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MOREFACE 


Ir has been said, that he who is simple enough to hope to please all the world, deserves for 
that simplicity to please no one; and yet the Proprietors of the Intuminarep Magazine 
have in some measure risked such unprofitable consequence, albeit they have happily 
avoided the threatened dilemma. The present position enjoyed by this publication trium- 
phantly vindicates the opinion of its Projectors, that there were thousands of readers yet 
unsupplied with a periodical in which our social abuses and social follies might be com- 
mented on with boldness, if supported by sincerity of heart, and by an earnest desire 
for their-speedy, yet withal, their most charitable amendment. It has been the wish of 
the Proprietors of this work, to speak to the massxs of the people; and whilst sympathizing 
with their deeper and sterner wants, to offer to them those graces of art and literature 
which have too long been held the exclusive right of those of happier fortunes. The 
Proprietors feel more than encouraged by the past; they have an assurance that the 
Intuminatep Magazine will become ministrant of literary enjoyment to thousands ; 
and in no way interfering with the many periodicals already established, will make a 
wide and increasing circle for itself. , 

The Projectors of the work fearlessly recall the protestations contained in their Pro- 
spectus :—‘ Figures and objects of every kind there will be, illustrative of the text, in its 
every variety of essay—narrative—history—of social right and wrong—of the tragedy of 
real life, as of its folly, its whim, its mere burlesque. Our prime object will be variety of 
matter; so that the readers of the In.ummnateo Maaazing, like the lovers of pine-apples, 
may choose some for one flavour, some for another, and some,—and we trust the greater 
number—for all.” 

To the pages of the present volume the Proprietors refer with pride for the realization 
of their promises. 
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ELIZABETH AND VICTORIA. 
BY THE EDITOR. 





Every generation compared to the age it imme- 
diately succeeds, is but a further lapse from Para- 
dise. Every ther is of necessity a wiser, 
kinder, nobler being than the grandson doomed to 
follow him—every grandmother chaster, gentler, 
more self-denying, more devoted to the beauty of 
goodness, than the giddy, vain, thoughtless crea- 
ture, who in her time is sentenced to be grand- 
mother to somebody, whose still increased defects 
will only serve to bring out the little lustre of the 
gentlewoman who preceded her. Man, undoubt- 
edly, had at the first a fixed amount of goodness 
bestowed upon him ; but this goodness, by being 
passed from generation to generation, has, like a 
very handsome piece of coin, with arms and 








AU 


legend in bold relief, become so worn by con- 
tinual transit, that it demands the greatest activity 
of faith to believe that which is now current in 
the world, to be any portion of the identical 
goodness with which the human race was origi- 
nally endowed. Hapless creatures are we! Moral 
paupers of the nineteenth century, turning a 
shining cheek upon one another, and by the 
potent force of swagger, passing off our thin, 
worn, illegible pieces of coin—how often, no 
thicker, no weighticr than a spangle on a player’s 
robe !—when our glorious ancestors, in the gran- 
deur of their goodness, could ring down musical 
shekels! Nay, as we go back, we find the coin 
of exccllence so heavy, so abounding, thet How any 
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man——Sampson perhaps excepted—had strength 
enough to carry his own virtues about him, 
puzzles the effeminacy of present thought. Folks 
then were doubtless made grave, majestic in 
their movements by the very weight of their 
excellence. Whilst we, poor anatomies—skip- 
jacks of the nineteenth century—we carry all our 
ready virtue in either corner of our waistcoat 
pocket, and from its very lightness, are unhappily 
enabled to act all sorts of unhallowed capers—to 
forget the true majesty of man in the antics of 
the mountebank. Forlorn degradation of the 
human race ! 

But the tears of the reader—for if he have a 
heart of flesh, it is by this time melting in his 
eyes—are not confidently demanded for only the 
one generation whereof (seeing he is our reader) 
he is certainly not the worst unit : but we here re- 
quire of him to weep for posterity; yes, to sub- 
scribe a rivulet of tears for the generations to 
come. ‘The coinage of the virtues at present in 
circulation among us is so thin, so defaced, so bat- 
tered, so clipt, that it appears to us wholly impos- 
sible that any portion of the currency can descend 
a couple of generations lower. What, then, is to 
become of our grandchildren? Without one 
poe of golden truth and goodness left to them, 
for we cannot take into account the two or three 
pieces hoarded—as old ladies have hoarded silver 
pennies—what remains, what alternative for our 
descendants but to become a generation of coiners? 
Can any man withstand the terror of this pic- 
ture, wherein all the world are shown as so man 
passers of pocket-pieces, lacquered over wit 
something that seems like gold and silver, but 
which, indeed, is, only seeming? A picture 
wherein he who is the ablest hypocrite—passing 
off the greatest amount of false coin upon his 
neighbour—shall appear the most virtuous per- 
son! Is not this an appalling scene to contem- 
plate? Yet, if there be any truth in a common 
theory, if there be any veracity in the words 
written in a thousand pages, uttered at every fire- 
side, dropt in the casual meeting of man and man 
at door-steps, in by-lanes, highways, and market- 
places—the picture we have shadowed forth must 
become an iron present. 

“ We shall never see such times again!” 

“ The world isn’t what it used to be.” 

“When I was a boy, things hadn’t come to 
this pass.” 

“The world gets wickeder and wickeder.” 

Since the builders of Babel were scattered, 
these thoughts have been voiced in every tongue. 
From the very discontent and fantasticalness of his 
nature, man looks backward at the lost Paradise of 
another age. He affects to snuff the odour of its 
fruits and flowers, and with a melancholy shaking 
of the head, sees, or thinks he sees, the flashing of 
the fiery swords that guard them. And then, in 
the restlessness of his heart, in the peevishness 
and discontent of his soul, he says all sorts of 


bitter things of the generation he has fallen among ; 
and, from the vanished glory of the past, predicts 
increasing darkness for fhe hiruse. Happily, the 
prophesying cannot be true; and happily, too, 
for the condition of the prophet, he knows it will 
not. But then there is a sort of comfort in the 
waywardness of discontent; at times, a soothing 
music to the restlessness of the soul in the deep 
bass of hearty grumbling. 

The ingratitude of the act is entirely forgotten 
in the pleasure. “Ha! those were the merry 
days—the golden times of England they were!” 
How often may this be heard from the tradesman, 
the mechanic, as he is borne past Tilbury Fort, 
and the thoughts of Queen Elizabeth, of her 
“ golden days,” ring in his brain; and living only 
in the nineteenth century, he has some vague, 
perplexing notion that he has missed an Eden, 
only by a hundred years ortwo. He thinks not— 
why ad 
for a shilling ; a luxury, not compassable in those 
golden days by all the power and wealth of all 
the combining sovercigns of the earth; for he is 
the passenger of a Gravesend steam-boat, the fare 
twelvepence. 





We would not forget that wonder of Eliza- 
beth’s navy, the Great Harry. No; we would 





especially remember it, to compare the marvel, 
with all its terrors, to the agent of our day, which 
wrought and directed from a few gallons of water, 
makes the winged ship but as a log—a dead 
leviathan upon the deep; which, in the certainty 
and intensity of its power of destruction must, in 
the fulness of time, make blood-spilling war 
bankrupt, preaching peace with all men, even 
from “the cannon’s mouth.” 

We are, however, a degencrate race. In our 
maudlin sensibility, we have taken under our 
protection the very brutes of the earth—the fowls 
of the air—the. fish of the sea. We have cast 
the majesty of the law around the asses of the 
reign of Victoria—have assured to live geese a 
property in their own feathers—have, with a 
touch of tenderness, denounced the wood-plugged 


ould he ?—of the luxury he now purchases * 
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claws of the lobsters of Billingsgate. 
a society, whose motto, spiritually, is— 
ON to link pleasure i 
With suffering of the aeons lives.” 

Very different, indeed, was the spirit of the 
English people, when their good and gracious 
Queen Elizabeth smiled sweetly upon bull-dogs, 
and found national music in the growl, the roar, 


We have 





and the yell of a bear-garden; whereto, in all 
the courtesy of a nobler and more virtuous age, 
the sovereign 
as chroniclers tell us, Monsieur might arrive at a 
sort of comparative knowledge of English beaver, 
judging the courage of the people by the’stub- 

rn daring of their dogs. ‘ 

Then we had no Epsom, with its high morali- 
tiee—no Ascot, with its splendour and wealth. 





Great, indeed, was the distance—deep the 
abyss—between the sovereign and the sovereign 


le. 
Shad in those merry, golden days of good 
Queen Bess, rank was something; it had its 
brave outside, and preached its high prerogative 
from externals. e nobleman declared his no- 
bility by his cloak, doublet, and jerkin; by the 





led the French ambassador ; that, | 


plumes in his hat; by the jewels flashing in his 
shoes. Society, in all its gradations, was inexo- 
rably marked by the tailor and goldsmith. 

But what is the tailor of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? What doth he for nobility? Alas! next 
to nothing. The gentleman is no longer the 
creature of the tailor’s hands—the being of his 
shopboard. The gentleman must dress himself 
in ease, in affability, in the gentler and calmer 
courtesies of life, to make distinguishable the 
nobility of his nature from the homeliness, the 
vulgarity of the very man who, it may be, finds 





nobility in shoe-leather. Thus, gently of blood, 
deprived by innovation of its externaljlivery— 
denied the outward marks of supremacy—is 
thrown upon its bare self to make good its pre- 
rogative. Manner must now do the former duty 
of fine clothes. ; 
State, too, was, in the blessed times of Eliza- 





iage, unlike Victoria’s, was a vehicle wondrous 
in the eyes of men as the chariot of King Pha- 
roah. Now, does every poor man keep his coach, 





and here it ie—price sixpence! How does the 
economy of luxury ‘vulgarize the indulgence! 
‘Travelling was then a grave and serious adven- 
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ture. The horse-litter was certainly a more dig- 
nified means of transit than the fuming, boiling, 
roaring steam-engine, that rushes forward with a 
man as though the human anatomy was no more 
than a woolpack. In the good old times of Queen 
Bess, a man rhight take his five long days and 
more for a hundred miles, putting up, after a 
week’s jolting, at his hostlery, the Queen’s Head 





of Islington, for one good night’s rest, ere he 
should gird up his loins to enter London. Now, 
is man taught to lose all respect for the hoariness 
of time by the quickness of motion. Now, may 
he pass over two hundred miles in some seven or 
eight hours if he will, taking his first meal in the 
heart of Lancashire, and his good-night glass at a 
Geneva palace in London. Is it wonderful that 





our present days should abound more in sinful 
levity than the days of the good Queen Elizabeth, 
seeing that we may, in the same space of time, 
crowd so much more iniquity? The truth is, 
science has thrown so many hours upon our 
hands, that we are compelled to kill them 
with all sorts of arrows—which, as moralists de- 
clare, have mortal poison at the barb, however 
gay and brilliant may be the feathers that carry 
it home. Dreadful will be the time when that 
subtle fiend, science, shall perform nearly all 
human ys for then men—in their very 
idleness—will have nought else to destroy save 
their own souls; and the destruction will, of 


course, be quicker, and, to the father of all mis- 
chief, much more satisfactory. 

Again, in the good times of Elizabeth, humanity 
was blessed with a modesty, a deference—in 
these days of bronze, to be vainly sought for 
Sina the awfulness of power, the grim ma- 
jesty of authority. And if, indeed, it neppenee 
that some outrageous wretch, forgetful of the pur- 
pose of nature in creating him the Queen’s liege- 
man, and therefore her property—if, for a moment, 
he should cease to soaeeber the fealty which, by 
the principle of the divine right of kings, should 
be vital to him as the blood in his veins—why, was 
there not provided for him, by the benignity of 
custom and the law, « salatary remedy? If he 
advanced a new opinien, had he not cars where- 
with, by hangman’s surgery, he might be cured 
of mu cavers If he took a mistaken view oe 
the rights of his fellow-subjects, might he not be 
taught to consider them from a higher point of 
elevation, and so be instructed ? 





Sr 


Booksellers, in the m time of Elizabeth, 
were enabled to indicate chighe: claim to moral 
and physical daring than is permitted to them in 
these dull and drivelling days. He who pub- 
lished a book, questioning— h never 80 
gently—the prerogative of her Majesty to do just 
as the spirit should move her, might have his 
right hand chopped off, and afterwards—there 
have been examples of such devotion—wave his 
bloody stump, with a loyal shout of “ God save 
the Queen!” But these were merry days— 
golden days—in which the royal prerogative was 
more majestic, more awful, than in the nineteenth 
century. And wherefore? The reason is plain 
as the Queen’s arms. 

The king of beasts lives on flesh. His carni- 
vorousness is one of the great elements of his 
majesty. So was it, in the times of Elizabeth, 
with the Queen’s prerogative. It was for the 
most part fed upon flesh. It would be a curious, 
an instructive calculation, could we arrive at the 
precise number of noses, and arms, and hands, 
and human heads, and of human car- 
cases, which—daring the merry, golden reign of 
Elizabeth, of ease Gap we shall never see again 
—were required by law to keep strong and lusty 
the prerogative of the Virgin Queen! How, as 
the human head festered and rotted above the 
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city gates, was the prerogative sweetened b: 

red trefaction ! ‘And then the daily eae 
cracked by the mute horror of the dead man’s 
mouth, to the humean life daily passing beneath 
it! What of love and sone: towards 
all men fell from the shrivelled lips—what Chris- 
tianity gleamed from the withered eyeballs! 
How admirably were the every-day thoughts of 
men associated with prerogative, its majesty for 
ever preached by dead men’s tongues—its beauty 
visible in dead men’s flesh. Those ‘were the 


olden days—the merry days—we shall never 
es such times again. Naw @ poor and. frivo- 
lous race, we pass beneath Temple Bar, untaught 
by the stern moralities that from its height were 
wont to instruct our forefathers. In the da: 

of Elizabeth, we might have lounged at the 





door of the city shopkeeper, and whilst chaffering 
for a commodity of this world, have had our 

hts elevated by a consideration of the ghastly 
skull—grinning a comment upon all earthly 
vanities—above us. Those days are gone—past 
for ever. We have now plate-glass and dainty 
painting, and precious Onn. in the shops of our 





tradesmen, but nought to take us from the vanity 
of life—no prerogative of a Virgin Queen, in the 
st ce of a memento mori. 

Tt is to the want of such stern, yet wholesome 
monitors, we are doubtless to attribute the decay 
of the national character. We are sunk in effemi- 
nacy; withered by the fond ministrings of science. 
The road of life---which, by its ruggedness, was 
wont to try the sinews of our Elizabethan ances- 
tors---we, their degenerate children, have spread 
as with a carpet, and hung the walls around us 
with radiant tapestry. veriest household 


drudge of our time is a Sardanapelus compared 
to the lackey of the Virgin Queen. The tatter- 
demalion who lives on chess alms may look 
down upon the beggar of Elizabeth; for the 
mendicant of Victoria may, with his prayed-for 
pence, purchase luxuries unknown to the Dives 
of former days. 

And what---if we listen to complaining pa- 
triotism---what is the evil born of this? A loss 
of moral energy; a wasting away of national 
fibre. Believe this melancholy philosophy, and 
national weakness came in (a moral moth in the 
commodity) with silk stockings. Ere then was 
the bearing of man more majesti¢ in the eyes of 
angels! For then was the sword the of station; 
a gentleman no more appearing abroad without 
his rapier than a wasp without its sting. Human 
life could not but lose part of its dignity with its 
cold steel. What a fine comment on the charity, 
the gentleness, the humanity of his fellow men, 
did every gentleman wear at his side! He was, 
in a manner, his own law-maker, his own execu- 
tioner. In the judgment of later philosophy, we 
are prone to beheve that the said gentlemen may 
appear at the best ferocious simpletons---creatures 
swaggering “ between heaven and earth,” with 
thes hands upon their hilts, ready and yearning 
for a thrust at those who took the wall of their 

tility. Ha! those, indeed, were the good old 
tae ! And then came a whining, curd-complex- 
ioned benevolence, and in progress of time, its 
thin, white, womanly fingers unbuckled the sword- 
belt of the bully, and organized police. Sword- 
makers arate bankrupt, and human nature lost 

ace | 

us, it appears, the world has been from age 

to age declining in virtue, and can only escape the 
very profound of iniquity by a speedy dissolution. 
Every half-dozen years or so, a prophet growls 
from a cellar, or cries from the altitude of a gar- 
ret, the advent of the last day. An earthquake, 
or some other convulsion (the particulars of which 
are only vouchsafed to the Prophet) is to destroy 
the earth, or London at least; whereupon, old 
entlemen remove to Gravesend, and careful 
ousewives take stock of their plate. Now, every 
such prophecy, instead of bewildering honest peo- 
le with all sorts of fears, and all sorts of anxieties 
bor their personal Property, ought to make them 
sing thanksgiving songs for the promised bless- 
ing. It beimg the creed of these people that 
the world gets worse and worse, they would at 
least have the comfort to know that they had seen 
the last of its wickedness. For a moment, reader, 
we will suppose you one of these. Consider, upon 
your own faith, what a terrible wretch will ne- 
cessarily be your great-great-great-great-great- 
grandson! Well, would it not be satisfaction to 
you that this dragon (we believe dragons are 
oviparous) should be crushed in the egg of the 
future? How would you like your own flesh 
and blood inevitably dunes by the course of 
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time into the anatomy of something very like a 
demon? You are bad enough as you are; that 
dismal truth your own humility preaches to 
you; to say nothing of the plain-speaking of 
your neighbours. No; out of pure love and pity 
- for humanity, you ought to wish all the world to 
stop with your own pulse. It is hard enough 
now, even for the best of us, to keep on the 
respectable side of the statutes; but, with the 
growing wickedness of the world, we should like 
to know what sort of metal will the laws be made 
of. The great social link must, inevitably, be a 
fetter. 

How often have we stood, with the unscen 
tears in our eyes, watching the nobility of the 
land, in nobility’s best bib and tucker, winding 
in golden line to the drawing-room of Queen 
Victoria! Alas! degenerate dukes—faded duch- 
esses. Marquises fallen upon evil times—mar- 
chionesses very dim indeed! What are you to 
the nobility of Elizabeth? What to the grandees 
of those merry days, the golden shadow of which 
is brightness itself to the cold, grey glimmering 
of the present? We have yet one thought to 
comfort us; and that is, a half belief that the 
court of Elizabeth was held as nothing to all 
courts preceding; and so back, until Englishmen 
mourned over the abomination of cloaks and 
vests, sorrowing for those golden days, those 
good old times of the painted Britons! Great 
was the virtue abounding in woad; grievous the 
wilful iniquity woven in broad-cloth. 

Queen Elabeth died---fair, regal bud !---in 
the sweetness of virginity; and though the sun 
(by some despairing effort) managed to rise the 
next morning, it has never been wholly itself 
since. She died, and was brought to Whitehall, 
to the great calamity of the fish then swimming 
in the river; for a poet of the day, quoted by 
Camden, has eternized the evil that in the hour 
fell upon Thames flounders:--- 

‘The Queene was brought by water to Whitehall ; 

At every stroake the oares tearcs let fall ; 

More clung about the barge; tish under water 

Went out their eyes of pearle, and same blinde after. 

I think the bargemen might with easier thighes 

Have rowed her thither in her people’s eyes. 


Yet, howsoere, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
She'd come by water, had she come by land.” 


So closed the golden days of Queen Elizabeth; 
leaving us, in all the virtues and comforts of the 
world, the bankrupt children of Queen Victoria! 

Unworthy is he of the balmy sweetness of 
this blessed May who can think so! A churlish, 
foolish, moody traitor to the spirit of goodness and 
beauty that, as with the bounty of the sun and 
air, calls up forms of loveliness in his path, and 
surrounds him with ten thousand household bless- 


ings! With active presences, which the poet of 
Elizabeth, in even fis large love for man, could 
scarce have dreamed of; or, dreaming, seen them 
as a part of fairy fantasy---a cloud-woven pagcant! 

Let the man who lives by his daily sweat pause 
in his toil, and, with his foot upon his spade, watch 
the white smoke that floats in the distance ; listen 
to the lessening thunder of the engine that, in- 
stinct with Vulcanian life, has rushed, devouring 
space, before it. That little curl of smoke hangs in 

e air a thing of blessed promise---that roar of 
the engine is the melody of hope to unborn gene- 
rations. But now, the digger of the soil looks 
moodily at that vapour, sae his heart is festering 
with the curse upon the devil Steam; that fiend 
that grinds his bones beneath the wheels of British 
Juggernaut. Poor creature! The seeming de- 
mon is a beneficent presence that, in the ripeness 
of time, will work regeneration of the hopes of 
men. 

Let the poor man---the mechanic of a town--- 
look around him. Let him in his own house, 
humble though it be, acknowledge the presence 
of a thousand comforts which, had he lived two 
centurics ago, he could not with a baron’s wealth 
have purchased. Not mere creature enjoyments; 
but humanizing, refining pleasures, drawing man 
nearer to man, expanding the human heart, and 
imparting to humanity the trucst greatness in 
the greatest gentleness. 

“What!” it may be asked---“ can you have 
the hardihood, or te ignorance, to vaunt these 
days above the days of Elizabeth? These days, 
with famine throwing the shuttle—-with ignorance, 
wholly brutish, digging in the pit---with gold, a 
monster all brain, and so the very worst of mon- 
sters --- dominating throughout the land, and 
crushing the pulses of thousands within its hard, 
relentless grasp? Would you not rather pray for 
areturn of those merry, merry days, when men 
were whipped, imprisoned, branded, burnt, at 
little more than the mere will of Majesty, for 
mere opinion---but who had, nevertheless, bacon 
and bread and ale sufficient to the day ?” 

No; we would go no step backward, but many 
in advance; our faith still increasing in the en- 
larged sympathies of men ; in the reverence which 
man has learned and is still learning to pay 
towards the nature of his fellow-men ; in the deep 
belief that whatever change may and must take 
place in the social fabric,---we have that spirit of 
wisdom and tolerance (certainly not a social crea- 
ture of the golden days) waxing strong among 
us,---80 strong that the fabric will be altered and 
repaired brick by brick and stone by stone. 
Meanwhile, the scaffolding is fast growing up 
about it. 


SINDH AND ITS AMEERS.* 


BY MRS, POSTANS. 


Pzopie who look for only comfort and good 
cheer, with constant amusement on the way, 
would do better to study the history and geography 
of Sindh by means of travellers’ records, than to 
venture a personal expedition on its classic river ; 
for its dust-storms and its deserts are alike grievous 
to the eye, while the sterility of a misgoverned 
country afflicts the traveller, on whichever side 
his view may fall. 

For yell however, I have found considerable 
interest in Sindh; but this has been derived from 
an intimate acquaintance with the country, its 
princes and people ; and the traits which I thought 
most characteristic, I have endeavoured to group 
together, for the purpose of affording to the reader, 
if possible, a coup dail of this new country of 
our occupation. 

The great feature in Sindh is, of course, its 
river; and although I have since voyaged upon 
the beautiful stream of Egypt, the Nile gives me 
no reason to alter my opinion, that the Indus is 
far the noblest river of the East. 

During the inundations caused by the melting 
of the mountain snows, this great stream rushes 
furiously down from the magnificent range of the 
distant Himalayas to the sea, breaking down 
banks, whirling along trees, and in its mighty 
strength defying even the power of steam. ‘Che 
fisher, at this season, draws back appalled from 
its waves ; and the native craft, rude and strong as 
it is, dare not oppose its currents. I have sailed 
on the Indus when the eye could not descry its 
banks, and when a body thrown on it was instantly 

‘dragged down by the power of its whirlpools, 


* [The accounts received by the last Indian mail invest this 
peper with peculiar interest. The power of the Ameers is 
‘e required the free navigation of the Indus, 
without restraint or control: it was granted. ‘ We then, 
says the Bombay Times, “demanded a long and valuable strip 
of territory from Karracchee to the fronticrs of Bawhalpore, 
which was to be made over ostensibly, but of course for our 
own purposes, to the Rajah of the latter country. This like- 
wise, after some discussion, was acceded to; but the Ameers 
declined to give up their Shik: , or hunting-grounds, 
which run along the banks, up to the very edge of the river. 
Now this refusal was peculiarly unfortunate, inasmuch as for 
the convenience of tracking, we required to have the imme- 
diate banks quite clear of jungle. Conceiving, rightly enough, 
that a concession on this point would eventually lead to 
the utter annihilation of their valued hunting-grounds, the 
Ameers obstinately refused to yield. War ensued. The 
chiefs of Hyderabad wished to maintain their Shikargurs; 
we desired partially to destroy them, in order to promote our 
commerce on the Indus; the chiefs refused to yield up their 
territory—we made war upon them and took it! Let it be 
borne in mind that they agreed to every demand but 
this; that they had signed the proposed treaty; and that we 
had not the shadow of a right to make further exactions.” 
The Ameers fought bravely ; but their troops were butchered, 
and they themsclves are now prisoners dependant upon our 
and our clemency! This achievement has been called 
“a glorious victory!” Reduce the transaction to private 
life, and we think it would bear the hard words—robbery 
and murder.—Eprroz.] 


and seen no more; but the most remarkable in- 
stance I remember of this peculiar feature of the 
Indus, was on one occasion when I happened to 
be standing in the garden of the Sukkur resi- 
dency. A crowd of people were crossing with 
horses and goats from the opposite bank of the 
river, when, suddenly, a movement upset the boat; 
it was once only whirled round by the current, 
and in a moment more not a vestige remained of 
either it or its hapless occupants. 

In the winter months, however, the stream is 
sluggish, calm, and placid; and on its bosom 
floats fearlessly the pullah fisherman, earnestly 
engaged in his vocation, or voyaging, it may be, 
to a neighbouring village. Few things in Sindh 
appear to the traveller so strange as this; and 
however often he may have voyaged upon the 
Indus, and consequently remarked these fisher- 
men, he can never regard them without interest 
and curiosity. These fishers all live on the river 
banks, and farm it in tracts; they subsist their 
families on the proceeds of their toil, and procure 
them in the following way. Their chief pro- 
perty consists of an earthern vessel, and a coarse 
net fastened to a forked bamboo. On shore, the 
fisher carries this vessel on his head, and the net 
upon his shoulder, so that his implements do not 
incommode him much; but when at the river's 
edge, he casts the, vessel, like bread upon the 
water, and himself on it, and strikes out into the 
midst of the stream. Here he expects his prey, 
and holds his net perpendicularly in the stream 
until he snares the fish; on which, taking it from 
the toil, he mercifully stabs it (which, after all, is 
more pitiful than iffaing it to gasp forth its life 
on a cold marble slab), and drops it into the 
vessel, commencing sport anew. ‘The pullah is a 
delicious fish, and the Sindhians broil it in a 
fashion calculated to tempt the most fastidious 
epicure to eat thereof; but, as a good Moha- 
medan, the fisher never rises from the water 
without smoothing his beard, and uttering a 
“ Bismillah!” which sort of grace seems to entitle 
him to his feast. 

It is very remarkable how fearless these people 
are when seated on this description of frail craft. 
I remember once to have been voyaging up the 
Indus in the Planet steamer, the rate at which we 
were going casting up mimic waves of no incon- 
siderable size, when, suddenly looking down, I 
saw a Sindhian not lying, but seated on the 
common earthern vessel, already within the in- 
fluence of the steamer. There was not a particle 
of fear perceptible in the man’s demeanour ; but, 
on the contrary, he sat with folded arms and up- 
turned face, smiling most knowingly at us, and 
showing the finest teeth that could be imagined, 
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for which he owed much, I fancy, to his river 
diet. The fishermen of the Indus are all a fine 
race, and their wives and daughters tall, robust, 
and often handsome ; they share the toils of the 
men, and commonly steer the boats, which are 
sometimes their only home. ‘The costume of these 
damsels is more picturesque, but not so graceful 
as that of the Hindoo women of India; they 
wear a bodice of cloth of various colours, sewn 
together in horizontal stripes, and decorated with 
bits of looking-glass, surrounded with embroidery, 
a somewhat scant petticoat, and a handkerchief 
which fastens across the head; but, instead of 
turning their faces to the wall with that provoking 
affectation of modesty so common in Praia, the 
Sindhian lady meets your gaze with a cheerful 
smile, and wishes you good morning as heartily, 
as if she were of the sex who inherit freedom as 
their birthright. 

From the cheapness and abundance of turquois, 
which are beonght to Sindh in large quantities 
from Persia, the women, even of the labouring 
class, use them as ornaments; and the contrast of 
the bright blue stone against the checks of these 
nut-brown maids is extremely pretty. They are 
favourites, too, from being considered, “ they are 
in Egypt, preservatives against the evil eye. 

The country of Lower Sindh, between Hy- 
derabad and Karrachee, is much more pleasing 
to the eye as seen from the river than that above ; 
and this arises from the number of hunting- 
grounds that skirt the banks; and as these form 
a very peculiar feature in Sindh, both as affects 
its scenery and people, I will endeavour to 
describe one that I visited, which will convey 
an idea of the whole, as they vary little but in 
size. 


A thick fence surrounded a large forest of 
trees, brush and underwood, which extended to 
some distance from the river banks. Entering 
this by a small wicket, we proceeded along a 
narrow pathway, surrounded by dense foliage, 
which led to the centre of the hunting-ground. 
Here, between the trecs, in an artificial space, a 
peared a small pool of clear bright water, literally 
obscured by fowl of almost indescribable varictics; 
and from this, in various directions, numerous 
little avenues, leading back among the tangled 
brushwood into the closest retirements of the 
forest. On onc side was a small mud hut, open 
in front, in which sit the Amecrs, surrounded by 
their retaincrs ; the wood is then beaten from the 
confines towards the centre, when animals of 
almost every description—deer, wild hog, sambur, 
black buck, hares and small game—rush pellmell 
down the avenues, and are fired on by the match- 
locks of the princes and their huntsmen. 

So infatuated are the Ameers with this their 
favourite sport, that they pursuc it madly on all 
occasions, and the finest portions of the country 
are overgrown by hunting-forests, All are situated 
on the banks of the river; and to gain them, the 
princes embark in their jumpties, or state pleasure- 
barges, which transport themsclves and their 
retainers to any hunting-ground they may select. 
These jumptics are excessively gay and pictu- 
resque; they have pavilions, covered with crimson 
embroidered cloth, to shelter the princes and their 
friends; are adorned with numerous flags, and 
commonly crowded with Belooch and Affghan 
retainers, whose many-hued attire, mingled with 
the brightly-coloured caps of the Sindhians, is 
singularly gay in its gencral effect. And then the 
jumpti itself is a long rakish-looking craft, carry- 
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ing two sails, and so fast under a fair wind, that 
not even the Greek caique could skim more 
swiftly along the waters. Nor is minstrelsy want- 
ing to increase the royal hewn for the eastern 
drum sounds from its decks with the warrior song 
. of the wild Belooch. 

The Ameers appear never to be manageable 
except on these excursions; and whenever a 
matter of serious import is proposed to them, they 
uniformly interrupt the preface, by an invitation 
to a hunting-ground, and there, between the re- 
ports of matchlocks and the wild shouts of the 
huntsmen, discuss the most important affairs of 
state. The expense of these establishments is of 
course enormous; and I was assured, that every 
head of game killed in the hunting-forests costs 
the Ameers fifty pounds, and this without re- 
ference to the value of the land, if otherwise 
epee 

though, in India, I have seen the gentle in- 
mates of the harems peep through the lattices of 
their cages to see wrestling and buffalo fights, 
the ladies of the lords of Sindh are never suffered 
to share in the pleasures of the chase ; but are 
constrained to remain in the fort of Hyderabad, 
amusing themselves with the costly, though bar- 
baric toys, purchased from the Cabool merchants. 
Of these I was once shown the magnificent posts 
of 2 charpoi, or native bedstead, intended for the 
palace; they were each about a foot in height, 
and imcrusted with precious stones, emeralds, and 
rubies; the value of each was estimated at two 
hundred guineas. The wives of Meer Nusseer 
Khan and Meer Sohrab, the principal Ameers, 
are Belooch women, and said to be remarkably 
handsome ; but I found it quite impossible to ob- 
tain an entrance into the harem for the purpose 
of judging for myself. Meer Nusseer Khan is a 
handsome man, possessing remarkably dignified 
and courteous manners, but his character is firm, 
and his affection for our rule but slight; his son, 
also, is a fine lad, who has already made some 
progress in the acquirement of the English lan- 
guage. 

Of all the princes of Sindh, however, I was 
most charmed with Meer Ali Moorad, of Khyr- 
pore, who is the very beau-ideal of a strong- 
hearted and independent chief. He is “ the last 
of the barons”—the only one of all the Sindhian 
rulers, who, consistent in his independence from 
first to last, refused all connexion with the British 
as allies, and held his own strongholds calmly 
but sternly, alike uninfluenced by either our 
threats or our promises. 

On one occasion we had encamped on the 
epposite side of the river to the forts of Ali 
Moorad, and in the midst of some fine hunting- 
grounds, when the prince announccd his inten- 
tion of crossing the Indus to meet us, and do the 
honours of his preserves. For three days after 
this declaration of his highness’s will, the Indus, 
at the usual ferry, was literally covered with 


boats and rafts, laden with the retainers, the 
huntsmen, the horses, matchlocks, tents, dogs and 
sporting material of the Meer, and, last of all, 
with much labour, was brought over the hunting- 
elephant, with his howdah and chains, and driver 
and cook,—a large boat-load of themselves. The 
day succeeding this arrangement, the Meer and 
his immediate followers appeared, and rode to the 
encampment prepared for their reception, about & 
mile from our own. 

The Ameer’s tent was remarkably splendid ; it 
was made wholly of bright crimson cloth, realy 
embroidered, and surrounded with an outer , 
to keep off the people. The interior was deco- 
rated with hanging lamps, rich Persian carpets, 
and large cushions of purple velvet, worked with 
seed-pearls and gold; while the entrances were 
sentinelled with a body-guard, dressed in a uni- 
form similar to that worm by the soldiers of the 
Punjab, with English muskets, and in every way 
well appointed. At some distance from the tent, 
bodies of horsemen had picketed their steeds, 
whose gay crimson housings lay in strange con- 
fusion on the ground, mixed up with swords and 
spears, matchlocks and hubble-bubbles (pipes.) 

There were, on this occasion, some six hun 
of the Ameer’s followers, the majority of thenr 
Belochees and Affghans. These worthies, who 
receive but nominal wages as retainers of the 
pe are billeted on the villages, they and their 

orses; a measure by no meaus satisfactory, I 
should think, either to the goats or fowls, neither, 
to the owners of the corn-fields. 

The day after his arrival, when the Meer him- 
self, Moslem as he is, had recruited with a certain, 
or rather an uncertain, quantity of Curagoa, and 
the elephant had devoured an incredible number 
of grain-cakes, to the infinite recreation of the 
village children, it was announced that Meer Ali 
Moorad would commence his by the attack 
of a tigress and cubs that had shown themselves 
in the neighbourhood, and been tracked by the 
huntsmen. As we had been requested to accom- 
pany him, however, his highness expressed his 
intention of paying me a visit of ceremony on his 
way. 

Our suite of tents was sufficiently commodious, 
but we were desirous of throwing as much po 
and dignity round the occasion as possible, an 
consequently spread forth all the Persian rugs in 
our possession; grouped guns, swords, pistols, and 
daggers in every direction ; put half-a-dozen more 
rickety chairs in eeely, rows than there was 
really room for, inasmuch as the self-satisfaction 
of an Asiatic always rises in exact rtion to 
the height of his seat, and a man of the same rank 
will feel grossly insulted if he is put on a cushion 
while his friend occupies a chair; and these 
arrangements satisfactorily made, we had but to 
cause the sepoy guard to form an avenue in front, 
and the most roaring horses to be saddled and 
brought forward, when all was declared in the 
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most satisfactory order for receiving Meer Ali 
Moorad, the Belooch chieftain of Dejee. 

The word “ punctuality,” to an Asiatic, merely 
conveys to him the idea of something he is bound 
to break ; and, therefore, when Ali Moorad sent 
to say he would be with us punctually at eleven, 
we of course knew that he would arrive about 
two; and, as we expected, about that time a tre- 
mendous shouting was heard, with the discharge 
of matchlocks, and some five hundred armed 
and mounted men, accoutred equally for the war 
or for the chase—with spcars glancing brightly 
in the sun-light, flags floating on the breeze, 
with hawks jingling loudly their silver bells on 
the woodsman’s wrist—dashed over fence and 
brushwood into the enclosure that surrounded 
our tents, After shouting forth the prince’s titles, 
the retainers of his highness backed their snorting, 
rearing, but well-trained horses, leaving the Meer, 
with his favourite attendants, as a sort of tableaux, 
in the centre of the group. The Meer then dis- 
mounted, and our sepoys presented arms. 

One trait among Asiatics has always excited 
my admiration and surprise ; it is, their extreme 
courteousness of demeanour, and their possession 
of a politeness of manner, which we consider, in 
England, to be only acquired by constant inter- 
course with good society. Thus Meer Ali Moorad, 
who had never seen an Englishwoman in his life, 
and had associated with none but the wildest and 
most warlike of the tribes about him—whose life 
was passed in sallies from his fort, or in sports of 
the field—now entered my tent, and paid his com- 
pliments to me, with the air and grace of the most 
finished courtier. 

The Meer is a fine looking man, about forty 
years of age, and was splendidly dressed in a lilac 
satin robe, confined round his waist with a scarf 
of gold thread, a similar fabric forming his turban. 
A gold and green embroidered strap crossed his 
shoulder, and supported a diamond-hilted sword ; 
while several daggers and knives, richly gemmed, 
appeared above the folds of his girdle. 

An Asiatic’s salutation is a much more laboured 
affair than the English “ How are do?” for their 
leisure gives them time to be polite, and they use 
it at length. Thus, as soon as Meer Ali Moorad 
was seated, he asked us, one after the other, if we 
were “ well, quite well, better than usual?” And 
being satisfactorily assured that we could be no 
otherwise in the presence of his highness, he re- 
turned to the charge, and put round the same 
questions again, in the same rotation, a second 
and third time. This over, his favourites entered 
and sat round him—a strange, wild-looking, splen- 
didly-attired set of Patan warriors; and then the 
discourse fell on guns and horses, and flint-locks 
and percussion, until the Meer, calling me his 
sister, and presenting me with a pair of Cachmere 
shawls eurked in gold, expressed his desire to 
proceed to the chase; whereon, all the people, 
who had been feeding their roaring steeds on the 
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ripe ears of corn in the adjoining field, mounted 
in haste, and with a tremendous clatter of carbines 
and iron stirrups, brought their horses, rearing, 
plunging, and kicking, to the front again; and we 
all stood, bridle in hand, until the Meer had 
mounted, and his titles and virtues had been duly 
shouted forth ; whereon, midst acloud of dust that 
nearly obscured our horses’ heads, we also found 
our saddles, and joined the Meer. 

Some four miles’ riding brought us to the ground 
towhich the tigressand her cubs had been tracked; 
and we here found that a species of mud tower had 
been erected, in which we were, with inglorious 
safety, to watch the proceedings of the huntsmen. 
These unfortunates, who are paid, like the driver 
of an elephant, a certain monthly salary, in consi- 
deration of the probable chance of their forming a 
first course for their noble game, were aided by a 
large number of yet more unfortunate Sindhians, 
who, without any inducement at all but the prince’s 
will, had been’ dragged from their fields, armed 
with a sword and club, and promoted to the duty 
of doing battle with the tigress. Leashes of huge 
powerful Affghan dogs were then brought for- 
ward ; the lair of the tigress surrounded by beaters 
of drums, shrill pipers, and armed men; the dogs 
were slipped, and the battle commenced. The 
tigress, with a loud roar, burst forth, followed by 
her cubs, to mect their enemics; and dogs, sword 
and matchlock-men, villagers and huntsmen, sur- 
rounded their prey and commenced the attack. 
The height of the reeds and brushwood prevented 
our seeing more than the heads of the hunters, and 
now and then the bright sleck back of the tigress; 
but her infuriated roar told us that she was making 
anoble defence, which ended, however, in a shout 
of victory, and the fall of her own and the mangled 
bodies of her cubs. The dogs were dragged off, 
porns and wounded; and an unfortunate vil- 
lager, whose face and eye had been fearfully torn 
in his battle with one of the cubs, was brought 
forward to the foot of our tower, his face stream- 
ing with blood, and his appearance betraying great 
agony. The Meer commended his courage, an 
directed him to approach him. From this order, I 
expected at least that the prince purposed to pre- 
sent him with money, make him huntsman, or 
remunerate the poor creature in some substantial 
way or other, for his misery and pain. However, 
as soon as he approached, Ali Moorad turned 
round, snatched from the dirty shoulders of a 
matchlock-man a scarf composed of about three 
yards of coarse blue cotton, and threw it to the 
villager as his recompense, when the man re- 
treated from the presence; and the people com- 
mended the generous condescension of the prince, 
in giving away what did not belong to him, with 
as much fervour as if he had bestowed on the 
wounded man a dress of brocade, and made him 
governor of a province. 

The Sindhians are a grave, sad people, and 
the sound of dancing, the yoice of music, is 
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seldom heard among them. It would be strange, 
however, were it otherwise, where life is held as 
naught, when its loss may contribute to the 
ruler’s pastimes ; where the ground, which should 
yield corn to the husbandman and fruit to the 
planter, is overrun with rank weeds and thorny 
bushes, to shelter wild and dangerous beasts; 
and where the villager tills his field with his 
sword by his side, and the grain-seller stands 
with his matchlock in his hand in the market- 
place, to guard his property from robbery by the 
prince’s followers. 

The battle against the tigress having ended, we 
returned to our tents, where, in the evening, the 
Meer sent the murdered animals as a compliment 
to me, with the request, as a comfort to him- 
self, that we would send him “a few bottles of 
Curacoa ;” two were sent, and in about an hour a 
horseman galloped up again to say, that his 
highness having found these very good, would 
thank us for some more! Mahomet, knowing 
the value of temperance to health in the climate 
of the East, forbade the use of wine to his fol- 
lowers. But Moslems, as they are, this prohibition 
sits very lightly on the consciences of the rulers 
of Sindh, who eat, drink, and estimate cham- 
pagne and Curagoa as highly, as if their prophet 
had never taken the trouble to form a religion 
at all. 

In common, however, with the lowest of their 
subjects, the princes are fearfully superstitious ; 
and therefore it was that Meer Ali Moorad 
directed that the bones of the tigress should be 
preserved in his fort of Dejee, to protect it in 
case of attack, and to save its inhabitants from 
the evil eye, disease, and death. 

If one were to class man as he is in the East, it 
would certainly be as a talking animal, so un- 
wearyingly do the people indulge in the privilege 
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of speech; and, therefore, around our tent sat 
groups over huge fires, the evening of the chase, 
talking the battle over, and eulogizing their per- 
sonal feats. 

An Asiatic never fails to make the most of his 
prowess, and so was it on this occasion; but the 
most horrible vain-boasting was made by our 
Moonshee, the veriest coward on earth, and yet 
desirous of being thought a perfect Roostum. 
This man, the moment the tigress appeared, I 
saw snatch up his matchlock, and rush in the 
agony of fear through the thicket, losing his 
turban by the way; he was now telling a most 
attentive party, his listeners, that he had been 
foremost when the tigress rose from her lair; 
that he stood firm, anit fixed his eye on her’s, 
to awe the brute, but that she struck with one 
blow of her vast paw the turban from his head, 


and bounded past him. No one dared to doubt 
this story of the valiant speaker’s, for every one 
would have told a tale too similar; and, there- 


fore, approbation was expressed by a general 
“Shah bash” (well done!), and the narrator 
twisted his moustache with an air of perfect 
triumph. 

In a few days the curse of the Meer’s presence 
was withdrawn from the thoroughly-sacked vil- 
lages around us, and we accompanied him to 
Sukkur, one of the prettiest spots on the river; 
it is now the headquarters of our troops in Sindh, 
and will continue so, it is said, as “ Victoria on 
the Indus.” In time, therefore, we may ho 
that the hunting-forests of the Ameers may 
changed to fields rich in produce, and the gay 
jumpties, no longer bristling with the swords and 
matchlocks of the retainers who desolate the 
dountry, may be devoted: to the pastimes of 
princes, peaceful and wise of rule. 
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Centra. Carmina Court.—This morning there 
was an unusual attendance of visitors. Indeed, 
all the literary world appeared to be moved by 
one impulse towards the precincts of Newgate. 
Several gentlemen, whose writings have cast a 
golden halo about that venerable and most useful 
structure—who have also strewed with virgin rose- 
buds, heartsease, sweet gilliflowers, and “ all the 
tribe of single and of double pinks,” the ancient 
way from the debtors’ door to T'yburn,—were pro- 
minent among the crowd at its first gathering; 
but, being recognised by the judge, their services 
to morality were gracefully acknowledged, by an 
instant invitation to a seat on the bench. Gibbet 
literature, having vindicated its glorious purpose 


in the prisoners’ dock, with the hateful smell of 
felon rue and wormwood in its nostrils, was now 
in honourable propinquity to the judicial ermine. 
This it delighted us to behold: it was as it 
should be. 

The London publishers also met in very great 
force. Those princes of literature—those jewelled 
nabobs of “the realms of thought”---sat “in 
burning row ” within the bar; and honoured the 
proceedings of the day with their most special 
attention. The trial—our limits compel us to the 
meagreness of an abridgment—lasted from nine 
till five; and the whole of that time the intcrest 
continued to rise and rise, until its explosive tcr- 
mination. 
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. PORTRAIT OF THE PRISONER. 


Jonathan Peabody (a native of New York) was 
charged with having, on the Ist of April, picked 
the pocket of Spenser Shortfoot, of a cotton 

ocket-handkerchief, value eightpence. The rob- 
bee was committed in Paternoster Row. The 
prisoner had, for some time, been noted as conti- 
nually haunting the spot, and he lay under the 
grievous suspicion of having frequently committed 
a like offence to that for which he was now put 
upon his trial. On the present occasion the pri- 
soner manifested no look of dejection or penitence. 
On the contrary, he stared boldly about him, oc- 
casionally indulging a wink of defiance at several 
gentlemen—distinguished authors—in the court ; 
and more than once audaciously bringing the 
tip of his thumb to the point of his nose, in 
evident contempt of the worthy publishers inside 
the bar. 

The indictment being read, and the prisoner 
being asked how he would plead, replied in a 
strong American twang—“ He should rayther 
guess, Vot oe 

Spenser Shortfoot examined.—Is by profession 
(and necessity) an author. Has fed himself out 
of an ink-stand all his life. His works have had 
great success—he might be allowed to say, very 

eat success. Was in Paternoster Row on the 
fie of April. Had quitted the house of Messrs. 
Mecenas and Overpay, booksellers, and was about 
to proceed to Cornhill, when he observed the 

risoner lounging a few paces from the door. 
ought there was something strange in the man’s 
manner; the prisoner eyeing witness with a scru- 
tinizing look. “Witness, however, passed on a few 
steps, when he felt his coat-pocket violently 
twitched, and, turning round, saw the prisoner 
with witness’s pocket-handkerchief. By some 
miracle, a city policeman happened to be on the 


spot, when witness immediately gave the prisoner 
into custody. The handkerchief now produced 
was witness's property. 

By the Coan te certainly was something 
more than a pocket-handkerchief. Indeed, wit- 
ness conceived it to be a piece of literature—and 
literature of the very best kind, inasmuch as it 
united elegant information with utility. 

Examination resumed.—Had published a new 
edition of Goody Two Shoes: the reoondite 
and tp seri aed os made it, he 
conceived, co t. e work was pri on 
the handk hie for circulati See the 
junior branches of the British youth. He cer- 
tainly considered it a literary work; in fact, a 
book, although printed on cotton. 

By the Court.—Though sold as a handkerchief, 
the work was, in truth, a piece of literature. Cock 
Robin, Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and similar works had been so printed. 
Always considered them as works peculiarly 
adapted to the youthful heads of both sexes. 

ross-examined.— When witness was about fo 
proceed towards Cornhill, could swear it was not 
to buy Bank-stock. Never, in the course of 
his literary life, had such an intention. Was 
aware that Goody Two Shoes had been attributed 
to the ne of Oliver Goldamith; nevertheless, the 
original notes, written by witness, to the work 
rendered it, he conceived, copyright. Had admit- 
ted, and would admit again, that the stolen aiticle 
was to be considered rather a piece of literature 
than a piece of cotton. 

piigioe Snap, of the City police, here 
produced the stolen property. He held it up in 
view of oe pent anise ed seized the} pri- 
soner with the property in his possession. § Mr. 
Shortfoot identified the handkerchief. * 





POLICEMAN HOLDING UP THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


This closed the case for the prosecution. 


Mr. Glibbington then addressed the court for 
the defence. He began (of course) by observing, 
that in all his long and varied experience in that 
court he had never had a case entrusted to him 
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for the success of which he felt so much. He 
felt—and, whilst such were his feelings, he could 
only wish that the cause had fallen into abler 
hands,—that the jury had that day to decide upon 
the liberty of t; upon the free and untaxed 
communication of the ethereal nature of man with 
the spirit of man. ‘The indictment conld not 
stand. The indictment was for stealing 2 hand- 
kerchief, value eig! . The gentlemen of 
the jury had heard the principal witness; and he 
(the learned counsel) felt an inexpressible pleasure 
in testifying to the intellectual, the manly way in 
which gextleman had given his evidence: it 
marked him—if farther marking were needed—as 
a highly-gifted creature. Nevertheless, as the 
law stood, that wonderful man could not receive 
any remedy at their care for ee in his 
ppier i deemed a wrong. The witness 
hee in fot, lost 2 no Pandkerohioe be had merely 
lost a li work ; it was no lo: a question 
of cotton, but of immortal thought. It was very 
necessary, for the protection of property, that 
handkerchiefs should be hung about by the terrors 
of the law; whereas thought was too volatile an 
essence to be confined within the limits of an act 
of Parliament. The prisoner at the bar was an 
American. In his happy country, thought was 
free—free as the Alpine eagle. He (the prisoner, 
had been initiated in that glorious faith; an 
believed that he was vindicating to the highest 
the supremacy of intellect, when he borrowed 
of the chief witness what was falsely called a 
handkerchief, but which, in reality, was allowed 
to be a book. He (the counsel) was instructed 
by the prisoner to at once declare that his inten- 
tion in abstracting the property from the pocket 
of the witness was to secure an early reprint of 
the same in the American markets. And he (the 
counsel) would ask an intelligent jury—men who 
as tradesmen knew life, and more especially knew 
the sacredness of property,—he would put it to 
them, whether it was seemly, nay, whether it was 
ateful, on the part of the prosecutor, to turn round 
us maliciously upon the prisoner, whose only wish 
had been, by the act that had placed him in that 
dock, to do a great moral service to tens of thousands 
of his grateful countrymen? Could anything be 
more ridiculous than to attempt to affix any pro- 
perty to thought? Why, thoughts came into a 
man’s brain with no effort of his own; they came 
a thousand times uncalled for, unhceded; nay, 
whether the man would have them or no. He 
would put it to the jury, as intelligent trades- 
men, whether, upon their oaths, they believed 
that Mr. Milton could help writing Paradise 
Lost? Whether Zom Dunes did not grow 
in Mr. Fielding’s brain spontaneously as the 
summer grass? And should that be made pro- 
perty which, shed by the bounty of nature upon 
one man, was expressly youchsafed to him for the 
benefit of all? An author was a superior crea- 
ture, and the consciousness of that superiority 
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was surely glory sufficient to him. When, how- 
ever, he was mean enough to talk of roperty 
in his thoughts—when he descended deme hae hig! 
station to speak of money, of the fleshly neces- 
sities of his kind, he played the traitor to hi sia 
mission, and became a huckster for the world’s 
contempt. As well might the great Apollo, who 
lightened and gladdened the universe with his 
lories, seek to sell his sunbeams to Rundell and 
Bridges (This figure caused great excitement, 
murmurs of applause running through the court. 
This principle le (the counsel) was happy to fin: 
had recently been solemnly acknowledged in a 
treaty between England and France. In that 
treaty, culprits of both nations who had swindled, 
or ran away with the goods of their neighbours, 
were to be mutually given up to the law. But in 
this treaty there was no property recognised in 
books. ‘The Frenchman, for the benefit of his 
species, was still allowed to disseminate, cost free 
—so far as it touched him—the thoughts of 
Englishmen ; there was no property in them— 
there could be none: for all property must be the 
result of labour of some sort, and he had proved 
that in the happiest thoughts it was acknowledged 
there was the very least exertion. 
eater the author, the less his claims for what 
& had done. Poetry had very properly been 
called a divine dream. Would, now, the gen- 
tlemen of the jury put dny value wy ithe 
visions of the night? If so, a man had only to 
tell his nightmare to his neighbour, to insist upon 


yt 


being recom d for his information. (Great 
la witer.) e would confidently leave the case 
of the prisoner in their hands: notwithstanding, 


he would take the liberty to solemnly impress 
upon them the importance of the question before 
them. It involved one of the grandest of human 
privileges, namely, to disseminate thought from 

ole to pole, freely and fully as the blessed light. . 
That had been the object of the prisoner at the 
bar. As for stealing a handkerchief, let the jury 
look at the man—survey the noble independence 
of his eye, his unabashed brow—and ask them- 
selves if he were capable of filching eight-penny- 
worth of cotton? No: it was the thought he 
coveted—it was the ethereal essence of the hand- 
kerchief he desired: and was he—like another 
Prometheus, and under that figure he (the 
counsel) would take the liberty to represent most 
of the American publishers—was he for that 
divine theft which should give light and glory to 
mune ee he 2 be ones Bd stains and 
obloquy ? conclusion, he would pray the jury 
to pander on their verdict. Goody Two ‘Shoes 
was not an abstraction—a mere phantom of the 
brain. Far be it from him to use any menace 
towards so intelligent a jury; but the ghost of 
Goody Two Shoes might, at midnight, visit them 
in their beds. 

Mr. Justice Balance briefly summed up. If the 
jury believed that the article stolen was merely 
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a book—a recipient of mere thought—the indict- 
ment could not stand. Besides, there must be 
great allowance made for the nationality of the 
prisoner, who, as an American, could not in these 
matters know right from wrong. If, on the con- 
trary, the jury believed the stolen goods to be a 
handkerchief, and only a handkerchief, it was 
then property, and the indictment was good. 

The jury turned round for a second in the box, 
and then, again facing his lordship, gave their 
verdict—Not guilty. 

The prisoner was immediately congratulated 
by.a host of individuals, well known to the autho- 
rities of Newgate. In the evening a handsome 
supper was given to Mr. Peabody, Nimming 
Ned in the chair—Jemmy Twitcher, vice. 


TO NELL GWYNNE’S LOOKING-GLASS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


This is in the possessicn of Sir Page Dicks, of Port 
na it bears the hkeness of Nell Gwynne and King 
Charles, which are modelled in wax ; and also the supporters 
or crest which Nell assumed, namely, the lion and Topard. 
The whole is curiously worked in various coloured glass 
beads, and the figures with the dresses made to project in 
very high relief; indeed, they are merely attached to the 
ground-work. In the upper compartment is Charles in his 
state dress, and in the bottom one that of Nell Gwynne in 
her court dress—the pattern of which is very tasteful. On 
the right is Charles in his hunting-drese, and on the left is 
Nell in her negligée dress. The beads have retained their 
colours, which are very appropriate to the subject, and must 
have been a work of considerable time and patience; but 
whether done by Nell or not, there is no record.] 


Glass antique, ’twixt thee and Nell 

Draw we here a parallel. 

She, like thee, was forced to bear 

All reflections, foul or fair ; 
Thou art deep and bright within, 
Depths as bright belonged to Gwynne ; 
Thou art very frail as well, 
Frail as flesh is—so was Nell. 


Thou, her glass, art silver-lined, 

She too had a silver mind; * 

Thine is fresh to this far day, 

Her’s till death ne’er wore away ; 
Thou dost to thy surface win 
Wandering glances, so did Gwynne ; 
Eyes on thee long love to dwell, 
So men’s eyes would do on Nell. 


Life-like forms in thee are sought, 

Such the forms the actress wrought ; 

Truth unfailing rests in you, 

Nell, whate’er she was, was true; 
Clear as virtue, dull as sin, 
Thou art oft, as oft was Gwynne; 
Breathe on thee, and drops will swell— 
Bright tears dimmed the eyes of Nell. 





Thine’s a frame to charm the sight, 
Framed was she to give delight. 
‘Waxen forms here truly shew 
Charles above and Nell below ; 
But between them, chin with chin, 
Stuart stands as low as Gwynne,— 
Paired, yet parted—meant to tell 
Charles was opposite to Nell.* 


Round the glass wherein her face 
Smiled so oft, her “‘ arms” we trace ; 
Thou, her mirror, hast the pair, 
Lion here, and leopard there. 
She had part in these ;—akin 
To the lion-heart was Gwynne ; 
And the leopard’s beauty fell, 
With its spots, to bounding Nell. 


Oft inspected, ne'er seen through, 

Thou art firm, if brittle too; 

So her will, on good intent, 

Might be broken, never bent. 
What the glass was, when therein 
Beamed the face of glad Nell Gwynne, 
‘Was that face, by beauty’s spell, 
To the honest soul of Nell! 


* “Charles, in spite of every attempt made to detach him 
from her, loved her to the last, and his last thought was for 
her—‘ Let not poor Nelly starve!’ Burnet, who records 
this dying speech, is piously scandalized that the King should 
have thought of such a ‘ creature’ in such a moment; but 
some will consider it with more mercy, as one among the few 
traits which redeem the sensual and worthless Charles from 
utter contempt.””—Afrs. Jameson. 


GREAT WESTERN SKETCHES, PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
BY WILDRAKE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


A Scene of Confusion.—The Herring-pond.—The Iceberg.—The Narrows.—Land.—Kit Cole.—Mat Doubleton.— Summary 
of First Impression. , ; 





fy xEDtAM broken loose ; Babel with its 
iy unlimited assortment of tongues; Ve- 
» suvius under the influence of an 
“" _ggravated attack of bile; four-and- 
twenty full-grown tigers in a trap; forty ele- 
phants impaled in a pitfall; thirty-two tom-cats 
tied tail to tail across a string; fourteen hundred 
and fifty-three pigs stuck in a paling,—are all, 
more or less, causes of considerable uproar. 

No one, however, of them all, comes within 
any reasonable range of comparison with the din 
of an outward-bound ship working out of dock. 

ce eee they 
go. Slowly, but surely, the vessel creeps along 
the dockside. Allis hurry, scurry, flurry. Clerks 
are tearing to and fro with ink-wet bills of lading. 
Butchers hastening on board, loaded with legs 
and ribs, and rounds, and shoulders, for the voy- 
age. ‘The washerwoman is tumbling down the 
narrow gangway with the second mate’s second 
shirt ; and people—those people who are always 
too late for everything everywhere—are pitching 
heavy spares upon everybody’s toes,—trusting to 

Vor. I. 


LAKE CHAMPLIN. 


Providence,—or New York,—for their eventual 
delivery. The ship’s officers are getting their 
steam up to swearing heat, at the rate of fifteen 
high-pressure oaths per minute. Every soul or 
board wishes every other soul, for the nonce, in 
any other place, and does not mince the matter in 
expressing that opinion ; and, in the midst of all 
this ultramarine disorder, we shoot suddenly 
away from the dock into the centre of the river, in 
such a state of confusion as may present to the 
contemplative mind a very lively idea of Noah’s 
Ark, on the first day of the flood. 

The dock and pierhead gradually dwindle in 
the distance, as we float slowly down the turbid 
stream. And now—wonder of wonders !—the 
sailors—those gems of simple bravery and honest 
worth in the eyes of “all those British gentlemen 
who live at home in ease,” —“ the brave, the fear- 
less, and the free,” are’ finding fifty excuses for 
cutting their cables and running ashore. ‘“ Och, 
Cappen Grum! och, Sir, yer hanner! shure I’ve 
leeft my kit ashor’!” “ Have ye, my man? well, 
then, the cat must take care of i ae Oh, yer 
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honour, Sir, by-the-by, I’ve quite forgot my hat.”” 


“ Be off, Sir—or I’ll make you wear this rope’s 
end on your head instead.” Splash! ‘ Hilloh! 
what’s that?” “Aman overboard!” “ Whereis 
he?” “How?” “Who?” “ What?” “ When?” 
“ Yonder he goes.” All rush to the side, and 
there sure enough is the Jack-alive, striking out 
for the shore Tike a great bull-frog. Sticks, 
stones, loose spars, potatoes, curses, and other 
light articles at hand, fly at the deserter’s head, 
but in vain. A boat soon picks him up; and in 
deep gratitude for all past favours, he spreads out 
the hand of friendship towards his late shipmates, 
in immediate connexion with his nose. _ 

Every landsman on shipboard since the world 
began has kept adiary; and all are Jeremiads, full 
of misery, more or less acute, according to the 
comparative strength of stomach of the narrator. 
For my own part, I proved a fair saltwaterman, and 
the conclusion to which I came, on summing up 
the pros and cons, was, that the monotony of a 
sea-voyage is amply compensated by its easy idle- 
ness and plenteous luxury, its comfort, its conve- 
nience, and its healthful indulgence; and, even 
more than all these, by the fact that you live on 
the fat of the land—if that be not a bull;—in an 
atmosphere which never attenuates your breeches- 
pockets. Oh, the blessing of a month’s lif pro- 
vided without purse! 

For the rest—“ the herring-pond” is now a 
highway as regularly run over as the Great. West- 
ern Road: all its peculiar characteristics have been 
a hundred times detailed by pens with keener 
points than mine, and I could only follow in the 
wake of better men to tell how our floating House 
of Commons first made a motion to adjourn off 
Holyhead ; and how a majority of the members at 
once adopted the resolution; how my fellow-pas- 
sengers walked and talked, as if something sat 
heavy on their minds—or stomachs ;—or how 
“the sweet little cherubs who sat up aloft,” 
shaking out a reef, afforded my pencil an illus- 
trative tail-piece for— 
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How the landsmen heaved, and “ hohed,” and 
“hehred” when it was fine; how the ship’s offi- 
cers swore when it blew; and how the sailors 


whistled when it lulled; how the gentlemen 
Heed shuffleboard, and whist, and spillekins, 
and draughts, and beggar-my-neighbour, and 
other scientific games; betting upon every pre- 
text; and how the ladies played upon the piano, 
“ Fhe Sea,” “Happy Land,” “Still so gently 
o’er me stealing, mem’ry will bring ack the 
feeling,” and many other songs equally appro- 
priate to our peculiar circumstances. 

Then we saw all the usual sea-scenes. We 
watched the porpoises leaping and frolicking in 
the fine weather ; and we saw the roast goose rush 
into the pea-soup ina gale. We c sight of 
a grampus, which, like Hamlet’s cloud, looked 
“ very like a whale ;” and we shook our heads at 
the black back-fin of an ugly shark. We were 
pursued, day by day, by Mother Cary’s chickens, 
and wondered where the henhouse was at night. 
Then, as we made southing, in the warm calms 
which often laid our canvass useless by the mast 
we hung over the sides to count the ripples, or 
rowed around our “ wooden wall” in the ship’s 
boats, chasing the gaudy dolphins, or running 
down the tiny cockle-boat of Nature’s waterman, 
the nautilus. 

At last we came the banks of Newfound- 
land, with their fog-clouds and their codfish ; and 
here we, one and all, fell to fishing, with various 
but. generally ill success; and at this paint the 
ice-banks from the northern regions came down 
upon us, ing scenes at once so novel and 
so beautiful, that pen and pencil mast have play , 
awhile. cs 

The Iceberg is indeed a sight of most peculiar 
majesty, as it comes slowly sailing on before the 
wind. Most frequently enveloped in a cloud of 
mist, its neighbourhood may be detected by the 
chill atmosphere which hangs upon its way; but 
when, as on some few occasions, it breasts the waves 
in open beauty, itis indeed a most ae spectacle. 
One moment it comes floating on like some huge 
ship; anon, by some seemingly magic change, it 
bears the shape of a magnificent cathedral, rich 
in its multitude of fretted pinnacles, glowing in 
golden sunshine, and jewelled with a thousand 
sparkling hues; then, on a sudden, with a sullen 
groan, it slowly bends, and bowing forward, top- 
ples headlong with a roar of thunder, whilst its 
inverted form gives some new food to fancy:* 

It was a glorious summer's morning, but glow- 
ing hot, when the sails flapping heavily against 
the mast, as we lay to off Sandy Hook, to take 
in our pilot, proclaimed our voyage closed. Soon 
the sails filled again ; the low sprit of sand, known 
as the Hook, was passed, and the entrance of New 
York Bay—The Narrows—opened to our view. 


* As the upper ice becomes porous with the action of the 
air, the icebergs frequently topple over so as to present an 
entirely new surface above the water. Many of them were 
of an cnormous altitude (from 100 to 300 feet) ; and some idea 
of their magnitude may be formed from the fact that, huge 
as they appeared to us, two-thirds of their dimensions are 
always concealed beneath the waves. 
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THE NARROWS, NEW YORK BAY, FROM SANDY HOOK. 


Before us lay the entrance to the harbour, con- 
tracted by two necks of land into a narrow pas- 
sage, guarded on either side by a small fort. 
Beyond these spread out the Bay which bears 
New York—* The Empire City” of the New 
‘World—upon its bosom; the distance bounded 
by the green hills of Staten Island and New 
Jersey. 

Such is the scene which welcomes the wan- 
derer to the shores of Manhattan. At all times 
lovely in its features,—glowing and bright in 
climate, luxuriant beyond compare in vegeta- 
tion, most rich in verdure,—its every charm is 
multiplied a thousand-fold when its fresh beauties 
greet an eye wearied with the monotonous glare of 
asea-voyage. Oh, welcome sight of Mother Earth! 
—so glad to all thy sons, that no one after-scene 
throughout that Western World—replete with 
natural beauties as it is—hath ever power to efface 
a pleasant memory of that green and glorious 
shore. 

Fist impressions are very important matters. 

First impressions have a rommlable tendenc 
towards prejudice; and prejudice is very mu 
given to misrepresentation. 

Se iana have been very much in vogue of 
late years. A Yankee’s “sentiment” is gene- 
rally supposed to consist in sitting on a pikefence 
in a thunderstorm, smoking a “ long nine,” and 
picking his teeth with a pine-wood chip. As for 
the iades our conceit imagines them to be repre- 


sented rather favourably than otherwise by that 
steam-boat coquette in the far-west, who, when 
asked by a illow.pecccnyer whether she would 
take a slice of roast turkey, replied, “ Thank yer 
purdigiously, mister ; but I’d purfur a pretty little 
immoderate gob of them bababby sassengers.” 

I therefore was obliged to bring my first im- 
pressions to a full maturity, before I could venture 
to pronounce upon their shape and colour. 

And here they are. 

“ Well, I!—why, nonsense. This ar’n’t yeu? 
Well—I never—your name’s Wildrake, ar’n’t it? 
A freend of my freend Hogden the consul? 
Mine’s Cole—Kit Cole, from Chawsplinter Creek, 
away south. Well, no matter—I heerd the ship 
was chuck, and yeu heer—so I came to look yeu 
up a once. How long have yeu been in the 
city ?” 

“ Just half an hour.” 

“ Guessed as much—then I reckon you haven’t 
seen nothin’—not the Park—nor Broadway— 
nor the Third Avenoo—nor the Bowery—nor the 
Battery. And yeu haven’t called none—nor left 
no cards, nor compliments, nor none o’ them kind 
o’ things. Nor been to Niblo’s—nor dined at the 
Globe—nor supped at the Terrapin Lunch, nor 
the Shakspere—nor had'a mint-julep at Willard’s 
—nor seen Kurnel Webb—nor teas to Hoboken 
—nor Brooklyn—nor Statten Island—nor up the 
Hudson, nor nowhere. Come—hang on—I’ll 


scorch yer.” 
: C2 
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So saying, my new ally swung towards the door. 

“ Well, ar’n’t yeu comin’? Oh! well, I see— 
yeu ar’n’t quite used yet. Well, time’s enough ;” 
and with that he threw himself into a rocking- 
chair ; pitched his feet some twenty inches higher 
than his head on the window-ledge; drew out a 
cigar, a flint, a steel, and a lump of German 
tinder; lighted his principe, and commenced alter- 
nately to puff, and rock, and spit. 

He was a tall, gaunt, sinewy young fellow; as 
strong as Hercules, as brown as Pan, and as awk- 
ward as a newly-caught Satyr. His countenance 
was cast-iron—his complexion sallow—his eyes 
deeply set, dark, and cunning. His dress was 
rather roomy than elegant; his coat large, and blue, 
with brass buttons; his waistcoat wide, and of a 
thunder-and-lightning pattern; his collars high, 
and limp, and ravelly. Moreover, his things flew 
about him like streamers, inasmuch as he only 
buttoned the buttons of necessity. 

“ Come,” said he, as I finished this cursory 
survey of his outward man from the corners of 
my eyes, “ what on ’arth are yeu glowrin’ at? 
Yeu don’t seem used to the sight o’ men. Well, 
preehaps one does feel a queery fish when one’s 
jest off sea. But however, fix yerself right an’ 
tight, an’ I’ll track with ye down to the Customus, 
an’ get old Sam Swartwout to pass yer plunder— 
though by, ’tain’t old Sam now—he’s sloped with 
the State dollars—forgot that—clear girt, right- 
away. However, Jacob Harvey knows. So yeu 
jest get in fix while I go andtakeahorn. I'll 
be back now as soon as a man ’ud whip his mo- 
ther—” and away he went. 

Here was a first impression ! 

“ Come on,” shouted Mr. Cole, bursting into 
my room again at the expiration of ten minutes, 
with the force of a sucking hurricane, “ the jig’s 
up. Come on, ye’re all in fix now. Woo on ’arth 
told you to come to the Astor House? It’s jest 
about the biggest best bit of a house in these 
United States; but it’s a bad house for horns— 
they carn’t come drinks—they cam’t mix mint- 
juleps.” 

“What is a mint-julep?” 

“ What’s a mint-julep? Well, I am blamed! 
What’s a mint-julep! What’s a coon? Hoh! why 
where on’arth was yeu raised, not toknow what’sa 
mint-julep? Preehaps yeu never seen a hailstorm, 
nor a ginsling, nor an apple-toddy, nor a cocktail, 
nor a porteree, nor an eggnogg, nor a sangoree, nor 
a gingeroo? Well, I never—you Britishers are 

ueer cods—yeu are—or I wish J may be blamed. 
ut here’s Broadway.” 

As Mr. Cole spoke, we emerged from the mas- 
sive entrance of “the Mammoth Hotel,” and 
stood in Broadway. Immediately before us was 
the Park, a large railed square of grass, fringed 
with trees, and ornamented on the further side by 
the City Hall. On either side of the enclosure 
yan two main streets, meeting at an angle of the 
Park, so as to form a letter Y: the right branch of 


which, as we stood at the fork, led off to the St. 
Giles’s, and the left branch to the St. James’s, 
quarter of the city; whilst the tail was that 
commercial thoroughfare, par excellence called 
“ Broadway,” and which terminated in the Bowl- 
ing Green, the Battery, and the Bay. 

The scene, as we turned down the street towards 
the water, was very striking. Hundreds of vehicles 
of every kind—private carriages, heavily-laden 
‘waggons, empty trucks, four-horse omnibuses, 
two-horse “ hacks,” all were urging their way 
through a gordian knot of difficulties at a high- 
pressure pace, amidst a stunning chorus of shouts 
and curses, and cracking whips. The struggling 
crowd, as we looked down upon them from the 
steps of the hotel, could only be likened to a 
lump of microscopic eels in paste. ‘The architec- 
tural arrangement of the strect was very irregular. 
Here a church, there a block of stores, then a 
garden, after that an inn, then stores again, and 
so on, up and down, ad infinitum, whilst all the 
styles and orders of every clime and country 
scemed mixed up in most admirable disregard of 
order. <A very gay and picturesque appearance 
was, however, given to them all, by the variety of 
gaily-coloured awnings which shaded almost 
every window ; and it was refreshing for the ae 
to rest, amid the dust and boiling turmoil of the 
street, upon the green locust and acacia trees 
which lined the edge of the foot-pavement, aflord- 
ing shade and shelter to a heap of niggers, saw- 
ing firewood ; of porters, waiting for a hiring ; or 
of Paddy-whack hackmen, eagerly plying for a 
fare with most harmonious broguc. 

Busy as was the scene in gencral, the uproar 
in the street, at the moment of our egress from the 
hotel, was increased tenfold by a race, then and 
there actually coming off. A well-known sport- 
ing character of the city had made a bet that he 
would drive his “ Newark waggon” (a light car- 
riage with two horses) the whole length of Broad- 
way at its most crowded hour, faster than his op- 
ponent could perform the distance on foot, on 
the foot-pavement. The fun was at its height as 
we stepped out. In the centre of the street was 
the sporting charioteer, stuck fast between a Flat- 
bush waggon and a loaded truck, and making 
equally good use of a quick tongue and a heavy 
whip, with both of which he let out frecly on all 
sides. In the meantime, his opponent, steaming 
and stewing under the heat of a broiling sun, was 
rushing like a maniac along the footway, jostling 
one, hustling another, upsetting a third, and 
the while shouting at the top of his lungs for a 
clear course. A clear course in Broadway, at 
mid-day! Rare notion! However, on he ran, 
screcching at the top of his voice, and after him a 
crowd of little boys and lazy loafers, who, having 
nothing better to amuse them, watched the match 
with eager interest. ““ Now, Stevens, work ahead 
—you’ve the track—lap him—the waggon’s fixed 
almighty still—go it, legs—now, wheels—I’ll bet 
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two mint-juleps to a cocktail on toes—hullalaroo 
—mind the applewoman—see, the waggon’s free 
—yep—yoho.” And as the waggon dashed for- 
ward in pursuit of the pedestrian, who had now 
gained some headway, the whole population— 
white, black, and ‘ord mixture—joined in the 
hue and cry, and rushed after their several cham- 
pions as eagerly as if their fate hung on the issue. 

“Now, then,” quoth Mr. Cole, “here’s the 
Globe. Come in. Here’s a feller yeu must 
know—a chap woo’d make mince-meat of all crea- 
tion in five minutes, and whip his weight in wild 
cats while yeu swallowed a horn. I’ll tell yer, 
he can float farther, swim faster, dive deeper, and 
come up drier than any I ever did see—he can. 
Oh! he is a downright, upright, shingle-splitter, 
he is. Yeu must cotton to Mat Doubleton.” 

« Doubleton !—what, of the Devil’s Horn on 
the Little Sulphur?” 

‘‘ The very—yeu’ve a ticket to him; well, he 
is an angel—but come, put out.” 

So saying, we entered the Globe hotel; and 
finding, on inquiry at the bar, that Mr. Doubleton, 
contrary to the usual early habit of the New 
World, was still in his room, we walked directly 
upto No. 42, in the sky-parlours. 

There was no need to knock at the door; it was 
wide open; and as we approached, a dialogue was 
in full play between the “ Angel” and the Irish 
chambermaid. (All the chamber-jewels of New 
York being emeralds. 

“Burn me, Mary,” roared the Angel, “why 
the ’tarnal heap didn’t you rouse me more airly ? 
Here’s noon past, and the muskeeters have a’most 
clawed my eyes out. It’s no use—none. Them 

’ devils ’ud eat through an iron pot; you couldn’t 
keep ’em out, if you slept with yer head in a 
steam-biler—that you couldn’t. Come, whar’s 
my poet water, you Mississippi-ringtail-roarer, 

ou 2” —— 

“ Och, shure yer hanner’s hot water’s cold— 
an’ brakefast’s a-waitin’—an’ all you Southerners 
lies in bed all day till to-morrow—an’ ”— 

Here we interrupted the discourse by enterin; 
a little low room, “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
miserably furnished with a short truckle-bed with- 
out hangings, and a rush-bottomed chair, on 
which stood a blue-and-white basin, and a soap- 
dish. Before a small looking-glass, with his back 
to the door, and the coverlet from his bed doin; 
duty on his shoulders for a dressing-gown, stoo 
the redoubtable Matthew Doubleton, Esq., of the 
Devil’s Horn, on the Little Sulphur, Mississippi. 

“Well, Mat,” began Mr. Cole—giving . the 
coverlet a pull which at once dragged it off the 
Angel’s shoulders— what’s up now? Here’s 
a man from the Old Country’s got a ticket for 
yer to show him sights in Mississippi.” 

<* Well, an’ he'll see sights ‘dak: I reckon,” 
replied Mat; “he won’t see anythin’ like it any 
other war—that you may swear. But you're 
welcome, strannger ;” and we shook hands. 
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«So, Mat,” resumed Mr. Cole, “how’s the 
hunt—have you chanced upon him?” 

“Not clinched him,” was Mat’s reply, “but 
I’m on his tracks. He’s somewhere down these 
diggins. I reckon I’ll hit him off about West- 
point, or Saratoga, or some o’ these northern 
skylarking bottoms; and then, burn me but I’m 
down on him like a duck on a June bug.” 

‘* What friend is Mr. Doubleton looking for?” 
innocently inquired I. 

“Freend! Well, I! that does whip all. I'll 
tell yer. Some strannger, awhile ago, put some 
arkwardness, d’ye see, on Mat’s sister at a 
gatherin’; so, having nothin’ better to do this 
summer, he’s jest made tracks up north here 
after him, to look up a ’pology.” 

“You don’t mean that he 
miles to fight a man?” 

“T reckon that’s jest about what yeu’ll make 
of it—and I’ll go aBiddle shin-plaster—and plank 
the eel-skins—that he makes holes in him. But 
where’s yer heading? Mat and I are going to 
the Long Island races to-morrer ; and next day 
we make tracks up the Hudson to look up Mat’s 
skeary strannger. Yeu’ll come o’course?” 

“Oh! anything. I’m unanimous.” 

As I wish it to be very clearly understood that 
facts alone will, at all times, form the staple of 
these sketches—truth being at all times, in my 
experience, stranger than fiction—it may interest 
the reader to learn that Mat’s “skeary stranger,” 
being “looked up” at Westpoint, made an ample 
apology for all errors, past and to come, to the 
immense disappointment of Kit Cole, who was 
very anxious to see a little of his friend’s ball- 
practice. 

Thus much, then, for my first impressions; but 
my heart clings still around Kit Cole in fond 
remembrance of the fact that he first taught my 
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lips to love mrnt-suLEP. For the rest, the brief 
sketch given here of my companions will enable 
the reader to form some idea of how my first day 
flew, both “fast and furiona.” Little boots it, then, 
for me to enter into tedious detail, how we dined 
at the Astor House, to the tune of three courses 
in twelve minutes—how we afterwards smoked 
cigars without end, amd drank innumerable juleps ; 
how we saw several trotting-matches in the Third 
Avenue, and, after, Jooked in at the Park Theatre ; 
and finally, how—overcome with dust, fatigue, 
heat, and excitement—we finished off the evening 
at the Shakspere, where the last thing I remem- 
ber was my Mississippi friend washing his face in 
the punch-bowl, using the lemon as soap, and 
wondering “ war’ on ’arth they kept the water, 
till it got so ’tarnal strong and stingy.” 





“ Pretty first impressions these! Here is a 
worthy follower of Mrs. Trollope,” exclaims 
“ the gentle reader.” 

Not so—notso. The exaggerating medium of 
distance through which the stranger has beenaccus- 
tomed to observe the character of Uncle Sam has 
predisposed our minds to ridicule. Hence are we 
ever more prepared to be amused than taught; 
more ready to be made to laugh than think. And 
truly it isa field rich in the fanciful flowers of fun. 
Be it so, then. Let us be merry. I will gather 
some few of those heads of humour which so 
plentifully strew my path, and will bring home 
the gleanings. But let me not be thought to bear 
ill-will towards the tiller of the field. “Langh 
and grow fat,” is my motto; but ill-natured jocu- 
larity, being mae: bilious, and splenetic, 

agrees with nobody. My bent it is to be merry, 
without becoming intrusive, or impertinent—to 


sketch the living manners as they rise, without 
pulaming pore confidence or ridiculing social 
worth. ough full of twinkling eccentricities, 
as Argus of bright eyes, our Brother Jonathan 
possesses those far better attributes, which, though 
more homely—and on that account more seldom 
touched upon—are none the less true tests of 
character. Let not my purpose, then, be mis- 
interpreted, that I—in wandering through kis 
highways and byways—should often seize an the 
most showy (and, therefore, frequently, most 
worthless) flowers, and leave the violet to sweeten 
and adorn its privacy in peace. 

My first impressions of more serious matters, 
confirmed by subsequent experience, show me, 
that in this mighty continent an almost reckless 
freedom of manner cocxists with rigid principle, 
whilst a broad stream of whim and oddity in vain 
endeavours to obscure a vigorous under-curreat 
of true worth. Society docs not in gencral mani- 
fest so many marks of recent organization 98 
might with reason be expected; and the architec- 
ture of this wondrously rising social fabric may 
be defined as firm in principle, though somewhat 
awkward in construction ; and altogether pleasing 
in effect, though seldom classically true. : 

One old-world beauty here becomes » striking 
want, in the total absence of those ancient halls 
and ruins ivy-grown—the scenes and haants of 
old historical associations,—which are so plentiful 
and pleasing in our own dear Jand; but Natere 
has bestowed her bounties with a lavish hand; 
and, as a gifted and justly-celebrated American 
once aptly said to me, in relation to this subject, 
“That country needs to borrow little from anti- 
quity which, having worked out its own inde- 
pendence, can turn the eye of history upon the 
tomb of Washington.” 
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‘BONAPARTE AT MISS FROUNCE’S SCHOOL. 


WY G. A. A”’BECKFTT. 


‘Tue mind of infancy is said to resemble wax, and 
certainly, from its excessive softness, there is 
reason in the simile. The impressions made 
upon children blic events are very curious, 
and ‘warrant us m looking back upon boyhood as 
one of the greenest spots of our existence. 
In the followmg chapter will be found a few 
Juvenme REMTxIsceNces OF TRE WaR WITH 
France anp BonaParte. 

During the very stirring events that’ were 
taking place on the Continent of Europe in the 
early part of the present century, my father, who 
was a respectable attorney, thought it prudent to 
place me at a preparatory school near Kensington. 
‘While Pitt was boldly contending against the 
revolutionary mania of France, I was engaged in 
a laborious contest with the difficulties of Lindley 
Murray. It was almost on the very day of Badajoz 
being taken, that I succeeded in mastering the 
last chapter of the Mother’s Catechism ; and the 
same post that brought news of Wellington 
having forced the enemy’s lines, and secured his 
colours, gave intelligence of my having carried off 


the silver pen in triumph, as a prize for writing 
against my schoolfellows. 

While Napoleon Bonaparte was taking lessons 
in the art of war, I was ‘ling in an establish- 
ment for “ young gentlemen from three to eight,” 
lg being drenched from the Pierian spring, 
whose water is laid on to the youthful mind at 
the rate of about thirty guineas per annum. 
When the illustrious Wellington forced the 
enemy to lay down his arms, I had surrendered 
the custom: spoon, fork, and six towels into 
the hands of my schoolmistress, I have no 
doubt the warlike character of the times in which 
she lived had impressed itself on her nature, 
for she was gress addicted to the system of 
flogging, which is one of the necessary features 
of a military era. Often has the word been given 
to “march up” into the bed-room of the lady 
who presided over the school, and frequently 
have I obeyed the summons, when the birch, or 
a busk from the stays, of my instructress, has ex- 
piated some piece of juvenile delinquency. In 
vain were the words “I will be good,” reiterated 





M1S8 FROUNCE AND THE ROY. 


amid screams and tears; for, until the avenging 
rod or the vindicatory whalebone—as the case 
might be—had done its office, it wes hopeless to 
try to stay the hand of Miss Frounce, whe took 
im young gentlemen from three to eight—and,ten 
$e one, took m their parents also. 


But while I am dwelling on the memory of 
ut W. g : 


the meen the Hammersmith i, I 
am forgetting the stirring events that were taking 
place on. the Continent. Bonaparte had just 
escaped from Elba, and Miss Frounce, ike wn 
admirable politician, took advantage of this im- 
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portant event to overawe the “ young gentle- 
men from three to eight” who were under her 
guidance. On all occasions Bonaparte was held 
up as the great bugbear, and there was not a boy 
in the school who was not firmly convinced that 
Miss Frounce had Napoleon under her thumb— 
that, in fact, if any of “the young gentlemen” 
should prove refractory, Miss Frounce had it in 
her power to send for Bony with as much facility 
as she could order the sweeps or the dustman. 
If a boy, when spelling, knocked an ¢ out of the 
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word annihilate, he was threatened with being 
handed over to the tender mercies of Bonaparte ; 
and every one of the pupils of Miss Frounce felt 
assured that, if Napoleon invaded England, he 
would knock at the door of the “ establishment 
for young gentlemen from three to eight” the 
very morning after his arrival. 

Whatever might have been his feeling of hos- 
tility towards the Prince of Wales, or the members 
of the cabinet, my firm conviction was, that Master 
Snodgrass, who had been turned back in gram- 
mar, had much more to apprehend from Napoleon 
than the Regent and the ministers. Sometimes 
have I contemplated the possibility of hiding in 
case of the dreaded visit; but then it has flashed 
upon my juvenile mind that Bonaparte was not 
to be baffled, and that he would inevitably look 
under all the beds in the house, rather than be 
oiled in the ven geance which the “ young gentle- 
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men from three to eight” were convinced in- 
spired him. 

Never shall I forget the panic that seized on 
“all the boys” when the fact was announced 
that a leg of mutton had been stolen from the 
larder. could be the thief? Why, of 
course, nobody but Bonaparte. Miss Frounce, 
wishing to ce the intimidating reputation 
of her great bugbear, favoured the idea, and the 
whole of the “ young gentlemen from three to 
eight,” were under the firm im ion that 
Bonaparte had landed in England during the 
night, secured the leg of mutton, and retreated 
before daylight into the bosom of his own army. 
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Such impressions as those I have related are 
strange and absurd; but there are many now 
Treas hn: if they happened, during the time of 
the Bonaparte panic, to be inmates of a prepara- 

gentlemen from three to 
eight,” will recognise the fidelity of the feelings 
I have described. 


I never ate the lollipop which went by the 
name of his ribs, without being awed by a sort of 
unaccountable fear that Bonaparte might yet 
break from his captivity, and pay me off per- 
sonally for the indignity offered him in pur- 
chasing a hap’orth of his anatomy, and sucking 
it, like Tom Trot or Everton Toffe. 


eer for “yo 


SONG. 


Here's smile for the past, with its sunshine and 
ade ; 

For no tear can restore us one joy that’s decay’d: 

F’en an urn, when the sunlight is over it thrown, 

No more seems the record of sorrow alone. 

For the brightness that heav’n hath lovingly shed 

Seems to tell us how calm is the sleep of the dead. 


A smile! still a smile ! though the flow’rs which appear 

On our pathway of life may yet cradle a tear: 

Still the light of our gladness each drop will illume, 

And its warmth change each grief to the spirit’s 
perfume. 

Then why should we sorrow, when gladness can shed 

A light o’er the living, a calm o’er the dead? L. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF PRAYA. 


BY W. RALEIGH BAXTER, LL.D. 


Ir public attention had not recently been directed 
to the subject of earthquakes, by the. lamentable 
needa nce of these phenomena in the West 
India Islands, detailed in the newspapers, I might 
have saved myself. the trouble of narrating some 
facts which have come to my knowledge, in re- 
lation to one of these visitations, of which the 
Island of Terceira was the subject in the year 
1841. The only published record of this earth- 
quake and its results, upon which I can lay my 
hands, is to be found in a professional journal 
(the “ Nautical Magazine ”’), whose circulation is 
limited to that class to which it is addressed. 
This account was officially furnished to our Go- 
-vernment by Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at 
St. Michael’s: to it, and to the officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship “Styx,” I owe the facts to which I 
am about to give a wider publicity than they have 
hitherto obtained. Before entering into parti- 
culars of the last earthquake at Terceira, I may 
as well remind my readers that the island in ques- 
tion is one of nine which constitute the archi- 
pelago of the Azores, and is, in common with the 
rest, a dependency of the crown of Portugal. 
The interesting group of islands, called the 
Azores, is situated between the latitudes of 36° 
and 39°, and the longitudes 25° and 30°. They 
were discovered about the year 1432, by Gonzalo 
, an emissary of: the enterprising Don 
Henrique of Portugal, and colonized shortly after- 
wards by the Portuguese, by whom, owing to the 
vast numbers of hawks found by them, they were 
called Azores; the word agor, in the language of 
the colonists, signifying a hawk. These islands 
are, to all appearance, of volcanic origin: every 
rtion of them gives evidence to confirm this 
lief. Calderas, or hot springs, are found in 
some; craters of scarcely extinct volcanoes in 
others; and all are, more or less, subject to fre- 
quent convulsions. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate the recurrence and the results of volcanic 
action in these islands ; but I cannot help alluding 
to one phenomenon which occurred in 1808. The 
north-western portion of the island of Fayal was 
rent with a noise similar to the discharge of 
cannon, and in the middle of cultivated fields 
wned an immense crater of twenty-four acres 
in extent. For two days this crater discharged 
such quantities of scorie and pumice-stones, that 
the ground was covered by them to the depth of 
from one to four feet, in an extent of three leagues 
fees ad one broad. A few days after, fourteen 
smaller craters formed in the neighbourhood of 
the first, from all of which immense quantities of 
lava flowed. When this crater became tranquil, 
which was not till it had discharged, for many 
days, a burning current, that, descending its 


sides, rolled into the sea at four miles distance, it 
was found to be 3500 feet above the level of the 
sea, which was higher than.any portion of the 
island was before. One of these islands, St. 
Michael’s, is remarkable for the numerous islets 
that, from time to time, have been raised from the 
sea in its vicinity. The latest event of this kind 
took place in June 1811, when the island of Sa- 
brina was elevated by a volcanic eruption. This 
island was about a mile in circumference, and 
300 feet high ; in the month of October it com- 
menced sinking gradually, and in February 1812, 
it had snarely disappeared. Altogether the 
physical history of the Azores furnishes some 
of the most singular facts in relation to volcanic 
action. I must pass, however, to the consi- 
deration of the particular event to which the 
illustrations before me apply —the destruction 
of Praya. This town was situated on the shore 
of the bay of the same name, at the east end of 
Terceira, and about twelve miles from Angra, 
the capital of the island; it contained 562 
houses, constructed of lava, the only building ma- 
ce in the island. In the vicinity of i ae 
four villages, containing in all a population o! 
about 9000 people. The district, which comprised 
Praya and these villages, is the most fertile in 
the island, and was on this account selected as a 
residence by the early settlers. The population 
was entirely agricultural; the levies, which offered 
a bold and successful resistance to an expedition 
in favour of Don Miguel, which attempted to land 
on Terceira in 1829, were selected principally from 
the people of Praya and the adjacent villages. The 
town of Praya was utterly destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1614; and though menaced several times 
since, escaped injury until the 12th of June, 1841, 
when a violent shock was felt, extending with 
diminished force to the westward. For two ee 
the earth continued to be shaken; and on the 
evening of the 2nd an undulation of the earth 
took place, which destroyed the buildings pe 
viously weakened by the former shocks. e 
people then betook themselves to the fields for 
security. Early on the morning of the 15th, a 
violent trembling and horizontal undulation of 
the ground commenced, and continued, with inter- 
vals of ten minutes and a duration of about ten 
seconds, for the space of half-an-hour, when a 
strong vibratory ‘aa distinctly rocking motion was 
communicated to the surface, which laid in ruins 
the entire town, and did great injury tothe adjacent 
villages, and to many of the public buildings in 
the island. Another shock occurred on the 16th, 
and the island was not restored to a state of 
quietude till the 26th. In addition to the utter 
ruin of the town of Praya, a rent was left in the 
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got about a mile in length, stretching westward 
m the edge of the water. When the motion 
was greatest, “it was observed,” says Mr. Hunt, 
“that every convulsion was preceded by a loud 
subterraneous noise, resembling thunder, eoexactly 
‘varying m intensity according to the succeedin; 
shocks, that the first became the harbinger 
gauge of the other.” On the 17th of June the 
people took courage to return to their ruined 
es; but seeing the devastation that had been 
effected, departed in search of more quiet habita- 
tions. The condition in which two of the churches 
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‘were found after the earthquake is represented 
by the engravings, which are copied from sketches 
made vn the spot by Lieutenant Parkhurst, of 
the “Styx,” a steam-frigate despatched, sub- 

ment to the convulsion described here, to 
pe asurvey of the Azores, for the security of 
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navigation near these islands. It is a circum- 
stance creditable to the people of Praya, that the 
restoration of these churches to a state fit for 
public worship, was the first object which en- 
gaged their attention. 

‘There is a good deal of room for speculation in 
this brief statement, but the present is not the 
occasion to indulge im it. For the phenomena of 
ove generally we can easily account by 
the theory now popularly received. I need 
scarcely inform my readers that this theory is 
based upon the supposition that the earth, im ages 
‘very remote, contained within itself sufficient heat 
to retain the mineral constituents of which its mass 
is composed in a state of igneous liquefaction ; 
and, moreover, that at a moderate depth below 
the surface of the earth, this “ central heat,” as it 
is called, continues in a state of violent activity. 
It is stated by those to whom all credence is due 
in such matters, that in penetrating beyond a 
depth of forty fect, the temperature of the earth 
increases steadily, the augmentation being im the 
popes of about one degree for every forty-two 
leet, or about 120 degrees for every mile. At 
this rate, the metals, tin and bismuth, should exist 
in a fluid state four miles from the surface ; aad 
ata of thirty miles the temperature should 
be Mee cae to melt iron, a) of the least 
fusible metals. According to this philosophy, the 
solid crust of the globe iso thin shell of crystalline 
rocks, which has cooled around the fused mass, 
and extends but to 1-140 of the distance to the 
centre. Admit the existence of an orifice er 
crack in this “crust,” and the evidence of internal 
heat becomes manifest in volcanic cruptions end 
motions of the earth. 
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VENERABLE BEDE. 





JARROW CHURCH. 


In former times—or, to name a definite period, we 
shall say in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ere 
paper money was introduced, it was customary, in the 
great commercial cities of Italy, and very likely also in 
these of other European countries; for a bag, pur- 
porting to contain a certain sum of gold or silver 
faortey, to pass from hand to hand, without its con- 
temte being examined or counted, on the credit of the 
ttle label attached to it, specifying how much there 
was, or ought to be, within. This saved a great deal 
of trouble; and when, at length, it might become 
neceseary, from any cause, to count the money, and a 
deficiency should be found, either in the tale, weight, 
or etandard; why, thea, the holder had his remedy 
against the person from whom he got the bag, and 
‘might recover from him the deficiency—if he could. 
What the label was to the old leathern money-bag, 
such has been the term ‘‘ Venerable” to the cheater, 
literary, moral, and religious, of the old monk of Jar- 
row. From the customary influence of this little word 
“venerable,” though the old Miracle Trading Com- 
pany, by which it was sanctioned, if not originally im- 
posed, has greatly declined in credit; and from the 
ity of Bede’s bag, hie works, to wit, in eight 
volumes folio, appalling to even the most assiduous 
teller, ita contents have been very seldom examined ; 
and, though hints have from time to time been given 
by « few who had had the curiosity to look into it with 
some degree of attention, that it was not filled exclu- 
sively with the precious metals, it has yet been sealed 
‘p again and put into circulation at pretty nearly its 
old nominal value. Dropping here the metaphorical 
bag, we shall proceed to give a few particulars relating 
to Venerable Bede, illustrative of his times, his know- 
ledge, and his writings. 
Bede was born a.p. 673, m that part of the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumberland which now forms the 
county of Durham and, according to tradition, in the 


? sectioned of Monkton,-a village abeut two mites 
to the south-westward of Jarrow, in the of 
which he died, a.». 785. The cut at the commence- 
ment of this article presents a view of Jarrew Church, 
from the eastward. This church, which ory ‘be- 
Jenged to the monastery of Jarrow, is one of the oldest 
in the kingdom; it was founded, in 681, by Beneditt 
Biscop, who had founded another monastery at Weer- 
mouth, dedicated to St. Peter, about seven years before. 
According to an inscription, of the period, now placed 
within Jarrow Church, over the arch of the tower, ‘it 
was dedicated ‘‘ to St. Paul on the 9th of the kalends-of 
Mey, in the 15th year of King Egfrid, and im the 4th 
of Ceolfrid, abbot of the said church,” thet is, on the 
Bnd April, 685. 

The form of religion, which then passed for: Ohris- 
tianity, having been intreduced to the Saxons of the 
south by the monk Augustine, under the easpices-of 
Pope Gregory the Great, in 596, and those of the 
north having been converted also by the monks, within 
the course of the succeeding forty years—the bishop- 
rick of Lindisfurn having been founded in 635—a pro- 
fession of monkery appears to have become extremely 
prevalent among the new converts, and more especialy 
those who were of royal or noble birth. Monasteries 
were founded in various parts of the kingdom by 
persons of wealth or influence, of both sexes, who, 
gathering together a colony of monks and nans, not 
unfrequently under the same roof, withdrew from the 
cares and vanities of the great world, to devote them- 
selves to a life of holy celibacy and pious seclusion, 
and, possibly, to enjoy the pleasure of administermg 
the affairs of a little world of their own. That many 
good and sineerely pious persons found in sch places 
a refage from the anxieties of secular life, there can be 
no question; but it is also certam that many of the 
professed still retained the vices and bad passions 
which they brought with them, whether from the 
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country or the court; for, since to ‘a spotless mind 
and innocent,” 
“« Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ;”” 
8o neither are the consecrated walls of a monastery a 
restraint on the cogitations of a mind that is impure. - 
“« What exile from his native land 
E’er left himself behind ?”’ 

Amongst the best deserving of those of that age 
who pleased themselves by founding monasteries, Be- 
nedict Biscop may justly claim a place. He was of 
noble family, and had held an office under King Oswy’; 
but he renounced all secular honours in order to devote 
himself to religion. He became a monk, having 
received the tonsure in the celebrated monastery of 
Lerins, in Provence ; and after having visited Rome 
twice or thrice, he commenced the foundation of the 
monastery at Wearmouth in 674, having obtained 
from King Egfrid a grant of land in order to enable 
him to carry his design into effect. He sent to France 
for masons to build the church; and he also sent to 
the same country for glaziers to glaze the windows— 
this art, according to Bede, being then unknown in 
England. He decorated the interior of the church 
with paintings which he had brought from Rome ; 
one wall being covered with pictures of the Virgin 
and the twelve Apostles, and others with subjects from 
the Evangelists and Revelations, together with repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgment and the mystery of 
the Incarnation, so that the humble disciple might feel 

.his faith confirmed wherever he turned. He further 
enriched his new establishment with many relics and 
books which he had obtained abroad; and he also 
brought from Rome Brother John to officiate as leader 
of the choir, and to instruct the monks in chanting 
the service. 

Into this monastery (Wearmouth) Bede entered as 
an alumnus, or pupil, when he was only seven years 
old.’ At the age of nineteen he was ordained a deacon 
by John of Beverly, then Bishop of Hexham; and at 
the age of thirty he was ordained a priest by the same 
prelate. Shortly after his admission to the priesthood 
he appears to have removed to the brother monastery 
of Jarrow, where he continued to reside till the time 
of his decease, diligently employing himself in com- 
piling glosses and expositions of the Scriptures, and 
in composing works for the edification both of himself 
and his brethren. At that time there were six 
hundred monks belonging to the monasteries of 
‘Wearmouth and Jarrow, and in most of the other 
monasteries of the kingdom their number appears to 
have been proportionably great. Most of those monks 
were not priests, but a kind of intermediate class, 
between the clergy and laity, bound by a vow to yield 
obedience to their abbot, and to live a chaste and 
holy life. 

It may be here remarked that in the time of Bede 
most of the monks were accustomed to labour with 
their hands in the fields of the monastery, as well as 
to pray with their heart and voice in the church or the 
cell: they mowed the hay; reaped and thrashed the 
corn; and eke, milked the cows and fed the calves. 
But, in subsequent times, the number of monks be- 
longing to each monastery became greatly diminished ; 
for the more pious, who were also possibly the more 
indglent, and certainly the most powerful and knowing, 


having discovered that manual labour withdrew them 
too much from their more pleasing offices of devotion, 
it was thought better to employ laymen to cultivate 
their grounds and perform the more laborious servile 
offices about the monastery. The number of those 
admitted to profession was restricted; and as the 
monks belonging to a monastery became fewer and 
more select, so did the number of its lay labourers in- 
crease. 

Under his instructors Bede acquired such a know- 
ledge of the Latin language as to be able to write it 
with clearness and ease; and it has also been said that 
he had a knowledge of Greek: if he had, it was very 
small, and certainly not beyond a mere knowledge of 
words as synonymous with others of Latin. From the 
Greek he derived no knowledge of things; for of all 
that is most interesting and permanently valuable in 
Greek literature, he was wholly ignorant as a coloured 
gentleman of New York is of the spirit of Shakepeare’s 
age. We are informed that the genius of Bede em- 
braced the whole cyclopzedia of human learning ; that 
he acquired his knowledge of natural philosophy and 
mathematics from the purest sources, namely, from 
the works of the Greek and Latin authors themselves ; 
and that he had a competent knowledge of poetry, rhe- 
toric, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, music, cosmo- 
graphy, chronology, and history. By one writer he is 
represented as “trimming the lamp of learning, and 
irradiating the Saxon realm of Northumberland with 
a clear and steady light; while another, who has re- 
cently edited a translation of a portion of Bede’s 
works, professing to amend the language of the text, 
and in his own slip-shod introduction supplying proof 
of his incompetence to perform the task, says, in his 
own peculiar style, that it ‘‘seems not a little sur- 
prising that one who had scarce moved further than 
the place of his nativity should so accurately describe 
those at a distance.” The correctness of description, 
it is to be observed, is here taken for granted: the 
correct transcription of a portion of Gulliver’s Travels 
by the master of the City of London School would be 
just as surprising as Bede's accurate description of 
“« those at a distance.”| For a specimen of such accu- 
racy, we beg to refer the reader to Bede’s tract, “‘ De 
Locis Sacris,” which the learned editor has, most un- 
accountably, neglected to cite. 

The writer who described Bede, as “ trimming the 
lamp of learning,” might have represented him, more 
truly and graphically, as a good-natured, garrulous 
old monk, of great but not accurate memory, beguiling 
the long winter nights, by reading to the other monks 
in the common hall, with the aid of a rushlight, a 
huge volume of extracts, compiled by himself, from the 
works of the fathers; varying his course of lectures 
with a chapter of his own Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Nation, ‘‘stuffed here and there with 
thumping miracles, for which he must be pardoned,” 
as Bishop Nicholson charitably observes; and occa- 
sionally rousing them, when he perceived that they 
were becoming drowsy, with a narrative from the life 
of St. Cuthbert, which, as he has represented it, was 
nothing but a series of miracles from beginning to 
end. To speak without figure, he is, in his purely 
theological works, the mere transcriber of earlier 
authorised opinions, without ever venturing to inquire 
into the reasons on which they might be based. His 
ecclesiastical history is, in many places, where oppor- 
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ity is afforded of testing it by other authorities, ex- 
oy inaccurate, while it abounds in passages which 
at first sight are perceived to be purely fabulous. That 
he did not invent them may be a salvo for his honesty; 
but then the fact of his recording them, as he has done, 
must be admitted to be a proof of his being no leas 
blindly credulous than the most illiterate of his coun- 
en, This work is also infected, though in a slight 
degree, with that loathsome impurity which is often to 
be met with in the writings of monkish authors, both 
of the Greek and Latin Church. That which was 
shameful for a layman to do or even mention, the 
‘cloistered monk often seems to have felt a depraved 
pleasure in recording. The portion to which we allude 
is that in which Pope Gregory the Great answers the 
queries of Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bede’s life of St. Cuthbert is a perfect specimen of 
that kind of biography which, when served up by 
writers of a later period, is usually classed under the 
head of “‘ pious frauds.” Strange, that those who are 
most eager to magnify the extent and value of Bede’s 
learning and knowledge should seek to absolve him from 
the charge of pious fraud, on the plea of pious ignorance! 
It cannot be eaid that the miracles which he records 


of St. Cuthbert were consecrated hy time, for Cuthbert _ 


was living when Bede was born, and did not die till 


687, when Bede was thirteen years old. As Bede had 
many more to imitate the fictions which he recorded, 
than to be edified by his facts, it may be truly said that 
the light which he contributed to diffuse was of that 
kind which renders man blind, rather than enables him 
to see. 

Dr. Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, speaking of 
the legendary lives of the saints, says that St. Gregory 
the Great and Bede, whom he erroneously dubs * St.,”” 
“' shewed the way to the rest, and by theit own credu- 
lity and want of judgement gave.a pattern and encou- 
ragement to all the monkish tales and impostures 
afterwards.” This is not, however, exactly correct ; 
the way was previously shown by St. Athanasius, in 
his life of St. Anthony, the patron of monks, and by 
Sulpicius Severus, in his life of St. Martin of Tours. 
It has indeed been denied that the life of St. Anthony 
was,really written by Athanasius; yet the genuineness 
of no one of the works ascribed to him depends on 
better authority. 

It is related that, shortly before the Reformation, a 
French bishop, in returning homeward from an embassy 
to Scotland, visited, on the same day, the shrines of St. 
Cuthbert and Bede, in Durham Cathedral; that at St. 
Cuthbert’s he offered a small copper coin, saying, ‘St. 
Cuthbert, if thou art a saint, pray for me;” and that at 





Bede’s he offered a French crown, requesting his pray- 
ers because he was a saint indeed. This anecdote, and 
its quotation by certain shrewd persons, for the purpose 
of depreciating Cuthbert and exalting Bede, present a 
curious exemplification of the manner in which the 
mind, though conscious of a fallacy somewhere, is yet 
unable to disentangle it,and, cutting boldly, cuts wrong. 
Cuthbert is, to a certain extent, regarded as an im- 
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postor; while in this case the real impostor is extra- 
vagantly honoured; though it be owing to his fallacious 
narrative alone that the mind has become impressed 
with a confused idea of the former having pretended 
to have done or said that which the false or credulous 
biographer has recorded of him. He who really thinks 
Bede a saint is bound to receive Cuthbert as a saint 
also. A man pays but a left-handed. compliment to 
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the knowledge amd piety of « friend, by treating a per- 
som as.if he were a cheat, merely because he was highly 
resesenced, and his saintly virtues mach extolled by 
that friend, 

. Bede was very highly esteemed in his own age for 
his great learning; and William of Malmsbury says 
that Pope Sergius. wished him to come to Rome, in 
order to consult with him on ecclesiastical affairs. 
From what circumstance he first acquired the title of 
‘‘Venerable” has not been determined. According 
to one account, he obtained it from the following 
circumstance :—When he was old and blind he was 
led about by a young monk, who once took him to a 
heap of stones, telling him that they were country 

le waiting in reverent silence to hear him preach. 
He forthwith began, and at the end of his discourse 
the stones saluted him with '‘ Amen, Venerable Bede!” 
The other is, that one of his scholars, when engaged 
in writing his epitaph, could not complete it for want 
of an appropriate word; but, leaving it at night thus, 

“ Hac sunt in fossa Bede. .  088a,”” 

he found, next morning, the blank filled up with the 
word ‘‘venerabilis.” It is equally credible that both 
those accounts are true. 

- Bede was interred at Jarrow; but about the year 
1029 his remains were ‘ conveyed” to Durham, and 
placed beside those of St. Cuthbert, by Elfred, a bro- 
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ther of that monastery, who was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of reliques, more eager to secure possession 
than scrupulous about the means. “‘ It seems,” says 
the late Mr. Surtees, in his History of Durham, 
“ that a propensity to ‘ conveying, us the wise it call,’ 
was no less inherent in those ancient collectors of rari- 
ties than in their modern representatives.” An old 
chair, said to have been Bede's, is atill preserved at 
Jarrow. The seat, which is of oak, of great solidity, 
and rudely hollowed out, is unquestionably antigue; 
the back and sides are more modern, the originals 
having been several times carried off in small pieces, by 
vigiters, as portions of Bede's chair. 

About the year 1370, Bede’s remains, which were 
enclosed in a shrine of gold and silver, appear to have 
been removed from the feretory of St. Cuthbert, and 
placed ona marble table in that part of the church called 
the Galilee. This shrinc was defaced at the Reformation. 
His bones were buried beneath the spot where it stood, 
and over them was erected the plain table monument, 
of which a view is given in the annexed cut. In 1831 
the tomb was examined, when several bones, reputed 
to be Bede’s, were discovered ; that they really were 
his is uncertain, sceing that several monasteries, both 
in England and on the Continent, could boast of having 
some of them. 

We have not said all that we could have wished to 
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say respecting Bede, but our paper is out. That the 
opinions which we have expressed concerning Bede 
may not, however, be misconstrued, we beg to say that 
we have no desire to unfairly depreciate a Saxon 
relique; we only wish to ascertain its real value and 
use, not only with reference to the standard of times 
past, but also to that of times present. An acre of 
jand might be purchased for a shilling in the time of 


Bede; but he must be grossly infatuated with the love 
of antiquity who would now give an acre of land for 
twelve Saxon pennies. To draw toapoint. O, Wise- 
acre! whether anative of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, part not with thy mental free- 
hold upon such terms; and ever, as thou lovest correct 
accounts, trust not implicitly to the label, but examine 
the contents of the bag. 


-~ ER ae Oe Be ee 





MR. GRUBBE’S NIGHT WITH MEMNON.: 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


eq WN the far west 

- of London—pre- 
serving many 
traces of its ori- 
ginal character- 
istics, amidst the 
wide expanse of 
architectural in- 
noyations which 
are continually 
springing up 
around it—there 
is a sober and 
| antiquated, but 
® withal respect- 
mj, able, locality, 
known to those 
e travellers whose enterprise has 

i led them thus far into the occi- 
dental suburbs, as Brompton. 
\/ . It is a district principally 
\4 || XR 7WRM inhabited by theatricals, lite- 
rati, and small annuitants;, and is much esteemed 
on account of the salubrity of its climate, the 
mildness of its society, and the economy of its 
household arrangements. Its chief natural curi- 
osities are tea-parties and old ladies; and its 
overland journey to London is performed in om- 
nibuses, unless the route by water is preferred. 
But this is somewhat circuitous—Cadogan Pier, 
which is the nearest port, standing in the same 
relation to Brompton as Civita Vecchia does to 
Rome. 

Mr. Withers Grubbe, who was an old inha- 
bitant of this pleasant village, resided in a modest 
tenement, situate at the edge of the great Fulham 
road. His establishment comprised himself and 
his housekeeper—a staid woman, of matronly 
appearance—from which circumstance it may be 
fairly presumed that he was either a widower or 
a bachelor; but the uncertainty as to which of 
these two- orders of single life he came under will 
be quite removed, when we state that he was an 
sey: an entomologist, and a general natural 
philosopher, somewhat resembling a cocoa-nut— 
being shrivelled in external appearance, but pos- 
sessing a good heart or kernel, and not entirely 
destitute of the milk of human kindness. As his 
favourite: pursuits had been, from time immemo- 
rial, at variance with matrimony, he had never 
taken unto himself a wife. Once, and once only, 
did his friends speak of his falling in love. It 
was in the Park, one bright frosty morning, when 











he saw a lady whose cloak somewhat resembled 
the delicate tintings of the privet moth; but this 
lepidopterous attachment was very transient, and 
the next chrysalis of the Sphynx Atropos, or 
number of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” that 
came to hand, immediately banished it from his 
mind. And he was an occasional correspondent 
to the afore-named humorous publication. He 
had sent them a drawing of the old key of his 
dust-bin, and a dissertation upon several worn-out 
brass button-tops he had from time to time picked 
up in his walks, believing them to be ancient 
coins ; as well as a plan of the Roman encamp- 
ment on the Birmingham Railway, and other 
interesting articles, the majority of which were 
“declined, with thanks,” oy the venerable and 
undying Mr. Urban. He belonged also to most 
of the learned and scientific bodies, to all of 
whom he read the rejected contributions, so that 
his time was pretty well occupied, and more espe- 
cially in the spring; for then his laree and 
aurelie broke forth into a new life, and there was 
such a buzzing, and fluttering, and pinning, and 
labelling all over the house, with intrusive but- 
terflies getting into the bed-rooms, and strange 
caterpillars walking up and down stairs, that 
people of ordinary nerves and uninterested in 
insect architecture were afraid to go into the 
house. But he cherished all his living thi 
with singular affection, even to the moths which 
had fattened upon his waistcoats, and the cock- 
roaches which ran about his kitchen; although 
Mrs. Weston, the housekeeper, could never un- 
derstand that the former insects only did any 
mischief in their first es of existence, and that 
the latter were to be looked upon as sacred 
things, from the high veneration they were held 
in amongst the ancient Egyptians. The poor, 
ignorant woman, in the darkness of her intellect, 
classed them all as “ warmint.” 

The great aim of Mr. Grubbe’s labours was to 
get up some paper that should produce a striking 
sensation in ee learned world, by the novel facts 
that it might disclose—a consummation which had 
never yet arrived, for his most interesting disco- 
veries had always been forestalled. To this 
great end did he consume his midnight patent 
stearine; for this did he burn holes in his 
carpets with the contents of his galvanic battery, 
and get phosphorus under his nails, or take all 
the colour from his table-covers ; in pxosecutin; 
this endeavour, by rubbing his buffer of black. 
lead. over cartridge-paper, laid upon engraved : 
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stones and brass tablets, to take the impression, 
was he three times apprehended for Swing, and 
once for sacrilege. But hitherto he had never 
produced any extraordinary impression beyond 
that which his appearance created with the rus- 
tics; and although he was a walking catalogue 
of the British Museum—far more copious and 
elaborate than those hired by country visitors at 
contiguous fishmongers and public-houses—he 
found every object therein had been so often and 
so minutely described, that nothing fresh was left 
to dilate upon. And this opinion for a time sub- 
dued his energy, until one evening he was present 
at the unrolling of a mummy. He listened with 
intense attention to the remarks of the lecturer, 
and envied him the proud position he was for the 
time placed in, as ae descriptive link between 
the present and the long-past epochs. But when 
the ceremony was finished, and Mr. Grubbe 
found, upon reviewing the lecture, that our 
acquaintance with the ancient Egyptians extended 
just far enough to show that we knew nothing at 
all about them, a fresh chain of research presented 
itself to his mind, and from that time every other 

ursuit was merged in the depths of the Great 

'yramid, or perched upon the edge of Belzoni’s 
sarcophagus. He made a mummy of his favourite 
cat; called his abode Sphynx-cottage; and al- 
lowed the kitchen to swarm with cockroaches— 
which he called scarab@t, and Mrs. Weston black 
beadles—more than ever. 

Things stood thus, when, one sultry July 
morning, a learned friend called to beg his com- 
pany in a visit to the Docks, to view sorhe won- 
derful organic remains, not yet landed, which a 
ship had brought from a distant country. Mr. 
Grubbe immediately prepared for the excursion ; 
and, after having drawn an odd pair of boots upon 
the wrong legs in his absence of mind, as well as 
omitted to take off his duffel dressing-gown, he 
gave himself up to the care of Mrs. Weston, who 
finally pronounced him fit to appear in the public 
streets. He accordingly started with his friend, 
taking the omnibus to the Bank, whence they 
proceeded to the Docks on foot, saving the other 
sixpence; and beguiling the journey with many 
curious arguments and opinions upon ichthyosauri 
and the blue lias clay. 

The inspection of the fossils was most satisfac- 
tory, and they were pronounced highly interest- 
ing, the more so because several of them were 
perfectly incomprehensible ; and notwithstanding 
the confined and heated places in which they were 
stowed, Mr. Grubbe poked about amongst the 
packing-cases, covered with dust and perspiration, 
and dragging his friend after him, until every 
available object had been investigated, and the 
emerged from the hold into the free air. A fresh 
treat now awaited him. His friend was attached 
to everything old equally with himself, and old 
wine possessed no insignificant share of his affec- 
tions. With praiseworthy foresight he had pro- 


vided a tasting-order as a crowning finish to their 
excursion ; and having raised Mr. Grubbe’s curi- 
osity by mysterious hints of pipes and casks that 
had long slumbered in cool excavations below the 
level of the Thames, and wine more generous, 
oily, and sparkling than ever came into the 
dealer’s hands, they were not long in furnishing 
themselves with inches of candle in split laths, 
and following their guide—a priest of Bacchus 
in highlows and corduroys—into the bowels of 
the Docks. How long they lingered therein we are 
ashamed to state; nor will we tell the world 
too ruthlessly how many casks were broached by 
the relentless gimlet; how the wine leaped bright 
and creaming from the wood; how the glasses 
held twice the ordinary quantity, and how they 
were even rinced out with claret and madeira, 
which was thrown about amongst the sawdust like 
water. Neither will we betray the number of 
samples tasted by the visitors ; nor do more than 
just hint at Mr. Grubbe’s slapping the cellarman 
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on the back for a good fellow, and endeavouring 
to strike up an ancient Bacchanalian melody, sung 
by Dignum in his young days. We only know 
that this subterranean sojourn was protracted to a 
period we blush to chronicle, delayed, no doubt, 
oy a learned disquisition, poured forth by Mr. 

rubbe, upon the home-made wines of Thebes, 
which ended just as they got to the top of the 
staircase, and stood once more, blinking and con- 
fused, in the glaring sunshine of a July afternoon. 
And terrible was the effect of the hot atmosphere 
upon their temperaments before a few minutes 
had passed. Whiz-z-z-z-z-z went their eyes and 
brains altogether ; the ships flew round and rgund 
like the revolving-boats at Greenwich fair, and the 
warehouses heaved and rolled as the billows of the 
sea. It was with the greatest difficulty, amidst 
this general bouleversement of surrounding objects, 
that the two men of science staggered to the gate, 
and deposited themselves in the first omnibus that 
passed. They had not particularly inquired in 
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what direction it was going; and, in consequence, 
after much travelling, Mr. Grubbe was somewhat 
surprised to find the vehicle stop in Tottenham- 
court-road, when he expected to be at the White 
Horse Cellar. But he was in the humour for 
treating any mishap that might have occurred with 
exceeding levity; and finding that the locality 
suited his friend just as well, even better, than 
Piccadilly, he wished him good-bye very affec- 
tionately, and took advantage of its proximity to 
pay a visit to his favourite British Museum, partly 
in the belief that its cool tranquillity would allay 
his cerebral excitement. 
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Helefthisinseparable gingham umbrella—which 
answered the double purpose of keeping off the 
rain when open, and serving as a portmanteau of 
collected curiosities when shut—with the porter 
upon entering ; and then turned his steps towards 
the Egyptian gallery, which was his usual lounge, 
still cherishing some vague notion that his skull 
had turned into a bag of hydrogen, so elastic and 
vivacious was his step. There were, as usual, a 
great many People gaping about and asking foolish 
questions of the attendant; some mixing up the 
sphynx with the fossils they had seen, and asking 
if it ever was alive; others feeling rather afraid of 
going too near the mummies by themselves; and 
others lost in mental arguments as to whether the 
colossal fist of red granite was a thunderbolt or the 
hand of a petrified giant; together with a great 
many ill-conducted little boys, with no veneration 
for antiquities, who laughed at the different objects 
as they would have done at any of Mr. W. Brad- 
well’s wondrous creations ina pantomime. Heed- 
less of the visiters, Mr. Grubbe was soon lost in 
mighty speculations upon the mysterious produc- 
tions by which he wassurrounded; and so continued 
until the constant shuffling of feet and increasing 
influx of strangers, whose inane remarks grated 
upon his learned ears, drove him from the block 
upon tvhich he was sitting, to some more remote 
corner of the gallery. Ensconcing himself in a 
recess behind one of the enormous heads, and 
screened by a sarcophagus, he fell into a fresh train 
of intense thought upon hieroglyphics in general, 
and those of mummies in particular. To this suc- 
ceeded a confused picture of wine-vaults, pyramids, 


docks, claret-casks, and megatheria: and finally, 
on. I. 
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overcome by the influence of heat, fatigue, and 
the tasting-order, he fell fast asleep. 

How long he slumbered remains to this day a 
mystery, and probably ever will doso. But when 
he awoke all was still and quiet as the interior of 
the Theban tombs; the gallery was entirely de- 
serted, and the moon was pouring a flood of light 
through the windows, which fell upon the statues 
and remains, rendering them still more cold and 
ghastly. In an instant the truth broke upon the 
unhappy antiquary; he had been overlooked when 
the Museum was cleared at seven o’clock, and was 
locked in—bolted, barred, almost hermetically 
shut up in the gallery, in the most remote part 
of the building, with nothing but stony monsters 
and crumbling mortality for his associates! Chilled 
to the heart with terror, despair, and the reaction of 
his previous excitement, he started from his corner 
with the intention of trying the doors, when his 
movement was arrested by the chime of a clock. 
He knew the sound well: it was the bell of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and it proclaimed the 
hour of twelve. And he was there alone—alone, 
at midnight, in the Egyptian chamber of the 
British Museum ! 

In a frenzy of terror he rushed towards the 
large doors, in the hope of finding them open ; 
but they were fast closed, and he rattled the 
handles until the whole building rang again with 
the echoes. Hark! what was that sound? The 
echo had died away, and was now renewed, 
although he had desisted from his impotent 
attempts to gain some mode of egress. It 
sounded from above, and now came nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder, like the deadened and 
regular beat of muffled drums. There were 
footsteps too—he could plainly distinguish them, 
in audible progression, coming down stairs. 
And now a fearful spectacle met his horrified 
gaze. The immense marble scarabeus on the 
floor of the gallery vibrated with incipient ani- 
mation; then it stretched forth its huge feelers 
and opened its massy wings, like a newly-born 
insect trying the properties of its novel limbs; 
and next, with the heavy cumbrous motion of a 
tortoise, it crept across the floor, throwing back 
the moonbeams from its polished surface, towards 
the principal entrance of the gallery. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp—onward came the noise, as of a great 
assembly, the drums still keeping up their monoto- 
nous accompaniment, and at last they approached 
close to the door, which quivered immediately 
afterwards with three loud knocks upon its panels 
from without. As thehapless Mr. Grubbe shrank 
still further into the recess, the large beetle scuffled 
nearer to the door, and then, raising one of its hi- 
deous feelers, it turned the handle. The gigantic 
granite fist nioved by itself towards the entrance, 
and repeated the signal on the panels; and, at the 
last blow, a sound like the low rumbling of thunder 
echoed throngh the edifice, and the doors flew 
open, admitting a glare of purple light, that for a 
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few moments blinded the terrificd intruder, whilst 
on either side the Memnon and the Sphynx re- 
treated back against the wall, to allow room for 
the dismal cortége that approached. a 

The whole collection of mummy-cases in the 
rooms above had given up their inmates, who 
now glided down the staircase, one after another, 


to join their ancient compatriots of the gallery 
below, lifting up the covers of their painted tombe, 
and stretching forth their pitched and blackened 
arms to welcome them. And next, the curious 
monsters with the birds’ heads, who, up to this 
moment, had remained patiently sitting against the 
side of the room with their hands upon their 
knees, rose courteously to salute their visitors. 
The light which filled the apartment, although 
proceeding from no visible point, grew brighter 
and brighter until it assumed the brilliancy of 
oxy-hydrogen, and when the last of the dusty 
and bandaged guests had arrived, the doors closed 
violently, and the orgies began. The figures in 
the pictures became animated and descended from 
the tablets, being by far the most attractive por- 
tion of the company, either male or female, as 
they were semblances of life, bearing amphore of 
the choicest wine from the vineyards of Memphis : 
strange birds in long striped tunics, and stranger 
creations, whose shapes inherited an attribute of 
every class of the animal kingdom, acted as 
attendants, and obsequiously waited upon the 
superior deities; whist the greatest feature of 
the gallery—the mystic, awe-inspiring Memnon, 
moved in stately progress to the end of the room, 
and commenced pouring forth that wondrous har- 
mony with which at sunrise and twilight he wel- 
comed his early worshippers. Then commenced 
an uncarthly galopade—a dreary carnival of the 
dead, to the music of their master, accompanied 
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by the strange sounds of instruments brought by 
the mummics most inclined to conviviality, from 
the glass-cases up stairs. But the strangest sight 
in the whole spectacle was the curious way in 
which Mr. Grubbe, despite his fears, perceived 
that they mingled ancient with modern manners, 
when the dance came to an end. Some of the 
animated Egyptians betook themselves to pipes 
and beer ; others brought large acrolites from the 
different rooms and began to play at ninepins 
with the inferior household gods of blue glazed 
clay ; one young Memphian even went so far as 
to thrust an enormous hook, as big as an anchor, 
through the body of the scarabeus, and then spin 
him at the end of a rope about the room; and, 
finally, they wheeled a sarcophagus into the centre 
of the gallery,and filled it with what Mr. Grubbe’s 
nose told him was excellent mixed punch, which 
they tippled until the eyes of Memnon twinkled 
with conyiviality, as he snuffed up the goodly 
aroma; and at length, forgetting his dignity 
altogether, volunteered to play the Aurora waltzes 
(in compliment of course to his mother) out of 
his head. The monumental punch-bowl was di- 
rectly pushed on one side, and they began to 
dance again, Mr. Grubbe getting gradually more 
and more excited by the music, until, unable to 
contain himself any longer, he rushed from his 
recess, and seizing a fair young daughter of the 
Nile round the waist, was in an instant whirling 
round in the throng of dcitics, mummics, hicro- 
glyphics, ibiscs, and anomalous creations who 
composed the assembly. 

The hours flew along like joyous minutes, and 
still the uncarthy waltz was continued with per- 
sisting energy, until Mr. Grubbe’s brain became 
giddy and bewildered. His strength also began 
to fail in spite of the attractions of his young 
Memphienne, whose soft downy cheeks, roguish 
kissable lips, and_supernaturally-sparkling eyes, 
had for a time made him forget his age. He re- 
quested her to stop in their wild gyrations, but 
she heeded him not—breathless and exhausted, he 
was pulled round and round, whilst the Mem- 
nonian orchestra played itself louder and louder, 
until at length, losing all power, he fell down in 
the midst of the dancers. Twenty others, who 
had been twirling onwards, not perceiving their 
prostrate companion, immediately lost their foot- 
ing; and, finally, the whole assembly, like so 
many bent cards, giddy with wine and excite- 
ment, bundled one over the other, the unfortu- 
nate antiquary being the undermost of the party. 
In vain he struggled to be free—each moment 
the pressure of the superincumbent Egyptians 
increased ; until in a last extremity—unable to 
breathe, bruised by their legs and arms, and half 
suffocated with mummy-dust—he gave a few fruit- 
less gasps for air, and then became insensible. 

It was broad daylight when he once more 
opened his eyes; and the motes were dancing in 
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the bright morning sunbeams that darted into the 
gallery. There were sounds of life and motion 
too, on every side (although no one had as yet 
entered the apartment), and the rumble of distant 
vehicles in the streets. It was some little time 
before Mr. Grubbe could collect his ideas, for his 
brain was still slightly clouded—his lips also were 
parched, and his eyeballs smarting with the 
revelry of the night. But there he still was, in the 
room, surrounded by his late company, although 
they had now resumed their usual situations : 
the Memnon and Sphynx were vis-d-zis, and the 
scarabeus in his customary place, as cold and in- 
animate as ever; whilst the gigantic fist had once 
more taken possession of its pedestal, and the 
gentlemen with the curious heads were sitting with 
their hands upon their knecs in their wonted gra- 
vity. But, notwithstanding all this chill reality, 
the antiquary’s mind was in a tumult of excite- 
ment. ‘he dim undying magic of ancient Egypt 
was still in force, unconquered by time or distance. 
He had been adiitted to the orgies of Memnon; 
he had watched the revelries and manners of the 
hitherto mysterious race; above all, he had 
gleaned information for a paper that would bring 
the Socicty of Antiquarics at his fect in wondrous 
vencration! 

The doors were, ere long, thrown open, and 
Mr. Grubbe left the gallery unnoticed. On ar- 
riving at Brompton, he found Mrs. Weston in a 
state of extreme terror and exhaustion, haying 
watched the whole night for her master’s return, 
that worthy gentleman never having passed so 
long a period from home. He retired imme- 
diately to his study, and laboured until dusk with 
unceasing industry; and from that period Egypt 
alone occupicd his thoughts. He thought of no- 
thing else by day, and dreamed of that subject 
only by night. ‘The subject grew bencath his 
hands and ideas, and what with the circumstances 
he imagined, and those he dreamed about—for in 
his labours he ever confounded them together— 
the work is still unfinished ; and he will not give 
it to the world in an imperfect condition, although 
his most intimate friends already fear that his ap- 
plication is affecting his brain. But, when his 
task is concluded, great will be his triumph: he 
will have furnished—at least such is his expecta- 
tion—a key to ail the mystic customs of the early 
Nile; the hidden lore of Memphis will be un- 
rayelled to the million: he will walk abroad a 
thing for men to gaze at and reverence; and his 
name will go down to posterity in company with 
Memnon and the Great Pyramid. 

These are his own anticipations: his intimate 
friends have only one hope—that he will be spared. 
from Bedlam sufficiently long to perfect his co- 
lossa] undertaking ; and that on no account will 
he be induced any more to yenture, with a tasting- 
order, to the Docks. ~ 
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THE BOYS OF LONDON. 


BY MARK 


HE Boys of London! — the 
pigmy men that crowd, alas! 
2 too many of the streets of mo- 

- dern Babylon. The boys of 
| London—that sentence clings to 
the tip of our pen as though 
the comprehensiveness of our 
’ subject frightened away ex- 
pression. We feel as if wewere 
about to trace the tributaries of 
amightyriver. Now wandering 
by some pleasant margin, where 
the tall hare-bell waves in the 
the creeping bind-weed holds 





gentle wind, and 
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up her painted cups to catch the dew—the air 
is rich with the melodies of birds, and the waters 
olden with the sun. Now we saunter languidly 
Beside some turgid stream which blackens the 
shores itlaves. ‘The flowers cannot breathe beside 
it, but the ebon crow finds a loathsome banquet— 
song-birds there are none. Anon we stand beside 
a waterfall, and watch the playful stream leaping 
and glittering with its joy. ‘Then comes the mighty 
river, burthened with argosics, and greedy Baik 
its vastness, drinking the pure and foul. 
We are not much in love with our proem— 
but our indolence will not let us amend it. With 
whom shall we begin ? 
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THE DOCTOR'S BOY, 


There he is, looking as “mild as an emulsion.” 
The heartiness of boyhood seems to have been 
evaporated in the surgery. Once it was a mystery 
tous why the Docror’s Boy was of such a melan- 
cholic temperament. We have no longer a doubt 
of the occasion. He who should knock at men’s 
doors, and be welcomed as the messenger of hope, 
is too generally received as a “ picker of purses,” 
or an emissary of the undertaker—as a being 


- whose visitations are as fatal as those of the death- 


watch. The exquisite lines of Moore, beginning 
* How oft has the Banshee cried?"” 

and the earnest enquiry of the anxious relative, of 
“ How oft has the Doctor called?” 

are nearly synonymous. 


ic Boy is part of the master, and who does 
not “ hate the sight of a doctor?” He is looked 
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upon as a necessary evil—an income-tax—a thing 
that every man may abuse and cozen if possible. 
Some religiously believe that there would be no 
ailments if there were no doctors. The colleges 
of physicians and surgeons are considered by 
many as large factories of disease, and the hono- 
rary initials of M.D. and M.R.C.S., are mysti¢ 
symbols, the mildest of which signify robbery 
and murder. ; 

The Docror’s Boy soon becomes conscious of 
his position. In vain the benevolence or vanit 
of his master dresses him in'verdant broadclot 
and brass buttons, until he looks like a Jack in 
the Green garnished with camomile flowers—his 
heart will be weary as that of a sweep on a rainy 
May-day. He knows the love that the world 
bears him, and callous indeed must that Boy be 
who can brave the hatred of (if his master’s prac- 
tice be tolerably good) five or six populous Streets, 
and possibly three sides of a Square. 

ow cautiously the Docror’s Boy handles a 
knocker—he never gives more than a pat at a 
door, and as to a bell, he only tickles the clapper. 

His heart sinks at the click of the door-latch, 
for he dreads his reception from the servant : 

“What, more stuff! Well, missus knows 

‘ best if she wants to be a widder—You’re nice- 
uns you are?” as though the Boy were an acces- 
sory before. the fact to some medicated. man- 
slaughter. Such treatment would try the strength 
of a chain cable, how much more that of a 
Docror’s Boy? If he has ever heard of Pandora’s 
box, his double-flapp’d basket becomes its. anti- 
type, with this difference, that as often as he has 
looked into it, he never saw hope at the bottom. 

Whoever heard a Docror’s Boy whistle? We 
can conceive the possibility of such an occurrence, 
and imagine the air would be the Dead March 
in Saul. : 

Hum !—we are growing melancholy from our’ 
imaginings of his miseries. Get home, poor lad! 
the ‘grey stones beneath thy feet have no sym- 
pathies, and man thou hast proven hath none for 
thee. Get home ! 

And is there a home for him—a home that is 
not a mockery—but an abiding place where the 
affections watch at the threshold? 

Let us follow him. 

In the centre of a demi-genteel street is a lamp 
that projects to the extremity of the act of Par- 
liament. Three sides of it are nearly occupied 
by circular vessels, containing variously coloured 
liquids. On the door beneath is an ample brass- 
plate, inscribed “‘ Mr. Fibre, Surgeon,” and the 
ste of a hand directs the eye to a large nob, 
and the words “ night-bell.” The upper part of 
the door is glazed, and ornamented with a short 
crimson curtain, immediately above which are seen 
the nose, eyes, and brutus, of Mr. Jasper Jones, 
the apprentice of Mr. Fibre. 

Mr. Jasper Jones has been flattening his nose 
against the glass for the last half hour, anxiously 
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awaiting the return of the Boy, in order that he 
(Mr. Jasper Jones) may make his toilette. Pretty 
Miss Herringbone, the milliner, has called for a 
“a pen’orth of salts of lemon,” much to the an- 
noyance of Mr. Jasper Jones, who would not have 
served her in deshabille, if he could have helped 
it, for the best Cuba that ever was smoked ! 

At the sight of the Boy, the face of Mr. Jasper 
Jones matches the curtain—it becomes luminous 
as a show-bottle. The door opens, and as the 
Boy enters, he receives an impetus that nearly 
prostrates him. 

* You take it easy, Sir,” remarks Mr. Jasper 
Jones. “ What’s made you so long,eh? You've 
been stopping to count your buttons, I suppose ? 
Have you been to Woburn-place ?”---“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And Bow-street?”--- “ Yes, Sir.” 

** And Charlotte Street ?”---“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And St. Paul’s Church Yard ?”---* Yes, Sir.” 

“ And Bond Street ?”---“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And all the other places, you luzy cub ?”--- 
“ Yes, Sir.” 

« Have you cleaned the knives?”---* Yes, Sir.” 

« And the boots ?”--- Yes, Sir.” ‘ 

“ And the windows ?”--“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Wash’d the poodle ?”--- Yes, Sir.” 

** Fed the cat ?”---* Yes, Sir.” - 

“ And the parrot ?”--- Yes, Sir.” 

“Then dust the counter, you idle scamp, and 
don’t ring me down togive change for a sovereign.” 

Mr. Jasper Jones retires to temper his wiry 
hair with a presentation bottle of Rowland’s Ma- 
cassar, and the Docror’s Boy fulfils the behests 
of that most arrogant of bipeds, the doctor’s 
apprentice. 

Mr. Fibre does not expend money on a livery 
for nothing; Mrs. Fibre takes care of that, as you 
may judge from the following colloquy. 

“ Mary,” says the doctor’s lady, “ has the page 
returned ?” 

Mary, who holds the responsible situation of 
cook and housemaid, naturally inquires, “ Do you 
mean the Boy, me’m?” 

* Certainly,” replics Mrs. Fibre. 

“Then I think he is, me’m, because”—(we 
love a housemaid’s sequitur)—“ because I heard 
Mr. Jasper in his bed-room a-trying to put the - 
cat into his Wellington boot.” 

“« Then tell John” (John is the Boy) “ to take 
this note to Mrs. Allphuss at Hampstead Heath, 
and this—to Miss Lambswool, at Clapham Rise.” 

Mary (who has been asking for “ leave out” 
for the afternoon) humanely proffers her services 
to deliver Miss Lambswool’s note, as Mary’s aunt 
“lives at Clapham Rise, and washes the Lambs- 
wools.” 

Mrs. Fibre’s nose is a turn-up—we beg pardon 
—Mrs. Fibre’s nose is retroussé, and somewhat 
highly tinted. Mary’s suggestion has made it 
curl and colour, until it resembles the point of a 
crimson Turkish slipper. 

“You!” exclaims the indignant doctress ; 
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* you!—Mary, I am surprised! I thought you 
always lived where a servant in livery was kept. 
Give John the notes.” : 
- Mrs. Fibre’s vanity is too much for the kind- 
liness of Mary. ‘The livery—though only a 
doctor’s livery, is the insignia of the Boy’s serf- 
dom—an outward and visible sign of the position 
the Fibres occupy in the feudalism of gentcel 
socicty. 

The weary Boy has sped on his needless jour- 
ney. On the green heath of Hampstead he sees 
a jocund throng of children—all poor as he— 
making the welkin ring with their shrill trebles. 
Mirth seems to leap from their hearts, and their 
limbs, though cased in tatters, are elastic as those 
of Arcadian revellers. 

At first the Docror’s Boy gazes listlessly upon 
their play—anon, the sunshine of their merriment 
steals into his heart, and plays about his lips—he 
longs to claim a brotherhood with the ragged 
throng, and feel again that childhood is the 
holiday of life. 

At length one of the merry-makers, almost 
drunken with his jollity, breaks some childish jest 
upon “ my lady’s page.” ‘The Boy’s eye glances 
to his gaudy vestments, and then—he remembers 
that he has no boyhood—that he is devoted to 
the Temple of Mammon, and the service of— 
Mrs. Fibre. 

It is well for him that he has awakened from 
his reverie, for every minute of his absence is 
anxiously noted on the gilded dial of Mrs. Fibre’s 
French clock. Mary’s “leave out” has been 
countermanded; the twelve fiddle-handcd table- 
spoons—those treasured relics of Mrs. Fibre’s 
late aunt Floss—have been frecd from their 
wrappers of wash leather; the holland covers of 
the drawing-room chairs have becn hastily re- 
moved ; the save-alls in the chamber candlesticks 
have been replaced by wax-ends; the gorgeously- 
bound album, containing “ the paca letter 
from his Serene Highness the Prince of Nospe- 
kinoff to Mr. Fibre, when the doctor was attend- 
ing his S. H. the P. of Nospekinoff (’s valct) 
for the cholic,” is laid upon the table; in short, 
everything betokens that this day is about to be 
- a white one in the diary of the Fibres. 

We will not keep the reader in suspense. 

The lady of Sir Augustus Tunks, Knt., has 
honoured the Fibres by a call, and consented 
(what condescension !) to dine with them “ just 
as they are.” 

“Lady Tanks” (to quote the doctor) “is a 
most amiable creature, with an excellent biliary 
derangement, and a lucrative nervousness.” 
Honesty compels us to acknowledge that there is 
some ambiguity about her ladyship’s early life 
and adventures. A malicious butcher in Clare 
Market has been heard to declare that “she was 
cook to Sir Gustus afore he was made somebody 
on;” and a superannuated milliner is ready to 
make affidavit~to what we believe to be gross 
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scandal. Certain it is that Sir Augustus Tunks 
only gives men’s partics. 

Mrs. Fibre has a very extended philanthropy ; 
in fact, so elastic is it, that she never dares trust 
entirely to her feelings. She therefore consults— 
her husband’s ledger, the “sums total” of which 
invariably regulate her regards. A long list of 
« draughts as before,” awaken in her bosom the 
profoundest respect; and should they be accom- 
panied by “ pills to be taken night and morning,” 
her devotion is unbounded. What then must be 
her feelings towards Lady Tunks ?—a lady who 
has a biliary derangement, a confirmed nervous- 
ness, and drinks bran— no, gallantry forbid that 
we should write the whole of that word. 

And Lady Tunks dines with the Fibres!— 
Hem! 

Quanti cmpte? Parvo. Quanti ergo? Octussibus. 

Eheu! 


Quid retert, morbo, an furtis pereamve rapinis? 


—The Docror’s Boy has returned home almost 
exhausted by his journey. He remembers that 
it is the day on which “ The Domestic Animal’s 
Friend Society” meet to discuss the wrongs of 
weavers’ cats and the benighted condition of cos- 
termongers’ dogs. His mistress is an active, a 
very active member, and Mr. Jasper Jones (who 
is Hon. Sec.) always attends her to and from the 
committee room. The pulse of the Bor bounds 
at the thought of rest! 

Reader, it is useless to detail what you must 
have imagined already. The livery hides the 
weary limbs and the sickening heart. The 
“Page” must wait at table, and, like another 
7 look upon the plenty he is forbidden to 
share. 

Eleven o’clock—and again the drawing-room 
bell rouses the sleeping Boy. What music is in 
Mrs. Fibres’s voice ! 

« Lady Tunks’s carriage.” 

The painted glory rolls from the door, and the 
Boy hears the joyful command “ Go to bed.” 

His little pallet is soon prepared, for he is his 
own bed-maker, and sleep (blessed sleep!) closes 
his eyes with her filmy hands, and leads him 
through her labyrinths to the land of dreams. 

Let us dream with him. 

Again he is (to use the expressive language of 
a living writer) “in the strects of stony-hearted 
London.” The same feeling of oppressiveness is 
at his heart that deadens his waking-hours. The 
echo of his own foot-fall is all that he hears. 
Presently he notices the figure of a recumbent 
woman, such as he has often seen on the aaa 
boards of the Italian boys. It is Bailey’s “ Eve 
at the Fountain.” Ashe looks upon it the statue 
swells into life—the face beams with the fall con- 
tentment of its own beauty—there is no trace of 
an unsatisfied dx extended hope, and the Boy, in 
the simplicity of his soul, calls it—happiness, 

As soon as he can withdraw his eyes from the 
solace of that face, he observes the exquisite 
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limbs! What muscle is there that does not rest 
or bear its burthen so easily that it seems all but 
to repose ? 

weary boy calls this happiness also. 

His reverie is broken by the laughter of a group 
of children, not like those with whom he has mixed 
in the streets. The children of his dream are 
indeed children. Their laughter has the ring of 
innocence, coming as it were from a bell of the 
purest silver—grosser metal could not emit such 
asound. Poor boy! he remembers that he had 
such a laugh before poverty drove him into the 
streets. He tries to recall it—at first he fails, but 
at thesecond effort he is successful ;—he thinks that 
his heart has broken, it feels ne Behisoms, a 
a joyous step he hurries to the happy group, an 
taking hands, dances round and round to the 
music of his own laughter. 

O, avarice! spare to poverty its childhood! 
The memories of a happy infancy have been the 
pearls in many a cup of bitterness and sorrow. 

Let us not pause, for his dream is nearly over. 
The dance is ended, and, breathless with merri- 
ment, he throws himself upon the ground. Nature 
has spread her greenest and softest carpet where 
he lies, and flowers—flowers which he has never 
seen but in the hawker’s basket, gush from the 
earth, and pour their incense round him, until he 
grows dizzy with their sweetness. 

Clang! clang! What noice is that which almost 
numbs his ear? Clang! clang!—The nob of the 
“night-bell ” is in the grasp of Mr. Jasper Jones, 
and the bell in the bedroom of the Boy. 

All is over!—He has awaken to the reality of 
existence—Mr. Jasper Jones must be let in, though 
the thermometer be below zero, and the shivering 
porter must be the Docror’s Boy. 

Poor fellow! what will become of him? We 
are not much given to unchristian speculation, but 
as we never knew a man who had been a doctor's 
boy, we can but anticipate that his mausoleum 
will be a mahogany cupboard in the surgery of 
some Mr. Fibre. 

A few more words and we have done. 

Laura Day (the name is fictitious) was one of 
those fair creations that seem too fragile for the 
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wear of life. At the time of which we write she 
was about five years of age, and labouring under 
the withering effects of the hooping-cough. The 
disease had taken some peculiar turn, and it was 
necessary that the strictest watch should be kept 
over her, and her medicine administered with 
scrupulous regularity. We took a share of this 
anxious duty, and never shall we forget our watch 
beside the little sufferer. For a quarter of an 
hour or so she seemed to sleep, and then the thin 
lids would be raised from her soft blue eyes, as 
though she wished to tell her consciousness of the 
care of those around her. Then came the harass- 
ing cough with its frightful “hoop,” that seemed 
to tear one’s heartstrings. 

Her father insisted upon giving Laura her 
medicine, and for that purpose (when not actually 
watching) he was called by those on duty. 

We had aroused him at the stated time, and it 
was evident, from the appearance of the little 
patient, that a change, an important change, was 
about to take place, no doubt to be influenced by 
a draught which had been just delivered by the 
Doctor’s Boy. 

Mr. Day took the phial, but his hand was 
stayed for a moment by an exclamation of his 
See; who fancied, in all the fulness of a mother’s 
fears, that she could trace the approach of death. 

The father shook as with an ague, and in his 
trepidation dropped the draught upon the floor— 
the phial was broken, and the precious liquid 
lost ! 

Almost frantic, the wretched man rushed down 
stairs, and had just reached the hall, when a vio- 
lent knocking arrested his progress. The’ street- 
door was opened, and pale and breathless there 
sod doctor. : tas 

** Have you,” he gasped,— have you given 
the child the draught?” tps 

“ No!” exclaimed Mr. Day. 

«Thank God!” was the rejoinder. “The Boy 
had mistaken the phials, and delivered what to 
the child, would have been poison!” 

* * *. * * *. 


A month ago we heard the marriage-bells of 
Laura Day! 
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PICTORIAL PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THEOPHILUS SMUDGE. 


FDITED BY CIMABUR BRIGGS, ESQ. 





tT has always been a leading principle in my actions 
to make something of myself; never to shrink, skulk, 
or hide from the world’s gaze, but fearlessly, nay joy- 
ously, to stand forth in the ranks of every day, to re- 
cecive censure or approbation for whatever T had to say 
or do, not allowing my blessed little opening blossoms 
to be shrivelled out of all form and beauty by the wither- 
ing effect of the one, or to be over expanded into weak- 
ness by too strong an emanation of the other. 

Many have been the means and many the sufferings 
produced by the application of those means to make 
my way to my present occupancy in society—no, in 
the world of art: that is the grandeur I cling to, the 
grandcur of the world of art! ‘These are words for the 
seduction of a tyro, or the misleading of the innocents; 
words that lull the dreamy imagination of the credulous 
into visions of luxury, with its libraries and livery ser- 


\ vants, 
chios, and all manncr of mirrors and Persian 
pleasures in profusion. But, oh! what—what is 
the chilling reality? Askof me; ask of onc who 
has seen its character “en deshabille;” who 
has followed and marked the phases of the human 
mind without its worldly garniture; moreover, 
one who has counted the trees in St. James’s Park 
for dinner, and whose couch has been of wicker 
and matting, and his bed-room some part of 
Covent Garden Market. ‘lhose are periods that 
I never disown, though an over-dwelling upon 
them produces a rising and falling of the dia- 
phragm, a sensation which rather tends to undu- 
late the surface of my general serenity. 

Perhaps the most humorous part of my career 
in the world of art, was when [ painted my way 
from the castern to the opposite extremity of the 
metropolis, taking certain shops as the stepping- 
stones to my professional journey. (I am not here 
alluding to the lively occupation which I once 
enjoyed of touching-up the lamp-posts and other 
externals which demand revivifying from time to 
time.) The success which went with my first 
essay never left me until I had satisfied every 
fishmonger from Mile End to Knightsbridge. 
painted marine views for every one of them, and 
took it out in fish, with but one exception, wherein 
I was repulsed most sadly, and felt the truth—a 
contested truth, I admit—that “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing.” I shall never cease to have 
in my imagination the haughty Musselman, who, 
whilst wiping his large red hands with an extra- 
ordinary degrce of energy and self-satisfaction, 
told me, that unless I could prove to him that the 
colours used by the moderns would stand the test 
of time, he should continue his patronage of the 
old masters; in furtherance of which assertion he 
directed my attention to an ancient picture, occu- 
pying nearly one side of his shop, and represent- 


costumes and couches, meershaums and musta- 
ing alady of times past, with an equivocal leer 
upon her countenance, chaffering with a shrewd- 
looking, hard-mouthed, and bearded gentleman, 
of the ancient and very honourable body of fish- 
mongers, for a selection of fish in variety ; a spe- 
cimen of something of the saurine tribe, and a 
few odditics, long since extinct. As it would have 
been useless in me to have attempted to re- 
form his notions of modern art, or to have driven 
oil, varnish, myguelp, medium, gumption, or any 
other vehicle into his brain, his piscatory ideas 
being too watery to admit of any such mixture, 
I contented myself by bowing a retreat. 

The cect mode of arrangement during my 
probationership in the calm-and-stiff-breeze school 
was to try for moncy; failing in that, to combat for 
partmoney, and fish for the residue; if unsuccessful 
in that attempt, rather than lose the glimpse even 
of a chance, I took it all out. I have thus lived 
for a fortnight upon oysters, and am intimately 
acquainted with the raw, scolloped, fried, and 
stewed in every fashion. My patrons were inva- 
riably satisfied, and so was I, by the interchange 
of commodities, marine productions on both sides. 
Often, though, have I induced a bargain, by re- 
minding the half-inclined to barter, or, I think I 
may be allowed to say, the coquette, in the fine 
arts, that my wares were imperishable, and that 
the hand hich improved the one destroyed the 
other ; a fair way, it must be admitted, of draw- 
ing a balance in my own favour. 

It must not be supposed that I feasted entirely 
upon the direct produce of my trading (for such 
it was, however unprofessional my brethren may 
take it). I had numerous ways of altering my diet; 
thus, I gave my landlady mackerel for mutton, 
bloaters for bread, and cod for cooking in general. 
‘The last of his race wound up my affairs with 
him and his brethren; he called upon me for a 
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stiff breeze I had in progress for him, and because 
I could not get it finished, so that he might (the 
next day being the Thursday before Good Friday), 
to use his own terms, make a spicy display among 
his salt-fish customers; and although I assured 
him that it was impossible to furnish it by the 
time he wished, and further, upon the word of a 
gentleman and an artist,—the uncharitable wretch 
—the disgrace to his apron—cruelly stopped my 
oysters the next night, and that, too, when I was 
returning home half famished from an unsuccess- 
ful voyage in search of a late dinner. ‘ 

After all, the fishmongers are rather an intel- 
lectual race, and gratitude for their favours is as 
intense on my part as the love of art is on theirs ; 
and though I have long since ceded their patron- 
age, and the genial sunshine of Billingsgate, to 
other aspirants to fame and fish, they were the 
first shopkeepers to recognise and encourage my 
abilities; and the recollection of them shall for 
ever dwell in that corner of my heart devoted to 
salmon and shrimp sauce. 

“T cannot imagine what he could want with 
me,” said I to my landlady one morning ; “ you 
say, Mrs. Dobbins, he called just after I went 
from home last evening, and lett that card?” I 
looked at the said card again, and it only informed 
me that I was expected any morning before 
eleven o'clock at the Birmingham Depét of 
Messrs. Glaze and Baker, Hardwaremen, 243, 
Long Lane, West Smithfield. ‘Business, most 
likely,” I thought; and, with my usual alacrity, 
finished my breakfast, at the last mouthful of 
which I jumped up, and for the hundredth time, 
and with an insinuating tone, which I was fearful 
must ere long be worn out, craved of my good- 
natured hostess the loan of a little lustre from 
her blacking-bottle. ‘That you shall have, Mr. 
Smudge, and welcome,” answered the good- 
natured creature, with a smile; “ but as you do 
not intend, I suppose, polishing your stockings, 
it will be of no use to you till the man brings 
home your boots.” I had almost entirely forgotten 
that for some days past I had been experiencing, 
practically, that part of some celebrated French 
writer’s system of education, which recommends, 
for the sake of health, a close acquaintanceship 
with the bare ground, together with free and easy 
incomings and outpourings of every muddy pool 
chance or choice might walk one into. ‘The only 
thing I could do, in this annoying situation, was 
to desire the man to be hurried with the job, and 
a peer ane) to be fixed upon every inquiry as 
to my being at home. 

The next morning, at the specified time, I en- 
tered the shop, No. 243, Long Lane, and was 
soon upon business terms with one of the partners 
of that respectable firm. ‘You think, then,” 
said he, after a few preliminaries, “ you could 
manage to get up some battle-pieccs cheap; they 
are the most likely things to tcll as novelties in 
our business, the public have so long feasted upon 
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peace and Plenty, surrounded by a halo of flowers ; 
the happy family in a golden circle; and mamma’s 
darling, Naaea say you know that subject, Sir, 
with a border of Chinese griffins? You see, Sir, 
it is absolutely necessary to keep pace with the 
bustling and improvements of the present age. 
People require more stirring subjects; their ener- 
gies are alive; and if you can assist us in feeding 
them, we shall thus add to the glories of a great 
nation, inculcate a deeper love for the fine arts, 
degrade those who persist in keeping to the old 
patterns; and, above all (that which will cause us 
the highest gratification), we shall afford you an 
excellent opportunity to get up your name, Mr. 
Smudge.” 

Mr. Glaze most amiably then proceeded in a 
highly polished strain, which he had doubtless 
acquired by long communion with his own tea- 
trays, and concluded by offering me fourteen 
shillings each, if I would undertake one dozen 
at that price ; a sum which, he assured me, they. 
had never before proposed to the most “ta-: 
lented” artist in their employ; and which, with 
feelings entirely benumbed with gratitude for the 
very delicate and all but parental manner in 
which these overtures had been conducted to- 
wards me, I readily accepted. The blank trays 
were sent to my lodging, and forthwith I com- 
menced upon my new work of art. 

And here I beg to say, that as it is my earnest 
intention to dispense liberally every information 
connected with the voyage of art in which I 
have been engaged, as a set of landmarks either to 
be gained or avoided, as circumstances may dictate, 
by the younger and inexperienced traveller in 
the same region, that intention must apologize 
for this statement of the method I pursued in 
my first attempt in the grand historical. Having 
obtained an unparalleled illustration of indiscri- 
minate fire and slaughter in the perfection of a 
coloured print, purporting to be a faithful repre- 
sentation of British valour as displayed (if I re- 
member) at Salamanca; I traced by puncture the 
outline of a few of the most daring perpetrators in 
the scene, foreshortened a drum and a dragoon 
in the immediate foreground, each having been 
destroyed by a wound in the head; displayed: 
the field marshal, with his staff, upon a small 
hillock in the middle ground (their private free- . 
hold ever since battles were first printed), dotted 
in some rows of heads in varicgated military orna- 
ment, and left the rest to smoke. I then, by 
means of a pounce rag, quickly transferred this 
performance to each of the trays ; and found, that 
by painting them in parts (a sort of half stencil 
half legitiseate), to my surprise I could, with 
tolerable assiduity, realize four guineas a week; 
for, that day fortnight from my first interview 
with my new and generous patron, my countc- 
nance and his beamed upon each other with 
mutual recognition; with, on his part, a slight 
peculiarity, which, after some few seconds de- 
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voted to recollection, I discovered Peek par- 
tially of resemblance to a drawing I had made in 
my primitive call to the profession, from a series 
of studies of the passions by Le Brun, called sur- 
prise. This expression he more decidedly seized 
on as I pointed to the dozen trays finished out- 
right, and which my landlady’s son Bob had 
assisted in conveying, and was now conjointly en- 
ed with me in displaying separately. 
one other -partner, Mr. Baker, being in the 
counting-house, the things were there removed, 
to be reviewed and talked about by the two com- 
mercials, whilst (Bob having been discharged) 
I remained in the shop, in anxious speculation 
upon the result of my first exploit in this line of 
business, though apparently ropeenns some of 
the ornamental produce which [ was absolutely 
looking through. At length I was summoned to 
join the two gentlemen of Birmingham and hard- 
ware celebrity; when Mr. Glaze, who appeared 
anything but the sleeping partner, addressed me 
thus:— We are extremely well satisfied with 
the manner in which these articles have been got 
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up; but—(that awful conjunction, with its wicked 
disjunctive properties, its fiendish propensities of 
joining but to sunder more cruelly that which it 
joins—the demon hand by which the drowning 
wretch is grasped, in mockery of pity, but to be 
sunk more deeply—the ignis fatuus to the 
benighted traveller—the false beacon to the be- 
wildered mariner—the something else to many 
other things—all and each of which I thought in 
quick review before Glaze had tagged the com- 
pletion of his information)—we have made a mis- 
take, Mister, in the price. We find, after adding 
the expense of polishing, stoving, &c., to your 
part of the undertaking, our profits will be too 
small to allow more than twelve shillings each.” 
Bravo! said I mentally, this is a better reception 


than I anticipated ; at the same time, pretendin; 
to be in an arithmetical labyrinth, from which 
gradually emancipated myself. I told the gen- 
tlemen 1 would undertake a further order on the 
last price—(of course I would)—and all that I 
have before mentioned, in the way of surprise on 
the part of my employers, was but as a particle in 
comparison, when, at the end of a fortnight, I 
returned them as many trays as realized the same 
amount with my previous undertaking. The 
money was, however, paid, and as, no doubt, 
they dcemed it as much their duty to watch my 
interest as carefully as their own, a third order 
was given, but not without another reduction of 
two shillings on each performance, which affected 
my income not a fraction, sceing that in the same 
ratio I increased the number of battles with the 
decreasing price. 

The third batch brought matters to a close, and 
revealed not only the secret of my early com- 
pliance to their sliding scale and my ability to 
meet them, but a clear Namoneeadon of the adage 
* that money is the sinews of war”; for, upon in- 
specting my last efforts, a sudden dawn of intel- 
lect (as it so happened) appeared on the brow of 
Mr. Glaze, which he communicated to me in a 
mesmeric form, that is by smartly thrusting his 
elbow under my fifth rib as he said— Very good, 
Mister, very good, but we can’t be done any 
more in this way. No, Sir, we see your system ; 
why, these last are almost all smoke.” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” I rejoined, “as a fair dealer you must 
allow the justice of having less fighting for ten 
shillings than for fourteen; consequently, when 
you made your first reduction, a whole regiment 
went into smoke, and with your last I followed 
the same mode of economy, and gave you still 
more smoke and less murder.” It may be, per- 
haps, needless to remark, that at this candid 
avowal my business ceased—this terminated my 
line of battle. In this short experience I had 
rendered myself equal to my talented friend Mr. 
Glaze—had proved myself as great a general. I 
regretted my capacity—but so it was. 


THE CHILD'S SPIRIT TO ITS MOTHER. 


Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Thy child is but asleep ! 
For when the Spring brings back again 
The flowers and sunny skies, 
The rcscs of my lips shall tell— 
The blue-bells of my eves— 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
Why should’st thou shed a tear? 


Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Thy child is but asleep! 
And when the Summer breezes sigh 
Through every leafy tree, 
Believe it is my little voice 
That’s calling thee to me. 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
Why should’st thou shed a tear ?—L. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


Ir has been remarked by somebody, that the 
happiest. part of our existence is passed at 
school. I will not pronounce a verdict in favour 
or against this observation, but content myself 
with the remark, that of the many agreeable 
companions with whom my wanderings have 
made me familiar, I cannot call to mind happier 
reminiscences than those connected with Ralph 
Munday. We studied navigation on the same 
form, and, notwithstanding he was my senior by 
two years, there existed between us a strong 
feeling of friendship. The attachment of boy- 
hood, however ardent the feelings, rarely stands 
the rude buffets of this every-day working world, 
and disappointment is almost the common lot. 

With Ralph Munday, however, are connected 
some of the happiest and brightest of my scho- 
lastic recollections: we studied the same noble 
science together, and both aspired to become 
conspicuous in the soul-stirring profession which 
our youthful imaginations looked forward to with 
curiosity and wonder. : 

Often did we speculate upon the chance of our 
meeting at some distant day in a foreign land, in 
the event of which how fresh and vivid would 
be the recollections of our mimic navigation in 
the village brook which bounded the old school- 
house. These, and many similar scenes, are 
seared into the brain of one, who remembers 
them only as delusions of the past—as delusions 
that existed only for the hour in which they 
occurred, and not as the fruit of that blossom 
which futurity was to expand and ripen into 
perfection. Even at the distant day I narrate 
this incident, I remember the sorrow I expe- 
rienced at parting with my early friend to join 
his ship; and although the brevity of a school- 
boy’s sorrow has passed into a proverb, mine was 
an exception to the rule. 

The time soon arrived when I was doomed to 


follow his example; and being appointed to H. M.: 


frigate L , bound to the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, Celebes, and the thousand other 
islands which stud the ocean in that interest- 
ing portion of the globe, I left home with the 
sabe and blessmgs of a fond mother ringing in 
my ears for many a mile, and I joined the ship 
upon her distant voyage. I shall not attempt the 
description of a voyage to India, or of any of the 
different islands on which I landed; but proceed 
at once with the narration of the incident which, 
at the time of its occurrence, produced in me an 
overpowering and thrilling sensation. 

‘The supply of wood and water having been 
much reduced during the voyage, it became ne- 
cessary to put into Raja Bassa roadstead, in the 
Island of Sumatra, for a supply of these indis- 
pensable articles. 





Nothing cau surpass the extreme beauty of this 
island, clothed with trees of every tint down to 
the margin of the sea. The graceful palm, nod- 
ding its tall, feather-like foliage to the passing 
breeze—the gigantic camphor, a forest in itself— 
the waving acacia and the fragrant oleander con- 
tributing with the brilliant hues of the tropical 
birds to complete the enchantment of the place: 
On a beautiful evening the cruiser anchored. in 
the roadstead. The Malays, who inhabit this 
paradise, are as remarkable for their treachery as 
the place is noted for its beauty, and many are 
the deeds of blood and ferocity with which they 
have stained its shores. On the present occasion 
we were determined to be upon our guard, and, 
on no pretence of friendship, to allow ourselves to 
be lulled into a confidence which these cruel 
savages might turn to their own advantage. 

As soon as the ship was at anchor they pushed 
off in their canoes, bringing such produce as they 


‘imagined would induce us to trade with them. 


A lively barter soon commenced between the sea- 
men and the natives, in the midst of which I 
received orders to join the watering party going 
ashore. A Malay who had been a voyage to 
Bengal in a country ship, who spoke a little 
English, undertook to pilot the boats into a bay 
where the water-butts might be safely got on 
shore. ‘he distance from the ship to the land 
was about two miles, between which a strong tide 
was running. The beach was low and sandy, and 
a heavy ground-swell and surf tumbled into the 
little bay in which it was our intention to land. 
It was arranged that we should proceed to the 
centre of the bay, and haul the boats and water- - 
casks upon the beach, and go in search of the 
spring with the main body of the men, leaving 
myself and two others to light a fire upon the 
beach in sight of the ship. As soon as the fire 
was visible to those on board they were to answer 
the signal by hoisting a lanthorm at the mizes- 
peak; and, in the event of an attack the 
Malays, the fire was to be extinguished, and 
assistance should be sent to the watering party 
immediately. By the time we reached the shore 
it was quite dark. 

No event of any consequence occurred until 
we arrived at the edge of the surf, when. the 
native pilot requested the men to rest upon their 
oars, while he hailed his countrymen who were 
assembled upon the beach in great numbers. The 
party in the boat, expecting some treachery was 
meant, demanded of him the nature of his inten- 
tion, but before he could make himself intelligible 
the effect of his conduct became sufficiently appa- 
rent. I have before mentioned the dense nature 
of the foliage, which in places overhangs the sea, 
The spot selected for the landing of the boats was 
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of this description, which enabled the Malay to 
introduce us to his island in a novel and pic- 
turesque manner. The hum of voices on shore 
ceased ; in places we observed torches carried to 
and fro, which soon increased to hundreds; pre- 
sently they were carried into the trees overhang- 
ing the sea, and caused sufficient light to be 
thrown upon the foaming water, to enable us to 
avoid the difficulties of the navigation in which 
we were engaged. My powers of description 
are inadequate to give even a faint idea of the 
wild and picturesque appearance of the shore, 
covered by groups of half-naked Malays, with 
blazing fires in their hands, yelling, hooting, 
and caperivg about in a frantic manner, their 
glowing eyeballs shining in the lurid glare of 
the. torches, giving them more the appearance 
of demons about to perform some horrid rites or 
unearthly sacrifice, than human beings with whom 
we were about to exchange offices of civility. 

On landing, the party immediately separated, 
the main body traversed the margin of the sea to 
the right of the bay, in search of the spring, the 
Malays following them with their torches ; the 
seamen who were left with me keeping their re- 
tiring figures in view until the torches of the 
natives, from the effects of distance, assumed the 
appearance of fire-flies, when an angle of rock, 
round which they defiled, shut them out from 
our view. 

Having lighted a fire and collected a tolerable 
supply of fuel, I extended myself upon the beach, 
and reflected upon the singularity of my situation: 
one feeling, however, was predominant, and that 
was mistrust of the Malays. Hour after hour 
rolled on, and no sounds, except the beating of the 
surf upon the shore and the howl of the wild 
beasts in the forest, fell upon the ear. 

I soon found the task of maintaining a good 
fire a difficult one, and, to render it more so, the 
rain fell about midnight in torrents, and knowing 
if the fire was extinguished, no matter under 
what circumstances, a boat would be sent to us 
with an armed crew, I made every exertion to 

revent such an unnecessary display and trouble. 

ur-united exertions, ‘aay increased to the ut- 
most, were insufficient, cal the flames no longer 
ascended to that height which was thought suffi- 
cient for the look-out on board to distinguish. 
Taking one ofthe seamen with me, together with 
alanthorn and an axe, we proceeded to make a 
wider range in search of fuel than had hitherto 
been done. 


While Proceeding along the beach in search of 


driftwood, the man a little in advance of me 
stumbled against an upright pillar of wood firmly 
fixed in the earth, about a foot square and five 
fect high, and which had evidently been shaped 
into its form by other hands than those of the in- 
habitants of the island on which it stood. I tried 
to move it, but our united efforts were of no 
avail. It was, however, too valuable a prize to 
relinquish, and we accordingly commenced opera- 
tions by striking the axe into the head of the 
pillar, in order to insert a wedge to split it open. 
Whilst the seaman was endeavouring to extricate 
his axe after inflicting a heavy blow upon the top 
of the massive post, I took the lanthorn in my 





hand to examine it closely, when my curiosity 
was excited by finding that letters had been 
rudely carved upon it. Desiring the man instantly 
to desist, I commenced a minute examination 
of it, and in amazement read the following in- 
scription :— 

“Near this pillar are interred the remains of Mr. 
Ralph Munday, who, together with fourteen men, was 
basely murdered by the Malays, when engaged on a 
watering party, — day of — 182—.” 


It was the humble tomb of my schoolfellow, 
Ralph Munday ; and such was our meeting in a 
foreign land! 


Sitnigih neat 
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By R. H. Horne. 


Tr is an unalterable decree of nature that man, to 
maintain a healthful condition of body or mind, must 
work; but there is no decree in nature that man should 
be a slave. Born for no despotism, his faculties not 
given him to be narrowed and abused, and the light 
of heaven being his simple right—no king of armies 
has a greater—the life-long confinement to hard labour, 
like a criminal without crime, the homicidal field of 
war, the degradation of the galleys, the mine or the 
reeking factory, are the sheer invention of his fellow- 
men, the vicious power and knowledge that master 
his vice and ignorance, or his industrious poverty and 
weakness in the social scale. To labour hard is honour- 
able; to earn the needful daily bread by the sweat of 
the brow—that bread which is never given without that 
sweat to those who are hungry—can never be a disgrace 
to the earner; but when the honest working-man is 
treated like a beast, and his wife and children like the 
commonest cattle, then, indeed, is it time for his coun- 
trymen to bethink them of their boasted freedom, their 
excellent institutions, and the Christianity of the owners 
of the soil. But beneath this depth of degradation a 
lower deep is yet to be found. In what dark pit of 
coal or stone?—in what unwholesome factory ?—in 
what smoky, squalid field or hovel? In the mind— 
in that abject condition which has no sense of its 
abjectness, no care to be otherwise: which can make 
no struggle to emancipate itself, but wil! make a 
struggle, if emancipated, to return to its darkness and 
its chain; an abject condition in which a father and a 
mother shall forget the common ties of nature, and sell 
their children to the worst slavery, even during their 
tender years. . 

To the honour of the late Government, which, at the 
instigation of Lord Ashley, originated the Children’s 
Employment Commision, and to the honour of the 
present Government, which gave so immediate an 
attention to the able and profoundly-moving appeal of 
that benevolent nobleman, a rapid legislation took 
place with reference to the women and girls employed 
in mines and collieries, together with the premature 
and excessive labour of children. No sooner were 
these evils fully made known and attested—tbrough 
the very careful ‘and finely-condensed report of the 
Central Board of Commissioners, compiled from the 
voluminous reports and evidence of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, who had personally visited the several 
districts—than a bill was passed tending greatly to 
ameliorate them. It is true that Lord Ashley’s bill 
aimed at higher things than the House of Lords could 
tolerate, and it was mutilated accordingly to fit their 
lordships’ minds ; but to the honour of human nature, 
though opposed to the financial interests of many ex- 
tensive proprietors, a bill did pass, whereby no child 
under ten years of age is allowed to work in a mine, 

“and no woman or girl, of whatever age. This law came 
into operation on the Ist of March. S 

Bat observe what the very next session—that is, the 

present—develops! Petitions are poured in from 


mining and factory districts, praying to have all the 
good undone before its natural effect has had any time 
to operate. In some districts the most effectual means 
were taken to prevent the wholesome operation of the 
bill. The bill recommended the gradual removal of 
female labourers from the mines previous to the 1st of 
March; and in Scotland, where the greatest abuses 
in the mines were discovered, the proprietors, in gene- 
ral, reserved all their female labourers to be let loose 
on the same day. Of course they had no other occu- 
pation at hand; of course neither habit nor under- 
standing, nor domestic position, enabled them to say 
to their husbands, fathers, and brothere— Do not get 
drunk twice a week, but work instead.” The conse- 
quences were certain; these petitions are the second 
feature of those consequences ; the first has already 
fallen, in various forms and degrees, upon the unfor- 
tunate women and girls. The proprietors wished to 
keep the women and girls because they got them 
cheaper than the men, and because they would do 
more humiliating dradgery, and in more noxious and 
slushy places than the men. But if any one enter- 
tains a doubt as to whether all these poor women and 
girls should be sacrificed to these few interests of 
property, it is easy to settle that question. Let us 
begin by quoting the words of an eyewitness, one of 
the Assistunt-Commissioners, describing a coal-pit in 
the east of Scotland, where the workings are from 
100 to 200 yards from the main roads, and where, 
throughout that distance, and through dark, steep, 
narrow passages, from only 22 to 28 inches in height, 
children and young persons of both sexes had to 
crawl, dragging after them a load of coal of 8 cwt. 





“The 
missioner, ‘of 
three to one foot in six, may be more easily conceived than 
explained; and the state which females are in after pulling 
like horses through these holes—their perspiration, their ex- 
haustion, and very frequently even their tears, it is painful 
in the extreme to witness; yet, when the work is done, they 


danger and the difficulties,"" observes the Sub-Com- 
ing on roads, dipping from one foot in 


retum to it with a vigour which is ising, consider: 
how inwardly they hate it.” (Franks, § 8: App. t. I, p. 3835 


Of the seventy of the labour performed by young women in 


. these pits, the account of her work given by Margaret Hipps 
. may serve as an example, 
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et Hipps, 17 old, putter, Stoney Rigg Col- 
7 tirlingebire — ity employment, after Troching the 
face, i is to fill a bagie, or slype, with 2} to 3 cwt. of coal. 
T then hook it on to my chain, and drag it through the seam, 
which is 26 £0128 faches highs ell'd get 10 to the main road—a 
ga distance, probably 200 to 400 yer ‘The pavement 
drag over is wet, and 1 am obliged at all times to 
crawl on hands and feet, with my bagie hung to the chain 
and ropes. It is sad sweating and sore fatiguing work, 
and frequently maims the women.” (R. H. Franks, Esq., 
Evidence, No. 233: App. Pt. I, p. 479, 1. 58.)—[{Sub-Com- 
missioner :—“ It is almost incredible that human beings can 
submit to such employment, crawling on hands and knecs, 
harnessed like horses, over soft slushy floors more difficult 
than dragging the same weights through our lowest common 
sewers, and more difficult in consequence of the inclination, 
which is frequently one in three to one in six.”"] (Ibid. L. 
61.)—See also witnesses Nos. 102, 231, 236, 262, 362. 


Or shall we turn to another form of female labour 
which was discovered in the same district? When the 
seams of coal are nearly vertical, ‘‘ dipping,” as it is 
ealled, at an inclination of one in three to one in six feet, 
the coal must be conveyed up from the workings to the 
main road at the foot of the shaft. In South Wales 
this is done by machinery ; in the east of Scotland it 
is all performed by human beings, and these were 
nearly all females :— 

_ ‘The persons employed in coal-bearing are almost always 

irls and women. Boys are sometimes engaged in the same 

ur, but that is comparatively rare. The cval-bearers have 
to carry coal on their backs in unrailed roads, or up ladders 
or ike stairs, with burdens varying from £ cwt. to 3 
phe Bub Comunlasionet resents “~ aout asa 
eruel slaving revo to humanity ;” ce found engaged 
in this labour a chil a beautiful pict” aly six years old, 
whose age he ascertained, carrying in the pt a half ewt. of 
coats, and regularly "making with with Suis load fourteen long and 
toileome journeys a day. 

Margaret Levoston, six yar old, coal-bearer :—‘ Been 
down at coal-c ix we ; makes ten to fourteen rakes 
aday; t concert oats oe coal. in a wooden backit. The 
work is na guid; it is so very sair. I work with sister Jessie 
and mother ; ‘dinna ken the time we ig; it is gai dark.” 
{“ A most interesting child, and perfectly beautiful. I ascer- 
tained her age to be six years, 24th May, 1840; she was 
registered at Inverness.”] (R. H. Franks, Esq., ‘Evidence, 





No. 116; “First Report of the ‘Commissioners, ""p. OL. 
‘Hunter, overeman, ‘Amiston bi . — 
“T have been 20 years in the works of Robert Dundas, 


and had much experience in tbe a manner of drawing coal, as 
well as the and practices of the collier pseple. Until 
the last eight months, women amd lassies were wrought below 
in these works, when Mr. Alexander Maxten, our manager, 
issued an erder to exclede them from going below, having 
some months prior given intimation of the same. Women 
always did the lifting or heavy part of the wosk, and neither 
they nor thechildren were treated like human beings, nor are 
they where they ave employed. Females submit to work in 
places where no io Soar oF even tam could be- cot to labour in: 
they work in bad reads, up ¢o their knees in water, in a pos- 
ture nearly double: they ase below till last hour of preg- 
nancy: they ave swelled hewaches and ankles, and are pre- 
matusely brougkt to the x, whet is worse, lingering 
existence. Many of the of the miners are now at 
service. see tro, ibe exe sa Families at Seith, 
an Who are nach with the “2 » No. 
89: p. 463, 1. 69.)—Robert Bald, Esq., tl ¢ eminent coal- 
viewer, states that, ‘In surveying the workings of an exten- 
ground, a married woman came forward, 
an excessive weight of coals, trembling in 
wrery nerve, and almost unable to her knees from smk- 
ing sachy voice, Oy Sr, tis on, ore, fore work 
svatse, ‘Qh, Sir, this is sore, sore, sore work. I 
that the firet woman who tried to bear coals had 
aks Bec fe Aer eck, (ered sone wosld have tried & again!’” (B. 
1. Franks, Esq., Report, App. Pt. L, p. 387, note.) 


To this state of things the petitions aforesaid pray to 
zetura. Lord 8. Grosvenor presented petitions, signed 
by upwards of 200 women, from Scotland 5 other peti- 
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tions against the Mines and Collieries Bill were presented 
from Mid-Lothian and Stirlingshire by Mr. C. Bruce, 
signed ‘‘ by landed proprietors, clergymen, farmers, and 
others,” Is it any wonder that many of these petitions 
were signed by the working people, men and women ? 
They know no better ; they could not help themselves if 
they did ; they have had no sort of time to seek (far less 
settle in) any other occupation. Let us also observe 
the orderly sequence of influences in the character of 
the signatures last mentioned— Landed proprietors— 
clergymen—farmers—and others”’—pew-holders, land- 
jords, and employers of agricultural labourers. The 
bill fur the amelioration of the intolerable drudgery of 
females and children was not passed without a struggle ; 
and now there is about to commence a struggle to re- 
peal it on every valuable point. What a climex to the 
abject condition of these people’s minds ; what shame- 
Jessness in the Englich slave-owners; what heart- 
breaking work for Lord Ashley! 

The degraded condition of the children and young 
persons employed in mincs was rendered the more 
apperent to comprehension by the introduction of cer- 
tain diagrams and sketches, made on the spot by the 
Assiatant-Commissioners. The sight of them caused 
great commiseration among all those who could feel 
for poor people; and great annoyance and disgust to 
the fine senses of all those who could not, or would 
not. Lord Londonderry declared that the sketches 
were offensive—made him quite sick—and were 

“calculated to inflame the passions. The ions 
what passions? The passions of pity and indig- 
nation. True, the sketches were often “ disgusting ;”” 
but for that very reason the cause, not the explanatory 
sketches, should be removed. During the whole of 
the discussion, however, Lord Londonderry behaved 
like himself, and, when defeated, fell into a chivalric 
rage, that caused him to sally forth in public mounted 
upon a pamphlet, by the aid of which, among other 
Judicrous exploits, he made a deadly thrust at Lord 
Ashley in a peculiar style. The Marquis of Clanricarde, 
referring to a letter from Mr. Hedworth Lambton, 
having said that ‘the question ought to be viewed as 
a question of humanity,” Lord Londonderry retorted 
that Mr. Lambton was only a member for the county 
of Durham. ‘‘ He was no coal-owner! nor had any- 
thing to say as to the direction of the Durham cecal 
property; and he (Lord Londonderry) could only re- 
gret, from the noble marquis’s statement, that Mr. 
Lambton seemed to be bitten with the same 
tania as the noble lord who introduced the measure.” * 

Some of the sketches previously mentioned, several 
of which have only been privately circulated, and cer- 
tain other authentic sketches here published for the 
firet time, shall now be given, with a view more fully 
te show the recent condition of these women and 
infant Iebourers who have only been just emancipated 
—a condition to which these numerous petitions are 
seeking again to reduce the sufferers. 

But, first, it will be requisite to give a brief descrip- 
tion of a coal-mine, eo that the nature of the occupation 
and the state of the place of work may be more clearly 
intelligible. One of the most graphic and accurate 
ecoouats we know is by Richard Ayton, and was first 
printed in “ Daniel’s Voyage round Great Britain.” 


* Letter to Lord Ashley, M.P., on the Mines and Collieries 
Bill, by C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, G.C.B., &c. 
Colburn, 1842, 
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It is important to show, not only the great difference 
of mines, but that the previous accounts, few as those 
have been, by individual observers, perfectly coincide 
with those of the present Commission. He describes 
the “‘ William” pit, near Whitehaven, in Camberland, 
belonging to Lord Lonsdale, a pit of that description 
in which the seam of coal is sufficiently thick to admit 
of the use of horses :— 


We fixed ourselves in the basket, standing, with our 
hands grasping the chain; the word was given, and down: 
we glided with a smooth and scarcely perceptible motion 
through a duct about six feet in diameter, and wooded all 
round. I kept my eyes fixed on the aperture above, which 
contracted as I fell, till at a vast depth I was obliged to look 
down, as my head grew dizzy, and small pieces of coal and 
drops of water struck with unpleasant force against my face. 
As we descended lower all became darkness, the noise over 
our heads grew gradually more indistinct, till it died away, 
and a dreary silence ensued, broken only occasionally by the 

ating of the basket against the walls. At length, after a 

escent of 576 fect, I heard the voices of men below me, and. 
presently perceived two dim lights. These were at the High 
Eye, formerly the bottom of the shaft, on a level with which 
is a great extent of workings. I asked no questions here— 
“ Steady the basket,” cried our guide, and in a moment we 
Were again in utter darknesss. In a quarter of a minute more 
T heard other voices below me—the basket stopped, and we 
soon found ourselves on our fect at the bottom, 630 feet from 
the light. 

I could here distinguish nothing but a single candle, with. 
the obscure form of a man by it—all around was pitch dark, 
not a ray of light reaching the bottom from the mouth of the 
shaft. Before we proceeded to explore the mine, we were re- 
commended to remain quiet a little in order to collect ourselves; 
and, while we were thus striving tobe composed, my nerves 
were momentarily shocked by a combination and succession 
of strange noises, among which the loud clank of the chain, 
as the empty basket dashed to the ground, was particularly 
offensive. I never saw the object, and had no notice of its 
approach, till its infernal crash always came to make me 
jump out of mysclf. 

I had not become quite reconciled to the clank of the chain 
when we were summoned to goon. From the foot of the shaft 
we proceeded through a very long passage cut through rock, 
with the roof arched, and, like the sides, faced with bricks 
and white-washed. All the rock passages throughout the 
mine are faced with bricks in a similar manner; an enormously 
expensive precaution, but absolutely necessary to prevent 
the falling down of loose fragments of stone. 


We ehall see presently how very different from these 
large well-ordered mines are those where the children 
work in narrow seams :— 


I cannot describe scientifically, or with any degree of 
clearness and certainty, all the methods of procecding that 
have been adopted in laying out these vast subterranean 
works, In its present state, as far as I could ascertain as I 
groped my way through the darkness, it appeared, in the 
meeting and crossing of its numerous passages, to resemble 
the streets of a city—and of a city of no mean extent; for 
‘we sometimes walked for nearly half a mile without turning, 
between walls of coal or rock. To the right and left of the 
long lanes are workings, hollow spaces, five yards wide and 
twenty deep, between cach of which a solid column (techni- 
cally called pillars), fifteen yards wide and twenty dcep, is 
left for the support of the roof, so that only one-third of a 
bed of coal is taken away. 

The mines comprehend a connexion of workings from six 
to seven miles in extent cast and west, and from two to three 

. miles on the transverse line. The whole of the town is un- 

i without the Icast danger, as is supposed, to its 
security; and the workings extend under the harbour, and 
700 yards under the sea. Six hundred people, of various 
descriptions, are employed underground, and more than a 
hundred horses. 


This, as it will be perceived, gives a description of a 
finely-constructed mine, where the seam of coal is 
thick: it is in the thin-seam pits that the labour is 
most oppressive, and that boys.and young women 


performed the work of horses. Frequently, also, coal- 
pits are very ill drained, and, from local circumstances, 
are excessively wet. The aspect of such mines is very 
different to that described by Ayton, and in. the re- 
ports of Dr. Mitchell and other of the Assistant- 
Commissioners. In speaking of the collieries in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Scriven says :-— In 
some of them I have had to creep upon my hands and 
knees the whole distance, the height being barely 
twenty inches ; and then have gone still lower upon 
my breast, and crawled like a turtle to get up to the 
headings. They are sometimes of great length. In 
the Booth Town Pit I walked, crept, and was 
on a corve 1800 yards to one of the nearest ‘ facea® 
(or workings) ; the most distant was 200 further: the 
bottom or floor was every here and there three or four 
inches deep. in water, and muddy throughout.” (S. 
Scriven, Esq., Appendix, Part II., p. 62.) This Assist- 
ant-Commissioner descended into upwards of ninety 
mines, so that he must have seen all varieties of them.* 
The various dangers of explosion. and suffocatian to 
be dreaded in coal-mines, from fire-damp and choke- 
damp, are to be obviated only by efficient ventilation. 
The best mode of ventilating mines hitherto discovered 
is by means of two shafts sunk near each other, per- 
haps from twelve to twenty yards apart. A stream of 
air is made to descend one shaft, called the ‘“‘ downcast 
shaft,” and to ascend the other, called the “‘ upcast 
shaft.” The air is set in motion by means of a large 
fire kindled in the upcast shaft, and which by its heat 
rarefies the air, and thus, ing it lighter, causes 
the heavier current continually to press downwards, 
forcing before it all noxious vapours, and giving con- 
tinual supply of fresh air to the passages which it 
traverses in its way towards the expanded atmosphere 
of the upcast shaft. The following diagram, excel- 


lent for its simplicity, is taken from the report of Mr. 
(Appendix, Pt. II., p. 322.) 


Fletcher. 





The arrows indicate the course of the air through 
the underground passage from the downcast to the 


* Some remarks were made in the House of Commons 
the other night, to the effect that no Sub-Commissioners 
should be engaged in the commissions, as they were a useless 
expense ; to which Sir James Graham replied, that no exten- 
sive inquiry could be properly worked by any othcr means, 
for that the Sub-Commissioners were the eyes, legs, and 
hands of a commission. The instance quoted above fur- 
nishes one tolerably conclusive proof of the use of “ eyes, 
legs, and hands,” which examined everything for themsclves. 
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upeast shaft; and the lines drawn from one pillar to 
another show the trap-doors or partitions which pre- 
vent the current of air diverging to the upcast shaft 
before it has swept the more distant workings. Hence, 
the importance will be perceived of keeping the doors 
shut which prevent the passage of the air from one 
main-way to another, before it has traversed the whole 
extent of the mine; and as these doors require to be 
frequently opened, to allow the passage of the loaded 
corves, or small carts, which convey the coal towards 
.the shaft, some means are necessary to provide for 
their immediately closing again. It will scarcely be 
believed that this important trust, on which depends 
the lives of the colliers and the property of the owners, 
was found by the Commissioners to be universally 
intrusted to the youngest children in the mine. Little 
creatures, almost always under eight years of age, often 
five and six, of both sexes, were found placed at these air- 
doors for twelve or more hours consecutively, in dark- 
ness, their sole employment being to attend to these 
doors. These poor infants are called “ trappers.” 





- The trappers sit in a little hole scooped out for them in the 
side of the gates behind cach door, where they ait with a string 
in theirhands attached to thedoor, and pull itopen the moment 
they hear the corves (i.e. carriages for conveying the coal) 
at hand, and the moment it has passed they let the door fall 
to, which it does of itsown weight. If anything impedes the 
shutting of the door they remove it, or, if unable to do so, 
run to the nearest man to get him to do it for them. They 
have nothing else todo; but, as their office must be performed 
from the repassing of the first to the passing of the last corve 
during the day, they are in the pit the whole time it is worked, 
frequently above 12 hoursa day. They sit, moreover, in the 
dark, often with a damp floor to stand on, and exposed neces- 
sarily to drafts. It is a most painful thing to contemplate the 
dull dungeon-like life these little creatures are doomed to 
spend,—a life, for the most part, passed in solitude, damp, 
and darkness. They are allowed no light ; but sometimes a 
good-natured collier will bestow a little bit of candle on them 
asatreat. On one occasion, as I was passing a little trapper, 
he begged me for a little Yrease from my candle. I found 
that the poor child had scooped out a hole in a great stone, 
and, having obtained a wick, had manufactured a rude 
sort of lamp; and that he kept it going as well as he could 
by begging contributions of melted tallow from the candles of 
any Samaritan passers by. To be in the dark, in fact, seemed 
to be the great grievance with all of them. Occasionally, 
they are so posted as to be near the shaft, where they can 
sometimes run and enliven themselves with a view of the 
corves going up with the coals, or, perhaps, occasionally with a 
bird’s-eye peep at the daylight itself; their main amusement 
is that, however, of seeing the corves pass along the gates at 
their posts. When we consider the very trifling cost at which 
these little creatures might be supplied with a light, as is the 
case in the Cumberland collieries, there are few things which 
more strongly indicate neglect of their comfort than the fact 
of their being kept in darkness—of all things the most weari- 
some to a young child. (J.C, Symons, Teq., Report, § 69, 
71; App. Pt. I., p. 174.) 

John Saville, seven ycars old, collicr’s boy at the Soap Pit, 
Sheffield :—‘'I stand and open and shut the door. I’m gene- 


rally in the dark, and sit me down against the door. I stop 
12 hours in the pit. I never see daylight now, except on 
Sundays. I fell asleep one day, and a corve ran over my leg 
and made it smart. They'd squeeze me against the door if 
I fall to sleep again.’’ (Symons, Evidence, No. 7: App. 
Pt. L, p. 228, 1. 7.)—Sarah Gooder, aged cight years:—* I'm 
a trapper in the Gauber Pit. I have to trap without a light, 
and I’m scared. I go at four and sometimes half-past three 
in the morning, and come out at five and half-past. I never 
go tosleep. Sometimes I sing when I’ve light, but not in 
the dark; I dare notsingthen. I don’t like being in the pit. 
I am very sleepy when I go sometimes in the morning.” 
(Ibid. No. 116; p. 252, 1. 67.) 


The condition of these little trappers had excited 
the commiseration of one benevolent individual, who 
endeavoured to excite public sympathy in their behalf 
fifteen years before the Legislature interfered with the 
economy of the collieries. The account to which I 
refer is given by Richard Ayton, who has been pre- 
viously quoted. The same pit which he descended 
happens to have been lately the scene of one of those 
dreadful catastrophes that we so frequently hear of. 
In 1839 an explosion of fire-damp in this mine caused 
the instantaneous death of nine men and twelve boys, 
in the following way, so illustrative of the ignorance, 
or rather recklessness, of those engaged in coal-mines. 
The man whose business it was to examine the works 
made his rounds with his Davy lamp, and was actually 
accompanied by a boy who carried an open lighted candle 
in his hand to assist him. One would have thought 
that such a thing could only have occurred in a pan- 
tomime. It is precisely what the clown and pantaloon 
would have done, to the great amusement of the 
audience. But here a tragedy comes of it! Well 
may the Commissioners, in severely animadverting 
on such management in a mine belonging to one of 
the most opulent coal-proprietors in the kingdom, 
say, that, ‘‘ beyond this, there can be no conceivable 
thoughtlessness and folly.” Ayton‘s description of the 
trappers is as follows:— 


One class of sufferers in the mine moved my compassion 
more than any other: a number of children who attend at the 
doors to open them when the horses pass through, and who, 
in this duty, are compelled to linger through their lives in 
silence, solitude, and darkness, for sixpence a day. When I 
first came to one of these doors, I saw it open without per- 
ceiving by what means, till, looking behind it, I beheld a 
miserable little wretch standing without a light, silent and 
motionless, and resembling, in the abjgctness of its condition, 
some reptile peculiar to the place, rather than a human creature. 
On speaking to it 1 was touched with the patience and un- 
complaining meckness with which it submitted to its horrible 
imprisonment, and the little sense that it had of the barbarity 
of its unnatural ents. Few of the children thus in- 
humanly sacrificed were more than cight years old, and 
several were considerably less, and had barely strength suffi- 
cient to perform the office that was required from them. On 
their first introduction into the mine the poor little victims 
struggle and scream with terror at the darkness; but there 
are found people brutal enough to force them to compliance, 
and after a few trials they become tame and spiritlcess, and 
yield themselves up, at least without noise and resistance, to 
any cruel slavery that it pleases their masters to impose upon 
them. In the winter time they never see daylight except on 
a Sunday, for it has been discovered that they can serve for 
thirteen hours a day without perishing; and they are piti- 
lessly compelled to such a term of solitary confinement, with 
as little consideration for the injury that they suffer, as is 
felt for the hinges and pulleys of the doors at which they 
attend.* 


We have made the foregoing extract, not merely 


* Reprinted in 1825, among “ Easays by the late Richard 
Ayton,” p. 26. 
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because it is graphic, not only because it is true, but 
to show that the wretched condition of these children 
was just the same 15 years ago and upwards (we know 
not how long), previous to the establishment of the 
recent Commission. 

The next species of employment to which children 
are put in the mines, as soon as. they. are strong 
enough, is that of dragging the loaded corves from 
the workings to the foot of the shaft. In some dis- 
tricts this is done by fixing a girdle round the naked 
waist, to which a chain from the corve is hooked and 

ed between the legs, and the boys or girls crawl 
on their hands and knees, drawing the corve full of 
coal after them. This is called ‘‘drawing by girdle 
and chain.” In other districts the same kind of work 
is done by pushing with the head and hands from be- 
hind. This is called “ putting,” or ‘‘burrying.” 
Sometimes both the above methods are combined, as 
in the following illustration. 





The printed evidence of the children, taken from 
various districts, will show the severe pain which this 
mode of labour inflicts. They attest that the girdle 
and chain frequently rab the skin off them, make 
blisters ‘‘as large as shillings and half-crowns,” and 
otherwise injure the boys and girls. They get no rest 
all day, unless for ‘a few moments at a time, and in 
general “‘ only when something is the matter with the 
engine.” The human engine, it will be perceived, is 
treated without any such consideration, though there 
is continually something the matter with it. The 
galling modes of work are various :— 

Katharine Logan, 16 years old, coal-putter :—" Began to 
‘work at coal-carrying more than five years since; works in 
Aarness now ; draws backwards, with face to the tubs; the 
ropes and chains go under pit-clothes; it is o’er sair work, 
especially when we crawl.” Franks, Report and Evidence, 
App. Pt. II., p. 389.) 





_, Rosa Lucas, aged 18, Lamberhead Green :-— Do you find 
it very hard work >—Yes, it is very hard work for a woman. 


Ihave been so tired many a time that I could scarcely wash ~ 


myself. : could scarcely ever wash myself at night, I was 
on. I. 


so tired; and I felt very dull and stiff when I set off in the 
morning.” (Kennedy, Evidence, No. 92: App. Pt. IL., p. 
231, 1. 53.)—James Crabtree, aged 15, Mr. Dearden’s, near 
‘Todmorden :—* Is it hard work for the lads in winter ?—My 





- brother falls ‘asleep before his supper, and the little lass that 


helps him is often very tired.”’ (Ibid No. 71: p. 229, 1. 11.) 
—Peter Gaskell, Mr. Lancaster’s, near Worsley :—“ Has four 
sisters, and they have all worked in the pits; one of them 
works in the pits now; she sometimes complains of the 
severity of her work. Three years ago, when they had very 
hard work, I used to hear her complain of the boils on her 
back, and her legs were ail eaten with the water ; she had to go 
thfough water to her work; she used to go about four or five 
o'clock in the morning, and stay till three or four in the 
afternoon, just as she was wanted; I have known her to be 
that tired at night that she would go to sleep before she had 
anything to eat.” (Ibid. No. 29: p. 217. 1. 36.) 

North Lancashire Coal and Iron Mines,—Mr. Austin, after 
giving a deplorable picture of the labour of young children 
in the thin-seam mines, illustrates its effect by the words of 
the parents of some young workers. . ‘I wish,” one of them 
states, ‘ you could see them come in; they come as tired as 
dogs, and throw themselves on the ground like dogs (here 
pointing to the hearthstone before the fire) ; we cannot get 
them to bed.’ (Austin, Report, § 11: App. Pt. IL., p. 803.) 








But whence, it will be asked, do all these poor boys 
and girls bring their heavy loads of coal? From the 
remote darkness of a low, narrow den, in the bowels of 
the mine, at a distance from the shaft, perhaps, of ups 
wards of 1000 yards, perhaps of 200, perhaps 2000, 
and through a passage of not more than from 18 to 20 
inches in height. At the end of this there is the 
gloomy den called a “facing,” a ‘‘heading,” a ‘‘ work- 
ing,” or a ‘‘man’s room;” and in that ‘ room” lies 
the man at his work. 





It has been secn, that a foolish lord has been angry 
at the sketches given by the Commission, and declared 
them to be exaggerations, and so forth. The follow- 
ing extract will show that many more startling sketches 
might have been made, There are abundant instances ; 
they were not illustrated; but are not the words pic- 
tures? 


In this district (the West Riding of Yorkshire) girls azo 


. almost universally employed as trappers and pa in com- 
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mon with boys. The girls employed os hurriers are of all 
ages, esche to twenty-one ; they commonly work quite 
naked down to the waist. The boys of similar ages who 
work with them are also naked down to the waist, and both 


is much the same in both) are 
ee wares deren den at all, in a loose » of 
trousers, scldom whole in either sex. In many of col- 
lieries, as has been already stated, the adult colliers, whom 
these girls serve, work perfectly naked. (‘« First Report of 
the Commissioners,’ p. 72.) 

A word for these poor naked men, lying in their 
dark chamber, who have by this time, perhaps, become 
objects of horror to the reader’s imagination. Behold 
the man at three or four o'clock in the morning, sum- 
mer and winter, stripped of all his clothes, taking with 
him nothing but a pick (a short pickaxe), stooping and 
crawling the long, dark distance, like a rat in a drain, 
to work in his low, narrow, black, hot ‘ room” for 12 
or 13 hours. If it be a picture of humiliation and 
drudgery ; if it cause him to sink in our estimation, 
and to lose all his dignity as a man, it is also a proof 
of the energy, the fortitude, and long-suffering of 
humanity—a demonstration of inherent power, which 
we may hope some day to see turned to more becoming 
toil, and to more ennobling purposes. 

There can be no doubt but machinery could be 
brought to bear far more extensively upon all these 
degrading modes of labour. This has already been 
commenced in certain operations, and in various mines. 
The following illustration shows the mode of working 
what is called “ pitching veins,” in Pembrokeshire, 


a 





How much better is this, than the ascent and descent 
of girls and boys by means of ladders and turnpike- 
stairs, with crushing burthens on their backs? We 
should, incidentally, call attention to the “landscape” 
in the foregoing illustration, which is but too true a 
picture, in its colour, of all the coal and iron districts, 





By means like the foregoing, much hurtful labour and 
aauy dreadful accidents are avoided. The windlasses 


were always worked by women. This was rendered 
injurious in many cases by being shamefully prolonged. 
From this, however, they are now liberated ; nor is it 
probable that the petitions of “ landed proprietors, cler- 
gymen, farmers, and others ’—even though the women 
be induced to give their own signatures to it—will 
again reduce them to such a state of servitude. 





It is not to be inferred that the and girls 
employed in these works; or in those of the ‘various 
manufactures, are uniformly wretched under their 
drudgery. Some of them, who are most healthy and 
who are best grown, bear it during the energetic 
period of youth, with good spirits, and occasional mer- 
riment. The girls who work on the pit banks are a 
capital instance. They are a jovial, masculine race, 
who work like horses, and are full of coarse, careless 
life, 





Much offence, real or pretended, has been taken by 
influential persons in the districts of Wolverhampton 
and Bilston, at my mention of the bank-girls in terms 
accordant with their habits and condition. On what 
grounds they were singled out to be considered as 
“inviolable objects,” I have not the remotest idea; 
at all events, my statements are moet fally substan- 
tiated by the Evidence. As one class or other, where 
there are various classes, must inevitably be lower than 
the rest, then, we would ask the objectors, which class 
do you consider the lowest?—which class do you place 
lower than the bank-girls, and the girla who work in 
the screw manufactories? The bank-girls, as they 
work entirely in the open air, are the healthiest of ail 
classes of female operatives, except the fire-brick and 
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fire-clay girls, who also work in the open air. Many 
of the little collier boys, who are healthy and strong 
era ‘full of fun,’ as also are some of the children, 
who work in the iron-foundries: but the latter are 
more frequently subject to brutal treatment from the 
adult workmen, while those who work in the casting- 
shops (especially of the brassfounders) are rarely ever 
healthy or well-grown. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that the full descrip- 
tion of the mines of this country, furnished by these 
Reports, might be ‘éntitled “‘ Travels into newly-disco- 
vered Regions,” so little was previously known of them. 
The second Report of this Commission contains a 
series of facts with regard to the Trades and Manu- 
factures, no less startling, and equally unknown to the 
public at large. Foremost stand the disclosures re- 
lating to the system of apprenticechip; and as it is to 
be hoped that the Legislature will extend its consi- 
deration to the abuses which exist in the trades and 
manufactures, it is very important that public sympathy 
should be aroused on this subject. The following are 
the general conclusions of the Commissioners with 
regard to apprenticeship. 

‘That in by far the majority of these trades and manu- 
factures it is the practice to employ apprentices to a great 
extent. y : 

That in some trades, those cspeciall: 


requiring skilled 
workmen, these apptentices are bound 


yy legal indentures, 


the age being rarely yor , and the period of servitude very 
longer ; the greater number are bound 
withord any prescribed legal forms, and in almost all these cases 


they are required to serve their masters, at whatever age they 
may commence ther apprenticeship, until they attain the age of 
twenty-one, in some instances in employments ewan here 
quire: in 
other instances in employments :in which they are taught ta 
make only one icular part of the article manufactured ; 30 
that at the end of their servitude they are aitogether unable to make 
bat fina ee <d these i of 
a ‘proportion apprentices congist of or- 
» or are the children of widows, or belong to the very 
poorest families, and frequently are apprenticed by boards of 


hat ts thise  Satricle icts tis common for parents to borrow 
money employers, and to stipulate by express agreement to 
repay ‘Teas their children's wages ; a practice which prevails 
likewise in Birmingham and Warrington: in most other 
places no evidence was discovered of its existence. (‘‘ Se- 
cond Report of the Commiasionem,”’ p. 196-6.) 


Here we have a fearful text on which to comment. 
In these few sentences we see the disclosure of a 
which, if followed out and abused, must pro- 
duce a state of slavery of the very worst and most 
oppressive character. To show that it is thus abused, 
here are some extracts from the Reports on the 
Wolverhampton district, to which the Central Board 
of Commissioners direct special attention. 


The peculiar trade of the Wolverhampton district, with 
the exception of a very few large proprietors, is in the 
hands of a great number of small masters, who are personally 
known only to some of the foremen of the factors to whom 
they take their work, and scarcely one of whom is sufficiently 
important to have his name over his door or his workshop in 
front of a street. In the town of Wolverhampton alone there 
are of these small masters, for example, 260 locksmiths, 60 or 
70 key-makers, from 20 to 30 screw-makers, and a like num- 
ber of lateh, bolt, snuffer, tobacco-box, and spectacle frame 
and case makers. Each of these small masters, if they have 
not childron of theix own, generally employ from one to three 
apprentices. (Horne, Report: App. Pt. IL., p.2, §§ 13 et seq. 


The workshops of the small masters are usually of 
the dirtiest, most dilapidated, and confined descrip- 


fi 
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tion, and situated in the most filthy and undrained 
localities at the back of their wretched abodes. 





There are two modes’ of obtaining apprentices in this 
district, namely, the legal one of application to magistrates 
or boards of rdians ‘for sanction of indentures; and, 
secondly, the illegal mode pf taking the children to be bound 
by an attommey without any sueb reference to the p: au- 
thorities. There arc many more bound by this ilegel mode 
than by the former.” 

In all cases the children, of whatever age, are bound 
till they attain the age of twenty-one years. the child be 
only seven years of age, the period of servitude remains the 
same, however simple the or nature of the trade to be 
learnt. During the first year or two, if the apprentice be 
very young, he is merely used to run errands, do dirty house- 
hold work, nurse infants, &c, 

If the master die before the apprentice attain the age 
of twenty-one years, the apprentice is equally bound as 
the servant of his deceased master’s hcirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns—in fact, the apprentice is part of the de- 
ceased master’s goods and chattels. Whoever, therefore, may 

on the trade, he is the servant of such person or persons 
antl his manumission is obtained by reaching his one-and- 
twentieth year. The apprentice has no regular pocket-money 
allowed him by the master. Sometimes a few halfpence are 
given tohim. An apprentice of eightcen or ninctcen years 
of age often has 2d. or 3d. a week given him, but never as a 
rightful claim. (Ibid. p. 10.) 

‘Wolverhampton may be described as the capital of 
a region, the surface of which is covered with cinders, 
varied here and there by tall chimneys vomiting smoke 
and flame, and at longer intervals by congregations of 
dingy, mean-looking houses, which, when they have 
become sufficiently numerous, are called towns. The 
*Jandscape” round Bilston is literally ‘as black-as a 
hat ;” and a tree that appears here and there, bears a 
close resemblance to those odd-looking brush-machines 
that are used to sweep chimneys. Coscley, near 
Sedgley, is absolutely a town of black chimneys, vary- 
ing in height, from two or three feet to upwards of 
100 fect, all situated in a low hollow, and vomiting 
thick sooty wreaths of ewift-ascending smoke. But, in 
other respects, a yet more extraordinary place is Wil- 
lenhall, a kind of detached branch of Wolverhampton, 
at the distance of about three miles from its parent 
place, and containing only five or six individuals who 
are not engaged in the peculiar trade of the town. 
The small masters there work from 16 to 18 hours a 
day—sometimes more—and their apprentices, of what- 
ever age, all work the same time. Many of the small 
masters idle away Monday and Tuesday in the public- 
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houses, and are often unfit for work on Wednesday 
morning. But as they live from week to week, a cer- 
tain amount of work must be done, so that there are no 
bounds to the drudgery at the latter end of the week, 
in all of which the children must share so long as they 
are able to stand or hold a file. The consequences of 
such a life to the apprentices may be, in part, conjec- 
tured; to the adults it speedily induces various kinds 
of disease, deformity, and premature death. 


Among other witnesses, the Superintendent Registrar states 
that in those trades, particularly in which the work is by 
the piece. the growth of the children is injured; that in 
these casea more especially their strength is over-taxed for 
profit. One of the constables of the town says that “ there 
are examples without number in the place of deformed men 
and boys; their backs, or their legs, and often both, grow 
wrong—the backs grow out and the legs grow in at the knees 
—hump-backed and knock-kneed, There is most commonly 
only one leg turned in,—a K leg; it is occasioned by stand- 
ing all day for years filing at a vice; the hind leg grows 
in—the leg that is hindermost. Thinks that among the adults 
of the working classes of Willenhall, whose work is all forg- 
ing and filing, one-third of the number are afflicted with 


hernia,” &c. (Horne, Evidence, p. 28, No. 128.) 





This is one of the extreme cases; but there are 
many such extreme cases—some much worse—and 
the degrees are numerous, as shown by the evidence. 

A word more with reference to the sketches from 
which the illustrations of this article are taken. So 
far from any of them being exaggerations, they are, 
one and all, inadequate to convey the extent of the ac- 
tual wretchedness, This is more especially the case 
with the illustrations of working in the mines, where 
half-naked figures, crawling about in slush and dark- 
ness, are a common sight. The sketches do not con- 
yey anything so shocking as the fact. 

The return for all this hard labour, this protracted 
drudgery, the physical and moral rewards it brings, 
may be inquired after? The profits of the masters, 
the food, clothing, education, and gencral well-being 
of the apprentices—what are they? A locksmith and 
his apprentices make a dozen padlocks, and get one 
penny each for them. The materials of cach have 
cost the locksmith three farthings. He thus gets one 
farthing per lock. The same lock is sold for sixpence 
by the London ironmongers. Meantime, there is a 
nominal value kept up in the mind of the poor lock- 
smith, which is all defeated in “ settling,” by means 
of the intricate ways of ‘‘ discount.” He has to allow 
the factors 50, 60, and 70 per cent. discount ; on some 
articles the factors take off 90 per cent. 
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As to the food of great numbers of the apprentices 
of these towns, the statements are incontrovertibly 
supported :— 


‘That “‘ offal meat is continually sold by the small masters, 
who feed their apprentices with it; that cows, calves, shecp, 
and pigs, that dic, no matter from what cause, are bought by 
butchers, and are sold in the market; and that there are 
butchers who deal exclusively in diseased meat. It is further 
stated in evidence that horse-ficsh is often sold for beef-stcaks, 
and that bad fish is frequently purchased for the use of the 
apprentices, producing bowel-complaints and other diseases.” 
CIlorne, Report: App. Pt. IL, p. 29, §§ 309, 311, 312, 314, 
$17.) 


Overwhelming evidence corroborates this disgusting 
fact. Mr. Henry Nicholls Payne, superintendent- 
registrar of Wolverhampton, says— 


The food of the children is not of a sufficiently good qua- 
lity ; inferior meat is often given them; calves which come 
prematurely into the world find a ready sale by candlelight in 
the markets, together with very bad beef of old cows which 
it was necessary to kill hastily, or which are sometimes dead 
before they come into the hands of the butcher; and all these 
are frequently purchased for apprenticed children. This, of 
cone. is not te case with all masters, tome eee beit 
careful to suppl: provisions—they wor disgust 
at the meat Thikch ie thos purchased by so many.” (Ibid. 
Evidence: App. Pt. II., p. 2, No. 3.) 

Evidence to the same effect is given by Henry Hill, 
Esq., magistrate; and Mr. Paul Law, of Wolver- 
hampton, is thus fearfully explicit :— 

Has lived nearly thirty-seven years in the town of Wol- 
verhampton. Isa judge of meat. Is well aware of the ex- 
tremely bad meat often brought into the market, especially 
on Saturday nights. Knows that it was often bought for the 
use of poor apprentices. Knew a stock-lock manufacturer, 
some years ago, who had from 30 to 40 apprentices, and he 
often purchased bad meat, both beef and veal, for the food of 
these apprentices. The master used to boil the beef and veal 
together into a broth, which was so poor that the boys fre- 
quently complained to him: upon which he merely said to 
his wife, “ Broth ’em over again!” Calves which had been 
prematurely ‘‘ dropt”’ were brought in large numbers to this 
very house (the Star and Garter), and covered over with 
sheets in a stable. The manufacturers who had apprentices 
used to come to the stable to purchase this offal meat. The 
same thing is donc still, though they are not brought to this 
house now. Sces the offal meat exposed for sale weckly. 
Is certain that it is purchased by some masters for their ap- 
prentices. Knows parties that buy it for this purpose—can 
mention their names. Should say that a dozen now do this; 
says it from his own knowledge; can safely say as many as & 
dozen. ‘The meat they buy is a sort of carrion, quite unfit for 
human use. There are meat-conners, who ought to seize all 
this bad meat, and burn it, but they do not. The bad meat 
is chicfly that of premature calves, or of cows that have died 
of some diseasc, most commonly of diarrhaa. Sheep often 
drop dead in the ficlds, from a disease in the head, and are 
sold to certain butchers, who deal solcly in diseased animals. 
Some of them scll horse-flesh steaks for beef-steaks. Can 
attest this as a fact; knows where it is still done repeatedly. 
Pigs are often smothcred on the railway. Knows this because 
he keeps the railway station, where the pigs ought to arrive 
alive, and for which purpose he has a place built to receive 
them. Many of them arrive dead, and the owners wished 
him to provide the means of boiling water on the spot, so that 
they might dress the dead igs at once, to look well for sale. 
Having refused, they are obi ed to bring the pigs, dead as 
they are, into the towh. The best-looking parts are sold in 
the market, and all the remainder is chopped up by a machine, 
and made into sausages and pies. Fish, which he knows has 
arrived four days in the town, is bought by certain masters 
for their apprentices, in order to give them a change, by a 
treat of fish, asthe masters call it. This is positively a fact: 
it may be laughed at, but not by those who eat it. Knows 
many boys, who live upon this diet, who are wretchedly thin, 
Thinks thcir diet gives them a bowel-complaint. The colliers 
are all for good living, and so are the canal men, who all feed 
their boys well. (Horne, Evidence: p. 23, No. 106.) 


The clothing, or rather the thin tatters, of numbers 
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of the apprentices, their meagre bodies and stunted 
stature, space will not allow to be described. But the 
appalling part of the picture yet remains to be dis- 
closed. These poor boys, helpless orphans as most of 
them are, without friend to appeal to, or law to pro- 
tect them, are, in many cases, treated by their masters 
with a degree of brutality which would be incredible, 
were it not attested by so many witnesses in the printed 
evidence. 


In Sedgley they are sometimes struck with a red-hot iron, 
and burnt and bruised simultaneously ; sometimes they have 
‘‘a flash of lightning” sent at them. When a bar of iron is 
drawn white-hot from the forge it emits fiery particles, which 
the man commonly flings in a shower upon the ground by a 
swing of his arm, before placing the bar upon the anvil. This 
shower is sometimes directed at the boy. It may come over 
his hands and face, his naked arms, or on his breast. If his 
shirt be open in front, which is usually the case, the red-hot 
particles are lodged therein, and he has to shake them out 
as fast ashe can. (Horne, Report: p. 76, § 757. See also 
witnesses, p. 56, 1. 24; p. 59, 1. 54.) In Darlaston, how- 
ever, the children appear to be very little beaten, and in Bils- 
ton there were only a few instances of cruel treatment: “ the 
boys are kicked and cuffed abundantly, but not with any 
vicious or cruel intention, and only with an idea that this 
is getting the work done.” (Ibid., p. 62, 65, §§ 660, 688.) 
In Wednesbury the treatment is better than in any other 
town in the district. The boys are not generally subject to 
any scvere corporal chastisement, though a few cases of ill- 
treatment occasionally occur. ‘A few months ago an adult 
workman broke a boy's arm by a blow with a piece of iron; 
the boy went to school till his arm got well; his father and 
mother thought it a good opportunity to give him some school- 
ing.” (Ibid., Evidence, No. 331.) 

jut the class of children in this district the most abused 
and oppressed are the apprentices, and particularly those who 
are bound to the small masters among the locksmiths, key 
and bolt makers, screw makers, &c. Even among these 
smaller masters, there are respectable and humane men, who 
do not suffer any degree of poverty to render them brutal ; 
but many of these men treat their apprentices not so much 
with neglect and harshness, as with ferocious violence, the 
result of unbridled passions, excited often by ardent spirits, 
acting on bodies exhausted by over-work, and on minds 
which have never received the slightest moral or religious 
culture, and which, therefore, never exercise the smallest 
moral or religious restraint.—Ibid. 


Evidence from all classes, masters, journeymen, re- 
sidents, magistrates, clergymen, constables, and, above 
all, from the mouths of the poor oppressed sufferers 
themselves, is adduced to a heart-breaking extent. The 
public has been excited to pity by Dickens’s picture of 
Smike—in Willenhall, there are many Smikes. 


@ © ©, aged sixteen :— His master stints him from six in 
the morning till ten and sometimes cleven at night, as much 
as ever he can do; and if he don’t do it, his master gives him 
no supper, and gives him a good hiding, sometimes with a 
big strap, sometimes with a Big stick. Sis master has cut 
his head open five times—once with a key and twice with a 
lock ; knocked the corner of a lock into his head twice—once 
with an iron bolt, and once with an iron shut—a thing that 
runs into the staple. His master’s name is —- —,, of Little 
London. There is another apprentice besides him, who is 
treated just as bad.’’—(Ibid., p. 32, 1. 4).—* * *, aged fif- 
teen :—" Works at knob-locks with —-——. Is a fellow-ap- 

rentice with —-_——. Lives in the house of his master. Ye 

eaten by his master, who hits him sometimes with his fists, 
and somctimes with the file-haft, and somctimes with a stick 
—it’s no matter what when he’s a bit cross ; sometimes hits 
him with the locks; has cut his head open four or five times; 
so he has his fellow apprentice ¢ head. Once, when he cut 
his head open with a key, thinks half a pint of blood run off 
him.” (Ibid., p. 32, 1. 19.)—* © *, aged fourtcen:—“ Has 
been an in-door apprentice three years. Has no wages; no- 
body gets any wages for him. Has to serve till he is twenty- 
one. His master behaves very bad. His mistress behaves 
worst, like a devil; she beats him ;, knocks his head ugainst 
the wall. His master gocs cut a-drinking, and when he 
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comes back, if anything’s gone wrong that he (the boy) 
knows nothing about, he is beat all the same.” (Ibid., p. 
32, 1. 36.)—* * *, aged sixteen :—‘‘ His master sometimes 
hits him with his fist, sometimes kicks him; gave him the 
black eye he has got; beat him in bed while he was asleep, 
at five in the morning, because he was not up to work. e 
came upstairs and set about him—sct about him with his fist. 
Has been over to the public office, Brummagem, to complain ; 
took a note with him, which was written for him; his brother 
gave it to the public office there, but they would not attend 
to it; they said they could do no good, and gave the note 
back. He had been beaten at that time with a whip-handle— 
it made wales all down his arms and back and all; everybody 
he showed it to said it was scandalous. Wishes he could be 
released from his master, ‘‘who's never easy but when he’s a- 
beating of me. Never has enough to eat at no time; ax him 
for more, he won't gie it me.” (Ibid., p. 30, 1. 6.) 

* © ©, aged seventeen:— Has no father or mother to 
take his part. His master once cut his head open witha 
flat file-haft, and used to pull his ears nearly off; they bled so 
he was obliged to go into the house to wipe them with a 
cloth.” (Ibid., B. 37, 1. 7.)—* © ©, aged fifteen :—* The 
neighbours who live agen the shop will say how his master 
beats him; beats him with a strap, and sometimes a nut- 
stick ; sometimes the wales remain upon him for a week; 
his master once cut his eyelid open, cut a hole in it, and it 
bled all over his files that he was working with.” (Ibid., p. 
37, 1. 47.)—* * *, aged 18:—-‘ His master once ran at him 
with a hammer, and drove the iron-head of the hammer into 
his side—he felt it for wecks; his master often knocks him 
down on the shop-floor; he can’t tell what it’s all for, no 
more than you can; don’t know what it can be for unless it’s 
this, his mastcr thinks he don’t do enough work for him. 
‘When he is beaten, his master does not lay it on very heavy, 
as some masters do, only beats him for about five minutes at 
a time; should think that was enough, though.” (Home, 
Evidence; p. 37, 1. 57.) 


These instances of ferocious treatment are taken 
from a long list of witnessess, and worse things are 
left untold, but may be found in the Evidence. The 
names of these witnesses have been suppressed, with 
a view to protect the individuals, but were commu- 
nicated privately to the Central Board, and are care- 
fully registered. 

It does not appear that any girls are employed at 
Willenhall, but there are great numbers of female 
workers of all ages in the Wolverhampton district. 
In japanning, in the nail and tip manufactories, in the 
fire-brick and fire-clay works, this is particularly the 
case; while the female blacksmiths of Sedgley, and in 
the neighbourhood of Dudley and Stourbridge, equal 
the male operatives in numbers as to those branches 
of manufacture. But some account of these, together 
with the milliners, lace makers, and others, must be 
reserved for a second paper. 

It is admissible that in the process of these inves- 
tigations my sympathies were chiefly attracted by 
those who most needed legislative interference and 
help, and, consequently, my Reports have displayed 
more consideration towards the poorest classes of 
operatives than many of their employers have been 
pleased to approve. I have been angrily accused by 
some of:the latter, or their friends, of writing one- 
sided Reports, and the letters of complaint against 
me have, no doubt, been well intended. It was not 
the express business of this Commission to be compli- 
mentary, or I could have found various things to enlarge 
upon with admiration ; nor have I ever failed to make 
all due and honourable exceptions. These exceptions 
are the light side of the picture, and would also be 
one-sided, i.e., one of the true sides ;—the dark side 
is equally true, and only seems exaggerated because 
most dwelt upon, with a view to the amelioration of 
those who are suffering in the shade. 





BY THE EDITOR, 


Starz Brass.—Life would be little worth without 
its trumpets. This philosophy seems inherent in the 
breasts of statesmen, whether the said breasts beat with 
pulses Whig or Tory. Hence, the clothing of the 
state-trumpeters costs the country, whose heart is glad- 
dened with their music, £1921! To be sure, when— 
as Sir George Clerk informs us—every trumpeter gets 
new trappings only once a year, the gold-decked gar- 
ments of the musicians scarcely cost the nation six 
hundred guineas per annum. This is little enough, 
considering the high, moral, and ceremonious functions 
of the men of brass; for what would much of the pomp 
and state of the world be without that sounding metal? 
There is an old fable, that Amphion built Thebes by 
the twiddling of the strings of a lyre. This is a blun- 
der; the instrument was a trampet—the material that 
brought stocks and stones and men together was brass, 
nothing but brass; and great and sounding has been 
the potency of that metal from the olden day to 
the present time of the present income-tax. Indeed, 
government could not go on without it. A little con- 
sideration must convince a sceptic. Look at the open- 
ing of Parliament. Could it be done without the aid 
of brass? Do not the long and winding flourishes of 
the trumpets, sounding from the palace gate to the doors 
of the Parliament, indicate—ninety-nine times out of 
the hundred—the character of the royal speech about 
to be uttered ? 


“© A blast of trmmpets blows like voice of fate !” 


Again they are sounded ; 








and the harsh bray 
The sncering trumpet sends acroes the fray,” 


declares the sort of speech to be made by the prime 
minister—brings to the imagination all the hard and 
hollow and “sneering” advocacy of poor laws, in all 
their rank and flourishing wickedness—of loud-voiced 
defiance, arrogant in its sense of majorities—of party 
bluster and mere party noise! We are convinetl of 

: the sympathies of human nature are mysteriously 
touched by the sounds of a trumpet—brass is the 
greatest essential to human civilization, For instance ; 
consider the entry of the judges into town or city. 


Is not their advent proclaimed by trumpets? Does 
not the brazen voice prepare us for counsel “on both 
sides?” Are we not made to fee) most deeply the 
watchful presence of the law, by the peculiar metal 
which heralds it? Turn we to the booth at a fair. 
Do we not still acknowledge an attempt to recom- 
mend the show, by the brass that is braying around 
it? The trumpet is at once the voice of pomp and 
of imposture. It cries forth the glory of a crown 
and publishes the whereabout of a fire-eater. It is, in 
its excellence, the music that keeps the civilized world 
together. It has a voice that calls unto all hearts, 
whether the thing to be seen is a royal procession or 
a wax-work. What—we put it to the philosophic 
reader—what would be a monarchy withont its trum- 
pets? Verily, a dumb peacock. Therefore, are the 
state-trumpeters habited only with scemly propriety. 
When we think of the pensions of poets, who, as the 
phrase goes, for striking a lyre—a paltry lvre—obtain 
one, two, nay, three hundred a year, we think the state 
trumpeters, considering the necessary noise they make 
in the world, are somewhat sordidly dealt with. Can 
we not induce Mr. Hume to make some liberal amend- 
ment? It is true, the £1921 is voted; the trumpeters 
are clothed for the next three years. But why, as & 
Vit of supplementary splendour, should there not be 
diamond-drops for the noses of the black cymbal- 
players? 


Tun Bisnor or Janusatem.—This reverend person 
has, during the last month, supplied a topic to mem- 
bers of Parliament and newspaper correspondents. On 
the debate on the estimates, Mr. Hume objected to 
the travelling expenses (£603) of the bishop to his 
see; they were, however, championed by the Ministry 
as very moderate for—a bishop. Lord Palmerston 
joined in the debate. ‘ The present question,” he 
said, ‘‘ was whether the appointment having been 
made, it was right to send the bishop out in @ ship of 
war: and he certainly thought, considering the motives 
which had led to the appointment, that it was a fitting 
exercise to give the bishop that passage.” We pre- 
sume, ‘ the motives” were those of Christian love 
towards the benighted souls dwelling in the darkness 
of Jerusalem. Now what have they in common with 
the terrible majesty of a man-of-war? Was it neces- 
sary to the sweetness of the lawn that it should smell 
of gunpowder? Does the odour of sanctity inevitably 
hang about the muzzles of forty-two pounders? Is 
Christianity more Christian under the pennant? Car- 
rying out the ‘‘ motives ” indicated by Lord Palmer 
ston in the selection of a frigate for the new bishop, 
the prelate himself should have made his entry into 
Jerusalem with pike in hand, and cutlass at his side. 
Until it be proved that the bible can only be preached 
by “ the adamantine lips " of bow-chasers, and other 
ordnance, we shall fail to acknowledge the moral or 
religious affinities between a bishop of Jerusalem and 
aman-of-war. There twas a certain ship once “in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves, for the wind was 
contrary ;” and this ship had the apostles for its pas- 
gengers. Will Lord Palmerston allow us one question? 
How many guns did she carry ? 
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Rattway versus CAnNon.—We have always been 
of the opinion that a cwt. of iron expended on a rail- 
road was worth a hundred times the value of the same 
metal used up in forty pounders. The railway from 
Rouen to Paris will be something better for the world 
than all the artillery cast for Napoleon, Young 
France will make surer triamphs by her steam-engine 
than by her armies of Africa ;—than by all the mili- 
tary"prowess “slumbering in the arm” of her every 
would-be soldier—bristling from the lip and chin of 
her tens of thousands of youths, who would seem to 
rate their valour in proportion to their beards, and who 
believe that the fundamental principle of true heroism 
ia—never to shave ! 

This reflection has been produced in us by the speech 
of the Count St. Autarrr—French Ambassador—at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet on Easter Monday. His 
excellency would not address the company in English 
craignant de la defigurer par sa prononciation 

barbare.” He, however, spoke in far better lan- 
guage than either English or French; for he spoke 
in the universal tongue of philanthropy—of true wis- 
dom. It was his belief that the more France and 
England knew of each other, the sooner would disap- 
pear the ignorant prejudices that still embittered their 
mutual intercourse. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said his excellency, 
‘in a few days a railway will be in operation from 
Paris to Rouen ; and thus, by Southampton and Havre, 
the traveller reaches Paris from London in four-and- 
twenty hours. In a few years—thanks to the energy 
of a French and English company—the journey from 
London to Paris will be accomplished in fifteen hours. 
Thus, between the rising and setting of the same sun, 
the citizen of Paris, having arranged his business at 
his own hearth, will be seated at the table of his host 
and friend in London.” 

Sonorous and heart-stirring are the sounds of the 
trumpet, but how much sweeter to the ears of true 
humanity the scream of the railway whistle! Mighty, 
too, is the drum, raising, as it does, a lust of glory in 
the Christian’s heart, stirring him to slaughter, and 
making bloodshed beautiful—sending him forth a ter- 
rible reaper in the fields of carnage, and smearing him 

‘ with human gore as earth's best painting! And yet, 
the drum—though beat by a destroying angel—sounds 
not so musical to us as the panting and snorting of 
the engine. The piston is a more noble weapon than 
the sword—the whirl, and rush, and thunder of the 
train grander, more truly sublime, more suggestive of 
all that ennobles man in his purest thoughts and 
deepest sympathies towards his fellow—than the tramp 
and measured steps of glistening thousands, shaking 
the earth they too soon are about to defile with fire and 
sword, and all the vast iniquities of war. The engineer 
is in our eyes something more humanizing than the sol- 
dier : borne onward by the sublime energy of the thing 
of his creation—harnessing, so to speak, the very ele- 
ments to his use, and checking and controlling them as 
might some magician of a fairy tale, he sweeps from 
place to place, distributing in his way all the gentler 
influences of civilization, and knitting more closely toge- 
ther the family of man byteaching them the strength, the 
value, and what is more than all, the abounding peace- 
falness of a wise union. Surely, private Suira of the 
heavy ns—even with the hoofs of his war-horse 
deep in the bowels of prostrate enemies—is a creature 
scarcely as glorious! In the ignorance of our philo- 


sophy, we prefer even the uses of the mere stoker, to 
the torch of the mercenary, firing citics for the blaze 
of conquest. 

Our sword has worked victories sufficient in France ; 
yet greater still will be the victories worked by English 
engineers on French railways. The entry of a Sir 
Isamsenr Brunex into Paris by railway from Calais 
or Rouen, will be a greater triumph to humanity than 
the entry of Henry VI. into the conquered capital 
of France, to be therein anointed king. Nay, we can 
figure to ourselves a much finer pageant at the London 
terminus of the Dover railway, than even that recorded 
by the chroniclers of the return of Henry V. from the 
bloodshed and glory of Agincourt. 

“And in a contiguous house behind the tower (writesan 
anonymous chronicler, quoted by Sir Harris Nicoxas) 
were innumerable boys representing the angelic host, 
arrayed in white, and with countenances shining with 
gold, and glittering wings, and virgin locks, set with 
precious sprigs of laurel, who, at the king’s approach, 
sang with melodious voices, and with organs, this 
English anthem.” We give the burthen : 

“ Deo gratias: 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria.” 

And then the chronicler tells us of crimson tents in 
Cornhill—and of ‘‘ a company of prophets in venerable 
hoariness, dressed in golden coats and mantles, with 
their heads covered and wrapped in gold and crimeon ” 
—and of small birds let loose in token of freedom— 
of wine running out of the conduits—and of round 
loaves of silver mixed with wafers, that they “ might 
receive the king with bread and wine, as Melchisedeck 
received Abraham, returning with victory from the 
slaughter of the four kings!” 

All this is glorious! Most delightful this pomp 
and splendour of a victorious king travelled from Calais 
via Dover! And yet to our prosaic, utilitarian mind, 
Messrs. GresHam and Co., merchants, London, arriv- 
ing with their carpet-bags from Paris, which city, by 
the rail, they quitted only fifteen hours before—yes, 
even Gresuam and his partner, so journeying and so 
appointed—are a far more pleasant sight, pleasant 
from the assurance of its humanizing effect, than 
the conqueror of Agincourt in the midst of his 
“prophets.” Sweet were the voices of the “ innu- 
merable boys” with ‘‘countenances shining with 
gold;” yet, scarcely less pleasant the sight—scarcely 
less melodious the note of the driver waiting at the 
terminus, challenging, with uplifted finger, the tra- 
velled new-comer, and significantly crying, ‘‘ Cab?” 

Good comes out of mayoralty dinners. Excellent 
as no doubt were the things eaten by the French am- 
bassador, they were by no means 80 valuable as the 
words he uttered. It is quite true—a truth, now 
happily past contention—that railways are the great 
arteries of civilization, propelling from town to town, 
and land to land, a flood of strengthening goodness. 
‘We have had enough of the sword between us and 
France—enough of blood; may we melt our cannon- 
balls into rail-iron; and for blood, try boiling water ! 


“Locau” Poor-taws.—A Pavrer!—(What a con- 
centration of all human infamy is in the word !—what an 
object for English respectabilty to shun, to fice, to 
pluck its purple robe from, to look warily at its fine 
jinen ruffle, lest the leper should have jostled against 
it, and left some mortal abomination there !) 
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A pauper named Jones, enjoying the large-hearted 
hospitality of Marylebone workhouse, begged per- 
mission of the guardians to be allowed to see his 
wife expire. The bold request was stcrnly refused. 
Why should the husband disturb the dying moments 
of his wife? Was it not enough for him to know 
that she was dying—that in a brief time the parish 
of Marylebone would be burthened with one pauper 
less—that the parish deals would be duly provided— 
that “dust to dust” would be duly uttered—the 
benevolence of the parish relieving the husband of all 
responsibility in the matter? He would be troubled 
by no undertaker’s account— would not have the 
sacredness of his sorrow distracted by questions as 
to number of coaches and display of feathers. The 
woman would die; would be buried; and, in the name 
of Plutus (a name certainly not to be taken in vain 
when the theme is pauperism), what could the most 
unreasonable husband require more? But Jonzs was 
very eccentric; for a pauper, outrageously presumptuous ; 
inasmuch as he insisted upon admission to the death- 
chamber of his wife. The guardians would not give up 
their prerogative. The sufferer was not yet dead ; but 
whilst even the death-rattle was in her throat, she was 
still a pauper, and though upon their own creed—(a creed 
which, on the next Sunday—in their soft-cushioned 
pews, and out of gold-edged books—they would in all 
the fervour of Christianity, subscribe to)—though 
upon their own creed, the woman, repenting of her 
sins, was upon the threshold of heaven; though im- 
mortal wings were hovering around that most wretched 
piece of human offal, an English pauper—she was 
nevertheless the property of the parish; its goods, its 
chattels, until the spirit had departed. Even death 
must respect the rules of a board of Marylebone 
guardians. 

This matter is heard in Parliament; whereupon Sir 
James Graham, the special pleader for the slandered 
humanities of all parish functionaries, rose—promptly 
rose—to answer. There are people whose morbid 
sympathics expend themselves upon strange, noisome 
things. Folks have had pet snakes, pet rats, for what 
we know, pet polecats. Now Sir James Graham's 
special pet is a poor-law officer ; a worthy who holds the 

_coin of the parish as ‘the instrumental parts of his 
religion ;”” a man who can nose a pauper as a blood- 
hound snuffs a runaway African. Such a man is sure 
to find favour with the Home Secretary, who lavishes 

_ upon him his daintiest phrases: no pet spanicl fed from 
the mouth of a duchess is more delicately treated. 
Make Nero himself a poor-law officer, and Sir James 
Graham would excuse any conflagration he might 
originate by the extreme beauty of his fiddling. 

Thus, when the case of Jones was brought before 
the majority of Parliament, Sir James pleaded for the 
Marylebone functionaries the authority of a “ local 
act.” Dainty devices of wrong and tyranny are these 
said local acts; in too many cases utterly subversive 
of the spirit of the constitution. Thus, the broad 
statute says—‘‘ No man shall be a slave in England ;” 
when, with a knowing wink, the guardian or overseer 
whips out a “local act,” which reduces the poor man 
within its influence to little better than a serf. The 
statutes are too often the beautiful fictions—local acts, 
the wicked realities—of English government. The 
law of the land is a fine, gracious, humanizing pre- 
sence ; but, unfortunately, there is a swart, shrivelled, 
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malign-eyed imp, hight Local Act, active and most 
potent in all sorts of mischief. 


Sraacg Rerora.—Mr. Thomas Duncombe has brought 
a bill into the House of Commons not, as is generally 
supposed, to remedy the abuses of the stage, but merely 
to relieve two or three London actors of penalties which 
they knowingly incurred, by acting in an unlicensed 
theatre at Liverpool. We have no sympathy for these 
people ; they set themselves in defiance of the law, and 
now piteously whimper when the law strikes them. If 
Mr. Duncombe, with his characteristic energy, will 
apply himself to a comprehensive remedy of the iniqui- 
ties and injustice that now beset and paralyze the true 
interests of the stage, he will effect a great national 
good. The author, the manager, the actor—all are 
sacrificed to the mere legend of patent rights, con- 
ferring no benefit even upon the monopolists, and de- 
grading a noble art to the gambling of a race-course. 
If the manager be honest, he is ruined; if not, he 
cheats all who have dealings with him, The system 
is only to be supported by a victim or a robber. And 
then, how beautiful, how consistent is the paternal care 
of government towards its subjects as play-goers! If 
Wiggins visit a theatre in Westminster, his loyalty is 
safe; his cheek burns with no blush at the pruriency 
of the author. No: the Chamberlain’s deputy has 
read the manuscript; has weeded it of all noxious 
plants and flowers (poppies, perhaps, excepted) ; it 
is, in a word, a picce of licensed morality. Let the 
same Wiggins step across the bridge, the Chamber- 
lain has no Jonger any care for him. In the belief 
of the government there is no recording-angel out 
of—Westminster. As the Chamberlain is so, pater- 
nally affectionate in his licensing what appears on the 
stage of certain theatres, it is a pity his powers are not 
enlarged. We would it were his duty to license the 
saloons. We are convinced that it must, now and 
then (say now and then,) weigh heavily on the breast 
of a manager to feel, that whilst he is acting a very 
pattern part of morality on the stage, he is—and cannot 
help it—receiving the profits of a Mistress Overdone 
from the boxes! (The name of Macready is, how- 
ever, a brilliant exception. He has proved, despite 
the ridicule of the foolish and the obloquy of the base, 
that a theatre need not necessarily contain in itself the 
worse than loathsomeness of a female slave-market. 
All honour to him for that proof!) With respect to 
any legislative interference for the benefit of the stage, 
we have no hope whatever in Parliament. It is, as we 
have said, too contemptible a theme for the majesty 
of ite thoughts. A petition was last year presented ; 
was really decently received by Sir James Graham, 
who professed his complete ignorance of all things 
theatrical—members of Parliament wearing such igno- 
rance as the very longest peacock’s feather in their 
caps,—but thought that something might be done this 
sesston. There is, we believe, a bill somewhere. We 
are not certain, but we think Lord Mahon has it in 
his keeping. We have no doubt that it will be brought 
into the House ; this session, too—yes, at least a week 
before the prorogation, and then be laid by till 1844. 
We have also heard that the bill has been packed up 
in camphor since last session, and will be duly passed 
“Nhrough hot vinegar before it is brought into the House 
again; therefore, honourable members need not run 
away—the document is not infectious. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 1841-2. 


By Lavy Sane. 


Turs work is most interesting, not only from the 
important events narrated in “it, but from the sim- 
plicity, the truthfulness of its style. There is not a 
tine of book-making in it. The terrors of the day are 
chronicled with graphic brevity. The earnestness and 
self-sustaining courage of, the soldier's wife are ap- 
parent in every.page. There is no striving for effect, 
no attempt at fine writing ; and waving, as we do, all 
consideration of the policy or justice of the circum- 
_Stances in which our disasters in Affghanistan 
originated, we submit to the reader the subjoined 
“beauties” of the war of extermination, from the 
outbreak of the contest to the deliverance of the 
captives :— 


CAPTAIN STURT (LADY SALE’S SON-IN-LAW) WOUNDED. 


The Shah resides in the Bala Hissar, and his guns from 
that fortress were constantly firing; the Affghans in the city 
were doing the same from six in the morning. Capt. Sturt, 
hearing that Capt. Johnson's (paymaster to the Shah’s force) 
house and treas: in the city were attacked, as also Sir 
Alexander Burnes’s, went to Gen. Elphinstone, who sent 
him, with an important message, first to Brig. Shelton, at 
Siah Sung, and afterwards to the King, to concert with him 
measures for the defence of that fortress. Just as he entered 
the precincts of the palace he was stabbed in three places, by 
& young man, well-dressed, who escaped into a building close 
by, where he was protected by the gates being shut. For- 
tunately for my son-in-law, Capt. Lawrence had been sent 
to the King by the Envoy, and he kindly procured a palkee, 
and sent Sturt home with a strong guard of fifty lancers, but 
they were obliged to make a long detour by Siah Sung. In 
the mean time Lawrence came to tell me ali that had passed, 
and to break the bad news to my daughter, Mrs. Sturt. 

Lawrence Coulitary secretary to the Envoy) had had a very 
narrow escape himse! An Affghan, grinding his teeth, and 
grinning with rage and hatred of the Feringhees, aimed a 

low at him with a sword, which Lawrence parried, and 
putting spurs to his horse he escaped: one of his suwars 
received a cut in the leg, which was revenged by another 
horseman shooting the fellow. 

It was Lawrence who came to tell me of Sale’s wound; he 
is always kind and friendly, though he has now been twice 
the herald of ill news. i struck me as probable that the 
suwars would take Sturt to his own house; and, as he and 
my daughter were staying with me, there would not even be 
a to place him on there. I therefore determined not to 
lose time by waiting till the bearers could get my ee 
ready, but took my chuttah and walked off as fast as I could 
towards Sturt’s house. I fortunately met Major Thain (aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Elphinstone), for I soon saw a crowd of 
about fifty suwars in his compound. Thain ran on, and told 
the bearers to bring him on to my house. I cannot describe 
how shocked I felt when I saw poor Sturt; for Lawrence, 
fearing to alarm us, had said he was only slightly wounded. 
He had been stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and on 
the face (the latter wound, striking on the bone, just missed 
the temple): he was covered with blood, issuing from his 
mouth, and was unable to articulate. From the wounds in 
the face and shoulder, the nerves were affected; the mouth 
would not open, the tongue was swollen and paralysed, and 
he was ghastly and faint from loss of blood. He could not 
lie down, from the blood choking him; and had to sit up in 
the pane as best he might, without a Pillow to lean against. 
With some difficulty and great pain 


stairs, and laid on his bed, when Dr. Harcourt dressed his~ 


wounds, which, having been inflicted about ten o'clock, now 
at one were cold and stiff with clotted blood. The tongue 
was paralysed, and the nerves of the throat affected, sosthat 
he could neither swallow nor articulate; and the chéking 
t 
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sensation of the blood in his throat was most painful to 
witness. He was better towards evening ; and, by his wife's 
unremitting attention in assisting him to get rid of the clotted 
blood from his mouth by incessant applications of warm wet 
cloths, he was by eleven at night a le to utter a tolerably 
articulate sound. With what joy did we hear him faintly 
utter bet-ter ; and he really seemed to enjoy a tea-spoonful of 
water, which we got into his mouth by a drop or two ata 
time, painful as it was to him to swallow it. 


PRICE OF PROVISIONS AT CABUL. 


This day Sturt was fortunate in purchasing a bag of otta 
(pollard), sent in to him by Taj Mahommed; whose man 
brought another, which our servants were purchasing. Ina 
moment there was a cry of otta! and the garden was filled 
with camp-followers and Sipahecs. Inever saw such a scene? 
the joy of those who got a handful for a rupee, the sorrow 
evinced by those who were unsuccessful, and the struggles 
of all to get close to the man! The gentlemen had to stand 
with thick sticks to kecp the people off. There was no 
weighing ; at first the man gave two handsful for a rupee, but 
the quantity soon diminished in consequence of the great 
demand for it. To prove our good faith and belief in that of 
the chiefs, we are to-day placed entirely in their power. 
They know that we are starving; that our horses and cattle 
have neither grain, bhoosa, nor grass. They have pretty 
well caten up the bark of the trees and the tender branches ; 
the horses gnaw the tent pegs. I was gravely told that the 
artillery horses had eaten the trunnion of a gun! This is 
difficult of belief; but I have seen my own riding-horse gnaw 
voraciously at a cart-wheel. Nothing is satisfied with food 
except the Pariah dogs, who are gorged witheating dead camels 
and horses. 


MUBDER OF SIR W. MACNAGHTEN AND CAPT, TREVOR. 


I received a note from Lawrence, enclosing one from 
Conolly (Sir William’s nephew) to Lady Macnaghten, and 
had the sad office imposed on me of informing both her and 
Mrs. Trevor of their husbands’ assassination: over such 
scenes I draw a veil. It was a most Panty meeting to us 
all. Numerous reports are current. That of to-day is, that 
Sir William was taken to the city and arraigned before a 
tribunal there for want of faith, and that Trevor suffered 
from the assiduity with which he executed the Envoy’s 
orders. All reports agree that both the Envoy’s and Tre- 
vor's bodies are hanging in the public chouk: the Envoy’s 
decapitated and a mere trunk ; the limbs having been carried 
in triumph about the city. e % 

A fallen man meets but little justice; and reports are rife 
that the Envoy was guilty of double-dealing, treating with 
Akbar Khan and Amenoollah Khan at the same time. In 
justice to a dead man it should be remembered that the only 
person supposed to know the object of the Envoy's going out 


. on the 23rd was Skinner, who is now in thecity. Sultan 


e was supported up - 


Khan was, I believe, the name of the person who came in 
with him, with a letter from Akbar Khan, on the night of 
the 22nd. In that letter, which was read bya friend of 
mine, Akbar proposed that he should be made wuzcer to 
Shah Soojah; he was to recive thirty lakhs of rupees down, 
and four lakhs per annum; our troops to remain eight 
months, and then only to go if the King wished them to do 
eo. He urgently requested the Envoy to come and talk it 
over with him. We must hold in mind that, although we 
had performed all promises made on our part, given up our 

aggons, ammunition, forts, &c., the treaty had never been 
signed by the chiefs; nor had they fulfilled a single condition 
which had been specified verbally, beyond giving us grain in 
small quantities. The sequitur is, that the Envoy was per- 
fectly justified, as far as keeping good faith went, in entering 
into any ement by which the condition of the troops 
could be ameliorated, and the honour of our country be in- 
sured. He only erred in supposing it possible that Akbar 
Khan, proverbially the most treacherous of all his country- 
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men, could be sincere. It was a part of Akbar Khan’s plan 
to have Amenoollah Khan seized, and brought to cantonments 
asa hostage. It wasa most decided piece of tre: on 
the part of Akbar. They were seated on a bank together: 
Lawrence, a very spunky active man, felt as if something 
‘was wrong, and, when urged to sit, ooly Eneit on one knee, 
that he might start up on occasion ; but his pistol and sword 
were seized, and his arms secured instantaneously, which 
rendered him powerless, and he was hurried away behind a 
chief on horseback ; as was Mackenzie. At that time Ma- 
hommed Akbar Khan had seized the Envoy by the left wrist, 
and Sultan Jan held him by the right; they ed him 
down the bank, he exclaiming, “ Az burai Kodar!"’ (For 
the love of God!) At the moment he was laid hands on, 
Mackenzie, Trevor, and Lawrence were disarmed, and forced 
away en ‘croup behind different chiefs. They saw nq more of 
the Envoy alive. Sultan Jan, uttering an_opprobrious 
opithet, calling him a dog, cut poor Trevor down, as did 
0 Moollah Momind. Mackenzie would have shared the 
same fate, had not Mahommed Shah Khan, behind whom 
he rode, received the cut on his own arm, which went 
through his postheen. Lawrence’s life was saved by hard 
guloping : but he received some blows. This account I had 
the iving principals in the tragedy, so it may be 
depended on as the true account. The ly we saw from 
the rear gate was that of the Envoy. 


THE RETREAT FROM CABUL. 


The troops had been on half rations during the whole of 
the siege: they consisted of half a seer of wheat per diem, 
with melted ghee or dhal, for fighting men; and for 
camp-followers, for some time, of a quarter of a scer of 
wheat or barley. Our cattle, public and private, had long 
subsisted on the twigs and bark of the trees. From the 
commencement of negotiations with the chiefs, otta, barley, 
and bhoosa were brought in in considerable quantities; the 
former selling at from two to four seers per rupee, and the 
latter from seven to ten; but neither oursclves nor our ser- 
vants benefited by this arrangement—it came to the com- 
missariat for the . The poorer camp followers had 
latterly subsisted on such animals (camels, ponies, &c.) as 
had died from starvation. The men had suffered much from 
over work and bad fecding, also from want of firing; for, 
when all the wood in store was expended, the chiefs objected 
to our cutting down any more of the fruit-trees, and their 
‘wishes were complicd with. Wood, both public and private, 
was stolen. en. ours was gone, we broke up boxes, 
chests of drawers, &c. ; and our last dinner and breakfast at 
Cabul were cooked with the wood of a mahogany dining 
table. When the advance had proceeded about a mile, an 
order was brought fora return to cantonments, as Mahommed 
Zeman Shah had written to say the chiefs were not 
ready; but shortly afterwards a counter-order arrived to 
proceed without loss of time. When the rear guard left 
cantonments, they were fired’ upon from the cantonment, 
then filled with Affghans. The servants, who were not 
concerned in the plunder, all threw away their loads, and 
ran off. Private baggage, commissiariat, and ammunition 
‘were nearly annihilated at one fell swoop. The whole road 
‘was Co’ with men, women, and children, lying down in 
the snow to die. The only baggage we saved was Mrs. 
Sturt’s bedding, on which the ayah rode; and keeping her 
close to us, it was saved. The Mission Compound was first 
vacated ; and, when the force from thence came into can- 
tonments, in order to pass through them, it was immediately 
filled with Affghans; who, in like manner, occupied the 
ccantonments as our troops went out. 

It wes the General’s original intention to halt at Begramec, 
close to the Loghur river, and about five miles from Cabul 
(reiterated was the advice of our Affghan friends—alas, how 
Little heeded !—to push on at all risks through the Khoord 
Cabul the first day): but the whole country being a swam; 
incrusted with ice, we went on about a mile further, an: 
halted at about 4 r.x. There were no tents, save two or 
three small palls that arrived. All scraped away the snow 
as best ey ht, to make a place to lic down on. The 
evening and night were intensely cold: no food for man or 
beast procurable, except a few handfuls of bhoosa, for which 
‘we paid from five to ten rupees. Captain Johnson, in our 

it distress, kindly pitched a small pall over us: but it was 
ork, and we had few pegs; the wind blew in under the 
sides, and I felt myself gradually stiffening. I left the bed- 
ding, which was occupicd by Mrs. Sturt and her husband 


because they knew him well: he was daily and hourly in the 


and doubled up my legs in a straw chair of Johnson’s, cover- 


six milcs, and had to abandon two H. A. guns on the road: 
we were also much delayed by the bullocks that dragged the 


—_ 

ing myself with my poshteen. Mr. Mein and the ayah full: 
occupied the remainder of the space. We only went in 
planks, in case the Loghur bridge should have been de- 

We had, however, positive information that it was 
all-‘right; and so it proved. 
of our property, Sturt was anxious to save a few of his most 
valuable books, and to the 


Previous to leaving cantonments, as we must abandon most 


iment of sending them to 


a friend in the city. Vhilst selected these, I found, 
amongst the ones thrown aside, Campbell's Poems, which 
opened at Hohenlinden; and, strange to say, one verse ac- 
tually haunted me day and night :— 


“Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.”’ 


Iam far from being a believer in prescntiments; but this 
verse is never absent from my thoughts. Heaven forbid that 
our fears should be realized! but we have commenced our 
Tetreat so badly, that we may reasonably have our doubts re- 
garding the finale, Nearly all Hopkins’s corps, the Shah’s 
6th, deserted from this place ; as also the Shah's sappers and 
miners, 250 in number. Snow still lies a foot deep on the 


No food for man or beast ; and even water from the 


river close at hand difficult to obtain, as our people were fired 
on in fetching it. 

Numbers of unfortunates have 
cold, to be massacred by the enemy: yet, so bigoted are our 
rulers, that we are still told that the Sirdars are faithful, that 
Mahommed Akbar Khan is our friend!!! &c. &c. &.; and 
the reason they wish us to delay is, that they may send their 
troops to clear the passes for us! That they will send them 
there can be no doubt; for every thing is occurring just as 
was foretold to us before we set out. Betwcen Begramee and 
Bhoodkhak, a body of the enemy's horse charged down into 
the column (immediately after the 5th and 37th had passed); 
and succeeded in carrying off an immense quantity of baggage 
and a number of camels, without ex 


benumbed with 


riencing the least re- 
8th.—At sunrise no order Rad been issued for the 


march, and the confusion was fearful. The force was = 
fectly disorganized, nearly every man paralysed with cold, so 
as to be scarcely able to hold his musket or move. Many 
frozen corpses lay on the ground. The Sipahees burnt their 
caps, accoutrements, and clothes to keep themselves warm. 
Some of the enemy appearing in rear of our position, the 
whole of the camp-followers rushed to the front; every man, 
woman, and child, seizing all the cattle that fell in their way, 
whether public or private. The ground was strewn with 
boxes of ammunition, plate, and property of various kinds. 
A cask of spirits on the ground was broached by the 
artillerymen, and, no doubt, by other Europeans. Had 
the whole been distributed fairly to the men, it would 
have done them good: as it was, they became too much 
excited. The enemy soon assembled in great numbers. 
Had they made a dash at us, we could, have offered no 
resistance, and all would have been massacred. After very 
great exertions on the part of commanding officers, portions 
of their corps were got together. The 44th, headed by Major 
Thain, drove the enemy off to a short distance, and took up a 
position on a commanding height. The cavalry were 
employed. Bullets kept whizzing by us, as we sat on our 
horses, for hours. The artillerymen were now fully primed, 
by having had some brandy given them from the 64th’s mess 
stores, which were being distributed to any one who would 
take them. They mounted their horses; and, with the best 
feeling in the world, declared that they were ashamed at our 
inactivity, and vowed they would charge the enemy. Capt. 
Nicholl, their immediate commandant, came up; abused 
them as drunkards, and talked of punishment: not the way, 
under such circumstances, to quiet tipsy men. They turned 
to Sturt shortly after their own officer had left them, having 
showered curses and abuse on them, which had irritated 
them dreadfully. Sturt told them they were fine fellows, 
and had ever proved themsclves such during the scige ; but 
that their lives were too valuable to be risked at such a 
. moment: but, if need were, and their services were requi! 
~he would himself go with them. This, in a certain degree, 
restrained their ardour; yet still they kept on talking 


These men listened the more readily to Sturt 
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batteries with them, encouraging them by being ever fore- 
most in the post of danger; and on those dreadfully cold 
nights during the siege, whilst there was a bottle of brandy 
to be had at any price, after his own small store was 
expended, he gave those men on duty each one glass to 
warm and cheer them—a comfort they fully appreciated, as 
they had long been without what was now become necessary, 
though it is in general the soldier's bane. For mysclf, whilst 
I sat for hours on my horse in the cold, I felt very grateful 
for a tumbler of sherry, which at any other time would have 


made me very unlady-like, but now merely warmed me, and 
ap) to have no more strength in it than water. Cups 
full of sherry were given to young children three and four 


years oa without in the cate affecting their heads. ae 
passing through some very sharp firing we came upon Major 
‘Thain’s hoes: which had been shat through he loins. 
When we were supposed to be in comparstive safety, poor 
Sturt rode back (to sec after Thain, I believe): his horse 
was shot under him, and, before he could rise from the 
ground, he reccived a severe wound in the abdomen. It was 
with great difficulty he was held upon a pony by two people, 
and brought into camp at Khoord Cabul. “The pony Mrs. 
Sturt rode was wounded in the ear and neck. 1 had, 
fortunately, only one ball in my arm; three others passed 
through my poshteen near the shoulder without doing me 
any injury. ‘The party that fired on us were not above fifty 
yards from us, and we owed our escape to urging our horses 
on as fast as they could go over a road where, at any other 
time, we should have walked our horses very carefully. The 
main attack of the enemy was on the column, baggage, and 
rear-guard ; and fortunate it was for Mrs. Sturt and mysclf 
that we kept with the chiefs. Would to God that Sturt had 
done so likewise, and not gone back. 

The ladics were mostly travelling in kajavas (camel 
panniers), and were mixed up with the baggage and column 
in the pass: here they were heavily fired on. Many camels 
were killed, On one camel were, in onc kajava, Mrs. Boyd 
and her youngest boy Hugh; and in the other Mrs. Main- 
waring and her infant, scarcely three months old, and Mrs. 
Anderson's cldest child. ‘This camel was shot. Mrs. Boyd 
got a horse to ride; and her child was put on another behind 
a man, who, being shortly after unfortunately killed, the 
child was carried off by the Affghans. Mrs. Mainwaring, 
less fortunate, took her own baby in her arms. Mary Ander- 
son was carried off in the confusion. Mceting with a pony 
Jaden with treasure, Mrs. M. endeavoured to muunt and sit 
on the boxes, but they upset; and in the hurry pony and 
treasure were left behind ; and the unfortunate lady pursucd 
her way on foot, until after a time an Affghan asked her 
if she was wounded, and told her to mount behind him. 
This apparently kind offer she declined, being fearful of 
treachery ; alleging as an excuse that she could not sit 
behind him on account of the difficulty of holding her child 
when so mounted. ‘This man shortly after snatched her 
shaw] off her shoulders, and left her to her fate. Mrs. M.'s 
sufferings were very great ; and she deserves much credit for 
having preserved her child through these dreadful scenes. 
She not only had to walk a considerable distance with her 
child in her arms through the deep snow, but had also 
to pick her way over the bodies of the dead, dying, and 
wounded, both men and cattle, and constantly to cross the 
streams of water, wet up to the knecs, pushed and shoved 
about by men and animals, the enemy keeping up a sharp 
fire, and several persons being killed close to her. She, 
however, got safe to camp with her child, but had no oppor- 
tunity to change her clothes ; and I know from experience 
that 1t was many days ere my wet habit became thawed, and 
can fully appreciate her discomforts. * * * ® Half of 
a Sipahec’s pall had been pitched, in which the ladics and 
their husbands took refuge. We had no one to scrape the 
snow off the ground in it. Capt. Johnson and Mr. Mein first 
assisted poor Sturt over to it, and then carried Mrs. Sturt 
and myself through the deep snow. Mrs. Sturt’s bedding 
(saved by the avah riding on it, whom we kept up close with 
ourselycs) was now a comfort for my wounded son. 
He suffered dreadful agony all night, and intolerable thirst ; 
and most grateful did we feel to Mr. Mein for going out 
constantly to the stream to procure water: we had only a 
small vessel to fetch it in, which contained but a few 
mouthfuls. To sleep in such anxiety of mind and intense 
cold was impossible. There were nearly thirty of us packed 
together without room to turn. The Sipahees and camp- 
followers, half-trozen, tried to force their way, not only into 


the tent, but actually into our beds, if such resting-places 
can be so called—a poshteen (or pelisse of sheep-skin) half 
spread on the snow, and the other half wrapped over one. 
Many poor wretches died round the tent in the night. The 
The light company of the 54th N.I., which left Cabul, thirty- 
six hours previously, cighty-strong, was reduced to eighteen 
files. This is only one instance, which may fairly be taken 
as a general average of the destruction of our force. Mrs. 
Trevor kindly rode a pony, and gave up her place in the 
kajava to Sturt, who must otherwise have been left to die on 
the ground. ‘The rough motion increased his suffering and 
accelerated his death: but he was still conscious that his 
wife and I were with him; and we had the sorrowful satis- 
faction of giving him Christian burial. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

The small remnant of the army consisted of about seventy 
files of the 44th, filty of the 5th cavalry, and 1 six-pounder 
gun. Observing a body. of cavalry in their rear, they de- 
termined to bring their solitary gun into position, and make a 
last effort for existence. Finding it was again Mahommed 
Akbar Khan, Capt. Skinner (Assist.-Com.-Gen.) by direc- 
tion of the Gencral, went ovex, under escort, to him ; to re- 
monstrate on the attack made on our troops after a treaty 
had been entered into for our protection. He replied, he 
regretted it, he could not control the Ghilzyes (the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the country) with his small body of 
horse, about 300; but that as the remnant of our troops was 
mercly a few Europeans, he would guarantce their safety, 
and that of all the European officers, to Jellalabad, if the 
General would conduct them all disarmed, whilst the 
Affghans were to have the use of their weapons. He said 
his motives for this were, that should they bring their arms 
with them, his own followers would be afraid of treachery. 
To this proposition the General would not assent. Mackay 
retina: with Skinner from the Sirdar, as the road to Jella- 
labad was said to be unsafe. : 

The troops continucd their fearful march: the remnant of 
the camp-followers, with several wounded officers, went 
ahead: for five miles they saw no enemy: all who could not 
walk were necessarily left behind. They descended a long 
steep descent to the bed of the Tézeen Nullah. At this di; 
the scene was horrible: the ground was covered with dei 
and dying, amongst whom were several officers: they had 
been suddenly attacked and overpowered. The enemy here 
crowded from the tops of the hills in all directions down the 
bed of the Nullah, through which the route lay for three 
miles ; and our men continued their progress through an in- 
ccssant fire from the heights on both sides, until their arrival 
in the Tézeen valley, at about half-past four p.m. The 
descent from the Huft Kohtul was about 2000 feet; and 
here they lost the snow. About 12,000 persons have 
perished ! 

THE CAPTIVITY. 

Six rooms, forming two sides of an inner square or citadel, 
are appropriated to us; and a tykhana to the soldiers. This 
fort is the largest in the vallcy, and is quite new; it belongs 
to Mahommed Shah Khan: it has a deep ditch and a fausse- 
braye all round. The walls of mud are not very thick, and 
are built up with planks in ticrs on the inside. “The build- 
ings we occupy are those intendcd for the chief and his 
favourite wife ; those for three other wives are in the outer 
court, and have not yet been roofed in. We number 9 ladies, 
20 gentlemen, and 14 children. In the tykhana are 17 
European soldicrs, 2 European women, and 1 child (Mrs. 
‘Wade, Mrs. Burnes, and little Stoker). Mahommed Akbar 
Khan, to our horror, has informed us that only one man of 
our force has succeeded in reaching Jellalabad (Dr. Brydon 
of the Shah’s force : he was wounded in two Places). wry 
is verified what we were told before. leaving Cabul; “ that 
Mahommed Akbar would annihilate the whole army, except 
one man, who should reach Jellalabad to tell the tale.”” Dost 
Mahommed Khan (the brother of Mahommed Shah Khan) 
is to have charge of us. Our parties were divided into the 
different rooms. Lady Macnaghten, Capt. and Mrs. Ander- 
son and 2 children, Capt. and Mrs. Boyd and 2 children, 
Mrs. Mainwaring and 1 child, with Lieut. and Mrs. Eyre and 
1 child, and a European girl, Hester Macdonald, were in one 
room; that adjoining was appropriated for their servants and 
baggage, Capt. Mackenzie and his Madras Christian servant 
Jacob, Mr, and Mra. Ryley and 2 children, and Mr. Fallon, 
awriter in Capt. Johnson’s office, occupied another. Mrs. 
‘Trevor and her 7 children and European servant, Mrs. 
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Smith, Lieut. and Mrs. Waller and child, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. 
Mein, and I had another. In two others all the rest of the 
gentlemen were crammed. 

It did not take us much time to arrange our property ; 
consisting of one mattress and resai between us, and no 
clothes except those we had on, and in which we left Cabul. 
Mahommed Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan, and Ghoolam Moyen- 
0o-deen visited us. The Sirdar assured me we were none of 
‘us prisoners; requested that we would make ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit of; and told us 
that es svon as the roads were safe we should be safely 
escorted to Jellalabad. He further informed me that I might 
write to Sale; and that any letters I sent he would forward. 
Of this Permission I gladly took advan to write a few 
guarded lines to say that we were well and safe. 

19¢h.—We luxuriated in dressing, although we had no 
clothes but those on our backs; but we enjoyed washing 
our faces very much, having had but one opportunity of 
doing 0 before, since we left Cabul. It was rather a painful 
process, as the cold and glare of the sun on the snow had 
three times peeled my face, from which the skin came off in 
strips. We had a grand breakfast, dhall and radishes; the 
latter large hot ones that had gone to seed, the former is a 
common pulse eaten by the natives: but any change was 
good, ‘as we find our chupatties made of the coarse otta 

ing but nice. Otta is what in England is called 

3 and has to be twice sifted ere it becomes flour. 

Fhe chupatties are cakes formed of this otta mixed with 
water, and dried by standing by the fire set up on edge. 
Eating these cakes of dough is a capital recipe to obtain the 
heartbum. We parch rice and barley, and make from them 
asubstitute for coffee. Two sheep (alias lambs) are killed 
daily ; and a regular portion of rice and otta given for all- 
The Affghans cook; and well may we exclaim with Gold. 
smith, ‘God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks;” for 
‘we only get some greasy skin and bones served out as they are 
cooked, boiled in the same pot with the rice, all in a lump. 
Capt. Lawrence divides it; and portions our food as justly as 
hecan. The chupatty is at once the plate and bread: few 
possess other dinner-table implements than their fingers. 

e rice even is rendered nauseous by having quantities of 
rancid ghee poured over it, such as in 


dia we should have 
disdained to use for our lamps. 
24th.—A day or two ago the Sirdar sent some chintz to be 
divided amongst us. A second quantity was to-day given 
out ; and we are working hard that we may enjoy the luxury 
of getting on a clean suit of clothes. There are very few of 
us that are not covered with crawlers; and, although my 
daughter and I have as yet escaped, we are in fear and 
trembling. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 


19¢h.—I heard from Sale. A friend writes me that there 
will be no relief before April. At noon I was on the top of 
the house, when an awful earthquake took place. I had 
gone up stairs to see after my clothes, for, servants being 
scarce, we get{a sweeper, who also acts as saces, to wash for 
us; and I g them up to on the flat roof: we dispense 
with starch and ironing; and in our present situation we 
must learn to do everything that is useful. But to return to 
the earthquake. For some time I balanced myself as well as 
I could, till I felt the roof was giving way. I fortunately 
succeeded in removing from my position before the roof of 
our room fell in with a drea crash. The roof of the stairs 
fell in as I descended them, but did me noinjury. All my 
anxiety was for Mrs. Sturt, but I could only sce a heap of 
rubbish. I was nearly bewildered, when 1 heard the joyful 
sound, “ Lady Sale, come here, all are safe; and I found 
the whole party uninjured in the court-yard. When the 
earthquake first commenced in the hills, in the upper part of 
the valley, its pro was clearly defined, coming down the 
valley, and throwing up dust, like the action of exploding a 
mine. I hope a soldier's wife may use a soldier's simile, for 
I know of nothing else to liken it to. Our walls, and gate- 
‘ways, and corner towers, are all much shaken, or actuall, 
thrown down. We had at least twenty-five shocks before 
dark, and about fifteen more during the night, which we 
spent in the court-yard. The end wall of the room Lad: 

‘acnaghten and party were in has sunk about two fect, an: 
all the have started. 


MEETING OF LADY SALE AND HER HUSRAND. 


General Nott was near Urghundce, and consequently close 
to us, and General Pollock requested he would send a brigade 
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to our assistance. This he refused, much to the disgust of 
his officers, alleging that his troops were fatigued. nt this 
General Pollock sent Sale with a brigade, at a few hours’ 
notice. He left Siah Sung, two miles east of Cabul, and made 
a forced march on the 19th (his sixtieth birthday) to Ur- 
ghundee; he halted there that night, and on the following 
morning left his camp standin; and marched to meet us. At 
the pass near Kote hhraffee he left his infantry to hold the 
position, and proceeded at the head of the 3rd ns. A 
party of Sultan Jan’s men were in this neighbourhood, and 
some Kokhes in the immediate vicinity were driven off by the 
Juzailchees. Had we not received assistance our recapture 
‘was certain ; but, as it was, they darcd not attack the force 
they saw. It is impossible to express our feelings on Sales 

roach. To my daughter and mysclf, happiness so long 
delayed, as to be almost unexpected, was actually painful, 
and accompanied by a choking sensation, which could not 
obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the in- 
fantry were posted, they cheered all the captives as they 
passed them, and the men of the 13th pressed forward to 
welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little word 
of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the 
restoration of his colonel’s wife and daughter, and then my 
highly-wrought feelings found the desired relicf, and I could 
scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst 
the long-withheld tears now found their course. On arriving 
at the camp, Captain Backhouse fired a royal salute from his 
mountain-train guns ; and not only our old friends but all the 
officers in the party came to offer congratulations and welcome 
our return from captivity. 


We may, in our next, return to this volume. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications are left with the publisher for “ Nemus,” 
“ Henricus Latronus,”’ and other correspondents. 


Will the writer of “ Village Sketches” favour us with his 
address ? 


The Sketches obligingly contributed by Licutenant M. are n 
the hands of the engraver. 


Several contributions intended for insertion in the present 
number have been omitted in consequence of the unex- 
pected space required by the engravings. They will appear 
in our next. 


A “Mother's Smile,” “To my First Born,” “ The Early 
Rose,” and other pieces of verse of the same too-easy 
school, are declined. 


RE Several Advertisements came too late for insertion. 
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THE SISTERS OF BERNE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


n the month 
of June, in 
the year 1829, 
. there appear- 
~ ed the flow. 
- ing paragrap 
in the Exa- 
miner, quoted 
from the daily papers:— 








Sryevurar Svrcrpr.—On Tuesday three 
= ladies took a boat near Greenwich Hospital, 
and when William Jackson, the boatman, 
had rowed up to Limehouse Reach, they all started up 
at the same time, and jumped overboard, one over the 
stern, and the others from the sides. The boatman imme- 
diately stopped the boat ; with his right hand he grasped one 
of them, with his left held the oar out to another, who sup- 
d herself with it, and by his activity and presence of 
mind he succeeded in getting them alive into the boat again; 
but the third sunk, and disappeared.—It appears that these 
unfortunate ladies are Hanoverians, who had been in this 
country some time in poverty, and had conducted themselves 
in a very eccentric manner. eir names are Both (Charlotte, 
Hermandine, and Adolphine)—Hermandine, the youngest of 
the three, is the one drowned. They lodged at Mrs. Wells's, 
in Sloane-street. It is said, that, before leaving Germany, 
they had attempted to destroy themselves in a similar manner, 
and that two other of their sisters did actually drown them- 
selves on that occasion. They have an impression, it is re- 
ported, that an English officer has seduced their youngest 
sister, and that this self-immolation would wipe out the stain 
upon their family. Their father was fencing-master to the 
urt of Hanover, and they assert that they have claims upon 
the British Government. Count Munster, it is said, offered 
to pay their expenses back to Hanover; but they refused to 
return when they learnt that they were to travel in the stage- 
coach, and not in a private carriage. His Majesty sent them 
£60 some time back. The magistrates at beth-street 
Police-office directed that attention should be afforded to the 
unfortunate ladies, who were at Millwall indisposed, and 
several of their friends have come forward on this melancholy 
oceasion. 


The dreadful catastrophe thus announced ex- 
cited, as may naturally be supposed, an over- 
powering interest in the public mind. A single 
suicide, when the party is known to be a foreigner 
and friendless, produces a painful influence in the 
breast of every one not utterly absorbed in selfish- 
ness, but the despondency which could excite three 
young girls to simultaneous self-destruction was 
naturally supposed to arise from some more than 
ordinary calamity. In the case of a single person 
of that sex, the mind immediately suggests the 


ideas of seduction, abandonment, or hopeless Jove; 
but how deep must have been the despair which 
could induce three young and unprotected crea- 
tures to commit this act of desperation. 

As one of the very few persons who are ac- 

uainted with the facts, I readily acquiesce in 

e request to draw up a narrative of their ex- 
traerdinary and unprecedented misfortunes—mis-_ 
fortunes arising from no criminality, but from the 
confusion of mind produced by agitations which 
they were unable to support. I only vouch for 
the circumstances which were actually known to 
me, and leave the rest to produce whatever effect 
an unverified narrative may be capable of ; but as. 
the assertions, which there were means of testing, 
proved true, I am inclined to attach credit to the 
others which were related to me by the sufferers, 
making due allowance for the colouring given by 
their excited imaginations and bewildered minds. 
At this distance of time there are no means of 
ascertaining the truth, but the whole tissue of. 
events is so consistent and so probable (under the 
extraordinary agitations and distresses to which 
they were subjected) that I am not prepared to 
believe that any part whatever of the strange and 
affecting narrative of vicissitude and suffering is 
without foundation ; they gave, at least, dreadful 
proof of their sincerity. 

In the year 1827, ie living at Lausanne in 

Switzerland, and it was in the evening of a dreary’ 


day, towards the end of the month, of October, , 


that the servant announced a person, whose name 
was familiar to me as the Lady Bountiful of the 
district. I was much surprised at a visit, at such an” 
hour, from a stranger, for I had not had the good 
fortune to have had any introduction to the lady, 
although it had long been my wish to make her 
acquaintance. Mademoiselle C: was one of 
those beings whom the Almighty sends on earth 
from time to time to let us see the degree of exccl- 
lence to which the female character can attain. 
She spent a noble fortune in acts of beneficence, 
guided by sagacity and discretion. Her coun- 
tenance and manner were so exceedingly gentle 
and prepossessing as to make one wonder that 
she could have been suffered to remain, till past 
the middle age, unmarried. She nase many 
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apologies for obtruding at that unseasonable hour, 
but hoped the urgent circumstances would excuse 
it. She told me that three young females, of 
modest appearance, had been set upon by the 
boys in the street, and chased round the town 
and pelted with mud, and had taken refuge in a 
bookseller’s shop; that, whether they were girls 
of character or not, she had, at any rate, rescued 
them from the hands of their tormentors, and 
secured them an asylum for the night in the house 
of a gardener in the vicinity; that their haggard 
appearance, their intense distress, the wildness of 
their manner, their overpowering terror and con- 
fusion of mind, made it impossible to judge if they 
were really in their senses; but that there was, 
at any rate, something so awful in their desolation 
and despair, that, whether virtuous or profligate, 
common humanity made it imperative to afford 
them shelter till they were able to tell their tale 
consistently, and means could be found for testing 
its truth. 

In compliance with her wishes, I hastened to 
the place, and saw three well-bred and elegant 
young women, the eldest about three or four and 
twenty and the youngest eighteen. They were 
still under the influence of such ungovernable 
terror, that, talking all at once, it was impossible 
to make out their story, and all I could do at the 
moment was to recommend quiet, and direct such 
medical means as might alleviate their agitation, 
and diminish its effects on their health. Their 
continued exclamation was, “ We are innocent ”»— 
“We are not bad women ”—“ We are ladics ”"— 
“Shall we be put in prison?” I passed some 
hours in the endeavour to sooth their fears, assured 
them that they should be taken care of, and that 
they should not be abandoned till means had 
been found to place them in a proper situation. 
‘They spoke French and Italian with great fluency, 
but always conversed together in German, which 
was their native language. After long-continued 
efforts, I succeeded in producing comparative 
composure, and left them to repose. 

The following day I visited them again at an 
early hour, and learnt from the woman of the house 
that they had been walking about during a great 
part of the night; that she aa heard, from time to 
time, paroxysms of sobbing and lamentation, with 
occasional exclamations, which her husband, who 
had been a courier, and understood German, said 
were, “ What will become of us ?—it is better to 
die,” and so forth, and that it had been impossible 
to induce them to take any other food than some 
coffee and dry bread. 

It would be tedious to follow the events from 
day to day, or to give their narrative piccemeal, 
as it was reluctantly extracted from them ; suffice 
it that I soon learnt quite enough to satisfy me 
that they were girls of good character, and of 
honest intentions; but they became all so excited 
when telling their extraordinary story, that I was 
often obliged to impose silence, for their hysterical 
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agitation soon passed into almost the delirium 
of insanity. 

At the expiration of a week I had succeeded in 
interesting a great number of people in their be- 
half, and, with the aid of Mademoiselle C. "5 
powerful friends, had raised such a sum of money 
as ensured the means of giving effectual relief. 
Comparative tranquillity being established, I ob- 
tained something like a connected narrative of 
their past life, which I will endeavour to condense 
as the sum of what they told me. How far it may 
be minutely true there are no means of judging, 
but I state it exactly as I heard it, although much 
has necessarily faded away from my memory after 
an interval of fifteen years. 

The eldest was generally the speaker : she made 
use of French in her narrative, with an occasional 
and apparently involuntary transition into Italian, 
both languages seeming as familiar as her own, but 
of English she knew nothing. 

“ My father,” said she, “ was a colonel on half- 
pay,in the Hanoverian service. Being aremarkably 
fine swordsman, he was employed to teach fencing 
to the royal family, and was much in their con- 
fidence. My mother was a woman of high breed- 
ing and great imagination; she always looked 
forward to splendid alliances for her children, 
should we ever marry, and taught us to despise 
all others. We had the means of obtaining all 
sorts of accomplishments, as music, drawing, 
dancing, languages, &c., almost without expense. 
My father’s position made all teachers anxious to 
obtain his patronage, and, in the hope of his re- 
commendations, they were but too glad to give 
him their own services. This may account for 
the children of a poor man possessing acquire- 
ments which he never could have afforded to pay 
for, and which have, perhaps, been to us the sources 
of more evil than good.” 

But I will not attempt to give her narrative in 
her own words. She went on to describe the 
mode in which they had been brought up, to the 
following effect:—Thcre were six girls, but no 
son; the mother was a woman who had been a 
coquette, a beauty, and a “ bel esprit,” and she 
had educated her children accordingly. Having 
herself no substantial learning, and being devoted 
to the frivolous sentimental literature of Germany, 
which was, at that time, in all its extravagance and 
absurdity, she allowed her children to follow their 
own inclinations entirely in the selection of their 
reading. Being herself a sceptic in religion, she 
had never implanted in their minds the consoling 
and sustaining principles of Christianity. It ma 
be supposed that, in the abundant supply of ak 
which then abounded, they naturally selected that 
which fed their own tastes and aggravated the 
romantic extravagance of their ill-regulated minds. 
Thus they grew up, untutored, unrestrained, with 
no fixed principles of any kind ; virtuous, for they 
had no opportunity of becoming otherwise, being 
rigidly excluded from all society. Their father’s 
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narrow circumstances forbad their mixing with 
the world, or receiving visitors. He was always 
occupied with the royal family and the high per- 
sonages attached to the court, and he abandoned 
all domestic control to a wife completely unfitted 
for the task. Six young girls, thus living together 
without other society, naturally excited and aggra- 
vated each other’s romantic temperament. They 
made, in fact, an artificial world for themselves. 
When they saw their father, which was but for 
a small part of the day, and sometimes not at all, 
there was a rivalry among them who should most 
gratify him by the display of her accomplish- 
ments; and he, looking only to the pleasure of 
passing his short intervals of leisure among them, 
took pains to encourage their emulation by praises 
and rewards. 

There was, however, another circumstance 
which still further added to their romantic hallu- 
cinations, and gave the intense interest of mystery 
to their domestic intercourse. They had, by some 
means, become acquainted with the fact that they 
were not a daughters of Colonel B: 3 that 
two of them had been placed with him, as they 
believed, by persons of the very highest rank in 
Europe, as children who could not yet be acknow- 
ledged, and with the instructions to bring them 
up as his own. The colonel always denied this, 
but in a manner that did not produce conviction ; 
but the mother was less guarded—she acknow- 
ledged that two of them were not her children, 
although she so far kept to the solemn promise 
she had made on taking charge of them as never 
to allow them to know exactly which of them 
were her own, and which the strangers’, No 
entreaties,no stratagems, could extort a confession 
from either father or mother, and this undiscover- 
able secret weighed on the minds of all, cach 
believing that she herself was one of those who, 
at some future period, was to leave her chrysalis 
life of sordid obscurity, and become one of the 
butterflies of fashion. : 

It may be easily conceived that young creatures 
thus brought up were ill fitted to buffet with 
misfortunes, should they arise; and that, whenever 
it should be their lot to sustain the loss of either 
or of both parents, they would be totally unfitted 
for self-guidance. 

‘The calamity was not long in arriving. The 
mother was seized with brain fever, and soon 
fell a victim to the disease, aided in its intensity 
by one of those theoretic philosophical physicians 
who then abounded in Germany, and were occa- 
sionally to be found even in England. ‘The 
daughters were all dreadfully afflicted at the loss 
of one of the kindest and most indulgent of mo- 
thers; and some words which she had Ict drop 
in her delirium had the sad effect of still further 
adding to the mystery of their position. ‘The 
father was so entirely overwhelmed at her loss, 
that he seemed to sink into utter apathy, and to 
shrink within himself in torpid despair. It was 
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in vain that his friends attempted to rouse him 
from his lethargy: his house fell into confusion— 
he found that debts which had been incurred by 
the wife pressed upon him, and that he was no 
longer able to retain his social position. He 
determined, therefore, to collect the remnant of 
his little property, and retire to some distant spot, 
where he might just procure the means of sub- 
sistence, away from those who had known him in 
a better situation. 

The place he selected for his residence was the 
town of Berne, in Switzerland, and he hired a 
small house on the terrace which hangs over the 
river Aar, directly opposite to the great hill called 
the Altenberg. 

In this place he lived with his six daughters 
in the most absolute seclusion and retirement; 
the youngest child was then between thirteen 
and fourteen, and the eldest might be two or 
three and twenty. They kept no company, and 
resisted every attempt made by others to establish 
an acquaintance with them. Walking out every 
day for some hours all together, they formed ne- 
cessarily a remarkable group, and attracted much 
notice; but the colonel kept so watchful an eye 
upon his flock, that no one could succeed in 
speaking to them. They were all indeed so ex- 
ceedingly timid, that this was not a very difficult 
task to accomplish. Thus they passed their time 
—known to nobody, knowing nobody—their ori- 
gin, station, history, and even name not ascer- 
tained. All that could be inferred was, that, as 
they were evidently ladies of a certain class, and 
whose appearance at once stamped them as of 
respectable station in life, some overwhelming 
misfortune or crime on the part of their father 
had been the cause of their expatriation ; and, as 
aa troubles in France, Italy, and Germany 

ad been so rife and so recent, it was naturally 
enough supposed that he was a political refugee. 
He never took the trouble to rectify this impres- 
sion—his health was extremely delicate, and he 
seemed only anxious for quiet and oblivion. 
Many were the persons who strove to break 
through this icy barrier; some from compassionate 
interest, some fom admiration of the young ladies, 
two at least of whom were exceedingly beautiful, 
and all interesting from their carriage and man- 
ners, from their youth and apparent amiability, 
and from the mystery of their strange position. 

The town of Berne is situated on a high and 
steep hill, or rather rock, almost surrounded by 
the river Aar, which takes the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and thus makes it a sort of peninsula. ‘This 
rock is at the bottom of a valley, formed by 
mountains of considerable height, most exqui- 
sitely wooded. The government, whose revenues 
are entirely derived from lands which have never 
been appropriated to individuals, and from the 
right of pasturage on the slopes of the lesser 
spurs of the great chain of the Alps—the govern- 
ment, thus enabled to dispense entirely with 
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taxation, lays out a portion of its superfluous 
wealth in ornamenting and improving the country. 
The most beautiful roads in the world render 
every part of the canton accessible—footpaths 
through the woods, with commodious seats for 
pedestrian ramblers wherever a fine view is to 
be obtaincd—conveniences of every kind—a good 
police—noble streams of the most brilliant water 
in stone channels down the centre of every street, 
and many other marks of comfort and refinement, 
give the whole district more the air of a gentle- 
man’s highly-ornamented park in England, than 
a remote canton of Switzerland. All is in har- 
mony but the barbarous jargon of bastard German 
which forms the medium of communication among 
the poor. The higher classes speak pure German 
and French. 

In this place did the colonel and his family pass 
‘several months in quict. To all the salutations 
made to him by travellers or natives he returned 
a civil but distant acknowledgment, and no one 
succeeded in drawing him into conversation even 
.on the subject of the weather. The daughters 
never left the house a moment without their 
father ; and the servants, from discretion or from 
ignorance, could make no disclosures. 

Among the many whose pride and curiosity 
were piqued by this exclusion was a young English- 
man of fortune, named . He took care to en- 
counter the strangers daily in their walks, and al- 
ways in the least-frequented spots; but such was the 
vigilance of the father, that after repeated attempts 
he found it impossible to pass further than “ Good 
morning,” which never obtained any other reply 
than a “ Good morning” in return. The young 
ladies, if he approached them, always took care 
to place their father between themselves and the 
intruder, and, by kecping at the distance of a few 
yards, effectually prevented his salutations from 
extending beyond the attention of the colonel. 

Time and stratagem, however, accomplished 
his object in spite of all such precautions. He 
one day contrived to meet them in a narrow part 
of the road through the forest, and, without cx- 
citing suspicion, brought about a quarrel between 
his own dog and the powerful animal belonging 
to the colonel. During the alarm of the ladics 
he exerted himself with so much apparent since- 
rity to separate the dogs, and with (what appeared 
to them) such personal risk, that it was impossible to 
avoid the interchange of a few words of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks. He accompanicd them 
hack to their house, and at the door was cordially 
thanked by the colonel. ‘This was, however, all; 
he was not invited into the house, and the whole 
affair terminated in an interchange of cards of 
address. 

Still the compulsory interview and conversa- 
tion had some effect—their mectings in their walks 
were more full and free. Politics gradually in- 
terested the colonel, and, as the Englishman took 
care always so to frame his arguments as to ensure 





lis own defeat, the old gentleman began gradually 
to find pleasure in so candid an antagonist, and 
one (so rarc in political discussions) open to reason. 

‘The Englishman, though now become intimate, 
was not yet admitted into the house, when one 
day he made his appearance at the door at the 
moment they were setting out for a walk, with a 
beautiful English curricle—a carriage so much 
more graceful and elegant than all others, that it 
is a matter of surpise it should ever have become 
obsolete. 

The colonel had never seen a carriage of this 
description, and was exccedingly delighted with it. 
‘The gentleman at last induced Ths to get into it, 
and the ease and comfort struck him with still more 
admiration. When they had driven backwards 
and forwards on the terrace in front of the house a 
few times, the colonel quitted his seat, and readily 
accepted the offer to Yet the young ladies enjoy 
the treat in succession, All were charmed with 
the graceful easy motion, and no doubt envied 
the possessor. At last it came to the turn of the 
youngest, who, it may naturally be supposed, was 
still more enchanted than her sisters, and pro- 
claimed her gratification loudly. ‘The gentleman 
droye, as he had done before, to the extremity of 
the terrace; but, instead of returning, passed 
round the corner, and, putting his horses to their 
mettle, drove at the most rapid rate out of the 
town. ‘Lhe poor child, conceiving it to be a 
joke, was divided between her merriment at the 
trick and her fear of the anger of her father, who 
she naturally thought would be offended at the 
liberty. In spite of her entreaties to turn back, 
and ultimately her screams for liberation, the 
gentleman continued to urge his horses to, their 
utmost speed, and was soon out of sight. 

‘The first impulse of the colonel was anger and 
indignation at the presumption and audacity of the 
stranger. He became red and pale by turns— 
tottcred to his scat, and covered his face with his 
hands; but, when he heard that they had driven 
entirely away, this feeling gave way to horror, at 
what he considered (naturally enough) to be a 
planned clopement. He burst out into exclama- 
tions at the premature depravity of so mere a 
child; and, after vain attempts to express his fee]- 
ings, fell down senseless in a fit of apoplexy. 

Consider the situation of the five helpless be- 
ings thus deprived of counsel and guidance when 
they most needed it. ‘Vheir father’s safety was 
precarious, and they knew not what to resolve. 
At night, in solemn conclave, they decided on the 
steps to be taken. “ Believing,” said they, “ that 
we were utterly disgraced and degraded, we de- 
cided that ifnot successful in recovering our sister, 
whom we all believed to be innocent, we would 
not survive the calamity.” ‘They accordingly de- 
puted the second sister (who seemed to have more 
vigorous health and greater courage than the rest) 
to seek out the fugitives; but as the sum which 
they were enabled to raise, on the spur of the oc- 
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casion, was too small to admit of a lengthened 
pursuit, they arranged that, if unsuccessful by a 
certain day, they would all throw themselves into 
the river from the precipice. The sister who was 
sent in chase also agreed to the same mode of 
terminating their sufferings, and the day,and hour, 
and even the moment, were fixed on. 

At the end of three days the fugitives were 
overtaken, and, by the aid of the police, the poor 
child was rescued from the hands of her ravisher. 
The time rapidly approached for the contemplated 
suicide, and a messenger was sent off with all 
speed to stop the execution of the fatal resolve. 
He, however, got drunk, and lost much time on 
the road, and when he arrived at Berne it was too 
late! Allfour had precipitated themselves into 
the river; two only were taken out alive, and 
were with great difficulty restored. Happily the 
father was still insensible, and knew not the 
aggravation of his misery. 

e fugitives were brought back to Berne; and 
it was clearly proved that there had been no con- 
cert whatever between the parties; but that the 
case was one of the most atrocious violation, for 
which the culprit’s life was justly forfeited. 

The remains of the old feudal laws, which still 
exist in the Canton of Berne, allowed, however, 
to the criminal the alternative of marrying the 
object of his atrocity; and between marriage and 
hanging it is not to be supposed that the choice 
was long in making. They were married, al- 
though the unhappy child made every effort to 
resist her fate; and the ceremony had no sooner 
taken place than the demon determined to bear 
her away where her sisters should never hear of 
her again. “To this day,” said the eldest to me, 
“« we have never been able to obtain intelligence 
of her fate.” 

Slowly and imperfectly the colonel recovered 
poe possession of his faculties; and, as soon as 

e was capable of resuming the management of his 
affairs, gave orders for their departure. Occa- 
sional glimpses of intellect enabled him to direct 
the sale of his property, and lay down some plan 
for the future; but he was entirely incapable of 
continuous thought, and passed his time resting 
his elbows on his knees, his face covered by his 
hands, and his body swaying from side to side, 
with the regularity of a pendulum. To all the 
inquiries as to their destination his invariable 
reply was, “Far away—far away—Italy—far 
away!” 

I cannot remember how far they told me that 
he was made acquainted with the details of his 
calamity, but, from the subsequent circumstances, 
conclude that his intellect had received too violent 
a shock to enable him to conceive the full extent 
of it. It was the opinion of the daughter who 
was ~y principal informant, that one of the suf- 
ferers by the suicide in the Aar, and perhaps also 
the young girl who was married, were those who 
had been entrusted to his care, and, if this were 
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the case, it is probable that loss of income was 
added to his misfortunes. 

However this might be, the poor man was so 
utterly overwhelmed, that his only remaining in- 
stinct seemed to be devoted to escaping from the 
place of his sufferings. He still retained his large 
old travelling carriage, and in this they all set off. 
They continued on and on, resting for a few days 
occasionally at the large towns, when his exhaus- 
tion and torpor made him incapable of giving 
directions ; but the first moments of returning 
energy were used to issue fresh commands of the 
same kind. 

“In this mode,” said they, “ did we make our 
way through Lombardy and Piedmont, the Roman 
States, and down to Naples, passing on almost to 
the heel of the boot atOtranto. How far our father 
had intended to go we know not, but when we 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Potenza we found 
it impossible to proceed, and we hired a few 
rooms in an old dilapidated castle—the only 
shelter we could obtain.” 

This romantic country is perhaps one of the 
most wild and sublime of the peninsula. It is in 
the very peculiar province called Basilicata, the 
most primitive of the mountainous regions of the 
South. There are no public roads in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the communications between Po- 
tenza, Tricarico, and Moliterno, are by paths 
across steep mountains and sterile rocks. The 
inhabitants are as rude and ignorant as the sa- 
vages of New Zealand, and the arrival of a family 
in a place so entirely out of the beaten track was 
a thing to excite as much wonder as acomet. It 
is not surprising that, in the absence of all positive 
intelligence, the most strange and extravagant 
tales were reported of the new comers, and that, 
as there were no servants to give a clue to their 
history, the spirit of scandal was employed to in- 
vent circumstances which should explain appear- 


ances. 

The effect of such a position on the minds of the 
three daughters was necessarily injurious, and in- 
creased still further their already morbid delusions. 
In this romantic situation did they remain, brood- 
ing over their calamities—with no associates— 
no communication with the world—in a state of 
mental excitement almost amounting to ane 
They had no servant, but the people of the little 
hamlet at the foot of the rock on which stood the 
castle came daily in the forenoon to clean the 
house and prepare the dinner, and then left them 
to themselves. The daughters took it by turns to 
sit up all night with the father, whose increasing 
infirmities made them unable to leave him for a 
moment. His intellect seemed entirely gone, and 
his perception of external objects nearly anni- 
hilated. He usually sat up in his bed, which he 
never quitted—his knees drawn up, and his 
elbows resting on them—his face covered with 
his hands—and the swaying of his body from side 
to side was become a necessity of his nature. If 
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interrupted, but for a moment, he expressed his 
anger and impatience by indistinct imprecations, 
and even when eating continued the movement. 
He was indeed never quiet but when asleep, 
which was generally in the same position. 

Week after week and month after month passed 
on in this dreary and dismal solitude, when one 
morning the daughter, as usual, offering him a cup 
of coffee, found it impossible to rouse his attention 
—he was insensible to the call,and she attempted to 
wake him by pushing his shoulders—the body fell 
over on the other side—it was a corpse! He had 
died in the night, and stiffened in his usual position. 

The alarm and confusion which prevailed 
among his children may be conceived, and, in 
the midst of horrors which scarcely seemed to 
admit of increase, the villagers arrived to perform 
their on duty. The ignorant and simple pea- 
santry had had vague suspicions of the while fa- 
mily, from their secluded and unnatural life, and 
the strange and equivocal expressions made use 
of by the young ladies during their paroxysms of 
excitement still further increased the feeling that 
there was “ something wrong.” From suspicion 
to conviction is a very short process in the unedu- 
cated mind, and they jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that the father was murdered by his 
daughters ! 

Imagine the horror of the poor girls at such an 
accusation! Once made, however, there was no 
escape: the officers of justice were immediately 


made acquainted with the circumstances, and the 
poor creatures were committed to prison. 

To those who are aware of the slowness of legal 
proceedings throughout the Italian States, it will 
seem strange that a few weeks only were required 
to establish the utter groundlessness of the charge, 
and liberate the sufferers. But for the interference, 
however, of a benevolent ecclesiastic, slighter cir- 
cumstances than these, and even the most manifest 
contradiction in terms, would not have required 
less than six or eight months to elucidate. As 
soon as they were liberated and allowed to de- 
part, the three survivors set off from the spot, 
and directed their course to Vienna. A great 
quantity of valuable trinkets and jewellery re- 
mained to them, but scarcely any money. ey 
believed, however, that they had valid claims on 
the Austrian or some other government, and 
thought only of the means of existing till these 
claims should be established. They determined 
to live with the most rigid economy and wait for 
events. 

“ For several months,” said they, “ we existed 
on nine kreutzers a day ””—less than threepence 
sterling. I said it was impossible, but they gave 
me the following statement of the mode in which 
they accomplished it :—“ We bought in the morn- 
ing four kreutzers’-worth of coffee, and a loaf with 
the remainder. The loaf and the coffee we made 
into two equal portions. We divided one of these 
portions amongst the three for breakfast, but we 
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had neither milk, sugar, nor butter ; the remainder 
gave us another meal at six in the evening, and at 
an early hour we retired to rest. This scanty 
allowance of food seemed to be even favourable 
to our health, and, although we became exceed- 
ingly thin, yet our minds were more tranquil and 
resigned, and we began seriously to lay plans for 
the future, should our claims meet with still 
further delay.” 

Their tranquillity was, however, soon after 
broken up. ‘faking their usual walk on the pub- 
lic promenade, they heard some Italian boys be- 
hind them say to the bystanders, “ ‘Those are the 
girls that murdered their father at Potenza.” 

Taking counsel only from their fears, and 
looking with terror to the possibility of being 
again incarcerated and charged with crime, they 
thought only of escape. They left Vienna with 
all the valuables which remained to them, and 
(according to their report) seem to have pursued 
their course without any distinct destination or 
object. They thus wandered through Germany 
and the Swiss Oberland, Zug, Zurich, and various 
other places, selling at one town a snuff-box, at 
the next a brooch, a ring, or whatever could be 
made’ available, and obtaining for them any 
price that the landlord or a friendly Jew might 
think proper to give. At last they sold their 
carriage, and came on to Lausanne by a return 
vetturino. 

In this rambling and motiveless journey of 
three young and unprotected women, it is not to 
be wondered at that they should generally be set 
down as women of light character, and treated 
accordingly. All their valuables had melted 
away, and they were now entirely without the 
means of paying for food. ‘They still had good 
and even very expensive clothes ; and this incon- 
gruity seemed a still further presumption against 
the respectability of their personal character. 

The Inodlerd of the inn where they had first 
placed themselves, acting on this conviction, re- 
commended them to take up their abode at a 
well-known house just outside the town; to which 
proposition they without hesitation acceded—in- 
tending, if, indeed, in the bewildered state of their 
minds, they could be said to have any intentions 
whatever—intending to wait there till they should 
hear the result of the application they had made 
to the English and the Hanoverian governments. 

They had scarcely taken up thcir abode in 
their new habitation, when they were made ac- 
quainted with its infamous character. Horror- 
struck at what they had done, they all ran scream- 
ing into the streets. The boys, seeing them come 
out of a house of that description, did not doubt 
that they were women of light character, and, from 
their manner, concluding they were inebriated, 
pelted them with mud. 

The rest of their story I have told up to the 
time when first desired to see them. Their minds 
were entircly overthrown by the violence of their 
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emotions, by the bodily sufferings they had under- 
gone, and probably by the extreme privation of 
‘ood to which they had so long subjected them- 
selves. 

Such, then, as I have described, was the situa- 
tion of these unhappy beings; and, in the equivo- 
cal state of their reasoning faculties, it was no easy 
matter to know what to decide on for their advan- 
tage and for the satisfaction of one’s own con- 
science. Having taken up their cause, it was 
quite impossible to lay down the self-imposed 
task, and we waited, with more or less of patience, 
for their perfect restoration to mental and body 
health. ‘This would enable us to fix them in 
some mode of earning a living for themselves, if 
we should not succeed im establishing their claims. 

These claims they always spoke of as amystery 


which was not to be divulged. It was in vain that 


I urged them to let me know the facts without 
reserve, as the only means of acting effectually in 
their favour. I have already stated the circum- 
stances of the two girls who were the daughters 
of strangers; but, up to this time, that fact had 
not been communicated tome. Again and again 
did I determine to cease all efforts to serve them, 
so much was I piqued and offended with their 
obstinate reserve—a reserve which became ab- 
surd, when it was considered that they had not 
the means of obtaining their daily food from any 
source. All argument and remonstrance were 
in vain; and my efforts only succeeded in es- 
tablishing in their minds a fixed determination to 
starve themselves to death, as a means of termi- 
nating their embarrassments! This determination 
could not be long concealed from me. ‘The wo- 
man of the house came to inform me that she had 
discovered that not only was the portion of food 
ostensibly consumed by them too little to support 
life, but that they were in the habit of destroying 
a great part, if not the whole. 

I desired a serious conversation with them; 
and, first calling their attention in a solemn man- 
ner to what I was about to say, proceeded to argue 
the heinousness of the sin of suicide: pointed out 
to them that, after their dreadful attempt at self- 
destruction at Berne, they could only consider 
their subsequent miscry as permitted by the Al- 
mighty, to bring them to a sense of their past sins, 
and afford them time to atone for them. ‘They 
argued with much perverse ingenuity that they 
had no intention to destroy themselves, but that 
abstaining from food was merely letting themselves 
die, and could not, therefore, be considered a 
crime. It was in vain to attempt to remove this 
delusion by argument, but I produced, at last, a 
serious effect on them by stating my determina- 
tion to have them all confined as lunatics, unless 
I should learn on the morrow that they had re- 
sumed their regular meals. ‘This threat was suffi- 
cient, and I had no more trouble on that score. 

About this time the gardener’s wife informed 
me that she must insist on the removal of the in- 
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mates ; for the incessant agitation on their account 
had an injurious effect on her health, and that the 
numerous visitors and inquirers were too large a 
tax on her time, and that the responsibility was 
more than she could bear. 

It was no easy task to find any place to receive 
them, and to find a proper place was impossible. 
With much difficulty we at last prevailed on the 
housekeeper of the Russian Princess D: » who 
had charge of a noble old chateau, looking over 
the lake, to undertake the care of the invalids— 
for such they really were, in body as well as mind. 
‘bhe princess would be absent for a year, and her 
representative ventured on this step more to oblige 
Mademoiselle C. , and to relieve us from our 
great embarrassment, than from any fecling that 
she had authority to make such use of the chateau. 
They were accordingly removed; but we could 
not have selected a place less adapted to their pe- 
culiar situation, or more unhappily calculated to 
increase their morbid sensibility and romance. 

The chateau was one of those imposing struc- 
tures which still remain in this country of demo- 
cracy as samples of the old feudal government. 
It had been, I believe, a residence of the Bailli 
(or what we may call the Lord Licutenant), who, 
when the Canton de Vaud was yet the Pays de 
Vaud, and under the dominion of its neighbour 
the Canton of Berne, had here to exercise his 
most distasteful authority. ‘The rooms were large 
and lofty, and the whole had that aspect of dignity 
and splendour which tended to foster the delusion 
of these unfortunate victims of erroneous educa- 
tion. 

Although I had some misgivings as to the truth 
of certain parts of their story, I had none at all of 
their sincerity, but felt the most entire conviction 
that they were acting in perfect good faith, how- 
ever great might be their own delusion, ‘They 
told me, about this time, that, if it were possible to 
get a letter into the hands of the king of England, 
they felt quite certain that their claims would be 
recognised, and that they should at once be placed 
above want; that all their attempts hitherto had 
failed from their Ictters being intercepted by per- 
sons interested in opposing their claims. ‘This 
did not seem to me very probable, but, at any rate, 
it was in my power to remove the obstacle, if it 
existed. I knew a favourite domestic of his Ma- 
jesty, and knew, too, that he could take liberties 
which a person of higher station would not dare 
to attempt. I had, therefore, no hesitation in 
assuring them that I had the power of placing 
their letter in the king’s hands in a mode which 
would ensure his attention. 

Several days elapsed in the preparation of an 
epistle which was to decide their future fate; 
during which period the composure and tran- 
quillity which seemed to take complete possession 
of their minds gave a cheering hope of their 
perfect re-establishment. ‘heir conversation was 
rational and calm ; they conyersed on subjects of 
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literature and art with a degree of talent of which 
I had not previously supposed them to be pos- 
sessed, and seemed to feel acutely their past mis- 
conduct, and to resolve upon an entire submission 
to the advice of kind and disinterested friends for 
the future. I reported the improvement to my 
co-subscribers, and we congratulated ourselves on 
the effects of our patient forbearance. 

At last the important letter was ready, and was 
given to me with a deliberatencss of manner which 
showed how much they were impressed with a 
sense of its influence on their fate. “ But,” said 
I, “the Ictter is sealed.” “ Why, surely,” said 
the eldest, “ you did not imagine we could send 
such a letter open?” “ Ifow, then, do I know 
that it is a proper letter to be presented?” It 
was in vain that I stated the necessity, for my 
own sake, and for the safety of the man who was 
to undertake the task, that I should know the con- 
tents of the missive before I could venture on the 
step. ‘lo all my arguments and remonstrances 
they made no other reply than that they could 
not communicate the contents to any human 
being, and that, if that were the sole condition on 
which I could aid them, they must decline my 
assistance. 

The preposterous folly and perverseness of this 
conduct convinced me that any further attempt to 
serve them was useless. I gave them two days 
to consider the effects of their obstinacy; and, 
finding them still in the same mind, tovk a final 
leave of them—paid over the sum I had collected 
among my countrymen to the lady who had first 
interested herself’ in their behalf, and took my 
departure for England—not sorry to escape from 
the fatigue, anxicty, and embarrassment I had 
been led into by a species of knight-errant inte- 
rest of which I was now become almost ashamed. 

‘Time passed on, and after the lapse of another 
year I fixed my residence at Brighton, where I 
had remained a few months without hearing any 
further news of the wanderers, than that they had 
left Lausanne, after giving a great dcal of trouble 
to all the partics who had interested themsclyes 
in their behalf. 

One morning I received a letter from London, 
in an unknown hand, and found, on opening it, 
that it came from the cldest of my untortunate 
clients. ‘lhe purport of it was to state, that they 
were arrived in England, and to request that 1 
would immediately come to town and st them 
in the prosecution of their claims, which were 
now they believed in a train for speedy decision. 

It may be supposed T was in no hurry again to 
engage in their service, and accordingly returned 
noanswer to the letter. A week passed on, when 
the paragraph quoted at the head of this paper 
attracted my attention; and, although could not 
blame myself, it was no slight source of regret to 
me that the dreadful catastrophe could be in any 
way connected with my neglect of the application, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ADEN, WITH 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 


THE position of Aden must render it a spot of 
continual and increasing importance to the civil- 
ized world ; and lying, as it does, in the road of 
the Eastern voyage, there are few persons who 
do not desire to know something of its general 
characteristics, It has been my fate to admire its 
beauties and to grumble over its stony roads more 
than once; yet it is impossible to remember it 
without pleasure, or to consider it without 
Interest. 

My last visit to Aden was made in returning 
from India a few months since; and, as it is a 
pont of occupation continually progressing, the 
atest news of it must ever be the best. 

It is agreeable to arrive at Aden by daylight; 
for the entrance of the harbour is particularly 
beautiful and picturesque, while pleasant glimpses 
are to be caught of the adjacent island of Syra, of 
the British Camp, and other objects of interest ; 
yet we were unfortunate, in making it when 
evening had darkened round its rocks, and the 
stars shone upon the waters; but, although we 
were thus tantalized by remaining hours in 
anxious expectation of the dawn, which would 
set us actively at work, our good steam-ship, the 
Cleopatra, was not so to play the idler, but, being 
at anchor soon after midnight, was joined imme- 
diately by the coal-charger, and began making 
herself useful and disagreeable. 

_ Aden, since I had seen it in 1839, was much 
improved, and this I at once discovered, as soon 
as it was light enough to drink a cup of coffee, 
blackened with coal-dust, or to peer from out the 
film gathered on one’s eyelashes during the early 
morning hours, The Political Agent’s house, 
near Steamer Point, had been newly built, and a 
commodious-looking travellers’ bungalow was in 
process of erection, as a matter of speculation, by 
an energetic Parsee—one of a class who, having 
no religious tenets to oppose them, are the great 
innkeepers all over India, rendering themselves 
famous for producing good dinners and high 
charges, matters that are too often synonymous, 
whether one’s host wears a turban or a hat. 
However, this inn is a convenience particularly 
required ; for so very unpleasant is the necessary 
operation of coaling on board a steamer, with the 
thermometer at 104, that no one who could pos- 
sibly avoid it would remain a moment on deck 
after the ceremony had commenced; but hitherto, 
unless persons brought introductions to the Camp, 
or possessed acquaintances there, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, they were condemned, for four- 
and-twenty hours, to eat, drink, breathe, and be 
attired in, coal-dust ; for decks, faces, garments, 
and edibles, all take the universal hue. There is 


also a great deal of a beautiful and highly-inte- 
resting nature to be observed at Aden ; and these 
inducements should be enough to lead every 
voyager to quit the steamer as soon as she has 
anchored, and with sketch-book or hammer in 
hand, as his artistical or geological taste may lead, 
prepare to climb the rocks of Aden, or wander 
admiringly along the sands of its bright and 
beautiful bays, where the peculiarly blue waters, 
the dark towering rocks, the lovely varieties of 
shells, and marine esculents of every kind, will 
afford hours of delight and gratification, of which 
the voyager should immediately avail himself; 
for the scenery of Aden is by no means common. 
Nor, during the rest of his voyage, will the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, interesting and beautiful as 
the coast is, present similar opportunities ; for, in 
keeping a middle course, the shells, the rocks, the 
coral reefs, eulogized so highly by those who, in 
native crafts, seek the great emporiums of its 
shores, remain unseen in their ocean beds, and 
are but to be guessed at by the snow-like wreaths 
which the telescope reveals, as flung upon the 
distant shore. 

The Island of Aden is entirely volcanic, and 
remarkable for the great beauty of its bay and har- 
bour. It is about Gurteen miles in circumference, 
and the greatest breadth perhaps four. The ap- 
pearance of Aden is that of a group of black, cal- 
cined, ashy-looking hills, most varied in their 
forms, and rising to the height of one thousand 
or twelve hundred fect. Few features in scenery 
can be more remarkable than these Aden 
hills; thrown up originally by some great vol- 
canic force, they have taken and retained forms 
the most peculiar and picturesque. The summits 
of one group have shot up in a hundred tapered 
spires—their fine needle-like points contrasted 
and thrown out in bold relief by the fine azure of 
the sky ; while others present the perfect effect 
of crumbling ruins, castellated remains, half- 
broken walls, and the most wild and jagged out- 
lines, which the imagination may class as among 
the relics of a people whose influence and power 
have long passed from Aden. 

The Camp, situated about five miles from the 
anchorage of Aden, is always a point of curiosity 
and interest, while, in addition to this, the coast 
scenery, with the rugged hills, stony gorges, and 
waterless beds of rivers, which form the chief 
characteristics of the interior, are all abundantl. 
worth the trouble of an excursion thence, whic 
is easily effected by means of some of the nume- 
rous donkeys, ponies, and camels, which are 
brought own to Steamer Point, on the arrival of 
every steamer, and let for hire by Arab boys, who 
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have learnt a little English and a great deal of 
suspicion and cunning uate our occupation of 
Aden ; one rupee, or two shillings, is the charge 
of a camel or donkey’s journey to and from the 
British Camp ; and it is commonly insisted that 
this sum shall be paid in advance; but, if accorded, 
the visitor is quite sure to find that as soon as 

racticable after he dismounts, at his destination, 
Bis means of return are to be sought afresh, the 
donkey or camel boy having flitted with his half- 
earned gains, 

The road from Steamer Point to the Camp at 
Aden is good, and the traveller finds no obstacle 
to his advance, although appearances at starting’ 
would bring with them a contrary conclusion. 
About one mile and a quarter from ‘Seauer Point 
a black precipitous promontory juts out into the 
sea, but is fortunately cut through by a chasm 
which the road traverses, and which requires cau- 
tious riding. Descending by a steep way, the 
road skirts along a fine open bay, bright and in- 
tensely blue, with smooth hard sands, and rocks 

erforated with numerous caves filled with white 
foam dashing amongst the rugged stones scattered 
at their mouths. From the appearance of the 
plain, this bay would seem to have traversed much 
farther than the present boundary of its waters, 
even to the base of the lofty hills which here rise 
to about eighteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. At the end of this road a tremendous 
barrier seems to cut off future progress. On ad- 


vance, however, it is found pierced through with 
a tolerable road, which, winding upwards by a 
steep ascent, leads to a fortified wall and gate, 
sentinelled by British troops. Passing through 
what is in fact but a mere crack or cleft in the 
igantic rock, a steep descent, crossed apparently 
yy great numbers of dykes and watercourses, 
ends abruptly on a wide and barren plain—a~ 
basin, amid rocky hills, where stands, with its 
array of batteries, tents, and old stone houses, the 
looked-for Aden. Altogether, this is the most 
sterile place imaginable ; not a blade of grass, not 
a spray or shrub, is to be seen; and one poor, 
half-withered, forlorn mimosa-tree, which is 
talked of as existing in a rocky ravine, I believe, 
myself, to have no Tem but in legendary lore. 
The native town of hien is composed of small 
stone houses, the materials of which are piled to- 
gether without any pretence of cement, and they 
are wretched in the extreme. The population is 
estimated at four thousand, being composed of 
Simalees, Arabs, and Jews. The former, who 
are fishermen, are said to be still attached to the 
Sabean worship; and the latter possess a syna- 
ogue in the town, with some copies of the Old 
Testament in detached parts. During my pre- 
vious visit to Aden, Mr. Samuels, the missionary, 
was engaged in an ostensible endeavour to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Jews of Aden, and of 
Arabia generally ; but I am not acquainted with 
the results of his labours. They are at present a 
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very miserable race, but useful to us notwith- 
standing ; as, of all the classes at Aden, the Jews 
were found the only people who would work for 
government, or exchange their labour for an 
equivalent. Possibly, the fact of the poverty 
which marks the condition of the native popula- 
tion of Aden may account for the toleration 
which prevails among people so essentially op- 
posed to each other in their religious tenets, and 
commonly so virulent in mutual hatred; but here, 
Jews, Mahomedans, and Pagans, meet together 
in the coffee-shops, and discuss the interests of 
the time in perfect amity. The wants of an 
Eastern eons are always few, and commonly 
restricted to the mere necessaries of an animal ex- 
istence, with the simplest clothing. Much labour 
is not required to command these ; consequently 
the Jew of Aden lives well on the hire of the 
labour he may perform at intervals for his British 
employer; the Simalee on the produce of his 
fishing-net; and the indolent Arab, who will do 
nothing but bask in the sun, exists as he may, on 
a cup of coffee given in charity, or fish cast aside 
by the Simalee, with oysters broken from the 
rocks. 

Three hundred years ago Aden was a pos- 
session of the Turks: from them it was seized by 
the Arabs, and, previous to its occupation by the 
British, both powers enjoyed at intervals its com- 
mand. The valuable position of Aden rendered 
it always an object of feud and warfare; the 
fiercest tribes shed their blood freely for its pos- 
session. Mohamed Ali eagerly desired it, and 
the British have found it difficult to hold, but they 
have done so bravely; and the Sultan of Yemen 
and the Fouthelee tribe are growing weary and 
dispirited. It is a strange warfare that of the 
Arabs; and, if time is allowed, the visitor at 
Aden would do well to climb one of the hills 
opposite the Camp, and so command a perfect 
view of the isthmus, which at low water connects 
it with the main land of the Turkish wall, and of 
the numcrous and wildly-situated look-out posts 
sentinelled by our troops. From this point may 
be seen the rocks, the sands, the jutting rugged 
angles, along which, in twos and threcs at inter- 
vals, the Arabs made their way, now climbing 
scarps apparently impracticable even for the foot- 
ing of a chamois, then wading through swampy 
sands, now crouching behind rocky promontories to 
avoid the watchman’s eye ; and ‘Lan, their swords 
between their tecth, swimming strongly against a 
current. Thus came on, despite of guards and 
sentinels, our Arab enemies, collecting by degrees, 
favoured by habit, by courage, by the natural 
features of the country they knew so well, a force 
collected by degrees, lying perdue in small par- 
ties, until, at the appointed time, with wild and 
savage yells, they fearlessly burst down upon our 
ee and tried the strength of British 
stecl. 

Estimates have been sent in to government, 


stating that twenty-eight thousand pounds are ne- 
cessary, to meet the expense of properly fortifying 
Aden. The reason of this expenditure being re- 
quired is said to be the fact of all the lime used 
in building coming from Mocha; but, to judge 
from the tanks and towers which now remain of 
ancient erection, the Turks seem to have found 
that a species of red chalk, with the volcanic 
matter of the hills, or a fine gravel found in the 
watercourses, made a very perfect cement. The 
walls of Aden are connected at very short inter- 
vals by numerous towers of Turkish erection, 
which are built of large flat stones, and loop- 
holed, a style of architecture quite unknown at 
present amongst the people of the country. 

The productions of Aden are principally gums, 
spices, senna, and coffee; but the exports are very 
inconsiderable, in consequence of the trade being 
retained by Mocha, as a result of the yet unsettled 
character of the Aden government. Fish is pro- 
curable in immense quantities, but it is usually of 
an inferior kind, and neither fruit nor vegetables 
are procurable. In the interior, however, game 
of various and fine kinds attract the sportsmen ; 
and great praise was bestowed on grapes, for 
which we were too late, but which in August and 
September are said to be procurable in abundance. 
A stroll among the sands is among one of the most 
delightful recreations at Aden; and at every step 
the eye is attracted by beautiful shells shrouding 
the living fish, bright-coloured sponges, singular 
groups of coral, the huge hermit crabs prose- 
cuting their long journeys, and shining pebbles of 
the most brilliant hues, while the smaller rocks are 
crusted with oysters, found in masses close to the 
shore, connected by the labours of the coral spe- 
cies. The fish is small but well-flavoured, and the 
interior of the shell is ridged with a lovely purple 
tint, softening to the faintest rose colour. Nor 
does the interest of this beautiful bay end with 
the close of evening, for then are its shores co- 
yvered with glowworms, and the sea becomes ra- 
diant with phosphoric matter. The variety of 
dolphins and sharks at Aden are said to be greater 
than elsewhere, yet the latter are never found 
dangerous to bathers. The climate of Aden may 
be considered good, for although the heat is very 
considerable, from the absence of rain and the vol- 
canic character of the soil, yet disease is rare and 
little complained of, except occasional rheuma- 
tism, incurred by exposure to night air and heavy 
dew. As a proof of the healthiness of Aden, it is 
worthy remark, that in October, the most trying 
month in India, we found the head-quarters of 
H. M. 17th and the whole of the 10th N. I. sta- 
tioned there, and of the former, consisting of five 
hundred men, only ten were in hospital. 

The process of coaling is as tedious as it is dis- 
agreeable, but fortunately we had the poop of the 
charger, the old weather-beaten Semiramis, to 
sit on during the day, and I found considerable 
amusement in watching the strange grotesque 
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dancing of the Simalees, who-are employed in the 
work. These dusky importations from the eastern 
coast of Africa are a merry, fat, curly-headed 
race, who are employed for this particular work at 
twenty shillings a month each, but are only enabled 
to put forth their strength when excited by music 
and their national dance. In consequence of this 
peculiarity, tamborines are incessantly beaten on 
the deck of the vessel, which the Simalees accom- 
pany by clapping their hands and treading a gro- 
tesque measure, in most perfect time. A group 
of Simalees being assembled on the deck of 
the steamer, near the open hold in which are 
deposited the bags of coal, with a crane and pulley 
above it, the rope attached is lowered, and the 
hook fastened to a bag. Meanwhile the Simalees, 
with aloud song, chanted to the tune of the tam- 
borines, run towards the forecastle, and return 
dancing in line in the most grotesque way that 
can be imagined, clapping their hands, raising 
one to the ear, and then with akind of curtsey- 
ing movement turning slowly round, with one leg 
bent and raised from the ground, changing the 
foot at intervals: the movements completed, they 
with one accord seize the rope, and rush merrily 
back, raising the coal-bag as they go. Such is the 
wild excitement of this labour, so conducted, that 
the captain of the charger assured me that they 
commonly lost four men after each coaling, and 
calculated that in putting on board every hundred 
ton of coals the sacrifice was of one man. The 
labour effected is immense, and this solely without 
any stimulant but that of music and the wild dance 
of their native shores. We were also amused by 
the feats of the divers. Several lads, who had 
been left in charge of small private boats, by gen- 
tlemen who were visiting friends on board our 
steamer,seemed toconsider themselves particularly 
fulfilling their duties by springing into the water, 
gamboling about in all sorts of strange attitudes, 
and suddenly disappearing altogether. They 
clambered on board every native craft that passed 
them, and then, throwing a summerset, plunged 
again into the water, laughing and shouting with 
delight. Thgse lads were Simalees also, and had 
dyed their curly hair a bright red with a mixture 
of chunam, a favourite piece of coxcombry among 
the Simalee dandies, who frequently shave their 
heads, and place on them red wigs, formed of 
the long wool of the Abyssinian sheep. Nothing 
can be imagined more ludicrous than the effect of 
this hanging round the black, merry, but hideously 
featured wearer. 

On the evening following our arrival we 
sailed from Aden, almost choked with coal-dust, 
surrounded by indescribable confusion, and with 
faces fit only for the Tartarean regions, yet 
bearing with us the impression that Aden was 
in a state of rapid progression, socially and poli- 
tically, We had seen Parsee shops, having goods 
little advanced in price to those in Bombay, open 
in the bazaar. We had seen an inn in process of 


erection. We had heard Arab boys speak English, 
and had been cheated by them. We had pur- 
chased ginger beer on Steamer Point; and nothing, 
therefore, seemed wanting to complete the civiliza- 
tion of Aden, according to the rule for discernin, 
it given by some travellers, except a gibbet iad 
a turnpike; but Arabs avoid the first, by perpe- 
trating only state offences, and no one is yet 
misanthropical enough to keep the second. 

On the noon of the day following that of our 
leaving Aden we made the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandcb, passing between the main land on our 
right and the Island of Perim on our Icft. The 
wind always freshens at this point, blowin, 
strongly down through the Gate of Tears, an 
rendering it difficult for the eighteen chickens 
which appear at dinner to be retained in their 
respective dishes. The whole of this shore and 
its islands are of the same volcanic character as 
Adcn, and of the latter none can be inhabited, 
from a total want of fresh water. Fishermen 
sometimes cross to them from the main land, and 
their bays and rocks are very beautiful, but all are 
bare, sterile, and of the same unvarying ashy hue. 
Our next interesting point was Mocha, the great 
emporium of Eastern trade. As seen through a 
telescope, the town appears to be built of fine 
white stone, with square houscs and flat roofs, re- 
lieved by numerous minarets. It is erected close 
to the sca, and, from its geographical position, is 
eminently fitted for the purposes of commerce. 
The best houses in Mocha are built of the coral 
rock which abounds along the coast of the Red 
Seca, and others, like the Sindhian and Central 
Asian houses, of unburnt brick, washed with 
chunam or lime cement, which gives to them a 
white, shining, marble-like effect. 

The character of the coast renders it impractica- 
ble for the approach of large vessels, and the com- 
merce is entirely carried on by means of the strong 
native craft, the Arab dows, and buggalows. As 
may be easily supposed in a place characterised 
by an extensive trade, the natives of many lands 
may be met in the bazaar of Mocha, where the 
Turk, with his keen sword and tasselled fez; the 
Bedouin, with bright cye and cloak of goat’s hair ; 
the swarthy Abyssinian, the Jew, Hindoo, and 
Arab, mix amicably for the purposes of trade or 
of convenience, forgetting, for self-interest, the 
motives and the tenets which elsewhere render 
hostility so mutual. Mocha has long been the 
principal port of Arabia Felix. It is under the 
chief of Sennaar, and its exports are valuable, in- 
cluding, in addition to the articles of commerce 
usual in the East, grapes of a remarkably fine 
kind, equal in quality to its tobacco and coffee. 
The shining white town of Mocha is relieved by 
a mountain range, which extends along the whole 
of the Red Sea, bounding an arid plain intervening 
between it and the town. ‘The wall of Mocha has 
bastions, and loopholes for defence, which from a 
distance gives it rather a formidable appearance, 
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but, like the towns of India, a nearer view induces 
the visitor to change his opinion, and become sa- 
tisfled. of their extreme frailty, or, as some one 
says, that six warriors, armed with thick shoes, 
could at once make a breach in its battlements. 

Those who desired to follow the steps of Crusoe 
or Selkirk in rendering themselves independent 
of the conveniences of civilized life, or the aid of 
their fellow-men, might have made their selection 
of a residence easily at this point ; for a few hours’ 
steaming from Mocha brought us abreast of Har- 
nish and Zibbel Zoogun, with the clustered Isles 
of Zibayer; and soon after with the single eleva- 
tion of Zibbel Teer. All are equally bare and 
volcanic, but the latter, about five years since, at 
the period of the survey made by Capts. Moresby 
and Carless, had a burning crater, which still oc- 
casionally smokes. 

On the 19th we were off Jidda, and the heat 
considerable, the thermometer standing at 92° of 
Fahrenheit inthe cuddy. The glare of the sun, 
too, had been painfully felt om deck for the last 
three days, and a consequent transportation of 
children, nurses, and Surat toys took place, by no 
means tending to render the saloon more agreeable 
to the student. But all this, and much worse, 
must be endured in the homeward trip, which the 
return passenger is wholly free from. For myself, 
I could not have imagined a contrast so great as 
that presented by the circumstances of my present 
voyage, and that which I had made from Suez 
three years since ; but the reasons of the difference 
were as obvious as the facts were disagreeable. 

Jidda is very superior to Mocha in appearance, 
but is particularly interesting as the point of the 
pilgrims’ debarkation on their way to Mecca. 
Caravans generally leave Cairo for Jidda in De- 
cember, when crowds of believers may be seen 
travelling together for mutual protection, When 
I was last at Suez, the sands for miles were covered 
with gay tents of green and crimson cloth, sur- 
mounted with the ensign of the Crescent, belong- 
ing to rich Moslems, on their way to the Hy 
City of the Prophet ; but it is said that this jour- 
ney is less popular than of old, and that rich men 
now frequently employ hired servants to perform 
for them the Haj—a very Catholic notion this of 
purchasing eternal benefits, and the spirit of the 
thing a good deal resembling that which must 
have governed Monsieur Chateaubriand’s notion 
of a pilgrimage, when he begged a friend to go 
from Paris to Alexandria to inscribe his name for 
him on Diocletian’s Column (vulgo Pompey’s 
Pillar), The trade with Jidda is enormous, being 
calculated at £1,000,000 per annum. From 
Egypt to Jidda the export is principally in grain, 
from which Mohamed Ali derives a large re- 
venue. : 

' From this point little is seen of interest, until 
the Straits of Jubal are gained, for the Emerald 
Mountains, which intervene on the right of the 
course, can scarcely be considered so, long since 


rifled, as they have been, and exhausted of their 
treasures. The Pasha incurred some expense in 
the endeavour to prove it otherwise, but the 
failure was complete. 

On either side of the Straits the scenery is of 
the most interesting and beautiful character, and 
a day’s onward voyage brings Mount Sinai, with 
all its sublime and stirring associations, in view. 
On the right of the course it towers, a distinct 
and separate peak, rising from the second of 
mountain ranges extending along the Gulf of 
Suez. Nothing is seen of it beyond the summit ;, 
but whether Mount Sinai is, or is not, the parti- 
cular spot from whence the great law was deli- 
vered to the sons and daughters of Israel, we 
know it to be one of the chain sacred to the 
memory of every believer in the Jewish dispen- 


sation ; to have been, from the earliest ages, the’ 


object of veneration to the pious, and the point 
of pilgrimage to the religious traveller in the East; 
that, in every age, men believing implicitly in its 
historical truth have laboriously reached its sum- 
mit, and, gazing around upon the neighbouring 
mountains and upon the plains beneath, have felt, 
with all the humility of full belief, and with all the 
enthusiasm of pure excitement, that here, indeed, 
did Jehovah appear, to reveal his will to the mul- 
titudes he had chosen to serve him; that here 
man was brought face to face with his Maker, and 
that the cloud which rested on the Mount, the 
voice which was borne upon the wings of the air 
to the thronging multitudes of Israel’s hosts, the 
tablets of stone, and the inscriptions written thereon, 
were things as true, as much to be felt, and heard, 
and seen, in those days of wonder and of awe, as 
the eternal hill, and the murmuring of the distant 
sea, are to the traveller of the present. And, 
surely, these memories are enough to invest the 
towering peak of Sinai with all the sublime gran- 
deur of the past—to know it as the spot which, 
for successive ages, has called forth the deepest 
veneration of Jew, and Monk, and Christian, of 
the man of piety and of the man of learning—is 
surely enough to make us cling to the belief that 
this was, indeed, the Mount of God, the chosen 
spot for the revelation of His will. The peak of 
Sinai towers majestically bare above its com- 
panions of the neighbouring range ; the beams of 
the rising sun tinge its summit; the sandy gorges 
of the hills beneath are untrodden even by the 
mountain goat, and, but for the curling foam upon 
the pebbly shore, all is silent, calm, and still: yet 
little imagination is enough to people these vast 
solitudes with the wondrous features of the past, 
with the thousands of the chosen released from 
the house of bondage, with their wives and their 
little ones, all laden with the spoil of their Egyp- 
tian masters, and following their great high priest 
with faith and strong purpose. The gold and 
silver ornaments seem to glitter in the sun, even 
the ornaments which were made the occasion of 
sin by an impatient and excited people ; the gorges 
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and ravines seem crowded by a wearied train, and 
the camels bow beneath their burdens ; but a few 
hours more and they will rest; and soon, like 
these, the favoured of Israel’s sons, we may, by 
fancy’s aid, imagine the great scene which to 
them was a reality of the time, when all the 
people lifted up their eyes, and “saw the thun- 
derings and the lightnings, and the noise of the 
trumpets, and the mountain smoking,” and even 
“ the thick darkness where God was.” There is 
something in all this so awe-inspiring and so 
exciting, that we cling fondly to the belief that 
this very peak was indeed the spot so hallowed, 
and, as the ship hurries on her course, we turn 
again and again, that our eyes may rest on Sinai, 
the great natural monument identified with the 

ova principles of every Christian’s daily 


fe. 
Sinai is about fifteen camel-days’ journey from 
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Suez, and the road, although sandy, is good. The 
Convent of St. Katherine affords rest to the tra- 
veller, and the monks are gratified by the visits of 
strangers. Nothing can be more lovely than the 
mountain ranges above Sinai : we passed them about 
sunrisc, and never wearied of admiring their curi- 
ous forms, the lights and shadows cast upon them, 
and the lovely colourings which, sometimes darkly 
blue, were again toned down to the softest lilacs, 
bordered by vivid yellows. Here and there a 
sand-bank stretched out, which seemed in the 
distance covered with bright verdure, round 
which coral reefs flung up the dancing foam in 
sparkling wreaths beneath the sunbeams. And 
thus continued the character of the scene until 
we made Suez, and ended our p: e of the Red 
Sea, which, on paper, proves not, I trust, more 
tedious than were its experiences to the recording 
voyager. 
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Reaper, we are now in the far East, in the 
modern Judea, better known to thee, perhaps, 
as the Minories and Whitechapel. What say’st 
thou? Wilt thou accept of us for a guide, and 
pass this golden May-day among these tattered 


remnants of the twelve tribes of Israel—these 
shadows of the patriarchs ? 

Dost mark what evidences of patient toil, what 
garnering of fragments, are around us? There is 
a romance upon that stall-board told by old iron, 
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rags, and bones. Those tiny shoes, now patched 
and broken, may have trod the marble halls of 
kings’ houses, or the rotten floor of the pauper’s 
hovel—those rusty screws may have bound toge- 
ther the banquet board of a Sardanapalus, or the 
coffin (the vampire Gain would care not!) of a 
road-side beggar—those rags may have been a 
glory to young Mistress Vanity when “ capering 
nimbly ” if 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute, 


or standing, heart-whole, before the altar, barter- 
ing her youth and beauty for the promises of 
gold—how her fair flesh would creep at the sight 
of these filthy shreds, and yet time was when 
every plait and fold there formed was worshipped 
for its cunning; or perchance these fragments 
have been the folaay gear of some gentle maiden 
(goodness is gentle), and aided the blameless art 
of a guileless love. 

How charily that vendor of patchwork handles 
the tatters, and yet they may have been pressed 
to some sone vets as the covering of a casket 
that contained the hopes and happiness of a young 


fe. 

That bgme—ah! there was a goodly company 
when that recked upon the board of Dives: it is 
too wmaisy to have blessed the table of Lazarus. 
Perchance the Burgundian grape, which had fed 
on sunshine till it parple blood grew warm and 
bright as the sun itself, flowed freely when Dives 
made the feast. Languid Luxury smiled like a 
Fares lady at her leman’s gifts, and unrul 

iot filled his bursting veins and reeled wi! 
plenty. 

How comes the relique of such a banquet here? 
Hast thou forgotten tae ‘How his hunger 
may have searched over this py bone—with 
what a haggard face may he have laid it down, 
and uckened at his visionary feast ! 

What could have been the want that picked up 
the leavings of Lazarus? Yet it was done. 

No! 


Yea; yonder is the trader who collects his 
merchandise from the filth of the gutter. That 
moving heap of foulness is a human sentient 
being, that has drank the living fountains of a 
mother’s breast, and hath gamboled through a 
childhood ; yet he crawls about amid the piled- 
up wealth of London, rubbing against robes of 
purple and fine linen, without one hand to suc- 
cour, nay, without the hope of sympathy. His 
only glorification is in the churchyard, for then 
the minister of God will own his equality in the 
family of man. 

What death does for the body the Jew clothes- 
man does for the apparel. Here’s a humbling of 
velvet and broadcloth ! My lord’s coat button 
and button-hole with a costermonger’s jacket! 
Who knows but this tumbler’s vest,—it is of very 
faded velvet,—may have swelled the pomp of a 
royal post And here—it is enough to make 
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one weep !—is a shirt embroidered with a coronet, 
and yet to be sold for a groat. : ‘ 

Have you a nose for dainties? There’s an 
odour! Yonder’s the cuisine of Ruth Jacobs, 
where collops of plaice fried in—why should we 
be uncharitable ?—fried in olive oil, are to .be 
sold for a penny. “With what longing eyes doth 
that beautiful but dirty girl Sataplee the 
luscious viand. Ruth dares not look at her, for 
Ruth has a kindly heart, and she knows that the 
little Rebecca is too poor to purchase even her 
cheapest of dainties. 

We knew that we were right. Ruth hath 
glanced at the longing child, whose lustrous eyes 
are now eloquent with thanks for the bounty of 
the poor Jewess. - ; 

How strangely goodness gleans its harvest! 
That urchin, with his tin tray of cone-shaped 
cates, hath caught the “ sweet-smelling savour” 
of Rebecca’s prize as she bounds homeward, and 
the Jew Boy purchases his day’s provender of 
Ruth Jacobs. 

Little Simeon Isaacs is an old acquaintance— 
he is, par excellence, 

THE JEW BOY OF LONDON. 

We remember him rolling upon the dirty floor 
of his father’s shop, amidst the indescribable rub- 
bish which constituted the stock in trade of Isaac 
Isaacs: He had a little Christian playfellow of 
the name of Botts—Billy Botts; and it was curious 
to note how the genius of barter even then 
favoured the Hebrew. If Billy Botts selected 
any article for a plaything, Simeon was sure to 
find one of less value, and, by wheedling and 
whining, eventually effect a bargain. 

Simeon was about eight years old when he 
found a penny, and that waif will assuredly be 
the making of him. He rushed into the dim 
and dingy room at the back of his father’s “ store,” 
and, with similar feelings to those of Columbus 
when the first faint outline of America broke 
upon his view, displayed to his wondering pro-. 
genitor the treasure he had acquired. 

“ And what’s you’re to do wid it, Simeon?” 
said the paternal Isaac. 

The little Jew Boy paused—he had heard of 
the lusciousness of ‘ Bonaparte’s ribs,” the 
grateful pungency of “ peppermint drops,” and 
the epicurean zest of “ Spanish liquorice,” and 
oh! how he longed to taste them. 

“ Speak, mine angel, what’s you’re to do wid 
it?” said his mother. 

Simeon saw, in the eager looks of his parent, 
that he was expected to give an answer worthy 
of his ancient race; for there was a tradition in 
his tribe, that, when the Israelites despoiled the 
Egyptians, an Isaacs borrowed the soup-ladle of 
Potiphar 

a Tn buy,” said Simeon, the consciousness of 
performing a filial duty suffusing his dusky 
cheeks with something like a blush, “I'll buy a 


pen’orth—of something to sell.” 6 
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“Great was the rejoicing in the back room of the 
house of Isaacs at this mercantile development, 
and the paternal Jew promised his boy that he 
should “go to Dury Lane the very next corona- 
tion as ever was, when the theatre would be open 
for nothing.” 

Simeon kept his word, and he soon had the 
happiness to learn that he had made a profit, and 
the chance penny grew by little and little into the 
made shilling. ‘This, again, ‘bore fruit, and at the 
end of twelve months the Jew Boy was worth two 
shillings and sixpence, invested in three flat irons, 
half a dozen wine bottles, a white hat turned up 
with green, and a tin teapot. 

The 30th of April was the Jaw Boy's birth- 
day, and the heart of Miriam Isaacs was glad, 
and she felt what it was to be a mother in Israel. 
For a week or so preceding this anniversary of 
the birth of her first-born, Miriam had toiled late 
and early to complete a present for her beloved 
Simeon. ‘The black doll was taken in, the shop 
closed an hour earlier than usual, and the family 
of Isaac Isaacs gathered round their one sput- 
tering candle. Isaac was indulging in the unwonted 
luxury of a short pipe, whilst little Simeon was care- 
fully picking the leaden shots outof an old bootjack, 
that some thoughtless prodigal had formerly con- 
verted into a target. 

“Simeon, my tear, do you sce this?” said 
Miriam, displaying a very large cabbage-net. 
ie the work of your mother’s fingers, my 
child.” 

Simeon just raised his eyes, and then proceeded 
in his praiseworthy endeavour to earn the moiety 
of a farthing. : 

“ Your fader and me think, Simcon, that, wid 
your capital, it is time you begin to better your- 
self.” (Simeon laid down the bootjack.) “Ichabod 
Levy hath a lot of very cheap lemons—large 
lemons, and only specked on one side. You 
must begin marchant, my tear, and there’s a net 
efor the business.” Here Miriam held up her 
handiwork in triumph. “ Here’s one end wid 
the large meshes—that’s for the show lemons— 
here’s the other wid the small meshes for the sell- 
ing lemons, so, when you’ve tempted a customer 
into a bargain by the show lemone, you’ve only to 
fling your net round and serve hin with the 
selling lemons.” 

[‘« Fraud, ‘gross fraud!” cries the owner of 
bales, hogsheads, and granaries. Fic, alderman, 
did you never “ speculate on a rise””—never keep 
back the coffee-berry and the bread-seed until a 
lucky turn of the market—or the net—swelled 
the profit for which you first bargained? Fie!] 

On the night of the 30th of April, Simeon crept 
into his bed under his father’s counter, as happy 
as Mr. Rothschild. He called his flock bolster 
Ichabod Levy, and chaffered with % for the 
specked lemons—the golden fruit of the Minories 
Hesperides. The night was a long but a happy 
one, and before the morning was eight hours old 
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the little Jzew Boy had begun what is commer- 
cially called “ Life on his own account.” 

From their shop door Isaac and Miriam watched 
their first-born down the street, and thought they 


‘had never heard any song so sweet as their little 


Simeon’s cry of “ Lemons, fine lemons!” 

The Jew Boy realized the fondest expectations 
of his parents; and many a long winter’s evening 
was wiled away by the production of faded hats, 
cracked boots, and very equivocal smallclothes, 
for which Simeon had bartered the contents of his 
net during the day’s traffic. ae 

“ There’s a hat, fader,” Simeon would say, 
“ What's it worth?” 

The paternal Isaacs would examine the inside 
and the out; compress the body, to determine its 
elasticity ; hold it from him, to catch the general 
effect ; and then, with the solemnity of a Chan- 
cellor, pronounce judgment— 

“ A shilling. What did you give?” 

“ Four big ’uns and two small, ha! ha!—Did 
*em wid an old lady, as drinks rum and water, 
in Wells-street, ha! ha! ‘Them’s decent shoes, 
fader?” 4 ; 

“ Yes, Sim—them’s sixpence.” 

“ Ha! ha! Only two specked ‘uns, and I begged 
a drink of table beer.” 

Ah !—-There was not a happier Jew in-the Mi- 
nories than Isaac Isaacs, until a circumstance oc- 
curred which materially altered his position. 

An inquisitive policeman discovered,somehow or 
the other, that a quantity of stolen copper had been 
converted by Isaac into a mattrass; and though 
it was actually sworn that somebody had told 
somebody that somebody else had come honestly by 
it, twelve obstinate men, at the Old Bailey, found 
Isaac guilty of “recciving the property, well 
knowing it to be stolen;” and a sleepy old gen- 
tleman, in a full-bottomed whig, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, sent him to study Botany for 
seven years on the east coast of Holland. 

‘This was a sad blow to Miriam and her son ; for 
Isaac had ever been a kind and careful man, and 
education or habit had made his trading delin- 
quencies appear very like commercial virtucs. 

Isaac had been abroad about four years when 
Miriam fell sick. She recovered very slowly, and 
required the assistance of a generous and nourish- 
ing diet; but the love of money is sometimes 
stronger than the love of life, and Miriam at last 
obstinately refused to purchase the necessary 
restoratives. 

The Jew boys of London are proverbial for 
their partiality to theatrical. performances, and 
Simcon had often listened to the glowing descrip- 
tion of the wonders to be witnessed at “ Common 
Garden and Dury Lane,” until his curiosity 
almost overcame his prudence. Once night, as he 
was mentally reckoning the gains of the day, his 
eye caught the a(ffiche of one of the minor thea- 
tres. Simeon had begun /ife too early, and been 
too busily engaged in the pursuit of profit, to have 
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devoted much time to study. The fact is, he 
could not read, but he judged from the bold 
lines in black and red that the bill of fare was a 
rich one. 

“ There seems a good deal to see,” he thought ; 
“ eighteen large lines, without the little ones— 
and only thixpence. Thixpence is a dozen of 
lemons. I never did see a theatre, and I never 
shall get a order. Thixpence!” .As he walked 
and mused, he came to the door of the 
Theatre. The half-price people were crowding, 
and laughing, and breaking rude jests with each 
other. The heart of the httle Jew Boy caught 
the contagion, and, taking his net from his shoul- 
der, he thrust it into the crown of his hat, and 
joined the throng. Presently there was an on- 
ward movement of the crowd—the pressure in- 
creased, and Simeon felt that he was upon the 
threshold of Elysium. 

«Bill Jones! Bi-i-ll Jo-on-es,” shouted one 
of the foremost boys. ‘“ Here I am, Ned,” re- 
plied a rearward juvenile. “ Where’s our Mary?” 
*« I’m here,” answered a female voice. ‘“ Where’s 
mother?” “Can't come, ’cos she’s got the rheu- 
matiz agin.” 

Simeon’s heart smote hin—where was his mo- 
ther? Ill, very ill, sitting in her cheerless room, 
lonely and suffering. He forced his way back 
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into the street, and turned homeward, speculating 
upon the dainty that he should purchase for Mi- 
riam. Now that he had brought himself to think 
of parting with his idol—money—he wondered 
that he had never considered his mother’s wants 


«before ; and the gain of his first sixpence was not 


roductive of such pleasure as the expenditure of 
is first shilling. 

Day by day did Simeon offer up his little sacri- 
fice on the altar of filial love, until Miriam’s health 
was restored. True, he was obliged at last to 
purchase a less expensive stock than lemons— 
re see he is now vending cakes twelve a-penny— 

ut every day finds him more and more pros- 
perous. ; 

We have no fear for Simeon. A Jew Boy 
always seems to us like a chrysalis, that may con- 
tain a dull moth or a painted butterfly—an old-+ 
clothesman or a millionaire—a bum-bailiff or a 
sheriff of Middlesex. 

We have endeavoured to show the Jew Boy 
as we have known him. If we have touched 
lightly on his cunning and avarice, our pen 
has been stayed by the reflection, that centu- 
ries of insult and injusticé could not have ‘en- 
dowed him with much admiration of honesty and 
benevolence. 
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“O boy! why seek’st thou with such care - 
Those bubbles of the sea? ; 

Thy touch but frees the prison’d air.”— 
“I’m gathering hopes! ” saith he. 


* Old man, why in that shatter’d bark 


Dost tempt this troubled sea, 


- 


Without « compass, rudder, mark ? 42+ aoe 


“ I'm following hope!” saith he. ° 


Ji 
L. 


THE TWO TOMKINSES. 
An Equivogue. 
BY R. B, PEAKE, 


How many a droll error has occurred by the 
incident of two different persons, bearing the 
same name, happening to reside in the same 
street! And yet, in many streets of London, 
there may be three or four Smiths, or half-a- 
dozen Joneses, or Browns. Letters and parcels 
are constantly delivered at the wrong houses, 
and great confusion created; sometimes im- 
portant and disagreeable secrets are divulged. 
‘The gist of our story will rest on the fact, that 
n a Crescent not a hundred miles from the 
Commercial Road, there lived two persons of 
the name of Tomkins: we shall call the cres- 
cent “ Commercial Crescent:” at No. 20, dwelt 
Mr. Jonas Tomkins; and, at No. 30, resided 
Mr. Josiah Tomkins. ‘They were both profes- 
sionally occupied in the mercantile way; but 
in their manners and habits were very distinct 
persons. Jonas Tomkins was a quict, primitive 
man, who, absorbed in his business, had mixed 
very little in the world, though he was not with- 
out an inclination to partake of the good things 
of it. Mrs. Jonas Tomkins, his cara sposa, had 
of latter years been tinged with the methodis- 
tical persuasion that the sins of mankind are so 
enormous, that it is quite impossible that any 
one can be saved; therefore, it is indispensable 
that all human beings should remain depressed, 
miserable, without hope, and without enjoyment. 
These principles were strongly inculcated by the 
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pastor of a neighbouring Ebenezer Chapel, who 
contrived to make a very good living out of the 
weakness of the nerves of his flock, which con- 
sisted principally of females. 

This minister’s name was Ghoule. 

Now, as for Mr. Josiah Tomkins, he was a 
portly, sleck fellow, with a profusion of whisker, 
quite a contrast to Jonas Tomkins; very much 
attached to cigars and port wine, rowing on the 
Thames, shilling promenade concerts, tripe sup- 
pers, and whisky punch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins were seated at 
breakfast one morning, the lady busied with the 
teapot, the gentleman with the Times, from 
which he was culling the “ ship news.” 

He read, “Arrivep, the Illustrious, from 
Batavia,” and began to wonder if there was any 
consignment for him, for he had endeavoured to 
extend his connexions to all parts of the habitable 
globe. 

“Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Tomkins, “I wish 
ios could avoid an annoyance, where we really 

ave no connexion. Here we live at No. 20, 
Commercial Crescent, and, unluckily for us, 
there is another Tomkins resides at No. 30, and 
the mistakes that continually occur between the 
two houses are perfectly unbearable. You, my 
love, are penerally a well-behaved person, but, 
as for the other, he is little better than a bear.” 

Jonas Tomkins acknowledged that there had 
been some odd coincidences occasioned by the 
same names in the same crescent. 

Mrs. Tomkins sighed, and said, “ I know that 
our Christmas Norfolk turkey, and the sausages, 
went by the ‘ Parcels Delivery Company ’ to the 
Tomkins at 30, in the crescent, for we never sa 
any of them.” 

To which Jonas replied, with a smile, “ But 
you know, my dear, we were even with him, for 
we took in an immense cod-fish, and a barrel of 
oysters, here, from somebody unknown ; it was 
directed ‘J. Tomkins, Esq., Commercial Crescent, 
and uncommonly good it was.” 

Mrs. Tomkins sighed more deeply than before ; 
she pondered phither, or not, unpremeditated or 
accidental sin would be eventually visited by con- 
dign punishment. 

The postman knocked at the door, always an 
interesting occurrence to a merchant. 

The first letter opened by Mr. Jonas Tomkins 
was one that had undergone fumigation; and 
Mrs. Tomkins regarded it with some alarm, for 
she remarked that it looked as if it had the yellow 
fever. But Jonas pacified her by stating that it 
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came from his Batavian correspondents, Messrs. 
Murgatroyd, Crombie, and Crossline, and that it, 
was perfectly safe from infection. 

The letter was addressed to “ Mr. Tomkins.” 


«Sir, 

«Per Illustrious, we beg to introduce to your notice 
the Rev. T. Faraway, who has been for some time a 
zealous missionary at this and the neighbouring settle- 
ments ; he is a man of unexceptionable merit, and has 
been at incredible pains in educating the natives. He 
is accompanied to England by a young prince of Ban- 
tam, who, from the best of motives, a desire to increase 
his knowledge, has voluntarily taken the long voyage. 
The prince is of a most amiable disposition, agreeable 
in his manners, and mild in his deportment ; any atten- 
tions that you can bestow on him will be thankfully 
acknowledged by, 

“ Your most obedient servants,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


Now Mr. Jonas Tomkins had every reason to 
show civility to the firm of eee Crom- 
bie, and Crossline, and Mrs. Tomkins was rather 
pike with the notion of an introduction to the 

earned missionary. 

Benjamin, Mr. Tomkins’s footboy, brought in a 
note, which he stated had been left at the door by 
one of the Dock porters. 

Tomkins glanced his spectacled eye over it; it 
was worded as follows :— 

“Mr. Faraway, Asiatic missionary, begs to in- 
form Mr. J. Tomkins, that he is at the Dock Hotel 
with his protegé, the Prince of Bantam.” 

Mr. ‘Tomkins could not conveniently leave the 
house himself, expecting persons to call on im- 
portant business, so he determined to send one 
of his clerks, a young conceited puppy, named 
Bright ; so he told Benjamin to go into the count- 
ing-house and tell Mr. Bright he was wanted. 

‘This Mr. Bright was a character, a downright 
cockney, but who imagined that he overflowed 
with talent, though in -reality there never was a 
greater oaf. 

Mrs. Tomkins said, “If I were you, dear, I 
would not send Mr. Bright.” 

“ Why not,mylove,” replied Tomkins, “ Bright 
is a clever fellow?” 

“Too clever,” continued the lady ; “so accom- 
plished, he is always making some absurd mis- 
take.” 

“ My dear,” said Tomkins, “ Mr. Bright marches 
with the march of intellect; and notwithstanding 
that he clips his English a little, he can deliver 
a lecture on any subject, from mesmerism to 
meteorology.” 

“T grant,” replied Mrs. Tomkins, “ that Mr. 
Bright knows quite as much about one as the 
other; he has ately been reading the articles 
under letter M, in the ‘ Penny Gyalopedia: oe 

Benjamin now came in with a.slip of paper ; 
Mr. Bright had just stepped out, but had left this 
notice on his desk :— 


Gone down to the singeing-class ; back in ten 
minites.” 

In ten minutes Bright returned, when Jonas 
Tomkins ere him aslight reprimand for selecting 
a time of day for his singing-lesson, when his 
presence was necessary in the counting-house. 

“ Here, Sir, read these two letters,” said Tom- 
kins, handing them to Bright; “ you must run 
down to the Dock Hotel, and meet the persons 
mentioned in this letter, a Mr. Faraway, a mis- 
sionary, and a young Prince of Bantam, who 
have just landed from a vessel in the river. 
Behave with all possible respect to them; don’t 
stare in that way, nor get into one of your theories, 
as you call them; don’t make any mistake, and 
be back as soon as you can.” 

Bright set off, smiling with contempt at the 
bare idea that he could possibly make a mistake ; 
he, who was a sort of minister for foreign affairs 
for the whole house—who went and tasted cheese 
for Mr. Tomkins; bought balls of cotton, pepper- 
mint lozenges, and all the new tracts for Mrs. 
Tomkins. He had been latterly employing his 
thoughts on the varieties of the human race, and 
it much gratified him to find that he had to make 
the acquaintance of a real Bantam. 

Bright had a great notion of becomin 

entific lecturer, but in what branch, he 
precisely made up his mind. 
_ The same day that the missionary and his 
pupil arrived, an American ship came into the 
port of London, the George Washington; she 
had some passengers on board, amongst whom 
was a Mr. Charles Langford, rather a dandy 
Englishman, who had journeyed over the United 
States, and a Yankee wine and spirit merchant, 
by name Ichabod P. Buggins, who was accom- 
panied, in the shape of “ help,” or servant, by a 
free negro, who was known at Boston by the 
elegant cognomen of Apollo Hyacinth. ‘These 
three persons took up their quarters, on landing, 
at the Dock Hotel; to which house of entertain- 
ment we will now change our scene. 

Mr. Faraway, the missionary, had sent to an 
emporium for ready-made clothes, that the young 
prince under his charge might not suffer from 
the change of climate, in the slight vestments he 
had brought from his own country. As the 
prince had a very slender, flexible figure, like 
most Asiatics, there was a great difficulty in 
fitting him, and ready-made clothes rarely fit 
well at first; one of those small-waisted surtouts 
that are strained tightly over a sort of block at 
the tailor’s door to attract the admiration of ex- 
quisites, however, was tried on, and succeeded ; 
but the waistcoat and trousers, poor things, had 
to be deceived into the notion that they would fit, 
and they were very much “ taken in.” 

When the missionary had got his prince dis- 
guised as a gentleman, he rang the bell for the 
waiter, who, on making his appearance, was 
asked if he had sent a porter with the letter to 
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Mr. Tomkins; the waiter replicd in theaffirmative. 
Mr. Faraway then inquired if the waiter knew 
Mr. Tomkins. The waiter said smartly, “ Yes, 
Sir; lives at No. 30, Commercial Crescent: often 
comes here, Sir, to sup and smoke his cigar.” 
“ Will you show us the may to Commercial Cres- 
cent?” —“ Yes, Sir; certainly, Sir; not far to walk, 
Sir. Go now, Sir, please.” And the waiter pre- 
ceded the missionary and the prince towards the 
premises of Josiah Tomkins. 

Josiah had also finished his breakfast, red her- 
rings and toast, eggs and hung beef, water-cresses 
and a small glass of brandy, and had lighted a 
cheroot to digest everything. He then opened his 
letters, one from a New York correspondent was 
thus indited :— 


«* Dean Tomkina, i 

“ T beg to introduce to you Mr. Ichabod P. Bug- 
gins, an eminent wine and spirit merchant of Boston, 
who is proceeding to the port of London: you will 
find him a fellow after your own heart, and of a very 
jovial turn. 

“If you can induce him to tell you some of his 
crack stories, he will make you split your sides with 
laughter: ask him to relate to you the comical history 
of the Mulatto girl. Mr. Buggins is accompanied to 
England by a free black, who is a great character in 
his way, but he is so confounded sly, that it is not easy 
to set his tongue in motion,” 


“ Ay, ay,” said Josiah; “ I suppose they will 
call, and Laue give Mr. I. P. Buggins a bit of 
dinner, and a bottle of port.” 

We will now return to the Dock Hotel, where 
Mr. Charles Langford was inquiring of the waiter 
where his companion was who had come on 
shore with him from the George Washington. 
‘Lhe waiter replied that Mr. I. P. Buggins had 
gone to the Carolina Coffee House, but had left 
word that he would soon be back, and that his 
black servant was warming himself in No. 5. 

Mr. Charles Langford now proceeded to state 

that, if it had not been for the intrepidity of that 
Ddlack man, he should have been drowned that 
‘very morning ; for as the ship was being towed 
by a steam-tug past Blackwall, Mr. Langford 
‘perceived some beautiful ladies, and such a time 
shad elapsed since he had seen an English lady 
(the most comely in the world), he was anxious 
to peep at them; but, overbalancing himself with 
the weight of his telescope, he slipped over the 
side of the vessel into the Thames, where he de- 
cidedly would have become food for white-bait, 
if Blacky had not jumped after him like a large 
Newfoundland dog, and positively saved Mr 
Langford from a watery grave. 

«The brave fellow,” continued Langford, “as 
well as myself, was completely sopped through ; I 
chad my change of clothes at hand on board; but 
-as | was apprehensive that Apollo might take cold 
after..so devoted an action, I immediately made 
him strip, and dress himself in my silk dressing- 
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gown, cap, trousers, and slippers, in which he 
came ashore. Ask him to walk in here.” 
The waiter went to call Apollo, and when he 

entered, an extraordinary looking being he was. 
He had a shining black face, like a new iron 
stewpan; a beautiful set of grinders, perfect mas- 
ters of their business; and an expression of rich 
humour was spread over the ebony countenance. 
He was attired in a showy silk dres-ing-gown, tied 
round the waist by a Bandana handkerchief; he 
wore over his black woolly head an embroidered 
Greek smoking-cap ; had white worsted stockings, 
and yellow morocco slippers. ‘These habiliments 

were all the property of Mr. Langford, whose 

taste, as we have before hinted, was somewhat of 
the splendid order. When Apollo Hyacinth came 

in, Langford exclaimed with emotion, “ My brave 

benefactor! how can I ever repay my debt of 
gratitude to you?” To which the negro replied, 

“Telly how, Massa Langfud, if we shipmate 

agen: spose I fall overboard ; well! den you jump 
and dive for me.”—* I will, I will, my generous 
fellow,” said Langford; “that is, if they ever 
eatch me at sea again.” Apollo grinned, and 
showing all the white ivory keys of his piano-forte, 
replied, “ Hi, hi, Massa Langfud, de salt water 
no agree wid you: you not brought up to de sea; 
though you brought up ebery ting else ;—werry 
bad derangement, dat.” 

Here Mr. Bright had walked into the Dock 
Hotel, to make his own observations. 

Charles Langford continued his expressions of 
gratitude ; “ You, for your glorious and gallant 
conduct, deserve to be a prince.” . 

Bright instantly thought to himsclf, “ That is 
the Prince of Bantam—what a picturesque cos- 
tume !” 

Langford said ; “ But for your arms, I should 
decidedly have perished.” 

Bright’s ideas quickened, “ Saved him from 
the savages, I suppose.” 

“ But Ido not think I shall ever venture on 
the ocean again,” remarked Langford. 

To which Apollo replied, “ Anoder time, come 
oberland—dat my ’wice.” : 

“ Long overland journey from Bantam,” thought 
Mr. Bright. 7 

“After your praiseworthy exertions,” said 
Langford, “you would probably like some re- 
freshment?” 

The eyes of Apollo glistened, and he answered, 
“No dejcction to ’ittle rum, Sar.” 

Bright, who was a Temperance Society person, 
reflected on the barbarous acquired taste of 
rovalty. 

Langford rang the bell for some rum, and care- 
lessly inquired of Apollo, where was the compa- 
nion of their voyage. : 

“QO! he is far away,” replied Apollo. 

Bright glanced at his letters, and muttered, 
“ Faraway, the missionary’s name ;” and now he 
was convinced that it was all correct. : 
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', The waiter re-entered with the rum in a de- 
canter, and glass; Langford, pouring out, said, 
“ Now, my noble heart, will you have it mixed 
with some water ?” 

- Tank you, no,” rejoined Apollo; “ me took 
de water dis mornin’, Try de rum, now, all by 
*umsef.” 

“Tt is not that I would grudge it you,” said 
Langford, but rum isa powerfully acting spirit: 
so, in regard to your precious health, do not take 
too much.” 

“ Neber fear,” answered Apollo, “my ’pinion 
is, too much rum is just enuf!” 

“€ Mercy on us!” ejaculated Bright, “ his friend 
the missionary has not inculcated the principles 
of temperance in his pupil;” and he was not a 
little astonished at beholding the prince swallow 
down, with great apparent zest, several more 
glasses. 

Here a plain-looking man, in a dark suit of 
clothes, and with a very shrewd eye, and a broad- 
brimmed hat, entered the room. He had the ap- 
pearance of foreign travel about him. 


“Oh! you are both here, I guess,” said Mr. 
Ichabod P. Buggins (for it was the worthy spirit- 
merchant). 


“ That’s the missionary,” conjectured Bright ; 
and he determined to have his ears open, as to the 
mec in which he would address the prince, his 
pupil. 

“ What an eternal confounded smell of New 
England rum,” remarked the venerable mis- 
sionary. 

Apollo was uneasy. The Prince of Bantam 
whispered to the waiter, “ Take ’um dam bottle 
away.” 

“ What, you’ve been at it, have you?” said 
Ichabod, in a peremptory tone. 

Mr. Bright saw that his reverence was about te 
rebuke his highness. 

Ichabod continued. “I calculate that rum will 
set you chattering ; now, what’s the use of all my 
preaching to you?” 

At the word “preaching,” Bright was posi- 
tively assured that he was correct in his supposi- 
tons. 

Mr. Buggins fixed his eye on his highness, and 
said sh f » “ Do you happen to know the reason 
why monkeys are no good? Because they chatter 
all day long.. How many years, you dingy rascal, 
have you been under my paternal care? How 
many larrupings have I been compelled to give 
you, to keep you under proper control ?” 

Bright could not avoid thinking that the mis- 
sionary was very severe on the young prince, and 
he recollected the treatment of the poor South 
American Indians by the Spanish Jesuits. When 
Mr. Langford, seeing Apollo rather cast down, 
exclaimed loudly, ‘“ Remember, Sir, the noble 
daring of the person you are abusing, who pos- 
sesses, I know, noble qualities of heart.” 

On hearing this eulogium, Bright imagined it 
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to be just the precise time to introduce himself; 
so, with some very queer bows, he said, smiling, 
“ Gentlemen, my name is Bright—Mr. Bright— 
I am principal clerk to Mr. Tomkins, merchant, of 
Commercial Crescent, andI am sent by that highly. 
respectable individual to conduct you to his resi- 
dence.” 

“T had a letter of recommendation to Mr. 
Tomkins, Commercial Crescent, though I never 
saw him,” replied I. P. Buggins, “and I have 
sent my letter to him.” 

“We are quite aware ofthe letters, much re- 
vered Sir,” remarked Bright. Buggins stared: 
but was more astonished when Bright added, 
pointing to Apollo, “his royal highness will of 
course accompany you.” 

Buggins whistled, thinking to himself, ‘ This 
dandy clerk believes himself a wag.” 

Bright turned now to Apollo, who, from the 
effects of the rum, was holding himself steady by 
the back of a chair, and said, “ Iam quite ready, 
your highness.” 

Apollo Hyacinth was half affronted. “ De 
man of culler, Sar, know him place in society, 
and behave himself ’cordingly ;” (and here he 
hiccuped in the clerk’s countenance ;) “ rum gone 
de wrong way: so when I address a gentleplum, 
T always (another loud hiccup) say—waiter, bring 
de udder glass of rum.” 

“Well,” thought Bright, “if these are the 
manners of the royal family of Bantam, what 
brutes the lower orders of the natives must be.” 

Mr. I. P. Buggins now shook his fellow tra- 
veller, Langford, heartily by the hand, and told 
Mr. Bright that he was prepared to accompany 
him to Mr. Tomkins’s, in Commercial Crescent. 
He then addressed the negro, “ You keep a little 
distance behind, d’ye hear? for I don’t fancy to 
be seen in the streets of a foreign and enlightened 
country, trampoosing about with such a scare- 
crow.” 

Here Bright offered his arm to his highness, 
who, when they got into the street, staggered as 
if he had business on both sidcs the way. It is 
but justice to say that Mr. Bright did all he could 
to ingratiate himself with royalty, by pointing out 
the steeples of Poplar and Limehouse churches, 
the rotunda of the Thames Tunnel, and that won- 
derful route through chimney-pots and beggarly 
bed-chambers, the Blackwall Railway. 

The waiter of the Dock Hotel had left Mr. 
Faraway and the native of Bantam at the door 
of Josiah Tomkins, No.30, Commercial Crescent, 
where they were admitted by a smart-looking 
housemaid, and introduced into the presence of 
the fat and florid Josiah. 

“T received the letter of recommendation this 
morning, and Iam happy to see you: are you 
going to make a long stay in London?” 

Mr. Faraway replied that his stay entircly de- 
pended on the Colonial Missionary Socicty. 

“ Oh, do business with them, ch? Well, it is 
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all right, they must eat and drink too, like’ other 
people. Perhaps you would like your young 
black fellow to go down in the kitchen ?” 

Mr. Faraway appeared surprised, but stated 
merely that the young man was his constant com- 
panion. . 

Josiah now rung for the luncheon-tray, being 
of opinion that eating and drinking go a great 
way to fill up gaps not only in the stomach, but 
in conversation, for Mr. Ichabod P. Buggins did 
not appear to be very communicative, and his free 
negro never opened his mouth, and was particu- 
larly ill at ease in his new clothes. 

The tray appeared with cold fowl, wine, &c. &c., 
and Josiah insisted that his visiters should partake 
of the fare, and he poured out some port for them. 
But he was rather astonished that Mr. Ichabod 
Buggins, the jovial companion, should arise, as 
did his negro, while he recited the longest “ grace 
before meat” that he had ever heard; in fact, 
Josiah thought that it never would have ended. 
So, winking at his supposed humorous guest, he 
said, ‘“ Come, that was a tolerably long-winded 
one!”. Faraway looked as if he found himself in 
very ungodly company, but tasted the wine. 

i“ Will ou allow me to ask you a professional 
question, Sir ?”’ said Josiah Tomkins, smacking his 
lips, after sipping his glass. 

“Tam all attention, Sir,” meekly replied Far- 
away. - ; : 

“Well, now, give me your candid opinion; 
what do you think of our port?” 5 

The missionary answered, ‘ The port of Lon- 
don is considered the finest in the world.” . 

«They put such a quantity of brandy in it, for 
the London market. Fill your glass, Sir; but 
you never drink that wine at New York?” 

“T cannot say I ever did, Sir,” said Mr. Far- 
away. 

“ Ay, you are more in the spirit way,” re- 
marked Josiah. 

The missionary owned that it was the calling he 
had followed for some years past. 

“Then,” said Josiah, with a knowing wink, 
you must be up to a thing or two in whiskies ?” 

“ T do not rightly comprehend you, Mr. Tom- 
kins.” - 

“ Why,” continued Josiah, “ you get through 
all your busthest so easily—you have no duties to 
care about.” 

“ Pardon me, Sir,” said Faraway, somewhat 
discomposed, “ that avowal would be a grievous 
stain upon my professional character ; my duties 
have ever -been-:attended to scrupulously.’ 

« What! you always adhere to the customs ?” 

“No,” answered the missionary, “it is my 
vo¢ation, gradually: if I find it possible, to alter 
or do away with the customs of the remote coun- 
tries to whjch Iam despatched.” 

“You, are a.fellow after my own heart,” said 
Josiah, filliig--Mr. Faraway’s glass. “D—n all 
customs and‘ custom-house officers. Come, we 


will change the subject, as I see it is unpleasant 
to you.” 

“ The oath you uttered was objectionable, Sir,” 
remarked Mr. Faraway. 

“Oh! ha! ha! you are a capital fellow—you 
object to a stray d—n that slipped out accidentally, 
but you don’t mind doing the revenue. Change 
the subject. My correspondent informed me, in 
the letter you sent this morning, that both you 
and your free negro yonder (who don’t take to 
his wine, perhaps he would like some grog better) 
were devilish funny chaps, if you could be drawn 
out; but you are both corked up very close in- 
deed. Shall we have a bowl of punch? Ay— 
and”—(here Josiah winked wickedly )—“ ha! ha! 
ha! I must insist on it.” 

“Insist on what, Sir?” asked Mr. Faraway, 

avely. 

Josiah Tomkins poked the missionary in the ribs, 
and chuckled out, “ ‘Lip us the story of the Mu- 
latto wench.” 

. Faraway was aghast. 

“Capital face for it,” continued Josiah, “ you 
know you can be a comical old cock when you 
like it. Why, my dear fellow, your introductory 
letter says so.” 

The missionary was much excited, and said, “I 
beg to state, Sir, that I have ever endeavoured to 
set a straight example. ‘This young person, who 
has accompanied me to Europe, and whose moral 
character will bear the strictest investigation, 
looks up to me for precept. In former days, the 
calling I follow was at first undertaken in a bar- 
barous spirit.” aie Mis ears 
. “ Peach brandy ?” inquired Josiah. 

* Hear me, Sir,” continued Faraway. “ But 
now, owing to the cordial co-operation of a large 
class of my countrymen, numerous formidable 
impediments have been removed; an entrance 
and location among strange nations have been 
effected; we everywhere find brethren to wel- 
come us. We have given the heathen nearly all 
the useful literature we possess; we have fsa 
the introducers of the art of printing amongst 
them. In some places the entire fabric of idolatry 
is shaken, and the blessings of Christian morality 
have been widely diffused.” - 

Josiah stared, but said, “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Buggins, but I have been very much deceived 
in you.” 

“ Bucarns, Sir?” repeated the missionary. 

« Yes, Buggins ; Ichabod P. Buggins. Look 
at this letter.’ 

And here stopped the equivogue: a mistake 
had evidently occurred, but Mr. Faraway was at 
a loss to account for it, until Josiah said that, 
“Perhaps it was the other Tomkins in Commercial 
Crescent, at No. 20, that you were to visit. Are 
you not from New York, Sir?” 

“No, Sir; I arrived to day, in the Illustrious, 
from Batavia.” . 

“ Then,” said Josiah, “ where the deuce are 
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my guests; perhaps at Jonas Tomkins’s? What 
a bit of fun! I had better go and knock at 
No. 20, and take these gentlemen with me.” 

We will now return to the dwelling of Mr. 
Jonas Tomkins, where Mrs. Tomkins was waiting 
with some curiosity the return of Mr. Bright. In 
the hope of exciting the good opinion of the ex- 
pected missionary, she had spread her tracts, with 
the most alluring titles, on the table and sofa. 
At length Bright tapped at the door, and said 
that the Prince of Bantam and the Rev. Mr. Far- 
away were in the parlour. Mr. Jonas Tomkins 
was sent for from the counting-house. 

“ Well, Bright, what sort of people are they? 
—the prince?” 

Bright replied, “ Rummy!” 

“ Rummy?” 

“ Werry,” said Bright. 

“And Mr. Faraway, the missionary?” said 
Mrs. Tomkins. 

“ Ah!” cried Bright, “that proves what a 
edicated mind is over uncultiwated ignorance. 
Although the prince is a prince, his reverence 
the missionary orders him about like bricks.” 

“ Indeed!” : 

“ And I don’t wonder at it, for his royal high- 
ness drinks rum like a fish.” 

“ How disappointed Iam,” said Tomkins. “But 
you had better introduce them at once.” 

So Mr. Bright went down, and begged the 
partics to walk up stairs into the drawing-room. 
‘When they entered, Bright attempted a very 
ceremonious introduction : “ Mrs.'lomkins, I have 
the honour. Gentlemen, that is Mrs. ‘Tomkins, 
and that is Mr. ‘Tomkins.” 

Jonas, advancing to Ichabod, said, “I am proud, 
reverend Sir, to take you by the hand, and your 
young friend.” 

I. P. Buggins interfered, and remarked that 
Mr. Tomkins need not exactly shake hands with 
the black, as it was not the custom in their part of 
the globe. “Besides,” added Ichabod, with an 
od twist of his face, “they perspire marking- 
ink.” 

So Jonas and Mrs. Tomkins saluted his highness 
with several bows and curtsies, but were utterly 
sronished when the missionary said rather petu- 
lantly,— 

“« Now, there’s no needcessity to be bowing to 
that nigger.” 

Mrs. ‘Tomkins could not help thinking that this 
was strange conduct to a prince. 

“He knows how to conduct himself in his 
station. The critter is as cunning as Sam Slick’s 
bear, and he always comes down a tree stern fore- 
most: he’s aware how many pounds his hams 
weigh, and he calculates if he carried °em up 
" the air, they might be too heavy with 

im.” 

“ Berry true, berry true. Hi! hi! hi!” grinned 
Apollo. 

“ Hold your black tongue,” said his reverence. 
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_ Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins stared at each 
other in evident distress. Mrs. Tomkins, in an 
endeavour to turn the conversation, inquired if 
they had experienced an agreeable passage. 

- “ By no manner of means,” replied the mis- 
sionary; “ three parts across, the wind was enough 
to blow the devil’s horns off.” 

Mrs. Tomkins started with horror, and she 
ejaculated, “I declare I thought that missionaries 
were always of a mild character?” ‘To which 
Ichabod answered, “I’ve generally heerd that 
they are; but I see no reason why I should 
be so.” ; 

Jonas reflected how an absence from the society 
of one’s native land may pervert even a mis- 
sionary ; the trio continued conversing; Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomkins quite embarrassed by the replies 
of Ichabod, who wondered what it all meant. 

Mr. Bright finding himself, as he expressed it, 
“Nothing and nobody,” and entirely disapprov- 
ing of the missionary’s doctrine, determined to 
exchange a few words with his royal pupil, who 
was seated near the door, pressing his Black pud- 
dings of fingers against his forehead. 

Bright approached him, bowing: “ Pray, your 
highness, may I ask you a question ?” 

Apollo gazed at him with a stupidly drunken 
eye. 

"right continued: “ It is a question on which I 
am anxious to be correctly informed. Do all our 
little Bantam cocks come from Bantam?” : 

‘How de debble should I know,” was th 
elegant reply of his highness. 

Mr. Bright pitied the ignorance of a prince of 
the blood, who was not acquainted with his own 
commercial exports. : 

“What hour ’um hab dinner?” inquired the 
prince languidly. 

“ Five o’clock,” said Bright. 

Apollo touched his stomach, and then replaced 
his ball of worsted in his palm 

Mrs. Tomkins, now ‘akin Jonas aside, whis- 
pered, “ What could your Batavian correspond- 
ents mean by writing about his agreeable manners 
and mild deportment?” 

“I suppose the torrid climate has heated all 
their brains,” replied Jonas. 

Mrs. Tomkins then whispered again, empha- 
tically, “I shall speak to the missionary myself.” 

* Do; dear.” 

Mrs. Tomkins then approached Ichabod, and 
asked him if he was acquainted with the Rey. 
Wolfe Ghoule. She received a reply in the 
negative ; when she stated that he was author of 
several of the excellent works on the table— 
“'Tigut STAYs FOR SHORT-BREATHED SINNERS,” 
© Tue Luxury or Penirent Tgars,” “ Stony 
Hearts Sruit,” “THe Preacher oF ALL- 
WorK.” “ 

Mr. Buggins replied that he never read any- 
thing of the sort. At this candid reply Mrs. Tom- 
kins was suprised, fancying that the lucubrations 
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of the Rev. Wolfe Ghoule had, by their merits, 
made their way to every foreign clime. 

“ Will you allow me to have a little serious 
conversation with you, Sir?” 

“ Quite ready, Marm,” said Ichabod. “It’s 
no use to have the chalks without you can keep 
the tallies.” 

"Mrs. Tomkins thought this was a strange phrase 
for a divine, but continued: “My husband is 
rather of a convivial nature.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Buggins, “then let him deal 
with me.” ' 

“ That is just what I want him to do,’ replied 
the lady. “In truth, I am sorry to say it, but 
‘Mr. Tomkins never thinks of his end.” 

“ That’s a bad beginning,” said Ichabod. 

“J am aware,” remarked Mrs. ‘Tomkins, “ that 
gentlemen of your calling are models of tem- 
perance.” 

Buggins nodded his head, but imagined that 
was not the case with wine and spirit merchants 
in general; in fact, he knew several who swal- 
lowed all their profits. 

Mrs. Tomkins then said, “If you would be in- 
duced to quit the dinner-table, as you do not 
care about wine” (Ichabod grimaced), “and in- 
dulge me with some of your scrious discourse 
over a cup of tea” (Ichabod made another wry 
face), “it might, Sir, satisfy my doubts.” 

«As to that, Marm,” replied Buggins, “ people 
doubts so now, I don’t doubt but, some day or 
other, they will doubt whether everything ain’t a 
doubt.” 

(Buggins had read this elegant aphorism in 
Sam Slick.) : 

Mrs. Tomkins said, “I confess myself quite un- 
settled in my mind, and I should wish to benefit 
by your matured opinion. Might I ask—would 
.you-favour me with a sight of your articles?” 

“ My articles, Marm,” replied Ichabod, “ by all 
means, with the greatest pleasure ;” and he fum- 
“bled about for a well-worn pockct-book, from 
“which he pulled out a printed paper; this he 
handed to Mrs. Tomkins, who was in a state of 
excitement of pious curiosity, but imagine her 
astonishment when the following list met her 
eye :— 


“WINE AND SPIRIT STORE, 
“61, Common Street, Boston, 61. 


“Icnasop P. Bucorns warrants all articies deli- 
‘vered from his store genuine as imported, at the fol- 
lowing now prices (English currency) :— 
« Champagnes, from GO to 66. 
“ Clarets (first growth) 48 to 54. 
« Prime East India Madeira, 56 to 64. 
«« Guinnes’s Dublin Stout ] Quarts, 8. 
“. Hodson’s Pale Ale . . \ Pints, 4. 
« Brandies, Rums, Whiskics, Gins (No. 1, Letter A). 


“Nota Bzns.—Bottles, jars, and hampers to be 
returned.” 


Mrs. Tomkins dropped the articles, and she 
might have been knocked down with a straw. 

A loud rapping at the street door, and Mr. Jo- 
siah Tomkins sent up hiscard ; he was accompanied 
by Mr. Faraway and the Prince of Bantam. A 
long explanation of the absurd mistake took place, 
and, as dinner was ready, Jonas Tomkins begged 
that the whole party would favour him with their 
company, which invitation was accepted, Apollo 
Hyacinth being consigned to the care of Benjamin 
at the kitchen fire. 

The result was a merry afternoon; the only 
really long face in company being that of poot 
Bright. 


“ewe” — 


O Loves is Icft in days gone by ; 
And yet there is no broken vow ! 
“ We” met of old, but “ you and 1” 
Tis sometimes meet each other now, 
A quite indifferent “ he” and “ she,” 
Tho’ once enshrined in lovers’ ‘* we!” 


That time !—'tis now ‘* Long, long ago!” 
Its hopes and joys all passed away ! 
On life’s calm tide three bubbles glow, 
And Pleasure, Youth, and Love are they ; 
Hope paints them bright as bright can be, 
Or did, when you and I were “ we!” 


The dietant isles of future years, 
Gleam lovely thro’ a golden haze ; 

Time’s sea a reflex heaven appears, 
Wherein the stars are happy days ! 

At least, ‘twas always so with me, 


When, lovers, you and I were “ wis! 


I paradised some woodland cot,— 
I built great castles in the air,— 
And Pleasure was, and Grief was not, 
And cot or castle, Thou wert there ! 
Yet they were not alone for thee, 
But Fancy always whispered “ wr!” 


My life was all one web of gold, 

‘Where thoughts of thee, like gems, were set}: 
But soon the light of love grew cold, 

And gems and gilding faded !—Yet 
The gilt and “ paste” seemed true to me !— 
But ’twas when you and I were “ wx!” 


Long, long ago, with life-hope shone 
These faded fancies: now they ecem 
Wild fragments of a gladness gone,— 
The memories of a pleasant dream! 
And wonder whispers, can it be, 
That ever you and I were “ we?” 
Cc. H.W. 
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ust upon the verge of 
a green lane that juts 
abruptly out almost - 
from the very centre 
of our village stands 
an isolated tenement, 
ancient in date, quaint, 
curious, and strange, 
as ever plodding brain 
of olden architect de- 
a © vised; sufficiently with- 
drawn to win for its indwellers the 
grateful peacefulness of retirement 
and repose; but not remote enough 
. to weaken that sense of security 
‘which the immediate vicinity of the habitations 
and the daily paths of fellowmen implies. From 
the old great market-cross—the village’s heart’s 
core—the petted mossy stone that still serves 
to indicate the former station of a weekly mart, 
long since fallen into desuetude, and unto which 
still clings some fearful legend of a bloody mar- 
tyrdom perpetrated upon its site ;—from this 
you may discern the heavy roof and tortuous 
chimneys of that antique house, with here and 
there a sombre gable or a sunken window, dimly 
and partially revealed through the bowery zone of 
chesnut-trees, gorgeous with their exuberant and 
snowy blossom, that gird it in. Long lines of 
elms, majestical and old, and, at their feet, patches 
of green elastic turf, skirt this lane for many a 
mile. In the warm summer evenings yo 
children, in mirthful companies, resort to feat 
there, and nowhere is the foliage richer or the 
shadows deeper ; nowhere does the sunshine look 
more gaily or more brightly in, through the green 
and shining leaves, speckling the ground with 
drops of golden light that glow the brighter from 
their contrast with the heavy shade that slceps or 
flickers on the sward beneath, just as the change- 
ful wind stirs the dense rustling branches over- 
head, or leaves them to their motionless repose, 
than in that shady lane. And then the old house, 
what a pleasant home it is! How suggestive of 
bachelor delights !—of an oaken library all solem- 
nity and tranquillity;—of a warm and cosy 
- winter-room, with heavy draperies and picture- 
hidden walls, and one large Gothic window, 
gorgeously bedight with saintly or heraldic em- 
lazonments, admitting a “dim, religious light ;’— 
of a vaulted cellar teeming with ample store of 
choice and generous wines ;—of a summer-room 
opening upon a wilderness of flowers and shrubs, 
and of a spacious porch, fit sanctuary for our 
post-prandial naps, or idle reveries at sundown. 
Now, gay lilacs are shadowing that spacious 
porch, and caged canaries are carolling and flut- 
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tering at the open windows, and stands of flower- 
ing geraniums are blossoming hard by; and 
flowers, almost as numberless as stars upon a 
winter’s night, and quite as bright, are loading 
the soft, rich, sunny air with their sweet breath, 
and luring to their honeyed urns the bee and but- 
terfly that flit there restlessly from early dawn till 
rosy sunset ; and you may hear the gleeful laugh 
of childhood, or the still more gleeful song of 
youthful maiden as you saunter, by. Hist! that 
song—“ Why don’t the men propose ?”—How 
utterly destructive of all our bachelor visions of 
undisturbed serenity within its walls! 

It is not, however, of the present inmates of 
this antique structure that I would speak, but of 
one who dwelt there years ago, and in whose life 
there seemed a colouring of romance—a Rem- 
brandt tone of shadow mingling with the simpler 
outlines of the picture, worthy of passing note. 
His portrait still depends from the wall of the 
dining-room—an amiable yet melancholy mien, 
a thought sadder, perhaps, than he had looked in 
life, yet truthful and very like withal. Poor old 
Mr. ‘Evelyn! Nothing ascetical, nor aught of 
misanthropy, ever mingled in Ais philosophy. 
Simple in manner and unobtrusive in habit, he 
was one among, but not of, the little circle in 
which he moved—a portion of the constellation, 
but with an orbit peculiarly and only his. My 
remembrance of his person and attire is fresh, 
vivid, and distinct as though he lived but yester- 
day—as though he still paced, day by day, slowly 
and musingly through our long straggling village, 


- with downcast eyes, and tasselled cane trailed 


negligently behind him. His face was furrowed, 
not with the rough, irregular graining of the 
labourer’s or artisan’s, but clearly, delicately 
lined—such characters as a silver stylus swayed by 
a gentle hand might produce upon a waxen tablet. 
His keen grey eyes were shaded by long lashes, 
that still retained their youthful silkiness and hue. 
His thin white hair was gathered in a queue be- 
hind, and scattered a shower of aromatic dust 
upon the collar of his coat. His habiliments were 
worn and faded, but there was nothing in them 
that could lead you to suppose their wearer had 
been either a spendthrift or a reprobate; they 
were neat and scrupulously clean, sober in colour, 
and well preserved, harmonizing with all your 
preconceived notions of what a decayed gentle- 
man’s attire should be. ‘The ample frill pro- 
truding from the vest was hardly fairer than the 
emall and well-shaped hand that rested in its 
folds; nor did ey need the jewelled ring or 
glittering shoe-buckles to tell you their owner 
had once been other than he was. ‘The stately 
figure~-the patrician profile of his features—his 
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lofty bearing, and the peculiarity of his gait—all 
seemed to 


Read haughtily for glories gone. 


It may be gathered, perhaps, from what is 
written, that Evelyn had ton in younger days, 
a handsome man; and so assuredly he had been, 
and flourishing and prosperous to boot. 
should early have wooed and won, and passion- 
ately loved, one younger than himself, and fairer 
even than the fairest of those we meet among the 
crowds accounted beautiful, may scem a happy 
consequence of his flourishing condition and per- 
sonal accomplishments. That chapter of his his- 
tory were well alonc. One month a bridegroom 
and the next a widower, pity trod hard upon the 
heels of envy, and misery shivered the cup which 
joy had filled brimful, while he seemed to have 
it most firmly in his grasp. 

T need not check the current of the tale, to note 
the weight of agony which bore him down, or tell 
how soon delirium ensucd, how ficrce a struggle 
life held with death, how long they battled, how 
life eventually became the victor, and how the 
tenour of its stein was changed. But for this 
it would have been aimless and undistinguished. 
Too careless of self to seck for further personal 
aggrandizement, too philosophically (or indolently) 
content ever to be stirred by ambitious impulses, 
the lamp of life would have eventually become 
extinct, without a solitary excitement of its flame 
by any of the wild currents which ordinarily aug- 
ment its intensity and diminish its duration. 

Solitude is no antidote to sorrow, and that com- 
merce with the busy world, which before had 
seemed an evil to be shunned, became an obli- 
vious opiate to be sought. Yet, even here, one 
shadow unceasingly pursued him, one cloud for 
ever dwelt upon his path ; and though wealth, in- 
fluence, and the homage and respect which they 
conciliate, flowed in, yet one was not who should 
have shunned them all, and the gift seemed value- 
less, inasmuch as the void which death had made 
still yawned openly as ever. All else went well 
for years. Then one of those periodical mon- 
soons, which sometimes sweep across the world 
of commerce—a panic—razed to the ground the 
fabric of his fortunes. He gathered up the 
wreck, not to commence his pilgrimage afresh, 
but, hoarding it with thrifty care, “to live upon 
a little with content” in privacy. 

Perhaps the well-remembered music of a rill, 
welling with tremulous gush from some old 
woodland haunt, born in the shadow of forest 
trees, keeping its happy flow through dingle, 
brake, and glade, with young and laughing wild 
flowers clustering on its marge; perhaps the un- 
forgotten tones and features of the playmates of 
his merry childhood, or, it may be, memorics of 
a later time, and of a dearer being, then haunted 
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the old man’s mind; or, perchance, as the phan- 
tom (whether gold or reputation) that lately lured 
him on had faded from his grasp, he thought no 
traces of the vain pursuit should veer his mind 
with the disturbing thoughts they would en- 
gender, and so the din and turmoil of the great 
metropolis was abandoned. Howbeit, as the 
glare and glitter of the world had shown upon 
the midday of his life, he sought to spend its 
bricf remaining twilight in the quict and seclu- 
sion of this inland village. And it was well and 
wisely chosen. The wish to close your eyes upon 
the selfsame spot on which their earliest gaze was 
bent—the clinging desire that what is mortal 
should be laid to rest where others of our blood 
and name are slecping, mingling our dust with 
the decaying relics of our race—may be a vain 
and foolish fancy, but it, at least, is natural ; 
and, swayed by onc or both of these, the old man 
came amongst us. ‘l'wo rooms in the old house 
I have imperfectly described (they were the 
chosen sitting and sleeping apartments of one 
dead) were dcdicated to th use, and with a 
melancholy pleasure he there abode. Old gos- 
sips, and a sexton still more old, but all decayed, 
and all belonging to a bygone gencration like 
himself, were chosen exclusively to share his con- 
fidence, for they, some forty years ago, had known 
the old man’s buricd bride. It seemed to solace 
him to hear them talk of her as one so young and 
beautiful, and they so old and withered. It was 
a simple and strange delusion. Had she lived, 
time would have dulled the keen eye and chilled 
the early fervour of affection. It would have 
robbed the eye of its light and the lip of its 
bloom; it would have stolen from the cheek its 
softness, and from the hair its sunny gloss and 
flow. They never thought of this, but spoke of 
her as she had been in past times, as if, could she 
be still living at that very hour, she would still 
wear the freshness and the hues of youth, and not 
be old and faded like as they. So sped the time 
until—the date I have forgotten—I only know 
some years flew past, and then I missed the old 
man from his accustomed churchyard walk, and 
from the garden wickets, over which he used to 
lean to converse with these old and confidential 
gossips; and then I found he, too, was dead. 
Although he was of gentle birth, yet as he was a 
childless man, and such of his kindred as might 
survive were scattered far and wide, and did not 
care to own the old man in his humble circum- 
stances, no hatchment or marble to his memory 
was ranged beside the long array decking the 


chancel where the Evelyns lie buried for cen- 


turies past. A simple green grass mound, under 
the waving shadow of a leafy tree, is all that 
indicates the last resting-place of old Arthur 
Evelyn. 

J.S. 
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Ir happened one sultry day in the golden age 
that te ods and goddesses, havin; Prittle ae 
to do in that happy cycle of the world, had re- 
tired into various caves and ravines of Olympus, 
or, passing Mace Tartarus, had strolled into 
Elysium, just as their varied pleasure or inclina- 
tion led them, leaving Jove sitting by himself 
very much disposed to sleep, yet afraid either to 
wink or nod, lest the mountains of the earth 
should follow the example, as they were wont 
and bound in courtesy to do. Juno was off on 
her annual excursion to the Argive fountain, 
and had taken Hebe with her to assist at her 
ablution. 

Having for some time sat in this drowsy and 
indeterminate manner, Jupiter at length came to 
a decision, for, stretching out his brawny arms to 
their full extent, and causing his sublime jaws to 
yawn at the same moment, fe brought his right 
fist into sudden contact with his forehead, and, 
rising up with awakened energy, he exclaimed, 
“Well, this won’t do! I’ll go'and see what they 
are doing in Arcadia.” Thereupon he slowl 
divested himself of a portion of his supernal attri- 
butes and his celestial apparel, the latter of which 
he carefully placed in a trunk covered with a 
ram’s skin, having on its top the rude crest of an 
eagle in brass-headed nails above the initials 
«J. A.,” which, in modern nomenclature, would 
have stood for Jerry Atkins simply, but in that 
case represented Jupiter Ammon. His thunder- 


bolts he tied together with the bit of oakum 
which Mr. Vulcan, the ironmonger, had pur- 
loined from Prometheus’s tether, and with which 
fastening he had presented them, the Cyclops 
being at the time they were finished entirely out of 
strong brown packing paper. Jupiter, as we have 
said, therice again confined his bolts in a bundle, 
in a clumsy enough manner for a god it must be 
owned, bit off the ends of the slow fuses that they 
might not explode in his absence, and stowed 
them away behind the dressing-glass, well know- 
ing that Juno was always too much occupied in 
front ever to think of looking behind. Having 
succeeded thus far, he hired a domino at the 
wardrobe of Proteus and Co., and, slipping a hood 
over his eagle, took up his knobby stick and pro- 
ceeded at once to the foot of Olympus. 
When Jupiter had gone so far on his holiday, 
a thought struck him that he would go to Do- 
dona, as it was a festival there, and amuse him- 
self by putting a few questions to his own oracle ; 
indeed, he had a particular desire to ask it whe- 
ther Jupiter’s mother knew he was out of doors. 
He had actually taken some steps in this pursuit 
when his first intent returned upon him strongly, 
so he considered it a duty, god as he was, to sub- 
mit himself to the direction of Fate. With this 
ious resolution he took a copper out of his 
reeches pocket, saying, as he did so, “ I’ll have 
a toss to see which it shall be; if I win I'll go to. 
Thessaly, but if I lose I’ll go to the temple ;” and, 
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spitting on the coin for luck, he twirled it up and 
cried “ Polly!” but it came a head, and, as is usual 
on such occasions, having lost, he pleased him- 
self, turned back, and went to Thessaly. 

Nor had he any reason to repent his decision, 
for it was harvest-home among the mountains, and 
the nymphs and swains were full of primitive fun 
and gambols, more particularly the groups which 
he descried about a little hovel with a bush hung 
over the door. To this cabin he determined at 
once to proceed, and take a bout at single-stick or 
hunt the slipper, as the case might be. Now 
Jupiter, at that period of his life, was a dashing 
young fellow, for the bloom of his immortality 

ad not begun to wither. His hair was golden, 
though the pitiful Greeks called it sandy; his 
eyes were of a remarkably dark blue, and his 
complexion was correspondingly fair and ruddy. 
His beard and moustache were unexceptionable, 
and his whiskers were absolutely fascinating. 
There was a gracefulness in his figure dashed 
with a dignified port, a bonhommie in his manner, 
and an elasticity in his step which made him 
rather a formidable rival to an Arcadian shep- 
herd, besides which his knobby stick was de- 
cidedly large and of the most recent fashion. It 
was no wonder that he immediately attracted the 
eyes of the nymphs and the regards of the 
swains; it was no wonder that the buxom young 
Norah Semele came out of the shebeen with 
her best bottle of whiskey, and, pouring out a 
noggin for the stranger, bade him heartily wel- 
come. It was so, and it was no wondcr. 

The great Jove took the proffered noggin from 
the delicate hand of Semele, filled, as he consi- 
dered, with the bright waters of Helicon, and 
tossed the liquor down his throat with a sly wink 
at the terrestrial Hebe. No sooner was it gone 
than he gasped for breath, while the water in his 
constitution, abashed in the presence of such 
good company, began to withdraw. ‘The god’s 
Jeft eye was moist, but speak he could not, so he 
smacked his lips and his eyes flashed lightning. 

“ Sure you'll wet the other eye, my darling ?” 
said Norah, seeing its effect, and she again filled 
up the noggin for the god. 

Jupiter seized it with avidity, looked curiously 
into it, sipped a little, and exclaimed, ‘‘ By the 
depth of Acheron, but this is better than my 
own”. Nectar he was about to add, but, re- 
collecting ‘himself, he swallowed the contents of 
the mug to conceal his confusion. 

“ Better than your own good manners was it ?” 
asked Semele, piqued a little that her guest had 
not toasted her. 

“ My peerless beauty, I beg your pardon,” 
quoth the god; “ permit me to retrieve the omis- 
sion.” And, with a penitent - but fascinating 
glance, he-held out the noggin to be replenished. 

“Get along wid yer flattery,” exclaimed the 
nymph, as she refilled the vessel to the brim, and 
blushed like an apricot.—(See Illustration, p. 93.) 





By this time they were encircled by the 
nymphs and swains, and while the latter were 
scrutinizing him from head to heel, seemingly to 
take the measure of his prowess from his stature, 
he caught many a wicked glance from eyes as 
bright as morning stars. Semele, of course, 
was immediately jealous, and, to prevent his 
making closer acquaintance with the owners 
of those liquid orbs, she invited him into the 
shebeen with the hope of having him all to her- 
self. The stratagem might have succeeded had 
not the ladies declared they were tired, and 
that the last set of the Pyhrric quadrilles always 
required a rest before they were attempted ; 
therefore they followed the stranger in. 

‘There was a situation for a god without a stiver 
in his pocket! Albeit relishing the whisky 
amazingly, he fclt the policy of paying court only 
to Semele, whose gencrosity was unbounded on 
the occasion, and the hilarity of her guests be- 
came correspondingly joyous. Many an amorous 
trick and song beguiled the time, each in turn 
diverting the others, till all added something to 
the general stock of mirth, excepting Jupiter, 
who was now sorely besieged for his contribu- 
tion. Feeling himself bound to oblige in the 
character he had assumed, yet desirous to pre- 
serve his dignity in case the frolic should ever 
get wind, he intimated that he had studied the 
art of necromancy among the Chaldeans, and, 
since he had never been able to sing in his life, 
he would exercise his most potent art, and give 
them a glimpse of the world and its inhabitants 
in three thousand years from thence, not doubting 
but they would be highly interested by the exhi- 
bition. ine Kalen 

Thereupon the god waved his hands before 
those dwellers in Arcady, and they passed into a 
prescient existence ; the flocks of the valley, the 
corn-fields, and the winc-press were to them as if 
they were not: for the time they had no memo 
of such familiar things—they were entranced. 
Then there came before them a great city, temples 
and palaces, and dungeons and despair. Here 
were her ships freightcd with riches for the 
universe, and there were shadows of her people 
devouring the brackish weed and vomit of the 
sea. Here passed a rich fool, attended by a 
hundred lacqueys dressed in purple and in gold; 
and there sat Knowledge iti a ragged garb by the 
wayside, scoffed at and pushed by the great 
man’s lictors ; and while they feasted he wanted 
bread. Here rose the bacchanalia of the wealthy; 
splendour and the thrill of song were there to 
minister bad influences, while the voices of flute 
and flageolet, and all harmonious instruments, 
were not wanting at this scene. 

“Most admirable people!” muttered the ma- 
gician through his clenched tecth as this scene 
passed before them, but the sight-seers were so 
intent upon the passing pageant that they heard 
him not.” . 
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It was the Sanhedrim; and the chief priests 
end scribes, and the rulers of the people were 
assembled there, employed in blowing bubbles, 
which, while one party puffed with all their 
might to raise, another party would beat down, 
And that was Statesmanship. Then, after many 
hours of conflict, when the bubbles broke suc- 
cessively, one party brayed most naturally, and 
one crowed “ Cock-a-doodle-doo !” And that was 
Legislation. Sometimes they varied their amuse- 
ment by straining Liberty upon the rack and 
mocking her exhausted senses with the bubbles 
which they blew; or, by a game of numerals, 
they extracted her decaying teeth, humorously 
calling the pleasant operation “counting out.” 
Meanwhile, the devil danced within the coffers 
of the state ; great rats devoured the public 
granaries; the huge machine of industry stood 
still; labourers decayed, and everything went 
wrong. But they depised the leakage of the 
common weal; the bubbles rose and burst; and 
still the leist chanticleers cried “ Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!” And that was Government. 

The Areopagus opened next — the place of 
oracles; of which, it was believed, there were 
ten thousand, though they never spoke. Over 
and about were statues of a blind woman, happily 
emblematic of the Law, the blindness indicating 
its inability to see right from wrong, and the sex 
furnishing an assurance that it decided by 
caprice. The ears of the figure were stopped 
with gold, and both its hands were occupied, 
which, beside arguing that the Law could not 
hold out a helping hand to anybody, signified by 
the sword of one that the order there was like the 
highwayman’s “Stand and deliver;” and, by 
the nicely-balanced -scales of the other, that in 
law Justice weighed nothing against chicanery. 
Round about the courts were barricades of books, 
each bound in peculiar calf—plain calf—emble- 
matic again: !—variously embossed with the sen- 
tences — “The ‘Babel of Meum and Tuum, 
10,000,000 vols.” ‘ Black proved: to be White, 
and Blue no colour at all: the work not yet 
finished.” _ “ Statutes to. prevent the intrusion of 
Common Sense into the Courts: multifarious 
editions.” ‘ How to Flecce: many volumes, 
number unknown.” “Fudge upon Bubbleum : 
a standard work of reference, containing all the 
Processes and original Notes of Chief Baron 
Blunderboggle,” &c. &c. &c. The simple peo- 
ple of the valley read these titles with evident 
astonishment, which was greatly increased when 
they observed the little stacks of them which were 
placed about the benches, marking the supposed 
isgues of the divine afflatus, each covered down 
with an effectual contrivance denominated a wig, 
warranted, as far as the sacred mystery of wisdom 
was concerned, hermetical, and, in reality, it 
seldom escaped from them.” Yet, ‘to ‘these 
shrines people flocked continually—fathers and 
mothers, and wives and children, and friends— 


for the million, all filled wit 
‘care and destro 
million gaped an 


_student. 


-charlatans gossipped’ him down, cooll: 
.quiet possesion of his discoveries for their own 
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all praying to have their heads turned, and their 
pockets emptied, and their peace destroyed; at 
every visit giving a fee-simple of their estates, 
and a brick towards a new lunatic asylum, 
Chance was the common name of the great arena, 
and yet the people thronged to its devouring 
maze, notwithstanding every successively sensible 
litigant fell into a premature decay from its 
mephitic atmosphere. 

Anon, the populace rushed by again in all its 
motley characteristics. There strutted an ex- 
quisite, a mere animated tailor’s block, decked 
out in jewellery and fine apparel redolent and 
rank with civet, while his vacant stomach roared 
aloud for what it might devour; and there 
crawled a martyr to his appetite, who, though 
yellow with his surfeit and trembling with dys- 
pepsia, sought some new relish every hour. 
Philanthropists they were, trying experiments in 
the world at number one. There hurried one in 
breathless haste to save a penny, who had worked 
hard and made a fortune; and there another 
stood and shivered with great kites upon his 
naked shins rather than work at all. Philoso- 


-phers they were, of different schools, an utili- 


A mountebank next 
chant of “ muffins 
tadpoles to digest 
discord,” and the monster 
gobbled down the dear puff- 
paste and the delusion, making most harmonious 


tarian and a stoic. 
attracted notice by his lust 


intestines, but abating no misery and communi- 


cating no strength. A little beyond was a worthy 
He had discovered many things for the 
benefit of that great city, but the established 
taking 


advantage, even accepting public thanks and 
dedications for their use, while the good student 
remained almost unknown. Such was the truth, 
and justice, and magnanimity of that people, the 
principal might be scen running through a 
thousand channels to their homes. 

Next came the rendezvous of hordes of can- 
nibals, who ficd enormous kites and beat great 


drums for lures, some sinking mines, some 


making roads, and others forming banks, each 


_and all of which were traps to catch unwary men, 


that they might live upon the marrow of their 


-bones. .’They had a name, these cannibals, which 
-called them “clever men of business.” ° 


“A holy city, and a righteous time!” ex- 


-claimed the god, growing sardonic in his 
.Yeflections. ; ; 
. , Still the vision held, and_marts and markets 


passed, each having deities, Wntruth and Fraud, 
upon whose brazen altars every chapman sacri- 
ficed his customers. 

Then came upon the scene great wordy books 
and colleges, which taught ingenuous youth the 
wisdom that the mummies knew, with couplets 
from Balaam’s ass, and all the geometric lines of 
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Noah’s pocket-handkerchief, to fit them for their 
aged world. For learned chancellors they sct 
up gold-nobbed sticks and images, which, with 
much pains, were taught how many beans make 
five! New truths these institutions banned for 
heresies, and turned them from their doors with 
solicitude most anxious, still saturating students 
with the murmurings of antiquity, and, by such 
means, sending forth accomplished scnators— 
insufferable, it must be owned, at cock-a-doodle- 
doo! but exquisite at ch haw! eh haw! ch haw! 

And so the fatuous stream of things and people 
went, each cankered with conventional prejudice 
in the interests of their order and the leprosy of 
self. And the toil and turmoil of existence 
digged their trench in every brow; they lived, 
as it appeared, an artificial life, for, though the 
sun shone brightly on them, care was ever in 
their shadow. Peace was but an occasional 
visitor to their homesteads with Content; they 
never abided there as guests where Pleasure was 
the herald of Regret. The ‘Thunderer almost 
pitied their forlorn estate, toiling, toiling ever ; 
warring to the knife with circumstance in com- 
petition and anxiety, dropping at last into their 
graves just as their dreams were opening to suc- 
cess. Even the swains who looked on relaxed 
their smiling features and were grave, for they, 
in their simplicity, saw what unreal splendour, 
folly unmatched, fictitious wealth, and constant 
misery there was, and thanked their gods they 
would not live in that phase of the strange world’s 
history. 

But the great Jove rising from his mortal coil 
into the resumed dignity of the god, he raised 
his arm to strike the impious age from the un- 
folded annals of the future, when a sudden burst 
of thunder went bellowing through the valley to 
the distant mountain peaks, which reverberated 
with the roar. The pageant faded at the sound, 
and these entranced guests returned at once into 
their mortal consciousness. Jove stood for a 
moment aghast at the temerity of whom should 
use his thunderbolts, when another flash, more 
vivid than the first, followed by a volley which 
made the hills tremble, broke over them again, 
making Semele, who was enervated by the 
habitual use of potheen, spring into his arms with 
terror, always an available feminine excuse ; but 
the celestial touch was fatal, for the buxom 
“dame was consumed in an instant by her contact 
with immortality. At the same moment the 
empyrean eagle, who, being awoke by the 
elemental uproar, had torn off his hood, swooped 
into the Arcadian valley and bore his sublime 
master to Olympus. 


JUPITER'S JUNKET.—SONNET. 


It appeared afterwards, from the report of 
Mercury, that Juno, having returned to the 
family mansion, blooming with the effects of 
her cosmetic bath, sought the presence of her 
husband, and was greatly chagrined to find him 
absent. Inquiries being made, it was soon 
noised about heaven that the father of the gods 
was one out somewhere for a jollity, and certain 
scandals were originated poneeune the birth of 
Bacchus, as nods and winks passed from one to 
another ; and whispers went about that Jupiter 
would certainly come home fuddled. Venus, 
overhearing this, had a wanton thought come 
into her head, and, sceing that Diana had her 
face mufiicd up that night for the toothache, she 
ayy slipped out of the celestial abode. As soon 
as Juno heard of her departure, she was in a fine 
fume and determined to go to bed in the sulks. 
Now, when she went to look for her night-cap, 
and found it, she exclaimed, “ Well, I never! If 
that brute of mine hasn’t been putting it over 
his nasty eagle!” whereupon she flung it down 
upon her toilet in a rage, and, by so doing, upset 
the chamber candlestick and ‘the mirror, and 
somehow or other the thunderbolts which Jove 
had stowed behind became ignited, and were 
going off like one o’clock when the god himself 
appeared. 

The fusion of poor Norah Semele left 2 
residuum something like the famous Bank Bill 
Cinder, but crystallized, and that, being carefully 
preserved by the Arcadians, was fixed to the 
jamb of the shebeen as a memento, and so gave 
rise to the celebrated sign of the Chequers. 


fhe 





SONNET, 


ON CLIMBING A HILL IN THE VICINITY OF CASTLE 
COOMBE, WILTS. 


Wn toiling up this steep hill’s craggy side, 
How rich a prospect opens! Every tree 
Mantled in verdure—'tis a leafy sea, 

That undulates around me far and wide.— 

Hark ! echoes to the gale ite billowy tide :— 
Here, an old church ; and, by a grassy lea, 
An ivied mansion ;—that must surely be 

The spot where happiness and worth reside. 

Sunlit the river flows like molten gold. 
Across a firmament of purest blue— 

To the base eye too dazzling to behold— 
Float lazy clouds of a rich purple hue. 

Author of mercy ! thy works grow not old; 
Author of grace! thy works are ever new. 

Cuartes PEMBROKE. 
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4 ¥ “Tis very certain that if our hearts were 
H as tender as nature made them, and 
| had not gone through a sort of maca- 
damizing process by the hard knocks 

they encounter in the world, we should scarcely 
ever enjoy an hour’s peace, far less indulge in 
a joyous laugh, or sleep a quiet sleep, so great 
\ is the sum of human suffering that exists at every 
* moment of time. If we gave to misery out of 
our sight a tenth part of the sympathy which 
we give to that which comes home to ourselves, 
or eyen accidentally falls under our eyes, we 
should never be at rest; and it is a merciful dis- 
pensation we are so made that we can forget 
it. The funeral bells toll daily, while men go to 
wedding feasts, and the multitude hurries on 
regardless. ‘ Death is common,” and we are 
used to it. But, even when any unusual occur- 
rence forces some new consciousness of human 
pain upon us, we devise all manner of expe- 
dients to drive it away. Some people have even 


force itself upon their sight into a source of luxury 
and self-complacency, on the principle of enjoy- 
ing the sounds of wind, and rain, and driving sleet 
outside our doors, while we sit snug by our own 
fireside. Into this species of luxury the childish 
mind is initiated in such moral songs as the fol- 

lowing :— 

** How many children in the street 
Half naked I behold, 
While 7 am cloth’d from head to foot, 
And cover'd from the cold.”’—Wartts. é 

The class who thus luxuriate will only read the description of the young dress-makers which we 
are about to give, to hug themselves in their own comfortable state, and to look round at their own 
blooming daughters and “ Thank God.” In this complacent feeling they will rest, let us do or say 
what we will; so there we leave them, and turn to those who, so far from taking any pleasure in 
such things, may put themselves to considerable trouble to drive them out of their memories; for, 
let it frankly be confessed, this paper is written with no purpose of affording mere information or 
the gratification of curiosity, but with an earnest wish to drive people out of their strongholds of 
indifference and calculating policies, and, by bringing home to their feelings the suffering which is 
ee ares and hidden, to make them rouse themselves and say, “ These things shall exist no 
ong the lulling expedients to which we resort to hush the cry of pain that begins to sound 


in our hem, few are more suctessful than the plea of distance. When we hear of the hard toil 
1, H 


gone so far as to turn all that misery which will 
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of the collieries or the iron districts we congratu- 
late ourselves that we do not live in a coal county, 
or that we are not obliged to take up our abode 
at Wolverhampton; and we contrive to fecl as if 
we had nothing to do with the toils and sufferings 
of the young labourers, because we are at a dis- 
tance from them. But let us not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls. Not only in nearlyevery large 
town in England, but here, in this very London 
where we live, in its gayest and most crowded 
streets, and more espccially at this its gayest and 
most crowded season, every here and there are to 
be found houses of business, displaying at their 
windows all that is most attractive in fashion, but 
containing within their walls the victims of the 
luxury to which they minister. There, in close 
work-rooms, for fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty, 
even twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, sit 
young girls of all ages, from fourteen to twenty 
and upwards, making the dresses which are to 
figure in the park, the ball-room, or the court of the 
Queen of England. Sometimes their toil extends 
throughout the night, and for days and nights in 
succession, for a period so long that nothing short 
of the unquestionable evidence which proves the 
fact could enable us to believe that the vital encr- 
gies of human nature could hold out so long. 
‘There, in the very spring-time of life, in that 
which should be the happy season of bounding 
youth, young limbs are turning heavy and listless, 
rosy checks are blanched, heads are throbbing and 
aching, bright eyes are growing dim, and the 
seeds of premature death, or of a life of suffering, 
perhaps of blindness, are being laid. These are 
not exaggerations; they are melancholy truths, 
and are not now disclosed for the first tine. They 
were stated with earnest distinctness by Mr. 
James Grant, in an article published in the “ Fe- 
males’ Advocate,” for January, 1841; but have 
been lately inquired into and verificd by R. 
D. Grainger, Esq., one of the gentlemen em- 
ployed by government in the “ Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission.” The evidence he has 
collected from medical men, from the young 
dress-makers themselves, but, above all, from 
their employers, has furnished a fund of in- 
formation on the subject which can no longer be 
questioned. All that is most valuable in his evi- 
dence, as well as in that of the other sub-com- 
missioners, has been for some time before the 
public in the Report of the Central Board of the 
Commissioners; a work which, for the clearness 
of its arrangement and the brevity into which its 
mass of information is condensed, is uncqualled 
in the history of parliamentary reports, A sclec- 
tion from its most interesting portions, made, as 
it is understood, under the superintendence of 
Lord Ashley, has also been published in octavo.* 


* ©The Physical and Moral Condition of the Children and 
Young Persons employed in Mines and Manufactures.” 
London, published for her Majesty's Stationery Otlice, by 
John W. Parker, West Strand. 1843, 
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On the subject of the dress-makers there was 
an excellent article in the Times newspaper a 
few weeks ago, which may be regarded as a sign 
of the increasing interest which their case is ex- 
citing. The following is extracted from Mr. 
Grainger’s Report :— 


It has been calculated that, besides journeywomen working 
at their own homes, there are in London 15,000 females who 
are employed by dress-makers and milliners, of whom the 
very great majority are between the ages of 16 and 2 

‘The extended evidence proves that the hours of work are 
inordinately long. In London there are two busy scasons : 
the principal one begins in April, and ends in July or the 
commencement of August; the sccond lasts from October 
till Christmas. 

During these seasons, but especially the former, the young 

ersons are, on the average, required to work 18 hours a-day, 
including the time allowed for meals, ‘These are the hours 
in all the principal houses in town.’ Long as these hours 
are, they are very often excecded, It is not uncommon to 
begin at 6, and even 4, a.M., and to go on till 2 and 3 in the 
moming; sometimes from 4 a.m. till 12 at night. Some wit- 
Nesses, Who were in a position frecly to state the facts, men- 
tion that they have for thrce months successively worked 20 
hours out of the 24. 

During the height of the fashionable season the time 
allotted to rest is not, on the averaxe, more than five or six 
hours—very frequently not more than four. A medical prac- 
titioner, who has had great insight into the system, states he 
“has known some who have only two hours’ rest, and this 
for a month together.” 








The tenour of all the evidence proves that to 
these long hours of sedentary toil health and life 
are universally sacrificed. “If,” says one wit- 
ness, an employer, “ a constant accession cf fresh 
hands from the country were not provided, the 
business could not be carried on.” <A fearful 
suggestion ! 

‘The following is the evidence of an employer, 
now in business for herself, who has been many 
years in several London houses :— 


The usual age at which young girls begin to work is from 
14 to 16 years. ‘They y frequently come from the coun- 
try, and are then healthy and strong. The eflects upon the 
health are, in the tirst place, lassitude and debility, with loss 
of appetite; pain in the back, either between the shoulders 
or in the loins, is universal; should think there is not one in 
20 who does not sutter from this affection, Indigestion is 
very common, Pulmonary affections, such as cough and 
tightness in the breath, are also frequent. Headache is very 
common; * you would never be in a work-room half an hour 
without some one complaining of that.’ Lf they become ill, 
unless it be dangerous, they must continue at their work : 
they do this for months together; the employers taking very 
little care of the health of the young women. If they are 
scriously ill they must go home; it is a very rare thing for 
them to remain in the house, Many go into the country in 
a state threatening a fatal result, and ‘never return.’ Out 
of all the young women known to witness, has known only 
one who retained her health; believes that this one began 
later in lite than general, at twenty.""—(Crainger’s Ev., 
No. 526.) 


Perhaps it would not be impossible to form 
some rough estimate of how many early graves 
are filled by each wedding order, by each draw- 
ing-room, and how many humble homes are filled 
with real sorrow by the conventional assumption 
of the trappings and suits of woe in every cout 
mourning ; for, on all these occasions, the toil of 
the young dress-maker is redoubled :— 











During the fashionable season, that is from April till the 
latter end of July, it frequently happens that the ordinary 
hours are greatly exceeded: if there is a drawing-room or 
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grand féte, or mourning to be made, it often happens that the 
work goes on for 20 hours out of the 24, occasionally all 
night. Every season, in at least half the houses of business, 
it happens that the young persons occasionally work 20 hours 
out of the 24 twice or thrice a weck. On special occasions, 
such as drawing-rooms, general mournings, and very frc- 
quently wedding orders, it is not uncommon to work all 
night: has herself worked 20 hours out of the 24 for three 
months together; at this time she was suffering from illness, 
and the medical attendant remonstrated against the treat- 
ment she reccived. He wished witness to remain in bed at 
least one day longer, which the employer objected to, re- 
quired her to get up, and dismissed the surgeon.—(Grainger’s 
Ey., No. 529.) 

On the occasion of the general mourning for his Majesty 
William IV. witness worked without going to bed from 4 
o’clock on Thursday morning till half-past 10 on Sunday 
morning; during this time witness did not slecp at all: of 
this she is certain. In order to keep awake she stood nearly 
the whole of Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night, 
only sitting down for half an hour for rest. Two other young 
persons worked at the same house for the same time; these 
two dozed occasionally in a chair. Witness, who was then 
19, was made very ill by this great oxertion, and when on 
Sunday she went to bed she could not slecp. Her feet and 
legs were much swelled, and her fect seemed to overhang the 
shoes.—(Ibid, No. 525.) 


The former of these statements was made by a 
young person who had been ten years what is 
called a “ first hand,” or superintendent of the 
work-room ; the latter by one who is now an 
employer. 


My opinions (says Mr. Tyrrell, surgeon to the London 
Ophthalmic and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, in his work on the 
* Diseases of the Eye,” vol. ii., p. 85) respecting the affec- 
tions of the choroid tunic have not been formed fastily, but 
have resulted from careful and close observation of a very 
large number of cases. They were first clearly established 
just subsequent to the universally lamented death of her 

oyal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, when I had 
ample opportunity of witnessing and tracing the effects of 
congestion and inflammation of the choroid. 

At the period above alluded to, all persons were anxious to 
evince their feelings of sorrow by assuming, as carly as pos- 
sible, the conventional garb of grief; and consequently an 
unusual quantity of work devolved upon those engaged in 
dress-making. It would answer no guod purpose to detail 
here the excessive cruelty which mercenary considerations 
induced many of the dress-makers, Ke. &c., to exercise over 
their dependents and apprentices, and which led to dixturb- 
ance, diminution, or destruction of vision in many of those 
poor and delicate beings. 

Of the great number of such patients who came under my 
observation at the London Ophthalmic Hospital, and elsewhere, 
in consequence of disturbances of sight, from the cause above 
mentioned, the majority were affected with musce in various 
degrees, or impaired vision ; in others symptoms of incipient 
organic change were manifest: some had marked intlamma- 
tion of the choroid and iris, with much obscurity of vision; 
and in a few the eyes were destroyed as visual organs, by dis- 
organization of the most delicate tunics and humours. 


The same gentleman states in evidence— 


A fair and delicate girl, about 17 years of age, was brought 
to witness in consequence of total loss of vision. She had 
experienced the train of symptoms which.haye been detailed, 
to the fullest extent. On examination both eyes were found 
disorganized, and recovery, therefore, was hopeless. She had 
been an apprentice as a dress-maker at the west end of the 
town; and some time before her vision became affected her 
general health had been materially deranged from too close 
continement and excessive work. ‘The immediate cause of 
the disease in the eye was excessive and continued applica- 
tions to making mourning. She stated that she had been 
compelled to remain without changing her dress for nine days 
and nights consecutively ; that during this period she had 
been permitted only occasionally to rest on a mattress placed 
on the floor for an hour or two at a time ; and that her meals 
were placed at her side, cut up, so that as little time as pus- 
sible should be spent in their consumption. Witness regrets 
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that he did not, in this and a few other cases nearly as fla- 
grant and distressing, induce the sufferers to appeal to a jury 
for compensation.—(Grainger’s Ev., No. 624.) 


From the testimony of eleven medical men to 
the pernicious effects of the protracted toil that 
has been described we extract the following:— 


Mr. Devonald, Great Titchfield-strect :—Is a medical prac- 
titioner. Has for twenty years been in the habit of attending 
many young persons in the dress-making and millinery busi- 
ness. In the busy season the time allowed for rest is gene- 
rally not more than four hours, often three; has known some 
who have only two hours’ rest, and this for a month together. 
At this time is attending two young women, one of whom 
told witness that she had not more than two hours’ rest each 
night for a fortnight. Is fearful this patient will die. They 
go on with these hours till they are knocked up; if this is 
continued, as it frequently is, for a length of time, the con- 
stitution receives a shock from which it never recovers, Has 
had ample opportunity of watching many of these cases for a 
long time: the young persons so affected may leave off work 
for a period, they may go into the countey & their friends, 
“ but they never regain their health.” known several 
who have married : has attended them for years, and has seen 
them labouring under various nervous and other affections ; 
their health and strength are gone. The young dress-makers 
who are subject to these long hours suffer invariably from 
palpitation of the heart and indigestion; ‘they are com- 
pletely disorganized.’”” Has known numbers of young healthy 
women who in this way have been reduced to a permanent 
state of debility. Many of them dic, especially from con- 
sumption. Many of them, after their health has been 
ruined, are compelled to give up the business. 

In consequence of these injurious effects they lose their 
appetite ; and at a time when they, from this cause, require 
good and varied diet, they are frequently provided only with 
coarse and therefore improper food. ey are mostly fed 
upon cold mutton, which frequently they cannot eat: 
and cheese are often provided for supper. ‘The only things 
they can take are tea, and bread and butter, and on these 
many of the young persons principally live. 

The sleeping-rooms are frequently very insufficient ; some 
sleep in kitchens, some in attics. They are often most 
crowded ; has himself seen five in one bed in an attic. Has 
known one house where the young women worked in a per- 
fectly dark kitchen, which was lighted night and day with 
gas. Attended two young persons who worked in this room, 

If any of them become ill, the principals, if they find in two 
or three days that they are not able to work, require them to 
go home to their friends; if they have no friends, they are 
obliged to allow them to remain for a longer time. 

Many of these young woman, owing to the hard treatment 
they receive, lose their virtue; ‘they could do anything 
rather than return to such labour.” As a great number of 
them come from the country, and have no immediate friends 
in London, they are exposed in a peculiar degree to the 
temptations of the metropolis. Their employers, who ought 
to supply the place of their natural protectors, are in general 
indifferent to the moral evils to which they are exposed ; 
“religion is never thought of.’ In the season it is not un- 
common to work on some part of the Sunday; has known 
instances where they have worked the whole of that day. Is 
convinced in no trade or manufactory whatever is the labour 
to be compared to that of the young dress-makers; no men 
work so long. It would be impossible for any animal to work 
so continuously with so little res 

Having closely observed the system, and taken many notes 
of different cases, is satisfied of the correctness of the pre- , 
ceding statement. 

(.Note.—The above statement is very valuable, as Mr. De- 
vonald has had ample opportunities of observing the effects 
of dress-making, and of knowing the whole system. ]—(Ibid, 
No. 625.) 

All classes of witnesses are agreed that this 
iniquitous system is totally unnecessary. There 
is abundance of unemployed dress-makers who, 
by proper management, might be obtained at a 
small cost during any temporary pressure of work ; 
and there are, also, numbers of needlewomen to 
whom the plainer parts of the work might at all 
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times be cheaply given out; but, while no restric- 
tion of hours is enforced, employers go on work- 
ing their apprentices and other “hands” to the 
very limits of possibility, to save the additional 
cost. A few honourable exceptions there are 
who have greatly shortened their hours; and some 
of these distinctly state that they have found their 

ecuniary interest and their sense of right were 
identical ; the amount of work done having been 
actually greater in the fewer hours, because the 
young persons were able to work with energy. 
Another cause of the frequent pressure of work 
might be lessencd by the ladies for whom the 
work is done. The unreasonable requisitions for 
immediate finish of large orders for dress are sure 
to entail misery, and what is called a “drive” of 
business. There is another excuse for employers 
arising from the thoughtless habits of the rich and 
fashionable, which must induce an unwillingness 
to all immediate outlay that can be avoided on the 
part of employers, and which causes the frequent 
failures in their business, which they adduce as a 

roof that they cannot afford to employ more 
Fade ; the long credit required—the long delay 
in paying their bills by ladies of fashion ; this, and 
not the poor wages given to the journeywomen, 
is the cause of the failure of dress-makers and 
milliners; and, were their difficulties for ready 
money lightened by prompt attention to their just 
remuneration, one cause of the toil and sufferings 
we have described would be removed. 

Under these convictions we have received, with 
great satisfaction, the notice of the formation of 
an “ Association for the Relief and Protection of 
Young Persons Employed in the Dress-making 
and Millinery Departments in London,” and re- 
joice to see as sanctioning the attempt the names 
of the following influential ladies of rank :— 

The Duchesses of Norfolk, Sutherland, Hamil- 

“ton, Buccleuch, Beaufort; the Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley ; Countesses of Cawdor, Clanwil- 
liam, and Galloway ; the Dowager Countess of 
Essex, Lady C. Greville, Lady W. Bentinck, 
Lady F. Egerton, Lady G. Bathurst, Lady Louisa 
Finch, Lady Francis Sandon, Viscountess Jocelyn, 

Lady Feversham, Lady Jemima Eliot, Lady Ash- 

ley, lady Louisa Fortescue, and an increasing list 
of other subscribers, among which is that of Mrs. 

Grainger, the lady of the sub-commissioner from 

whose evidence we have quoted. 

This association may lead to results of great 
importance, but, before any effectual remedy can 
be applied to evils and wrongs so great as those 
which now exist, the legislature must be moved 
to interfere. The principle has now been recog- 
nised that childhood and youth are in necd 
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of, and are entitled to, legal protection; but 
there is, amongst the youngest class, one which 
claims an especial protection. This class con- 
sists of the apprentices. Apprenticeship has 
become in many trades a grievous slavery. Seve- 
ral of the reports in the Children’s Employment 
Commission might be cited to show that slavery 
is not too strong aterm to use. A reference may, 
in particular, be made to the description of the 
apprentices of the nailers in the east of Scotland, 
by R. H. Franks, Esq.; but, above all, to the 
startling details of the state of things in the great 
iron manufacturing districts round Wolvyerhamp- 
ton, given by R. H. Horne, Esq., in his reports, 
supported by the evidence of upwards of four 
hundred witnesses selected by him from all 
classes, The description of the state of the dress- 
makers discloses the same system of oppres- 
sion, differing in manner, but the same in fact. 
Young, helpless, and defenceless creatures are, 
in all these cases, made for a certain term the 
property of their employers, who exercise over 
them a power, which, so long as it stops short of 
the sudden or violent extinction of life, is irre- 
sponsible; that it does, in multitudes of instances, 
inflict death by the slower but far more cruel 
means of fatigue and exhaustion, cruelty and 
neglect of all kinds, is now proved. Mr. Grain- 
ger’s details distinctly show that among the 
dress-makers all begin as apprentices; that while 
apprentices, they are entirely under the control 
of their employers, to whom they have paid a 
premium ; that their hours of work being unlimited, 
and the interest of the employers being to get as 
much work out of them as they can, the conse- 
quences follow which we have described. Those 
whose term of apprenticeship has expired have 
next to go through a second term of unpaid 
labour, as “improvers,” and, having also paid a 
premium for the instruction they expect to receive 
in this capacity, they also are in the power of their 
employers, and are obliged to work to the utmost 
limits of vital endurance or lose the sum they 
have staked. Against these two classes of com- 
pulsory labourers the free journey women have to 
contend; and, as there are abundance of unem- 
ployed hands, they are under the necessity of 
complying with the hard conditions offered, or of 
losing their situations. That the case would be 
greatly ameliorated if the apprentices and young 
“improvers” were protected by law is evident ; 
and the public will look to Lord Ashley to con- 
tinue the good work he has begun, and to force 
the consideration of their case on the attention of 
the legislature. 
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PICTORIAL PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THEOPHILUS SMUDGE. 


EDITED BY CIMABUE BRIGGs. 


NE fine afternoon, 
as I was leaving 
. the Suffolk-street 
< Gallery, I encoun- 
< tered an old ac- 
< quaintance ; one 
Stubbs, whom I 
had not seen for 
< seven or eight 
years, and instead 
of an unpretend- 
ing quiet air, both 
Min costume and 
<\' deportment, which 
X& were his charac- 
S teristics (if it could 
be said he hadany) 
when I last saw 
him, there was a jauntiness in his manner which 
flashed about him, and played off (like elec- 
tricity) at the end of a fashionable cane; together 
with a‘ profusion of hair, which he shook with 
the regality of a lion, from under cover of a 
wide-brimmed Paris nap, an amazingly broad 
turn-down of shirt collar, and a small patch of 
manhood on the nether lip, all of which more than 
at first half concealed him from my recognition. 
“ Bless my eyes, Smudge, I am glad to see you!” 
said he, grasping me heartily by the hand, at the 
same time keeping the length of his arm stiffly 
between us (probably that I might be able to scan 
his whole length, which he was posing effec- 
tively); “‘ have you anything here?” 

“Tam not sufficiently confident,” I answered, 





“to attempt exhibiting my humble essays; and, . 


though I have not seen you for so long a time, I 
have always looked, but in vain, for your name, 
not only here but at the other galleries. How is 
it?” I continued ; “ you must have had many 
chances of improving yourself, besides (as I have 
been informed) an intimacy with one or two 
painters of creditable character.” 

To these observations Stubbs replied with a 
series of laughs, concluding with, “ Smudge, you 
are a perfect infant! a regular innocent! So 
you've look’d for my name, have you? that’s ca- 
pital!” “Surely,” said I, in a voice one key 
above my general tone, “ my education has not 
been so strangely neglected but that I can deci- 
pher the monosyllabic difficulty of your name, 
Mr. Stubbs? And if I” —— 

“Mum!” interrupted he, glancing quickly 
around him, “Mum, old boy. It’s now five years 
since I made up my mind that there never could 
be a niche in the temple of fame for Joe Stubbs. 
T have, therefore, changed my name.” 

“ Changed your name!” 

“ Most assuredly,” he continued, “and have 
thus given a chance to future generations, when- 
ever inclined to enter that said temple, to gaze at 
and ponder on the vera effigies of yours, most sin- 
cerely, Alphonso M‘Intosh Montague Vernon.” 

At this lofty peroration he bowed, and, taking 
my arm, said, “‘ How are you engaged this even- 
ing? shall I come and take a cigar with you at 
your lodgings? I must have a chat about old 
times, and let you into a few moves of the new 
ones. I’ll compare Stubbs with Vernon, and 
illustrate the difference between the antique and 
the modern.” 
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On this I eagerly gave him my card, and he 
instantly fixed his visit for nine that night, apolo- 
gizing that a peculiar engagement would detain 
him until that hour. This information he conveyed 
by marked emphasis, accompanied by a stroke of 
the chin’ and an upward gaze at St. Martin’s 
steeple. 

At nine came Alphonso M‘Intosh Montague 
Vernon (for, as he had cast off all of Stubbs, I 
must henceforth speak of him by his assumed 
name), and was soon upon as cosey terms with 
my sofa as if it had been manufactured for his sole 
gratification ; and whilst I was getting out cigars 
and spirits, and desiring my good Jandlady’s 
diamond edition of a maid-servant to fetch some 
water from the nearest pump (a part of the pro- 
ceedings noticed by him as being an essential on 
a warm evening), he had gradually divested him- 
self of coat and cravat, and had most luxuriously 
undressed for the part he was about to enact. 
He then lighted a cigar, exhaled its fragrance 
through his nostrils, and pronouncing it a “ slap- 
up sort,” finished that portion of his evening’s 
exhibition by breathing the smoke from his mouth 
in small curling rings. 

Whilst thus employed he delivered himself as 
follows :— 

“No man ought to be admitted to excellence 
in art if he be unhappy. You may depend 
upon it, old fellow, a placid temperament and a 
sound sense of the jovial are as necessary to 
perfection as the very appliances of colour. 
You have but to entertain a powerful notion of 
dignity, and what if poverty screw you up into 
a corner, you may there encourage, cultivate, ulti- 
mately devour, and thus fatten on the ideas of 
your own vastness; and though the icy hand 
which drove you into its cell relax not one fibre 
of its despotic strength, still, in hurried accents, 
talk of yourself to yourself, and flatter your 
language in the act. A man might do so without 
even the slightest scintillation of respectability.” 

Any observer would at that moment have ima- 
gined that I had been the relator of, and he the 
listener to, something intensely humorous, for, on 
concluding, he fell into a genuine laugh, whilst I, 
merely smiling from sympathy, stared at him for 
some time; at length I exclaimed, “ You are a 
clever fellow, but your philosophy is extraordinary ; 
most probably, for want of a clear understanding 
on my part, it has the same effect upon me as a 
sleight-of-hand trick; I see it here, then there, 
then gone altogether—again in sight, and yct I 
cannot follow it.” To which he answered by an 
echo to his last laugh, and then, assuring me that 
I was a perfect infant and a regular innocent, he 
commenced another edition of grog and philosophy 
together. 

“Now, yours is not a bad-looking head, my 
boy, but why do you not make the best of it?” 
“ Excuse me,” said he, looking steadily and 
seriously at me, “there’s more in this garniture 
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than you can be aware of, or you would not have 
neglected it ;” saying which he put down his cigar, 
whilst with each hand he arranged the thick hair 
that fell upon his shoulders, and then continued: 
“ The portraits of Raffaclle, Vandyke, Titian, and 
many other first-rate fellows in our line, are repre- 
sented as having long hair; well, the world know 
them, when, possibly, they do not you; but then 

‘ou do advantage to yourself, I contend, by wear- 
ing your thatch after the fashion of theirs; thus, 
by imitating them (in that particular), quoting 
their names in fact, thrusting them in whenever 
an opening occurs, many people, at last, in the 
fluster of bewilderment, often let fall the great 
names just mentioned, and, in their confusion, are 
as likely (from having received them from you) 
to pick yours up as either of the nobs; d’ye see 
that ?” 

Before I could acquiesce in or differ from my 
friend in word or look, he was on the wing again, 
and continued: “There is more puffing for the 
head than any other part of the person ; it comes 
from the head and goes to the head, from the 
North Pole to Beachy Head ; it is the head and 
front of every advertisement, whether its burthen 
be lion’s marrow or pearl milk; the external 
adornment of the caput virum is a magnificent 
bait. Look but at the flourishing state of the 
head-dresses, do not their own overflowing crops 
prove its efficacy? They angle for the weakness 
of others and catch themselves upon the same 
hook. I marvel much that an impost has not been 
fixed upon hair beyond a certain growth: a tithe 
of the produce of the Macassar-manured fields 
would realize no inconsiderable income. Encou- 
rage it, Smudge ; follow my example, old fellow ; 
and, furthermore, should you get an invitation to 
dinner, think how assisting it is in lionizing, 
during your petty dynasty as the artist, to be 
able to make passes with your fingers, and talk 
of the poetry of the art. D’ye sce that? That’s 
the system. Smudge, you are an innocent.” 

I was more than pleased with Vernon’s vivacity ; 
and secing that his vein of oratory was showing 
itselfin stronger marks, whilst I laughed with him, 
could not help thinking that, if I attempted to keep 
pace with him in imitating the garniture (as he 
called it) of his head, it would be highly neces- 
sary to guard against making such alterations with 
the interior as his fast drinking would inevitably 
lead to. 

I endeavoured to lead him into a notice of one 
or two productions of my own that had been put 
aside (though not out of sight), to make clear 
room for our carousal ; this 1 attempted, not (I 
beg it to be believed) from a curiosity to glean 
his opinions upon my abilities, but solcly to re- 
ceive advice, and to see how far he had advanced 
in the thcory of his art; that is, by educing re- 
marks worthy of reflecting upon, not caring about 
the sort of advice (however kindly meant) he had 
been so liberally dispensing since the commence- 
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ment of his visit. I was, however, unsuccessful 
in bringing him to anything like steady conver- 
sation on that point, as whatever I brought out 
he merely glanced at and shot from just as sud- 
denly, talking of the necessity of drawing out a 
knowledge of anatomy, and invariably winding 
up, or, as it were, sealing, his sentences with a 
reference to the Florentine, Roman, and Venetian. 
schools, than which nothing could be more foreign 
than the domestic style I aimed at. At length, 
just as he was about to withdraw his illustrious 
person from my humble apartment, I showed him 
a picture wih I had had the good fortune to 
purchase for a small sum, and, having studied it 
well, was now willing to part with it. 

“It’s very fair,” said Vernon, with a patro- 
nising kind of scrutiny ; “a Spanish friar ?” 

“No, no,” said I, interrupting him, “ it’s Ita- 
lian, and, I have been assured, by Carravagio. 
The subject is St. Peter ; do you not see the key 
in his hand?” . 

“ Certainly,” he continued, “certainly it is; 
how ridiculous of me not to sce it at once. I’m 
afraid my grog has been too strong; however, I 
can partly excuse myself from the absence of re- 
finement in the head: it wants dignity. You see, 
my boy, this said Carravagio was one of the 
Neapolitan school, a painter who took common 
models without idealizing sufficiently; there is 
something wrong, too, about the drawing of the 
nose. As he is, nevertheless, an esteemed master, 
if you desire to sell it, I’ll bring a friend of mine 
who is better acquainted with the market for these 
sort of things than I am, a damn’d clever fellow ; 
his name is Kidd, Mr. Greyborne Kidd. Imust 
introduce you at the first opportunity.” I thanked 
him for his kind intentions, and we parted for 
that night. 

I became curiously puzzled, as I reflected, for 
several successive days after Vernon’s visit, upon 
the very extraordinary change which seven years 
had wrought in him. The more I pondered over 
what I recollected of his conversation, and endea- 
voured to recal the ci-devant Stubbs, and place 
him in juxtaposition with Vernon, the greater my 
curiosity became to see him again, and that, too, 
in his own domicile—the whereabouts of which 
his card, given me at parting, indicated to be the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. I soon had 
my hand on the knocker of his strect door, which 
was ornamented with two shining brass plates and 
a dull one. The larger of the brilliants ostenta- 
tiously informed every one that Mr. Alphonso M. 
Montague Vernon occupied the most aristocratic 
part of the establishment; the other, most quaintly 
explicit, conveyed at once to the inquiring eye 
the fact that “ Dodd, ‘lailor,” was the next item 
of consequence dwelling therein ; whilst the last, 
in quiet dinginess, only said, or one might rather 
imagine sighed, “ Tipper.” 

Now, whatever profession, calling, or otherwise, 
the modest Tipper might have followed, certain it 


was to me that there was more independence 
mixed with the humility of that plate than the 
furbished gaicty of its flaring neighbours. “ Poor 
fellow!” I exclaimed to myself, “ he cannot, pro- 
bably, afford to assert a right to his surname—can- 
not show himself a Tipper to the slipshod boy 
whose duties called him on tiptoe every morning, 
to polish his master and the first floor.” 

f found my youth at home, and could not, for 
some considerable time, understand whether or 
not he was pleased at my visit; he had said 
that he was glad to sce me, and appeared so at 
the moment he gave me welcome. I did not, 
however, carry out his first observation. A 
fidgetty moving about the room, and occasionally 
a silent full stop, were at length suddenly removed 
by his exclaiming, “ Have you dined, old boy ?” 

Upon my satisfying him that it was my usual 
habit to dinc early, he continued: “Well, then, 
as no absolute necessity compels me to regard a 
old and respected friend Smudge asa stranger, I’ 
finish a little affair which I had commenced before 
your arrival.” Saying which, he moved some dra- 
pery attached to his lay figure, and took from its 
concealment a half-eaten pork pie, and a pint pot, 
the contents of which had received about the same 
attentions ; to the finishing which items he applied 
himself without further remark, only varying his 
operation by directing my attention to some 
sketches and beginnings of pictures arranged in 
different parts of his room. 

This gave me an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve more closely than otherwise one or two 
things which probably would have escaped me; 
for his apartment was so crowded with costumes, 

ieces of ancient armour, oriental slippers, with 
bee an old sword and there a curious pipe, to 
each of which was attached a legend. The pipe 
had belonged to ‘Tippoo Saib, the sword to Ra- 
leigh, and the slippers to some Persian prince, 
whose name I had never heard, and was, therefore, 
not caught up sufficiently to be remembered. 
Upon the table which constituted his “ festive 
board” were several cards, lying in that off-hand 
style of disorder in which they had been appa- 
rently thrown by the different visitors. 

Pointing to these fractions of a directory, I ob- 
served, “I can now more particularly comprehend 
your caution against being found at your refresh- 
ment, seeing that you are liable to so many 
visitors.” aw 

“Ha! ha! that’s part of my system,” said Ver- 
non, as he fell back in his chair, with the con- 
tentment and confidence of a man who had per- 
formed a full duty to himself—“a touch of the 
masquerade is that—the fact is, my dear Smudge, 
there are very few of those names that I have 
ever scen the realities of more than once—in some 
cases never. This one, ‘ Lady Georgiana Cham- 
merly,’ has been of essential service; I always 
keep her ladyship uppermost. This, ‘Sir W. 
Skinton, M.D.,’ has a respectable appearance, but 
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her ladyship’s the great card, though, unfortu- 
nately, she has had so many rubbings to keep 
her clean that she begins to grow faint.” 

“What do you mean?” I inquired, laughing at 
the odd mystery of what he intended to be expla- 
natory. 

“Smudge, you're a regular infant, a perfect 
innocent,” he rejoined: “have you not been de- 
ceived into a belief that my visitors are many, and 
of a tip-top sort? And you ask what I mean by 
keeping these deceivers in a respectable condition ? 
Simply this—-should it so happen that I find my- 
self suddenly faced by a stranger during the part 
you have just witnessed me enacting, I imme- 
diately apologize for the circumstance—talk about 
the loss of time in paying the commonest courtesy 
to visitors—the injury arising to a man of my 
profession from the attentions of friends, and the 
consequent spare moments to snatch something by 
way of luncheon. Now, you see that these pieces 
of pasteboard are so many dumb witnesses to this 
throw-off of mine. Her lalyahip, too, in the front 
ranks, always acts as the trump-card to my trick.” 

“Pon my word,” I exclaimed, “ you have an 
excellent invention !” 

“It is a sine quad non, my boy, if you go in for 
high art;” then, as if he had unintentionally 
uttered more than he had intended, he quickly 
added, “ what, by the way, do you think of this ee 
turning to an unfinished production. “It is 
from ‘Jerusalem Delivered’—the ninth canto— 
the period I have taken is when Michael de- 
scends to earth to conquer the evil spirits who 
were leagued with Solyman in his attack upon 
the Franks. These are not like the subjects you 
handle—I say it with every respect, my dear 
friend, for your abilities; but you must be aware 
that to treat a work of this description requires 
vast resources; here is room for conception, 
design, composition, and all the nobler requisites 
for high art.” 

“There most decidedly is,” I replied, and most 
sincerely was it said; for although my genius, 
with his patronizing air of placing me in my true 
position, might not be deemed over-courteous, and 
may be an excuse for not feeling altogether in 
unison with him, yet it required no self-flattery 
to decide that he had appropriated any other than 
a true position for himself. Here was an awful 
daub! certainly most awful! As to what he had 
said about Solyman, Michael, and the Franks 
he might have denned to represent—he might, I 
thought, be endeavouring to deceive the world 
into a kind and Christian belief that he was lend- 
ing an illustrating hand to poor unfortunate 
‘Tasso ; but, no—it was not so—he was but carry- 
ing out his principle of masqucrading ; for his 
production more nearly represented a disturbance 
at the Lowther Rooms (the chief actor in the 
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scene being in the somewhat novel costume of a 
merman) than the subject he had chosen. 

“It's very unfinished,” I observed, as the 
mildest say-nothing about the matter. My old 
acquaintance looked at me—and in that act mea- 
sured my opinions and intentions. Doubtless, I 
thought, the clear blank I have uttered must be 
too chilling for his sensitive soul. I have been 
too severely apathetic towards so ardent and 
enthusiastic an aspirant for the high and difficult 
distinction of his profession. I regretted that such 
had been my conduct, and was chafing my ideas 
for an endeavour either to fill up, by apology, the 
hiatus I had indiscreetly formed, or to try my 
dexterity at getting him upon another tack, when 
he most charitably relieved me from this unplea- 
sant fix, by exclaiming, as he seized my hand, 
and most vigorously slapped me on the shoulder, 
“ You are infinitely a better fellow than I took 
you for. Smudge, you’re awake ; you have dis- 
covered that part of my system which I had not 
yet settled with myself to divulge to you: as it 
is so, the further arcana of it I shall be happy in 
explaining to you.” 

“T shall be but too pleased,” I replied, “ to 
listen to your ingenious theories; but I feel for 
the difficulties which you have to encounter in 
placing them in the light you desire before those 
persons to whom you must look for patronage.” 

“Not at all, old boy;” and, with a Joyous 
laugh, he added, “ only let me find those who 
will take physic: I seldom fail in administering it. 
The cant of high art, which the world gape at 
with such distended mouths, is my dodge; I call 
it the grand epic swindle; for it requires no more 
ability to make an appearance in it than what is 
possessed by very humble individuals—it’s only 
the style of working it out ; the same spark which 
produces a report from a child’s toy cannon will, 
if applied to a piece of ordnance, be productive 
of a more astounding one. D’ye sce that ?” 

“ Tcertainly do; but you must know that there 
are many persons too erudite in artistic knowledge 
to be deceived (you'll pardon me) by the mere cant 
of high art, though I am willing to allow that there 
are unprofessional as well as professional people 
who range themselves under the banner of high art, 
possessing less knowledge and appreciation than 
those who acknowledge their ignorance of it.” 

“Granted, old fellow,” rejoined Vernon; “and, 
suppose you are discovered by those enabled to 
discover you, there are plenty to disbelieve them 
and sympathize for you; as, in the commercial 
world, the larger the failure the greater the 
sensation, and, in most instances, a corresponding 
amount of sympathy for the insolvent; so that I 
prove, my friend Smudge, my principles are 
founded on every-day nature, the best acknow- 
ledged school for either painter or poet.” 
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THE DEMON BIRD 
oR 


THE LEGEND OF GERTRUDE GRAY. 
a S BY F. P. PALMER. 





Miss Gertrude Gray was a spinster old, 
Human vinegar, sour and cold, 
Crippled and withered, and seventy-three, 
The lonely fruit of a winter’s tree, 
A mumny of virginitie ! 
And she lived at’ Wigglesford-under-Lyme, in a 
dwelling of ‘‘ Good Duke Humphrey’s time.” 
In and out, 
And round about, 
Octagon chimneys, pinnacles, bays, and the timber 
and plaster of by-gone days. 
A wood behind—a river before, with boundary walls 
well ivied o'er, 
To clothe the chinks where Time peeped through, 
year after year, to claim his due ; 
Meadow and mansions all her own: there she lived 
unseen, unknown, 
Save by the bailiff, Big Humphrey Crooke, 
The serving-maid, the one-eyed cook, 
And the serving-man, Tall Adam Brooke ; 
And a little bow-limbed Irish priest, who came at each 
“‘ important feast,” 
To “ shrive” the souls of some who were, the lamb- 
kins of his ‘‘ sheep-walk” there. 
(Margery Simpkins, and Mabel Reade, the followers 
of an ancient creed.) (curiosities, 
Not that Miss Gertrude bent her knees to holy 
To Hermit’s tooth, or Rosarie, 
She never whispered ‘‘ Hayle Maryc !” 
Nor hastened thro’ the summer grass, attentive to 
the early Mass, 


She from the past received no deed, 
Sympathy, or worth, or creed. 
Ever “her will,” not God’s,” was done; she knew no 
heaven, nor prayed to one ; 
But ‘twas ‘‘ Her will’ that all should be, as under old 
Sir Willoughbie, 
Who left her (dying without kin) all without, and all 
within, 
Farm, mansion, field, and fold; clinking store of 
treasured gold. 
This squire was an old Catholic—the father fought, 
“ like any brick !” 
For brave King Charles’s weal and God (he felt the 
sequestrator’s rod) : 
He loved his king!—he loved clear wine—damned 
Noll! and died at 99. 
’Tis breakfast hour in Wigglesford Hall, 
And the cloth is laid 
For the stern old maid ; 
And Adam Brooke, so proper and tall, 
Gasping the urn with a fearful grin, and pointing his 
toe, proceedeth in, 
Like “ Silver Stick,” with a ravenous fica in the nape 
of his neck, at the Queen’s Levee a 
Meaning these digits of mine have got a hold of a 
something ‘‘ rayther” hot ! 
Scarce had he said, ‘‘ What a charming day!” 
When he hears the Old Lady a comin’ that way, 
“« Hoppitie-thump,’’ as quick as rain—one with her 
club foot, and one with her cane. 
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He runs to the door 
(It was open before), 
So he straightens the drugget all over the floor; 
He smooths the napkin—replaces the bread—trips at 
the fender, and bumps his head ; 
And rubbing and bowing, he runs to say, “ My 
Lady ! I hopes you are well to-day !” 
« Well! !1”—says she— Well!!!” screams she! 
(Oh! merciful ! what can the malady be !) 
She is purple and blue ! 
She perspires like dew ! 
“ Permit me to run for the doctor! oh! do!” 
She growled like a bear, and groaned * Do! if you 
dare” 
And she turned up her sleeve till the arm was bare, 
As Richard of Gloucester had done before, to the 
death and destruction of Miss Jane Shore ; 
Whisking hoope and petticoat half-way round, and 
stamping her little bright cane on the ground, 
And her features progressed from blue to wan ;—and 
she muttered ‘ You're devils! all devils! / 
begone!!”” 





Ten years ago—one fine May-day, 
When garden plots were rich with flowers, 
And gushes of warm sunlight lay 
Upon the willows, drenched with showers, 
Like kisses given in mournful hours : 
(From an old custom of the place, 
Disused and coldly drawn away, 
’Twas on the ‘ eve of Boniface,” 
Right in the middle of the May), 
A gipsie came to Gertrude Gray, 
As many years he’d done before, 
And leaned upon the old sundial that stands beside 
the corbell’d door ; 
And at the signal, she came forth, leaning upon the 
trembling wand, 
And he gave her some gifts unknown; and she, 
within his swarthy hand, 
Placed twelve broad pieces, golden bright, all glistening 
in the noonday light. 
Ten years had flown !—a dreary ten— 
The gipsie ne’er was scen again :— 
Old things have much decayed since then ! 





** She of the ladle,” from apathy stirred, cried, ‘‘ Lawks! 
what a fuss, for a dirty old Bird.” 
(We left her there). Tall Adam Brooke looked askance 
at the one-eyed cook. 
« What !—Ralph! is He dead ?— 
(Cookey nodded her head,) 
“Oh! I would that my life had been taken instead ! 
« Well-a-day! Heart-a-day ! 
«Poor! Poor! Madam Gray. 
«* Well may she be in this ‘ franziful’ way !” 
“* Why you see (said the cook, with an innocent look) 
« He was rummaging every corner and nook, 
“ Over the plates, 
“ Hopping and clattering ! 
“ Under the grates 
“ Screaming and chattering, 
* Stealing, confusing, destroying, and scatterin’, 
“« Divin’ each kettle, and roamin’ each platter in. 
“He dirtied the stairs—he dirtied the chairs— 
« And he mocked all the while we were saying our 
prayers ; 
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“I can’t behave wicked to things that are dumb, 
“But I promised his neck to my finger and thumb! 
“Well! last night, Mr. Ralph would not slumber a 
wink, ¢ 
“ Till he'd groped and surveyed all the holes of the sink; 
“And he croak’d out to Mabey and me, who were 
brewin’, t 
« As much as to say, ‘Here! just see what I’m doin!’ 
“And oh! that last trick was the devil's kin’s ruin! 
“ For a strange gray cat, watching all day, | 
“* Around the house, so wild and quick, 
Whipped him up in a workmanlike way ; 
“* And there’s the way that he ‘cut his stick.” 
Mabey told Missus this mornin’ at five, 
“And she dropped in a fit, and after a bit, 
“ She wished that ‘ we all were buried alive !’ 
‘ And summat, oh! go horrid to tell, to us poor girls 
who loved her well, i 
“ And served her since she came from sea, the heiress 
to Sir Willoughbie. 
“ Oh, Adam Brooke !—Oh, Adam Brooke—(he sobbed 
with the little maid and cook, 
Till their pitiful tears fell with his own, ‘ fizzing like 
fun’ on the warm hearthstone)— 
“She says! she says ‘she would give her soul,’ 
“Tf Ralph were but alive and whole, 
“To the Evil! or Good, if such there be, in Heaven, 
or Hell, or Christendic.” 
(Parenthetical.) 
Adam Brook was a stealthy knave, when the brown 
old gipsie gave 
The secret gift to Gertrude Gray ; from a closet over 
the entrance way, 
This strain he heard— 
“ Mark well the bird! 
“Care, with its liberty impart, 
* Dark be thy bed, when he is dead! 
“ The fire of woe shall burn thine heart!” 





"Tis twilight hour at Wigglesford Hall, 

The woodland stems, both short and tall, 

Receive the boon of the last dull light, 

Prophetic of descending night, 

And hover round the pilgrim’s track, 

Like spectre forms in bivouac. 

Over the moat, and over the stream, 

Phosphorescent vapours gleam, 

Like funeral lights in an orphan’s dream. 

There will be no moon to-night— 
Darkness below and mist above : 

All whose hearts and souls are light, 
Must trust in Heaven’s eternal love. 





“ Waak! 
“ Craaup!! 
** Quauk-Quaw!!! 
“ Quou-Wow and Quauk !!!!" 
(This is the time “ when spirits walk.’”) 
Every soul is out of bed: 
The women all scream! 
It is not a dream— 
’Tis a boggart—a thief—or the Devil instead! 
Miss Gertrude Gray was never undrest, 
With electrical jump, and her hoppity-thump, 
She is there on the landing along with the rest. 
Madge and Mabel are uttering pray’re, at Humphrey's 
heels, who twitters and stares ; 
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And my lady falls on her knees— He is safe ! 
«My Ralph! My Ralph! My own dear Ralph!" 
(N.B.—Vulgo, Rafe.) 

Commencing thus, adown they go, landing and land- 
ing, to and fro. ‘ 

“ He is not here! He is not there!” 

Eye of Crooke, and hand of maid, explore each glis- 
tening balustrade, 

And rifle every ancient stair, 

If they search, he may be yet beneath the “‘ Moorish 
cabinet.” - 

No! no! where'er they go, 
Still the cry is far below; 

And down they speed to the painted hall, and round 
by the old partitioned wall, 

Pausing a'dread at the kitchen-door : 
The fire illuminates the floor. 

Glancing round by flickering fits, on covers, colan- 
ders, and spits, 

Tankards and mugs in bright array, and the steel 
corselet, which, they say, 

Was worn by the Henchman, “ Valentine Bree,” 
when he served his Lord in the Low Countrie, 

And lost his nose at a siege unknown, with the greater 
part of his frontal bone. 

Who shall be the first to look ? 
Why—who but the Baillif, big Humphrey Crooke! 
And he enters the kitchen, so warm and so wide; 
And he whispers the lady by his side. 

Gertrude Gray, the virgin old; her cheek is wan, she 
shivers a’ cold, 

For “a bird” there is, on the broad hearth-stone ; 
but a different bird from ‘her loved’'—* her 
own”! 

Ralph was of nocturnal hue, with pointed beak, and 
** ogles”’ blue, 

This “nondescript!” is brown and gray, with his 

P wings and his tail half worn away ! 

With a Toucan “‘snifter” and toad-like head, and 
sparkling eyes of the ruby red, 

Eastern diamonds bathed in blood. 

(Eyes half unseen, half understood.) 
“Oh! it never is mine!" said Gertrude Gray; 
Trembling, sighing, and turning away. 

“It’s the voice and the motions,” said Humphrey 
Crooke. 

“* Oh, that naughty black cat!" said the terrified cook, 

‘* Depend on it, Madam, that Humphrey is right; 

“ But, oh! mercy on me! how he’s changed with the 
fright !" 

“Hush! hussey; hush !" said “ the virgin cold.” 

“« You lizard !—you spawn of Beelzebub's fold !— 

“ You impudent besom !—chattering and old !— 

“ Curse of Wigglesford !—speak but again— 

“ And” she couldn’t speak—she shook her cane. 








All this time the Bird was still as a druid stone on 
the Cricklowe Hill, 
Till Simpkins brought the wicker cage, 
When, like a fiend aroused from sleep, 
He clucked and snapped with helpless rage, 
And scratched the floor with thorny feet ; 
Then staggered in, with a drunken spin, 
Crying with might, ‘‘ You rogue, good night !” 
Saints above! attend and keep 
All the host of mischief hence, 
Seeking slumbering innocence ; . 
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Lest the poor soul, by sin defiled, from gift of life 
should be exiled, 

Whilst on no heavenly thing it thinks, but twines 
itself in Satan’s links. 





«« Father Flynn”’ is “‘ the Irish priest ;’—I think we 
mentioned him once before ; 

His “lodgings and board” are with Winifred Reade, 
at the “ Five Ways Farm,” on ‘Coppenhill 
Moor.” 

He serves the chapel of Lady Malone, a dame from 
‘the nate little Isle of our own.” 

He had tippled his ‘“ punch,” and “ whistled his 
prayers,” : 
And was wending his way to the chamber stairs 
(Late indeed, for the village was gay 
At the “ Statute Fair ’’—on that very same day), 

‘When—hush ! to a voice at the boundary door, and a 

terrible scream from the desolate moor ! 
All are scared !—The gate’s unbarred ! 
A form “in white” flits thro’ the yard! 

Isit a“ nun!” or a “ bleeding page,” with a dirk in 

his ribs, as you see on the stage? 
*Tis—Little Mabel Reade !—I ween, 
And she faints full length on the oaken screen ! 

Cold she lies—and lily-pale—but they tickle her 
throat with some rosemary ale, 

And she soon revives, and she tells them “her tale :” 

“ First—of the death of the luckless Daw—how he 
returned from the Lord knows where! 

Of the lady’s terrible wish !!—‘* Oh Law!” squeaks 
Widow Reed, with shiver and stare ; 

How Madam Grey was never undrest, and never re- 
turned again to bed, 

Till the new-found bird was safe at rest on the velvet 
stool by her canopy head ; 

How—at eleven (by St. Gundulph’s bell) they all had 
rushed to their lady’s door, 

‘Where curses and groans were heard !—as well—as a 
trotting and hobbling all over the floor! 

With a capering “ more liker” hoofs than lege—and 
a mortal odour of ancient eggs! 

Crooke opened the door—he saw no one there, but 
the sleepy bird on the old arm-chair, 

And my lady! abed, ‘stark out of her wits!” 

Like a new born “ babby”’ a’sucking her thumb: 

Her mouth and her eyes convulsed in fits, 

And ‘‘as deaf asa bucket,” and “‘ blind and dumb!” 





’ Tis ‘ twelve !”—at Lady Gertrude’s door: down on 
their knees, by two, by four— 

Margery Simpkins — Simon Lees —(the poaching 
covey what tends the bees) ; 

Humphrey Crooke, Moses Brighte, and Silvester 
Jones, the acolyte ; 

And Benjamin Dabbs, in time of need, aroused from 
sleep by Mabel Reade, 

Awaiting the bidding of ‘ Father Flynn,” who is 
garbed and prepared, and hath entered in. 

The Daw hath arouscd him, he shifts his place, ‘‘ stand- 
ing at ease’ with an air of grace, 

In one of the chamber’s wealthiest nooks, on an elc- 
gant pile of foreign books : 

Says Father Flynn aloud (says he), ‘ Be as still ‘asa 
bell,’ at the pripirashun. 

“ Exorcism is a ceremo-nie ! * 
the conjurashun ! 


The juice of it all is 
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“ The devil is here himself "’ savs he ; ‘‘ Oh! sorrow’s 
the twist he'll get wid me!” 
Thus he speaks, and thereupon 
He reads a charm from sainted John. 
and scarcely uttered were the words— 
‘When loud and loud a Bedlam shout 
Of Demons echoed round about, 
With clapping, like the wings of birds : 
Wild were the cries! 
“ Arise! 
“ Arise! 
« Brothers! a Prize! a Prize! a Prize! 
‘ Earth may strive !—Hell shall win.” 
“« Mind your own business! Paddy Flynn!” 





All is dark in the lady's room, smothered fire, and 
clamoor and fume— 

Lightning, tremour, and odours vile—laughter and 
hellish mirth the while ; 

Blasphemy, and words of shame, and crackling of a 
creeping flame. 

Never was heard such a wierdly sound ; each one lies 
with his nose to the ground ; 

Till Father Flynn is the first to rise, with his whisker 
singed, and a pair of eyes 

Such as are worn at Horselydown, at a slashing 

“ mill,” with a ‘ hundred” down, 

«Tm kilt! entirely, my dears!" (says he), 
“Oh! here's the broth of a job! for me! 
« Silvester Jones! be lookin’, my dear ! 
“‘ Do you snift fresh air? is the morning clear ?”” 

All arose—save the one-eyed cook. ‘‘ It’s a beautiful 
morning!” said Mister Crooke, 

“ Bless my heart ! how the time has gone ! It's striking 
‘seven!’ and I thought it ‘ one!’ 

“Father Flynn! have they used you so’ your hea- 
venly face is black and blue!” 

“Ay! true for yees all! I’ve a wicked blow! Sure 
I'd hould iv their tails, and I grappled with two! 

“In the divarshins, I dropped my ‘stole,’ and I 
wonder they didnit pick up my soul!” 


THE DEMON BIRD.—THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 


The Daw hath fled !— 
Upon the bed 
A blackened heap of cinder lies! 
The roof is shivered over-head, 
The casement all in ruin lies. 
How—the village ran to see 
The closing of the mystery — 
And, of the rest, I must not say— 
This is “ the Legend of Gertrude Gray!" 





EPILOGUE. 
The maids and the men are scattered wide—Hum- 
phrey Crooke lies underground. 
Mabel Reade is a mariner’s bride, and he carries salt- 
butter to Nootka Sound. 
Margery Simpkins is quite insanc—Alas! ‘tis in a 
pensive way— 
You or I, 
Would droop and cry, 
To hear her tell of her by-gone day ; 
But she lives with those who seldom feel, in the nice 
bare walls of a new bastile ; [*' cruel, 
Where ‘“‘cruel* means ‘‘kind"'—and ‘ kind” is 
And bliss! is a fragment of water-gruel. 





Father Flynn, in mirthful dreams and ruddy health, 
one Christmas tide, 

Was nodding in his wicker chair, and there without s 
murmur died ! 

Lady Malone and Sir Benedict Hone (her graceless 
nephew), and Lord Torbay, 

Have left their tenants and lands alone, and are hic- 
cupping now in Biscay Bay, 

Wending southward to bathe their shins, and to 
glean a few additional sins. 





Wigglesford Hall is closed for aye! 

The oak and the elm are all cut down :— 

A gentleman came, last midsummer-day, 

With “his pen and his book,” and it “Fell to the 
Crown!” 





THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


, N Surrey, some three 
|, miles from Chertsey, is 
a quiet, dull, seques- 
tered nook,calledShep- 
perton Green. Whe- 
ther the new philan- 
thropy of new pauper 
laws hath, of late years, 
™ sought out the spot, I 

) know not. At the time 
whereof I write, the 
olden charity dwelt in 
*5) an old workhouse—a 

| primitive abiding-place 
] for the broken plough- 
man, the palsied shep- 
herd, the old, old pea- 
sant, for whom nothing 
= more remained in this 











world but to die. The governor of this abode of 
benevolence dwelt in the lower part of the build- 
ing, and therein, as the village trade might fluc- 
tuate, made or mended shoes. Let the plain truth 
be said—the governor was acobbler. Within a 
stone’s cast of the workhouse, was a little white 
gate swung between two hedge-banks in the road 
to Chertsey. Here, pass when you would, stood 
an old man, whose self-imposed office it was to 
open the gate; for the which service the passen- 
ger would drop some small benevolence in the 
withered hand of the aged peasant. ‘This man 
was a pauper—one of the almsmen of the village 
workhouse. 

There was a custom—whcether established by 
the governor aforesaid, or by predecessors of a 
vanished century, I know not—that made it the 
privilege of the oldest pauper to stand the porter 
at the gate; his perquisite, by right of years, the 
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halfpence of the rare pedestrian. As the senior 
died, the living senior succeeded to the office. 
Now the gate—and now the grave. 

And this is all the history? All. The story 
is told—it will not bear another syllable. The 
“Old Man” is at the gate; the custom which 
places him there has been made known, and with 
it ends the narrative. 

How few the incidents of life—how multitudi- 
nous its emotions! How flat, monotonous may 
be the circumstance of daily existence, and yet how 
various the thoughts which spring fromit! Look 
at ue landscape, broken into hill and dale, 
with trees of every hue and form, and water wind- 
ing in silver threads through velvet fields. How 
beautiful—for how various! Cast your eye over 
that moor; it is flat and desolate—barren as 
barren rock. Not so. Seek the soil, and then, 
with nearer gaze, contemplate the wondrous 
forms and colours of the thousand mosses growing 
there; give ear to the hum of busy life sounding 
at every root of poorest grass. Listen! Does 
not the heart of the earth beat audibly beneath 
this seeming barrenness—audibly as where the 
corn grows and the grape ripens? Is it not so 
with the veriest rich and the veriest poor ?—with 
the most active and with apparently the most inert? 

That “Old Man at the Gate” has eighty years 
upon hishead--eighty years, covering it with natural 
reverence. He was once in London—only once. 
This pilgrimage excepted, he has never journeyed 
20 miles from the cottage in which he was born; of 
which he became the master ; whereto he brought 
his wife; where his children saw the light, and 


their children after ; where many of them died > 
and whence, having with a stout soul, fought 
against the strengthening ills of poverty and old 
age, he was thrust by want and sickness out, and, 
with a stung heart, he laid his bones upon a 
workhouse bed. 

Life to the ‘Old Man” has been one long path 
across a moor—a flat, unbroken journey ; the eye 
uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. Coldness and 
sterility have compassed himround. Yet, has he 
been subdued tg the blankness of his destiny? 
Has his mind remained the unwrit page that 
schoolmen talk of—has his heart become a clod ? 
Has he been made by poverty a moving image— 
a plough-guiding, corn-thrashing instrument? 
Have not unutterable thoughts sometimes stirred 
within his brain—thoughts that elevated, yet con- 
fused him with a sense of eternal beauty—coming 
upon him like the spiritual presences to the shep- 
herds? Has he not been beset by the inward and 
mysterious yearning of the heart towards the un- 
known and the unseen? He has been a plough- 
man. In the eye of the well-to-do, dignified with 
the accomplishments of reading and writing, of 
little more intelligence than the oxen treading the 
glebe. Yet, who shall say that the influence of 
nature—that the glories of the rising sun may not 
have called forth harmonies of soul from the rustic 
drudge, the moving statue of a man! 

That worn-out, threadbare remnant of huma- 
nity at the gate ; age makes it reverend, and the 
inevitable—shall inevitable be said ’—injustice of 
the world, invests it with majesty ; the majesty of 
suffering meekly borne, and meekly decaying, 
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“The poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
This text the self-complacency of competence 
loveth to quote: it hath a melody in it, a lulling 
sweetness to the selfishness of our nature. Hun- 
ger, and cold, and nakedness, are the hard portion 
of man; there is no help for it; rags must flutter 
about us; man, yes, even the strong man, his 
only wealth (the wealth of Adam) wasting in his 
bones, must hold his pauper hand to his brother 
of four meals per diem ; itis ancecessity of nature, 
and there is no help for it. And thus some men 
send their consciences to sleep by the chinking of 
their own purses. Necessity of evil is an ex- 
cellent philosophy, applied to everybody but— 
ourselves, 

These easy souls will see nothing in our “ Old 
Man at the Gate ” but a pauper, let out of the 
workhouse, for the chance of a few halfpence. 
Surely, he is something more? He is old; very 
old. “Every day, every hour, earth has less claim 
in him. He is so old, so fecble, that even as you 
look he seems sinking. At sunset, he is scarcely 
the man who opened the gate to you in the 
morning. Yet there is no disease in him—none. 
He is dying of old age. He is working out that 
most awful problem of life—slowly, solemnly. 
He is now, the badged pauper—and now, in the 
unknown country with Solomon ! 

Can man look upon a more touching solemnity? 
There stands the old man, passive as a stone, 
nearer, every moment, to churchyard clay! It 
was only yesterday that he took his station at the 
gate. uk predecessor held the post for two 
years; he too daily, daily dying— 

“ Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
‘The weary wheels of life at length stood still." 

How long will the present watcher survive? 
In that very uncertainty—in the very hoariness 
of age which brings home to us that uncertainty— 
there is something that makes the pauper sacred; 
for, in the course of nature, is not the oldest man 
the nearest to the angels ? 

Yet, away from these thoughts, there is re- 
yerence due to thatold man. What has been his 
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life? A war with suffering. What a beautiful 
world is this! How rich and glorious! How 
abundant in blessings—great and little—to thou- 
sands! What a lovely place hath God made it; 
and how have God’s creatures darkened and out- 
raged it to the wrong of one another! Well, 
what had this man of the world?) What stake, as 
the effrontery of selfishness has it? The wild-fox 
was better cared for. ‘Though preserved some 
day to be killed, it was preserved until then. 
What did this old man inherit? Toil, incessant 
toil, with no holiday of the heart: he came into 
the world a badged animal of labour ; the pro- 
perty of animals. What was the earth to him? 
—a place to die in. 

“he poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
Shall we then, accommodating our sympathies to 
this hard necessity, look serenely down upon the 
wretched? Shall we preach only comfort to our- 
selves from the doomed condition of others? It 
is an easy philosophy ; so easy there is but little 
wonder it is so well exercised. 

But “The Old Man at the Gate” has, for 
seventy years, worked and worked; and what his 
closing reward! ‘The workhouse. Shall we not, 
some of us, blush crimson at our own world- 
successes, considering the destitution of our 
worthy, single-hearted fellows? Should not afflu- 
ence touch its hat to “ ‘The Old Man at the Gate” 
with a reverence for the years upon him; he— 
the born soldier of poverty, doomed for life to 
lead life’s forlorn hope, always scarred, yet ae 
escaping? Thus considered, surely Dives should 
unbonnet to Lazarus. 

‘To our mind, the vencrableness of age made 
“The Old Man at the Gate” something like a 
spiritual presence. He was so old, who could 
say how few the pulsations of his heart between 
him and the grave! But there he was with a 
meck happiness upon him; gentle, cheerful. He 
was not built up in bricks and mortar ; but was 
still in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him; the sky—the trees—the green sward, 
—and flowers with the breath of God in them! 





SONG FOR JUNE. 


Come, come, the ruddy rose 
Is blushing on the tree ; 
And lily buds unclose 
Their bosoms to the bee. 
The gleesome world is young 
In Summer’s laughing beam, 
And sweet the silver tongue 
Of ev'ry running stream. 


Ah, come—ere Winter blows 
With desolating breath 
O’er lily and the rose, 
And streams are dumb as death. 
Yet then, e’en then, my sweet— 
Ah, come,—for still in thee 
Do roses, lilies meet, 
And life-long melody. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
BY CATHERINE PARR. 


—Ir was but a moment, a shadow came o'er 

The path of the sunbeam, my dream was no more ; 
No meteor wert thou, but a lowlier thing, 

The sun had illumined a dove’s snowy wing! 


Thou hadst caught from his splendour a glory of lights 

But when shade came across thee, I knew whence thy 
flight. ; 

O type of earth’s genius! outshining its birth 

Till the shadow revealeth its kindred to earth. 


O type of earth’s genius! thou white-bosomed dove, 
As thy glory passed from thee, so passed not my love, 
To my vision less bright, to my spirit more dear, 
When I knew thou wert kindred in love and in fear. 
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THE MODERN CRUSOE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


Any one, casting his eye over the eastern hemi- 
sphere of our planet, will, if his search be diligent, 
discover, in about the 37th degree of southern 
latitude, and the 77th of eastern longitude, two 
small specks in the wide waste of waters of the 
Indian Ocean, as near as may be midway between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the coast of New 
Holland. 

These islands are known to mariners by the 
names of St. Paul’s and Amsterdam, and may be 
seen, in clear weather, at twenty or thirty miles 
distance, rearing their lofty heads, like twin 
giants, far above the turbulent billows which 
surround them. On a bright sunny morning, in 
the month of December, 1820, the bcight of the 
southern summer, the Honourable East India 
Company’s ships the Marchioness of Ely and 
Lady Campbell were on their outward passage 
to China, distant from these islands about two 
hundred and fifty miles, holding their steady 
course over the swelling sea, like two trusty 
friends who had consorted, on a dreary path, for 
the double purpose of company and protection. 

A difference of opinion had existed, for some 
days, between the two captains respecting the 
longitude, and, it being the occasional practice of 
seamen to “sight” these islands to ascertain the 
correctness of their time, it was agreed between 
them to spend a day or two in the examination of 
the geological structure and other curiosities of 
their seldom-trodden shores. We also promised 
ourselyes a day’s sporting with the hogs, wild 
fowl, seals, &c., with which they are said to 
abound, 

The breeze proved variable, and it required 
several days to reach them; we were no longer in 
those regions where the trade winds blow their 
healthful breezes, scattering plenty round the 
earth, their steadiness becoming a proverb in the 
exact reverse of ourown. With us, “ As change- 
able as the wind,” is a common expression, not 
more trite than true; while the native of those 
smiling climes may compare the constancy of his 
mistress to the wind, and convey a compliment by 
the comparison. 

At length the ships made the land, and dropped 
their anchors on the eastern side of the island 
of St. Paul’s, about a mile from the shore, in a 
sandy substance, having much the appearance of 
wet gunpowder, this being the only place ships 
can anchor with any degree of safety. 

We soon hoisted out the boats and rowed for 
the shore. Vlaming, the Dutch navigator, appears 
to have visited these islands as early as 1697, 
giving the name of Amsterdam to the northern- 
most, and the southern, and largest, St. Paul’s, 
which latter extends in a north-west and south- 
easterly direction eight or ten miles, and is about 


five miles in breadth. Opposite to the place 
where we had anchored the ships, on the east side 
of the island, we found an entrance to a large cir- 
cular basin, through which the sea ebbs and flows, 
and across the throat of this inlet there is a bar. 
This lagoon, or basin, is evidently the crater of an 
exhausted volcano; the bar is composed of large 
rounded pebbles, and has more the appearance of 
a work of art than a production of nature. The 
narrow opening is about a pistol-shot wide into 
the basin alluded to, and in which a great many 
seals were found playing. The tide rushes through 
this inlet with great se 3; at half-ebb there is 
great difficulty in getting boats over the bar, 
which, however, once passed, the basin, or lagoon, 
is entered immediately, where the water is as 
smooth as a lake, though the sea be raging with- 
out. A lofty bluff headland appears on each 
side the entrance, and a rock, eighty or ninety 
feet high, somewhat resembling a sugar-loaf or 
nine-pin, stands at a small distance from the 
shore. This basin, or rather this crater of an 
extinct volcano, is between two and three miles 
in circuit, and has thirty fathoms of water in the 
middle, which depth is sustained until within fifty 
feet of the shore. 

All round it, except at the entrance from the 
sea, is table-land, rising, in some places, perpen- 
dicularly from the basin to an altitude ne from 
six hundred to seven hundred feet. In rowing 
round we saw smoke rising amid the stones in 
various places; on landing we found the water 
close to the basin so hot that we could not bear 
our hands init. The temperature of the air was 
73° by thermometer, which, on being plunged in 
the water, ascended to 200°, and on repeating 
the experiment in various places, it rose to a 
similar elevation. After catching some fish they 
were boiled in the springs, whieh are all close to 
the sides of the lagoon, or basin, and, in many 
places, mix with and heat it to a considerable 
degree ; and, as fish abound in vast numbers in 
all parts of the basin, they are caught very readily ; 
so that, as Vlaming says, you may really throw the 
fish fastened on the heck out of the cold water 
into the hot and boil them. 

Upon mentioning this circumstance to an in- 
credulous but facetious friend, he replied, nothing 
is wanted to render the place perfect but melted 
butter growing in cocoa-nuts hard by. 

It was on the north side of the inlet where we 
landed, amongst innumerable seals, some of which 
we killed for their skins; we then went in search 
of fresh water, hogs, and vegetables, these articles 
being particularly acceptable after a long sea 
voyage, and immediately commenced the ascent 
of the hill. 

Up a considerable part of the way the path is 
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good, but poead that we found great difficulty in 
ascending, the slippery coarse grass over which 
we walked causing us to slide downward almost 
every other step. Upon arriving at the top, we 
found, instead of the interior of the island being 
table-land, it was broken into valleys. Undulating 
plains and massive lumps of rocks were piled up 
in various places in strange confusion. Volcanic 
matter was visible, though not to the extent that 
might be expected from the evidences exhibited 
of the fiery origin of the place. Geen patches 
of verdure, intermingled with coarse grass, and 
aquatic birds wheeling about, uttering their dis- 
cordant screams, were the only signs of life, both 
animal and vegetable, that could be seen. It is 
almost impossible to imagine asolitude more impres- 
sive. The view, however, looking down towards 
the lagoon, is beautiful to excess—it has the ap- 
pearance of an immense bowl filled with the 
clearest water, with a portion of its side broken 
off, through which fracture the sea appears to have 
entered and filled it. Within all is calm and mo- 
tionless, and bright as the most transparent crys- 
tal, the rocks and cliffs being reflected on its 
smooth unruffled surface with all the truthfulness 
of a mirror; while without the sea, dashing over 
the bar and amongst the rocks at the entrance of 
the inlet, foaming, advancing, and receding, offers 
a marked contrast to the repose which reigns 
within. The spot is pregnant with melancholy 
interest, and seemed to mourn the desolating 
energy of the subterranean fires which, at some 
not very distant date, had spread such devastation 
around, 

As far as the eye could reach the vision was 
bounded by the sea, except in the direction of the 
adjacent island of Amsterdam, whose faint blue 
outline was visible in the extreme distance. 
After remaining for a time admiring this singular 


scene, our party separated in two divisions, one 
taking for its route a small sandy valley, the other 
traversing a rocky section of the island whose 
frowning precipices overhung the sea. Fowling- 
pieces, muskets, and pistols were examined and 
loaded, and away we went in search of any game 
which would supply us with fresh provisions. 

The wild hogs (a few being on the island at the 
time of our visit, though not in a thriving condi- 
tion) were, it is presumed, turned adrift upon the 
shore by humane individuals, with the kind in- 
tention of affording a supply of food to the crews 
of vessels who, from accident or other causes, 
might be driven to extremities for want of it. 

When Viaming visited these islands in 1697, 
he made no mention of any animal, except seals, 
existing upon them. 

After a scrambling march, under a broiling sun, 
for three hours, we arrived at acentral position 
in the island, having had the good fortune to 
secure three small pigs on our route, one of which, 
on being wounded, ran between the legs of a sea- 
man and knocked him down with such violence as 
nearly to send him over the cliff into the sea 
below. He was saved by a mere accident. We 
halted here, and partook of some refreshment, 
sheltered from the scorching rays of the sun by 
two immense rocks, or blocks of stone, which, 
leaning against cach other, apparently for support, 
formed a natural cave or archway set up 10 the 
wilderness for our convenience and accommo- 
dation. 


“As Isat aparg ut the cavern'd stone 
Like Elijah gt Horeb’s cave alone, 
And felt as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the kn, 
A sti'l small voice came through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his fretful child, 
Which banished bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying, ‘ Man is distant, though God is near.’”” 
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We soon despatched our slight repast, and re- 
newed our march to the opposite side of the island, 
our strength recruited by the food we had taken ; 
everybody was full of life and animation ; shouts 
of laughter were constantly pealing forth, as an 
unsuccessful shot was sent after a scampering pig, 
squealing at the top of his voice, and hiding in 
the recesses of the rocks, out of which it was im- 
possible to rout him. We found unless we mor- 
tally wounded a hog we never bagged him: he 
invariably made his escape. 

Pursuing our career, amidst this kind of sport, 
we entered a narrow gorge: on either hand the 
rocks were piled in inextricable confusion; it 
seemed as though we rather passed through than 
between them. In places for a distance of 100 to 
150 yards they formed a complete tunnel, emerg- 
ing Asia which we entered a labyrinth of broken 
rocks, which had the appearance of being the 
wreck of a mountain shattered by some terrible 
convulsion into a thousand fragments, and scat- 
tered over the plain. After losing and finding 
our path at least a dozen times, we issued from 
this perplexing place into the open country, when 
one of the strangest-looking beings ever seen was 
the first object that arrested our attention. 

At a short distance from us we discovered a 
man, a stranger to our party, who at first appeared 
disposed to avoid us, but, owing to the nature of 
his position, that was almost an impossibility ; the 
open country was before him it is true, but the 
view was unobstructed to the sea, and we were 
between him and the only hiding-place at hand— 
the narrow rocky defile through which we had 
so lately passed, and from which, as we after- 
wards found, he had retreated on hearing our 
approach, 

He appeared to consider any further attempts 
at concealment unnccessary, and gradually ap- 
proached us. He wore upon his head a roughly- 
made seal-skin cap, a jacket made of similar ma- 
terials covered his body, and a ragged pair of 
coarse canvass secaman’s trousers enveloped his 
lower extremities. His face was deeply bronzed 
by exposure, and a long beard hung down from 
his chin upon his chest, which was open to view ; 
a long gun was in his hand. 

“ The only law of a desert land,” and held ina 
position for instant use, should its services be re- 
quired, single-handed he would have been a dan- 
gerous foe, but, opposed to our numcrous party, 
resistance would be madness, and, no harm being 
meant or intended on our side, we were at a loss 
to account for the cautious and somewhat menacing 
attitude he assumed. We thought we had found 
the Robinson Crusoe of the place, and, all circum- 
stances considered, the suggestion was excusable. 
The surprise of his great prototype, on discovering 
the impression of the footprint in the sand, could 
not be greater than ours, in finding a human being 
in a situation so remote from the haunts of men 
as this souteny place, this speck upon the globe; 
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the dotting of a pin’s point upon the map being 
an exaggeration of its size, in comparison with 
the defined proportions of the rest of the world. 

Upon asking him whether he belonged to the 
party of our consort, he replied in the negative, 
and at the same time expressed his joy on finding 
we were his countrymen, upon which information 
his caution was instantly banished ; and, without 
further reserve, told us he had seen the ships 
anchor in the road, and the boats approach the 
shore, and then he fled into the interior of the 
island, and gave as his reasons for such proceed- 
ing, that he had been ill used and robbed by a 
party who had landed on the island about six 
months previous to our visit. 

Confidence rapidly sprung up between us ; and 
among other things he gave us the following brief 
outline of his lifc, and the cause that led him to 
adopt this strange and solitary place for his abode. 

His name, he said, was George Stewart, and 
that he came from a rural district in North Bri- 
tain; in early life he emigrated, with many others, 
to the Canadas, hoping to better his condition in 
the New World; after suffering many misfor- 
tuncs and hardships, his agricultural speculation 
ending in ruin, he joined a hunting expedition in 
the backwoods of America, in the service of a 
fur company; from some circumstance which he 
did not explain, he abandoncd this pursuit. 

Having found his way to a seaport, he then 
embarked in an American whaler, which ship 
had left him on the island where we found him, 
as near as he could calculate, about a year; he 
had lost all reckoning as regards time, neither 
knowing the day in its monthly or weekly posi- 
tion. 

English and American whalers sometimes leave 
men upon the island for the purpose of catching 
seals, and taking their skins and oil, the ship 
pursuing her voyage to other seas for the grander 
object of killing whales, and, having completed 
their cargo (which sometimes occupies a period 
of one or two years’ varying duration, according 
to the succcssful nature of their operations), they 
return home, picking up on their route the men 
me have left at different places scaling. 

t happens sometimes that the ship is lost, and 
humanity shudders at the fate of the hapless indi- 
viduals thus left to their solitary fate. We dwelt 
upon the chance of his cithcr being forgotten, or 
that his ship might be lost, and urged him to take 
his passage in ours, which he instantly declined. 
Taking a irely interest in his behalf, we expressed 
our surprise at his being able to sustain such a 
solitary existence ; he acknowledged it was very 
irksome at first, but that was occasioned by his 
companion, with whom he had repeated quarrels ; 
but since he had left him for the neighbouring 
island (which he thought was nine months since) 
he had been much happier. As for solitude, he 
was used to it, having spent months quite alone 
in the wilds of America, when engaged on bis fur- 
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hunting expeditions, and that he was then per- 
fectly contented. 

Of course our astonishment was excited on 
finding in such a place, with every circumstance 
to bind two loncly men together, if not for the 
sake of socicty, at least for protection, that they 
should separate: it appeared, however, that his 
companion was of a quarrclsome disposition, ava- 
ricious, and overbearing ; “ And at night,” said 
Stewart, “I never closed my eyes in safety, for 
fear of being murdered by him, knowing that all 
the profits accruing from their mutual labours in 
scaling would belong to the survivor, and there 
would be no evidence to prove that I had not 
died a natural death.” 

Under these circumstances existence became 
insupportable; and one morning after a quarrel, 
ending in a desperate conflict, in which they 
seriously wounded each other, they agreed to 
separate, and casting lots which should depart, 
and Stewart winning the choice, remained on St. 
Paul’s; his companion, taking the largest of the 
two boats left them by their ship, sailed for the 
neighbouring island of Amsterdam, and from 
that hour to the time of our meeting Stewart 
they had never scen or heard of each other. 

Dugnk our conversation with him, among other 
things he mentioned, while looking for scals, he 
had seen ships at various times pass the island; 
but, with the exception of the one which robbed 
him, none had sent a boat on shore; and the re- 
membrance of his former treatment induced him 
to endeavour to avoid a mecting with us. “ But,” 
said the honest-hearted fellow, “it was wrong to 
suppose all men were like the cowards who ill- 
treated and robbed a single man in my situation. 
Bah!” said he, with a strong Scotch accent, 
“ they were Portuguese.” 

One day, while hunting scals in a remote part 
of the island, he found upon a flat shelving rock, 
near the sca beach, a human skeleton, which he 
supposed was the remains of some former inha- 
bitant of the place, who, like himsclf, had been 
left for the purpose of taking skins, and, being 
overtaken by sickness, had crawled to the spot 
where his bones were found, in the hope of see- 
ing a ship pass by, and, waiting there in vain, had 
died in a manncr the heart sickens to dwell upon. 
This circumstance caused him great uneasiness 
for some time; he, however, performed the last 
offices upon his remains, and buried them near 
the spot where they were found. 

Some time after the above melancholy affair, 
while repairing his boat, he was alarmed by a 





rumbling noise proceeding from the circular 
basin, which was followed by a smart shock of an 
earthquake, ‘This he stated was the only occur- 
rence of the kind that had happened during his 
residence there. 

He had been able to exist very well, the lagoon 
supplying him with abundance of fish, and occa- 
sionally he killed a hog, but was indifferently 
supplicd with vegetables. ‘The biscuit left him 
by his ship was nearly expended, which he felt 
as an evil; but we relieved his anxicty by pro- 
mising to leave him a good store for his future 
wants, together with some flour, ammunition, and 
fishing lines and hooks. 

Our excursion being brought to a close, our 
newly-found friend conducted us to his hut, 
which was upon the margin of the lagoon, in a 
recess formed by nature in the rock: the entrance 
he had narrowed with stones, filling the inter- 
stices with sand and earth combined, leaving a 
small doorway, which was curtained with a ve 
of canvass. It contained a secaman’s chest, a large 
barrel which held the skins he had dricd, and in 
other parts skins were undergoing the process 
necessary for their preservation. A scaman’s 
Haare and bedding, with a gun, and a few 
other articles, completed the furniture of his 
cabin. 

It surprised our party to find his dwelling so 
near the place where we landed, and that we 
should have passed it unobserved; but the fact 
can be accounted for in no other way than our 
being overwhelmed with the novelties of the 
place, and unable to bestow any time upon objects 
which appeared insignificant. 

As night was fast approaching, we felt anxious 
to return to our vessel, Stewart accompanying US 
in his boat, first extracting a promise not to take 
him to sea. 

On board he was the object of considerable 
curiosity, and amused those who had not been on 
shore with a recital of his monotonous exist- 
ence; and when urged again to leave his dreary 
abode, and sail with us, he stoutly declined, 
having a firm reliance in the word of the captain 
of his ship, who, he was confident, would call for 
him when he had completed his cargo. : 

The breeze freshening, we became impatient 
to put to sea, and, having fulfilled our promise to 
Stewart in supplying his deficiencies, we got un- 
der way; and for some time all eyes were fixed 
upon his receding figure in his boat, when the 
extreme distance at last shut him and his solitary 
abode for ever from our view. 
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BATEMAN’S ORCHIDACE& OF MEXICO AND GUATEMALA.* 


Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starred with ton thousand blossoms, flow around 
The grey trunks —"—Sunetrey. 


A pisTinauIsHEp traveller has said, that ‘delight is 
but a poor word to express the feelings of a naturalist 
when he first sets foot within the virgin forests of 
South America.” The magnificent work now before 
me, compiled by a gentleman of great taste and varied 
acquirements, furnishes, at the same time, a substan- 
tial proof of the correctness of Humboldt’s assertion, 
and the strongest possible indication of the passion for 
orchideous flowers that has sprung up within the last 
twenty vears in England, and now pervades all classes 
of florists—those who, blest with the gifts of fortune, 
can procure and cultivate them, and those also who, 
like myself, must rest content with admiring them at 
horticultural shows, or depicted on the ample page of 
Mr. Bateman; and (it would be ungrateful to omit 
the mention) in the ‘ wreaths” that adorn the less 
expensive, though not less beautiful, publication of 
Professor Lindley. These, truly the most strange, most 
rare, most beautiful of all the vegetable glories that 
make glad the face of nature, though our acquaintance 
with them here is but yet in its infancy, were the 
objects of admiration to some of the earlier botanists. 
Rumphius, the compiler of the “ Herbarium Amboy- 
nense,” says of them, ‘‘ Now come we to describe a 
noble family of plants, which is remarkable for always 
having its dwelling aloft upon the branches of other 
trees, and which scorns the lowly ground, like the seats 
and castles of the great, which are usually built in ele- 
vated situations ; and as nobility is distinguished by its 
appropriate and dignified attire, so this tribe of plants 
has a towering mode of growth quite peculiar to itself.” 
Hernandez, called the ‘Pliny of New Spain,” who 
flourished about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
decorated almost every page of bis work with the 
Mexican orchis, and crowned his admiration by dedi- 
cating it to the Lyncean Academy of Rome, the pecu- 
liar emblem of which learned body it subsequently 
became. Plumier also paid much attention to this 
tribe, and his figures of the West Indian species, Mr. 
Bateman assures us, are even at the present day 
models of accuracy and beauty. Linneus knew only 
one hundred species; his genus Epidendrum com- 
prised all those which grew upon trees: not less than 
two thousand species are now known, and those 
classed by the “father of botany” under the genus 
Epidendrum include two hundred genera; of these 
Asia, Africa, and America have furnished nearly equal 
proportions: the European species are few, and 
though small in growth, and of humble origin, they 
are beautiful and singularly formed, but, as they 
are to be had for nothing, are disregarded by the 
crowd. If the rage for these flowers be not as 
transitory as that which inspirited the phlegmatic 
burghers of Haarlem during the memorable “tulip 
mania,” each succeeding year will be likely to add 


* The Orchidacere of Mexico and Guatemala, by James 
Bateman, Esq. Elephant folio, Published for the Author 
by Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 


largely to our stock, for there is still plenty of work for 
the collectors from Rio to Guiana; and recent tra- 
vellers have discovered that the interior of Africa (the 
banks of the Niger especially) teems with orchidaceous 
plants. The Orchidacez of each division of the globe 
have distinctive characters, by which their original 
habitat may be readily assigned. Their practical utility 
in any country is very limited, if we except the pro- 
duction of the substance called salep, Mr. Bateman 
informs us that the “ wourali” poison of Demerara is 
thickened by the juice of certain species of Orchis; a 
* charmed philtre,” the true “elixir of love,” is pre- 
pared in Amboyna from the minute farinaceous seeds 
of another member of the tribe. In Mexico, where 
the language of flowers is cultivated to a great extent, 
the Orchidacez comprise the entire alphabet. No 
event of life passes over without giving occasion to 
resort to these flowers to assist in the expression of 
feeling, whether it be of joy or of sorrow. Her- 
nandez says that the Mexican Indians set the highest 
value on them, for their beauty, figure, and delightful 
perfume; and Rumphius gravely affirms that the flowers 
themselves refused to be worn by any but princesses 
and ladies of high rank. The bulbs of some plants 
contain a watery juice, and these are used with avidity 
by the natives of Peru and Mexico. In Honduras the 
large hollow cylindrical stalks of a noble species of Epi- 
dendrum are converted by the juveniles of both sexes 
into musical instruments of a very primitive kind, sug- 
gestive to an ingenious mind of the origin of the French, 
and all the family of horns, The fact is destribed in 
the largest of the three engravings which have already 
attracted the reader’s notice; one young gentleman, 
untrammelled by ‘those troublesome disguises which 
we wear,” has secured his prize, and is ‘“ blowing up 
his trumpet” on terra firma; another, “ poised high 
in air,” is contemplating the descent, facilis descensus 
truly, of his companion, whom that treacherous branch 
has plunged into the stream beneath. It matters little 
to him, however, in a couple of minutes he will have 
paddled ashore, and shaking the spray from his elf 
locks, will console himself for his fall by performing 
a duo with his friend on the bank. This engraving, 
as well as the smaller ones on the same page, form 
part of the minor embellishments of Mr. Bateman’s 
work. The small engraving to the left represents a 
species of “ club-moss,” found in central Mexico and 
other parts of tropical America. It has the property, 
when dry, of folding itself up into a compact ball, 
which expands again under the influence of moisture. 
It is called Lycopodium involvens, and is found to 
retain its peculiar character for a great length of time 
when brought to this country, The other engraving 
represents a cocoa-nut carved by the native Indians of 
Guatemala. This reference to the illustrations reminds 
me that I did not sit down to write a history of the 
Orchidacere. For those who are already acquainted 
with their habits and characters I have written more 
than enough; and those who are not will feel grateful 
for having their attention directed to the consideration 
of a subject which will most abundantly repay them 
for all the care they may bestow upon it. 
W.R.B. 
12 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE never can fully appreciate the estimation of 
persons or things till we are deprived of them. 
Thus, when the every-day question comes to us, 
“ What sort of an exhibition has the Royal Aca- 
demy this season ?”’ we begin to reficct upon what 
has been put forth for public enlightenment for a 
few seasons back; and in our endeavours to com- 
pare the past with the present, as regards the 
advancement or retrogradation of the principal 
academicians, in the present display we miss the 
two greatest (perhaps with the exception of 
Turner), Calcott and Mulready. They have 
formed two of the several main features of excel- 
lence heretofore in the Academy Exhibition, but 
from neither of them have we so much as a sketch. 
We therefore inquire what there is to supply the 
hiatus which their absence forms. In the instance 
of the latter-named, deep as he is with us in our 
love for the beautiful—elevated as he ever will be 
in the opinions of those who have felt the classic 
air and poetic beauties which pervade even his 
most homely subjects—we nevertheless have to 
rejoice in the astounding production of Poole (a 
name hitherto almost unknown, but one which 
we must place in apposition to that of Mulready); 
for in the grand picture which he has contributed 
this season (No. 423, “Solomon Eagle exhorting 
the Pcople to Repentance during the Plague of 
the Year 1665”), we have matter for contemplation 
and delight—that which’ clevates our previous 
notions of British art, and creates a higher feel- 
ing of patriotism despite the cynical followers of 
cold correctness, academic hardness, and the 
French polish of the German schools. What 
a surprising picture is this! and as we write 
for those who go to exhibitions—not to the 
meagre-minded who are satisficd with the de- 
scription of one—we shall not attempt defining 
a mass of incidents which are far more powerfully 
proclaimed on canvass than a pen could possibl 

attempt. Poole has in this work shown himself 
not only an artist, but an intense observer and 
delineator of nature—perfect in all the techni- 
calities and rules necessarily prescribed as essen- 
tials in art—design, comparison, both in form and 
colour, and chiaro’scuro; for in the first-men- 
tioned quality he is gigantic, in the sccond pleas- 
ingly perfect, and in the last he charms the 
untutored eye as well as that of the most fastidious 
connoisseur. Above all, what has rendered the 
works of the greatest masters esscntially beautiful 
the genius of this young painter has secured as 
his own the very “soul of cxpression”—the an- 


tithesis to the cramping dogmas of an academy, 
and the “masquerade style which piques itself 
on giving the air of an Adonis to the driver of a 
hay-cart, and models the features of a milk-maid 
on the principles of the antique.” — We are aware 
of some slight inaccuracies in the drawing of one 
or two of the figures, but what are they ?—mis- 
spelt words in an exquisite poem. In the place 
of Calcott we have nothing but the imitations 
of him by Stanficld. We must here except 
those portions which Mr. 8. has made entirely 
his own—we allude to the invariable opposition 
of a white building to a dark leather-coloured 
one; we do not deny their existence in nature, 
any more than the good fortune .of the artist 
in always finding them so. By the way, we 
have a word or two on No, 78, “ Entrance to the 
Crypt, Roslyn Chapel,” D. Roberts, R.A., which 
reminds us of the soft mixture of yellow, green, 
and brown, which is to be found more often in 
Stilton cheese than in the objects depicted by D. 
Roberts, R.A. They are, nevertheless, extremely 
pleasing, more especially to the innocent visitors, 
and the eyes of the inexperienced ; consequently 
we recommend a perusal of the quotation from 
Quintilian in the front of the catalogue. ‘ Docti 
rationem artis intelligunt, indocti voluptatem,” 
and henceforth trust that D. Roberts, R.A., will 
appeal more to the “docti” than the “ indocti,” 
by a greater supply of the “ rationem” than the 
“voluptatem.” We offer a passing word of 
grateful praise for No. 108, “ Hagar and Ishmael,” 
a picture of original grace and sentiment, by that 
accomplished painter Eastlake; and No. 14, 
“ ‘The opening of the Walhalla, 1842,” by ‘Turner, 
one of the surprising specimens of the rare beau- 
ties in landscape painting, which have been only 
achieved by his masterly hand and mind; but 
have not space even to advert numerically to the 
superannuated absurdities of Messrs. Ward, How- 
ard, Drummond, Witherington, and others who 
must be allowed to go unscathed, whilst the pro- 
ductions of clever and deserving men are left to 
make their own appeals wherever their situations 
will allow them. 

As we entered the cast room, we involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ What! here again, old friends!” for 
there are apparently the same overpowering 
number of staring faces, attached to the same 
figures, in the same attitudes, under the same 
curtains, and leaning against the same pillars or 
on the same tables; reminding us of the old 
command at drill, “As you were”—to bestow 
the same headache which we invariably experience 
on leaying this exhibition. It is a positive cru- 
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elty. No. 163, “ Portrait of Thos. Priestly, Esq., 
Head Master of Mill Hill Grammar School, 
Painted at the request of his Pupils for the Dining 
Hall of the Institution,” T. Phillips, R.A., may be 
all very interesting to Thos. Priestly, Esq., the 
painter, and the pupils, but to us was anything 
but agreeable, seeing that, instead of regarding a 
book the gentleman has in his hand, he most 
perseveringly stared at us. Again, in No. 186, 
“ Portrait of Richard Bethell, Esq. Zo be pre- 
sented to himself and to his Family by his Con- 
slituents and Friends in the East Riding of the 
County of York,” J. Partridge—the said ‘Richard 
Bethell, 'Esq., continued staring at us instead of 
reading a newspaper which he is represented 
holding in his hand. We should have thought 
more kindly of the constituents, the friends, and 
the family, if they had kept Richard Bethell, 
Esq., to their own affectionate bosoms. Turn 
we to No. 198, “ Portrait of Sir William Burnett, 
K.C.H. Puinted at the request of the Medical 
Officers of the Royal Navy,” Sir M. A. Shee, 
P.R.A. ‘Why did ‘not the medical officers keep 
him to themselves, or why did not the painter 
confine the attention of Sir William Burnett to 
what he is represented as writing, instead of 
imitating his neighbours in fixedly staring at us? 
To the right of this last, in No. 211, we encoun- 
tered the stolid gaze of “ Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
President of the Council. Painted for the Ma- 
puaraces of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” F. 

rant, A. In the name of mercy, why this 
presentation? We are not aware of havin 
offended either the cast or west riding. We felt 
obliged to leave ; and, in conclusion, beg to offer 
an opinion that, with the exception of these 
nuisances, there is much to convince us that there 
is a better exhibition than usual, but that the ex- 
cellence emanates from a pressure from without, 
an increase in the abilities and exertions of the 
young and healthful blood dissociated from, but 
exhibiting in, the Royal Academy. 





NEW WATER-COLOUR GALLERY. 

We have visited the water colour exhibitions, 
and although the materials employed by those 
immediately following the art of painting in 
water colours have not as yet been the means of 
producing works of so imposing a character as 
those of the painter in oil, nevertheless we feel a 
glowing pride on entering the humbler portals 
of these exhibitions, as we reflect on their true 
ve eee displays of perfection in an art 
entirely British. 

As the names of De Wint, Copley Fielding, 
Hunt, Cox, Cattermole, and others of the Old 
Society have been so long familiar to the lovers 
of their fascinating art as to be considered fairly 
grafted on the public, we shall confine our no- 
tice to the New Society, and more particularly 
from a desire to render every assistance in our 
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power towards establishing an infant colony, 
driven by the greedy conduct of the parent in- 
stitution to make their own clearing—a dim- 
sighted policy, which by this time must have 
cost the old water-wagtails (as they have been 
humorously called) not afew unpleasant regrets. 
The characteristic difference between this and 
the old society is, in the new gallery, a dearth 
of landscape, but an excellent and in some in- 
stances unrivalled display of figure subjects, to 
which we shall advert. It may be a flattering 
thing to one of a small mind to find his name 
mentioned in a public journal (always excepting 
discreditably), But we consider ourselves as 
performing a greater service and higher duty 
to the public and the painter by dissecting more 
elaborately one or two works, from which act 
both may be benefited, in preference to the 
running fire usually adopted along a whole line 
of names—bestowing on A. the bald praise of 
“a nice little bit’—to B. that of “a perfect 
gem”—or to C. “ this is an exquisite drawing,” 
with perhaps the usual sprinkling of eulogistic 
technicalities. We shall therefore, by annoting 
the peculiarities of a few of the best contributions, 
as well as those of the highest pretensions, en- 
deavour to explicate those qualities which will 
be of service to, and the discrepancies to be 
avoided by, the immature artist. 

No. 30, “ Cromwell and Ireton intercepting a 
Letter of Charles I.,” L. Haghe, as a picture has 
more force and substance than perhaps has ever 
been produced in water colour, being equal in 
brilliancy and depth to the most deceptive effort 
from the pencil of De Hooge; as a historical 
record its claims are far greater-to our admira- 
tion. The portrait of the Protector is recog- 
nizable to the most infantile perception; and in 
the deep thought and fixed determination of its 
expression is easily divined the fate of the un- 
fortunate monarch. Again, in No. 326, “ Town 
Hall of Courtray,” by the same, we have another 
remarkable specimen of the means of the ma- 
teriel employed by the producers of this col- 
lection ; but this goes, as in the previously men- 
tioned work, as the smallest praise due to Mr. 
Haghe. As a composition it displays much 
mastery, both as regards form and colour, and 
the simple though forcible arrangement of the 
light may not only speak for this painter’s su- 
periority, but be regarded by some of his fellow 
members as indicative of a necessity to modulate 
the greater portion, so as to give power and 
point where the subject may require it. In 
juxta-position we turn to No. 343, “ Martin 
Luther reading to his Friends the Manuscript 
of one of his Pamphlets against the Abuses of 
the Romish Church,” E. H. Wekneer. In this 
picture, highly wrought as it is with an immense 
individual power throughout, is wanting the 
simplicity of a point so necessary to perfect the 
work. The painter has rayed too much; and 
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hy this struggling for effect, this wild show and 
absence of punctuation, what Mr. W. intends 
for an historical fact becomes an cnigma; and 
this must always be the case when objects, how- 
ever individual iy well exccuted, are wanting the 
development of a sum total. As painting ap- 
peals to us through the medium of the eye, the 
artist misapprchends the means and advantages 
of his art, where he neglects to simplify his ap- 
peal by not concentrating his effect. One orator 
will be heard, but five hundred declaiming at 
once constitute a Babel. 

On the opposite side of the same room is No. 
90, “ From Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ ” F. 
W. Topham. ‘This is the picture of the Exhi- 
bition, and not inferior to Gainsborough in his best 
time. A greater impression is to be made from 
this than any other in the gallery; and simply 
because every part has been not only chosen from 
nature, but that choice has been the result of a 
mind keenly and delicately susceptible of the 
truly picturesque—the arrangement of nature 
frec from the officious hand of artificiality. 

We lingered about this drawing with the same 
fond tenacity which ‘fopham has imparted to the 
countenances of the poor exiles; and although 
contributions of a higher range, such as No. 106, 
“ Christ’s Sermon,” by Henry Warren, and No. 
306, “ Jesus at the House of Simon the Pha- 
risce,” E, Corbould, withdrew us for a time, we 
yet felt Topham to be the poet amongst the 
scholars, and we were with him again. 


No. 1:33. “ Peace,” Jos. J. Jenkins. 


“Wi' mony a sweet babe fatherless, 
And mony a widuw mouniing.”” 
Benss, 

Is a clever appeal to our sympathics. The story 
of a wounded soldicr who i returned to his 
comrade’s widow with the mclancholy tidings of 
her husband’s death, is very beautifully told. 
‘The artistic knowledge is perfectly displayed; 
but, with the exception of the soldier (for which 
the painter appears to have had a true model), 
the figures we thought rather out of their 
station ; there is too much of the young marquis 
about the boy in the foreground. ‘The same 
out-of-class fault is in No, 333, called “ The 
Flower of the Fisher’s Hut,” E. Corbould, in 
which there is more of the hothouse plant than 
the wild flower of nature. These remarks, we 
trust, will be assumed in the same fecling and to 
the same purpose with which they emanate from 
us, t,e., the production of sound issue. Our 
desire is, to warn those who unwisely, and pro- 
bably unknowingly, leave Nature for an imitation 
of her—who allow themselves to be misled by 
the declaimers for the ideal and artificial—who 
are seduced by the high sounding terms of theo- 
retic wanderers ; and to put the student upon his 
guard against the false and vicious correctives 
that zealous ignorance would lead him to—in 
fact, to teach him to look for the difference be- 
tween the painted check and the glow of health 
and vitality. Cc. B. 
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THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 
BY M. A, TITMARSH, 


Tus is a book of fine observation, embodied in a happy 
quaintness of language; and, what is better than all, 
animated by a cordial nature, that, albeit delighting 
in the brightest aspects of things, has the courage to 
grasp the injustice and the meannesses of life wherever 
they present themselves. Mr. Titmarsh, as a tra- 
veller, has kept his heart as open as his eyes; and the 
result is, the best book yet written upon Ireland. It 
is not lumbered with the mere dry bones of a tourist’s 
guide, or thronged with peasantry, male and female, 
whose seraphic virtues ought to have promoted them 
to the sheets of the Minerva-press. Mr. Thackeray 
does not write for boarding-schools, with a stick of 
sugar-candy sucked to a point (or rather no point), 
but with a good, honest, straightforward goose-quill. 
Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, dilates upon the faci- 
lity with which, in this superficial world, a man may 
obtain and wear them, like the star and garter through 
life, the epithets “‘ good,” “ respectable.” Heis only to 
keep on the bright side of an act of Parliament—to 
deal in ‘‘ the inevitable decencies of life’"—to effect this. 
With the like facility may a man obtain a character 
for most amiable penmanship. He has only to make 


his book as sweet as a twelfth-cakc—has only to de- 
clare that all the men and women in it have no more 
wickedness in them than the saccharine images which 
usually adorn the work of the pastry-cook —and in- 
stant and large will be his renown for ‘conscience 
and tender heart.” If his dearest neighbour be robbed, 
half-killed, and thrown in a ditch, let him declare that 
the suffering man must have given great provocation 
to the poor fellows who attacked him; and great will 
be the benevolence acknowledged for the apologist, 
who has suffcred—nothing. These folks get the re- 
putation of amiability for trying to explain away 
positive affliction. With them, the Great Plague of 
London would be reduced to the typhus in an alley; 
and the Great Fire, to an alderman’s kitchen burnt 
with the boy turnspit. 

Mr. Thackeray (for we drop his travelling name) 
has no such superfine benevolence. With a cordial 
appreciation of the good, he has a fine sympathy for 
the suffering, and a happy (and all the stronger for 
its happiness) expression of indignation towards in- 
justice. Therc is an admirable quietude of manner 30 
some of his reproofs, with a fine sense of the beautiful 
in both the external and the inner world, in outwar! 
nature and the heart of man. We have gone through 
the book with an increasing admiration of the writer, 


ORION, A POEM. 


whose present work is, in our opinion, a great ad- 
vance upon anything heretofore fallen from his pen. 
There is capital painting in it; and, above all, there is 
an evidence of truthfulness and sincerity of heart, 
which, in a few pages, gains the confidence, and, so to 
speak, the friendship of the reader. 


ORION. 
- An Epic Poem in Three Books. 


’ 
BY R. H., HORNE, AUTHOR OF “COSMO DE MEDICI,’ 
“« GREGORY VII,” ETC. 


Tux design of this poem is at once concentrated in its 
main interest, and extended over the longest period of 
timc—viz., from a date some ages previous to the birth 
of Homer down to the present day, and onward thence 
to the full extent of our advanced views in ethics and 
philosophy. The hero is the giant Orion, who, in the 
fabulous ages of the beautiful Greek mythology, dwelt 
on earth, and chiefly in the island of Chios, where 
Artemis (the goddcss of hunting, commonly called 
Diana) fell in love with him. He soon felt his nature 
repelled by her coldness, and conceived a passion for 
the King’s daughter Merope, and was as passionately 
beloved by her. He rendered the King great services, 
in return for which he was treacherously deceived, and 
his eyes put out while aslecp on the sea-shore, whither 
he had carried off Merope from the King by force. 
Merope soon afterwards marries another. Orion re- 
covers his sight by the benign intervention of Eos, or 
Aurora. Mutual love, of the most ennobling kind, 
gradually follows; and Orion, after all his labours and 
sufferings, attains the highest state of happiness and in- 
tellectual intercourse. Artemis is unable to endure this, 
and, in a fit of jealousy, destroys Orion. A recon- 
ciliation takes place between Artemis and Eos, and, by 
their mutual intercession at the throne of the Father 
of the Gods (Zeus), the murdered Orion is raised 
from death and installed among the constellations. 
How much may be made out of such a fable as the 
above must be evident to the imagination of most 
people; and for how much Mr. Horne has made of it 
we can only refer our readers to the poem itself. He 
has certainly taken the most efficient means for 
enabling everybody to obtain it. But not only has the 
author fully availed himself of the obvious suggestive- 
ness of the ancient fable, he has also grafted into it 
certain characters and principles manifestly derived 
from the vigorous spirit of our own time. Orion is a 
type of the working cnergies which are shouldering 
onward the sluggish wheels of the social machine, and 
he is often designated as ‘ the worker” and “ the 
builder.” The opening of Book III. explains Mr. 
Horne’s philosophy, and his views with regard to the 
character of his hero :— : 
There is an age of action in the world; 
An age of thought; lastly, an age of both, 
When thought guides action and men know themselves, 
What they would have, and how to compass it. 
‘Yet are not these great periods ao distinct 
Each from the other—or from all the rest 
Of intermediate degrees and powers, 
Cut off—but that strong links of nature ran 


Throughout, and prove one central heart, whercin 
‘Time beats twin-pulses with Humanity. 
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In every age an cmblem and a type, 
Premature, single, ending with itself, 

Of future greatness in an after-time, 

May germinate, develop, radiate, 

And like a star go out and leave no mark 
Saye a high memory. Onc such is our theme. 


The wisdom of mankind creeps slowly on, 
Subject to every doubt that can retard, 
Or fling it back upon an earlier time; 
So timid are man’s footsteps in the dark, 
But blindest those who have no inward light. 
One mind, perchance, in every age contains 
The sum of all before, and much to come ; 
Much that’s far distant still; but that full mind, 
Companioncd oft by others of like scope, 
Belief, and tendency, and anxious will, 
A circle small transpierces and illumes: 
Expanding, soon its subtle radiance 
Falls blunted from the mass of flesh and bone. 
The man who for his race might supersede 
The work of ages, dics worm out—not used, 
And in his track disciples onward strive, 
Some hairs’-breadths only from his starting point : 
Yet lives he not in vain; for if his soul 
Hath entered others, though imperfectly, 
‘The circle widens as the world spins round,— 
Tis soul works on while he slecps ‘neath the grass. 
So, let the firm Philosopher renew 
His wasted lamp—the lamp wastes not in vain, 
Though he no mirrors for its rays may sce, 
Nor trace them through the darkness; let the Hand 
Which feels primeval impulses, direct 
A forthright plough, and makc his furrow broad, 
With heart untiring while one ficld remains ; 
So, let the herald Poct shed his thoughts, 
Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 
Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon’s brain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down ;— 
Break thou the clods, while high-throned Vanity, 
Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds its court ;— 
Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 
Then stand apart, obscure to man, with God. 
The poet of the future knows his place, 
Though in the present shady be his seat, 
And all his laurels deepening but the shade. 






The poem of “ Orion” is a clearly-told narrative of 
action chiefly, full of striking events and scenes of an 
original kind, and moving rapidly onward with few 
pauses for reflection, sentiment, or philosophy. The 
only passage of the latter kind, of any length, is the 
one we have just quoted. The author tells his story ina 
straightforward way, infusing it with high and burn- 
ing thoughts, and, when he comes to a theory or a 
reflection, dismisses it in as few words as possible, 
and goes on with his work, 

Associated with Orion are six other giants, each of 
whom is a type of some well-known class. They are 
strongly individualized notwithstanding. We will only 
mention two, for the sake of showing the use made 
of them by the author. As Orion is a type of the 
onward movement of mankind, a character has been 
created as the most powerful contrast with this spirit, 
in the person of the sage Akinetos, who is called 
«the great Unmoved’’—a sort of embodiment of all 
the ‘‘ marble-mindcdness” that ever was, or can be, 
in the world. The harshness of this contrast is re 
lieved by an intermediate character—‘‘ the smooth 
Encolyon,” who is in all things ‘‘a retarder,” and a 
preventer of progression—in fact, the manifest type 
of Conservatism, That a poem founded upon, and 
closely adhering to, an old Greek mythological fable, 
the scene of which is among the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and at so remote a period, should in any way 
be associated with the interests of the present time, 
and those interests our own country's, yet maintain 
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throughout its own classical features of antiquity, may 
not easily be credited. Such, however, is the case; 
and the following episode, which we select as being 
something complete in itself, will show how this has 
been effected. Encolyon and Akinctos once dwelt in 
Ithaca, but were driven thence by the islanders, and 
for the following cause, which we commend to the 
attention of all who are interested in the corn-luw 
question, and in free trade generally :— 








The barren stony land had ne'er produced 

Enough of grain for food; but by the skill 

Of their artificers in iron and brass, 

And by their herds of goats and cloud-woolled sheep, 
With other isles the Ithacans exchanged, 

And cach was well supplied. Encolyon’s brain 
Some goddess—and "t was Discord, as results 

Made plain—one night inspired with sage alarms, 
And straight the King of Ithaca he sought, 
Imploring him, “if that he duly prized 

A heaven-blest crown and subjects all content, 

To drive the ships sent from the neighbouring isles 
Forth from his port, or sink the grain they brought : 
Else would his people, over-fed, grow slothfal, 
Rude, and importunate with new conceits, 

And, soon degenerating in their race, 

Neglect their proper island, and their King. 

But, on its own resources nobly forced, 

Then would the stony Ithaca become 

Great in herself by self-dependent power.”” 


These are precisely the arguments of the Torics 
and Conservatives of our own day :— 


To this the King gave ear, and on the shore 

Tie, with Encolyon, for an omen prayed; 

And soon along the horizontal line 

Rising, they saw a threatening rack of clouds, 

Black as the flect from Aulis “gainst doomed ‘Troy,— 
In after-time well known. Encolyon cried, 

“ Behold propitious anger on the isle, 

For its wrong doings!’ Wherefore all the grain 
From friendly islands they, with scorn, sent back, 
And famine soon in Ithaca spread wide, 

And hungry people prowled about at night, 

Then clamoured, and took arms—their war-ery “ bread !’? 
Thus was the dormant evil of their hearts 

Attested, and the King his people knew, 

And bitterly their want of reverence felt. 





Ungrateful people ! — irreverent wretches !—to be 
wanting in reverence to their King, merely because 
they wanted food, which he denied them !~ 


Encolyon, in his stature tall confiding, 

Though Akinctos warned him not to move, 

Went gravely forth the rebel throngs to meet. 

The politic giant’s staid demeanour awed 

‘The angry mass at first, and with their eyes 

They seemed to listen, doubtful of their cars, 

So puzzling was his speech. He to the King 

And his chief heroes then discoursed apart, 
Convincing them that all the wheels went well. 
With head bent sideways from the light, he looked 
Like to some statesman of consummate mind 
Working an ancient problem ; and then spake 

In language critical, final, stolid, astute, 
Concluding with affectionate appeal 

‘To common sense, and all we hold most dear. 
“Keep down—put back—prevent! O Gods prevent ?” 
‘This was his famous saying. Now the King 

Led out his patriot army—but ere long 

‘The army hungered too—the King was slain— 
Encolyon fled, and hid within a ship. 











In this state of things the “ irreverent people” 
hurried in a crowd to Akinetos, “the great Un- 
moved,” — 

Crying, “ What say’st thou, giant who art’ wise > 
What shall we do?" And Akinetos said, ” 
“ Great hunger is a single thing—one want: 





‘ 


Satisfy that, and strength will be acquired 
o multiply desire—wants without end ! 
Therefore be patient : leave all else to fate.” 





The effect of this reply, which may be regarded as 
the climax of the principle of quictism, and Goethe's 
theory of non-interference and non-resistance, is thus 
described :— 


Stubborn the people as their own dry rocks— 
Enraged as the wild winds—to reason deaf— 

-And also wanting food —cursed his calm thought— 
Cast stones upon him, and had surely slain, 

But that without resistance he bore all, 

And without word ; so they, being tired, relented, 
And bore him to the ship, where, in the hold, 
Encolyon lay at length with in-drawn breath. 

‘Yo Chios sailed the ship. ‘The Ithacans 

Chose a new king, and traded with the isles. 





We will quote one more instance of the strong 
human interest which is inseparably woven into this 
story of heroes and giants and gods of the fabulous 
ages. Orion, in distress of mind, wanders to the 
lowland fens, where, during many hours— 





Moveless and without speech he watched a hind, 
Weeding a marsh ; a brutish clod, half built, 
Hog-faced and hog-backed with his daily toil, 
Mudded and root-stained by the steaming ooze, 

-As he himself were sume unnatural growth ; 

Who yet, at times, whistled through broken fangs— 
“ Happier than I, this hind,” Orion thought, 


In this brutalized hind, who has sunk quite down 
to the level of his habitual drudgery, we trace the 
abject condition of our most ignorant labourers; and 
this is contrasted with the mind of one of those ope- 
ratives who, by self-culture, rises in his intellect far 
above his station, yet to which station he is never- 
theless bound by society, and rendered wretched and 
starving. He is a sifter of the gum which falls from 
the lentisk-trees, abounding in Chios, and has oiled 
his face after his work :— 






Once tow'rds the city out str 
With a half purpose some relief to 
Midst haunts of men; and on the v 
A mmastic-sifter with his fresh-oiled face. 

“QO friend!” Orion said, ¢ y dost thou walk 
With shining cheek so sadly in the sun?” 

Sighing, the melancholy man replied :— 

“The lentisk-trees have ceased to shed their gums ; 
Their tears are changed for mine, since by that tree 
Myself and children live. My toil stands still. 
Hard lot for man, who something hath within 
More than a tree, and higher than its top, 

Or circling clouds, to live by a mere root 

And its dark graspings! Clearly I sce this, 

And know how ‘tis that toil unequally 

Is shared on carth ; but knowledge is not power 
‘Yo a poor man alone ‘gainst all the world; 

Who, meantime, needs to cat. Like the hot springs 
‘That boil themselves away, and serve for nought, 
Which yet must have some ottice, rightly used, 
Mai hath a secret source, for some great end, 
Which by delay seems wasted. Ignorance 

Chokcs us, and time outwits us.”"—On he passed. 
**'That soul hath greater cause for grief than I,” 
Orion thought—yet not the less was sad. 


ved his steps, 
ck 
y he met 



























Of the opportunity for graphic and highly-coloured 
pictures afforded by the Greek mythology Mr. 
Horne has fully availed himself. In the love which 
Orion first experiences for Artemis, who, it is to be 
remembered, was the goddess of chastity, he was ren- 
dered unhappy by her coldness. She attempts to 
annihilate his physical nature ; but, after a vain strug- 
gle on his part, it ends in a violent re-action, and he 





GABRIELLE; OR, PICTURES OF A REIGN. 


hurries away to his giant friends, whom he invitcs to 
join him in an orgie on the plain, surrounded by rocks 
and forests :— 


Thither at once they sped, and on the way 
Rhexergon tore down boughs, while Harpax slew 
Oxen and decr, more than was necd; and soon 
On the green space Orion built the pile 
With cross logs, underwood, dry turf and ferns, 
And cast upon it fat of kine, and heaps 
Of crisp leaves; and fired the pile, and beat 
A hollow shield, and called the Bacchic train, 

Who brought their skins of wine, and loaded poles 
That bent with mighty clusters of black grapes 

Slung midway. In the blaze Orion threw 

Choice gums, and oil, that with explosion bright 

Of broad and lucid flame alarmed the sky, 

And fragrant spice, then sct the Fauns to dance, 
While whirled the timbrels, and the reed-pipes blew 

A full-toned melody of mad delight. 

Down came the Manads from the sun-brown hills, 
And flocked the laughing Nymphs of groves and brooks, 
With whom came Opis singing to a lyre, 

And Sida ivory-limbed and crowned with flowere, 

To swell the orgie ; and the roasting bulk 

Of bull and deer was scarce distinguishable 

*Mid the loud-crackling boughs that sprawled in flame. 
Now richest odours rose, and filled the air— 

Made glittering with the cymbals spun on high 
‘Through jets of nectar upward cast in sport, 

And raging with songs and laughter and wild crics. 


In the first pause for breath and deeper draughts, 
A Faun, who on a quiet green knoll sat 
Somewhat apart, sang a melodious ode, 
Made rich by harmonies of hidden strings, 
Unto bright Merope, the island's pride, 
And daughter of the King; whereto a quire 
Gave chorus, and her beauties rare rehcarsing, . 
Wished that Orion shared with her the throne. 


The wine ran wastefully, and o’er the cars 
Of the tall jars that stood too ncar the fire 
Bubbled and leapt, and streamed in crimsoning foam, 
Hot as the hissing sap of the green logs. 
But none took heed of that nor anything. 
Thus song and feast, dance, and wild revelry, 
Succeeded, now in turn, now all at once, 
Mingling tempestuously. In a blind whirl 
Around the fire Biastor dragged a rout 
In osier bands and garlands ; Harpax fiercely 
The violet scarfs and autumn-tinted robes 
From Nymph and Menad tore; and by the hoofs 
Autarces seized a Satyr, with intent, 
Despite his wreathing freaks and furious face, 
To dash them on a gong, but that amidst 
The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Heavy and black as Charon’s ferrying pole, 
O’er which they, like a bursting billow, fell. 


At length when night came folding round the scene, 
And golden lights grew red and terrible, 
Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper blew 
Sonorous dirgings and melodious storm, 
«And timbrels groaned and jangled to the tones 
Of high-sustaining horns,—then round the blaze, 
Their shadows brandishing afar and athwart 
Over the level space and up the hills, 
Six giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 
Till one by one in bare Bacchante arms, 
Brim-full of nectar, helplessly they rolled 
Decp down oblivion. Sleep absorbed their souls, 


It cannot be expected that we should be able to 
afford sufficient space for discussing the various com- 
plex features of an epic poem, more particularly one 
which has but just been ushered into the world. 
Some of the most prominent characteristics have, 
however, been displayed with regard to philosophy, 
poetry, and individual characters und classes; and 
the author's ethical principles will, we think, be made 
sufficiently apparent in the following quotation, 
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Artemis, having slain Orion with her arrows, in 
jealousy at the love between him and Eos, the latter 
thus addresses her :— 

“Call it not love! Oh never yet for thee 

Did Love’s ambrosial pinions fan the hours, 

To lose themselves in bliss, which memory 

Alone can find, so to renew their life. 

Thou couldst not ever thus enjoy, thus give 

Thy nature fully up; thine attributes, 

Whate’er of loveliness or high estate 

They owned, surrendcring all before Love's fect, 

And in his breath to melt. How shall we name 

‘Thy passion,—ice-pure, self-entire, exacting 

All worship, for a limited return! 

But how, ah me! shall Time record the hour, 

When with thy bow—its points curved stiffly back, 
Like a snake's neck preparing for a spring, 

Thou stood’st in lurid ire behind a cloud, 

And loosed the fatal shaft! Where then was Love ? 
O Artemis ! O miserable Queen ! 

Call it pride, jealousy, revenge—self-love ; 

No other. Thou repliest not. Wherefore pride? 
Thou gav’st thysclf that wound, rejecting one 

Who to thee tendered all his nature; noble, 

Though earth-born, as thou knew’st when first ye met, 
And thou not Zeus with a creator’s power 

His being tore-make? Thou answerest not. 

Why jealous, but because thou saw’ at him happy 

Without thee, though cast off by thee?—then wherefore 
Destroy? Rerenge, the champion of self-love, 

Can make his well-known sign. 0, horrible! 
Despair to all springs up from murdered love, 

And smites revenge with idiotcy of grief, 

Sceing itself. But wake, and look upon 

My loss unutterable. What hast thou gained? 
Nothing but anguish ; and for this accomplished 

Ilis death, my loss, and the earth’s loss beside 

Of that much-needed hand. I curse thee not— 
Thou hast, indeed, cursed me—thou know'st it well.” 


It will be perceived that these are principles for all 
time, until love shall cease to be exacting and selfish ; 
jealousy discover its own egotism, unreasonableness, 
and self-defeat; and revenge become transformed to 
forbearance, if not to sympathy. 

The scholar will hail with pleasure the introduction 
of the Greek names of the mythology in the place of 
those Latin names so long in use, and now so hack- 
neyed and perverted. Well may Mr. Horne object to 
the commonizing association of Diana and Neptune, 
and several others. They have become the names of 
* all sorts of things,” and are stuck on ships’ heads 
and over timber-yards ; and figure in allegorical trans- 
parencies, or at minor theatres. Chaste Dian has 
now become a hound, Neptune a Newfoundland dog, 
and the Bacchus whom Titian painted, who loved 
Ariadne, and who achieved the conquest of India, 
now sits astride upon a gin-barrel. Well may a poet 
be anxious to return to the original associations, and 
one good step towards this is to adopt the Greek 
names in all subjects the scenes of which are laid in 
Greece, as in the present singularly bold and original 
poem. 


GABRIELLE; OR, PICTURES OF A REIGN. 
An Historical Novel. 
BY LOUISA 8TUART COSTELLO. 


Miss Costetto’s familiar acquaintance with French his- 
tory, already exemplified in so many charming works, 
eminently qualifies her for the describing the remarka- 
ble features of Court life of the age of Louis XIV. In 
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these “‘ Pictures of a Reign,” we accordingly find a series 
of the most vivid ¢ab/eauz, sketched to the life, and full 
of colour and effect, in which appear by turns the 
gorgeous Monarch himeelf, the beauties and the cour- 
tier-wits who surrounded him, and the celcbrities of 
all classes who made themselves conspicuous at the 
period. Difficult as the subject was to treat, Miss 
Costello has perfectly succeeded, and her delineations 
are characterized as much by their truthfulness as by 
the delicacy and tact with which they are drawn. 

The story of ‘‘ Gabrielle,” to which the events of 
the times are rendered subsidiary, is one of singular 
and melancholy interest, and is founded upon a me- 
morable occurrence in the reign of Louis XIV., 
when, forgetful of the faith which he had sworn to 
his lawful wife, a young and distinguished nobleman 
renounced his position in society, and married a vir- 
tuous and beautiful girl of humble rank, whom he 
accidentally encountered during a temporary absence 
from home. _ His secret, for some time carefully pre- 
served, is at length discovered by his real wife, a woman 
of strong passions and vindictive disposition; and her 
conduct on making the discovery, added to the sudden 
and mysterious disappearance of her husband, involves 
her in an accusation of murder, for which she is tried 
and condemned, notwithstanding the evidence of his 
existence afforded by his presence at her trial—his 
disputed identity being the ground of condemnation. 
An incident of this nature, possessing all the clements 
of romance, gives ample scope for development of 
character and picturesque illustration, and Miss Cos- 
tello has availed herself of it with dramatic skill. 
To detach scenes on which the interest of the story 
depends would mar its general effect, and fail to con- 
vey an accurate idea of the power with which the 
subject is treated, We prefer, therefore, to quote one 
or two passages descriptive of the singular classes 
which infested Paris about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: the reader will derive so much amuse- 
ment from the description, as to make him desirous of 
learning more. Here is an account of a celebrated 
body designated ‘ Les Compagnons du Devoir :”— 


A strange contrast to the elegant and refined socicty of 
Paris was to be found in the secret recesses of its crowded 


city. 

ta an obscure quarter, long known as the haunt of the 
most degraded characters, coiners, thieves, and murderers, 
existed the rue de Champ Fleury, whose dark, dirty, and 
narrow precincts served well to conceal the decds perpe- 
trated in its retreat and to shelter the actors in them, 

Here, in a low, gloomy chamber, accessible by several 
secret ways, were assembled a party of persons of both aexca, 
whose business seemed of a nature that shunned the light of 
day. 

‘Two women appeared to take the lead in the conversa- 
tion, and they both asked and answered questions of their 
companions with great earnestness. 

From a specimen of their conversation their quality may 
be guessed at, but it may be as well to mention that they 
formed part of a secret and widely-extended community 
called ¢ Compagnons du Devoir,’ whose mysteries had existed 
in the heart of the capital for many yeurs, and, in spite of the 
late suplnnes of the police authorities, had never been de- 
stroyed, although they had found it requisite to carry on 
their plans with greater caution than in the preceding reign. 

The society was formed of a great varicty of personages, 
whose sole aim, by whatever means, was to obtain money. It 
was well known that several influential persons of rank, both 
male and female, were enrolled in the fraternity, and at a 
time when gambling and extravagance of all kinds were car- 
ried on to an incredible point, those who were deeply engaged 
in such pursuits hesitated not to seek any opportunity of 
gtatifying their propensitics. 











BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The chief of those who were now met in the rue Champ 
Fleury, were the famous Catherine Deshaies, who had gained 
a great name as La Voisine, at the time now spoken of. She 
was resorted to by weak persons, who consulted her, as it 
was called, respecting ‘ enrfosites,’—namely, a knowledge of 
the future, and discovery of hidden things. Her associate, 
the as notorious Madame de Rouville, a woman known as 
Vigoureux, together with the reputed sorceress Nicolas 
Hocque, Petit Pierre, Etienne Jardin, Jean Biaule, and 
the noted brigand Louis Coarnon, called Bras d’ Acicr. 


Flourishing in close communion with these worthies 
were the notorious dwellers in the “Cour des Miracles.” 
They are thus described by the witty Comte de Gram- 
mont, in a conversation with Ninon de l’Enclos, whose 
character, be it observed en passant, is portrayed 
with great tact and judgment :— 


‘Fair Ninon,’ said the accomplished profligate, ‘ you 
must know that in the neighbourhood of the most respectable 
Convent of Ies Filles Dieu, at the entrance of the rue 
Neuve St. Sauveur, and between the cul de sac de I' Etoile, 
and the mics de Damictte and Lea Forges, may be found the 
kingdom of Argot, situate in that mystcrious region called 
La Cour des Miracles. ‘The extent of this kingdom is consi- 
derable, the domiciles of the inhabitants are mostly formed 
of mud, pavement is there unknown, a beautiful irregularity 
prea both in the architecture and the furniture of ail the 
houses, A labyrinth of strects, lanes, and alleys conducts to 
it; aconsiderable descent leads to the chief entrance, conve- 
niently dark, narrow, and winding—it is like making a de- 
scent to another world, to approach it; and indeed many of 
the dwellings are modestly imbedded in the soil, so that in 
some, the roof alone appears like a blushing violet peeping 
from its couch of earth. 

«Ease, absence of labour, liberty and happy indifference 
to the world’s opinion, here reign triumphant. — It is a bliss- 
ful valley from which the cares of the world are shut out. 
Goods ate in common, yet strict order is kept up—nothing 
can be simpler or more edifying than the government esta- 
Dlished here—it isa model kingdom worthy to be imitated. 
‘The language partakes of the simplicity which reigns through- 
out—it expresses the wants of those who use it, and is clo- 
quent in its primitive nature. ‘The future is never thought of 
here ; cach man lives for the present, and enjoys life—what 
do we strive for more? Nothing of to-day is kept for to-mor- 
row—a simple religion reigns amongst them; but worldly 
tics and trammels are unknown. Although a general liberty 
reigns, there are grades of socicty, and these have each their 
distinguishing title: for instance, their king is Le Grand 
Cotsre ; then follow dignitaries named cagour, archi-suppits 
de Targot, orpheling, an interesting race! Mareendiers, 
rifordes, malingrenz, pictres, polissuns, franca-mitour, callots, 
sabouleur, hubains, coquillarts, and courtaur de boutance.’ 

“What a catalogue,’ cried Ninon, ‘and how learned you 
are in their lore! Pray how do these worthies contrive to 
carry on their arcadian existence ? 

‘They have inexhaustible means in their own genius, 
which is a mine of wealth to them, and the folly of the Pari- 
sians helps them greatly,’ said de Grammont; ‘but the Church 
is their chief patron.’ 

* How, the Church # said Ninon, 

“Yes,” replied he, ‘they are the great devisers of mira- 
cles; they are the great counterteiters of discases, which, 
being cured, bring such revenues to the Church; they are 
the great fabricators of relics, and the great concoctors of de- 
ceptions. Their trade never fails, and they are protected by 
those they serve, therefore are seldom in any danger, except 
their enthusiasm in their art carry them beyond prudence, as 
sometimes happens. Amongst their number are to be found 
men of birth and quality, priests, soldiers, lawyers, in fact 
every description of person whom different: untoward inci- 
dents have introduced to the kingdom; nor is it positively 
necessary to seck them in their own region. Mombers of 
the fraternity may be met with in many a place, where one 
would little expect to tind one of so distinguished a body. 
They have their own reasons tor leaving and for retuming to 
their homes. It has been my good fortune to encounter 
several travellers from this happy country, and by this means 
I have not only become acquainted with their history, but 
have been admitted to their socicty occasionally. 














We wish we could afford roc for extracting some 


PERILS OF THE NATION.—LIFE OF WILKIE. 


of the very beautiful descriptions of scenery, or a few 
of the graceful and tender verses which are scattered 
through these volumes; but this our limits forbid. 
In relinquishing that pleasure, we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves to speak of ‘‘ Gabrielle” as a romance 
which is not surpassed for variety of incident, beauty 
of language, or vigorous portraiture by any historical 
novel of the day. 


THE PERILS OF THE NATION. 


Our first feeling on laying down this volume is that 
of almost despair. The eocial iniquities of which it 
treats, are shown to be so deeply seated and so widely 
spread, that we despond of the remedy. On one side, 
for religion, we have a pharigaical cant of words or 
blind bigotry ; for commercial honour, practical lying 
of the most unblushing phase. Money-getting is the 
only creed truly worshipped; selfishness, the whole 
duty of man. As for the wants and necessities of the 
mass of our fellow-creatures, they are either made the 
test of the wildest speculations of state philanthropy, 
or systematically sacrificed at the shrine of mammon. 
It is impossible to read this volume—to dwell upon 
the terrible facts abounding in it illustrative of the 
moral leprosy with which the nation is cursed, without 
a feeling of indignation and of hopelessn~3s. _‘‘ States- 
men,” says the writer, ‘ have all imagined that the 
growth of capital was the summum bonum of human 
existence.” Has it proved so?‘ They have im- 
meneely increased the growth of capital, and, pari 
passu, the growth of misery and distress also, And the 
end of their success is a public acknowledgment, that 
if some stop be not put to the existing mischiefs, a 
few years more must land us in a bloody revolution.” 
All the facts and arguments adduced by the writer of 
this work tend to establish this opinion. He shows 
the gradual demoralization of the land, cursed byabsorb- 
ing selfishness; resolved to make money the test— 
the only test—of happiness and individual importance. 
He shows the atrocities which men, under the guise of 
trade, commit upon one another—the wickedness 
which, like an ulcer, eats at the very heart of society. 
We talk and sing of our ‘* wooden walls” manned with 
‘* hearts of oak!” What shall we say of a mercantile 
house established for the purpose “ of sending out 
rotten ships, laden with supposititious goods, for the 
sole purpose of being wrecked, and in that way to 
plunder the insurance-offices !” 

We would that our space permitted us a lengthened 
review of this book. It abounds with terrible truths ; 
truths of frightful suffering on the part of the many, 
sold and sacrificed by the spirit of unholy gain. We 
humbly advise everybody to read the work; albeit 
we should augur poorly of his mind or heart who could 
go through its pages without a fecling of indignation 
for merry, magnificent England, 


THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Wirir’s best and only life is on canvas. These 
three volumes will add no single grace or charm to it, 
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They are written in a spirit of admiration, and with all 
the zeal of a fellow-countryman; yet we lay them 
down with no additional veneration for the painter of 
of *‘ The Reading of the Will,” or ‘The Penny Wed- 
ding.” They show to us, by most elaborate touches 
too, a careful “ cannie” man, rarely sinning on the 
side of enthusiasm, but doggedly pursuing his way 
with a plodding perseverance not unworthy of Mark- 
lane, together with an admiration, or something 
more, of worldly rank, which is rarely unprofitable to 
the worshipper. ‘Thus, we have letters—brief ones to 
be sure—written to Sir Robert Peel, as though Sir 
Robert, the baronet, was all-in-all, and Cassius was 
“a wretched creature.” We always suspect the 
sincerity of this extreme self-abasement in presence 
of mere patronage. The man of genius knows full 
well his relative position with men of merely bank 
cheques; and we consider his extreme humility to be 
worse than the shop-counter servility of the poorest 
tradesman. 

We have here three long, heavy volumes. All 
that was necessary to be written of Wilkie—at least 
all the useful portion of this work—might have been 
contained in a plump duodecimo: but then we have 
letters which nobody will yawn through, and Wilkie’s 
journal, which, although he might have found it ser- 
viceable to write for his private recollection, he surely 
never intended to be enshrined in print. Had Wilkie 
chronicled the daily points of the winds—his daily 
dinner, whether veal, beef, or mutton—his daily dress, 
whether black, blue, or brown,—his journal, or at least 
nine-tenths of it, would have been equally interesting 
as at present. We are sorry to be compelled to say 
thus much of a work which, for the name it bears, we 
hoped to find more worthy of it. Had it been one 
volume, it might have floated; as it is, ‘“ deeper than 
ever did plummet sound” it will sink. We give a few 
of the best extracts :-— 


WILKIB'S BIRTH. 


Sir David Wilkie was born at the manse of the parish of 
Cults, on the banks of Eden-water, in the county of Fife, on 
the 18th of November, 1785. ‘I am the third son,” he says, 
in a brief and modest memoir which he commenced of him- 
self, ‘of the Rev. David Wilkie and of Isabclla Lister, his 
wife, a native of the district. My fathcr came from the 
county of Mid-Lothian, and from a ncighbourhood often 
mentioned, which, endcared by birthright, had, like the 
ancient Hebron, a halo and an interest about it which no 
other place could possess. Ie was a native of Ratho-Byres, 
asmall property which had been in possession of our family 
for 400 years, until, as he used te tell us, by the imprudence 
of his ancestors,wt had passed to a youngcr branch of the same 
family and name, and was held by his father, John Wilkie, 
only as its tenant and cultivator. Of the singular worth and 
good qualitics of that excellent person, my grandfather, I have 

eard much and from many persons. After his death, the 
family mansion, an humble structure, was allowed to sink to 
decay ; but, from a feeling of respect to his own ancestry, the 
proprictor, James Wilkie of Gilchristown, permitted a gable- 
end, containing the chimncy-corncr where my grandfather 
loved to entertain his friends, to remain, which I remember 
a grey ruin, a venerable landmark of other years.”” 

avid was a silent though stirring child, and loved, when 
scarce escaped from his mother’s bosum, to draw such figures 
as struck his young fancy on the sand by the stream-side, on 
the smooth stones of the field, on the floors of the manse; nor 
was it unobserved that most of these carly scratchings had a 
leaning towards the humorous and the absurd. Tle has been 
heard, when his fame was high, to declare, that he could 
draw before he could read, aad paint before he could spell ; 
nor is it forgotten that he was secn, when a mere child, to 
sketch a female head with chalk upon the floor; and, on being 
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questioned what he was doing, he answered, “ Making bonnie 
Lady Gonie ;”” and that the rude outline contained something 
of the lincaments of Lady Balgonic, whom he had but newly 
scen at his father's fireside. 


WILKIE, THE ROY ARTIST. 

From the healthy though rough academy of the open ficlds, 
and the smooth stones by the way-side, on which like the 
great Giotto, he loved to draw the forms of sheep and dogs, 
and horses and soldi he was sent, when seven years old, 
to the parish school cf Pitlessic, then under the care of James 
Diston, a worthy man, with many offices, for he was at one 
and the same time schoolmaster of Pitlessic, precentor in the 
church, and clerk to the Kirk Scssion, “I mind him weel,” 
said an old man from the banks of Eden-water; “and I mind 
his brithers too; but he was a quieter kindlier lad than his 
elder brithers ; and liked better to stand and look on at his 
companions at their games, than join in their play. I think 
I see him now standing smiling wi’ his hands in his pouches! 
Ay, but he liked best to lie @ groufe on the ground with his 


slate and pencil, making queer drawings! 








LKIF'S  HIGHLANDERS.”” 

yas well as later sketches are many 
drawings of Highlande: “Ve never visited our north- 
em metropolis,” writes Miss Catherine Sinclair, “ without 
honouring us with a visit, and gencrally dining here. On 
one of these occasions, having called for pen and ink, he 
offered to do me a drawing, which he excuted while con- 
versing with our family circle during the evening, and having 
affixed his autograph he desired me to keep it, saying, * Let 
this be a memorial that your father, Sir John Sinclair, was 
the means of making me first fond of drawing. At the time 
he raised a fencible regiment, he sent the portrait of a High- 
land soldier to every Scotch clergyman assisting to write the 
Statistical Account of Scotland. My father was one of those 
who received a copy; it was the first print I ever attempted 
to copy, and I never ceased to do so, over and over again, till 
Thad succeeded.’ We showed Sir David one of the prints, 
which I still possess, and he hailed it with a burst of pleasure 
as an agreeable remembrance of his boyhood.” 





Among Wilk: 








WILKIE A STUDENT IN EDINRURGH, 

It is related by some who were Wilkie’s fellow-students in 
Edinburgh, that the more restless of their number, when they 
saw him musing much, or in a study, often tried to tease, but 
could never perplex, or put him out, as they said. He re- 
ceived all such interruptions with tranquillity of looks; and 
though they somctimes put their jokes into a practical form, 
he never remonstrated or complained, but was resolved to 
overcome them by imperturbable good humour, as he seemed 
determined to conquer them in art by resolution and study. 
He was often in those days heard to say, but in an under- 
tone, with Bums— 

“ Come, firm resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk of carle-hemp in man.” 
And from this he never swerved nor shrunk. When his fel- 
low-students followed him into his two-pair-of-stairs study 
in Nicholson Street, they found all in keeping, they said, with 
his demeanour in the Academy. The Bible and The Gentle 
Shepherd, a sketch or two on the wall, a tab'e and a few 
chairs, with a fiddle whose strings, when he grew tired with 
drawing, he touched to a favourite air, were the chief articles; 
neither lay-fingers covered with silk, nor eascls of polished 
mahogany were there; a few brushes, and a few colours, and 
palette made by his own hands, may be added. The fiddle 
was to him then, and long after, an useful instrument ; its 
music, he said, not only soothed himsclf, but put his live 
models, who sat for his shepherds and husbandmen, into the 
sort of humour which he desired; nay, he often pleased so 
much, that one of them, an old rough mendicant— 
“Whose wallets before and behind did hang,”’ 

to whom he had played a welcome air, refused the pence 
when offered, and strode down the stair, saying, ‘‘ Hout! put 
up your pennies, man; I was e’en as glad o’ the spring as ye 
were!" He sometimes, too, in a land where living models 
of any other part save the head or hand are difficult to obtain 
for either love or money, made himsclf into his own model ; 
and with a bared foot, a bared ancle, or a bared knee, would 
sit at the looking-glass till he confessed that he was almost 
‘benumbcd by exposure. Nor did he desist whem a friend 
knocked; he would say, ‘Come in!’* nor move from his 
posture, but deliberately explain his object, and continue to 
draw till he had make the sketch, 











WILKIE IN LONDON, 

Wilkie loved to relate how he thought on the blue and 
lofty Lomonds as he skirted the low-lying coast of England, 
and wondcred at the clouds of smoke which came rolling 
towards him, as he sailed up the Thamcs through masts stand- 
ing as thick as the trees in the forests. The first step he took 
Was to seck out a convenient room for a study ; this he found 
at No. 8, Norton Street, Portland Road, in the house of a 
coal-merchant ; his second was to seck out some public place 
where he might display his pictures, to make his works 
known and attract purchasers; and the third step was to 
enter his name at the Royal Academy as a probationcr. As 
the classes of the Academy close when the annual exhibition 
opens, Wilkie was unable to enter upon the studies which he 
so much desired, till the middle of July, but in the mean- 
while the merits of his pictures found admirers: people were 
observed to stop and stare at a shop window near Charing 
Cross, where two or three of his works were allowed to 
hang; nay, some scemed willing to buy, but were deterred 
by the fear, which most men have when they trust to their 
own judgment, of buying a matter for ridicule rather than 
admiration. It is related by a gentleman, now on the judg- 
ment scat in matters of ancient as well as modem painting, 
that a wealthy friend came to him one moming, and told him 
he had scen what he thought a very clever little picture for 
six pounds, in a window at Charing Cross, painted by one 
Wilkie, but that he was afraid to bug it. “ Oh, buy it by all 
means,” said the othe it cannot be altogether bad if you 
admire it: risk six pounds on your own taste.” He retuned 
to the window where he had seen the picture, but it was 
gone: some one who had trust in his own taste had bought it.* 





WILKIE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
When the Academy opened, Wilkie, who had gained ad- 
mission as a probationer by means of a drawing from the 
Niobe, took his seat with his class. Something of his Edin- 
burgh fame had come before him; Jackson, at that time @ 
student, secms to have seen as well as heard of him, for he 
wrote to Haydon, then young and ardent, to hasten from 
Devonshire, for that a tall, pale, thin Scotsman had just come 
to study at the Academy, who had donc something from Mac- 
beth, of which report spoke highly, “Touched with this,” 
said Haydon, “I came at once to London, and went to the 
Academy ; Wilkie, the most punctual of mankind, was there 
before me. We sat and drew in silence for seme time: at 
length Wilkie rose, came and looked over my shoulder, said 
nothing, and resumed his seat. I rose, went and looked over 
his shoulder, said nothing, and resumed my seat. We saw 
enough to satisty us of each other's skill, and when the class 
broke up we went and dined together. Wilkie was, as 
Jackson had described him, tall, pale, and thin, with blue 
and uncommon bright eyes, a nose rather short, and @ mouth 
full of humour of the quietest and richest kind.” 


THE ECONOMY OF WILKIE. 

Amongst the many ways by which we try here to save 
expense, is that of cleaning our own boots and shoes; for 
you must know that the people of the house will not clean 
them, and when they send them out to the shoe-blacks in 
the street they become expensive. 'To remedy this I have 
got both blacking and brushes, and clean them every morn- 
ing myself. You may tell Nanny and Jean that I can now 
show them how to make the shoes shine. 


WILKIE'S FARLY PICTURES. - 
When Wilkie hung up a small picture or two in the win- 
dow at Charing Cross, he put the very modest price of six 
guineas each on them; but he had’ now discovered that 
it was cheaper to study in the Manse of Cults than in the 
middle of London; and that living models, rich colours, and 
respectable lodgings—all necessary matters in a polite art— 
devoured his substance. He had all this in his mind, when 
the Earl inquired what his price would be for painting him & 
picture from his study of The Village Politicians. The artist 
answered fifteen guineas, to which the Earl made no answers 
and Wilkie, who scems to have felt that his strength lay in 
that direction, procecded to paint the picture, as he said, at # 
venture. As it approached completion, the rumour ran that 
it was a work of great genius, and likely to create a change 

in art. It chanced one day that Sir George Beaumont an 
Lord Mulgrave were praising the Dutch school, when Jack- 
son, who was present, said, if they would come with him, he 








* T am assured by one who had the means of knowing, that 
The Villace Recruit was the picture thus exhibited. 
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would find them a young Scotsman who was second to no 
Dutchman that ever bore a palette on his thumb. “ We 
must go and see this Scottish wonder, Jackson,” said Sir 
George; and they followed him to Wilkie’s abode, where they 
found The Village Politicians all but finished. Two such judges 
could not but see its worth at once; and, as they had generosity 
as well as good judgment, they spread the fame of the picture 
round the bright circles to which they belonged. They were not 
only pleased with the works of the artist, but charmed with the 
simplicity of the man; and being both good judges, and the for- 
mer a landscape painter of eminence, saw that he was above the 
common mark—a decided original, in short ; and one, too, who 
found his subjects in the domestic circles of his native land. 
They did not leave his studio without commissioning a picture 
each; the price of the one for Sir George Beaumont was fixed at 
fifty guineas. 
WILKIR’s MODE OF STUDY. 

He rose early to his studies, and in spite of continuous visits, 
Wrought late; he was not a painter by fits and starts, nor had he 
any cause to complain that particular times and places were required 
to the operations of his fancy: when the light of the day was 
clear, he wrought without regarding whether it was winter or 
summer, seed-time or harvest. When he had finished his labours 
at his lodgings, he went to the Academy, and drew from living 
and dead models with all the ardour of a student in his first quar- 
ter’s attendance; and as he knew that the English school was 
reproached for imperfection in drawing, he drew diligently from 
the antique marbles, and though he did not always reach their 
flowing delicacy of outline, he never failed to seize the sentiment 
of the original. 

AN EXTRACT FROM WILKIE’s “ JOURNAL.” 

This being Twelfth-night, I went by appointment to Sir Wil- 
Iam Beechey’s, where we had a very splendid entertainment ; the 
Hoppners were there, and after listening for some time to music, 
in which the Miss Beecheys are great proficients, we had a dance 
which lasted till supper time. I there met, for the first time, the 
too-celebrated Lady Hamilton ; she had with her a girl supposed 
to be the ter of Lord Nelson, a creature of great sweetness : 
Lady Hamil ig me by name, called me, and said that 
her daughter had the finest taste imaginable, and that she excelled 
in graceful attitudes. She then her stand in the middle of 
the room with a piece of drapery, and throw herself into a number 
of those elegant postures for which her ladyship in her prime 
was so distinguished. She afterwards told me of all else her 
danghter could do, and concluded by asking me if I did not think 
her very like her father. I said I had never seen that eminent 
person. Lady Hamilton is lusty, and tall, and of fascinating 
manners, but her features are bold and masculine. Her daugh- 
ter’s name is Horatia Hamilton. After supper we were enter- 
tained by some songs from Lady Hamilton, and with a fine 
specimen of mimicry by Mr. Twiss, who gave us a speech in the 
manner of Pitt, which many pronounced excellent. 


WILKIE AND WORDSWORTH. 

Lady Beaumont requested me to read after breakfast Words- 
worth’s Preface to his Poems, which, with some of the poems to 
which it alluded, and a letter in the poet’s handwriting, I read 
accordingly ; but could not be brought at all to coincide with 
the fandamental principles of his system, or to admire as elegant 
the pieces which are pointed out as examples of his style. This 
was not, however, the case with her ladyship, who admires 
Wordsworth’s productions next to those of Shakspere and Milton. 


WILKIE ON PRICES. 

It was one of the settled maxims of Wilkie, that a price should 
not be fixed for a picture before it was finished ; “for,” said he, 
“it may, from being handled in a happy mode, or being fuller of 
character than at first contemplated, be worth double the fixed 
Price ; or it may chance to be less fertile of interest when com- 
pleted than when it presented itself at first to the fancy, and not 
be worth more than half the proposed sum : either way the price 
is unfair, and the customer or the painter is wronged.” The 
history of his works forced fhis maxim with double force on his 
mind: he fixed no price on The Distraining for Rent, but sent it 
to the Exhibition of the British Institution, where it attracted 
wauch attention, and was welcomed as one of his happiest com- 
positions. The proprietor of The Letter of Introduction desired 
to have a second work from so popular a hand, and wrote to 
remind Wilkie that he had promised to let him know when he 
had one ready which had not found a purchaser. 
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WILKIE AND THE ETTAICK SHEPHERD. 


Next morning we had a pleasant drive to Altrive, where we 
found my old friend Hogg at home, and exulting not a little from 
a flattering letter he had received from Blackwood, to whom he 
had sent his Chaldee manuscript. The ‘cottage which Hogg at 
that time inhabited had been the du¢ and ben of the former tenant, 
and he dwelt in the kitchen, for it was the preferable part: but 
the kitchen was large and roomy, and better lighted than such 
abodes used to be then, and was, moreover, wonderfully clean. The 
kettle was hanging over a cheerful peat fire, and soon began to 
simmer; and James, then a bachelor, despatched a shepherdess to 
borrow some loaf-bread, to which she added some kneaded cake. 
I felt pleased at the comfort the poet, as he was commonly 
called, had around him; and having several times accompanied 
Wilkie among the cattages of Gattonside and Darnick in search 
of the picturesque, I began to point out what I thought would 
amuse him while Hogg busied himself in preparing breakfast. 
The poet on this began to look and listen. I had not introduced 
Wilkie as an artist ; and it is probable he had taken him, as he 
did a great poet, for a horse-couper: he, however, turned sud- 
denly to me, exclaiming, “ Laidlaw! this is no’ the great Mr. 
Wilkie?” “It’s just the great Mr. Wilkie, Hogg,” I replied. 
“ Mr. Wilkie,” exclaimed the Shepherd, seizing him by the hand, 
“T cannot tell how proud I am to see you in my house, and how 
glad I am to see you are so younga man.” I was delighted with 
the natural readiness and fine compliment of my friend, and pleased 
with the breakfast, which was now ready. We had, I remember, 
rizzart trouts—yellow fins, as Hogg used to call them—from the 
Yarrow, and a fry of parrs from Douglas burn, the most delicious 
of all fish, thousands of which Hogg and I, in our youthful days, 
had caught together in that mountain burn, almost the native 
stream of both. After breakfast, we visited together the tower 
of Dryhope, had a beautiful view of St. Mary’s Loch and “ those 
hills whence classic Yarrow flows,” and returned to Abbotsford. 
When I told Scott of Hogg’s reception of Wilkie, “ The fellow!” 
said he, ‘it was the finest compliment ever paid to man!” 





‘We have to acknowledge the kind wishes of “W. M.G.” He 
may be assured that his fear of the “change from the singular 
to the plural number” is unfounded. 

“ A Templar.”—We certainly do not intend to entirely close our 

to translations. Nevertheless they must be recommended 
By peculiar merit to take the place of original articles. 

“The Eville Earle” in our next. 

We bow to the correction of “ The Doctor ;” and think we shall 
not avail oursclves of the privilege of his offer; we neverthe- 
less acknowledge the courtesy that prompted it. 

“A Roman Catholic.”—We regret the “slip” which our corres- 
pondent alludes to; and acknowledge his good wishes. 

“W, W., Newcastle-upon Tyne.”—We shall, in a very early 
number, comply with the wish of our correspondent ; a wish 
seconded by many other friends. 

Papers aud communications are left at the office for various cor- 
Tespoudents. 
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THE ORDER OF POVERTY. BY THE AUTHOR. 


Wn should not Lazarus make to himself an order 
of tatters? Why should not Poverty have its 
tch of honour! Wherefore should not the un- 
dubbed knights of evil fortune carry about them, 
with a ious humility, the inevitable types of 
their are contest with the Paynim iniquities 
of life? Wherefore may not man wear indigence 
as proudly as nobility flashes its jewels? Is there 
not a higher heraldry, than that of the college? 
A short time ago, the King of Greece awarded 
to an Englishman the Order of the Redeemer. 
The Englishman did not reject the gift; he did 
not stare with wonder, or smile in meek pity at 
the grave mockery of the distinction ; but winning 
the consent of our Sovereign Lady Victoria to 
sport the jewel, the Knight of Christ—knight by 
the handiwork of the King of Greece—hung about 
him the Order of the Redeemer ! : 
And what may be the gracious discipline of this 
Order of Redemption? Has Knight Emerson 
Tennant—for unless our memory slip, such is the 
new knight’s name—has he sold off all that he 
aa sore the money to the poor? We have 
ou. I, 


heard of no such broker’s-work ; and surely the 
newspaper tongue would have given loud utterance 
to the penitence of Mammon. What discipline, 
then, does this Order of Christ compel upon its 
holy and immaculate brotherhood? What glori- 
oe towards the heart and spirit of man 
—what self-martyrdom, does it recompense? Is 
it the bright reward of humility—of active loving- 
kindness towards everything that breathes? Is it, 
that Emerson Tennant, beyond ten thousand thou- 
sand men, has proved the divine temper of the 
spiritual follower of Jesus, making his hourly life 
an active goodness, and with every breath he 
drew, drawing nearer torewarding Heaven? Surely, 
the Order of the Redeemer—that awful, solemn 
badge, setting apart its wearer from the sordid 
crowd of earth Satu only be vouchsafed to some 
hard Christian service,—could only reward some 
triumphant wrestling of the suffering soul—some 
wondrous victory in the forlorn hope of this dark 
struggling life. These are our thoughts—these our 

assionate words; whereupon, the Herald of the 
Court of Greece—a grave, fantastic aes 
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mildly-reproving look and most delicate speech, 
says—‘ You are wrong: quite wrong. The Order 
of the Redeemer, though by no means the first 
Order, is a very pretty Order in its way. Six 
months since we gave it to Captain Jonquil, from 
Paris ; and truly no man more deserved the Order 
of the Redeemer. He has taught His Majesty’s 
infantry the use of the bayonet: his howitzer 
ractice, too, is a divine thing. Captain Jonquil 
is a great soldier. Last week, the Order of the 
Redeemer was also bestowed upon Andreas; a 
great favourite at court—but, if the naughty truth 
must be told, a pimp.” 
Alas! is Heraldry always innocent of blas- 
hemy ? 
On the 13th of June, 1843, a grave masque— 
a solemn ceremony—was held at the Court of St. 
James’s. Heraldry again looked smug and pomp- 
ous. A Knight was to be made of ‘the most 
ancient Order of the Thistle.” Let us make a 
clean breast of our ignorance ; we assert nothing 
against the antiquity of the Thistle ; for what we 
know, it may be as old—aye, as old as asses. 
But upon the glad 13th of June, a Chapter was 
held, and John, Marquis of Bute, and the Right 
Hon. William, Earl of Mansfield, were elected 
Knights. They of course took the oaths to pro- 
tect and succour distressed maidens, orphans, and 
widows; to abstain from every sort of wrong, and 
to do every sort of right, 


“The Marquis of Bute then knecling near the Sovereign, and 
Mr. Woods on his knee, presenting to the Queen the riband and 
jewel of the Order, Her Majesty was graciously pleased to place 
the same over the noble Marquis’s left shoulder. His Lordship 
rising, kissed the Sovereign's hand, and having received the con- 
Gratulations of the Knights brethren, retired.” , 


From that moment, John, Marquis of Bute, 
looked and moved with the aspect and bearing of 
a man, radiant with new honours. He was a 
Knight of the Thistle; and the jewel sparkling at 
his bosom, feebly typified the bright, admiring 
looks of the world—the gaze of mingled love and 
admiration bent upon him. But on this carth— 
in this abiding-place of equity—men do not get 
even thistles for nothing. It may, indecd, happen, 
that desert may pant and moan without honour ; 
but in the court of kings, where justice weighs 
with nicest balance, honour never with its smiles 
mocks imbecility, or gilds with outward lustre a 
concealed rottenness. Honour never gives alms, 
but awards justice. Mendicancy, though with 
liveried lackies clustering at its carriage,—and 
there is such panperism,—may whine and pray its 
hardest, yet move not the inflexible herald. 
He awards those jewels to virtue, which virtue 
has sweated, bled for. And it is with this belief, 
ye in the very bigotry of the ereed,we ask—what 

John, Marquis of Bute, fulfilled to earn his 
thistle! What, the Right Hon. William, Earl 
of Mansfield? What dragon wrong has either 
overcome? What giant Untruth stormed in 
Sophist Castle? What necromantie wickedness 
baffled and confounded? Yet, these battles have 
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been fought—these triumphs won ; oh! who shall 
doubt them? Be sure of it, ye unbelieving dema- 
gogues—scofting plebeians, not for nothing nobi- 
lity browses upon thistles. 

We pay all honour to these inventions, these 
learned devices of the Herald. They doubtless 
clothe, comfort, and adorn humanity, which, with- 
out them, would be cold, naked, shrunk, and 
squalid. They, moreover, gloriously attest the 
supremacy of the tame, the civilized man, over the 
wild animal. The Orders of the Herald are 
tattoo without the pain of puncture. The New 
Zealander carries his knighthood, lined and 
starred and flowered in his visage. The civilized 
knight hangs it more conveniently on a riband. 

We are such devout believers in the efficacy of 
Orders, that we devote this small essay to an at- 
tempt to make them, under some phase or other, 
universal. We will not linger in a consideration 
of the Orders already dead ; lovely was their life, 
and as fragrant is their memory. There was one 
Order, Teutonic, if we mistake not, the Order of 
Fools. There was a quaint sincerity in the very 
title of this brotherhood. Its philosophy was out- 
speaking; and more than all, the constitution 
of such a chapter admitted knights against whose 
worthiness, whose peculiar right to wear the badge, 
no envious demagogue could say his bitter saying. 
Surely, in our reverence for the wisdom of anti- 
quity, this Order might be resuscitated. The Fool 
might have his bauble newly varnished—his cap 
newly hung with tinkling bells. Some of us chirp 
and cackle of the wisdom of the by-gone day ; 
but that is only wisdom which jumps with our 
own cunning ; which fortifies us in the warm and 
quict nook of some hallowed prejudice. From the 
mere abstract love of justice, we should be right 
glad to have the Ordg of Fools revived in the 
fullest splendour of Folly. Such an Order would 
so beneficently provide for many unrewarded public 
idlers—aye, and public workers 

There was a time, when the world in its first 
childhood needed playthings. Then was_ the 
Herald the world’s toy-maker, and made for it 
pretty little nick-nacks—golden  fleeces—stars, 
ribands and garters; tempting the world to 
follow the kickshaws, as nurse with sugared 
bread-and-butter tempts the yeanling to try its 
tottering feet. The world has grown old—old 
and wise: yet is not the Herald bankrupt, but like 
a pedlar at a fair, draws the hearts of simple 
men after the shining, silken glories in his box. 
Meanwhile, philosophy in Hodden grey, laughs 
at the crowd, who bellow back the laugh, and 
sometimes pelt the reverend fool for his irreligious 
humour; for he who believes not in Stars and 
Garters is unbeliever; to the world’s best and 
brightest faith, atheist and scoffer. 

Js it not strange that a man should think the 
better of himself for a few stones glittering in his 
bosom! That a costly band about the leg should 
make the blood dance more swiftly through the 
arteries? ‘That a man seeing his breast set with 
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jewellers’ stars, should think them glorious as the 
stars of heaven,—himself, little less than an 
earthly god, so deified? If these things be really 
types and emblems of true greatness, what rascal 
verty besets the man without them! How is 
e damned in his baseness! What mere offal of 
humanity, the biped without an Order! And, 
therefore, Jet stars be multiplied; and let no- 
bility—like bees—suck honey from Thistles! 

We are, however, confirmed in our late failing 
faith. We are bigoted to Orders. Men, like 
watches, must work the better upon jewels. 
Man is, at the best, a puppet; but is only put 
into dignified motions when pulled by Blue or 
Red Ribands. Now, as few, indeed, of us can 
get stars, garters, or ribands, let us have Orders 
of our own, Let us, with invincible self-com- 
placency, ennoble ourselves. 

In the hopeless ignorance and vulgarity of our 
first prejudice, we might possibly want due vene- 
ration for the Golden Fleece; an ancient and 
most noble Order, worn by few! Yet with all our 
worst carelessness towards the insignia, we never 
felt for it the same pitying contempt we feel to- 
wards an Order worn by many—not at their but- 
ton-holes, not outside their breasts, but in the very 
core of their hearts,—the Order of the Golden Calf. 

Oh! bowelless Plutus, what a host of Knights! 
What a lean-faced, low-browed, thick-jowled, swag- 
bellied brotherhood! Deformity, in all its fantastic 
variety, mects in the Chapter! They wear no ar- 
mour of steel or brass, but are cased in the magic 
mail of impenetrable Bank-paper. They have no 
sword, no spear, no iron mace with spikes; but 
they ride merrily into the fight of life, swinging 
about gold-gutted purses, and levelling with the 
dust rebellious poverty. These are the Knights of 
the Golden Calf. It is a glorious community. 
What a look of easy teiunph they have! With 
what serene self-satisfaction they measure the 
wide distance between mere paupers—the Knights 
of the Order of Nothing—and themselves! How 
they walk the earth as if they alone possessed 
the patent of walking upright! How they dilate in 
the fight of their own gold, like adders in the sun ! 

A most fatal honour is this Order of the 
Golden Calf. It is worn ynseen, as we have said, 
in the hearts of men; but ita effects are visible: 
the disease speaks out in every atom of flesh— 
poor human worm’s-meat !—and throbs in every 
muscle. It poisons the soul; gives the eye a 
squint ; takes from the face of fellow-man its 
God-gifted dignity, and makes him a thing to 
prey upon: to work, to use up; to reduce to so 
much hard cash ; then to be put up, with a wary 
look of triumph, into the pocket. This Order 
damns with a leprosy of soul its worshipper. It 
blinds and deafens him to the glories and the har- 
monies ministrant to poorer men. His eye is 
jaundiced, and in the very stars of God he sees 
nought but twinkling guineas. 

At this moment great is the Order throughout 
the land! Tyrannoug its Jaws, reckless its 


doings. It is strong, and why should it be just? 
To be of this Order is now the one great striving 
of life. They alone are men who wear the jewel 
—wretches they without it. Man was originally 
made from the dust of the earth: he is now 
formed of a richer substance: the true man is 
made of gold. Yes, the regencrate Adam is struck 
only at the Mint. 

The Knights of the Order of the Golden Calf 
have no formal ceremony of election; yet has 
brother Knight almost instinctive knowledge of 
brother. In the solitude of his own thoughts is 
he made one of the community; in utter privacy 
he kisses the pulseless hand of Plutus, and swears 
to his supremacy. The oath divorces him from pau- 
pee its cares, its wants, its sympathies. 

e is privileged from the uneasiness of thought, 
the wear and tear of anxiety for fellow-man; he 
is compact, and self-concentrated in his selfishness. 


Noa ruffles him that touches not that inmost . 


jewel of his soul, his knighthood’s Order. 

In the olden day, the Knights of the Fleece, 
the Garter, and other glories, won their rank 
upon the battle-field,—blood and strife being to 
them the handmaids of honour, The chi- 
valry of the Golden Calf is mild and gentle. It 
splits no brain-pan, spills no blood; yet is it ever 
fighting. We are at the Exchange. Look at 
that easy, peaceful man. What a serenity is upon 
his cheek !_ What a mild lustre in his eye! How 
plainly is he habited! He wears the livery of 
simplicity and the look of peace. Yet has he in his 
heart the Order of the Golden Calf. He is one of 
Mammon’s boldest heroes. A very soldier of 
fortune. He is now fighting—fighting valorously. 
He has come armed with a bran-new lie—a false- 
hood of surpassing temper, which with wondrous 
quietude he lays about him, making huge gashes 
in the money-bags of those he fights with. A 
good foreign lie, well finished and well mounted, 
is to this Knight of the Golden Calf as the sword 
of Faery to Orlando. With it he sometimes cuts 
down giant fortunes; and after, “grinds their 
bones to make his bread.” 

And there are small esquires and pages of the 
Order; men who, with heartfelt veneration, lick 
their lips at the Golden Calf, and with more than 
bridegroom yearning pant for possession. These 
small folk swarm hke summer-gnats; and still 
they drone the praises of the Calf; and jocting 
at no other thing, have their eyes bleared an 
dazzled to all beside. 

The Knights of the Golden Calf shed no blood ; 
that is, the wounds they deal bleed inwardly, and 
give no evidence of homicide. They are, too, 
great consumers of the marrow of men; and yet 
they break no bones, but by a trick known to their 
Order extract without fracture Mammon’s nu- 
triment. They are great alchemists, too; and 
turn the sweat of unrequited poverty, aye, the 
tears of childhood, into drops of gold. 

Much wrong, much violence, much wayward 
cruelty—if the true history of bagi mood were in- 
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dicted—lies ypon the Fleece, the Garter, yes, 
upon the Templars’ Lamb;—yet all is but as May- 
day pastime to the voracity, the ignorance, the wil- 
ful selfishness, the bestial lowings, of the Golden 
Calf. And of this Order, the oldest of the brother- 
hood are the most gluttonous. ‘There is one whose 
every fibre is blasted with age. To the imagina- 
tion his face is asa coffin-plate. Yet is he all belly. 
As cruel as a cat, though toothless as a bird ! 

Oh, ye knights, great and small—whether ex- 
panding on the mart, or lying perdu in back- 
parlours,—fling from your hearts the Order there, 
and feel for once the warmth of kindly blood! 
The brotherhood chuckle at the adjuration. 
Well, let us fight the Order with an Order. 

The Order of Poverty against the Order of the 
Golden Calf! 

Will it not be a merry time, when men, witha 
blithe face and open look, shall confess that they 
are poor? When they shall be to the world what 
they are to themselves? When the lie, the shuftle, 
the bland, yet anxious, hypocrisy of seeming, and 
seeming only, shall be a creed forsworn? When 
Poverty asserts itself, and never blushes and 
stammers at its true name, the Knights of 
the Calf must give ground. Much of their 
strength, their poor renown, their miserable 
glory, lies in the hypocrisy of those who would 
imitate them. They believe themselves great, be- 
eause the poor, in the very ignorance of the dig- 
nity of poverty, would ape their magnificence. 

The Order of Poverty ! How many sub-orders 
might it embrace! As the spirit of Gothic chi- 
valry has its fraternities, so might the Order of 
Poverty have its distinct devices. 

The Order of the Thistle! That is an order 
for nobility—a glory to glorify marquisate or 
earldom. Can we not, under the rule of Po- 
verty, find as happy a badge ? 

Look at this peasant. His face bronzed with 
mid-day toil. From sunrise to sunsct, with cheer- 
ful looks and uncomplaining words, he turns the 
primal curse to dignity, and manfully earns his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. Look at the 
fields around! Golden with blessed corn. Look at 
this bloodless soldier of the plough—this hero of 
the sickle. His triumphs are there, piled up in 
bread-bestowing sheaves. Js he not Sir Knight 
of the Wheat-Kar? Surely as truly dubbed in the 
heraldry of justice, as any Knight of the Thistle. 

And here is a white-haired shepherd. As a 
boy, a child, playful as the lambs he tended, he la- 
boured. He has dreamed away his life upon a 
hill-side—ondowns—on solitary heaths. The 
humble, simple, patient watcher for fellow-men. 
Solitude has been his companion: he has grown 
old, wrinkled, bent in the eye of the burning sun. 
His highest wisdom is a guess at the coming 
weather: he may have heard of diamonds, but he 
knows the evening star. He has never sat at 
a congress of kings: he has never helped to com- 
mit a felony upon a whole nation. Yet is he, to 
our mind, a most reverend Knight of the Fleece. 
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If the Herald object to this, Iet us call him 
Knight of the Lamb! _ In its gentleness and pa- 
tience, a fitting type of the poor old shepherd. 

‘And here is a-pauper, missioned from the work- 
house to break stones at the road-side. How he 
strikes and strikes at that unyielding bit of flint! 
Is it not the stony heart of the world’s injustice 
knocked at by poverty ¢ What haggardness is in 
his face! What a blight hangs about him! 
There are more years in his looks than in his 
bones. Time has marked him with an iron pen. 
He wailed as a babe for bread his father was not 
allowed to carn. He can recollect every dinner— 
they were so few—of his childhood. He grew up, 
and want was with him, even as his shadow. He 
has shivered with cold—fainted with hunger. 
His every day of life has been set about by goad- 
ing wretchedness. Around him, too, were the 
stores of plenty. Food, raiment, and money 
mocked the man made half-mad with destitution. 
Yet, with a valorous heart, a proud conquest 
of the shuddering spirit, he walked with honesty 
and starved. His long journcy of life has been 
through thorny placcs, and now he sits upon a 
pile of stones on the way-side, breaking them for 
workhouse bread. Could loftiest chivalry show 
greater heroism—nobler self-control, than this old 
man, this weary breaker of flints? Shall he not 
be of the Order of Poverty? Is not penury to him 
even as a robe of honour? His grey workhouse 
coat braver than purple and miniver? He shall be 
Knight of the Granite if you will. A workhouse 
gem, indeed—a wretched, highway jewel—yet, to 
the eye of truth, finer than many a ducal diamond. 

This man is a weaver; this a potter. Here, 
too, is a razor-grinder; here an iron-worker. 
Labour is their lot ; labour they yearn for, though 
to some of them labour comes with miserable dis- 
ease and carly death. Have we not here Knights 
of the Shuttle, Knights of Clay, and Knights of 
Vulean, who prepare the earcase of the giant 
engine for its vital flood of steam? Are not these 
among the noblest of the sons of poverty? Sb 
they not take high rank in its order ? 

We areat the mouth of a mine. There, many, 
many fathoms below us, works the naked, grimed, 
and sweating wretch, oppressed, brutalized, that 
he may dig us coal for our winter's hearth; where 
we may gather round, and with filled bellies, well- 
clothed backs, and hearts all lapped in self-com- 
placeney, talk of the talked-of evils of the world, 
as though they were the fables of ill-natured men, 
and not the verities of bleeding life. That these 
men, doing the foulest offices of the world should 
still be of the world’s poorest, gives dignity to 
want—the glory of long-suffering to poverty. 

And so, indeed, in the mind of wisdom, 18 
poverty ennobled. And for the Knights of the 
Golden Calf, how are they outnumbered ! Let 
us, then, revive the Order of Poverty. Ponder, 
Reader, on its antiquity. For was not Christ 
himself Chancellor of the Order, and the Apos- 
tles Knights Companions? 





THE DOOMED SON; OR, FAMILY HONOUR. 


A FACT. 


BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 





Ars travel has its advantages,” says Johnson; “if it lead a man to 
a better country, he learns to improve his own—if to a worse, to 
enjoy it.” Travel has, however, another effect not less valuable ;— 
it makes a man charitable, in the extended sense of the word,— 
tolerant and forbearing to the irregular manifestations of human im- 
pulse,—and reconciles him to the fact, that it takes all sorts of people 
to make a world. Were the high standard of delicacy and of huma- 
nity which prevails at the present day, applied to the deeds and habits 
of even the last century, who should ‘scape whipping?” The change 
which is progressively and insensibly made in one country by time, is 
arrested in another by locality or government; and it would be as 
unfair to judge the inhabitants of remote and isolated districts, by the 
rules of the highly-civilized and rapidly-changing society of a great 
capital, as to regulate the present inhabitants of London by the laws 
and usages of the time of James the First. As we ramble over the 
different countries of the Continent, we seem to pass through all the 
phases of society which have sueeecded each other during half a dozen 
centuries—Germany is England in the time of George the Second— 
Italy, Queen Anne and George the First—Holland is still William 
the Third—unchanged and unchangeable Hungary, Queen Elizabeth 
—Portugal and Spain, the time of the wars of the Roses; but there 
are districts of Switzerland and Savoy, which retain all the coarse and 
racy freshness of the days of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Reader, have 
you ever been ata fair in the town of Cluse or Ecluse (I forget the 
name), at the entrance of the narrow gorge of that beautiful ravine, 
which leads to the valley of Chamouni! If you have, then you know 
the state of society in the days of Henry the Third, in England. Food 
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and finery are the wants, and the only wants, of 
that simple and ignorant race. 1 looked over the 
numerous bookstalls with great attention,—there 
were lives of saints—historics of miraculous cures 
—prophecies for the future—books of praver— 
guides to salvation—almanacks to forctell the 
weather, and the punyam kaloon (the lucky time) 
for cutting corns—for bleeding calves—for taking 
physic—but beyond this solid learning there was 
absolutely nothing! There were halfpenny por- 
traits of saints and angels, of God and his mother, 
and of a few of the leading archangels, which, to 
make them more impressive, were coloured with 
the gaudicst tints, and stuck over with spangles 
and powdered glass. This was absolutely the 
whole compass of literature and fine arts in the 
town of Cluse; the rest of the fair was occupied 
with the most flaring patterns of printed cottons, 
such as the negroes of the present day would be 
ashamed of—and the very coarsest articles of 
male habiliments with which man has ever covered 
his nakedness—heavy and ill-made silver chains— 
gold earrings as large as the palm of the hand— 
red, green, blue and ycllow beads in unlimited 
variety—shining ornaments of coloured glass for 
the hair; but articles of convenience or utility, 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity, seemed to be 
utterly unknown—so much fot the outward man. 
The inward being was not neglected—there were 
cheese, butter, flour, bacon and onions at one 
stall—butter, flour, cheese, onions and bacon at 
the next—bacon, cheese, onions, flour and butter 
at the third—and so on throughout the fair. 

The effect of all this splendour, on the rustics 
who came to the local metropolis from the nest- 
ing-places among the fete from the little bits 
of cultivable level ground in the crevices of the 
mountains, and from the swampy margins of the 
little lakes or tarns in the hollows, was extraordi- 
nary ; the wonder and admiration of these simple 
and ignorant beings at the astounding magnifi- 
cence and gorgeous profusion before their eyes, 
was certainly as veliement as could be felt by a 
newly-caught Patlander walking, for the first time, 
down Regent Strect, in all the glories of the 
month of June. 

And thus it is throughout the world—every 
thing is comparative.—* What can we reason 
from but what we know.” 

“ Bred in a stable, in a paddock born, 
What vast ideas he must have of corn!” 

It is absolutely the same sensation that is ex- 
cited by the coloured print with spangles, and by 
the India shawl or golden epergne. ‘The mind is 
filled with its sensation—the mode in which the 
sensation is excited is a matter of little impor- 
tance, and in no way influences the result. 

In the affairs of life also, not only will equal 
merit be attributed to actions diametrically op- 
posed in principle and motive, but the same action 
that in one age or country is regarded with ad- 
miration and respect, shall at another period of 


time, or in another state of society, inspire only 
horror and disgust. Were a monarch in the pre- 
sent day to put to death his sons on a charge ot 
treason, or a patriot to assassinate his sovercign, 
he would stand little chance of being classed with 
the celebrated Romans whom we are taught to 
admire at school. 

The story I am about to relate is perhaps one 
of the most striking examples of the truism just 
enouneed—and the action, so far from obtaining 
sympathy for its motives, will hardly obtain belief 
from its cool atrocity. It is, however, certainly 
true, and if the reader feel sufficiently interested 
in the narrative to give himself the trouble of 
the search, the archives of the Canton de Vaud, 
in Switzerland, the public records of their Criminal 
Courts, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty seven or eight, will 
furnish him with the details authenticated beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

In that district of the Swiss Highlands (the 
Oberland) in the vicinity of Avenche (the ancient 
Aventicum, where still stands the “standard in 
Cornhill,” of the Romans, from whence all the 
roads trere measured )—there are many of the pea- 
santry—the farmers—mett who wear a smock- 
frock, and hold the plough With their own hands, 
cultivating one ot two hundred acres of their own 
Jand—whose familics have att antiquity of recorded 
and authentic history whith puts to shame the 
“novus homo’? descent of the French, English, 
or even German nobility. 1 have been informed 
by Swiss gentlemen of station and respectability, 
that many of these people have cultivated the 
same estate from an carly period of the Roman em- 
pire, and that some of them have even title deeds 
engraved on copper, of the time of the Consuls. 

A man cannot possess an authentic history of 
his family and possessions for thany centuries, 
without being proud of it, whether his principles 
be Tory, Whig, Republican, of Radical, Indeed, 
the degree of hereditary pride generally Increases 
ina geometrical ratio from the first t0 the last 
of that series. That man being most {Intensely 
aristocratic in his inward sentimehta, Who most 
affects to despise the distinction. The peasantry 
I speak of, are, however, remarkably gentle and 
submissive to their local superiots {n_ station, 
except when any of their rights secm t0 be called 
in question. They seem to give it to be tinder- 
stood quictly, that they have yielded obedience to 
the laws and governments, which have succeeded 
each other for the last two thousand years; not 
merely because too weak to resist, but from a 
love of peace and tranquillity; always however 
with a sort of tacit protest (protestation sourde) 
against them all, (like partisans of the extinct 
House of Stuart in England ;) and although they 
have lost all hope or expectation of ever resuming 
power, they still, from time to time, renew the 
claim of self-government, that the right may not 
be lost by desuctude. 
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The patriarchal authority thus claimed, and the 
family pride growing out of it, must be borne in 
mind by the reader, as going far to explain the 
strange and unnatural story here told, which, 
from the violation of some of the strongest and 
most universal instincts of human nature, could 
not otherwise be credible. 

One of the farmers or peasantry here described 
is the subject of my story. He possessed some 
hundred acres of fertile land—a degree of wealth 
which gave him considerable authority. He was 
a man of much influence in his district, and en- 
joyed the same kind of power over his neighbours, 
that was formerly exercised by a chieftain (not a 
chief) in the Highlands of Scotland. The chief- 
tain, the reader is perhaps aware, possessed only 
a delegated authority from the chief, the acknow- 
ledged head of the clan, and presumed to be line- 
ally descended from the original father of the 
race. Wealth, however, will everywhere and 
always confer power; and the subject of my 
present story was in that country almost the equal 
of the county member belonging to an old famil 
in England, though, like all the rest, he himself 
held the plough and wielded the axe. 

The family consisted of two sons, one about five 
and twenty, and the other approaching eighteen, 
and two daughters of intermediate ages; the 
younger son, a fair and well formed lad, with 
clusters of the richest auburn hair, was one of 
those wild and unmanageable young colts who 
are at once the bane and the favourite of a 
district—his open, joyous, and handsome counte- 
nance, his reckless courage, his untirable hilarity 
and fun, made his neighbours tolerate a set of 
mischievous and wicked ‘pranks, which would 
have brought down condign punishment on one 
of greater age, or less winning exterior. He 
went on from one thing to another till he had 
arrived at last on the debateable land between 
mischief and crime—and opinions were divided 
as to whether he had or had not passed the 
narrow boundary which separates them. 

In this state of the matter, he, one day, galloped 
off with a neighbour's horse, and was not ies of 
for a week, when news arrived that he had sold 
the animal at a fair. From the evidence on the 
trial, I am inclined to think that he had originally 
intended only a long gallop to get rid of his over- 
powering excess of muscular energy; or perhaps, 
in addition to this, he wished to worry and annoy 
the owner ; that he afterwards found he had gone 
too far to recede with safety, and having made 
acquaintance with a girl of loose character, had 
considered himself too deeply compromised to 
draw back, and sold the horse to furnish the 
means of debauchery. 

However wild the district to which he had re- 
treated, and favourable to concealment for a short 
time, there was no hope of safety when once the 
tale became generally known, unless he could have 
lived in the caverns and fed on roots and berries 
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—a thing only practicable to the heroes and 
heroines of romance. The prospect of such a 
life soon extinguished the attachment of his Para- 
mour, who contrived to make her escape from 
him when he was asleep, and took with her the 
only consolation which her unhappy case admitted 
—namely, the whole of the money still remaining 
from the sale of the stolen horse. 

The miserable and deluded young man was now 
fully sensible of his crime, from the same reason 
that brings conviction to the majority of crimi- 
nals—the proximity of punishment. His sole 
means of obtaining relief and escaping the legal 
consequences of his crime consisted in reaching 
his home. This was attended with the greatest 
difficulty ; and scarcely any alternative could be 
more terrible, for he knew the severe sentiments 
of his father, whose affections had been alienated 
by his previous conduct. A mother, however, 
remains placable to the last, and is always, by her 
very nature, most indulgent and most attached to 
that son who gives her most anxiety, and who, 
probably, repays her affection with utter indiffer- 
ence. I presume that this is a modification of 
that animal instinct implanted for the preserva- 
tion of the young and the helpless—the instinct 
that devotes her to the Sickly, the Cripple, and 
the Idiot, because they most need assistance. 
How often do we see, even among the educated 
and the higher classes, that a mother will leave 
her well-conducted sons to fight through their 
own difficulties unaided, while she bestows every- 
thing she can spare, and more than she can spare, 
on a worthless child, who pursues his own plea- 
sures with reckless profligacy, utterly indifferent 
to the misery he is creating. 

On his mother he relied for aid; but how to 
reach her was the difficulty ;—he dared not solicit 
food, for every one of the scanty population was 
aware of his crime ; and although not acquainted 
with Ais person, they were thoroughly familiar 
with the countenance of every man in their dis- 
trict; consequently the mere fact of not being 
known was sufficient to excite suspicion, and the 
description of his person circulated by the Police 
was quite enough to turn suspicion into proof. 
Fortunately for him, it was now the latter end of 
the short summer—the Peasantry of the lowlands 
were engaged with their harvest ; but the cattle 
which are driven up to the pastures of the Alps 
till the approach of winter, had not yet descended 
to the plains, and he contrived now and then to 
obtain milk from the cows during the dark nights— 
running inconceivable risks from his ignorance of 
the localities, and from the furious dogs which are 
kept to guard the cattle. Sometimes he nar- 
rowly escaped a stray shot from a civilian sports- 
man, who, in his travestic of chamois hunting, 
would fire at random into the thicket where he 
had seen the bushes stir; and he often owed his 
safety to his extraordinary agility and prowess. 

Like the hunted hare, he at last approached 
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his “Form”—his home, but Home to him no 
longer ;—worn out with fatigue, wasted by hunger, 
he must have perished, had he not contrived to 
kill a lamb and drag it into the recess of a cavern, 
where, concealing his fire as well as he could, he 
contrived to roast @ portion and satisfy his 
cravings, and he laid himself down to sleep—an 
indulgence which terror had long kept from his 
eyelids. He slept several hours, and woke forti- 
fied and vigorous. The sun was hizh in the 
heavens. He went out from his cavern, scram- 
bled up the rocks to the edge of a projecting 
cliff, which commanded a full view over the lovely 
landscape, and felt for the first time in his life 
the full pang of expatriation. In this beautiful 
Jand he might have lived in the enjoyment of 
every physical indulgence that man can need, 
respected and happy: he thought of the home he 
had disgraced, the hearts he had agonized, and he 
even felt a rising affection for Julie, the daughter 
of their neighbour, who had so often, so meckly, 
and so vainly endeavoured to obtain a place in his 
heart. He had now, too, added another to his 
social crimes in stealing the Jamb, and he knew 
that his dire necessities would be no plea in bar 
of punishment. He glanced once more at the 
landscape, and tried to consider which way he 
should take to reach his home. ‘To the left was 
a deep ravine, or cleft in the mountain, produced 
by some great convulsion of nature, and across 
that ravine lay a wooded country which he 
thoroughly knew, and which he could traverse 
with safety ; but the leap was too dangerous—he 
would not venture on almost certain destruction : 
there extended also in that direction an arm of 
the lake, but this he could have crossed by swim- 
ming,—an exercise in which he was peculiarly 
expert. To the right, again, lay a fertile and 
almost level country; but he could see it oceupicd 
by numerous reapers and vine-dressers: he knew 
that in these serene nights they generally laid 
themselves down to rest in the fields, and he 
would be in danger of detection at every step: 
the distance was too great to be traversed in the 
few hours of darkness at this season of the year; 
and the moon, which would anticipate the dawn, 
would shorten it still more, and add to the danger. 
Once down in the plain, there was no place of 
concealment during the daylight, and eseape was 
all but impossible. His heart sunk within him— 
he burst into a flood of tears, and went down on 
his knees in the true spirit of penitence. 

He rose from his knees calmed and consoled, 
and he sat down to consider calmly what was to 
be done. The sun shone full upon him—his ideas 
began gradually to fade into confusion, and he 
once more fell asleep. How long he knew not; 
but he was awakened by the baying of dogs, and 
the sound of voices near the place where he had 
roasted the lamb—it had been traced by the 
blood. He started to his feet—there was not a 
moment to lose: there was danger, great danger, 


in the attempt to leap the ravine; but the alter- 
native was shame, and misery, and confinement 
for life ina dungeon. He was invigorated by his 
food, refreshed by his sleep; he waited but to 
take a few deep inspirations to quiet the throbbing 
of his heart, summoned up all his courage and 
strength, and by one bold and desperate effort 
eleared the chasm at a bound—he was safe ! 

He lay for some time panting with the violence 
of his exertion; he knew that pursuit was impos- 
sible, unless they should climb still higher to a dis- 
tant pass up the mountain, where there was a 
kind of natural bridge, but this would be an affair 
of hours—and he lay still, in the confidence of se- 
cuvity: with an ear sharpened by the danger of 
his position, he listened to the sounds which 
floated up to him from below; he was relieved to 
find that the party were convinced of the impos- 
sibility of passing the ravine ; their voices gra- 
dually died away as they resumed their course 
towards the plain, and he had some hopes that he 
was in this instance not the object of suspicion. 

As his terror subsided, however, he found that 
he had seriously injured his leg in the violent 
effort he had made, and that he was now unable 
to walk. He stripped off his stocking, mashed up 
into a sort of poultice some of the succulent 
herbs which grew near, and lay quietly down till 
the darkness should favour his further proceed- 
ings. 

When night came, his leg, though much re- 
lieved, was still too painful to allow him to walk 
to the narrow part of the arm of the lake where 
he had intended to cross—there was, besides, no 
shelter on the opposite side to favour his conceal- 
ment, and there would be yet many miles ere he 
could reach his home; he therefore determined 
to crawl down to that part’ of the water nearest 
to him, and make the bold attempt to cross it by 
swimming: he knew how to float, and trusted to 
his powers of endurance. To aid this he took off 
a large piece of the bark of a wasted Pine, and 
putting it round his body like stays, hoped that 
with the aid of the buoyancy thus given, he 
should be able to rest from time to time in the 
water, without much effort, and thus cross In 
safety. Waiting till the time would just allow 
him to reach the edge of the water before day- 
break, he tried to abate the pains of hunger by 
eating the seeds of the fir cones which had fallen 
from the trees. He reached the lake while it was 
yet dark, and lay down awhile to rest himself 
before he should commence his arduous task of 
crossing the water. 

The sun was beginning to show his rays in the 
Eastern sky, but the mountain he had just de- 
scended threw so deep a shadow nearly across the 
lake, that he would be perfectly safe from the eye 
of any one, till in the course of his voyage he 
should pass beyond it into the open sunshine. 
Against this danger he had invented a protection. 
He first divested himself of all superfluous por- 
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tions of his clothing, and putting into them all 
the heavy articles contained in his pockets, he 
tied all up together with some large stones, and 
threw them into the lake, where he had the satis- 
faction to sce them speedily sink, and leave no 
trace for his pursuers. He next went into the 
lake to try the effect of his Cuirass of Bark, and 
was delighted to find that it answered its purpose 
acebly, and that he could sustain himself with 
his head above water without effort. He next 
wove a loose covering for his head of the small 
branches of the Alder; and trusted that in the 
latter part of his voyage, when he would be com- 
pelled to pass beyond the shadow of the moun- 
tain (now visibly shortening at every moment), 
he should, by dropping his legs, present only the 
appearance of a green bough which had casually 
fallen into the lake, and thus pass unobserved. 

’ All answered as he had expected, and he 
reached the other side of the lake in safety, and 
had the great satisfaction to find that his ne 
immersion in the water (now thoroughly warme 
by a July sun) had so much benefited his leg that 
he had no longer any difficulty in walking. The 
edge of the lake where he had landed was covered 
with bushes, and as he was now perfectly safe 
from pursuit he lay down in the shade and slept 
throughout the day—relieving by this means the 
pangs of hunger. 

When evening approached he commenced the 
last and most perilous portion of his journey. 
He was now in @ country where his face was 
known to every one, and the distance was almost 
too great to be passed in the few hours of dark- 
ness. With much labour, however, he succeeded 
in reaching his home before daylight—clambered 
into a hayloft where his brother was certain to 
come for fodder for the cattle—covered himself 
over with the hay, and waited for his arrival. 

Soon after daybreak he heard his . brother's 
step, and his agitation was almost beyond endu- 
rance. He now for the first time began to con- 
sider how he should be received—a thing which 
had not yet entered into his mind. That he 
would be given up to justice was out of the 
question; but would he be allowed the shelter of 
home? He at last summoned courage to leave 
his hiding-place, and found his worst fears con- 
firmed ;—his brother, so far from receiving 
him with affection, started from him with an ex- 
pression of horror, and would not even allow him 
to.come near. “You are the first of your race 
that has ever committed a crime like this, and 
you have brought shame on a family that has 
been without reproach since the birth of our 
Saviour.” The boy could make no answer but 
tears; but faint with hunger he exclaimed, “ For 
God’s sake give me food—I have not eaten for 
forty hours!” The brother’s hcart was moved— 
he abstained from reproaches—fetched him food 
and wine—waited while he ate it—and then rising 
and assuming a countenance of severity to con- 


ceal his emotion, said, ‘‘ Come with me into the 
barn, and I will pile the straw round you, and 
you will be safe for a time, till we can devise 
what is to be done. If you present yourself to 
your father in his present state of mind, he will 
kill you. Leave me to make your peace, if, 
indeed, that be possible, for your mother also is 
deeply incensed, and it will require time to over- 
come her repugnance to intercede for you. It 
must be attempted gradually, or it will assuredly 
fail of success.” 

In this hiding-place the youth remained during 
the day, and it was not till past midnight that 
his brother ventured near him. He came with- 
out a light, and speaking in a low tone said, 
“The officers of justice have been here to-day, and 
have only just left the house, on hearing of the 
affair of a lamb, which has been found in the 
Cave—it is not doubted that you are the culprit, 
and they are gone in that direction to scek for 
you. I have not yet ventured to communicate 
the secret to your father or mother. Only 
your sister Julia yet knows it, and she is ill in 
bed. You must stay here for the present. In 
the morning I will break the affair to the family.” 

With this promise he was compelled to be 
satisfied ; the brother left him food and departed. 
All that night and the next day he remained 
alone, but in the evening the brother came as 
before with food. His countenance was sombre, 
his voice severe, and his words were few and 
cold. ‘“ May I not see my mother!” said the 
youth. “No,” was the stern reply. ‘ Nor my 
sisters ?”—‘*No; your father has forbidden it.”— 
‘Then what am I to do?”—“ You will know by 
and by; I shall be with you in before mid- 
night :” and he suddenly left the barn without a 
single word of kindness. “God help me!” said 
the boy. ‘ What will become of me?” and he 
put aside the food untasted. 

Not till nearly two in the morning did the 
brother return; he brought with him a dark 
lanthorn and materials for writing. ‘It is all 
arranged,” said he; “your father will not see 
you himself, but he consents to allow your mo- 
ther and sisters to see you, if you are willing im- 
mediately to leave the country—pass over to 
Morat, where there is a recruiting station for 
the King of Sardinia, and enter his service under 
a fictitious name. If you agree to this proposi- 
tion, write down your consent forthwith, and you 
shall be admitted into the house.” The young 
Carl gave the required written promise ; but. the 
voice of his brother was so unnaturally harsh and 
severe, that his heart sunk within him. “If the 
sentiments of my mother and sisters are like 
your own, Adolphe, I scarcely wish to see them.” 
—* Do not deceive yourself, they bear you no af- 
fection,” replied the brother ; ‘and in consenting 
to see you they are solely influenced by a wish 
to preserve the honour of the family.” Two 
more hours elapsed, when the brother returned 
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and conducted him into the house ;—no one was 
there to receive him—and he was proceeding to 
his own bed, when his brother stopped him. 
“Not that way,” said he; “your bed is in the 
strong room.” This was a room of which the 
walls were of thickness to defy the effects of an 
ordinary fire, and was used to preserve the records 
and documents of the family, together with such 
pieces of valuable property as were not in constant 
use. “ Why am I put here?” said Carl. “ For 
safety,” replied the brother. ‘‘ Should the officers 
of justice come in search of you, there is a trap 
door, known only to your father and mother, 
through which you can escape.” 

In this room remained the young Carl till the 
following evening, when he was desired to de- 
scend to the parlour. His youngest sister, who 
was ill, had risen from her bed to see him, to 
embrace him, to cover his face with kisses, and 
entreat him to reform his conduct. ‘‘ I cannot 
stay, Carl,” said she, ‘‘my mother tells me I 
must go to bed again, but you shall hear from 
me.” She put into his hand a little purse of 
money, burst into tears, and as she left the room, 
said, ‘‘ There is much to do to night, Carl, and 
I am not allowed to share in it. I hope all is for 
the best. Pray to God—Pray to God.” 

The mother gave way to no tenderness at the 
sight of her prodigal son; but hastened to load 
his pockets with valuables which she told him he 
might require on the journey, and which would 
serve to make him friends where he was going. 
It was in vain that he urged on her that these 
things were unnecessary, and above all, the heavy 
bag of dollars, as he supposed it to be, which she 
fastened into the pocket of his jacket. ‘I shall 
have more than want, mother, in the bounty 
money, and I thought to have sent back even a 
part of that, for the use of poor Julie’s crippled 
mother. I shall not need this money ; pray send 
it to them if you can spare it.” The mother 
made no reply, and scarcely seemed to hear him. 
She persisted, however, in her task, and he, fear- 
ing to offend her still further, desisted from his 
efforts. “That is enough, mother,” said the 
daughter, who was assisting her in the task of 
filling his pockets. “Time presses,” added she, 
“and the car is ready.” In vain did Carl en- 
deavour, by those winning caresses with which 
he had formerly softened his mother’s heart to 
his transgressions, once more to soothe her 
gloomy reserve—she seemed to have wrought her 
mind up to a pitch of unnatural firmness, and re- 
mained silent and absorbed. Carl knew that the 
load with which his pockets were filled, would 
seriously impede his march; but he saw that to 
make further opposition, or leave any of them 
behind, would still add to his mother’s anger. 
He therefore allowed her to continue her task, 
determining to disembarrass himself of the un- 
necessary weight as soon as he should be alone. 

The brother, who noticed his chagrin, said, “It 
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is of very little consequence, Carl; submit to 
your mother’s will—you will have but a little way 
to go,” said he; “‘ when once out of the boat, it is 
but a few miles to Morat.” Carl now learnt that 
two boatmen were engaged to ferry him across 
the lake of Morat, and that his brother would 
accompany him on the voyage. That it could not 
be delayed a single night, and that this night had 
been chosen because of the darkness, or he might 
have been allowed another day under the paternal 


roof. 

At last the time arrived for the separation. 
The mother and sister remained as stoically cold 
as ever; and when, at the last moment, the poor 
youth exclaimed, ‘“ Well, mother, I have given 
you much uneasiness, but this is the last moment 
you shall ever have occasion to be ashamed of 
me—I will make myself a character, if God 
spare my life,”"—the face of the mother became 
convulsed with the force of suppressed emotion— 
twice she returned to embrace him, but twice 
stopped short and gavea cold adieu. The brother 
hurried him away. They found a conveyance 
ready to take them to the waterside, where they 
embarked on board a small boat, and pursued 
their way across the lake. All the efforts of the 
youth to engage his brother in conversation were 
fruitless; he preserved a gloomy silence. There 
was an oppressive heat in the air which forebode 
a storm, an occasional flash of lightning, and 
large drops of rain, at intervals. They had re- 
mained some time without exchanging a word, 
when young Carl suddenly started up and said, 
“Tecan bear this no longer, Adolphe, I am suf- 
focated—they have so loaded my pockets that I 
am weighed down—it was kind of my mother 
and sister thus to think of my wants when I 
should be far away from them; but I would 
rather have had a few tender words from them at 
parting (parting perhaps for ever) than all the 
presents they have pressed upon me——Strange 
that I should be so cast off—that I was not al- 
lowed to explain anything. I am guilty, I know, - 
but not so guilty as you suppose. . I did not in- 
tend to steal the horse. I believe my wine was 
drugged by the woman I had the misfortune to 
meet at the auberge, for I slept till the middle 
of the next day—it was too late to return; the 
following day I was infatuated—mad—I could 
not resolve to separate from her—she persuaded 
me to sell the horse—it was the only means of 
enabling me to stay with her. I consented, but 
you know not the agony of remorse which took 

ossession of me from that moment. Bitterly 
have I suffered. Surely you will forgive me, 
Adolphe, for you know the fascinations of a woman 
at my age, and you have yourself gone near to be 
guilty also. What, not one word, Adolphe? not 
one word? when we are parting, perhaps for ever. 
Well, well—so be it—when I am gone perhaps 
you may all feel that you have been too severe,” 
and he relapsed into silence. “Good God, 
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Adolphe,” said he, as a Hash of lightning lighted 
up the face of his brother, and showed it livid and 
convulsed, ‘what is the matter with you? are 
you illt your face is frightful."— N—no,” said 
Adolphe, “not ill, not ill—but—this parting—this 
parting—is—is—too much for me.”—‘ Then you 
do feel for me, Adolphe,” said Carl; ‘ you will in- 
tercede with my mother, and let me know that she 
has forgiven me. God knows I love her tenderly, 
and would sacrifice my life for her; but her mind 
is poisoned, and it is in vain to plead with her at 
present ; years must elapse before my stern father 
ean be reconciled—perhaps never, for his whole 
soul is fixed on the honour of his family, which I 
have stained. I wish it were a time of war, 
Adolphe, then I might have a chance of distin- 
guishing myself, and perhaps I might make a 
name on which he might dwell with pride—my 
own is lost to me for ever.”—“ For ever,” echoed 
Adolphe, and his hollow tone sunk deep into the 
heart of his brother. Carl felt how much he had 
sacrificed, how vain the hope to re-establish him- 
self, and he burst into tears. 

“TIT cannot breathe, Adolphe,” said he, rising 
in the boat, and endeavouring to take off his 
loaded garments ; but his brother seized his arm. 
“Wait yet a moment,” said he, pulling him down 
into his seat again; “I have something to say 
to you—something of the greatest importance ; 
it is the last opportunity, and the moments are 
precious. Where are we?” added Adolphe, ad- 
dressing the boatmen ; “it is so dark I can distin- 
guish nothing.” —* Two thirds over,” said one of 
the boatmen, ‘and near the deepest part of the 
lake.” Carl had again risen, and was trying to 
take off his heavy jacket ; but before he could 
accomplish this, Adolphe exclaimed, “‘ Now,” and 
pushed him with the end of his cane. Carl 
seized the cane firmly to save himself, but his 
brother let go, and at the same moment one of 
the men seized his legs, threw him off his balance, 
and in an instant he was in the water, sinking 
with rapidity. 

‘*T thought your courage would have failed,” 
said the ruffian who had aided in the murder. 
“Why did you let the fellow go on with his 
sito I was inclined to do it without you. If 

e had continued his talk, your heart would have 
turned to butter; he has a tongue to melt the 
Devil himself, had he once suspected our purpose. 
Holy Mary! there he is again !” exclaimed he, as 
the head rose above the surface of the water ; 
“I knew he was a desperate swimmer—pull 
away, pull hard, out of his reach;” at the same 
moment striking at the poor victim with his oar: 
the distance was, however, too great to inflict a 
serious blow ; it only knocked off his cap and cut 
a wound in the forehead, and he sank once more 
out of sight. “It is over,” said the brother— 
‘it is over,” and he sank back fainting on the 
bench. Scarcely was he seated, however, when 
a loud scream reached his ear; the poor boy had 
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once more raised hitnself to the surface, and he 
saw by the faint light of the moon the blood 
streaming down his face. With furious and des- 
perate struggles he was trying to keep himself 
afloat, while he put forth the most passionate 
appeals for mercy. ‘Oh save me, save me, 
brother—let me live and repent—Oh God, soften 
his heart.” Then with one hand trying to buffet 
the water, with the other he endeavoured to 
lighten the load in his pockets: they were firmly 
sewed up, and as the dreadful truth flashed upon 
him, he screamed, “Oh! my mother, my mother! 
my pockets, my pockets! Oh save me, save me, 
brother!” The brother’s heart, steeled as it had 
been by the stern arguments of his father— 
hardened by family pride—and the dictates of 
nature perverted by a distorted sense of honour, 
was not proof against such an appeal. He was 
now as anxious to save him as he had been to 
secure his destruction. ‘“ Row to him,” said he 
to the men, and seeing that they hesitated, he 
seized an oar and plied it vigorously. Carl was 
making his last desperate struggle. Adolphe held 
out his harid to save him, but the boatman, ex- 
claiming, “ We have gone too far to draw back,” 
raised his oar aloft, and with one furious blow 
split the poor victim’s skull, and he sank to rise 
no more. 

Toriseno more! Be not too sure of that, tigers ; 
and, above all, you two miscreants who have un- 
dertaken this horrid deed for hire. For you 
there is no redemption! The others have been 
acting under the same horrid perversion of judg- 
ment which influences the members of the holy 
brotherhood of the Inquisition; but for you there 
is no palliation. Woe to you in this world and in 
the next! The decd was shrouded in darkness, 
but it was not permitted to remain so. The three 
criminals wended their way back; but the deed 
was scarcely complete when the storm which had 
so long threatened now burst forth in all its fury. 
Long did they struggle against the violence of 
the winds and waves, every moment in danger of 
being overwhelmed—their efforts weakened by 
their terrors at the idea of being sent to give 
account of their recent wickedness. All night 
did they buffet with the storm. As meron 
dawned it began to clear away, and they reache 
the shore in safety—but not before the surround- 
ing country was astir, and hundreds were witness 
of their arrival. This ultimately led to their 
detection. Were not this dreadful deed recorded 
in the proceedings of a court of justice, posterity 
might be excused for doubting the possibility of 
an act so atrocious from motives apparently so 
inadequate. That a mother could so far overcome 
all the instincts of nature, as to sanction the 
assassination of her son to preserve the hotiour 
of the family—not merely to acquiesce in the 
stern decree of her husband—but with her own 
hands to manufacture the instruments of destrue- 
tion, and this under the pretext of promoting the 
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comfort and happiness of the unsuspecting victim ; 
this seems so repugnant to the feelings and ex- 
perience of mankind, that any less testimony 
would not suffice to produce conviction. Yet 
there is a circumstance more extraordinary, if 

ossible, than eventhis; and that is, that instead of 
inspiring horror among the people of the district, 
the deed had their entire approbation. 

The laws of this little nation divide crimes into 
two glasses; one of which is supposed to be cn- 
tirely expiated by the punishment awarded, and 
when this punishment has been duly endured, the 
offender may not even be taunted with the act: 

against the man who should allude to it in his 
‘presence there is a heavy penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. The sinner has passed through 
his purgatory, and he stands completely regene- 
rated, and as though he had never sinned. The 
other class of offences, however, implies infamy 
for life; and no subsequent good conduct can 
efface the stain, or render the man again eligible 
for any of the duties of a citizen. Horse-stealing 
is in this latter category, and therefore was it 
that the family of this unhappy youth had their 
one predominant idea of such intensity as to 
overcome all the feclings of Nature, and make 
even murder scem justifiable to preserve them 
from overwhelming disgrace. 

The part of the lake selected for this decd of 
horror was one which seemed to offer the most 
perfect security from detection: the great depth 
of the water, the lead and iron which were se- 
cured to the person of the victim, and the texture 
and material of which his clothes were composed, 
seemed to afford an assurance that the body 
would remain at the bottom till long after decom- 
position should be complete, and all possibility of 
recognition impossible—the process would be 
aaa by the fishes which abound there. There 
was only one point at which the lake was acces- 
sible, and this was several miles from the spot 
where the murder had taken place—memorable 
from having been the scene of the destruction of 
the army of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
(husband of Margaret of York, sister to our 
Edward IV.), which was entirely defeated by the 
Swiss at the battle of Morat, and driven into the 
lake. A tree planted a few days afterwards in the 
centre of the village to commemorate the event, is 
now one of the remarkable objects of the district. 
I saw it still growing luxuriantly after a lapse of 
four hundred ‘years, of great magnitude, and likely 
to live half a dozen centuries more. 

The hurricane which had gone so ncar to de- 
stroy the murderers, had produced so violent a 
disturbance on the lake as to throw the body on 
shore at this place ;—it was soon recognized, and 
a rigid search instituted for the assassins. The 
loaded pockets so sccurcly fastened, and the 
dreadful chasm in the skull, put out of the ques- 
tion the first suggestion of the possibility of 
suicide—the boatmen and the victim’s brother, 
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who had been seen landing the morning after the 
storm, were arrested and interrogated—the ex- 
planation they had given of the purport of their 
midnight voyage was found to be false—they con- 
fessed their guilt—the whole was discovered— 
and the officers of justice proceeded to arrest 
father, mother, and sisters ;—all were committed 
to prison to take their trial for this most unna- 
tural and inconceivable crime. 

On the trial the father undertook his own de- 
fence, and in an cloquent and impassioned oration 
boldly claimed for himself the patriarchal right of 
lifeand death; repudiated every form of government 
which had existed in his country for two thousand 
years; and declared that the original rights of his 
race to govern themselves in their own way, 
though long in abeyance, had never been aban- 
doned. That he knew he must submit to punish- 
ment, but that his conscience acquitted him of 
guilt; and were the same circumstances to come 
over again, he should act in the same manner ;— 
that he had inflicted on his son such a punish- 
ment as the crime deserved; and that it had only 
been inflicted secretly because his race was for the 
present under cocrcion, subjected to a govern- 
ment which they could not resist, and which they 
therefore outwardly obeyed, but under a perma- 
nent protest; that had it been practicable he 
would have preferred that the deed should have 
been done openly, in the presence of his clan, but 
that this would have betrayed the crime, and 
consummated the disgrace of his family; and that 
he gloried in the self-command which enabled 
him to subject his feelings as a father to his duties 
as a patriarch—but his family being now irre- 
trievably disgraced, he was therefore quite indif- 
ferent to his fate. 

He was condemned to twenty years solitary 
confinement, which, at his age, was confinement. 
for life—lHis wife and family to periods varying 
from twelve to eight years, according to the de- 
gree in which they were supposed to have been 
under the influence of the father; and, I think, 
the boatmen were subjected to the same punish- 
ment as the chief. 

The most extraordinary part of the story re- 
mains to be told; criminals in that country, as in 
many others, before they are finally incarcerated 
to undergo the penalty of the law in a long im- 
prisonment, are exposed to public gaze on a raised 
platform (a kind of pillory), for the space of one 
hour, with a record of their crime placed con- 
spicuously over their heads. 

Such was the process in the present case; but 
when the culprits were placed on the scaffold, 
an universal shout of execration arose from the 
mob of several thousand persons who surrounded 
it. It appeared that these people were from the 
district where the culprits resided, and had 
walked all that distance to testify their disappro- 
bation at the punishment inflicted for an act 
which they did not acknowledge to be a crime. 
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The excitement was so great, that notwithstand- 
ing the presence of a regiment of federal sol- 
diers, it was feared a rescue would be attempted ; 
and that, in the state of fury to which the 
populace had worked themselves up, such an at- 
tempt could not be suppressed without much 
bloodshed. Within ten minutes of the com- 
mencement of the exposure on the scaffold, the 
culprits were all taken down and conveyed to 
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prison—not without some difficulty, however ; for 
the bystanders made every effort to prevent it 
short of coming into absolute collision with the 
soldiers. 

And this in the nineteenth century. Am I not 
right in saying, that the degree of civilization 
varies with the locality, and that you may go 
back through all its phases, if you direct your 
steps to the different parts of Europe? 
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SprineG cometh to the world; 
Spring cometh not to me : 
There is no Spring in the poor-house yard, 
For the prison’d Misery. 
The fond Spring whispercth ; 
The merry birds are singing ; 
The chime o’ the flowers is ringing : 
But mine is prison breath. 
Spring shouteth jubilee ; 
The pauper may not fare, 
From the closeness of his winter ward 
Into the ‘ant air. 
Spring looseth the frozen earth ; 
The forest their free arms are flinging 
Abroad: to me are clinging 
Death and the rule of dearth. 


Spring smileth : the free birds mate ; 
The free flower blossometh :— 
The house of the pauper is desolate ; 
The grave-weed is his wreath. 
There is no smile for me: 
No child to my life is clinging ; 
Though the buds on the moors are springing, 
I have no fainily. 
Spring cometh to the world ; 
A apene giveth life to all; 
Oh! when shall the Spring of poor Humankind 
Proclaim its festival ? 
The fond Spring whispereth ; 
The merry birds are singing ; 
The chime o’ the flowers is ringing : 
But mine is prison breath. 


THE BOYS OF LONDON. 


BY MARK LEMON, 


A rew nights since we had paesed some most 
joyous hours with the children of our dear friends, 
the Y—s. With a light heart we walked home- 
ward, though the morning was chilly and a thick 
mist hung upon the air. The hum of voices and 
_ the whirl of wheels were hushed, and London 
seemed like a mighty hive, whose myriads awaited 
the coming day to pour forth and gather. 

We thought of the little revellers whom we 
had left tired with laughter and merriment. The 
youngest boy had struggled manfully with sleep, 
that had perched upon his drooping eyelids like 
a bird upon a waving bough. The little rogue ! 
we pictured him a-bed. We saw the blessedness 
of peace upon his rosy face—that face whose 
bloom was so rich and plenteous that we won- 
dered not to find its tint upon the pillow. We 
fancied his merry dream nothing but prank and 
song (music-talk, as we heard a lisper call it). 
We listened to his morrow’s history of the revel, 
and from his little lips kissed off the words he 
could not utter ! 

Such “sweet fancies” soon brought us to the 
door of our humble dwelling ; and as we extended 





our hand to the knooker, a squalid child, who had 
been sleeping (unperceived by us) upon the stone 
step, suddenly sprang up and darted away like a 
startled deer. We called to him to return—but 
a voice seemed to lend wings to his shoeless 
ect. 

His story came full upon us: we knew him to 
be the 


Vacanronp Boy or Lonpox, 


the street outcast—the bedesman of poverty. 
It is well that easy comfort should sometimes look 
into the dens of cheerless squalor, and venture 
into the narrow alleys whose atmosphere is laden 
with fetid exhalations; for some good may be 
gathered from the impurities—some sym thy 
awakened by the scl ies of want. Who s0 
fitting a guide as the Vacanonn Boy? he who 
drew his first breath in a noisome cellar, and 
whose swaddling clothes were rags—foul rags. 
We write not thus that mincing daintiness 
should distort her flaccid features, and exclaim, 
“Poor wretch! rags and a cellar!” ‘There is no 
real demand upon her sympathy—the VacaBonD 
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Boy is the naked heir of vagabond parents, who 
celebrated his birth at the bar of a gin-shop; 
since he could lisp he has often asked for food, and 
been told to be silent. Habit made him obedient, 
and with hunger for his playmate, he has returned 
ay bs toys, (an oyster-shell or a broken 
tile,) and been as happy as the ered offsprin; 

of Abundance. a pene fee 

As goon as the Vacazonp Boy can run, he be- 
comes the denizen of the streets—hunting up and 
down the highways (like the wild dogs of the 
East) for chance morsels, and wondering why the 
plenty which he beholds on every side is withheld 

rom him. He would take from any, but he fears 

the blow, for he has been taught the morality of 
the scourge. Still he exhibits no fretfulness, for 
he has never known indulgence; and alike reckless 
of the present and the future, he trusts to the 
boons of accident for the luxury of existence. 
His want soon teaches him cunning, and he be- 
comes an actor of no mean pretensions. Now he 
is one of a group that haunts unfrequented streets, 
bellowing most discordant psalmody, and trafick- 
ing with holy names which he has heard daily 
joined to oaths uttered in the frenzy of drunken- 
ness and contention. No Missionary of Gospel 
truth has sought out his benighted race, and 
taught the Vacanonp the value that pious men 
place upon Ais soul—the anxiety that his fellows 
feel for his temporal advancement. He finds his 
gain in words that to him have no meaning, and 
Danes that convey to him neither hope nor 
fear. 

Why should Religion seat herself at ease 
as though her pilgrimage were done, and build 
herself lofty dwellings, when there are a thousand 
by-places, even in London, where her foot has 
never trod? 

Anon the Vacasonp assumes another cha- 
racter. He secks some well frequented thorough- 
fare, and, crouching upon the pavement, mimics 
wretchedness almost to its tears. His youth as- 
sists the cheat ; and though none who look upon 
his miserable face detect the cunning counterfeit, 
yet how few cast their mite into his ragged lap, 
or utter a word of pity for the houseless wretch ! 

The merchant, whose mind is busied with the 
intricate calculations that are to multiply his 
stores, cannot pause to succour 8 Vacanonp. He 
subscribes his guineas, and has his name chronicled 
as a bounteous almsgiver, and thus reaps the har- 
vest of his charity. 

The busy magistrate, intent upon some scheme 
to wring the guilty, passes on, contented with the 
greatness of his purpose. He lives to make jus- 
tice terrible, and smothers his sympathies under 
Acts of Parliament. 

The wealthy idler, who has hardly known an 
unsatisfied desire, feels poverty to be dreadful 
only for its importunitics, and marvels, that as he 

ys his r-rates duly, how want can have the 

dihood to approach Bin in the streets. 
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Yet the Vacanonp is insensible to the con- 
tumely of the neglectful crowd; for his state is 
so abject that he can feel no degradation, but 
chuckles over the pence that his knavery has won 
from the few, with as much satisfaction as the 
more fortunate speculator who has added thou- 
sands to his gains. 

The Parks are favourite resorts of the Vaca- 
sono. The gréeensward is the gymnasium where 
he practises the feats which he has seen per- 
formed in the front of the booths at the suburban 
fairs; and few who witness his various antics, 
reflect that the mime is minus a breakfast. He 
never begs in the Park: there he stems to feel 
himself an independent Vacasonp; and loses no 
opportunity of insulting the timid child of the 
well-to-do, who walks forth an advertisement of 
the parents’ credit with the milliner or tailor. 
An overdressed child is to us a painful exhibition : 
we fear that the tints of its gaudy vestments may 
stain the mind; and that its velvet, ribbons, and 
laces are so many fetters on its beauteous limbs, 
to stay its bounding impulses, and chain it down 
to the formal action of propriety. 

The banks of the river and canals are also 
much frequented by the Vacanonv. By the 
latter he may be seen angling for minnows, or 
paddling his shoeless feet in the running water, 
or basking in the sun, the very embodiment of 
indolence. By the river he is a different being : 
there he is the type of enterprise and discovery. 
The rags which cover his legs are rolled up 
tightly round his thighs, and a battered tin sauce- 

is slung at his side. Thus prepared, he 
rushes into the mud left by the ebbing tide, 
and seeks to gather a meal from the garbage of 
the river. An Emperor could not boast of 
greater appliances for his banquet. Now he 
finds a piece of cordage whose strands were 
grown in the far West—then he rescues from the 
receding waters some chips of wood that were 
the produce of the East—again, the mines of 
England supply him with a few sinall bits of coal; 
and thus he makes, as it were, the refuse of the , 
world minister to his necessity. Such enterprise 
could discover new worlds, or improve the old; 
but—he is a Vacanonp. 

He is a great sight-seer; and, as though proud 
of his rags, he invariably selects the loftiest and 
most conspicuous position. He is a most un- 
biassed auditor at all public meetings that are 
held in the open air, and cheers both sides of the 
argument ;—knowing nothing, and caring as 
little concerning the ultimate success of either ; 
although he sometimes wonders how those, who 
have so much to eat, can have anything to grumble 
about. 

You will sometimes find him at the entrance 
of a court, or under cover of a dilapidated 
hoarding, busily engaged at “pitch and toss.” 
He handles the coins with the facility of a 
juggler, and his dirty face is painfully expressive 
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of the gambler’s intensity of excitement. He 
cheats and is detected; but a few boisterous 
words soon satisfy his opponent, and the game 
proceeds with increased watchfulness and re- 
doubled ardour. He feels no shame in the de- 
tection, and all that he dreads to lose is his 
money—the wondrous talisman that finds food to 
satisfy his hunger. Every day he feels its value 
more; and impatient at the tardiness of street 
charity, he grows less fearful of punishment, and 
steals, 

The offended laws have long since robbed him 
of his parents, and he is now without even the 
name of héme. His philosophy is equal to the 
privation ; and an empty vault, asecret corner, or 
the market shambles, secure to him a place of 
rest. 

His passions now begin to develope themselves, 
and Vice is still ready with her allurements. 
True, she comes not to him with painted cheeks 
and glittering attire ; her voice has not the dulcet 
tones, or her limbs the lascivious gracefulness, 
with which she wins the wealthy sensualist to own 
her supremacy; but still the boisterous wanton 
has charms to lure him to her toils. His want 
and struggles have made him older than his 
years—and premature in his knowledge of suffer- 
ing, he is equally advanced in criminality. He 
has heard drunken riot called enjoyment, and 
lewdness named as pleasure, and eliosie in 
their truth, the Vacanonp, whilst yet a boy, 
becomes a.zealous convert. Vice is a greedy 
tyrant, and exacts her dues with an immoveable 
severity—and the occasional pilferer becomes the 
confirmed thief. 

The law, vigilant of its rights, soon seizes upon 
the depredator, and the Vacanonp Loy takes his 
place at the bar of the Police Office. Even there 
he has no shame, for he knows that when his 
punishment is over he shall return to his old haunts 
with an increased consequence. What has he to 
fear? Stripes! He bore those when a babe. 
Coarse fare! He knew hunger at his mother’s 

. breast, for its fount was dried by poverty. Re- 
proach! God help him! He has been spurned 
since he could remember. What else has he left 
to fear? Nothing, for society denies to the 
Vacaxonp all but a physical existence. 

In prison he is still the same. At first the re- 
strictions of the gaol are irksome to one who has 
been so long a wanderer; but he is surrounded 
by companions whom he has known in the streets, 
or who are willing to reccive him as an equal, 
only claiming a superiority in crime.* 


* We remember visiting some of these outcasts in Newgate, 
and being forcibly struck by the answers of two of the boys. 
One, a lad about twelve years of age, upon being questioned as 
to his offence, replied with a tone (as it seemed to us) of regret, 
“Only a cotton handkercher.” The other (apparently still 
younger) answered a similar query with an expression of satis- 
faction at his superior daring, “ Frisking (stealing) a woman’s 
till,’"—an operation that required some dexterity and more 
courage. 
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Who can doubt the termination of such a life? 
Justice having punished the offender, turns him 
again into the streets, as insensible of all moral 
guidances, and equally destitute, as when she con- 
signed the Vacanoxp to a prison. Punishment 
has made him more careful of detection, and ex- 
perience given him greater cunning. Thus armed, 
he pursues his predatory warfare with the world, 
and in his turn is hunted and goaded until his 
recklessness becomes desperation, and he rushes 
again into the hands of Justice. Then comes 
Society with its giant claims and pigmy sacrifices, 
and demands protection from the wrongs which 
its own sclfishness has provoked. 

The purloined handkerchief is amply revenged 
by the expatriation of the thief, and years of the 
most degraded and painful existence are set aside 
as an expiation by the insulted laws. As the 
felon quits the dock, perchance unmoved at the 
dreadful future which awaits him, hundreds of 
his fellow men rejoicing in their own moral worthi- 
ness, exclaim—“ A Vacanonp !” 

The name is a reproach alike to the wronger 
and the wronged! Society has created other 
than natural wants and desires, and to ensure 
their gratification has hedged itself round with 
laws which it calls justice, and observances which 
it names morality. Is it not then its duty to in- 
struct all in the mysteries of its creed, since it 
claims the right of punishing the ignorant Hu- 
manity answers emphatically—Yes. But is it so? 
Are the savage dens of London alone explored by 
any humanizing influence! Does the legislature 
seek to raise the wretched class which we have 
faintly pictured from its moral de; radation, and 
by a recognition of its claims upon the sympathies 
of socicty engender a corresponding regard for 
the rights of others? 

We fill our prisons, and then discharge their 
branded inmates into our penal settlements, to 
endure sufferings the most dreadful, and which 
stigmatize Justice with the malignity of Revenge. 
We expend devoted lives and charitable offerings 
in the civilization of the distant savage, whose 
pagan worship recognizes a good and evil, and 
whose rude life is governed by the dictates of a 
morality. Why should we seek only to degrade 
and punish where we might instruct and reward ? 
Why overlook the savagery and moral insensibi- 
lity of those who speak our own language, and in- 
fluence our own happiness by the daily contact 
which we and our children have with them, di- 
rectly or indirectly 

We dare not pretend to prescribe the form of 
the remedy for these mighty evils. We feel their 
existence and their intluence, and must raise 
(however fecble) our voice for their redress. 

The means are available, however Herculean 
the task; but whilst the Vacanonn believes that 
the withering indulgences in vice are all that he 
can know of Goov, let Justice throw aside the 
balance, and only retain the sword. 
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HE spirit of the Saxon seems still 
to linger along the shores 
of Kent. There is the air 
_ of antiquity about ib; a 
something breathing of the olden day—an 
influence, surviving all the changes of time, all 
the vicissitudes of politic and social life. The 
nius of the veers comes closer upon us 
rom the realm of shadows : the Wittenagemote is 
not aconvocation of ghosts—not a venerable House 
of Mists ; but a living, talking, voting Parliament. 
We feel a something old, strong, stubborn, hearty ; 
a something for the intense meaning of which we 
have no other word than “‘ English,” rising about us 
from every rood of Kent. And wherefore this? 
England was not made piecemeal. Her founda- 
tions in the deep—could a sea of molten gold pur- 
chase the worth of her surrounding ocean ?—are 
of the same age. The same sun has risen and 
set upon the whole island. Wherefore, then, is 
Kent predominant in the mind for qualities which 
the mind denies to other counties? Because it 
is still invested with the poetry of action. Be- 
cause we feel that Kent was the cradle of the 
marrow and bone of England: because we still 
see, ay, as palpably as we behold yonder trail of 
ebon smoke,—the broad black pennant of that 
mighty admiral, Steam,—the sails of Cesar threat- 
ening Kent, and Kent barbarians clustering on 
the shore, defying him. It is thus that the spirit 
of past deeds survives immortally, and works upon 
the future : it is thus we are indissolubly linked 
to the memories of the by-gone day, by the still 
active soul that once informed it. 
How rich in thoughts—how fertile in fancies 
Vor. I. 


"i 
A GOSSIP AT THE 
RECULVERS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 






that quicken the brain and dally with the heart, 
is every foot-pace of this soil! Reader, be with 
us for a brief time, at this beautiful village of 
Herne. The sky is sullen; and summer, like a 
fine yet froward wench, smiles now and then, now 
frowns the blacker for the passing brightness; 
nevertheless, summer in her worst “ised cannot 
spoil the beautiful features of this demure, this 
antique village. It seems a very nest—warm and 
snug, and green—for human life; with the twi- 
light haze of time about it, almost consecrating it 
from the aching hopes and feverish expectations 
of the present. Who would think that the bray 
and roar of multitudinous London sounded but 
some sixty miles away? The church stands 
peacefully, reverently ; like some old, visiona: 
monk, his feet on earth—his thoughts with God. 
And the graves are all about; and things of e 
and gentleness, like folded sheep, are aathered 
round it. 

There is a stile which man might make the 
throne of solemn thought—his pregnant matter, 
the peasant bones that lie beneath. And on the 
other side, a park, teeming with beauty; with 
sward green as emeralds, and soft as a mole’s 
back; and trees, with centuries circulating in 
their gnarled massiveness, 

But we must quit the churchyard, and turning 
to the right, we will stroll towards the Reculvers. 
How rich the swelling meadows! How their 

een breasts heave with conceived fertility! 
fed on this side corn-fields; the grain stalk 
thick as a reed; the crop level and compact as a 
green bank. And here, too, is a field of canary- 
seed: of seed grown for London Pins in London 
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cages. The farmer shoots the sparrow —the 
little rustic scoundrel—that, with felonious bill, 
would carry away one grain sown for, made sacred 
to, Portman-square canary ! We might, perhaps, 
find a higher parallel to this, did we look with 
curious eyes about us. Nevertheless, bumpkin 
sparrow has his world of air to range in; his free 
loves; and for his nest his ivied wall or hawthorn 
bush. These, say the worst, are a happy set-off 
even against a gilt-wired cage ; sand like diamond- 
dust ; unfailing seed, and sugar from even the 
swecter lips of lady mistress. Powder and small 
shot may come upon the sparrow like apoplexy 
upon an alderman, with the unbolted morsel in its 
gullet ; yet, consider—hath the canary no danger 
to encounter? Doth not prosperity keep a cat? 

Well, this idle gossip has brought us within a 
short distance of the Reculvers. Here—so gocs 
the hoary legend—Augustine jmpressed the first 
Christian’s foot upon the English shore, sent 
hither by good Pope Gregory; no less good that 
if the same legend be true, he had a subtle sense 
of a joke. Christianity, ynless historians say 
what is not, owes somewhat of its introduction 
into heathen England toa pun. The story is so 
old, that there is not a schoolmaster's dog 
throughout merry Britain, that could not bark it. 
Nevertheless, we will indicate our moral courage 
by repeating it. Our ink turns red with blushes 
at the thought—no matter —for once we will 
write in our blushes. 

Pope Gregory, seeing some white-haired, pink- 
checked boys for sale in the Roman slave-market, 
asked, who they were? Sunt Angli—thcy are 
English, was the response. on sunt Angli—sed 
Angeli; they are not Knglish, but angels, was the 
Papal playfulness. Tis Holiness then inquired, 
from what part of England. Deirii, they are 
Deirians, was the answer. Whereupon the 
Pope, following up his vein of pleasantry, said, 
Non Deirii, sed De iré,—not Deirians, but from 
the anger of the Lord: snatched, as his Holiness 
indicated, from the vengeance that must always 
light upon heathenism. 

This grey-haired story, like the grey hairs of 
Nestor, is pregnant with practical wisdom. Let 
us imagine Pope Gregory to have been a dull 
man; even for a pope adull man. Let us allow 
that his mind had not been sufficiently compre- 
hensive to take within its circle the scattcred 
lights of intelligence which, brought into a focus, 
make a joke. Suppose, in a word, that the pope 
had had no ear forapun? Saint Augustine might 
still have watched the bubbles upon Tiber, and 
never have been sea-sick on his English voyage. 

What docs this prove? What docs this inci- 
dent preach with a thunder-tongue? Why, the 
necessity, the vital necessity, of advancing no man 
to any sort of dignity, who is not all alive as an 
eel to a joke. We are convinced of it. The 
world will never be properly ruled, until jests cn- 
tirely supersede the authority of Acts of Parlia- 


ment. As it is, the Acts are too frequently the 
jests, without the fun. 

We are now close to the Reculvers. There, 
reader, there—where you see that wave leaping 
up to kiss that big white stone, that is the very 
spot where Saint Augustine put down the sole of 
his Catholic foot. If it be not, we have been 
misinformed, and cheated of our money; we can 
say no more. 

Never mind the spot. Is there not a glory 
Ieghiing up the whole beach? Is not every wave 
of silver—cvery little stone, a shining crystal ! 
Doth not the air vibrate with harmonies, strangely 
winding into the heart, and awakening the brain? 
Are we not under the spell of the imagination 
which makes the present vulgarity melt away like 
morning mists, and shows to us the full, uplighted 
glory of the past $ 

There was a landing on the Sussex Coast ; a 
landing of a Duke of Ronnandy, and a horde of 
armed cut-throats. Looking at them even through 
the distance of some eight hundred years, what 
are they but as a gang of burglars? A band of 
pick-purses—bloodshedders—rob! vers 2 

What was this landing of a host of men, in the 
full trump and blazonry of war,—vwhat all their 
ships, their minstrelsy, and armed power,—to the 
advent of Augustine and his fellow-monks, brought 
hither by the forlornness of the soul of man! It 
is this thought that makes this bit of pone! 
beach a sacred spot ; it is this spirit of meditation 
that hears in every little wave a swect and solemn 
music. 

And there, where the ocean tuinbles, was in the 
olden day a goodly town, sapped, swallowed by 
the wearing, the voracious sca. At lowest tides, 
the people still discover odd, quaint, household re- 
lies, which, despite the homely breeding of the 
finders, must carry away their thoughts into the 
mist of time, and make them feel antiquity. The 
very children of the village are hucksters of the 
spoils of dead centuries. They grow up with 
some small trading knowledge of fossils ; and are 
deep, very decp in all sorts of petrifactions. They 
must have strange carly sympathies towards that 
mysterious town with all its tradesfolk and market- 
folk sunk below the sea; a place of which they 
have a constant inkling in the petty spoils lashed 
upward by the tempest. Indeed, it is dificult for 
the mind to conceive the annihilation of a whole 
town, engulphed in the ocean. The tricksy fancy 
will assert itself; and looking over the shining 
water, with summer basking on it, we are apt to 
dream that the said market-town has only suf- 
fered a “sea change ;” and that fathoms deep, the 
town still stands—that busy life gocs on—that 
people of an odd, sca-green aspect, it may be, still 
carry on the work of mortal breathing ; make 
love, beget little ones, and die. But this, indeed, 
is the dream of idleness. Yet, who—if he could 
change his mind at will, would make his mind in- 
capable of such poor fantasies? How much of 
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the coarse web of existence owes its beauty to the 
idlest dreams with which we colour it! 

The vi of Reculvers is a choice work of 
antiquity. The spirit of King Ethelbert tarries 
there still, and lives enshrined in the sign of a 
public-house. It would be well for all kings, could 
their spirits survive with such genial] associations. 
There are some dead royalties too profitless even 
for a public sign. Who, now, with any other 
choice, would empty a tankard under the auspices 
of Bloody Mary, as that anointed “ femininitie” 
is called; or take a chop even at Nero’s Head? 
No: inn-keepers know the subtle prejudices of 
man, nor violate the sympathies of life with their 
sign-posts. 

Here, on the sanded floor of King Ethelbert’s 
hostelry, do village antiquarians often congregate. 
Here, at times, are stories told—stories not all 
unworthy of the type of Antiquarian Tyansactions 
—of fibule, talked of as “ buckles,” and other 
tangible bits of Roman history. Here, we have 
heard, how a certain woman—living at this blessed 
hour, and the mother of a family—went out at 
very low tide, and found the branch of a filbert-tree 
with clustering filberts on it, all stone, at least a 
thousand years old—and more. Here, too, have we 
heard of a wonderful horse-shoe, picked up by Joe 
Squellins; a shoe, as the finder averred, as old 
as the world. Poor Joe! What was his reward? 
—it may be, a pint of ale for that inestimable bit 
of iron! And yet was he a working antiquarian. 
Joe Squellins had within him the unchristened 
elements of F.S.A.! 

The sea has spared something of the old church- 
yard; although it has torn open the sad sanctity 
of the grave, and reveals to the day, corpse upon 
corpse—layers of the dead, thickly, closely 
packed, body upon body. A lateral view of rows 
of skeletons, entombed in Christian earth cen- 
turies since, for a moment staggers the mind, 
with this inward peep of the grave. We at once 
sce the close, dark prison of the churchyard, and 
our breath comes Feavil , and we shudder. It 
is only for a moment. There is a lark singing, 
singing over our head—a mile upwards in the blue 
heaven—ainging like a freed soul: we look again, 
and smile serenely at the bones of what was man. 
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Many of our gentle countrymen—fellow-metro- 
olitans—who once a-year wriggle out their souls 
fea the slit of their tills to give the immortal 
essence sea air, make a pilgrimage to the Re- 
culvers. This Golgotha, we have noted it, has 
to them especial attractions. Many are the 
mortal relics borne away to decorate a London 
chimney-piece. Many a skeleton gives up its rib, 
its ulna, two or three odd vertebra, or some 
such gimcrack to the London visitor, for a Lon- 
don ornament. Present the same man with a 
bone from a London hospital, and he would hold 
the act abominable, irreligiously presumptuous. 
But time has “silvered o’er” the bone from the 
Reculvers; has cleansed it from the taint of 
mortality ; has merged the loathsomeness in the 
curiosity; for Time turns even the worst of 
horrors to the broadest of jests. We have now 
Guy Fawkes, about to blow Lords and Commons 
into eternity—and now Guy Fawkes, masked for 
@ pantomime. 

One day, wandering near this open grave-yard, 
we met a boy, carrying away, with exulting looks, 
a skull in very perfect preservation. He was a 
London boy, and looked rich indeed with his 
treasure. 

“What have you there!” we asked. 

“A man’s head—a skull,” was the answer. 

“ And what can you possibly do with a skull?” 

“Take it to London.” 

“And when you have it in London, what then 
will you do with it?” 

“T know.” 

“No doubt. But what will you do with it?” 

And to this thrice-repeated question, the boy 
three times answered, “I knaw.” 

“Come, here’s sixpence. Now, what will you 
do with it?” 

The boy took the coin—grinned—hugged him- 
self, hugging the skull the closer, and said very 
briskly—‘‘ Make a money box of it!” 

A strange thought for a ghild. And yet, 
mused we as we strolled along, how many of us, 
with nature beneficent and smiling on all sides, 
—how many of us think of nothing go much as 
hoarding sixpences—yea, hgarding them even in 
the very jaws of Death! 
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Che Lape of Sainte Knockandrpnge. 


Lon«, long ago, when time was younge, 
There lived a wickedde Knighte ; 
Who to the windes religion flunge, 
And swore withe all his mighte. 


Great store had he of gramarye, 
Nor lacked he for tinne ; 

And with this most unholie spelle, 
He tempted menne to sinne. 


Dustmenne and other menne likewise, 
Of a dirtie trade and darke— 

These did he love—with them he had 
Full manye a wicked larke. 


But these were not the only menne 
That aided in his crimes, 

For a bande of choice companions 
Had he in those bad times, 


But far above this fiendish crewe, 
This Eville Earl he soared, 

And when it rained smalle rain with them, 
With him it always poured. 


For first in every bloody fraye, 

And desperate deed was he ; 
And after supper then he was 
Most terrible to see. 
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But you may haply ask me how, 
As this badde course he ran, 

That vengeance did not swifte descende 
On this most wicked manne. 


This is the burden of my lay, 
And hearken greate and smalle, 

While I recount to you the fate 
Of the Lorde of Phlarupe Hall. 


Midnight was gone—the little hours 
Unheeded passed. away ; 

And in his Halle the Earlle he sate, 
Holding a reville gay. 


In ms deepe they pledge each one 
ke raised the icnlicls laughe ; 3 

And some they drink of Ancient Beere, 
And some the halfe and halfe : 


Now on the board they set their cups, 
Ungodly songs go rounde ; 

And the torches gleamed on manye a knighte 
Who slumbered on the grounde. 


se he up, good friends, nor let us waste 
e time in idle revelle, 
That we might now so well employ 
In playing up the Deville.” 


Thus spoke the Earle, and instantly 
His friends they gathered rounde ; 

And some were roused from out their sleepe, 
And some from off the grounde. 


The nighte was darke, no friendly moon 
Shed its brighte silver raye ; 

But each one had a small sized torch, 
To light them on their waye. 


Some wizarde fire doth seeme to burne 
Within this hellish crewe ; 

For smoke is coming from their lips, 
Of a pale unearthlie blue. 


And now they wake the silent paths, 
With song and oath and jest, 

As if the nighte had not beene made 
For peace and quiet rest. 


But holde, see where the Earle has stopped, 
Before yon frowning arch ; 

It is the shrine of some good Sainte 
That stays his hurried march. 


A holy relic there is placed, 
Brought from some far off lande ; 

And severed rudely at the wriste,” 
See there a sainted hande. 


The fingers clasp a wreath of flowers, 
No perfume rounde they fling ; 

And the rude carving tells the shrine 
Of Good St. Knockandrynge. 


One moment did the Earle look rounde, 
In the dark gloomy space ; 

Then raising high his rutheless hand, 
He plucked it from its place. 


Soon as the friends of this badde Earle 
Saw that which he had done, 

They all (e’en those that could not walk) 
Full soon began to runne. 


And what befelle the hapless Earle, 
As he deserted stoode, 

Full well I wot no mortal manne 
Could swear by holy roode. 


But the old legende darkly tells 
Of two mysterious menne, 

With figures and with numbers marked 
All strange to mortal kenne. 


But sure I am, that ere the sunne 
His morninge visitte paide, 

The Earle with manye a festering wound 
In dungeon deep was laide. 


A skillfull leech watched o’er his couch, 
And high the fever ranne ; 

And when the Earle rose up again, 
He rose an altered manne. 


Large monies gave he to the poore, 
To wash away his guilte ; 

And richly did he paye to those, 
Whose blood he rashly spilt. 


The relic from the holy shrine, 
That he so boldly tooke, 

He safe returned, and from that time 
His Evil ways forsook. 


No longer now did he consorte 
With wicked dangerous menne ; 

But ever kept with pious care, 
The good Commandments Ten. 


Movurant THE Monk. 


Abbey of St. Denis, 


June, 1843. 


PUSEYISM MADE EASY. 
BY LIBRA. 


Tne ensuing observations are intended to be sim- 
ply explanatory. It is our object merely to supply 
the reader with an answer to a question which he 
may have put to him, for information, in society ; 
namely, ‘‘ What is Puseyism?” We shall ven- 
ture no opinion on the merits of the religious sys- 
tem so called, but shall restrict ourselves to en- 
deavouring to point out its differences from that 
of the Church of Rome on the one hand, and that 
of Protestantism on the other. We offer no 
apology for the introduction of a topic into these 
pages which is handled in every newspaper. 

To apprehend properly the distinctive features of 
Puseyism, it is necessary, in the first place, to 
have a right understanding of the Roman Catholic 
theory of belief, and of the nature of the religion 
of Protestants. 

According to the Roman Catholics, the Foun- 
der of Christianity delivered certain instructions 
to his disciples, embodying various articles of 
faith, which together constituted the Christian 
religion. These instructions were oral; but in 
process of time they came to be partially embo- 
died in the Gospels, Epistles, and other writings 
comprised in the New Testament. The remain- 
der of them were left to be handed down by word 
of mouth from age to age. The object of faith, 
therefore, professed by the Roman Catholics, is 
two-fold, “Scripture and Tradition,” or, as they 
otherwise express it, the “ Written and the Un- 
written Word.” But further, they allege that 
the Author of the Christian scheme provided an 
authoritative tribunal for declaring, from time to 
time, in caseany dispute should arise as to whathad 
or what had not been his original teaching, the truth 
with respect to the tenet or tenets in question ; 
that is to say, of determining whether he had ac- 
tually, andas a matter of fact, inculcated it or them, 
or not. They assert that he made this provision 
by endowing the tribunal in question with a di- 
vine inspiration, securing it from the possibility of 
error in the decisions which it might be called 
upon to pronounce. This tribunal, in their view, 
is a representative assembly of the sum total of 
believers, in other words, of the Church, composed 
of its pastors the clergy, and convoked by lawful 
authority ; which they believe to be vested in their 
chief Bishop, the Bishop of Rome, or the Pope. 
They contend that the Pope derives this autho- 
rity from Saint Peter, eis they say, was ap- 
pointed to preside over the Universal Church. 

Be it distinctly understood that we have nothing 
to say as to the validity of these allegations; we 
only state a case. 

Roman Catholics thus believe in certain 
dogmas, extracted, so to speak, from Scripture 


and Tradition by the Church. A Roman Ca- 
tholic must therefore first believe in the 
Church before he can believe in anything else : 
and so he docs. For instance, he believes in 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, because 
that Church, in an assembly such as we have 
above described, and which he calls a General 
Council, determined that they were divinely in- 
spired.* It fixed, as he would phrase it, the 
Canon of Scripture, that is, it settled, out of a 
number of Prophecies, Gospels, and Epistles, 
claiming to be genuine, which were so and 
which were not. It is in consequence of this 
prior belief in the Church, that a Roman Catholic 
admits those writings to be of Divine authority 
which are classed by Protestants under the title 
Apocrypha. 

It is affirmed by the Roman Catholics, that, 
from the origin of Christianity to the present 
time, whenever any controversy has arisen in the 
Christian world concerning any given doctrine, a 
Council has been summoned for the purpose of 

ronouncing thereon, the decree of which Council 
has become a standard of belief. Accordingly 
they say that Transubstantiation, Purgatory, 
Auricular Confession, and other things which 
they peculiarly hold by, all formed part of the 
original scheme of Christianity, and have been 
distinctly propounded by Councils in later times, 
and at different periods, only because they have 
been questioned. Our space will not nearly per- 
mit us to explain formally these various doctrines 
of theirs; nor will it be necessary that we should 
do so. Let us now consider the nature of Pro- 
testantism. 

A Protestant is one who protests ; and in the 
theological sense of the word, one who protests 
against the Church of Rome; that is, who denies 
the existence of any such tribunal as that con- 
tended for by the Roman Catholics, and eaeenly 
that it is composed of the Pope and of the Ro- 
man ecclesiastics. Against this definition it may 
be objected that it includes an Atheist, who of 
course protests against the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in common with every other. It must there- 
fore be limited; but this is no easy matter. We 
might say, that a Protestant is a Christian who 
protests against the Church of Rome ; but then 
comes the question, “ What is a Christian?” 
To this the best answer is, one who believes, ac- 
cording to his conceptions of it, in the religion so 
called ; but this definition will include an Arian, 
who denies the divinity of its Founder ; or even 
a Deist who should profess that Christianity, in 


* In the Third Council of Carthage. - 
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his view, consisté merely in the observance of 
certain moral precepts. Shall we agree to con- 
sider belief in the Bible as synonymous with 
Christianity? But if so, we shall have to inquire 
what belief in the Bible means? Because there 
are some persons who profess to entertain that 
belief, who nevertheless believe only so far in the 
Bible as they do in any other book, namely, only 
in so much of it ds they think reasonable and 
true. And of those who have faith in it is in a 
book divinely inspired, many will reject some 
passages in it, not in accordance with their senti- 
ments, as interpolations. : 

Still, whatever difficulty there may be about 
the abstract definition of Protestantisni, the 
word in its ordinary acceptation is sufficiently 
intelligible. It signifies, to speak generally, the 
eteed of those who regard the Scriptures as the 
inspired depositories of religious truth, whicli 
they suppose themselves capable of arriving at by 
the exercise ‘of the rational faculty in verbal 
criticism and other ways, assisted by a super- 
natural light divinely imparted to the mind. 
However, the Quakers, aiid others who are com- 
monly ranked among Protestants, rely on this 
divine light independently of scriptural resedtch ; 
regarding its dictates as infallible, just as 
the Roman Catholics regard the voice of their 
Church. 

The tenets entertained by the various sects of 
Protestants are, with a few exceptions, held by 
them in common with the Church of Rome; but 
some of them deny mote, some fewer, of her 
doctrines ; the one common point in which they 
all agree beirig the rejection of her authority. 

An ordinary Protestant believes in the sanctity 
of the Bible on historical and internal evidence, 
aided, as he conceives, by & divine illumination 
of the understanding, a persuasion of which, in- 
deed, in the case of the unifotmed majority, to 
whom such evidence is in great part inaccessible, 
must necessarily be the oad: of faith. For 
preciscly similar reasons a Roman Catholic be- 
lieves in his Church. 

The argument of the Protestants against the 
Roman Catholics is, that the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the latter are at variance with Seri 
ture; hence, they infer, 2 posteriori, that the 
authority claimed by them for their Church is a 
nullity ; consequently they refuse to admit of her 
decisions, some of more, others of less, accord- 
ingly as they may appear to them reconcileable 
or irreconcileable with revelation and reason. 
Those which they reject they consider as inno- 
vations, and as the unauthorised inventions of men. 

Of the different sects of Protestants, the 
Church of England is that, which, as regards its 
fundamental tenets, most nearly approximates to 
the Church of Rome, unless we are to regard 
the Greek Church as Protestant. The English 
differs from the Roman Church in two very im- 
portant respects, which comprehend several minor 
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particulars. First, she denies the infallibility of 
General Councils; next she alleges that several, 
so called by the Roman Catholics, wherein par- 
ticular matters of faith were determined on, were 
not general. She professes, therefore, that 
when in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabetli, she settled her articles and polity, she 
was just as likely to be right as any other body 
professing Christianity ; and she maintains that 
she was right in point of fact. 

Among the more important points whereon 
the Churches of Rome and England are agreed, 
is, the belief in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. The Church of Rome considers this 
Church as composed of the Roman Catholic body 
throughout the world, and excludes all other re- 
ligioiiists from its pale. She maintains that its 
first characteristic, unity, necessitates the same 
profession of faith on the part of all its members. 
The English Church looks upon the Church Ca- 
tholic as composed of certain divisions, of which 
the principal, beside herself, are the Greek and 
Roman Churches. Notwithstanding that these 
sections are divided among themselves upon arti- 
cles of faith, she esteems it one: and although 
they mutually condemn certain of eacli other’s 
doctrines as blasphemous or heretical, she re- 
gards it as holy. She recognises as a branch of 
the Catholic or Universal Churcli, any body of 
Christians which has preserved apostolical suc- 
cession by means of episcopal ordination; that 
is, the ordination of the clergy by bishops conti- 
nued uninterruptedly down to the present time 
from the Apostles. Thus, if a Roman Catholic 
Priest comes over to her, she does not ordain 
him anew, considering the orders which he has 
already received as valid, 

The profession of faith of the Church of Eng- 
land is contained in the Thirty-nine Articles ; but 
her clergy, who all agree in subscribing them,* 
are not quite unanimous as to their meaning. In 
fact they have long been divided respecting it 
into two great partics (not to mention slighter 
shades of opinion), the High Church and the Low 
Church party. The Low Church party corre- 
sponds to those clergymen who are usually styled 
Evangelical, and whose notions border closely on 
those of Dissenters. They profess to understand 
the Articles in a literal sense ; and their opinions 
are generally Calvinistic. The High Church 
party was always distinguished by the importance 
which it attached to sacramental efficacy, to apos- 
tolical succession, and Episcopal Church Govern- 
ment; it also, for the most part, repudiated Cal- 
vinism. 

Out of what was heretofore termed the High 
Church party, has sprung that subdivision of the 
Church of England clergy whose opinions are 


* Sir Robert Inglis has lately observed in the House of Com- 
mons, that the ingenuous youth of Cambridge do not swear to 
them—they only sign them. A nice distinction betwcen a goose- 
quill and an oath.—Eprror. 
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generally expressed by the term Puseyism. This 
term, as every body knows, derives its origin from 
Dr. Pusey; who, in conjunction with certain 
other Oxford divines, first expressly promulgated 
the opinions in question. 

Between Puseyites and Protestants, including 
the Evangelical Clergy of the Church of England, 
the first difference is, that the former object to 
be styled Protestants; preferring the denomina- 
tion of Anglo-Catholics. They regard the Church 
of England as a branch of the Catholic Church, 
and may rather be said not to acknowledge than 
to protest against the authority of the Church of 
Rome. In the next place they differ from them 
in their view of the Reformation, which many of 
them hesitate to designate by that term, regard- 
ing it, so far as concerns their own Church, as an 
act into which that Church was forced by circum- 
stances, namely, by the religious disputes then 
prevalent, and by the impossibility of otherwise 
settling them; and, moreover, esteeming it not 
to have been unattended with detriment to reli- 
gion. They consider the Church of Rome and 
their own to have legislated at that period inde- 
pendently of each thee in spiritual matters: an 
event which they deplore. 

They also differ very widely from Protestants 
in matters of doctrine. They attach a certain 
amount of weight to Tradition, which Protestants 
reject. They have recourse to it in interpretin 
the Scriptures, and in the construction whic! 
they put upon the Thirty-nine Articles ; whereas 
Protestants profess to use no other human help 
for those purposes than human reason. They 
place a high value upon the sentiments of the 
Fathers of the Church, as attesting the nature of 
the tenets entertained by Christians in their day; 
while the Protestants make small account of pa- 
tristic authority, which, indeed, many of them 
regard as having originated Popery. The Pusey- 
ites express their estimate of the theology of the 
Fathers by the phrase, “veneration for Catholic 
antiquity ;” by which they seem to mean, venera- 
tion for the opinion of the national Churches, at 
a time when it was unanimous: in which venera- 
tion Protestants do not appear to sympathize with 
them. The Protestants very generally consider 
the Church of Rome as the “ Mother of Abomi- 
nations,” and the Pope as “ Anti-Christ ;” but 
the Puseyites acknowledge the Pope to be a 
bishop, and the Romish to be a branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

The Puseyites consider the Roman Catholics 
to be in error, but not so fatally nor to so great. 
an extent as the Protestants do. Hence they 
seem disposed to admit of certain modifications 
of the Roman Catholic belief with regard to the 
Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and the Invocation of Saints, 
not very palpable to ordinary apprehensions ; 
Protestants, on the other hand, condemning those 
doctrines altogether. In short, in matters of 


faith they seemed disposed to approximate their 
views, as closely as they can, to Hw of the Ro- 
man Catholics ;* without, however, acknowledging 
the authority of that Church or the supremacy of 
its head. Perhaps the present Pontiff was not 
very far wrong, when he said that what they 
wanted to establish was, “ Popery without the 
Pope.” 

They have a certain attachment, moreover, to 
the externals of Roman Catholicism, which Pro- 
testants altogether abhor. They would fain in 
some measure emulate the splendour and magni- 
ficence of the Roman Catholic worship and ritual. 
They are desirous of restoring the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the middle ages; they pay a certain 
relative respect to the sign of the cross. They 
have a partiality for cathedral service, which bears 
some resemblance to that of the Church of Rome. 
All or most of these things, Protestants, who 
view them as badges, appurtenances, or relics of 
Popery, more or less dislike. 

hey uphold the observance of the saints’ days, 
and the other feasts and festivals, and also of the 
fasts, appointed in the calendar. In matters re- 
lating to public worship, they contend for the fol- 
lowing out of the rubric, which having been 
composed shortly after the formation of the 
Church of England in its present shape, savours, 
in certain respects, of the old system. They 
wish, therefore, to revive various usages which 
have latterly been discontinued—such as_ the 
pecs of candles on the communion table, as 
rotestants call it, or, as they prefer to term it, 
the altar, the preaching in surplices, and other 
like matters. ‘These practices are eyed with dis- 
favour by Protestants, who think them overt acts 
of sympathy with Popery. 

Their differences with the Roman Catholics 
may be very briefly summed up. They do not 
exactly agree with them in the terms in which 
their peculiar dogmas are couched; but in their 
notions respecting these, they are not, to a lay 
apprehension, essentially very dissimilar. For 
instance, Consubstantiation, which appears to be 
one of their tenets, and which means the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist, without change of 
substance in the elements, involves hardly a less 
demand upon our faith than Transubstantiation, 
(the Roman Catholic doctrine,) which signifies the 
Real Presence with change of substance into flesh 
and blood. As we have said, they deny the 
exclusive claim of the Roman Catholics to be re- 
garded as the Church, albeit they admit them to 
form a part of it. 

Their idca of the Holy Catholic Chureh appa- 
rently involves the supposition that that Church 
is in astate of schism, and consequently of sin. 
It is to be wished that some one of their more 
discerning theologians would demonstrate the 
compatibility of this state with the attribute of 
holiness. 

* Vide “Tract, No. 90,” by Mr. Newman. 


THREE SONNETS. 


Many—we trust most—both of the Puseyites 
and their opponents, are doubtless well inten- 
tioned men. We should be glad if they could 
find some way of scttling their disagreements, 
which must tend to produce an effect the re- 
verse of edifying, on the lay spectators of their 
quarrels, : 

On the whole, the principle of the Puseyites 
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appears to be, to assimilate, as far as ible, 
the Anglican to the Roman Church. phrase 


whose expressiveness we hope will excuse its 
apparent—but not intended—levity; a phrase 
used by a jocose friend is, in our opinion appli- 
cable to their doctrines :—‘ Puseyism,” said our 
friend, ‘‘ Puseyism, my dear sir, is Romish Mock- 
Turtle.” 


THREE SONNETS. 


BY THOMAS WADE. 


I1.—Decemper—Mya. 


‘So sweet a day it is, that even December, 

On the strange freshness of whose alter’d lip 

I drink this balmy breath—despite the bare 
And silent trees, and meadows flower-forsaken— 
Seems beating with the pulse of joyous May!” 
Thus said I, with a feeling all of May, 

One gentle daytime bland of late December, 

On the strange freshness of whose alter’d lip 

I breathed mild airs of spring: and lo! the bare 
And silent trees, and meadows flower-forsaken, 
Grew leafed and musical, and flower adorn’d ; 
And near and far spake out the cuckoo’s soul !— 
“Ah, God!” methought, “these thingsare in the soul ; 
And from Within is the Without adorn’d.” 


Il.—Tue Sun anv tHe Daisy. 


The temper’d Sun, down-verging to the West, 
Shone full upon one Daisy’s lonely bloom ; 
Of a bleak bank the solitary guest, 
And only spirit risen from Winter’s tomb! 
But fair and bright and perfect-orb’d it gleam’d ; 
And, as the Sun the cold encircling sky, 
To gild the barrenness around it seem’d, 
And claim’d as constant tribute from the eye. 
And worthily : for that vast globe of fire, 
Unto the vision which no space controll’d, 
Would show minute, compared with glories higher, 
As unto ours that little dise of pou : 
*Tis our poor faculties make large and small, 
Where the same boundless wonder mantles all. 


IIl.—Hieu Speaxines. 


In the still vacancy of common hours, 
We need these stirrings from the Universe ; 
High-speakings to us of superior Powers, 
Which of remote existences rehearse, 
And in dream-regions all the spirit immerse! 
And when they cease, or interlapse devours 
The wonder of their utterance, our Soul’s sense 
Frets, straining with divine impatience : 
Most like a stepless and a wordless child, 
Which listens to a sweet-toned instrument, 
Touch’d by its Mother’s fingers, till beguiled 
All into smiles and gestures eloquent ; 
And the loved music ceasing, pines and cries 
For still-renewal of its harmonies. 
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2 THE HUSBANDS FREND. 
I wisn, Ladies and Gentlemen, that you knew my 
Uncle Savory—he is such an excellent fellow— 
| such an adept at composing (for it is nothing less) 
| a salad, brewing a jorum of punch, or filling the 
| chair at a club dinner. His eye is as bright as 
the Bude light, while his face looks like a map of 
good humour, every wrinkle being the 
boundary of some merriment. He pro- 
mises to be as fat as a butter firkin, 
though my grandmother has a picture of 
him when he was as slim as a threescore 
and ten spinster. He was in love at. that 
time, and this very likeness was intended 
as a gift to his dulcinea. Luckily, uncle 
‘ found her out before he had so far com- 
mitted himself as to present her with his 
effigie. She jilted him most shamefully, 
and Unele Savory took his disappointment 
so seriously to heart, that he became 
misanthropical, and retired from the world 
with no other companion than a bottle of 
Irish whiskey and a German tobacco-pipe. 
He remained in a state of seclusion for 
eight and forty hours, and was for years 
as broken-hearted a man as love ever 
subjugated. He resolved to avoid the 
chances of a second attachment; so gave 
up housekeeping, took chambers in Lin- 
coln’s-inn, dined promiscuously, drank mo- 
derately, retired to rest whenever it suited -- 








hours. 
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and decided aversion to early 


Uncle Savory was very 
popular with this set of roy- 
> sterers; he was not given 


his humour, and exercised the enviable pri- 
vee of letting himself in by a latch-key. 
here is a little club called the “ Ringdoves.” 
It derived its name from the members being all 
married men, with one exception, and that one 
was my Uncle Savory. The Ringdoves hold 
their meetings in one of the out of the way 
corners of the metropolis, and are famous for 
nothing but their tendency to good-fellowship 


aca to jeer at matrimony, sang 
a very tolerable song, and never rose from 
the table until every one else had departed. 
In fact, he might be considered as the thon 
which bound together those convivial fasces; an 
when ever the gout held him at home by the 
toe, the “ Hingdaves” seemed another set of 
beings, or, as one of them remarked, “They all 
seemed at home,” which, according to their il- 
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lustration of that popular phrase, signified that 
they were insufferably dull. 

he consequence of this popularity of my Uncle 
Savory was a world of misrepresentation ; and a 
few weeks since, the malignity to which he was 
exposed brought him into such a state of de- 
spondency that he was actually detected drinkin 
a tumbler of unadulterated filtered water—mar! 
the peculiarity of his disorder—the water was 
actually filtered ! 

As I shall not be able to frame ari spology for 
my uncle thus degrading himself, I will merely 
detail the persecution which induced this pitiable 
physical and moral prostration. 

Women (Goddesses that they are!) have a 
logic peculiarly their own. With them it is an 
axiom, “that their own husbands can do no 
wrong but at the instigation of others.” 

I have said that the “ Ringdoves” were mar- 
ried men, and consequently teceived from their 
respective spouses the benefit of the aforenamed 
immunity—alloyed, however, by the infliction of 
those “pains and penalties” which wedded ladies 
know how to administer so admirably. 

Reader, you must fancy the return home of 
Mr. Brown, of the Ringdoves, and a colloquy 
something like the following—: : 

“ Oh, it is you—nice time to come home, Brown 
—past one—and the fire out.” 

“ My dear, I’m ashamed—” 

“ Oh, nonsense.” 

“Tam, indeed. Is that the boot-jack *—but I 
couldn’t get away ; and—ugh !—curse the boot !” 

“ Not get away! yott talk like a child. There, 
don’t drink cold watet in that manner—you had 
better take a couple of Cockles! There's two 


striking.” 

“Two! Really, my dear, I'd no idea of the 
time. Is my night-cap on your side?” 

“ Here!” 

“Well, you heedn’t throw it into the ewer. 
You're angry.” 


“ Angry—isn’t it past two?” 
“It wasn’t my fault. There was Jackson, and 
little What’s-his-name that keeps a pony, and 


Savory.” : 
“ Savory !—that man ought to be ashamed of 
himself; he never goes home. I should like to 


tell him a little of my mind.” 

“ He's my fri—end,—my dear, and puts—less 
—oil in his—punch—” 

“He’s a perfect nuisance, and otightn’t to 
associate with marricd men. Brown!—Brown ! 
Why you’re snoring!” 

During the above, Mrs. Jackson may be also 
indulging in a soliloquy, and fancy portrait of 
her husband’s friend— Uncle Savory. 

“ These coals dr’n’t worth a farthing—Brown 
ought to be prosecuted for selling such rubbish— 
Jackson’s a fool to deal with him. Two o'clock ! 
Jackson’s with that Savory again. What a 
brute that fellow must be—how Jackson can de- 
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grade himself by making a friend of such & low— 
red haired—I hate red hair—red faced—tipsy— 
I wonder if he’s ever sober—abandoned roué. 
Jackson never used to go on in this way till he 
knew Savory—quarter past two—that Savory’s 
a villain. I wonder what he has been—a gambler 
—a smuggler—(that’s Jackson’s step! No it 
is’nt)—a_ pirate—a spy—(there’s a cab. No, it 
has stopp’d next door)—a forger—a returned 
convict. Gracious me! can any thing have hap- 
pened to Jackson? Has that Savory been play- 
ing tricks with him? Has——. Oh! there he 
is. I'll lock up the liquor bottle, let him in, and 
tell him what I think of his friend Savory.” 

These scenes are not altogether imaginary ;— 
the phraseology alone partakes of the ideal, but 
every lady of every member of the ‘‘ Ringdoves,” 
looked upon Uncle Savory as their husband’s 
friend, and abused and misrepresented him ac- 
cordingly. Poor utile! little did he think that 
whilst he listened to the eulogy of first One and 
then the other of the “‘ Ringdoves,” and felt the 
blood in his heart bubbling with honest pride at 
their comihendations of his salads and punch, his 
songs and admirable conduct in the chair, that 
their fairer and better moieties wete loading him 
with “ curses not.loud but deep,” as the primary 
cause of the consumption of rushlights and con- 
nubial absentecism. 

The veil was at length removed from his eyes 
towards the heel of as pleasant an evening as 
ever gathered upon the orgies of the happy fra- 
ternity of the Ringdoves. Jackann tvitte Brown 
with being a nightly auditot to a private lecture 
on the “ conjugal duties ;” Brown retaliated upon 
Briggs, whose laugh was the loudest at the 
marital penance of his fellow “ Ringdove ;” 
Briggs revenged himself ipon Dobbs, who had 
been betrayed intb an expression of sympathy 
for his nocturnal snubbings; Dobbs filliped 
Smith; Smith grilled Jones; Jones roused 
White; and so on, until each member of the 
club had confessed to keeping ‘‘ a grey mare,” and 
laughed heartily at his own domestic thraldom. 
Uncle Savory was paralysed; for every man had 
ended his acknowledgment with the same har- 
rowing assertion— : 

‘“ My wife says it’s all Savory’s fault!” 

He had fancied himself indifferent to the 
opinion of the world in general, and of the 
fairer portion in particular; but now that he 
heard himself a by-word by men’s hearths—a 
social vampyre that was fecding upon the do- 
mestic felicity of a dozen hearts, he felt the 
punch beconie ice irl his bowels, and the fragrant 
fumes of his beloved weed change to the unsa- 
vouriness of an expiring candle. 

The last “ Ringdove” had departed, and still 
my uncle sat with an empty jug ero him; and 
it was not until the waiter, surprised at the 
phenomenon of his abstirerite, inforined him that 
it was three o’clock, that he laid down his long 
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exhausted pipe, and retired to his lonely chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. 

How desolate appeared his condition! He 
would have given half that he was worth for one 
of those curtain lectures of which he had heard 
so much during the past evening ; but there was 
nothing sitting up for him but a little night lamp 
that burned as steadily as though it were upon 
the altar of a Romish saint. If it had only 
sputtered, my Uncle Savory would have becn 
gratified. No, he was alone! No angered voice, 
yet gentle in its anger, reproached him for the 
lateness of his return, or excused his regretted 
absence by the attractions of some husband's 
friend. He felt the whole weight of the convivial 
delinquencies of the club rested upon his devoted 
name, and he shuddered at the conviction. Uncle 
Savory doats upon children. In the humour he 
was in, the strangest fancy found ready admittance 
into his brain, and he imagined that all the in- 
fant Ringdoves, in their prayers for protection, 
were taught to lisp his name in conjunction with 
that of the wicked one. He thought he heard 
the angered mother threaten her perverse child 
to “send for Mr. Savory ;” and then he recalled 
the visions of his early love, and began to specu- 
late upon the possibility of his heart sprouting 
again. 

The latter idea acted as a sedative, and he be- 
came sufficiently calm to mix a small glass of 
brandy and water, and resort to his old friend, the 
macrschaum. 

The twittering of the house sparrows at length 
warned him of the day-break, and he crept into 
bed with a very confused head, the result cither 
of drinking or reflection—my own opinion leans to 
the former supposition. 

For some evenings the Ringdoves saw nothing 
of my Unele Savory, and the only information they 
could gain of him was from a small piece of paper 
which they found wafered on his door, inscribed 
with this laconic sentence—‘ Gone out ;”—but 
where? —that was the mystery; and scrious 
thoughts were entertained of advertising the 
missing gentleman, when to the great relief of 
the little community, Uncle Savory made his ap- 
pearance at the Thursday’s meeting. 

Many were the inquiries as to the cause of his 
absence, but upon this point he refused to satisfy 
them; and as his wonted humour diffused its in- 
fluence amongst them, they soon ceased to care 
for the past in the enjoyment of the present. 
The fact is, that my uncle had stolen quietly down 
to Gravesend, in order to argue over in his own 
mind what he ought to do in his present state of 
feeling. At first, he inclined to matrimony; but 
recollecting what a violent change it would neccs- 
sarily produce, he gave up the pleasing dream, 
and set to work to free himself from the odium 
attached to a husband’s friend. The plan he de- 
cided upon was a simple one, and accident enabled 
him to execute it at_much less trouble and incon- 
venience than he at first anticipated. 


It so happened that Mrs. Brown had issued 
invitations for a tea party, on the evening suc- 
ceeding my uncle’s return, and he learned with 
extreme delight that the visitors included all the 
wives of the “ Ringdoves.” A little badinage, 
cleverly introduced by Uncle Sgvory, induced every 
hushand to promise to attend at the club and 
abandon the tea-table—a resolution which was 
strengthened by the assurance of my uncle that 
he should consider their presence on the ensuing 
evening as a personal obligation to himself. 

The morrow evening came, but not Uncle Sa- 
vory, and numerous were the conjectures of the 
“ Ringdoves” to account for his absence. As I 
have no wish to keep the reader in suspense, let 
me beg of him to conceive the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Brown, crowded with the wives of the 
“ Ringdoves,” and at that point of time when 
the marital misdemcanours were the universal 
subject of conversation. 

“Of course you have heard of Savory!” in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

“What ! that fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Dobbs. 

“A little imp!” said Mrs. Jackson. 

“The greatest nuisance that J know,” remarked 
Mrs. Briggs. 

“ That—what shall I call him,” continued Mrs. 
Brown, pausing for a word sufficiently compre- 
hensive to express the fullness of her disgust— 
“ That—that—friend of my husband—” 

“ And mine!” said Mrs. Briggs. 

-“ And mine!” said Mrs. Dobbs. 

“And mine!” said Mrs. Jackson—“ that 
friend is the tempter—the Mephistophiles that 
leads my poor J. into late hours and incipient 
intoxication.” 

Briggs, Dobbs, Jackson, &c., were declared to 
be equally victims. 5 

“I do believe if I were to see that wretch,” said 
Mrs. Brown, ‘that I should—” here she paused 
to peruse the inscription on a card which the 
servant had just delivered to her—her lip whitened 
—the bird of Paradise in her turban shook as 
with an ague as she gasped out the name of 

Mr. Rocer Savory. 
Had a bomb-shell been suddenly dropped into the 
tea-urn, the party could not have been more 
panie-stricken—a fecling that was not allayed by 
the entrance of my uncle—the universal bugbear, 
the “Spring-hecled Jack”—to their domestic 
quiet! 

My uncle paused at the door—he bowed—(he 
is celebrated for his bow). Mrs. Brown rose and 
hinted—mind, only hintecd—a curtsy. 

“Tam afraid that I am an intruder,” said my 
unele in the blandest of tones; “ but”—and he 
paused. 

“O dear, no!” replied Mrs. Brown, “ pray”— 
(her conscience smote her as she uttered the re- 
quest)—“ pray be seated.” . 

“Thank you,” said my uncle, depositing his 
goad person ina chair. “I expected to have 
ound Mr. Brown here.” 
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“Here!” answered the lady, “surely, Mr. 
Savory, you could not have expected Mr. Brown 
had returned home—at—this—early—hour.” 

Mrs. Jackson had been bursting to speak. 
“Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Savory knows his own 
attractions ; and considered it probable, that as 
he was away, Mr. B; might have thought of his 
wife and friends.” 

It did not coincide with my uncle’s purpose to 
understand the drift of Mrs. Jackson's remarks— 
he therefore smiled. 

“ My object in calling,” he said at length, “ was 
to leave my address in Paris.” 

“In Paris!” exclaimed the ladies simultane- 
ously. 

“In Paris,” continued my uncle. ‘I leave 
town in three hours; and I fear it will be — 
years”—(here my uncle blew his nose griefully) 
—‘ere I return to my native land.” 

A beam of pleasure stole over every counte- 
nance in the room. 

“ Pray, take a cup of tea,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“as you are going to travel it may, perhaps, be 
agreeable.” 

“ You are very kind,” answered my uncle— 
and drawing his chair to the table, he accepted 
the proffered beverage. 

By degrees he contrived to lead the ladies into 
conversation ; and by touching upon those topics 
only which he conceived to be most acceptable to 
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them, contrived to prolong his visit until within 
half an hour of the time he had named for his 
departure. He rose, and gracefully took his leave, 
requesting that his best wishes might be con- 
veyed to the absent husbands. The ladies de- 
clared that Mr. Savory was anything but a dis- 
agreeable man. 

No sooner had the street door closed upon my 
uncle than he threw himself into a cab, and 
ordered the driver to convey him to the locality 
of the “ Ringdoves.” He rushed into the room, 
as though breathless from exertion, and tendered 
a thousand apologies for his unavoidable absence, 
ordered in a bowl of punch as a peace offering, 
and commenced a fusillade of jokes that soon 
set “the table in a roar.” The clock chimed 
three as the merry roysterers turned into the 
street, each voting Uncle Savory “the best fellow 
in the world.” 7 

The result was exactly what my uncle antici- 
pated. Not one wife would admit the old excuse 
—“It was that Savory!” 

“Savory, the agreeable gentleman who was 
then snoring in the Dovor coach? Impossible !” 


From that night all the ladies were convinced 
that my uncle was an injured innocent, and the 
Ringdoves, fearful of exciting more illiberal sus- 
picions, never sought to palliate their delinquen- 
cies by the mention of the name of their “ friend 
Savory.’ 
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;~y ARLY and late, before 
\” the first gay glimmering of 
AX daylight in the east, and 
> long after the hush of even- 
ing had fallen on the village 
and its busy inmates, we 
“could perceive a ray of 
light gleaming from the 
window of the cottage op- 
posite our own, and some- 
times hear—when all was still without— 
a woman’s yoice singing a low and me- 
lancholy strain of song. It brought to 
mind poor Maddalene and her pathetia 
murmur— 
“Chi rende lla meschina 
La sua felicita?”” 

and, like the poet prisoner, we Jearnt ta 
take an interest in the smger, simply because 
her song was sad. 

This was three winters since: nor could we 
then divine what urgent cause indyced the in- 
mates of that oe (a widow and her daughter 
—Spring-time and Autumn met together,) to keep 
such long, protracted vigils—what sorrow oy cala- 
mity provoked that melancholy strain of song. 
In the general aspect of their dwelling, and ip 
their own mien and carriage, there were evident 
traces of gentility—straitened and limited, per- 
haps, yet still unquestionable gentility. That the 
younger had been tenderly and delicately reared, 
we could not doubt ; as little could we doubt the 
gentle birth and nurture of the elder. Both were 
alike ; with such agreement as may subsist be- 
tween a bud and blossom. Time had softencd, 
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but not effaced, the beauty of the mother; the 
daughter was in the brilliant flush of youth—just 
verging into womanhood. 

We observed that many ladics called upon 
them; but that to cach, at parting, the younger 
lady evinced a striking submissiveness of manner 
we could not reconcile with our preconceived no- 
tions of the respect due—were it only from a sen- 
timent of delicacey—to two unfriended females, who 
had evidently “fallen on evil days.” In course 
of time we came to know them, and almost in- 
sensibly, and by degrees, as 'twere, became fami- 
liarized with the leading incidents of their past, 
and the arduous struggles of their present life. 

Tn her early youth—such was the tenour of the 
widow’s history—she had been married to a gay 
and polished spendthrift, who first dissipated her 
dowry, then neglected, and finally deserted her. 
A career of profligacy was appropriately termi- 
nated by a violent death, and the corpse of the 
suicide found its last resting-place within the 
limits of the Pére la Chaise, at Paris. A scanty 

ittance, all that her affection for her worthless 
fasbaad and her forgetfulness of self, had origi- 
nally led her #9 reserve for her exclusive use, was 
now the widow’s sole dependence; and to render 
it sufficient for their maintenance, the daughter 
was compelled to ply her needle unremittingly, 
and bear with all the coldness, the vain ca- 
price, the studied insolence, of proud, fastidious 
patronesses. It would have humbled or broken 
a higher spirit than Ellen Booth’s, thus to wear 
out her youth, and waste her energies in thankless 
toil, submitting with a show of placid meekness, 
and often with a heavy heart, God wot !—to the 
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undeserved rebukes, the captious questions and 
thoughtless petulance of the ignorantly arrogant. 
Yet the poor sempstress yielded to her untoward 
lot with a patient resignation that would have 
done honour to a far stronger mind and to an in- 
finitely stouter heart. A smile from the mother 
she so affectionately revered—a few kind words of 
encouragement—a recurrence to some cheering 
assages from a favourite author—a “little talk of 
tter days” —trifles, truly, yet all-sufficient were 
they, in many a gloomy hour, to dissipate ee 
melancholy engendered in the mind of Ellen by 
continuous application to her needle, and by the 
relaxation of the nervous system consequent upoR 
a deprivation of her wonted exercise. 

Thus weeks and months wore on, unti} the au- 

tumn of 1841, and then ‘ 

“A change came o’er the spirit of her dream.” 

She was no longer a melancholy, dreamipg, list- 
less girl. The touching Scotch ballads we had 
so often heard her sing with a pathos that moved 
one almost to tears, we heard no more. The 
merry chansons of Beranger, or the lively melo- 
dies of Italian lyrists, supplanted our ancient 
favourites. Instead of Pascal's ‘“ Pensées,” we 
found a volume of Petrarch in the window, while 
Lalla Rookh usurped the place of “Le Mie 
Prigioni” on her little work-table. There was a 
heightened flush upon her cheek, a brighter 
sparkle in her tell-tale eyes, a bounding lightness 
in her step, and a jocund music in her laugh, that 
did your very heart good to listen to it. Nell 
was in love! The fact was palpable—the evi- 
dence irresistibly conclusive, and the symptoms 
abundantly demonstrative of the nature of the 
malady. 

Thereafter, we visited the cottage at more un- 
frequent intervals, until one sunny day, last 
April twelvemonth, startled to hear some verses 
of one of the old, half-forgotten, melancholy songs, 
we entered the little sitting-room to seek solution 
of the mystery, and found poor Nell so marvel- 
lously transformed, that she, who had but lately 
seemed fit model for a sculptor’s Hebe, did now 
appear a yery Niobe. There was an “ ynquict 
drooping of the eye,” a pallor of the check, a 
compression of the lips, and a checked, imperfect 
respiration, that indicated all was not well, and 
that something had occurred to disenchant the 

y mercurial Ellen, and uncreate the ideal world 
in which she had so recently abided. 

On the preceding evening, Nell and her lover 
had been castle-building,—weaving gay fancies 
and pleasant visions of the future, and the light- 
hearted girl had dwelt with sanguine earnestness 
upon the happiness she should enjoy when her 
dear mother would be his, and when they should 
gather round one hearth and dwell beneath one 
roof—an affectionate and united family. But the 
mention of the mother’s name seemed irksome to 
the lover, and listened to with somewhat of indif- 
ference. He hesitated, demurred, and vaguely 


intimated, rather than openly expressed, aversion 
to the triple union which Nell conceived essential 
to her happiness. She saw the fairy fabric which 
her buoyant hopes had raised, crumbling to dust 
with magical rapidity, but would not interpose an 
effort to avert its fall. She could not—thus did 
she reason—so lightly forget the heavy debt of 
love and gratitude she owed her mother. She 
cquld not leave the only parent she had ever 
known, to wage a most unequal conflict with nar- 
row means, and—it might be, perhaps, in latter 
days—with infirmities of ailing health—com- 
panionless. Her spirit rebelled at the idea; and, 
though it cost her many a pang, her lover was 
dismissed, and peremptorily forbidden all further 
access to the cotta; Even the unoffending 
“Petrarch” suffered banishment, and “ Lalla 
Rookh” was thenceforth flung aside. It must 
have been a hard struggle; yct Nell bore up 
against it wonderfully well, and firmly and inflex- 
ibly adhered to her resolve. 

So passed the summer and the autumn, serenely, 
if not cheerfully ; and we, over whose mind the 
ballads of Burns and the exquisite Irish melodies 
of Moore have ever exercised that witchery so 
feouiedy their own, were once more gratified by 

earing them sung and resung, fully to our heart’s 
content. 

In September last, the living of * * * devolved 
upon a new incumbent, and a handsome bachelor 
to boot, who (as handsome bachelors are some- 
how very apt to do,) soon won golden opinions 
from both rich and poor. Among the earliest 
of the intimacies he formed, was one between our 
neighbours and himself, and really it has thriven 
and ripened with astonishing celerity. We know 
that Holy Writ enjoins the ministers of religion 
to visit “ the widow and the fatherless ;” still, we 
do not think the text requires such visitations 
should be diurnal, natheless we observe a daily 
regularity in the appearance of our vicar at the 
cottage opposite. ‘‘There must be something in 
it,"—the whole village conspires in saying so, nor 
would we, for the world, dispute the truth of: its 
collective dictum. “There must be something in 
it”—every gossip is positively and not-to-be-con- 
tradicted-ly certain of it, and so we take it for 
granted there actually is. Besides, there is the 
old sparkle in the eyes of Ellen Booth, the old 
“celestial, rosy red, love’s proper hue,” upon her 
cheek, the old merry music in her laugh, and the 
old bounding freedom in her step. Then, too, 
we think we saw the exiled “Petrarch” on her 
table some few days since; and ean with confidence 
aver we have heard her gaily carolling— 

“ There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.” 

Well, well, if Ellen Booth and her widowed 
mother do not change their residence from the 
cottage to the vicarage, before the coming autumn, 
we will renounce all pretensions to play the 
prophet at once and sempiternally. J.8. 
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FROM} THE STATVE OF SHAKSPERE ii 
ro SIR JAMES G€RAHAM BART 
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Drury-lane Portico, June 14, 1843. up for my own dignity. Until within these last 
j My pear Sin James, two years, there was a baneful idea abroad, that | 
‘ T is now a quarter to twelve. The must keep a yery numerous Harem in my estab- 
play is over—the curtain is down— _ lishment—that, indeed, I was so constituted, that 
Thereupon, one 


we are shut up. A night-light burns 
in the bed-room of my opposite neighbour, the 
shoemaker—I avail myself of its friendly radiance 
to pen you an epistle. True inspiration was never 
yet particular in its paper: I write on the back 
of a play-bill. 

And first, Sir James, may I ask of you asa 
particle of the most enlightened government that 
ever yet glorified the destinies of Englishnen,— 
may Pick = what is to become of me? Apollo 
be my judge! I am not vain-glorious ; I am not 
so magnificent in my notions of housekeeping, as 
you, Sir James, and the government imagine. I 

ave no doubt that this error springs from your 
intense admiration of Shakspere—I am, indeed, 
certain, from what you and your party talk about 
the “divine bard” and ae “sweet swan of 
Avon,” that you believe I must have a mansion 
at some 5,0002 or 6,000. per annum, with a 
horde of people hanging about me, and eating me 


the iniquity became vital to me. 
of my handsomest saloons was devoted to the 
frail hirelings of Paphos, very respectable people, 
indeed, turning the fetid penny (pecunia olet, Sit 
James, however Vespasian may deny it) by the 
unsavoury commerce. This wickedness was put 
forth as a habit of mine not to be got rid of; an 

what was the upshot? Why, my name became 
tainted in the nostrils of worthy folk, and matrons 
and virgins could not acknowledge Shakspere, for 
the lawless company that with rolling eyes, am 


godless “love-locks” swarmed about, him. My 
dear friend Macready—my sole, surviving cate 
D 


championed my fame, and made me approac' 
to decent people. He showed how much the 
easiness of my nature—you know, Sir James, I 
was ever called “‘ the gentle ”"—had been abused 
by the trading Quicklys and Elbows of the time, 
who with smug faces avowed that the house 0} 
Shakspere was so large, that the expense of build- 
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ing him staircases, and lobbies, and a thousand 
nooks had been so vast, it was impossible to 
keep Shakspere with a roof over his head, unless 
part of his mansion was let off for Cyprian revelry 
and the orgies of Bacchus. And thus, Sir James, 
whether I would or no, I was made the landlord 
of Venus, that I might the better piece out my 
rent. Do you not shudder, Sir James? Think 
of Apollo as master of the stews, with the occa- 
sional assistance of Minerva as old Mother Cole! 
However, from this abomination, my dear, enthu- 
siastic namesake, William, cleansed my name. 
With him, I felt myself a gentleman, and not a 


imp. 

m But all these evils arise from my being—I use a 
very modern phrase—over-housed. The govern- 
ment, with a deep veneration for Shakspere, with 
a most passionate regard for his reputation, insist 
upon his keeping up a mansion which every other 
year or so makes him bankrupt. For the sake of 
poetry, Sir James,—if, indeed, it be not moon 
madness to conjure a Cabinet Minister by any 
such spell,—do let_me lodge where I like! For 
Phebus’ sake—and really, considering the money 
government makes of him by the window-lights, 
you ought to respect the adjuration,—for Phcebus’ 
sake, permit me to take my own plays under my 
arm, and act them where I will. This is all I 
ask. Iseek no boon of government but forget- 
fulness—all I pray for, is complete neglect. As 
it is, you force me to dwell in two houses, Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden ; yes, I have a summer- 
box inthe Haymarket, which, from circumstances, 
I can very rarely visit—you lay upon my back 
what, if Atlas himself were to turn poet, he could 
not support, and then affect commiseration for 
my weakness. If you will insist that, for my 
honour and dignity, I must inherit a huge over- 
grown mansion, at least then—pay my rent ! 

I perceive, Sir James, that the very hint of 
this makes you struggle with your gravity ; you 
pity the simplicity of Shakspere, a man who 
can write only plays, that he should be so utterly 
ignorant of the solemn uses of the public money. 
Alas! why are not the Muses daughters of rich 
royal Dukes? Then, indeed, might they be pen- 
sioners ! 

But, Sir James, pray understand me. A fico 
for the public purse! I want no. “ beggarly 
denier” from government; all, again and again 
I ask of it, is entire neglect, perfect forgetfulness. 
But don’t continue to kill me with your kindness ; 
don’t blast me with your patronage; don’t, by 
veneration for what you are pleased to call my 
“patent rights,” still make, as you have made, 
Shakspere synonymous with bankrupt. You make 
me, in the devotion of your government heart, a 
grand Lama, and the ‘vested interest’ cackled 
of, is the screen that keeps me from the town. 
You affect a vast concern for the “swan of Avon,” 
yet is the said swan worse treated than any 
Shrovetide-cock ! 

Vou. I. 
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Another wrong galls and wounds.me. By 
being bound to three mansions, I am lea 
thing of gambling; a matter of sordid, ignorant 
speculation. The owners of the only houses I 
am allowed to visit make a decoy-duck of my 
name, and indced sport with it. Many a time, 
here on the top of this portico, have I blushed 
through my stone cheeks, feeling that I had been 
made as clearly the instrument of a juggle, a trick 
upon an unwary, wealthy fool, ay as clearly (for 
Thaee heard of the things) as any pea and thimble 
at Epsom or Ascot. You, Sir James, as a 
Cabinet Minister, are insensible of such compunc- 
tion; but I am only stone. 

Alas! the men I have seen plucked bare as my 
hand, and all for a play-house wherein the “ sweet 
swan” might legally sing, not his own, but their 
death! It was, of course, only a poetic whim, 
but year after year I have thought Drury-Lane 
moved like my own Burnam-wood, nearer and 
nearer to the Bench. Every year, I felt myself 
more and more assimilating to a turnkey. Qh, 
Sir James! When I dreamt my golden dreams 
at Bankside and in the meads of Stratford, I 
dreamt I thought for the whole human family, 
and not alone for the shareholders of Drury-Lane! 

I have addressed myself to you, Sir James, not 
from any insulting belief that you are a bit more 
poetic than any athe: member of the present Cabi- 
net, but in consequence of a conversation I heard 
carried on immediately beneath me by a matron, a 
time-honoured vendor of bills of the play and a 
dealer in penny sandwiches ; a spirited individual, 
who, during the past season, was wont to greet the 
out-coming audience with the savoury announce- 
ment—‘ Ham sandwich, a penny,”—a merchant 
who, I fear, has made more by Drury-Lane than 
Mr. Macready. From this worthy couple, I over- 
heard that “Sir James Graham had got a bill, 
and intended to put all the play-houses to rights.” 
This report I also heard corroborated by a tall, 
melancholy-looking policeman, who I afterwards 
discovered had been a very successful dramatist in, 
his day, but unhappily, being ignorant of French, 
was at length compclled to go into “the force.” 
I pray you, then, Sir James, take these houses off 
my shoulders; I cannot support them. 1 have 
been so often told that mine is a very pretty 
genius, that it would be the purest folly in me to 
deny it; nevertheless, I am not equal to the rent 
and taxcs, and the whole village of folks required 
for Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden. 

I have spoken of the vendors of play-bills, Sir 
James. They are a sagacious class, and have 
very good business notions of the beauty of a 
drama. I recollect, some two or three years 
since, they held me in special contempt. I re- 
member a joyous greeting of one matron to a 
male acquaintance in the craft: radiant was her 
face—blithe her speech. ‘Vell, Jack,” she 
cried, “ve shall do now; the lions is coming !”— 
“Thank God,” cried Jack, and contin towards 
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me a look of sctirvy triumph, he added—* then 
you may walk, my buffer !” 

Ha, Sir James! That you would only permit 
me to walk! That you would only suffer me to 
relinquish this ruinous house-keeping! Indecd, 
I am the holder of a mansion, and not a holder. 
I have been made the sign of entertainment for 
beasts, but not of instruction for men. You 
suffered horses by scores to gallop over and defile 
my classic stage. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
you drove away. You cared not what quantity 
of beans and oats the chief actors at Drury-Lane 
might consume in the theatre, but you would not 
have the price of corn therein discussed. The 
distinction was nice, and worthy the subtlety of 
a Chamberlain. Horses were a part of the 
drama of the country—Messrs. Cobden and Vil- 
liers had no such importance. Piebalds before 
Members of Parliament; though, indeed, they 
have sometimes been one and the same article. 

Once more, Sir James, will you permit me to 
give up my unwieldy castles in the parish of Co- 
vent-Garden ?—or, at least, will you allow me the 
choice of smaller buildings? You may, Sir James, 
answer—“ Why, Shakspere, are you not some- 
times seen at the Surrey, the Pavilion, nay, at 
Sadler's Wells?” It is very true, Sir James; 
but I go there in fear of a policeman. For all I 
know, I may have to find bail for the misdemea- 
nour in the morning. Now, Sir James, my follower 
Sir Walter Scott—his descendants too, of the 
present day—are in no such strait as mel 
or any of my dramatic band. There are hun- 
dreds of booksellers for the novelist, the historian, 
the essayist, the poet. But in London, there are 
but three shops for the dramatist. At this mo- 
ment, Sir James, imagine a worthy, soul-descend- 
ant of mine, who has written another Hamlet. 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden are closed; the 
Haymarket manager may not like the Hamlet, or 
what is much more probable, the writer may not 
admire the probable representative of Denmark’s 
Prince at that house,—what remains, then, for 
his tragedy? The corner of a cupboard. Mr. 
Macready would play the new Hamlet at the 
English Opera House ; but as surely as he should 
don the sables, so surely would “father antic the 
law” (I may be allowed to quote myself) tap 
him on the shoulder. 

Perhaps I am asking too much of a Cabinet 
Minister to beg a consideration of these things. 
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If, However, you should so far condescend, you 
will then be aie to judge to a nicety the amount 
of gratitude duc from the British dramatist to 
the government of merry England. 

For the last time, Sir James, I intreat of you, 
that I may be allowed to retrench my expenses. 
I want a few snug houses about London—I want 
fon to go where I like. Indeed, indeed, 

am not so expensive a fellow in my habits as 
7 imagine. It is the bricks and mortar—the 

uilding—that crushes me; that compels me, by 
its vastness, to have dancers and singers, and to 
be, apparently, surrounded by all the show and 
glitter of an Eastern Nabob —when by Phcebus, 

swear to you, I am simple, nay, severe in my 
tastes: I want no singing birds, (for horribly 
dear, indeed, is the cost of their keeping,)—no 
dancers, no mob “ to dress” a stage. ¥ want 
mere comfort and simplicity, Sir James; and 
leave me to myself, and doubt not I will compass 
them. 

Ere I conclude, I must say two or three words, 
respecting your gracious mistress, Victoria of 
England. Such of my late ill-success has been 
attributed to the coldness of that distinguished 
lady towards my Muse. Pardon me, in this 
clamour I do not join. That Her Majesty has 
not come oftener to see me, is possibly more Her 
Majesty's loss than mine. Eta that there 
are idle, rancorous demagogues, who talk about 
“the duties” of royalty—and that a Queen 
should honour the influence of her country’s 
literature, being herself most honoured by such 
custom,—to these opinions, I say nothing ; the: 
may, or may not, be true. To Queen Elizabet! 
I was, doubtless, greatly indebted for my worldly 
success: I coined her smiles into gold: but 
surely, in 1843, it can matter little to “the sweet 
swan,” though he should be of no more account 
than a talking parrot in any court of Christen- 
dom. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Pp Sans Siyebfyrt 


P.S.—As there are all sorts of reports about, 
should your answer not find me above the Portico, 
please let your messenger search Broker’s Row. 





MOST melan- 
choly paper in 
the current 
number of The 
Quarterly Re- 
view chronicles 
the living say- 
ings and doings 
of Theodore 
Hook. His 
whole life, as 
there record- 
ed, is only fanother sad example of the treason 
which gifted men commit upon themselves—ano- 
ther humiliating proof of the false estimation of 
mere worldly noise and worldly glare by those 
very natures, ordained, as it would scem, to test 
the hubbub and the flash about them, and the 
magic of wit and wisdom, to show their utter 
wet ess. Melancholy is it, when the mind 
peated | to expose the idol in all its falsehoods, 
becomes a worshipper of the gilded iniquity, and 
ducks with the lowest to the abomination. Then, 
indeed, is genius a traitor to itself, and false to 
its high mission. Then, does wit become no more 
‘than the mountebank of a circle, to be laughed 
at for a time, and at the forlorn last, to die the 
poor, neglected, beggared jack-pudding. 

We extract from The Quarterly the following 
description of the worse than folly of a man, whose 
true importance was the books he wrote, not the 
titles he visited :— 


“ In 1827 he took a higher flight. He became the tenant of a 
house in Cleveland Row—on the edge therefore of what, in one 
of his novels, he describes as ‘the real London’—the space between 
Pall Mall on the south, and Piccadilly on the north; St. James’s 
Street on the west, and the Opera House to the east. The resi- 
dence was handsome, and, to persons ignorant of his domestic 
arrangements, appeared extravagantly too large for his purpose: 
we have since heard of it as inhabited by a nobleman of distinc- 
tion. He was admitted a member of divers clubs; shone the first 
attraction of their house dinners; and, in such as allowed ef 
play, he might commonly be seen in the course of his pro- 
tracted evening. Presently he began to receive invitations to 
great honses in the country, and, for week after week, often 
travelled from one to another such scene, to all external appear- 
ance in the style of an idler of high condition. In a word, he 
had soon entangled himself with habits and connections which 
implied much curtailment of the time for labour at the desk, and 
a course of expenditure more than sufficient to swallow the pro- 
fits of what remained. New debts began to accumulate so 
rapidly, that, about 1831, he found it necessary to get rid of the 
house at St. James’s, and removed to one of more modest dimen- 
sions, close to Fulham Bridge, with a small towards the 
river. Here he remained to the end; but, though he took advan- 
tage of the change to drop the custom of giving regular dinners, 
and probably to strike off some other sources of expense, he not 
only continued his habits of visiting, but extended them, as new 
temptations offered, until his Book came to contain an array of 
names which, after some observation both of him and of London, 
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it surprised us to go over. Long before the close, it included va- 
rious members of the Royal Family—numerous representatives of 
every rank in the peerage with few exceptions, all the leading 
politicians on the Tory side—not a few of their conspicuous op- 
ponents in both Houses—a large proportion of what attracted 
most notice at the time in the departments of art, literature, and 
science — and, lastly, whatever flaunted and glittered in the 
giddiest whirl of the beau monde. 

“Comparatively few of these admirers, we suspect, ever knew 
exactly where Mr. Hook lived—the lion of the crowded as- 
sembly, the star of a Christmas or Easter party in a rural palace 
—the unfailing stage manager, prompter, author, and occasion- 
ally excellent comic actor, of the Private Theatricals, at which 
noble Guardsmen were the varlets, and lovely Peeresses the sou- 
brettes. His letters and cards were left for him at one or other 
of his clubs; and we doubt, in fact, if the interior of his Fulham 
cottage was ever seen by half a dozen people hesides the old 
confidential worshippers at the Bull’s mouth. To the upper 
world he was visible solely as the jocund convivialist of the club 
—the brilliant wit of the lordly banquet.” 


What do we see in this palace of a house, but 
a gaudy misery haunted by bailiffs? There is 
the curse of the cannibal usurer upon every stick 
in it. And in the travelling equipage of the 
author, whose only estate was a sheet of paper— 
the estate which he should have held in higher 
honour than the largest domains of his most 
princely hosts—in the carriage of the writer, 
we see care, and misery, and ike hideous face of 
debt scowling upon its laughing victim, like a 
hungry ghoul red to gorge itself. What purer 
air we breathe, when we turn from Cleveland Row 
and the “lordly banquet” to the Temple top 
chambers of glorious Charles Lamb — to his 
oyster suppers,—and to the honest simplicity of 
his beer “in the pewter.” 

The next extract will show the horrible pur- 
gatory endured by the willing victim to tinkling 
titles, and, as in his especial case it especially 
proved itself, heartless wealth :— 


“There is recorded, in more than usual detail, one winter visit at 
the seat of a nobleman of almost unequalled wealth—evidently 
particularly fond of Hook, and always mentioned in terms of real 
gratitude, even affection. Here was a large company, including 
some of the very highest names in England; the party seemed to 
have remained together for more than a fortnight; or if one went, 
the place was filled immediately by another not less distinguished 
by the advantages of birth and fortune: Hook is the only un- 
titled name—except a led captain or chaplain or two, and some 
misses of musical celebrity. What a struggle he has to maintain! 
Every Thursday he has to meet the printer of the John Bull, to 
arrange the paper for Saturday’s impression, While the rest are 
shooting or hunting, he clears his head as well as he can, and 
steals a few hours to write his articles. When they go to bed on 
Wednesday night, he smuggles himself into a post-chaise, and is 
carried fifty miles across the country to some appointed ‘ Blue 
Boar,’ or ‘Crooked Billet.’ Thursday morning is spent in 
overhauling correspondence, in the details of the editorship. He 
with hard driving gets back to the neighbourhood of the castle 
when the dressing-bell is ringing. Mr. Hook’s servant has inti- 
mated that his master is slightly indisposed; he enters the gate 
as if from a short walk in the wood; in half an hour behold him 
answering placidly the inquiries of the ee roa fortu- 
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nately gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and champagne— 
puns rattle like a hail shower—“ that dear Theodore” has never 
been more brilliant. At a decorous hour the great lord and his 
graver guests retire ; it is supposed that the evening is over— 
that the house is shut up. But Hook is quartered in a long 
bachelor’s gallery with half a dozen bachelors of far ditferent 
calibre. One of them, a dashing young Earl, proposes what the 
Diary calls ‘something comfortable’ in his dressing-room. 
Hook, after his sleepless night and busy day, hesitates, but is 
persuaded. The broiled bones are attended by more champagne— 
Roman punch—hot brandy and water finally ; for there are plenty 
of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to minister to the 
delights of the distant gallery, ever productive of fees to man and 
maid. The end is that they play deep, and that Theodore loscs 
a great deal more money than he brought with him from town, or 
knows how to come at if he were there. But he rises next morning 
with a swimming, bewildered head, aud, as the fumes 
ceives that he must write instantly for money. No y 
be made; the fashionable tailor (alias merciless Jew), to whom 
he discloses the case, must, on any terms, remit 100/. by return 
of post. It is accomplished—the debt is discharged. Thursday 
comes round again—again he escapes to meet the printer. This 
time the printer brings a payment of salary with him, and Hook 
drives back to the castle in great glee. Lxactly the same scene 
occurs a night or two afterwards. The salary all goes. When 
the time comes for him at last to leave his splendid friend, he finds 
that he has lost a fortnight as respects a book that must be 
finished within a month or six weeks—and that what with 
travelling expenses hither and thither (he has to defray the 
printer’s too), and losses at play to silken coxcombs, who consider 
him as an admirable jack-pudding, and also an invaluable pigeon, 
since he drains his glass as well as fills it—he has thrown away 
more money than he could have earned by the labour of three 
months in his own room at Fulham. But then the rumble of the 
green chariot is seen well stocked with pheasants and hares as it 
pauses and passes through town, at Crockford’s, the Carlton, or 
the Atheneum.” 





Some century ago, the author was, in a measure, 
the compelled dependant on the nominal noble 
and the really rich. ‘This, indeed, has been the 
self-agsertion of the literary character. For a 
long dark time it kicked its heels in the halls of 
the affluent, and for so much beef and mutton 
wrote itself “liar” in paid-for dedications ; 
crawled, snake-like, in the dust, to lick the shoe- 
leather of titled patronage. The author, indeed, 
in the houses of the great, did little more than 
supersede the licensed fool; the clown with his 
bauble was the author, not yet in print. It was 
his province to awaken the humour or touch the 
sympathies of his master, who, in his rudest and 
wildest despotism, acknowledged the out-speak- 
ings of humanity in the licensed folly of the jester. 
He, the fool, was the moralist upon the vanities 
of life, when vanity would scarcely endure more 
set remonstrance; the satirist of its wickedness 
and wrongs, when professed satire would have 
been scourged and mutilated. The sayings of the 
fool were but the indistinct, half-muttered stam- 
merings of the author. Wisdom went to press, 
= full soon the vassal brain died of printer's 
ink. 

Yet are there men who in their souls would 
still wear the liveries of titled wealth ; men, who 
would degrade and falsify the glorious attributes 
which God has bestowed upon them, by apeing 
the adventitious distinctions of the mere purse. 
It is not enone for them that they are endowed 
with the noblest, the proudest quality of the 
human intellect—a power to arrest and dignify 
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the mind of the world— that they are enabled to 
hold a glorious communion with their species, 
making to themselves friendships in ten thousand 
hearts, and from the solitude of their chambers 
awakening the finest sympathies of life—this glo- 
rious prerogative is not sufficient : no, they must 
doff their Prospero’s gown, lay down the charming 
rod, and become—menof fashion. They must strive 
to vie and ruffle it with the clect of rank and wealth. 
They whose whole estates are upon demy or oc- 
tavo—whose whole retinue are engendered by 
drops from the goose-quill—must enter the lists 
of show with men of tens of thousands of acres, 
and of a crowd of liveries. Is not this ‘flat re- 
bellion” to the simple dignity of literature !—is it 
not the ingratitude of poorest coxcombry ! 

A few words—they have been rung again and 
again through the kingdom—were once let fall ia 
the House of Lords by a certain exccllent Earl. 
In the plainness of his soul he declared he would 
stand by his order. Doubtless, high and noble 
memories are about that same order; glorious 
recollections of valour, patriotic martyrdom; a 
hallowing of time is upon it. But has not the 
Mind its Pecrage—has not the Pen its Order! 

There are estates in this merry England held 
by single owners—Estatcs, which a good horse- 
man could scarcely cover between sunrise and 
sunset. How glorious the scenes! What majes- 
tic woods—temples for time itself! What bright 
and bounteous waters! What hills, golden and 
waving with the triumphs of the sower! What 
varying richness of hill, dale, forest and flood! 
And all of this belongs to one man. This very 
thought invests the owner with something pro- 
digious. To the common mind, he becomes 
gigantic by his possessions. The petty infirmities 
of human nature are with difficulty associated 
with him; his being seems merged and enlarged 
in his property. It takes an effort to consider 
him the mere biped, of no finer anatomy than the 

ey-headed pauper who breaks stones for a daily 
crust. Well, he dies, and is buried in mahogany, 
with all the honours of Genoa velvet and silver-gilt 
coffin nails and coffin-plates. His son succecds; 
and with no effort of his own—with nought, it 
may be, to recommend him, save the anointing oil 
of good-luck that makes him heritor—he is in- 
vested with the possessions quitted by the dead. 
He is nature's lucky man, ei proves his fealty to 
that luck by the continual assertion of his order. 

Are there no other estates as true, albeit not 
as tangible, as the earthly domain of the earthly 
noble! Here are a few sheets of paper, and in a 
few days or weeks a noble of another sort will 
create a domain which neither scrivener can con- 
vey, nor usurer seize upon. Here are woods 
never to be overthrown by gamblers’ dice—corn- 
fields and meadows that defy the ace of trumps, 
ay, all the honours, let them be packed and 
shuffled with the rarest sleight. Here, reader, is 
the Wood of Ardennes—here the ripe grain, and 
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fragrant meads of Windsor. And more, their 
Creator and first owner bequeaths them to the 
human race until the great doom. Eternity alone 
can foreclose upon them. 

Is not this second landowner somewhat of the 
peerage—has he not a sort of order? And in its 
remote degree—remote, indeed, compared to his 
—so has every man, who, truly and honestly stir- 
red by the creative power vouchsafed to him, 
touches the heartstrings of his fellow-men, and 
from the glorious prodigality of his nature, gives 
unfailing riches to the poorest. We have seen 
the wealth and vastness of ducal ions, yet 
have we thought Spenser something better than 
a duke—something better than a dukedom, too— 
The Faery Queen. 

And should not the power, which, addressing 
itself to the wide world, links to itself the best 
sympathies and purest gratitude of men—should 
not the consciousness of this power be all-in-all 
sufficient to the chosen mind? Can it receive 
dignity or honour from merely verbal rank—from 
the vulgarity of mere wealth! Once upon a 
time there was a paper crown placed in mockery 
upon the dead head of a king. There are, at this 
moment, living heads, whose paper crowns burn 
and flash with richer gems, with more enduring 
glories, than the coronets of dukes and marqucsses. 

Yes, literature has, indeed, its Order ; and bit- 
terly, most bitterly, do those, who, forgetful of its 
true dignity, seek for extraneous importance in 
the masquerade of fortune,—bitterly oS they ex- 
piate the treason. For to them it is but a masque- 
rade; a finery to be worn too often with an 
aching heart ; a finery, to be in part paid for by 
misery and moral degradation. They take the 
huge, oileake-fed sons of fortune as the models of 
their poor ambition, and swelling, swelling to 
imitate their idols, burst too often in a gutter. 

The last celebrated victim was Theodore Hook. 
A painted fly, that. buzzed and buzzed about the 
candles of the great, consuming himself for the 
merriment of those who never crossed the thres- 
hold of the dying,—who never by the aid of one 
shilling helped to solace the family of the dead. 
Stay: let us do justice to the Bishop of London. 
His Grace, hearing of Hook’s approaching end, 
“called, and wrote also to offer his personal mi- 
nistrations in the offices of religion.” But it was 
too late—poor Yorick could not listen to the 
prevers of the Bishop. Never did man so reck- 

ly fling away the gifts of mind—never did 
Eastern fanatic more resolutely cast himself be- 
neath the crushing wheels of the murderous idol, 
than did Theodore Hook throw himself beneath 
the idol fashion. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We impute to Hook no touch of the parasite. 
On the contrary, we have always understood him 
to be bold, and outspeaking in his opinions ; there 
was no deferential trimming in the man. But he 
would imitate the golden oxen of the world—he 
would strive to be as big, and as fine as they; 
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the while the stall-fed cattle laughed at the poor 
endeavour of mere pen-and-ink. 

We turn from Hook, the reveller in a peer’s 
palace, to the death-bed of the wit, broken, pre- 
maturely old, beggared, his wife and children left 
to the mercies of the world, to the benevolent 
recollections of those who feasted and destroyed 
the husband and father in the glory of his day, 
when the very quickness and volume of his humour 
seemed a defiance to death—we turn from the 
mansion of the peer to that desolate cottage 
at Fulham; to that house of anguish, and 
want, and orphaned wretchedness and widowed 
despair; and seeing that total wreck of vanity 
wrecking all that was most dear to the real heart 
of the natural man,—we ask, in sorrow, why would 
this man have haunted the destroying tables of 
the great !—why, potent in the genius which had 
been bounteously awarded to him, did he not hold 
to the Peerage of his Intellect—to the unbought 
and unpurchaseable dignity of his order ? 

The treatment of Hook by his party, though 
it in no way excuses the atrocious erly of the 
Tories, who vulture-like flocked about his very 
coffin, should be a stern lesson to all men who write 
for party, and not for human nature. The Tories 
have been rated that they made no government 
provision for the children of their hard-working, 
their indomitable champion. We confess, that 
we do not share in this indignation. The Tory 
personal friends of their advocate might, as- 
suredly, have done somewhat for his orphans. 
A subscription was begun, to which the King 
of Hanover—who, we fear, cannot afford to be 
defrauded of any good report—gave, to his 
honour be it said, £500. There was one man, 
the bosom-friend of Hook—if, indeed, we ma 
apply the term to such a man—who, thoug 
enriched for friendly offices by a dead poet, and 
his friendship, we believe, had none of the nicest 
organs, it was used in so many noisome duties— 
this man, the constant, boon companion of the 
dead wit, refused to subscribe a shilling if his 
name were known. And wherefore? It would 
be giving countenance to immorality. The mo- 
ther of Tock’s children—it is pe known— 
was not Hook’s wedded wife. The subscription 
fell to the ground, and the virtue of the Mar- 
quess’s legatee triumphed ! x 

The Quarterly Review bears the following tes- 
timony to the generosity of Toryism :— 


“ His executors found that he died very deeply in debt. His 
books and other effects produced £2,500, which sum was of 
course surrendered to the Crown as the privileged creditor. 
There was some hopes that the Lords of the Treasury might grant 
a gift of this, or some part of it, to the five children, who were 
left wholly unprovided for,—(one, the eldest of his two boys, hada 
year before gone to India with a cadetship, bestowed by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Marjoribanks,)—but this expectation was disappointed. 
A subscription was by and by opened at Messrs. Rausom’s. The 
executors, and two or three other old friends in middle life, 
headed it by very liberal sums—£100 each; but few, very few,” 
of those who had either profited as politicians by Theodore Hook’s 
zeal and ability, or courted him in their lofty circles for the fasci- 
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nation of his wit, have as yet been found to show any feeling for 
his unfortunate offspring.” 

As for any government grant for services of 
political literature, we hold it to be an unjustifiable 
outlay of the public money. We are not for goose- 
quill hirelings of either side; we would have no 

ension paid for work done either by Whigs or 

‘ories. The hope of such rewards debauches the 
minds of men, and degrades them into ink-sput- 
terers. The public now affords the surest reward 
to the honesty of political letters. The hireling 
paragraphist—the badged pamphletecr, with his 
venomed pen, like an assassin’s stiletto, at the 
hire of any knave or fool,—is an animal almost 
extinct. 
Those creeping creatures, livin 


the abandoned misery of 






BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL, 


4 ORN under the shadow of a 
wood, where the cooings of the 
f wild-pigeon and the hum of the 

beetle were the rudest sounds that assailed one 
from year’s end to year’s end, it may well be 
believed that, on coming to settle in the metro- 

lis, a horror of its noise was one of the first 

orrors that pervaded us. ‘The rattle of the 
Strand and the rumble of Oxford Street went to 
our very heart's core; and when we came to the 
point where these Thames and Isis of uproar 
united, when we arrived in Cheapside, we fairly 
thought our brain would crack at the diabolical 
din. 

“« My dear fellow, it’s nothing: nothing when 
you're used to it. J don’t hear it.” 

«The dey——” 
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mind itself—are almost vanished from among us. 
It is true, that one or two survive, by which we 
may know the family, as from the caged rattle- 
snakes in our Zoological collections, we may judge 
of the whole species. 

We believe that Hoox was a sincere worshipper 
of Toryism. He did not mum a creed ; it wasa 
living faith within him. Therefore, the sweet 
feeling of sincerity was his best reward. In his 
pateaehit, he no doubt did many things “in 

eat of blood,” which his cooler judgment might 
condemn. Nevertheless, whatever were his faults 
to others, his greatest were to himself: and so it 


‘hank Heaven! we live in better times. 
upon printed 
abuse—those wretched, degraded beings, to whom 

fone life is purity of 


will always be with those vain, short-sighted men, 
who sell their glorious birthright of superior in- 
tellect for a mess of pottage, served up at a lord's 
table in a lord’s platter. 


“No, indeed, I don’t. Of course, coming from 
the country as you do, with your ear full of sen- 
sitiveness, and all that sort of thing—lI was 
just the same myself ; but after a while, ina 
week or two, you'll be as dull of hearing as I 
am.” 
“It’s very kind of you to say 80.” 

“Upon my life, you will; and mean time, we 
must look you out some nice quiet street, where 
there’s no thoroughfare, and no shops, and no 
public-houses, and no cab-stand, and no nothing, 
where you'll be able to sleep in comfort, and 
spend your evenings in as perfect a state of quiet 
as if you were snoozing beneath the branches of 
your native forest.” 

“ You think so?” 

“Think so! I’m sure of it. My dear fellow, 
you may get anything in London, quiet or racket, 
gaiety or retirement, the splendour of a palace or 
the em of a cloister; green peas at Christmas 
or skating at Midsummer—in short, anything— 
if you have but money.” 

“ You don’t happen to—” 

“Yes, I do: irae the very place for you: 
** %# * * *® Street, in the Guranid—one of those 
little streets that run down to the river—leads 
to nowhere—iron railings at the end; often looked 
down and never saw anything coming up except 
the breeze from the river—very salubrious—very 
convenient, too, for the omnibuses—only two 
minutes’ walk, and three to the fourpenny boats— 
nice distance too from the West-cnd, and casy for 
the City—close to the theatres—hop, step and 

jump to the parks; in short, just the thing—and 
so very—very quiet. 

“TIl certainly look at the street.” 

And I did look at the street. The very firt 
thing, the very next morning, I visited the Joeali- 
ties, and examined the evidences on the spot. 
Everything confirmed my friend’s statement : not 
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a vehicle to be seen, not a hoof to be heard—all 
was still as Stonehenge. I rushed to the first 
‘““AparTMENTS Furnisuep” that caught my eye, 
fearful lest some other admirer of “still life” 
should dash in and forestall me in the possession 
of the tempting habitation. The landlady was of 
course a widow ; she, too, loved quiet; if ****** 
Street had not been a quiet street, she would 
never have settled in it: it was still to a fault: 
it might almost be called dull, by a person not of 
studious habits—but perhaps I was of studious 
habits—(I owned the soft impeachment) ; and 
indeed, there could not be a better proof of the 
per retired character of the spot than the 
look-out from the window at that moment. 
I took the lodgings for a twelvemonth certain, 
begonie from the Monday next ensuing. 
am engaged at chambers a the middle 
of the day; but in the evening, bidding good-bye 
to Coke and Chitty, and all such abominations, I 
fly to the solace of my pet poets, my favourite 
romancists, my beloved old chroniclers, and live 
over again in the of Froissart or Com- 
mines, days that have long since d away; or, 
in the stanzas of Spencer or Milton, scenes that 
have only existed in the dream-land of these 
mighty cosmogonists. It is then that a quiet 
street is a blessing worthy of the gods. Now, 


thought J, on the evening of the initiatory Mon- 
day, as I turned out of the noisy Strand into my 
hermitage, now for a delicious, 
the immortals ! 
* Sich a gittin up stairs and playin’ on theffiddle, 
Sich a gittin up stairs I niyir did‘see,” 


eamy night wit! 
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performed upon two clarionets, a big drum, 
triangle, trombone, cymbals, cornet a piston, and 
octave flute, was the chime that saluted my un- 
happy ears, before I had well turned the corner. 
Execrating the rue all the way down from 
No. 1 to No. 263, I rapped a sulky double rap at 
the door of my cloister. 

“You've got music to-night,” said I to the 
maid who came to open the cia with a wither- 
ing tone of bitter irony on the “music.” But 
maids-of-all-work don’t understand irony (unless 
its flat-irony), and instead of responding in a 

lenetic mood, as I had anticipated, the girl re- 
plied with a giggle of delight, “Oh! yes, Sir, 
every evening: we’ve music every evening: ‘bout 
the time as gentlemen comes home to their din- 
ners, they always come round and play for above 
an hour in the street.” 

“Yes, Sir,” chimed in the widow, who jt 
then appeared from the back parlour, “and as 
soon’ as they're gone, some more are sure to 
come: there’s a harp band attends three times a 
week ; and a party of glee-singers; and a man 
with a guitar; and another with one of these 
pianoforte organs, sings all Phillips’s songs, ‘ As I 
view these scenes so charming,’ and so on; and 
@ woman with a most beautiful vice, makes the 
street ring again: oh, and lots more! for you see, 
Sir, the musicians all come and pay us a visit— 
ours is such a quiet street.” 

“ The devil take your musicians, Madam.” 

“ Law, Sir!” 

“ Law!” echoed the maid, suppressing the 
“Sir,” as being more contemptuous. 
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“Law, Sir! then I suppose you ain't fond of 
music ?” 

The horror of that first evening I shall never 
forget. All the minstrels that my landlady had 
promised me came in due course, with many more 
that she had said nothing about. Reading was 
out of the question. The 

“ Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,” 
was put to flight by 
“ The miller’s lovely daughter: ” 
Philip von Artevelt and his White Hoods were 
dissipated by The Irish Quadrille; Una and her 
milk-white Lamb were foreed to knock under to 
Kathleen Mavourneen; Charles the Bold was 
obliged to beat a retreat before The Bold Dra- 
oon. It was not enough either to be doomed to 
isten to their tunes under the window, and have 
done with it; but one heard the wretches com- 
mencing their discordant campaign at the very 
top of the street, from which you knew they would 
approach in a diabolical crescendo, to the very 
threshold of your own door, and there da cupo all 
their loudest pieces, for the especial edification of 
the gentleman opposite, at No. 28, who had a 
taste for military music. 

I delicately hinted to my landlady, that I didn’t 
think I should be able to stay. She (as deli- 
cately) adverted to the ceremony of a twelvc- 
month’s warning, and wondered I should object 
to music, as all “ her gentlemen,” previously, had 
expressed their admiration of it. I saw I was 
fairly booked for a year, so tried to make the best 
of a bad bargain. As for the music, thought I, 
I shall get used to it. 

Yes, I did “get used to it” with a vengeance ; 
for I soon found out that every band and every 
singer of the lot, had a certain (and very limited) 
set of tunes which he, she, or they sang or played 
all the year round, without change, variation, or 
cadenza ad libitum of any kind or description. 
For instance, the man with the wheelbarrow piano- 
forte always commenced operations at No. 1, with 
“Oh merry row the bonny bark.” Then he 
trundled off to No. 3, where he achieved “ When 
time hath bereft thee.” At No. 5, he tipped us 
“Rory O'More.” No. 7, where there were young 
ladies, was favoured with “As I view these 
scenes so charming ”—the latter part, where the 
singer so often repeats “I love thee, love thee 
still,” generally eliciting a fourpenny piece, and 
anencore. At No. 9, “The Angel's Whisper” 
—thongh in anything but a whisper. No. 11, 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” No. 13, (a serious 
family lives here,) “ Martin Luther’s Hymn.” 
No. 15 (in Chancery—no song). No. 16, “ The 
Canadian Boat Song,” arranged for one voice. 
No. 18, (more young ladies,) “ Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms.” No. 20, ‘* Oh, 
merry row” again. No. 22, * When time hath 
bereft thee,” second time on these paving stones: 
and so on with all the rest. 


This is bad enough; but not the worst. Many 
of our singers have not half so good a collection 
as the ambulatory Phillips. There is one woman 
with a seventeen-nightingale-power of voice, that 
has but three blessed songs for her whole stock 
in trade. These are ‘* The Maid of Lodi,” “ The 
Banks of Allan Water,” and “ The Maid of 
Llanwellyn for me.” You may faney the agony 
of four Maids of Lodi, and four Millers’ lovely 
Daughters, and four Maids of Llanwellyn, all in 
one street. 

In the midst of all this suffering, I had one 
consolation: when the bad weather comes on, 
thinks I, there will be some peace. 

Will there ? 

The bad weather did come on; the rain poured 
cats and dogs ; the nights were cold and cheerless: 
winter was at hand. : 

“ T should think, Sarah,” I said to the servant 
maid, in whom I had by this time excited a 
certain degree of sympathy—* I should think, 
Sarah, these musicians couldn't last much longer 
now.” 

“Last! Lawk bless you! this is just the 
season for ’em. All them bands as has been 
pag all the summer on board the steamers to 

Ramsgate, and Margate, and Gravesend, and 
’Erne Bay, and Richmond, and Twickenham Hait, 
they'll all come ashore now, and the streets will 
be reg'larly thrunged with em.” 

Time showed that Sarah had not exaggerated : 
the pipes and cornopeans that had delighted 
Ramsgate and Richmond, Gravesend and Twick- 
enham, Herne Bay and Eel-pie Island, were 0 
due course imported into * * * * * * Street, and 
my sufferings were doubled. 

But it was not the sons and daughters of 
Apollo only that victimised me. If there was & 
Jull for a moment, by some strange accident, 
the cornet-a-pistonists being all drunk, or the 
soprano being asked out to a party, that moment 
in rushed Punch, Judy, Toby, Constable, Devil, 
Lawyer, and the whole dramatis persone of that 
most vociferous tragi-comedy, roo-too-too-ing and 
sallabala-ing till the very walls seemed to ring 
again. Punch loves a quiet street. 

“ Perhaps,” said my landlady one day, “as you 
don’t like the noise of the blacksmith down by 
the river yonder, you'd prefer sleeping on the 
other side of the house.” 

‘« T certainly should like to try.” 

But I soon found that shoeing a horse was pa- 
radise compared with building a suspension bridge 
to the New Cut, driving down piles, pumping out 
water with a steam-engine day and night, sledge- 
hammering nails as big as walking-sticks, ehip- 
ping stones and bricks, from 4 a.m. to 6 P.M» 
with all the other ills that suspension bridges are 
heir to; so I harked back to my ‘“ harmonious 
blacksmith.” 

T believe it is an understood thing, that in all 
quiet, retired, genteel streets like ours, every 
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lady on each side the way is bound to keep a dog, 
or dogs of some kind or other, for the especial 
amusement of herself, and annoyance of her 
neighbours. Such, at all events, is the practice 
in ****** Street. Every house has its two 
or three fat spaniels, Skye terriers, or Italian 
greyhounds. As none of the houses have yards or 
gardens, when the little dears are to be aired and 
exercised, they are brought into the street— 
ours is such a quiet street, there’s not the least 
danger. Then, the moment the door’s open, 
away they tear, barking and squalling up and 
down the pavement, like so many mad things. 
Often it happens that two kennels are let loose 
at the same moment. Then they come into col- 
lision, and the clamour is most terrific. Then 
the young ladies become agonised and add their 
most sweet voices to the din. Such cries of, 
“Flora, Flora, Flora, do come here, Flo, Flo, 
Flo !”—* Neptune, Neptune! naughty dog, Nep! 
how dare you, Sir?” (with a whack on the side of 
his head—which only makes Nep more savage 
“and vent his spleen on Miss No. 14’s pet Blen- 
heim). Then a scene of sending for James, at 
the beer-shop round the corner, to come and part 
the belligerents: then a scene of the maids run- 
ning, with their aprons over their heads, to fetch 
said James, and not coming back again, but 
having a bit of gossip together, and a bit of a 
lark with James, round the beer butt: then the 
mistresses scolding and giving warning: then the 
maids sing mnetng and demanding their wages: 
then James biting the little dogs’ tails, and making 
them squeak out more vehemently than ever: 
then all the rest of the dogs from all the neigh- 
bouring courts and alleys within earshot coming 
open-mouthed to take part in the fray; and then 
—but we have said enough to show the charm of 
keeping dogs in a quiet street. 

When, on that ever-memorable Monday, I first 
took my eremitical apartments, I made an espe- 
cial point of catechising the widow as to the 
existence of any fellow-lodgers practising the 
mysteries of violoncello, or French horn; and 
kept a sharp look-out in the various rooms for an 
symptoms of jingling piano-forte or tinkling gui- 
tar. There was mo ascertained, a single mu- 
sical instrument in tlie house. But I forgot to 
take into consideration the adjoining houses, 
divided only from ours by the thinnest of all thin 
Party walls. No. 224, on the right, and No. 24, 
on the left, both keep piano-fortes; and as there 
are large families in both houses, taking turn and 
turn about at practice, you may fancy my situa- 
tion is none of the pleasantest. No. 224:has 


Allegro. 
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shoved its piano-forte (a veritable Clementi,) close 
up against my north wall; so that, when I lie 
down with a headache on the sofa, there is about 
two inches and a half distance between the in- 
strument and my throbbing temple. This is bad 
enough—the incessant thumping of No. 224 on 
that antediluvian Clementi; but not so bad as 
No. 24, at the south wall of my cloister. The 
thirteen young ladies at that house sing as well 
as play! ‘ John Cramer,” was a hard trial; but 
“Crevelli” is twenty times worse. Rum-ti-tum, 
was sufficiently excruciating; but do-re-mi-fa is 
perfectly annihilating to every feeling of comfort 
or resignation. 

We would willingly stop here, for it seems 
like exaggeration; but we cannot suppress the 
truth—our whole suffering must be told. We 
have spoken of our next-door neighbours. “Oh, 
save me from my friends!” is an old maxim—‘ 
Oh, save me from my neighbours! would be as 
apt.a one; but the united enormities of 24 and 
223 (no, not even if they were multiplied into 
themselves) can exceed the amount of suffering 
we have derived from our vis-d-vis, No. 28 A. 
The mansion in question is a boarding-house (the 
term “boarding,” in this instance, Rate pes 
much the same signification as when applied to an 
enemy’s ship, namely, an attack for “ your money 
or your life,’); and amongst the boarders are two, 
@ young lady and ae who play duets on- 
the piano-forte and flute. I said “ duets ;” but 
then I am in error: if ho red in pluralities, I 
would be as lenient tow: them as a canon or 
an archdeacon, but they do not; they have but 
one solitary mortal duet between them, which 
they play everlastingly, untiringly, unflinchingly. 
Morning, noon, and night, at it they go: dinner, 
tea and supper, still the same charm : as soon as 
the maid has lighted the fire in a morning, after 
she has “covered up the sofa” in an evening, 
ding dong they keep up the game. Sunday brings 
no mitigation of the nuisance—nay, aggravates 
it, for the young man is more at home on a Sun- 
day, and they have more time to practise. With 
so much practice, you would think they played 
the composition admirably well. Not a bit of it: 
they have not even a notion of the pace at which 
the music should go. Of course, you know the 
overture to the “ Ealiph of Bagdad?” The first 
movement, you recollect, is an andante, soft and 
smooth as a swan gliding down ariver : well, that 
they do correctly enough. After the andante, 
you remember, comes a brisk, double-quick-march 
sort of movement, in this way : 


peg eee 


but here, instead of putting the steam on and 
boiling up a gallop, as they ought to do, they 


seem to have both heard the call-boy cry out 
“Ease her,” and turn the blithe Allegro into a 
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A CONCEIT. 








and so forth. 

The horror of this, no one can conceive who 
has not submitted to it. It’s worse than all the 
blunders of time and tune that ever were perpe- 
trated. Playing a duet from end to end, in 
which the “Primo” is a bar in advance all the 
way, is ncihing to it. The thirteen Miss 22}s 
executing Cramer's studio in E flat minor, in E 
natural major, is a mere fleabite in comparison. 
The thirteen Miss 24s achieving “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” written in the tenor cliff, as if the 
notes had been meant for the treble, is the music 
of the spheres, when contrasted with the enormi- 
ties of the “Caliph of Bagdad.” If the veritable 
Haroun Alraschid could be alive again, he would 
certainly depute his friend, “ Mezrour, chief of 
the Eunuchs,” to bowstring both the delinquents, 
What is most provoking 1s the conceit of the 
people ; they so evidently think they are “doing 
it.” When they have got to the end of the 
first part, there is such a pause—as much as to 
say, VHaven't we touched that off charmingly? 
I can fancy I see Aim licking his lips for a fresh 
start, and squaring his elbows, and taking in 
breath for a good blow; and the lady, feng 
up her stgol to 4 fresh altitude, pecting a fresh 
footing on the pedal, and dog’s-earing the leaves 
of the music, as if she really meant to play it in 
a hurry—and then, when, at length, they have 
got to the end of the requiem (no small job, I 
can tell you, played at the rate they play it), there 
is absolutely a titter of complacency, a buzz of 
compliment (or my ears very much deceive me), 
and at it they go again to da capo the Dead 
March. As feud before, they never played any 
thing but this one duct. They once, indeed, at- 
tempted “Sono vergin,” but it was a decided 
failure; and once again, I heard them make a 
convulsive effort at “Hear me, Norma!” but 
that, too, passed away like a dream: and now 
they have quietly settled down to the “Caliph of 
Bagdad”—the Caliph, the whole Caliph, and 
nothing but the Caliph. How my nerves have 
stood the wear and tear of this horrid duet so 
long, is more than I can understand: how much 
longer they are likely to bear up against it, is 
more than I can predict. 

Of minor annoyances, parrots squealing and 
swearing, canaries singing, piping bu! finches, cats 
in the gutters, crickets in the walls, the arish 
pump by the front door, the cooper’s shop in the 
back lane; the church chimes at the top of the 
street, the coal-barge men at the bottom, the old 
gentleman with the heavy boots overhead, the 
young gentleman with the squeaking voice below, 
the young lady in the next apartment that wakes 
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herself up with an alarum (which, being a bad 
one, always goes off at the wrong hour, and 
geen in the middle of the night), the eight- 

y clock on the stairs, that strikes the quarters, 
and plays a tune every twenty minutes, the 
children gamboling in frqnt of the house (who, in 
more bustling neighbourhoods, are sent to run 
wild in the Parks), the street criers and vendors 
of last-dying-speech and confessions, who seem to 
have a peculiar satisfaction in letting off their 
voices in our echoing locality, of them J will say 
nothing, for I cannot speak of them with temper ; 
but this I will say, that many men have died 
from much less provocation faa I have had; 
and if I do die—but no matter! if I do come to 
this pass, if the mutes are to be sent for, where 
will they find themselves so much at home as - 
here—our's is such a quiet street. 


LINES ADDRESSED BY THE PERSIAN POET, 
KIRMAL KOODJENDI, TO HAFIZ. 


VERSION BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


I wearp him sing—Oh! turn, I said, 
On all the world thy glance divine ; 

While I, by one kind look repaid, 
Will be content,—so that is mine. 

Let others hear thee, and adore, 

Give me one word—I ask no more! 


Ve sang: and verse all fire, all light, 
Flow’d from his tongue, like gems and gold, 
Lays, glorious as the stars of night, e 
That Heav'n’s eternal circlets hold. 
Shine on, I said, one ray alone 
Is all I covet as my own, 


Tie sang: and eyes with weeping dim, 
And lips all parch’d with sighs of flame, 
Renew’d their softest griefs for him, 
And melted at his cherish’d name : 
The torch that lights all hearts he bore ; 
One spark I sought, and ask’d no more. 


A CONCEIT. 


Wuence came the pleasant flowers ? 

Those beautiful and ever-welcome things ! 
Were they in Eden’s bowers 

Born of the dewy showers 

The Angels scattered from their radiant wings ? 
So when the Deluge came, and Nature bowed 
Before the deeps that like a vasty shroud 
Enclosed together all that round us lies, 

The seeds of Adam’s happy Paradise 
Mingled with those of our impurer earth, 
And thus the flowers had universal birth. 


PICTORIAL PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THEOPHILUS SMUDGE. 


EDITED BY CIMABUE BRIGGS, ESQ. 


OME in,” I exclaimed, to a knuckle- 
rap at my door one day, which 
brought my grand epic swindling 
friend (Vernon) into my room, ac- 
companied by an odd, weasly looking 
: little man, whom he introduced ag 
his friend Mr. Kidd. 

‘‘Mr. Theophilus Smudge—Mr. Greyborn 
Kidd—and I trust that yoy gentlemen will make 
such service of each other, both professionally 
and friendly, as to render this occasion equally 
agreeable in the memory of three devoted mem- 
bers of a great profesgion.” 

I thanked him for his kindnegs and hig friend 
for his condescension, who strangely returned 
the compliment by requesting me “not to say 
anything about it,” adding, that he had no doubt 
“ we should be able to make the ‘deal’ all right,” 
after which he glided in a quiet and humble man- 
ner about my room, rubbing his hands and look- 
ing over my pictures and studies rather with his 
nose than his eyes, so closely did he hunt by 
scent the modus operandi pursued by me in my 
endeavours to imitate nature: during which act 
T had leisure to observe that Mr. Greyborn Kidd 
was a little man—very little, in feature and figure, 
with a sharp nose, and a wide mouth, but pursed 
up so closely that he appeared to be ee to 
deceive the beholder into a belief that he had no 
mouth at all: then his eyes, which were neither 
black, brown, blue, nor grey, but partaking of a 
mixture of all those colours, were as small as so 
small a man’s eyes could well be: you, neverthe- 
less could not deny their piercing sharpness, as 
they twinkled through a yellow jaundiced border- 
ing, imparting to him the appearance of a golden 
eyed needle. 

“ There’s some stuff about my friend Smudge,” 
said Vernon (who had already lighted a cigar, 
and having stuck a chair between his legs, was, 
whilst leaning over the back of it, following with 
his looks this queer personage from one canvass to 
another) ; “‘ there’s some stuff about him—vigo- 
rous pencil—brilliant colour—transparent sha- 
dows—excellent at composition—he'll be amongst 
"em, Sir, before long—he'll make a great man— 
he’ll make a perfect—” 

“Will he ever make four pounds a week,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Kidd (before Nernee could finish 
his eulogistic strain), ‘unless he turn his atten- 
tion to doctoring? Pardon me, Mister,” he con- 
tinued, as he approached me, with one of my out- 
of-doors sketches in his hand, ‘“ now here’s a proof 
that you are ignorant of your abilities, or rather 
that you do not know how to make the most of 





them. Had thege pigs been only painted a little 
fatter, with more of the roley-poley touch in the 
bit of sky abaye them, you might have easily 
manufactured g very fair Morlan s 

“°Pon my word, Mr. Kidd,” I answered, “ if 
your genius be pajnting be equgl to your humour, 

shall feel an extra gpatificatjon for this intro- 
duction.” : 

“Don't apy nothing about it, Mister,” he re- 
joined, ‘byt show me the old head whi ch r. 
Neen has brought me here ta see.” 

‘Ay, ay, the old head,” echoed Vern; 
i you'll Gates understand Kidd when be/is bette 
ane of the ald school.” 

I brought out the Caravaggio and placed it 
upon my easel for the better scrutiny of the gen- 
tleman, and was as much surprised at the judg- 
ment he displayed in his remarks as-I had been 
amused by the drollery of his previous conduct, 
which had erroneously led me to expect nothing 
from him. At length, winking his little eyes 
most industrjously—which, upon further acquaint- 
ance I discovered to be as great an essential tq 
him in the process of thinking or inventing, as 
that of biting the thumb, or scratching the ear, 
ig to another—he said, “This is an awkward 
kind of picture to have—good, and yet of no 
good—no one can deny its quality, but it's of 
the wrong sort, Mister, people don’t care now- 
a-days for St. Peter; and if yon live hy the 
public, you must cook the dish to the public 

alate.” 

““ What,” I inquired, ‘am I to infer from 
these observations ?” 

“ An alteration of the subject,” said the little 
man, “ simply, Mister, an alteration. You seem 
astonished ?” 

I confessed it. 

“ Well, then, what I am about to propose may 
have a difficult aspect in its performance—that 
is, difficult to you, if I may be allowed to form an 
opinion from your ignorance of doctoring, and of 
that I am positive Tron the waste of talent which 
I see about me in this room.” 

Amidst this mixture of compliment and cen- 
sure J] inquired what my little lecturer meant by 
doctoring—a quality which he seemed to consider 
the want of in any one as pitiable as the absence 
of sight—a state of artistic darkness from which, 
could I but emancipate myself, it would be the 
means of invigorating my faculties, and imbuing 
me with gracious novelties. ‘“ May J request the 
favour of an explanation of this to me mysterious 
term, doctoring, as applicable to art? I must 
confess its novelty.” 
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Vernon here reminded my informant that I 
was a perfect infant and a regular innocent, 
adding that it was not at all likely, from what he 
knew of me, that I should ever interfere with the 
more recondite mysterics of picture making, 
which was Mr. Kidd's peculiar province. ‘ It 
isn’t one that could glut the market,” answered 
that gentleman, “ and there’s fish enough for 
more anglers, so I’m sure I shall feel no objection 
to be as communicative to Mr. Smudge as I would 
be close to a gentleman.” As I laughingly 
thanked him for his kind offer, he added, “ By 
the gentleman, I mean the fish. Know that if you 
once show the hook it’s all over; for if he was 
hungry enough he’d never bite, for the fear of 
being caught, and so die of starvation. To doctor 
a picture,” he continued, “ is to do the ancient 
gaff, to make the production of to-day wear the 
respectable and seductive one of two centuries 
back ; and there’s plenty of that sort, cooked up 
for the knowing ones, I promise you: but I’ll ex- 

Jain all about it upon some other occasion, when 
expect the pleasure of a visit from you ;—for the 
present, however, it will be enough to settle upon 
the alteration of St. Peter, which, in my opinion, 
may be better effected, thus—first, paint out the 

lory and the wards of the key in the saint’s 
aa , then put him on a red cap, and you will 
have a bandit on the look out, the key being con- 
verted by the alteration into a pistol—a decidedly 
more saleable article, and one,” he added, “ upon 
which you may affix a more profitable name— 
Salvator Rosa.” 

“ Bravo !” said Vernon—“ I told you Kidd 
was the boy; he’s a conjurer amongst the old 
masters, though he acknowledges to be igno- 
rant of high art;—that’s excellent,” he con- 
tinued; “St. Peter in the character of a 
Jer on the look out. I wonder whether 


smugg 
those fellows we were accustomed to see in 


Ackermann’s windows were originally all saints: 
there used to be one continually on the look out 
in Beaufort Buildings, whilst two others kept their 
eves and their pistols in the direction of Exeter 
Hall.” Whereat Mr. Kidd appeared much com- 
plimented, and, after stating that if I would 
gratify him with a call, he could perhaps deal 
with me for St. Peter, provided I disliked the task 
of altering it, he handed me his card, on which 
was printed in respectable type— 


Galt ee oie eee CRN a ne 
Mr. GREYBORN KIDD, 
Picture Wealer, Cleaner, Liner, 
RESTORER, 1 


AND 
ARTIST IN GENERAL, 


No. 253, WARDOUR STREET, SOHO. 


N.B, Pull the top bell on the right. 

ee Piha eet en ae Nae ence era 
_ Many persons aver that “ the first impression 
is everything.” It was not so with respect to 
Mr. Greyborn Kidd's effect upon me; all that 
struck me as being curiously characteristic at my 
first interview with him, kicked the beam when 
balanced with the comical figure he made in his 
own workshop, (as he called his painting-room, 
or rather the apartment in which he afte 

laid bare to me the art of doctoring, with a few 
other choice manceuvres to be hereinafter ex- 
plained). He looked something between a cabin 
boy and a philosopher, partly marine, partly me- 
taphysical; slipshod as he was, wearing a skirtless 
coat, from a button-hole of which hung a dirty 
cloth—whilst his little head was surmounted with 
an old black velvet cap. He was an oddity 
amongst oddities—and as to his room and the 
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contents thereof, I regarded them with about the 
same feeling of surprise and superstition with 
which I had, when a boy, stared at the frontis- 
pieceto “'fhe Dreamer, or the Art of Magic,” 
which, it must be remembered, represented an 
old lady with a beard, and a book of hierogly- 
phics before her, and some stuffed alligators and 
unknown animals, pendent from the ceiling above 
her. It was with precisely the like amount of 
awe and speculation, that my eyes wandered from 
one object to another; every thing there had a 
treasonable air; every shelf, as well as the only 
table in the place, was fairly put to use, with 
phials out of number, and in each a different sort 
of oil, varnish, or alkali; dirty gallipots contain- 
ing mysterious messes, and mouldy mixtures— 
bits of rag, crumbled whiting, pieces of putty— 
with here a broken knife clogged with something 
—and there a pauper tooth-brush, in company 
with a remnant of scaling-wax and a pair of com- 
passes ;—then there were nails of various kinds, 
string, pincers, brad-awls, wire—a bit of glass, 
with an artful-looking paste upon it: and, indeed, 
so many unknown articles, that it would require 
a more experienced hand than I pretend to, even 
to make a venture at an inventory of Kidd’s Mu- 
seum. And all this over and above canvasses, 
panels, old stretchers, easels, and the necessary 
supply of materials, for which I was prepared. 

“Tam glad that you’ve come, Mister,” said my 
little genius, ‘‘as I have had to do a Cuyp, and 
am just going to doctor it ;” placing on the easel at 
the same time a modern picture, either an imita- 
tion or copy of that master—that is, it repre- 
sented two or three cows in repose on the bank of 
a river—a distant village church on a low hori- 
zon—and a Dutch vessel nearing the foreground ; 
where, as well as the cattle above-mentioned, 
were some full-grown hurdocks and sedges, re- 
ceiving their share of illumination from the 
glances of the departing sun. ‘Yes, yes,” he 
continued, “I'll now show you what more than 
half the self-created connoisseurs are caught with 
—the bird-lime of the picture-dealer, as my go- 
vernor used to say—the theatrical wig—the 
stolid silence of the dolt, which is given out and 
passes current amongst noodles, for the deep 
thought of the learned philosopher.” 

* Bardon me,” I interrupted, ‘‘ Was your father 
in the same profession which you follow !”—* Not 
atall, Mister,” he replied ; ‘‘ when I mention my 
governor, I mean Old Emery (sand-paper as I 
used to call him), with whom I served a bent five 
years of my life. My poor dear father was a 
different sort of character,” he added, “though he 
was in the doctoring line.” —“ A medical man ¢”— 
*¢ Oh! no, not he, he’d nothing to do with physic.” 
—* A cow-doctor?” I jocosely suggested. ‘* You 
haven’t got it yet, Mister,” said my little friend, 
“the was pether a cow nor a horse-doctor”— 
looking me full in the face, and with a knowing 
smile, he added, ‘‘ nevertheless he was a doctor 
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—ay, a smoke-doctor, for he cured bad chim- 
neys.” 

He stopped my laughter and his own, by fur- 
ther informing me, that he had lost two good 
parents at an early age ; and that as he had shown 
an ability and strong liking for drawing and paint- 
ing, a relative on his mother’s side had considered 
himself as performing a great service by appren- 
ticing him to what he had been informed was a 
soot business, and which was in the hands of a 

ew. ‘ And that’s where it is,” said the little man, 

“ for being brought up to it, I so continue; and if 
the dealers will have nothing but these sort of 
things (pointing to the pictorial contents of the 
apartment), and the folks are more for displaying 
a supposititious knowledge, than a love for works 
of art; and poor devils such as myself have no 
other occupation to exist by—why, ies eg.” 
Whereupon, having slightly oiled and wiped the 
young Cuyp on the easel, he proceeded to rub the 
sky and distance over with a dingy mixture of 
myguelp, ivory black, and Naples yellow, avoiding 
the foreground, which he served in the same way, 
but with bitumen in the place of the black and 
yellow, observing to me, during the process, that 
the doctor for the foreground would be too hot 
for the more opaque parts of the picture (the sky 
and distance), whilst the preparation for those 
parts would be too muddy and opaque for the 
transparency of near objects., Having thus d 
evenly over the surface, he next, by a circular 
motion of the thumb, rubbed the dirt into the 
interstices of the picture, producing a kind of gra- 
nulated texture, the apparent effect of age. 

Here the dawn of deception in the picture 
world first opened upon me. I was astounded at 
the metamorphosis which in ten minutes was 
performed on a newly painted work—a senile 
visage stamped, as it were instantaneously, upon 
the unfurrowed infant. Many a picture, I ex- 
claimed, must I have seen which could not have 
been long from cr easel, or some one's equally 
expert, which I innocently contemplated as of 
two centuries back. 

“Ha! ha! that’s more than likely,” said the little 
conjuror. “I sup you never once thought of 
making a calculation as to how many accredited 
pictures by different masters there are in the 
various public and private collections? My go- 
vernor once did, ae as to Cuyp alone, he proved 
that he must have been harder worked than a West 
India slave, to have produced a half that bear 
his name. Then you see every purchaser hugs 
himself upon having one of the right sort. So soon 
as it is in his possession it becomes his pet, and 
like one of his children he sees it all beautiful ; 
peculiarities regarded by his neighbours as objec- 
tionable, his self-devotion glozes into symbols of 
excellence ; and that’s where it is, only half the 
cheat is perpetrated for him, the remainder he 
himself perfects—but I have not finished by half 
yet,” he continued ; “now observe, Mr. Smudge, 
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to your notions there is an aged fook in this picture 
—we must go further for your connoisseur ; it 
requires the old stain of the frame, which I give 
thus”—on saying which he ran a pencil, charged 
with copal one and raw sienna, in a line upon 
the picture, within about a quarter of an inch of 
its boundary, and with the side of his thumb 
assed lightly over it in an outward direction, 
Tearing an admirable imitation of the stain made 
by time, in the rebate of a frame. This inten- 
sified miy astonishment ; and seeing the effect this 
finish to the imposition had upon me, with a 
half-roguish, half-moralizing look, he continued ; 
“there’s a deal of wickedness among our craft, 
Mr. Smudge, and I’m sorry to say, my governor 
was worse than any I ever met with. He just 
was a deep’un—it was all fish that came to his 
net, and he could bait with anything; old or 
modern pictures were nearly the same to him, 
with respect to the tricks he played, and the 
profits he made of ’em.” 

I here observed that I could not see that any- 
thing could be doné with a modern picture in a 
dealer's hands. 

“So I might have thought,” he answered, “ did 
I not know, and had I not seen to the contrary. I 
recollect he onée bought a modern picture, (I have 
forgotten the name of the artist whose work it 
was, however, it was a domestic interior,) and 
after I had copied it for him, he put my copy 
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close behind the original, in the same frame ; 
having done this, he invited a gentleman to see 
and purchase the original, which was done. ‘ Well,’ 
he says to the gentleman, says he, when the pur- 
chase was concluded, ‘I’m a very particular person, 
and therefore that there should be no mistake in 
this affair, (for we picture dealers have been 
strangely vilified, Sir,) and as you have even 
brought the artist himself to testify to the origi- 
nality’ (so that, said Mr. Kidd, you observe, Mr. 
Smudge, the gentleman was as clever as could be, 
though not enough for the governor), ‘have the 
kindness to do me and yourself the satisfaction of 
fixing your seal at the back of the picture.’ Of 
course,” continued Mr. Kidd, “the gentleman 
little thought as my governor was making himcheat 
himself by putting his mark of surety at the back 
of my copy instead of the original, which he had 
been looking at; and then the governor calls to 
me and says, ‘Grabbun,’ (for that’s the way he 
always pronounced my name,) ‘aforezyou Late 
finished what you are about, take the picture 
which you see this gentleman just put his seal 
on, to his house in Russell Square.” And all I 
know is, that I took the very picture the gen- 
tleman put his stamp on, and that that picture 
was my copy, and not the one the gentleman 
bought, though he did buy it for his collection in 
Russell Square, and that’s where it is.” 








BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


“ An Association has just been formed for the suppression of 
Gelling. It consists of 326 members, including 21 noblemen, 
13 sons of noblemen, 16 members of parliament, 15 baronets, 30 
admirals and generals, 44 captains royal navy, 23 colonels and 
Tieutenant-colonels, 17 majors, 26 captains in the army, 20 lieu- 
tenants, royal navy, and 24 barristers. Théy déhounce duélling as 
si irrational, and to the laws of Godand man. Th.y 
also pledge themselves to discountenance by influence and example 
a practice which so greatly dishonours God. Captain Hope, R. N., 
and Mr. W. Dunmore hate become Hon. Secretaries td the As- 
sociation.” —Standard. 

OW startling is the contrast exhibited 
between the dating moral coutage en- 
shrined above, and the deplorable want of 
the same elevated feeling displayed in the 
reckless waste of life of the last and even of the 
present century—of those skilled homicides who 
show their pistols with pride, and vaunt them as 
heir-looms of coe ; who gloat with fiendish 
satisfaction and detestable vanity on the score or 80 


of notches cut in their handles as faithful registers 
of the deaths of their victims; who festoon their 
pistols with showy coloured ribbons, to which small 
descriptive cards are attached, with the names of 
the persons slain, the place of meeting, the date 
and distance of fighting, neatly written thereon, 
emulating tho fiative ferocity of the savage North 
American Indian, who j 
with the scalps of his slaughtered foemén ! 

Perhaps in the whole history of the follies of 
mankind, not one stands out so pre-entinently con- 
spicuous, or more pregnant wit! ve matter for 
philosophic consideration than the absurdity of 
arranging differences of opinion by the whiz of a 
bullet or the lunge of a SE, 

It would really appear, from the frequent ap- 
plication which men have been in the habit of 
making for ages past to one or the other of these 
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persuasive weapons, even when all arguments 
founded on reason have failed, that they possessed 
some hidden influence adapted for the arrange- 
ment of all human differences. And yet, isnot the 
whole proceeding based upon the meanest pre- 
judices which disgrace our nature? 

Springing from the darkest period of the iron age, 
when men’s intellectual acquirements were at their 
lowest ebb, duelling may be said to have come 
into practice as the readiest mode of terminating 
the rude brawls of our Gothic ancestors. The 
polished Greek and manly Roman knew nothin; 
of the pest: it is true they had their gladiatori 
fights, but they were public shows for the amuse- 
ment of the people; and although the cruelties 
there committed must be universally condemned, 
they cannot be confounded with duelling. The 
single combat between Hector and Ajax, and 
also between other heroes of antiquity, may at 


first appear to give a denial to the assertion; yet . 


it must be remembered, the motive which ac- 
tuated them was an ardent patriotism, and a 
desire to promote the publie good by the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of their country, and not the 
private gratification of revenge for any real or 
imaginary wrong or insult thought to be inflicted 
upon themselves. From the earliest recorded 
duel of which history makes mention, down to the 
last melancholy display of folly, vanity, and crime, 
which in the newspaper phraseology of the day is 
miscalled “‘ An Affair of Honour,” we may read a 
revolting chronicle of our worst passions, without 
one redeeming quality to relieve the monotony of 
its sanguinary page ; and in the forcible language 
of a recent writer upon this subject, may call it 
‘“‘a revolting mirror stained with blood, and we 
must wipe off the clotted gore of ages, to contem- 
plate truth in all its bearings, to feel what miser- 
able creatures we are, the occasional footstools of 
vanity and pride, or the tools of ambition and 
hypocrisy, but always the victims of ideal pursuits 
and visionary joys.” 

One of the principal causes of the continuance 
of the practice of duelling, is the mistaken notion 
of honour, which some men attach to it; and view- 
ing the opinion of the “ world” through this false 
medium, they perpetrate errors, which in cooler 
moments are viewed with detestation, whilst they 
embitter their future existence with unavailing 
regrets for crimes committed under the excitement 
of a phrensied moment. Men also often attach a 
ridiculous importance to words, the meaning of 
which they do not take the trouble to understand ; 
very different results would be the consequence if 
they did; whence by an infatuation somewhat of 
the blindest, the term Satisfaction has been in 
common use in all affairs of duelling, and like 
4 Glory, Honour, Liberty, Courage, Religion, and 

many other senor terms, have led men in legions 
from one end of Europe to the other, and like so 
many will-o’-the-wisps have lured them to de- 
struction, 


* THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PISTOL. 


A passing word, by the by, upon the term 
courage,—a term often used and seldom under- 
stood, for perhaps no quality of the mind is more 
difficult to comprehend. As the fear of being 
thought a coward is in some men greater than 
the fear of death, or it may be safer to say, there 
are many men who would rather be accused of 
murder than branded with cowardice, it behoves 
us to consider the quality or degree of courage 
requisite for the duellist. 

yery frequently it happens, that what would be 
bravery in one person, would be thought nothing 
if performed by another; and under no circum- 
stances are we more the creatures of education 
than in what is generally understood by the word 
courage. For instance, a seaman who would be- 
hold the raging of the ocean under the lash of a 
hurricane, would tremble if placed on the back of 
a spirited horse ; while the huntsman, who would 
gaily follow the hounds on the same animal, 
would be pale with terror at the sight of the 
tempest from which the sailor apprehends no 
danger. 

Fear also has the peculiar effect of urging some 
men into danger, as “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” from which if they are extricated, 
it is in general owing to the adroitness and cooler 
presence of mind of others; and it may safely be 
averred that fear has urged more men to fight 
duels, than true courage ever did; for the truly 
brave man provokes nobody : he fears and foresees 
evils before they happen, and endeavours to avoid 
them, but he is incapable of fear when they have 
arrived. 

There have been many duels fought by men 
who could strike the button out of a cockade at 
twenty paccs, or shatter the image of a man six 
inches high at the same distance, almost at will. 
They are known as Deap Suors. What can be 
said of the courage of these persons when called 
upon in a duel to hit a living man, not six inches, 
but six fect high, and at half the distance, who, 
however, presents the muzzle of a loaded pistol at 
his opponent, and, as frequently happens, they miss 
altogether? The inference is een) either 
purposely missed, or perhaps the seconds loaded 
the pistols minus the balls; or else agitation, or 
some feeling akin to fear, rendered them inca- 
pable of taking aim. 

+ There are also many silly persons who amupgie 
honour is connected with and may be acquired by 
a well fought duel, and they “hold their man- 
hood cheap” unless they have singed powder in 
earnest, and fired a shot in anger; the weight of a 
man’s blood on their conscience presses no heavier 
than a hare’s foot on velvet. They pass their 
noviciate in Shooting Galleries, practising steadily 
day after day with unwearied constancy and de- 
votion, with a pistol, at little images of plaster of 
Paris Napoleons. At first, in their innocence at 
killing, the plastic warrior is unscathed, and the 
novice blushes at his want of skill, By degrees, 
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however, the bullet nears the little image of the 
great master of the iniquitous art of war. Anxious 
smiles now decorate the mouth of the incipient 
duellist, and ultimately the image is shattered at 
command. Perfection acquired in his art, and 
relying upon his practice, he becomes careless of 
offending the feelings of others; and at length he 
meets with one incapable of receiving an affront 
without seeking redress, and a meeting is soon 
arranged. With murderous alacrity the whole 
proceeding is completed, and perhaps one or both 
falls a sacrifice to what the “world” considers 
“high notions of honour.” 

The short space of time in which a man 
is in danger when fighting a pistol duel, enables 
many who possess but a very limited share of 
daring to stand up in the lists, and to appearance 
pass off as men of courage ; as by one of the laws 
of duelling it is incumbent on the seconds to place 
their principals in position after being on the 
read ten minutes (it is often done in a shorter 
period), and there is much humanity in the speed, 
or their valour, like Bob Acres,’ might perchance 
ooze away. Therefore, the hurry in which these 
“affairs of honour,” or these “genteel and honour- 
able modesof settling disputes,” are often arranged, 
allows no time for reflection, and enables a man in 

ion of a palpitating heart and trembling 
bee to pull a trigger at command, who would be 
incapable of defending himself against a swords- 
man, or of using a sword himself with any share 
of success ; and there can be no doubt that count- 
less ylequens have been converted into heroes by 
pistol duelling, which they have fought under the 
influence of dissembled anger and real fear. 

It is a subject of deep regret that many emi- 
nent civilians, and also many valuable and distin- 

ished officers in the service of every country in 

urope, believe that no brave man would, or 
could, decline a challeane, nor resist the oppor- 
tunity of giving one, if he conceived his feelings 
been insulted, or his rights trespassed upon ; 
and who, by resorting to the pistol, give a coun- 
tenance to duelling detrimental to the best inte- 
rests of society. The equity of the proceeding, 
however, cannot be made apparent ; for if a man 
of a quarrelsome disposition insult another with- 
out provocation, what right has he to expect the 
unoffending person to stoop down to his level, 
and place his life in jeopardy, merely for the 
gratification of his whim, spleen, vanity, malice, 
or any other low, degrading feeling which may 
induce him to commit a criminal action ? 

Envy, revenge, and other debasing feclings 
have been a fruitful source of bloodshed ; and no 
duel was ever fought, having for its end and aim 
the happy termination of bad feeling, or the ad- 
justment of a quarrel, which could not have been 
far better arranged by reason and argument than 
by shooting at men ; and in no state of society, 
except a savage state, can a man be said to be 
galled i to take upon himself, in open defiance 

o., I, 
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of the law, the remedy of injuries and the 
revenge of wrongs done to himself and others. 
As a savage, he may consider he has a right to do 
80, as great as that of cultivating friendship ; but 
arguments adapted to men in that untutored 
condition are inapplicable to educated man; and 
civilization, with her attendant humanities, has 
done but little for us, if the differences of opinion 
which may happen to arise in society can be 
avenged only by brute force or an appeal to the 
pistol. 

: The foregoing remarks were thrown together 
as a prelude to the recital of the two following 
duels: they are given here to show the failure of 
the desired object—satisfaction, honour, or even 
vanity, or any of the fallacious terms appended 
to duelling ; and also in the sincere hope, that, 
however humble the attempt may be considered, 
it will have some effect in checking the insane 
practice. 

The following is a short account of a duel 
fought by two young midshipmen, to satisfy the 
notions of honour of an officer in the ship in 
which the quarrel occurred. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN’S DUEL, 


We lay at anchor in a sloop of war, in a snug 
cove in the southern part of the Malay peninsula, 
into which we had run to repair trifling damages 
done to our standing rigging. I was then a 
youngster, and my opponent was the dearest 
friend I had on board. We slept in the same 
berth, a very confined place, and our light and 
air came in through a scuttle in the ship’s side. 
My cot was close to this opening, and my friend 
slept in another outside mine. One night after 
an unusually hot day, a dispute arose between us, 
whether the scuttle should be left open for the 
admission of air or not, and certainly very incon- 
siderate language passed between us. However 
it was only a boys’ quarrel, and it was arranged 
that my messmate should sleep next the scuttle, 
and have it open or shut, just as he pleased ; and 
when the morning sun arose, none were better 
friends than we. 

Unhappily our disagreement had been over- 
heard by a superior officer, who sent for me into 
his cabin on the morning following. This person 
was a good seaman, and possessed what the world 
calls high notions of honour. He soon informed me 
that he was acquainted with all that had occurred 
between us; ‘and expressing regret that such lan- 
guage had passed between gentlemen, desired to 

now how we had arranged it. I told him, 
simply by allowing my friend to sleep in my cot, 
and we were then as good friends as any in the 
ship. ‘“ Then, sir,” said this advocate of honour, 
“if that is the way it is to terminate, I beg to 
desire you will not put your fect under my ma- 
hogany again, and that all communications ex- 
cept those relating to duty cease between us.” 
I left the cabin astonished at the fu the affair 
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- had taken, and was surprised to find another 
attaching an importance to circumstances which 
appeared to me so trifling. 

However, upon consulting with the other officers, 
I discovered, unless I called out my friend, and 
shot at him, they would imitate the example of 
their superior, and I felt I should be despised by 
allon board. At my inexperienced age it was not 
surprising I implicitly adopted the opinions of the 
elder officers, most of whom were veterans in 
comparison to mysclf. No time was allowed 
for reflection, and no one to advise with if there 
had been; and firmly believing that I was acting 
the part of an honourable man, I sent a challenge, 
demanding a meeting on shore at six o'clock the 
same evening, to aftord me “satisfaction” for the 
insults my friend had offered me the night pre- 
vious. 

The stern ideas of honor which swayed our 
punctilious superiors prevented an apology, and 
nothing but a hostile meeting could make us 
friendly again, or wash away the supposed stains 
upon our characters. 

The day wore away rapidly, and at the aj- 
pointed hour a party of six, including my friend 
(for so I call him, although by the opinions of 
others he was for the time converted into an 
imaginary foe), jumped into the boat and made 
for the shore. 

We soon reached the land, which was covered 
with luxuriant tropical foliage; the distance was 
eurtained with mountains, whose swelling sides 
displayed a thousand different hues, and the whole 
spot was pregnant with myriads of animated things. 
The errand on which I came did not prevent my 
admiration of the beauties of nature. I could 
have fallen on my knees and worshipped the 
Being who had created such a place. 

The short reverie was abruptly ended by my 
ond, who placed the pistols in my hands: the 

“ance was fixed, and trifling instructions deli- 
‘ . ! toeach; when upon the signal being given, 
w \<th fired ;—in an instant I felt as though I 
hai a electrified, and finding myself wounded, 
was avout to lean upon my second’s arm, when I 
perceived my opponent fall upon the sand. My 
own wound was in the fleshy part of the thigh; it 
did not prevent my running up to the prostrate 
figure of my old friend, whose face exhibited in- 
tense pain, and kneeling down by his side T implored 
his forgiveness, which he instantly granted. My 
despair at his fate knew no bounds; and accusing 
myself of his murder, I upbraided, with the bit- 
terest reproaches, those who urged me to send 
the challenge. 

I thought no more of myself; all my care was 
given to the unfortunate victim of absurd notions 
of honour. With great difficulty we removed 
him to the boat and returned to the ship, when 
the surgeon minutely examined his wound, and 
pronounced it dangerous. For weeks after, his 
cot was attended by his late opponent, whose 
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greatest joy was to anticipate his wants; and the 
only consolation left him is the knowledge that 
his care preserved his life for a time. 

The result of this deed upon the prospects of a 
promising young officer was of a very melancholy 
description. From the nature of the wound 
(through the shoulder joint,) it became impossible 
for him to raise his arm for any serviceable pur- 
pose; his professional prospects were blasted for 
ever, and he retired from a service in which, had 
he been able to remain, there was every reason- 
able prospect of his becoming one of its ornaments, 
to die broken-hearted in his native land. 

THE STUDENTS’ DUEL. 

This duel occurred in a German university 
town ;—the names here given are fictitious, the 
real names being withheld for various reasons; 
the circumstances, however, are strictly true. 

The cause of the following melancholy tragedy 
was a woman, an opera dancer, possessing but a 
moderate share of talent in her vocation, but many 
personal graces; she was also as artful and cun- 
ning as she was beautiful. 

Her house was open to all the gay and idle, 
and the wild and dissipated young men frequent- 
ing the University she looked upon as her spoil. 
From them she gleaned a rich harvest, for many 
claimed to belong to the proudest families in 
Germany. ‘To her natural beauties she added 
the capricious and flattering graces of the co- 
quette; and she also possessed the deceitful and 
dangerous art of inspiring several suitors with 
violent attachments to her person at the same 
time. The Jewish King’s description of persons 
of her class cannot be surpassed for fidelity :— 

“ The lips of a strange woman drop as a honeycomb, and her 
mouth is smoother than oil,” 
* But her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged 


sword.” 
“ Her fect go down to death, her steps take hold on hell.” 


Among the many who paid their devotions to 
her shrine were two students, named Zabern and 
Ritter, and each helieved he was the favoured 
object of her choice ; they of course regarded each 
other as inveterate foes. These young men be- 
came her dupes; and she fostered their mutual 
dislike, it is supposed, without reflecting upon the 
results, Very little was requisite to blow their 
pent-up and heated rancour into open hostility— 
and the crisis soon came. Zabern inceting Ritter 
on the stairs leading to her apartments, inquired 
in a haughty manner the nature of his business 
there; and the reply being equally haughty, a 
blow from Zabern’s cane struck Ritter to the 
ground. After some further altercation, they 
parted to mect again in a valley near the town, 
to fight until the death. 

The following is a description of the murderous 
affair :— 

A circle is drawn upon the ground, the dimen- 
sions having been determined upon by the parties. 


MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 


When the principals are in the circle, they are 
not allowed to retire from it, nor permitted to fire 
until the signal is given. 

Immediately after the signal, they are permitted 
to fire at discretion, when they like, and also at 
what distance they like within the circumference 
of the ring, but on no pretence can they put a 
foot outside of it without violating the laws of the 

nel. 

Let us suppose the principals armed, and in the 
circle anxiously waiting for the signal, and glow- 
ing with hatred and revenge. Near the circum- 
ference of the ring, and opposite to each other, 
stood the two principals, and upon hearing the 
word “‘fire,” Ritter took aim and shot his ball into 
Zabern’s chest, who staggered a few paces, but did 
not fall. By an effort almost superhuman he turned 
slowly round, death strongly marked _in his face, 
and staggering up to the place where Ritter stood 
with his arms folded, who waited his fate with ap- 
parent composure. 

With calculating cruelty, Zabern pressed the 
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muzzle of his pistol against the forehead of Ritter, 
and grinning a ghastly smile of mingled hatred and 
revenge, was in the act of pulling the trigger, 
when death arrested his finger, and uttering one 
loud agonising scream he fell back upon the 
earth, the weapon exploding harmless in the 
alr, 
Doubtless the advocates of duelling will ap- 
plaud the unshaken firmness of Ritter. Listen 
to the end.—Though his opponent was dead, yet 
Ritter moved not; there he stood in the same 
fixed attitude ; the only mark upon his person was, 
like Cain’s, upon his brow. Zabern’s pistol had 
left the impression of its muzzle—the dead man’s 
brand was there. Physically, he had sustained no 
hurt, but mentally was he wounded past all re- 
demption. The few short, fleeting moments of 
the duel had crowded within their narrow com- 
pass the withering effects of an age. The in- 
tensity of his feelings in his trying situation had 
dethroned his reason, and from that hour he 
walked the carth “the statue of a man.” 








MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 


ALONE with God upon the boundless sea, 
No spot of earth in view, no sombre cloud, 
The pLTne aa and gentle moon to shroud ; 


On rides the 


ark in calm tranquillity— 


Quiet the autumn breeze, while in the lee 


The billows part without a sign of life, 


Silent the mighty ocean vast and free— 
Seeming to herald some portentous strife. 

Alone with God! how limited the power 

Of man the creature here to shield or save, 

For few the bounds that part the yawning grave ; 
Most awful thought at this most solemn hour. 


Alone with God! alone to worshi 


Him 


Before whose throne all worldly thoughts grow dim 


W. B. 


F 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


‘Tux Waters or Jorpan.—At the solemnity of the 
late royal christening, the Court historian tells us that 
the font “of silver gilt”’ was filled “ with water brought 
from the river Jordan.” Beautiful was the devotion, 
sweet the spirit of Christian zeal and humility, which 
reverentially sought the sacred river wherein Christ was 
christened, sanctifying “water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.” The feelings are touched, the imagina- 
tion kindled by the act. Our thoughts are carried to 
that solemn stream, and in reverential meditation we 
ponder upon that awful Baptism, which tremblingly 
imitated by mortal flesh, is to cleanse it of the foulness 
of pride, of vanity, of the lust of riches and power. 
And then we hear the Archbishop of Canterbury 
speak unto the godfathers and godmothers in this 
wise :— 

“ Dost thou, in the name of this child, renounce the devil and 
his works, fhe vain pomp and glory of the world, with all co- 
yetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, so 
that thou wilt not follow, nor be led by them 2 

“ Angwer.—I RENOUNCE THEM ALL. 

And then, after due prayer, the baby Princess is 
handed to the Archbishop. The Court writer says 
exultingly :— 

“The dress of her Royal Highness the Infant Princess was a 
robe of Honiton lace over while silk, made at Spitalfields, and 
cap to correspond. The whole dress of British manufacture. 

And thus, by her royal sponsors, does she in Honiton 
lace aud white silk renounce the vain pomp and glory 
of the world ; her Queen mother wearing— 

“ Her magnificent diamond diadem, with diamond necklace 


ri brighter than the waters of Jordan,] and the 
ear asolet of the most noble Order of the Garter.” 


And again :— 


“ His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore his unjform as Field 
sath with the collars and stare of the most noble Order of 
the Garter, of the most ancient Order of the Thistle, and of the 
most honourable military Order of the Bath.” 


We have looked into the Testament, but cannot find 
that swords were worn on the banks of Jordan; nei- 
ther was— 


«The altar of the chapel decorated with some very fine speci- 
mens of gold communion plate, and covered with crimson velvet, 
richly trimmed, and ornamented with deep gold lace.” 


We should have passed this ceremony without 
thought ; have igekel upon its worldly pomp and glory 
as merely a part of palace life: but “the water of 
Jordan” did somchow awaken the spirit of compa- 
rison ; and John the Baptist, and the drops of the 
sacred river, would not harmonize with the crowd and 
glitter of the court. The coat of camel’s hair carried it 
from the uniforms of field marshals: the Jordan out- 
shone even the magnificent diamond diadem, with the 
diamond necklace and ear-rings of the royal mother. 
Pity, we thought, but the same devotion which made a 
pilgrimage to the waters of Jordan, did not imitate the 
simplicity of the divine rite therein first solemnized. 
For, thinking of ‘the gold communion plate,” and the 
“deep gold lace,” we almost believe that the baptismal 
water is not of Jordan, but of Pactolus. 





“Low Prorxe.”—At the late trial, whereby the 
editor of The Sutirist sought compensation from the 
Duke of Brunswick and his solicitor, for au alleged 
conspiracy to deprive the town of a great Shaksperian 
actor, the Earl of Belfast was a most instructive wit- 
ness. He said :— 

“I think the editor of the Satirist might appear as an actor, 
whatever his character might be, if he were a very good actor. 
I think he would attract the public. I cannot answer any ques- 
tion about the propriety of permitting such a person to perform 
before the Queen. There sould pe 2 probabil * an 3 

i ing. In my judgment the plaintiff, as rep 
Saree aharactee might epneil on The stage, buf I should 
not choose him to play before the Queen.” 


It would be wrong, says the Earl of Belfast, in his 
discriminating loyalty, for a man of noisome reputation 
to play before the Queen ; but not wang to play before 
thousands of other chaste, high-minded women, at all 
below the dignity of Majesty. Female modesty and 
female worth are as nothing out of a diadem. How- 
ever, the Earl, with sweet ingenuousness, on cross-examl- 
ation, says :—“TI am not a very strict or severe judge of 
ethics ;" though with this indulgent laxity of opinion, 
he verily believes that “there are persons on the stage 
of the Italian Opera, who are not fit to go into respect- 
able society ;”” that is, we presume, upon the Marquis’s 
own showing, that they are not fit to parr the 
Queen; and yet, we think we have hear flying reports 
of Her Majesty’s casual visits to the Italian ‘Theatre. 
Turn we, however, to another witness: to Timothy 
Crikley. He says:— 

“Tam anything, that is, anything that's honest. T know 
well a enon mae Banks. He is called « Stunning Joe, and 
lives where I do, in Puckridge Street, St. Giles's. Weare all ie 
people there. There is no nobs as lives there. Mr. Banks ate 
me if I would like to go to the theatre? I said I should. — 
went to the theatre on Monday, the 13th of February. I was ia 
the first row of the gallery when the gentleman in black came on. 
Tat and hollored as well as another. If I had not hollored - 
should not have heard anything, and so I thought I might as we! 
hollor. After the play I went back to Banks’s, and he gave me 
something to drink.” 


To our mind, the straightforward Timothy Crikley 
makes the Earl of Belfast show “like a gilt twopence. 
Timothy is the true gentleman, for he is anything that 
is honest. ‘We are all low people” in Puckridge 
Street, says Timothy; ‘there is no nobs as lives 
there.” Now, when we compare the notions of the 
Earl of Belfast—of the Earl, “not a very strict oF 
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severe judge of ethics,”—with the fine St. Giles’s can- 
dour—of the man who is “anything that’s honest,” 
we do think that there are really lower people in 
London, than the dwellers in Puckridge-street ; are 
nearly convinced that the “‘nobs”’ who truly grace the 
world by their fine sense of moral right, do not always 
vegetate westward of St. James’s. Timothy Crikley 
has the spirit of a gentleman, and the Earl of Belfast 
has—an earldom. 


Frencu “Outves.”—In the French paper, La 
Patrie, there is an indignant denunciation of the atro- 
cities carried on in Africa, in the name of glory. A 
late conquest is thus minutely described :— 

“From the expedition against Collo, from the 5th of April to 
the 15th of May, 1843, we have deduced the following advan- 
tages :—Nine or ten tribes who were not openly hostile, and who 
only refused to pay a contribution, are ‘said to be subdued.’ 

. Contributions to the amount of 22,500f. received. Losses: 4 
officers killed, 11 wounded; 47 subalterns and privates killed; 
210 wounded. One lieutenant and nine soldiers roasted alire 
by the Kabyles, and from 400 to 500 sick in consequence of fa- 
tigue ; 83,000f. extraordinary expenses; from 2,000 fo 3,000 
Seet of full grown olive trees have been cut down; more than 
50 villages burnt.” 


This is the true brief style of glory. Indeed, its 
whole philosophy may, nine times out of ten, be 
3 sumered up in a few syllables. Its vocabulary is very 
limited. Robbery, bloodshed, fire, anguish, violation, 
murder. These six words contain the meaning of 
hundreds of folios written upon war. The Christian 
and the philosopher take the term glory, and reduce 
it into these elements. How beautiful is this contest 
in the eyes of Young France! What a savoury smell in 
the nostrils of war, the roasting bodies of one lieute- 
nant and nine soldiers—roasted with laurel sauce ! 
What true glory to die upon a spit! For the heroic 
cutting down of the slow-growing olive, that is in the 
true spirit of French valour. Nothing so hateful to 
the palate of truculent Young France, as the olive: 
hence, it chews it with disgust, seeking every oppor- 
tunity to spit it out in the faces of its neighbours. 





Cuarity Rewarpep.—The alacrity, the joyous- 
ness, with which the House of Commons parts with 
moncy is, in these times of imputed selfishness, plea- 
sant to think upon. With what readiness honourable 
members open their hearts and their country’s pockets. 
Sir Robert Peel, when he intimated to Parliament that 
the Princess Augusta required £3,000 a-year for pin- 
money, delivered the glad intelligence with the air of a 
man who knew he was about to make a crowd of 
people happy. The Duke of Wellington showed the 
same sense of conferring an obligation in the House 
of Lords. And then how many, and how pleasant, 
were the motives upon which various members voted 
the dowry! One member, because the Princess Augusta 
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was the grand-daughter of the “ great and Kin 
George the Third!” (Alas! shall ye oe aa 
of the expense of that man’s greatness and goodness ? 
Had he been even stubborn, narrow-minded, and 
resentful, he could not have cost us more.) Well, 
the 'Princess Augusta is lucky in her grandfather. 
Another senator, Colonel Wood (of Brecon), would 
vote for the grant— 

“Looking at it as he did as being the means of a grateful 
return to his Royal Highness for the way in which that illus- 
trious personage was always to be found presiding over and 
aiding the charities of this country.” 

Three thousand a-year is certainly a very ful 
return for the punctuality with which the Duke of 
Cambridge attends charity dinners. Who shall hence- 
forth say, that charity is not a capital investment ? 
And if the Duke’s charity does begin at home, how 
often may she be seen taking her soup at the London 
Tavern! We should not mind a Duke being paid for 
eating a multiplicity of dinners, if the money came not 
from those who could get no dimers at all. Charity 
has always been painted as a virgin in white robes, 
with auburmm hair, and heaven-directed azure eyes. 
In future Charity must take the other sex, and be 
limned with napkin under the arm, a tavern-waiter. 
Or, improving upon Hope, she may appear associated 
with the Crown and Anchor. 

The Examiner has calculated that the £3,000 
a-year to be paid to the Princess Augusta is just one 
thirtieth part of the impost laid upon the exportation 
of coals, an impost that has thrown many hundreds 
out of employment, dooming them to starvation. 
Thus, if we were blessed with only thirty marriages of 
Princesses, they would be equal to the whole of the 
tax. We would have this fact remembered; it may 
be productive of a certain pensive enjoyment, when 
brooding over a winter fire. For instance, our fancy 
may shape in the glowing mass, all the pomp and 
glory of the Court of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz; its 
castles, its palaces, and parks ; and then with a thought 
picture to us the cellars of Manchester and the hovels 
of Paisley. 

‘We have never seen the banker’s cheques of the 
Duke of Cambridge paid to the many societies, whose 
dinner tables he adorns; indeed, there is a report that 
such documents have all the value of extreme rarity ; 
that, indeed, numerical figures do not always turn out 
monetary facts. Be this as it may, as an equitable 
man, the Duke will hereafter give to charity what he 
has made by it, namely, £3,000 per annum. He 
surely would not wish to make a profit of the virtue. 

It is said that the Duke is immensely rich ;—is fully 
capable of leaving a great fortune to his daughter. We 
cannot believe this—it is impossible. For, in the 
present condition of the country, would his Royal 
Highness have sought to add to its burdens? Would 
it Eaves been the act of a patriot—nay, of a gentle. 
man? 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tax Book or tHe Inpians ; or, Biography and 
History of the Indians of North America, from its 
oe Discovery, to the year 1841. By Samuet G. 

RAKE. Eighth Edition. Boston. Antiquarian 
Bookstore. 

We know not that we ever rose from the perusal of a 

work, impressed with deeper thankfulness to its author. 

If Mr. Drake be one tithe the noble fellow we imagine 

him, we are satisfied that to a man of his high purpose, 

we could not say anything more gratifying. To an 
author quickened with the true inspiration, this is the 
highest reward. If, as we verily believe, Mr. Drake 
wrote his book to elevate us and others, rather than 
himself; then in the above confession he has his re- 
compense. - The pen is generally now-a-days but a 
milder form of the sword—a new means for man to 
assert his superiority. Most people take to the quill 
from a vulgar desire for display ; a low pedantry of 
intellect. They write to publish ¢heir wisdom, not 
to add to ours. An author gives a book to the world 
with the same sordid motive as a merchant docs a 
dinner to his friends—not because they want it—but 
simply to show what he is worth. The one exhibits his 
wit, the other his plate—the reader and the guest are 
considered by both parties alike, as the stilts to their 
petty ambition. The host advertises the titles of the most 
ulustrious of his visitors—the author the opinions of 
the most favourable of his critics. Admiration is 
the one thing needed—and gaining this, hark! how 
the silly creatures crow on the small eminence of 
their own vanity. Most consoling then is it in this 
miserable state of things, to find a man like Mr. Drake, 
writing from the better principles of his nature. Every 
page of his work assures us of the nobility of his pur- 
pose. Here we detect no vulgar pride at superior 
possessions; nor an equally vulgar striving after admi- 
ration, by the ostentation of them. All is loving 
kindness aud sympathy ; sympathy warm from the 
- heart, and true and beautiful as a child’s laughter. 

Fired with the wrongs of the North American Indians, 
and commiserating keenly with their sufferings, the 
one object of the historian and biographer, is to awaken 
the same feelings in less generous natures, so as to 
protect them from further aggressions. Praise to such 
aman for such a work, is simply the wages of bene- 
volence—but benevolence works not for wages ; it does 
its good for the mere sake of the good ; from its own 
instinctive pity for the suffering; and when the applause 
comes—so utterly unconscious is it of all merit—so 
far distant from its thoughts was every idea of appro- 
bation at the time of the act, that it colours as if 
detected in a weakness, and “‘blushes’’ as it has been 
truly said, ‘to find it fame.” We fancy we can see 
the blood leap into the cheeks and ears of Mr. Drake, 
when he is roused to a sense of his worth. To him 
we gladly confess ourselves debtors to a large amount. 
He has revived in us hopes which had become faint in 
the conflict with the world. He has given us new 
principles of action—confirming us where we formerly 
wavered, and inspiring us with an energy to which, 
till now, we were strangers. His book is a thing to 
make a man’s whole life happy ; we are sensible of the 
boon, and love the donor. 


It is a part of our religion that, next to faith in 
God, isa faith in man ;—indced so intimately connected 
do they appear to us, that we cannot conceive the one 
existing without the other. If we love the image, 
must we not venerate the Archetype?—or, revering the 
Great Original, yet, can we do otherwise than esteem 
the portrait ?—and crusted as we now see the picture, 
with all the sordidness of trade, how difficult to de- 
tect the likeness—how hard to convince ourselves 
that amid so much to loathe there can exist the 
smallest quality to love—how trying to believe, that, 
rotting beneath all this devilish filth, we may still 
discover the germs of a God! He then who labours 
to strengthen our faith in so difficult, and yet so 
ennobling a creed, labours in the best of all causes: 
and it is because we feel that Mr. Drake, in his work 
on the North American Indians, has done this, that we 
speak thus enthusiastically of the man and the book. 
He has taught us the divinity of human nature in its 
most primitive state, and we are most thankful for 
the lesson. Not that we would lead our reader by 
this to suppose, that he paints the untutored natives 
of North Amcrica as the dircinate inheritors of every 
virtue. Far from it; the savages he sketches are sa- 
vages still; creatures whose feelings are yet unre- 
strained bylaw; keenly susceptible of wrong, but ually 
alive to good; quick to hate, but as sudden to love; 
powerful in revenge, and yet not less potent in 
gratitude, This we fecl to be the true barbarian, 
as he is called—the elemental man. Whether we, in 
our present state, are morally a virtue the better, we 
have neither time nor inclination to inquire. True, 
we are superior in intellect——and, consequently, su- 
perior in hypocrisy and cunning. Civilization may 
have made us something more than savages—but 
then we doubt whether it has not also made us some- 
thing less. It may have checked our evil passions, 
but has it educed our good pnes? Have they lost 
nothing in the exchange from a state of Nature to one 
of Art? It is fear, we fancy, that has made us more 
gentle, and not love. Are we yet truly tame? We are 
afraid Mr. Drake's account of our intercourse with 
the Red Indians would give it against us any unpre- 
judiced mind. However, the reader shall “have an 
opportunity of judging for himself. Let him cast his 
eye over the following extracts, and then inquire of 
his own heart, which he preters—Red or White. The 
civilized man or the savage. 

An Inpian Cuigr's ConsipERaTioN FoR HIs SuBJECTS. 
—‘ At this time the English became more sensible of the real 
virtues of Massasoit than ever before. His great anxiety for 
the welfare of his people was manifested by his desiring Mr. 
Winslow, [the doctor who had previously cured him,} or, as Win- 
slow himself expresses it, ‘He caused me to go from one to 
another, (in his village,] requesting me to wash their mouths 
also, [many of his people being sick at that time,] and give to 
each of them some of the same I gave him, saying they were good 
folk.” 

Inpian Joxe.—* A white man, meeting an Indian, accosted 
him as brother. The red man, with a great expression of mean- 
ing in his countenance, inquired how they came to be brothers. 
The white man replied, ‘O, by way of Adam, I suppose.’ The In- 
dian added, ‘ Me thank him Great Spirit we uo nearer brothers.’ ” 

Inpian Repuxe.— Ninigret was opposed to Christianity ; 
not perhaps so much from a disbelief of it, as from a dishke of 
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the practices of those who professed it. When Mr. Mayhew 
desired Ninigret to allow him to preach to his people, the saga- 
cious chief ‘bid him go and make the English good first, and 
chid Mr. Mayhew for hindering him from his business and la- 
bour.’” 

Deata Spekcu or aN AMERICAN CuiE¥r.—“ When it was 
announced to Nanuntenoo that he must be put to death, he was 
not in the least daunted, and all he is reported to have said is 
this :—‘I like it well; I shall die before my heart is soft, or have 
said any thing unworthy of myself.’ With Nanuntenoo, fell into 
the hands of the English forty-three others.” 


Invian Hosprtarity.—“ In their wanderings, Captain Amidas 
and seven others visited the island of Roanoake, where they found 
the family of Granganemeo living in great comfort and plenty, in 
a little town of nine houses. The chief was not at home, ‘but 
his wife entertained them with wonderful courtesy and kindness. 
She made some of her people draw their boat up, to prevent its 
being injured by the beating of the surge; some she ordered to 
bring them ashore on their backs, and others to carry their oars 
to the house, for fear of being stolen. When they came into the 
house, she took off their clothes and stockings, and washed 
them, as likewise their feet in warm water. When their dinner 
was ready, they were conducted into an inner room, (for there 
were five in the house, divided by mats,) where they found 
hominy, boiled venison, and roasted fish; and, as a dessert, me- 
lons, boiled roots, and fruits of various sorts. While they were 
at meat, two or three of her men came in with their bows and 
arrows, which made the English take to their arms. But she, 
perceiving their distrust, ordered their bows and arrows to be 
broken, and themselves to be beaten out of the gate. In the 
evening, the English returned to their boat ; and putting a little 
off from shore, lay at anchor; at which she was much concerned, 
and brought their supper, half boiled, pots and all to the shore; 
and, seeing their jealousy, she ordered several men, and thirty 
women, to sit all night upon the shore, as a guard; and sent five 
mats to cover them from the weather.’ Well hath the poet de- 
manded, ‘Call ye them savage?’ If the wife of Granganemeo was 
savage, in the common acceptation of the term, where shall we 
look for civilization ?”” 


Heroisss or Pocanontas.—“ Being now satistied, having 
gone through all the manccuvres and pranks with their prisoner, 
Captain Smith, they could think of, the Indians proceeded to 
Powhatan. ‘Here more than 200 of those grim courtiers stood 
wondering at him, as he had been a monster, till Powhatan and 
his trayne had put themselves in their greatest braveries.’ He 
was seated before a fire, upon a seat like a bedstead, having on a 
robe of raccoon skins, ‘ and all the tayles hanging by.’ On each 
side of him sat a young woman; and upon each side of the house 
two rows of men, and with as many women behind them. These 
last had their heads and shoulders painted red—some of whose 
heads were adorned with white down: and about their necks 
white beads. On Smith’s being brought into the presence of 
Powhatan, all present joined in a great shout. ‘The queen of 
Apamatuck was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands, 
and another brought him a bunch of feathers, instead of a towel, 
to dry them.’ Then, having feasted him again, ‘after their best 
barbarous manner they could, a long consultation was held, but 
the conclusion was, two great stones were brought before Pow- 
hatan ; then as many as could lay hands on him dragged him to 
them and thereon laid his head, and being ready, with their 
clubs, to beat out his brains, Pocahontas, the king’s dearest 
daughter, when, no entreaty could prevail, got his head in her 
armes, and laid her own upon his, to save him from death.” 


Nose Conpuctor aN AMERICAN CHIEF TO HIS PRISONERS. 
—*‘ At one place, a monster entertained a party of Indians, and 
treated them kindly, while, at the same time, he caused a gang of 
his kindred roffians to lie in ambush‘where they were to pass, and, 
when they arrived, barbarously shot them down to a man! The 
news was forthwith carried to the Cherokee nation, and the effect 
of it upon the minds of the warriors, was like that of electricity. 
They seized their tomahawks and war clubs, and, but for the 
wisdom of Attakullakulla, would have murdered several English- 
men, then in their country upon some matters respecting a treaty. 
As Attakullakulle was a chief sachem, he was among the first 
apprized of the murders, and the design of vengeance. He 
therefore goes immediately to them, and informed them of their 
danger, and assisted them to secrete themselves ; then, without 
loss of time, he assembled his warriors, and made a speech to 
them, in which he inveighed, with great bitterness, against the 
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murderous English, and urged immediate war against them ; ‘and 
never (said he) shall the hatchet be buried, until the blood of our 
countrymen be atoned for. Let us not (he continued) violate 
our faith, or the laws of hospitality, by imbruing our hands in 
the blood of those who are now in our power. They came to 
us in the confidence of friendship, with belts of wampum to 
cement a perpetual alliance with us. Let us carry them back 
to their own settlements ; conduct them safely within their coa- 
fines, and then take up the hatchet, and endeavour to exterminate 
the whole race of them.’ This counsel was adopted.” 


Frienpsuip in Si1dvure.‘‘—Silbuee was a Cherokee chief, 
and was introduced by Mr. Jefferson, to illustrate the observation 
in his Notes on Virginia, that the Indian ‘is affectionate to his 
children, careful of them, and indulgent in the extreme; that his 
affections comprehend his other connections, weakening, as 
with us, from circle to circle, as they recede from the centre; 
that his friendships are strong and faithful to the uttermost 
extremity.’ ‘A remarkable instance of this appeared in the case 
of the late Col. Byrd, who was sent to the Cherokee nation to 
transact some business with them. It happened that some of 
our disorderly people had just killed one or two of that nation, 
It was therefore proposed, in the council of the Cherokees, that 
Col. Byrd should be put to death, in revenge for the loss of their 
countrymen. Among them was a chief called Silduee, who, on 
some former occasion, had contracted an acquaintance and friend. 
ship with Col. Byrd. He caine to him every night in his tent, 
and told him not to be afraid, they should not kill him. After 
many days’ deliberation, however, the determination was, con. 
trary to Silduee’s expectation, that Byrd should be put to death, 
and some warriors were despatched as executioners. Siliuee 
attended them ; and when they entered the tent, he threw bim- 
self between them and Byrd, and said to the warriors, ‘ This man 
is my friend: before you get at him you must kill me!’ On 
which they returned, and the council respected the principle so 
much, as to recede from their determination.’ ” 


Inpran SHrewpness.—" In the case of the boundary already 
mentioned, the surveyors met with frequent ditticulties from the 
various tribes of Indians, some of whom were influenced by the 
Spanish governor, Folch, of Louisiana. Mad-dog appeared their 
friend, anit undeceived them respecting the governor's pretensions. 
A conference was to be held about the 4th of May, between the 
Indians, Governor Folch, and the American commissioners. The 
place of meeting was to be upon Coenecuh river, near the southern 
estuary of the hay of Pensacola, When the Americans arrived 
there, Mad-dog met them, and informed Colonel Hawkins, the 
Indian agent, that two Indians had just gone to the Tallessees 
with bad talks from the governor. The colonel told him it could 
not be possible. Shortly after, Mad-dog asked Colonel Hawkins 
and Mr. Ellicott, the commissioner, if they supposed that Governor 
Folch would attend at the treaty; they said, * Most assuredly.’ 
‘No,’ returned Mad-dog, ‘he will not attend, he knows what I 
shall say to him about his crooked talks. His tongue is forked, 
and, as you are here, he will be ashamed to show it. If he 
stands to what he has told us, you will be offended, and if he 
tells us that the line ought to be marked, he will contradict 
himself: but he will do neither; he will not come.’ It turned 
out as Mad-dog declared. When it was found that the governor 
would not attend, the chief went to Colonel Hawkins and Mr. 
Ellicott, and, by way of pleasantry, said, ‘ Well, the governor has 
not come. I told you so. A man with two tongues can only 
speak to one at atime.’ This observation has reference to the 
governor's duplicity, in holding out to the Indians his determina. 
tion not to suffer a survey of the boundary, while, at the same 
time, he pretended to the Americans that he would facilitate it.” 


Inpian Spgecn acarnst Dainx.—“ ‘ Fathers, Brethren and 
Countrymen.—We are met to deliberate. Upon what ?—Upon 
no less a subject, than whether we shall or shall not be a people!’ 
* I do not stand up, O countrymen! to propose the plans of war, 
or to direct the sage experience of this assembly in the regula. 
tion of our alliances: your wisdom renders this unnecessary for 
me.’— The traitor, or rather the tyrant, I arraign before you, O 
Creeks! is no native of our soil; but rather a lurking miscreant 
—an emissary of the evil principle of darkness. ’Tis that per- 
nicious liquid, which our pretended white friends artfully intro- 
duced, and so plentifully pour in among us !’—‘O, ye Creeks! 
when I thunder in your ears this denunciation; that if this cup 
of perdition continues to rule among us, with sway so intemperate, 
ye will cease to be a nation! Ye will have neither heads to 
direct, nor hands to protect you. While this diabolical juice 
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undermines all the powers of your bodies and minds, with inof- 
fensive zeal the warrior’s enfeebled arm will draw the bow, or 
launch the spear in the day of battle. In the day of council, 
when national safety stands suspended on the lips of the hoary 
eachem, he will shake his head with uncollected spirits, and 
drivel the babblings of a second childhood.’ ” 


AUSTRIA. 


BY T. G. KOHL. 
Taurs volume comprises the first part of the projected 
book, and the ninth of The Foreign Library, an admi- 
rable and cheap printed collection of coutemporary 
foreign literature, translated with great a and 
produced with that care and neatness which charac- 
terize the publications of Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. 

Mr. Kohl’s original work is spread into five volumes, 
and is entitled “4 Hundred Days in Austria.” In 
the original book, however, there is a tedious minute- 
ness, which, though perfectly characteristic of the 
German mind, would be especially wearisome and 
repulsive to the English reader. The translator, fully 
alive to this, has condensed five volumes into what 
will make one compact tome ; and having very happily 
caught the spirit of the original, eschews ‘the out- 
ward limbs and flourishes thereof.” 

Mr. Kohl is a very lively traveller; and though not 
so profoundly philosophic as we think he believes 
himself to be, he is an amusing, nay, an instructive 
writer. His book is full of admirable scenes, painted 
with a fine feeling of the picturesque. He shows us 
the very heart of Vienna, and then away into Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, painting in rapid succession, the 
aristocracy of the capital of Austria, and the Magyars 
and vassal herdsmen and pig-drivers of the magnificent 
Prince Esterhazy. We have selected a few passages, 
more for their brevity than for any marked supe- 
riority over the general staple of the book, which we 
can honestly recommend to the shelves of our readers. 


PRINCE ESTERHAZY’S PEASANT SUBJECTS. 


“The herdsmen were two Magyars, in wide trowsers, short 
jackets, and broad-brimmed hats, with long black hair, sharply 
cut features, and sparkling eyes. Most of the German villages, 
on the Nieusiedler lake, employ these men as herdsmen. We 
accompanied some of them to their dwellings in the marsh. 
These were huts of a conical shape, built of reeds, with the floors 
also covered with reeds and straw. In the midst were some 
planks nailed together, and covered with hard beaten clay, which 
served for a hearth. Round this were laid straw beds, with pil- 
lows made of blocks of wood covered with sheepskins. The in- 
habitants of these huts cannot even turn in their beds without 
feeling the ground shake under them, yet they occupy them all 
through the winter, and have a perfectly healthy appearance. 
Their principal nourishment consists of small pieces of beef, 
rubbed with onions and pepper and roasted; but the pepper—a 
Hungarian sort called ‘ Paprika'—is used in enormous quanti- 
ties. I swallowed a piece of the meat, and it felt as if I had 
eaten a burning coal. To this piquant dish they drink the muddy 
marsh water. When they wish to drink they lie down on their 
stomachs, and draw the water up by means of a reed. One of 
them showed me exactly how the operation was performed. Ile 
cut a reed, placed it upright, and then stuck it about an ell down 
into the ground. He then sucked up the water and spit it out, 
as the first which came was thick, brown, and dirty. The more 
he sucked the clearer it became, till, at length, finding it drink 
able, he drew out the reed, and wrapped a piece of rag round the 
lower end to serve as a filter. He then plunged it again into 
the hole and called on me to drink, saying it was delicious. I 
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found one of these reeds sticking in the ground before every bed, 
and I was told that in the morning when they get up, the first 
thing they do is to take a drink. On stooping to take a draught 
of this cool beverage I chanced to take hold rather carelessly of 
the reed, and they begged me to mind what I was about, as I 
might easily trouble the water beneath, 

“In the whole extent of the Hansag, there are very few people 
who can read—read books I mean—but they can all read, with 
great readiness, in the physiognomies of their companions the 
oxen, and they can also read in the heavens the signs of the 
coming weather. It is not possible that the nomadic ancestors 
of these people, can have led a simpler and rougher life than 
their descendants do, and, perhaps, in all Europe, one could 
hardly find within the same space a more striking contrast than 
that of these pastoral regions, and of the luxurious capital, which, 
with a railroad, might be reached in two hours.” 


“THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC-BOOK.” 


As we have taxes and corn-laws for the million, we 
have, very properly, music to cheer their hearts, if pos- 
sible, under their burthens. This work is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Turle, organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham Professor ; 
it is elegantly produced, and affords abundant harmony, 
at one shilling. Indeed, like the birds of the air, it 
gives music almost for nothing. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “blemish” justly complained of by many correspondents 
is solely attributable to the printer of the last number. On 
the conclusion of the present volume, the in our last, 
backed with advertisements, will be reprinted. 


«0."—« J. S., of Edinburgh.”—We acknowledge the favours 
of our correspondents, of whose powers we have a very 
good opinion. The poems, however, are not sufficiently 
wrought out for the printer. 


«BE. S.”—We regret that the article is upon a subject which has 
been so frequently, and (of late) so ably discussed. Hence, 
we are unwillingly compelled to decline it. 


A commnnication has been lying this past month with the pub- 
lisher for “ Epuraim Dutiwitz.” 


The portion of the story forwarded by “An Acquaintance” has 
so much interested us that we should like to see the conclusion, 
8o that the tale might appear complete; for we are no admirers 
of the “to be continued.” 


We shall avail ourselves of the favour of “ F.” 


“K.”—When correspondents fail to give their address, we have 
no other alternative for communicating with them, save through 
our publisher, who’ has many papers left with him, which, for 
obvious reasons, we do not particularize. 


UNDATED jag 
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We have yet no truthful map of England. 
No offence to the publishers ; but the verity 
must be uttered. Wehave poredand pon--  ‘ 
dered, and gone to our sheets with weak, wink- 
ing eyes, having vainly searched, we cannot trust 
ourselves to say how many hundred maps of our 
beloved land, for the exact whereabout of Clover- 
nook. We cannot find it. More, we doubt—so 
imperfect are all the maps—if any man can drop 
his finger on the spot, can point to the blessed 
locality of that most blissful village. He could 
as easily show to us the hundred of Utopia; 
the glittering weathercocks of the New Atalantis. 
And shall we be more communicative than the 
publishers? No; the secret shall be buried with 
us ; we will hug it under our shroud. We have 











HERMIT OF BELLYFULLF; 
FURTHER, 

Asenouclike, by The Flying Wottle. 
EDITOR. 


heard of shrewd, short-speeched men 
{ who were the living caskets of some 
. healing jewel; some restorative recipe 
to draw the burning fangs from gout; some 
anodyne to touch away sciatica into the lithe- 
someness of a kid; and these men have died, 
and have, to their own satisfaction, at least, 
carried the secret into their coffins, as though the 
mystery would comfort them as they rotted. 
There have been such men, and the black, be- 
grimed father of all uncharitableness, sits cross- 
Tegged upon their tombstones, and sniggers over 
them ! 

Nevertheless, we will not tell to the careless 
and irreverent world—a world noisy with the ring- 
ing of shillings—the whereabout of oe 
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We might, would we condescend, give an all- 
sufficient reason for our closeness: we will do no 
such thing. No: the village is our own—conse- 
erated to our own delicious leisure, when time 
runs by like a summer brook, smiling and sweetly 
murmuring as it runs, We have the most potent 
right of freehold in the soil; nay, it is our lord- 
ship. We have there droits du seigneur ; and in 
the very despotism of our ownership might, if we 
would, turn oaks into gibbets. Let this know- 
ledge suffice to the reader; for we will not vouch- 
safe to him another pippin’s worth. 

Thus much, however, we will say of the history 
of Clovernook. There is about it a very proper 
mist and haziness; it twinkles far, far away 
through the darkness of time, like a taper through 
a midnight casement. The spirit of fable that 
dallies with the vexed heart of man, and incar- 
nates his dreams in living presences—for mightiest 
of the mighty is oft the muscle of fiction—fable 
says that Clovernook was the work of some sprite 
of Fancy, that in an idle and extravagant mood, 
made it a choice country scat; a gtecn and 
flowery place, peopled with happy faccs. Atid it 
was created, says fable, after this fashion. 

The sprite took certain pieces of old, fine linet; 
which were torn and torn, and reduced to a ver: 
pulp, and then made into a substance, thin ant 
spotless. And then the sprite flew away to dis- 
tant woods, and gathered certain things, ie 
which was expressed a liquid of darkest dye. Am 
then, after the old, time-honoured way, a living 
thing was sacrificed ; a bird, much praised by mett 
at Michaclmas, fell with bleeding throat; and the 
sprite, plucking a feather from the post dead 
thing, waved and waved it, and the village of 
Clovernook grew and grew—and cottages, silently 
as trees, rose from the earth; and men and 
women came there by ones and twos; and in 
good time smoke rose from chimneys, and cradles 
were rocked. And this, so saith fable, was the 
beginning of Clovernook. 

Although we will not Iet the rabble of the 
world know the whercabout of our village—and 
by the rabble, be it understood, we do not mean 
the wretches who are guilty of daily hunger, and 
are condemned in the court of poverty of the 
high misdemeanour of patches and rags,—but we 
mean the mere money-changers, the folks who 
carry their sullen souls in the corners of their 
pockets, and think the site of Eden is covered 
with the Mint; although we will not have Clover- 
nook startled from its sweet, dreamy serenity— 
and we have sometimes known the very weasels in 
mid-day, to dose there, given up to the delicious 
influence of the place—by the chariot wheels of 
that stony-hearted old dowager, Lady Mammon, 
with her false locks and ruddled cheeks,—we 
invite all others to our little village; where they 
nay Joll in the sun or shade as suits them ; lie 
along on the green tufty sward, and kick their 
heels at fortune ; where they may jig an evening 
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dance in the meadows, and after retire to the inn 
—the one inn of Clovernook—glorified under the 
sign of ‘ Gratis !” 

Match us that sign if you can. What are your 
Georges and Dragons, your Kings’ Heads, and 
Queens’ Arms; your Lions, Red, White and 
Black—your Mermaids and your Dolphins, to that 
large, embracing benevolence—Gratis? Doth not 
the word seem to throw its arms about you with 
a hugging welcome? Gratis! it is the voice of 
nature, speaking from the fulness of her large 
heart. The word is written all over the blue 
heaven. The health-giving air whispers it about. 
us. It rides the sunbeam—(save when states- 
man puts a window-pane twixt us and it). The 
lark trills it high up in its skyey dome ; the little 
way-side flower breathes gratis from its pinky 
mouth; the bright brook murmurs it; it is writ- 
ten in the harvest moon. Look and move where 
we will, delights—all “ gratis,” all breathing and 
beaming beauty, are about us—and yet how 
rarely do we seize the happiness, because, forsooth, 
it isa joy gratis? 

But let us back to Clovernook. We offer it as 
a country tarrying-place for all who will accept 
its hospitality. We will show every green lane 
abotit, it; every clump of trees—every bit of 
woutand, mead and dell. The villagers, too, 
may he found; upon acquaintance, not altogether 
boat’. There are some strange folk among them. 
Meti who have wrestled in the world, and have 
had their victorics and their trippings-up ; and 
now they have nothing to do but keep their little 
bits of garden-ground pranked with the carliest 
floters; their only enemies, weeds, slugs and 
snails, Odd people, we say it, are amongst them. 
Men, whose minds have been strangely carved 
and fashioned by the world; cut like strange 
fancies in walnut-tree; but though curious and 
Bl the minds are sound, with not a worm- 
hole in them, And these men meet in summer 
under thebroad mulberry-tree before the “Gratis,” 
and tell their stories—thoughts, humours; yea, 
their dreams. They have nothing to do but to 
consider that curious bit of clock-work, the mind, 
within them; and droll it sometimes is, to mark 
how they will try to take it to pieces, and then 
again to adjust its little wheels, its springs, and 
levers. 

Some of these worthy folk may, in good time, 
be made known to our readers. But our first 
‘business is to Introduce to them a most wise, and 
withal jocund sage, dwelling about a mile and 
three quarters from Clovernook, and known to 
the villagers as the Hermit of Bellyfulle. It 
was a happy chance that brought the anchorite 
and ourselyes together. Thus it happened. 

An autumn day had died gloriously in’ the 
west ; darkness came rapidly upon us, and to be 
brief with our mishap, we had lost our way. We 
had travelled from . aimarket-town, and as 
our saddle-bags—for we were upon our choice 








gelding—were, strangely enough, stuffed with 
the lawful golden coin of the realm, our fears 
rose with our sense of property. Again and 
again we thought of our gold, and thinking, 
sweated. To our apprehension, the gelding’s 
legs became as eight ; for though we saw no horse 
following us, yet could we certainly distinguish 
the sound of eight hoofs. We kept up a sharp 
trot, and oddly enough, the gelding that half-an- 
hour before showed signs of weariness and dis- 
tress, trotted, trotted on as though fresh from a 
night’s rest, corn and beans. As we went on, 
everything seemed strangely changing about us. 
The sky.that had been black as coal, broke into 
a mild, clear grey; star by star came twinkling 
out; the cold, autumn wind blew soft and warm ; 
our spirits became suddenly lightened, when our 
gelding—it is a most sagacious beast—made a 
dead halt. 

The creature stood fast, and we looked vainly 
about us. We saw nothing—heard nothing. 
The animal still stood as upon a pedestal. And 
now, it pricked its ears—and now, snuffed, snuffed 
the air. Then the truth, in truth’s best sweet- 
ness, came upon us. We were close to a human 
dwelling-place ; we were in the neighbourhood 
of some of the units of the large family of man. 
Hope could not have deceived us: no, the truth 
was plain; for we smelt a smell of bacon and 


SeNow. the gelding had merely paused to awaken 
our attention to the toothsome fact. This opi- 
nion we carry, fast as a clenched nail, within us. 
For we merely took a deep inspiration, jerked 
our right knee against the saddle, and Bottom— 
for such is the beast’s name—immediately under- 
stood that we had taken his meaning, and with 
mended step, went ambling on, as though his 
soul danced to the music of the frying-pan. A 
most rational beast is Bottom. 

Still, we trotted on, dewn close, winding, mossy 
lanes—with odd, large, gnarled trees, throwing 
their arms across the narrow road, and some- 
times meeting and hugging one another, like 
Titan wrestlers. There was something strange 
in the trees; something, as we thought, half- 
human: now and then they looked like giants; 
and now, we thought we saw the red goat-like 
noses of satyrs among the branches, with a quick 
jerking of their horned heads. Once or twice, 
thinking of our saddle-bags, we should have fainted 
from sheer cowardice; but as Bottom ambled 
onward, there was an increasing, a sustaining 
smell of bacon and eggs. 
. At length, Bottom stopt ina sort of triangular 

nook. There was no outlet. We looked; was 
it a glow-worm glimmering through that mass of 

een? No: it was tallow, odorous, household 
tallow; or if not, oil from leviathan. We 
dismounted, and groping our way, at length, 
through a wilderness of woodbino and ivy, found 
the door. We knocked. 
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“Come in,” cried a voice, loud as a trumpet. 

Melodious syllables! Sweet accents of sweet 
hospitality. Harmonious to the traveller on the 
outside, glorifying to the man at the hearth. He 
has escaped somewhat of the smitings of this 
single-stick world, who, when he hears knuckles at 
his postern, can throw himself back in his chair 
like a king upon his throne, and without a qualm 
of the heart, cry —‘“ Come in.” 

In darkness, we clawed about the door; at 
length we found the latch. Ina moment we were 
at the hearthstone of the greatest animal in the 
scale of creation—an animal, that cooks. 

“ And who are you?” cried the master of the 
mansion. 

What a pert, every-day oe is this! What 
a query to answer! Reader, did you ever, for 
one moment, say to your own soul,—‘ Who are 
you?” You know that you are a something, but 
whatthing? You know that there is some living 
power, some knack within you, that helps you 
through life; that enables you to make a bargain 
with an eye to a good pennyworth; that even 
urges you to pick a wife from a few millions; 
that walks with you in your business walks, that 
broods with you at home over your ledger—but 
what is it? Did you ever try to bring it face to 
face with yourself? Did you ever manfully endea- 
vour to pluck, for a moment, this mystery from 
yn blood, and look at it eye to eye—this You? 

t may be a terrible meeting; but sit in the 
magic circle of your own thoughts, and conjure 
the thing. It may be devil—it may be angel. No. 
You will take the chance: you are not curious : 
you are content to jog on; you know that you 
are you; but for the what you, whether per- 
fect as the angels, or scabbed like Lazarus, why 
should you seek to know? Rather, dwell in the 
hopeful sweetness of your no-knowing. 

“And who are you?” again asked the man we 
had elected for our host, ere we had time or thought 
to answer. 

“We arc travellers, and have lost our way,” 
said we. 

“ Sit down and eat,” said the master of the 
mansion, ‘“ And then, if the world has left you 
a light conscience, you can, if you will, sleep.” 

“T'll first see to Bottom, and then have with 
you,” said we; for there was a ring of truth and 
good-fellowship in the man’s voice, that, as we 
felt, made us old acquaintances. We crossed the 
threshold, and taking saddle and bridle from 
Bottom, sent him to his supper of sweet grass. 
We then returned to our host. 

“And what brought you here?” he asked, 
offering the dish. 

“ Bacon and eggs,” said we, helping ourselves 
to the glorious attributes bearing those names. 

The man paused, looked down upon us, 
scratched the nape of his neck, and walked to a 
corner of his habitation. He then returned with 
a blushing gammon, which he sliced the 
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potent hand of a master. Smiling upon our ap- 
petite, he cracked a dozen or two more egys, and 
flung them singing into the pan. 

We would give a hundred guineas from the afore- 
said saddle-bags, we thought, if we could carry 
away with us a lively portrait of our host. We 
shall never forget him: he will to our mind al- 
ways be a stirring presence ; but how—how shall 
we ever fix him upon paper? 

“You don’t eat,” said our host, sceing our 
knife and fork for a moment idle,as we mused upon 
the difficulty. ‘‘ Eat, eat, if you'd be welcome to 
the Hermit of Bellyfulle.” 

“ Are youa hermit?” we asked, with a wondering 
look. 
“ Have I not said it? The Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
and this my Hermitage ; this the Cell of the Cork- 
serew,” cried the anchorite; and he then turned to 
the pan, his eye melting on the frying eggs. 

The Hermit appeared between fifty and sixty 
—nearer sixty. He would have looked tall, but 
for his breadth of shoulder and bow of belly. 
His arms were short, thick and sinewy; witha 
fist that might have throttled a wild ina ora 
sharp attorney. Altogether he was a massive 
lump of a man, hard and active. His face was 
big and yound, with a rich, larder look about 
it. His wide, red cheeks were here and there 
jewelled with good living. As gems are said by 
some to be no more than a congelation of the 
rarest essences attracted and distilled from mo- 
ther earth, so were the living rubies burning in 
the cheeks of the Hermit, the hardened, incar- 
nated juices of the deer of the forest—the volatile 
spirits of the vine. The Hermit had no nose; 
none, ladies, none. ‘There was a little nob of 
flesh, like a small mushroom, dipt in wine, which 
made its unobtrusive way between the good man’s 
cheeks, and through which he has been known to 
sneeze: but impudence itself could not call that 

jece of flesh a nose. The Hermit’s mouth had 
all the capacity of large benevolence ; Jarge and 
wide, like an old pocket. ‘There seemed a heavy 
unctuousness about the lower lip; a weight and 
drooping from very mellowness—like a ripe peach, 
cracking in the sun. His teeth—but that he had 
Jost one, as we afterwards learned, in active service 
on a Strasburg ham—were regular as a line of 
infantry, and no less dangerous. _ His forchead 
was large: his black hair waning into grey, save 
that one lock which grew like the foreluck of old 
Time, was raven still. His eyes were small, and 
so deep in his head, no man ever saw the whites 
of them: there they were, like black beads sunk 
in scarlet flesh. Such is the poor, weak picture 
of the glorious living face : and then every bit of 
jt shone, as though it had been smeared with 
sacrificial fat. The hermit’s voice was deep 
and clear; and he had a sweet, heart-warming 
chuckle, which came like wine gurgling from a 
flask. gl’he very pope of hermits was the Hermit of 
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This worthy anchorite wore no weed of grey— 
not he. He had a capacious gown of faded scar- 
Jet. damask, worn—much worn: yet there were 
traces in it of past beauty; goodly bunches of 
grapes, antique flagons, and Cupids flaying a 
buck. This robe was girded about the waist with 
a thick silken rope; a relic, as he told us, picked 
up in a pilgrimage. It had been a bell-rope in 
the best hostelry of Palestine. The nether ana- 
tomy of the recluse showed, as we thought, that all 
the vanity of the world had not died within him, 
for he wore black velvet breeches ; and, moreover, 
seemed to throw an approving glance at his leg, 
eased in unwrinkled silken hose of ebon black. 
His feet were casily lodged in large slippers of 
cramoisy yelvet, with here and there a glimmer- 
ing of old gold Ince. 

A hermit would be no hermit without a skull. 
The anchorite of Bellyfulle was fitly provided with 
such tangible aid to solemn reflection: for he had 
the skull of a heathen Paladin, in the which, for 
the top had been curiously sawn off, and hinged, 
and a silver box contrived in the cavity—in the 
which the Tlermit of Bellyfulle kept his best 
tobacco. He moreover showed his horror and 
contempt for heathenism by sinking the basanet 
of a Saracen knight into a spittoon. 

The Cell of the Corkserew revealed the mag- 
nanimity of its hermit indweller. _ Its walls were 
tapestried with sides of bacon, with hams smoked 
over fires of cedar and sandal-wood. — Festoons of 
sausages hung from the roof, dazzling the eyes and 
melting the heart of the beholder, Frequent 
peering forth, with death-grim snout, a boar’s 
head would show itself, to the ear of fancy grunt- 
ing for the knife. And now, the eye woul 
wander to a squab of flesh—a_butffalo’s hump— 
tuothsome to rest upon. And then there were 
tongues, as many as at Babel, hanging on 
sides ; tongues of deer, of antelope, of Indian 0x, 
smoked and cured by Indian cooks. Glowing and 
beautiful were a hundred vitreons jars of pungent 
pickle, disposed about the cell with the finest 
consideration of colour and effect. There, too, 
was the delicious olive, in its mild, immo’ 
green, for Bacchus in his after-dinner hour to 
dally with. R 

It was not until the next morning that the 
Hermit discovered to us all the riches, the stores, 
the conveniences of the Cell of the Corkserew, and 
its adjoining messuages. But as we have opened 
the matter, we will not put it off to a future pages 
but at once make an end of it. We found that the 
room wherein we supped was made sacred to knife 
and fork. By the way, let us inform the reader 
that those instruments, of huge dimensions, sur 
mounted the mantel-picee. ‘The Hermit, raising 
his small jet eves towards them, mildly said, with 
a slight chuckle, * My lares—the guardian angels 
of iny fire-side.” 

An adjoining room was fitted round with shelves, 
on which were pots and packages of preserves a 
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spices, and baskets of candied fruits, and here 
and there acase of heart-consoling Curagoa—soft 
and subtle noyeau—biting absinthe; nay, all the 
cordials refined by the inquiring spirit of man 
from nature’s raw materials. ‘“ What a delicious 
smell !” we cried. ‘I call it my phcenix’ nest,” 
said the Hermit, and he said no more. He then 
took us down into his cellar. We descended some 
fifty steps into a place of vast extent. “Cut by 
some good-natured people of the olden time,” said 
the Hermit ; “cut out of the living rock. And 
now, sir, the sun shines on no sort of grape that 
is not bottled here ;” and the Hermit spoke with 
a voice of triumph, and gently waved the lamp ip 

his hand to and fro, its beams falling upon a 
* thousand and a thousand bottles, that to our ex- 
cited fancy seemed to laugh like negroes in the 
sun, 

“ Simple, thoughtless man, would not think it, 
but there is much knowledge to be taken from 
this cellar,” said the Hermit. 

“« With the help of a corkscrew,” said we. 

“ Right ; with the blessing of a corkscrew,” 
cried the Hermit. “ But for a time treading on 
the carnal man, there is other, higher knowledge. 
You will observe, sir, that I have laid out my 
bottles geographically ; from the cyder of De- 
vonshire to the rice spirit of China. In this way, 
I manage to gq entirely raupd the world once a 

year. ; 

ee Is it possible?” we asked, and we fear it, ina 
voice of incredulity ; for the Hermit drew himself 
up, and spoke very solemnly. 

“ Man,” said he, “a lie in any place is a poor 
sneaking thing ; still, a lie may be better or 
worse by its locality. Now the man,” and here 
the anchorite trembled with emotion, “ the man 
who would tell a lie in a wine-cellar, is a wretch 
unutterable. His heart’s-blood, at the best, is 
bad vinegar.” 

“It is—it is,” said we, fecling the rebuke. 
“ And this is a map of the world, done by Bac- 
chus ?”” 

The Hermit of Bellyfulle, smiling benevolently, 
gently nodded his head. ‘* You will perceive it. 
Here, as I said, is the cider, the ale of England. 
There, France. There, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Bordeaux. There, the Johannisberg. t the 
present time, I am in Hungary, drinking Tokay.” 

“Tt is delightful,” we said, ‘* to meet you in so 
favoured a place.” 

Leaving the cellar, the Hermit took us to his 
farm-yard. Instantaneously we were surrounded 
by all sorts of poultry. We were particularly 
pleased with a breed of fowls, of enormous size, 
and of the whitest and most dazzling plumage. 

“ You like them?” said the Hermit, observing 
our look of admiration. “So dol. Were it not 
that I am almost dead to ficshly affections, I should 
say they were my passion. ‘They are capons, sir. 
It is a®range weakness, but I love them dearly ; 
especially with pork, judiciously pickled. I call 
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them, sir,” and the Hermit faintly smiled,—“ 1 
call them my monks.” 

We next visited the fish-ponds. 
said the Hermit, “are my trout.” 

“ How very large,” we exclaimed, as some huge 
fish darted from under the weeds. 

“ Now, sir, though you will not venture to 
doubt my word, others might. I have a great 
moral experiment going on among these fish. 
They are entirely fed upon artificial flies.” 

“Ts it possible?” we asked. “ For what pur- 
pose ?” 

“To show the sufficiency of the imagination 
to the satisfaction of the belly,” replied the 
Hermit. 

“It will be a great political discovery,” said 
we. ff Have you tried the system on yourself?” 

Either the Hermit did not hear us, or hearing, 
disdained an answer ; fs he walked on, we 
following. ‘* My orchar aid he, pointing to 
a very forest of trees, oetea ih the fruits of 
autumn. 

“Are you not frequently tabbed?” we asked. 
“ Have you no spring-guns, fagn-traps—” 

“ Look,” said the Hermit, and he pointed to a 
written board fastencd to one of the trees—there 
were twenty such about the orchard—which board 
contained a notice, inviting in the prettiest and 
most paternal words all little boys who might 
pass that way, to come into the orchard, and eat 
their fill, They were warned upon po account 
to take the smallest fruit, but to carefully pick 
the largest, the ripest, and the best. There were 
likewise ladders provided that the boys might 
not injure the boughs, or rend their breeches by 
climbing. Or if thpy should chance to tear their 
garments, there wg an oilskin bag hanging from 
a large walnut-tree in the middle of the orchard, 
in which bag were ycedles and thread, to repair 
for the nonce any gash that might else scandalize 
the out-door world. 

. “ But do not the birds plunder you {” we asked. 

“ My cherries, for twa or three years, suffered 
grievously from the rooks,” said the Hermit; 
“but they are sensible birds, sir; very sensible. 
T bought the cast-off coat of a Jew money-lender, 
and stuffing it with straw, I hung it upon the 
highest tree. The rooks are clever birds, sir 
—they never perched again.” 

Having shown tothe reader the celland grounds, 
we have purposcly omitted all noticesof bed-rooms, 
pantry, and out-houscs, of the Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
we must bring the said reader back to the first 
hour of our introduction to the anchorite. Be it 
remembered, that we are still tired and joint-sore 
with our journey, and that we have only eaten 
three rashers, and swallowed half-a-dozen eggs. 

To say nothing of the external dignity of the 
Hermit, it was evident to us, from one single cir- 
cunstance, that he was a man of superior mind. 
He never uttered a syllable until we both had 
supped. In an afterchange of thought, the Hermit 


“ Here, sir,” 
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confessed that he admired his guest upon the 
same high principle. 

“A man, sir,” observed the sage, “who gab- 
bles at his dinner, may be said to swallow, not to 
eat. Eating, sir, is as much a mental, nay more 
so than a physical task. There is, sir, a wonder- 
ful sympathy between the brain and the palate. 
Talk destroys the exquisite harmony between 
them. All the nobler functions of the soul should 
be present during every mouthful and; so subli- 
mating it, the wise man eats with his brain, the 
fool with his mouth.” 

“You have studied these things curiously,” 
said we. 

“Tt was my prime object in quitting the world. 
I resolved, upon the death of my fourth wife, to 
shut myself up from the vanities of life, and write 
a cookery book—an encyclopaedia of the kitchen.” 

“It is to be hoped,” said we, ‘you have not 
repented of your magnanimity ?” 

**No, sir; no. Ihave been hard at work—but 
it is the labour ofa life. I have toiled ten years, 
and only got to ducks.” 

“ Ducks !” : 

“ Ducks, sir. Ten years, and only finished four 
letters: but hope is strong: I have no doubt I 
shall live to see Z. By that time the ignorant 
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world will begin to feel its mouth water for a sirloin 
of zebra; and I am the only man who can tell the 
world how to cook it.” 

“ A sirloin of zebra! Was there ever such a 
joint put upon a spit ?” 

‘* T have partaken, sir, of hundreds; but those 
feasts were in the blessed region of As-you-like.” 

‘ As-you-like! Where may that region be?” 
we asked. 

The Hermit’s eyes filled with tears, and he an- 
swered, with a broken voice, ‘I cannot tell—I 
cannot tell; though 1 have lived there—have 
children there—I know not where it is, know not 
how to seek it.” 

“ How,” we asked, “ did you first find it out ?” 

“That, sir, is the strangest story of my life ; 
though I have many, many stories in that box,” 
and the Hermit pointed to a large cedar chest in 
the corner—‘ that may some day puzzle the prin- 
ter. However, sir, all I know you shall know. 
Brandy or Hollands?” asked the Hermit, pushing 
the bottles.“ Both smuggled, upon my honour,” 
said the sage, laying his hand upon his breast. “Do 
you take lemon? Here, sir, is a squcezer made of 
true eremite maple. Sugar; water, hot and cold. 
And now, sir, you shall have my story. I call it 
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“J have been a traveller, sir; a great traveller. 
It was my fortune, when about five-and-twenty, 
to sail to the Indian Seas. We dropped anchor 
close to one of the islands to be found in those 
blissful waters. I went ashore, and every thing 
about me seemed new and strange, but beau- 
tiful, very beautiful. I had wandered from my 
pee and was alone in a field overgrown with 

yacinths, when a bottle suddenly sprang up be- 
neath my foot; and as I walked, the bottle—a 
black wine-bottle, no more—hopped, hopped like a 
bird, before me. Tran after it; but the faster I 
ran, the quicker it hopped. At length, mustering 
all my strength, I ran until I fairly ran the bottle 
down. Then smelling at its mouth, for there was 
no cork in it, I smelt a most delicious odour; I 
raised the bottle to my lips, and drank. Instantly 
my hands seemed riveted around the vessel, and 
two wings sprang from the sidcs of the bottle. 
In a moment, I was raised from the earth. I 
tried to let go the bottle, but my hands were as a 
part of it ; and still the bottle flew and flew like 
an eagle to the sun; and I swooned, and knew no 
more until I awoke in a region which the inha- 
bitants told me was the kingdom of As-you-like. 

“ T looked about me, and I could have sworn 
that I was in some street in London; for in my 
boyhood, I had once visited that wonderful and 
wicked city, taken thither by my grandfather. The 
houses were familiar to me; the character of the 
people, their clothes, nay, their language—all 
seemed known to me; but when I said as much, 
the worthy folks about me smiled at my delu- 


sion; and further, when I told them the story of 
the bottle, they shook their heads, and said they 
doubted not I should soon discover my mistake. 
And very soon I did so. That I should know the 
language of the people of As-you-like as perfectly 
as themselves was only a part of the mystery of 
the bottle. I had drunk it from its mouth. 

“Tt was plain that I was considered a curiosity by 
the folks, who, indeed, looked upon me with that 
sort of pity and forbearance which I have known 
displayed by soft-hearted people towards a Hot- 
tentot. It was plain they felt that I had much 
in common with them all, but was nevertheless of a 
much lower degree of sensibility and intelligence. 
It is right, however, that I should confess that 
this opinion arose from my own coarse habits— - 
from my education, and my manners contracted 
in my previous life. To me, they seemed the 
simplest, the most foolish of created things ; 
whilst, as I afterwards discovered, they at times 
looked upon me with so much aversion, that, had 
they not been the tenderest, the gentlest people 
in the world, they would have cast me forth to 
perish in the strects. But I am forgetting my- 
self,” said the Hermit—‘“I am falling into the 
common talk of the world about us: it was im- 
possible that even a dog should perish in the 
streets of As-you-like. 

“Before I descend to my own particular adven- 
tures in that glorious region, I will endeavour to 
give you some idea of its government, its religion, 
its laws, and the social habits of its peo Par- 
don me, sir,” said the Hermit, wipiny his eyes 
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and emptying his glass, “ but I cannot touch upon 
this theme, without feeling my heart melt like 
butter in my body. Whilst I talk of As-you- 
like, my spirits sink ; I am heavy, to very dump- 
ishness.” 

Pausing a moment, and clearing his throat, 
the Hermit proceeded. 

“And first, sir, for the order of government. 
As-you-like is a monarchy ; a limited monarchy. 
At the time I dwelt there, the crown was worn 
by King Abdomen, almost the greatest man 
that ever walked. His natural accomplishments 
were many: he was held to make a more melo- 
dious sneeze than any man in the universe. He 
invented buttons, the people of As-you-like be- 
fore his time tying their clothes about them with 
strings. He also invented quart goblets. He 
was the son of King Stubborn, known as the 
King of the Shortwools. : 

“ After the king came the nobility; that is, the 
men who had shown themselves better than other 
men, and whose virtues were worked into their 
titles, 

‘* Thus there was the Duke of Lovingkindness ; 
the Marquis of Sensibility; the Earlof Tenderheart ; 
the Baron of Hospitality, and so forth. Touching, 
too, was the heraldry of As-you-like. The royal 
arms were, charity healing a bruised lamb, with 
the legend, Dieu et paix. And then for the 
coach-panels of the aristocracy, I have stood by 
the hour, at holiday times, watching them; and 


tears have crept into my eyes, and my heart has - 


softened under their delicious influence. There 
were no lions, griffins, panthers, lynxes—no swords 
or daggers—no short verbal incitements to 
man-quelling. Oh, no! One nobleman would 
have for his bearings a large wheaten loaf, with 
the legend—-Ash and have. Another would have 
a hand bearing a purse, with the question— Who 
lacks? Another would have a truckle-bed painted 
on his panels, with the words—To the tired and 
footsore. Another would display sume comely 
garment, with—ew .clothes for rags. Oh! I 
could go through a thousand of such bearings, all 
with the pretticst quaintness, showing the soft, 
fleshly heart of the nobleman, and inviting, with 
all the brief simplicity of true tenderness, the 
hungry, the poor, the weary, and the sick, to 
come, feed, and be comforted. And these men 
were of the nobility of As-you-like ; nor was there 
even a dog to show his democratic teeth at them. 

“ The church was held in deepest reverence. 
Happy was the man who, in his noon-day walk, 
should mect a bishop; for it was held by him as 
an omen of every manner of good fortune. This 
beautiful superstition arose, doubtless, from the 
love and veneration paid by the people to the 
ministers of religion, who, from their tenderness, 
their piety, their affection towards their flocks, 
were. looked upon as the very porters to heaven. 
The loyget the people placed in the hands of their 
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bishops heaps and heaps of money ; but as quickly 
as it was heaped, was it scattered again by the 
ministers of the faith, who were thus perpetually 
preaching goodness and charity at the hearths of 
the poor, and the poor were every hour lifting up 
their hands and blessing them. It was not enough 
that the bishops were thus toilsome in their out- 
door work of good; but in the making of new 
laws and amending of old ones, they showed the 
sweetness, and, in the truest sense, the greatness, 
of the human spirit. During my stay in As-you- 
like, what we should call the House of Lords, but 
what in that country was called the House of 
Virtues, debated on what some of their lordships 
deemed a very pretty case to go to war upon; 
and sooth to say, for a time, the House of Virtues 
seemed to forget that active benevolence which 
had heretofore been its moving principle. Where- 
upon the bishops one by one arose, and from their 
lips there flowed such heavenly music—in_ their 
eves there sparkled such apostolic tears, that all 
the members of the House of Virtues rose, and 
with one accord fell to embracing one another, 
and called all the world their brothers, and vowed 
they would talk away the misunderstanding be- 
tween themselves and neighbours; they would 
not shed blood, they would not go to war. 

‘* And this was ever after called the peace of 
the bishops. 

“ The sccond deliberative assembly was called 
the House of Workers. No man could be one of 
these, who had not made known to the world his 
wisdom—his justice—his worship of truth for 
truth’s sake. No worker was returned upon the 
mere chance of his fitness. He must be known 
as an out-door worker for the guod of his fellow- 
men, before he could be sent, an honoured mem- 
ber, to the House. The duty of the assembly 
was to make laws; and as these were to be 
made for all men, it was the prime endeavour and 
striving of the workers to write them in the plain- 
est words, in the briefest meaning. They would 
debate and work for a whole day—they always 
assembled with clear heads and fresh spirits every 
morning at nine—to enshrine their wisdom in the 
fewest syllables. And whereas, here with us we 
give our children Goody Two Shoes and Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, as the easiest and simplest 
lessons for their tender minds to fasten on, in As- 
you-like the little creatures read the Abridgment 
of the Statutes for their first book ; so clear, so 
lucid, so direct was it in its meaning and its pur- 
pose, 

: “Nevertheless, as there were some dull and 
giddy folk, who, after all the labour of the House 
of Workers, could or would not know the laws, 
there were certain meek and loving-kind pro- 
fessors called goodmen guides, answering to our 
attornics, whose delight it was, for the very 
smallest imaginable sum, to interpret and make 
known the power and beauty of the statutes. 
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And whereas, among us, physicians and surgeons 
—may the spirits of charity and peace consecrate 
their fire-sides !—set apart a portion of the day 
to feel the pulse of stricken poverty, to comfort 
and solace the maimed and wasting poor—so in 
As-you-like, did these goodmen guides give a part 
of their time to the passionate and ignorant, ad- 
vising them to abstain from the feverish turmoil 
of law ; showing them how suspense would bake 
their blood and eat their hearts, and wear 
and weigh down man’s noble spirit. And thus, 
these goodmen guides would, I may say, with a 
silken string, lead men back to content and neigh- 
bourly adjustment. When men could pay for 
such counsel, they paid a moderate cost; when 
they were poor, they were advised, as by the free 
benevolence of the mediator. 

“The people of As-yeu-like had, a thousand 
years or so before, waged war with other nations. 
There could be no doubt of it, for the cannon 
still remained. I saw what at one time had been 
the arsenal. There were several pieces of artil- 
lery; the swallows had built their nests under 
their very mouths. As I will not disguise any- 
thing, I own there were a few persons who, when 
a war was talked of, the war so happily prevented 
by the bishops, strutted and looked big, and with 
swollen cheeks gabbled about glory; but they 
were smiled at for their simplicity—advised, cor- 
rected by the dominant reason of the country, 
and, after a time, confessed themselves to be very 
much ashamed of their past folly. 

“Perhaps the manner in which the As- 
you-likeans transacted business was strange ; it 
may appear incredible. I was never more sur- 

vised than when I first overhcard two men deal- 
ing for a horse. One was a scller of horses, the 
other scemed a comfortable yeoman. ‘That is a 
pretty nag of yours,’ said the yeoman. ‘ Pretty 
enough outside,” said the horse-dealer. ‘I will 
give you ten lumps for it,’ said the farmer (the 
lump signifying our pound). ‘No, you shall 
not,’ answered the horse-dealer; ‘for the nag 
shys, and stumbles, and is touched a little in the 
wind. Nevertheless, the thing is worth four 
lumps.’—‘ You have said it?’ cried the yeoman. 
‘T have said it,’ answered the horse-dealer. 
Understand, that this is the only form of oath— 
if I may so call it—in As-you-like. ‘ You have 
said it?’ ‘I have said it.’ Such is the most 
solemn protestation among all people, from the 
king to the herdsman. 

“The shops in As-you-like are very beautiful. 
All the goods are labelled at a certain price. 
You want, let us say, a pair of stockings. You 
enter the shop. The common salutation is 
‘Peace under this roof’—and the shopkeeper 
answers—‘ Peace at your home.’ 
the stockings, and laying down the money, take 
the goods and depart. The tradesman never bends 
his hae in thankfulness until his nose touches 
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the counter; he is in no spasm of politeness ; not 
he; you would think him the buyer and not the 
seller. I remember being particularly astonished 
at what I thought the ill-manners of a tradesman, 
to whom I told my astonishment. ‘ What, 
friend,’ he said, ‘should I do? My neighbour 
wants a fire-shovel—I sell a fire-shovel. If I 
ought to fling so many thanks at him for buying 
the fire-shovel, should he not first thank me for 
being here with firc-shovels to scll? Politeness, 
friend—as you call it—may be very well; but I 
should somehow suspect the wholesale dealer in it. 
Where I should carry away so much politeness, 
I should fear I had short weight. A strange 
people, you must own, these As-you-likeans. 

“Taxation was light, for there was no man idle 
in As-you-like. Indeed, there was but one tax: 
it was called the truth-tax; and for this reason. 
Every man gave in an account of his wealth and 
goods, and paid in proportion to his substance. 
There had been other taxes, but all these were 
merged into this one tax, bya solemn determination 
of the House of Virtues. ‘Since Providence has 
given to us the greatest measure of its gifts, it has 
thereby made us the chancellors to poorer men.’ 
Upon this avowed principle, the one tax was 
made. ‘Would it not be the trick of roguery 
to do otherwise?’ they said. ‘Should we not 
blush to see the ploughman sweating at his task, 
knowing that, squared by his means, he paid more 
than we? Should we not feel the robbers of the 
man—not the Virtues banded together to protect 
him?’ And thus, there was but one tax. In 
former ages there had been many; for I was 
shown in the national muscum of As-you-like, 
several mummies, dry and coloured like saddle- 
leather, that in past centuries had been living cus- 
tom-house officers and excisemen. 

“‘ There were prisons in As-you-like, in which 
the idle and the vicious were made to work, and 
taught the wickedness, the very folly of guilt. 
As the state, however, with paternal love, 
watched, I may say it, at the very cradles of the 
poor,—teaching the pauper, as he grew, a self- 
responsibility ; showing to him right and wrong, 
not permitting him to grow up with, at best, an 
odd, vague notion, a mere guess at black and 
white,—there were few criminals. The state did 
not expose its babies—for the poor are its chil- 
dren—to hang them when men. 

“So dear were the wants of the poor to the 
rulers of As-you-like, that, on one occasion, in a 
year of scarcity, the monarch sold all his horses— 
the beautiful cattle went at 70,000 lumps—and 
laid out the money in building school-rooms and 
finding teachers for pauper babies. 

* And the state, be ieving man to be some- 
thing more than a thing of digestion, was always 
surrounding the people with objects of loveliness, 
so that a sense of the beautiful might be with them 
even as the colour of their blood, and thuggnight 
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soften and elevate the spirit of man, and tcach 
him true gentleness out of his very admiration of 
the works of his fellow. Hence, the museums and 
picture-galleries, and abbeys and churches were 
all thrown open to the people, who always seemed 
refined, subdued by the emanations of loveliness 
around them. 

“There were very many rich people in As-you- 
like, but I never knew them to be thought a bit 
the better of for their money. They were thought 
fortunate—no more. They were looked upon as 
men, who having put into a lottery, had had the 
luck to draw a prize. As for the poor, they were 
always treated with a softness of manner that sur- 
prised me, The poor man in As-you-like seemed 
privileged by his poverty. He scemed to have a 
stronger claim to the sympathics of those, in 
worldly substance, over him. Had a rich man 
talked brutally, or domineered over, or ill-used a 
pauper in As-you-like, he would have been looked 
upon as we look upon a man who beats a woman. 
There was thought to be a moral cowardice in 
the act that made its doer despicable. Henee, it 
was as common in As-you-like to sce the rich 
man first touch his hat to the poor, as with us 
for the pauper to make preliminary homage to 
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wealth. Then, in As-you-like, no man eared to 
disguise the smallness of his means. To calla 
man a pauper was no more than with us to say 
his eyes are grey or hazel. And though there 
were poor men, there was no famishing creature, 
no God’s image, sitting with his bony, idle 
hands before him, like a maniac in a cage; bru- 
talized, maddened by the world’s selfishness. 

“For ten years I lived in As-you-like. Ten 
happy years. I married, became a father, and—” 

* And what,”—we asked of the Hermit,— 
“what made you leave so blessed a spot !” 

“T was one day in my garden, strolling about, 
whilst they were laying dinner. I paused to look 
at my melon-bed, when out hopped the black 
bottle. Without a thought I ran after it—woe 
is me that I did so!—and caught it in my grasp. 
T felt the bottle mount #1 became instantly dizzy, 
and T know not what passed, but when I came to 
myself, I was Iving on a truss of straw in an 
English farm-yard.” 

‘A most extraordinary adventure,” said we. 

“ Yes, I've seon a few things in my time,” said 
the Hermit,—* but they must remain for future 
talk between us.” 
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I nap a dream of life— 
But it was dreamt upon a weary night! 
Ah me! I was a sad and wretched wight, 
Oppressed with hopeless strife ! 


I saw the flowers bloon— 
They seemed only wreathing crowns for Death : 
And the fair world wherein he wandereth 
Seemed but Life’s carthly tomb! 


To me no joy was given— 

Others were happy in their homes below ; 

But mine was built of grief and fenced with woe, 
And was not roofed by Heaven ! 


Till once TY marked the sun 

Een with his godlike glory cast a shade: 

Then soon I kuew ’twas earthly things that made 
Lite’s path a darkened one: 


Aud that above the cloud, 
And that beyond the overshadowing mountain 
Light gushes from its ever flowing fountain, 
And Life is sunny-brow'd! 


Then from beyond the Dead 
Came Angel Hope ; she set my spirit free— 
She bade dark unbelief for ever flee— 
—And he for ever fled! 
c. I. W. 
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N the year 1888, our object in treat- 
ing with the Government of Sindh 
was said to be an interest in com- 
merce; but such interests require 
the fostering pre of peace, and hi- 
therto Sindh has been but a military 
highway for the troops we have found 
it necessary to pour into the countries 
beyond it; being now, however, a 
British possession, our interests about 
it will become true and active, and 
our countrymen will be anxious to learn the 
lineaments of a people qnd land, with which so 
much is associated of British character and ad- 
vantage. wee 

It is well to “ begin with the beginning,” and 
therefore, in attempting to describe Sindh, I 
shall commence with Kurrachee, its Port, which, 
for its importance and value, may be considered 
as the Alexandria of the land. : 

It is about three years since my first introduc- 
tion to Sindh, and never has any scene appeared 
to me so utterly desolate as Kurrachee did upon 
first landing. Its character is that of a sandy, 





sterile pam diversified with a few rocks, and 
some thorny bushes, while the camp, situated 
two miles from the sea, is composed of small, 
comfortless, mud houses, that until sunset are 
obscured from each other by clouds of sand, which 
aang doors, windows, cooking vessels, and 
uman attire; and yet, notwithstanding its un- 
comfortable houses, bad water, doubtful odours, 
permeating sands, capacity for cholera, (which 
disease is scarcely ever absent,) high winds, and 
glare, Kurrachee is a favourite spot, and lauded 
by many friends.—The reason being, that society, 
which forms every where the charm of locality, is 
generally of a particularly agreeable kind there, 
and the minor miseries that the land inflicts, in- 
duces sociability where etiquette is impossible. 
To those accustomed to Indian life and its pe- 
culiar recreations, the chief objection to Kurra- 
chee is the bareness of the neighbourhood, and 
the difficulty of finding any spot as a suitable 
resort for people who delight in pic-nics, sport 
in the sun, or quiet in the shade. And here, 
there is but one spot to which the weary@camp- 
ites may repair; yet, although solitary, it is re- 
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markable, and therefore worthy description, as a 
lincament of Sindh. 

It was in the beginning of last June that I 
paid my first visit to the Alligator Tank, and 
the month being one of the hottest in the year, 
we were in our saddles at daybreak, the distance 


being only seven miles, but a foot’s pace rendered 


necessary, in consequence of the governor of the 
town having sent two wild, well armed, uncouth 
Sindhian foot soldiers, to be at once our guides 
and our protection, for the hills round Kurrachee 
are peopled by Belooches, a class of worthies so 
full of hatred to Feringecs, and of the love of 
appropriation generally, that they are far from 
agreeable in a lone and desert way; and the 
vision of such a warrior, with sword, shicld, and 
matchlock, mounted on a small and bony tattoo, 
with heavy turban, and long waving locks, would 
he very apt to interfere with the anticipated 
pleasure of a defenccless pic-nic hunter. 

A Sindhian is a sociable creature, seldom un- 
derstanding the meaning of haste, and never 
doing so on a journey, Every five minutes, 
therefore, our guides stopped to talk over village 
matters with friends on the way, and gossip 
heing fatiguing, it became necessary to open a 
large bag slung across the shoulder of one, and 
take therefrom all the parts of a cocoa nut Ka- 
liun, put them together, search for the tobacco 
in a smaller pouch, and then find a stone suited 
for striking a light on; when delay being caused, 
and the sun appearing over the eastern hills, we 
thought ourselves quite authorised in remonstrat- 
ing, which caused Messieurs the soldiery to pack 
up their traps hastily, and shuffle on, but having 
no heels to their slippers, these shook off in the 
sdnd, and caused another halt, whercat, having 
passed the plain, and being so shut in by a defile 
of rocks, that to wander or lose the way was 
impossible, we told the Sindhians to fall back and 
follow us at Icisure. 

Black and desert looked the rocks, slippery to 
the horses’ feet, and apparently extending inter- 
minably to the great Hallah range which stretches 
away from Cape Monze, above Kurrachee, to the 
Fortress of Khelat; but happily, appearances, 
seldom to be depended on, played here their 
usual part, and deceived us, but agreeably so in 
the present instance, for on emerging from the 
first defile, we saw the distant hills separated 
from us by a vast plain, and on it an oasis, bright 
with promise ; clustered together. in rich luxu- 
riance were noble clumps of tamarind and banian 
trees, streams of bright water sparkling under 
the sunbeams flowing about their roots, and 
above them all, the white dome of the mausoleum 
dedicated to Peer Mungar, the Patron Saint of 
the Alligator Tank. Under a beautiful tamarind 
tree stood the tent and its apparatus; the white- 
robed domestics, who had watched our progress 
from far, were hurrying to and fro with the ma- 
terials for a substantial breakfast, and the horses, 
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who have more instinct in the East than else- 
where, simply because they are more educated by 
the companionship of man, testified such trouble- 
seme joy at the general coup d'eil, that we were 
constrained to give them the rein, and suffer 
ourselves to be carried under boughs of trees and 
over water-courses, even as they would. 

The principal portion of ground at the Al 
ligator Tank is an irregular swamp, the higher 
banks covered with soft grass, and the whole 
sheltered by luxuriant foliage. A spring rises 
near it, and forms a calm still pool or bathing 
place. After breakfast we went down to the 
swamp, accompanied by one of the attendant 
guardians of the Peer’s mausoleum, and there, a 
strange scene indeed presented itself. Lying 
about in the swamp appeared what seemed to us 
a vast number of trunks of trees, dark, dirty logs, 
among which on the crisp herbage fed two or 
three young bullocks, a Hindoo’s donkey, and a 
Belovehee’s poney. Suddenly, however, the Moo- 
lah waved a long stick he had brought down with 
him, and uttered a strange sort of call; at the 
enchanter’s wand every seeming block became 
suddenly endued with animation, and from below 
and around every little bank within the swamp, 
came slowly forth huge Alligators, who, with 
their hideous rolling motion, and widely opened, 
tongucless jaws, dragged their ponderous bodies 
from out the slough in which they had been bask- 
ing, and advanced towards the priest. But not 
alone were thus obedient the numerous Alligators 
of the swamp; from beneath every tree surround- 
ing it crawled forth one of these huge beasts, 
until, to my infinite disgust, I found myself the 
centre of a circle of Alligators, all resting serpent- 
wise on their bodies, with eyes fixed on the 
master-spirit, and obedient to his commands. It 
was past their usual feeding time; but some 
joints of kid were thrown to them, which they 
devoured and scrambled for, with horrible alacrit y 
—unlike the ‘* Suchus,” or crocodile, mentioned 
by Herodotus, whom he found with ear-rings, 
bracelets, temple, and priests, on the banks of 
the Nile, our Alligators had neither fine bread 
nor sweet wine wherewith to finish their repast ; 
but they seemed contented crocodiles these, and 
waved their claim on dessert, when the first course 
was sufficiently abundant. 

T did not feel particularly at my case among 
the open jaws of our visitors ; and as they still 
looked hungry, and the kid was exhausted, I 
begged the attendant to dismiss them with all 
courtesy: this he complied with by waving his 
pole once more ; and as he did so, all the Alligator 
company turned slowly round, and waddling down 
the bank, soon recovered their original position in 
the swamp, again deceiving the eye with their wood- 
like appearance. The Alligators who prefer shade 
and dry feet to wet and sunshine, and these are 
commonly such as have the care and responsibi- 
lity of a family, resemble so perfectly the roots 
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of the palin and banian trees under which they 
lie, that were it not that by a close inspection 
one may perceive a pair of eyes remarkable for 
smallness and expression, nothing could distin- 
guish the motionless Alligator from the trunk near 
which he lies; and by no chance does he move 
forth, except to receive his portion of kid, or 
during the hours of night, when the cool air in- 
duces to refreshing exercise. 

In a small pool, surrounded by rock and vege- 
tation, his body~hidden in a cave, and hol&ing 
himself aloof from all his kind, lies perdu, the 
mightiest of all the Alligatorsof Peer Mungar; and 
on the general principle, I suppose, that common 
minds are always apt to yield respect to those 
who think highly of themselves, so this sulky, 
conceited Alligator is called “ Moore Sahib,” 
and given larger rations than all the rest. This 
self-elected commandant of the crocodile brigade 
is a petulant, ill-conditioncd animal enough, and 
the people have a wholesome fear of him, which 
it would be as well perhaps if they had for the 
rest, although their friends assure one they are 
perfectly harmless. Generally, indeed, they ap- 
pear so; but their patience is sometimes urged 
beyond Alligater endurance, by the ingenious tor- 
mentings of the class called, “ Griffin,” who visit 
the Tank; and while I was at Kurrachee, a party 
of these young aspirants to military fame were 
compelled to take speedily to their saddles, to 
save themselves against the united attacks of the 
Alligators, who, excited to revenge themselves on 
their disturbers, came valiantly forth to the at- 
tack, and followed their tormentors some distance 
from the Tank, at a pace that constrained the 
gentlemen to a very undignified and speedy flight. 
The most dangerous feat ever performed here, 
was by a young midshipman in Her Majesty’s 
service, who, for a wager, ran through the 
Alligator Tank, at the time crowded with these 
animals; he did so unhurt, making stepping- 
places of the beasts themselves. About a fas 
from the Alligator Tank is a warm spring, like- 
wise surrounded by foliage, where one or two of 
the race are to be found; but it is a very inferior 
establishment ta the one described. 

The ancestors of the Alligators of Peer Mungar 
were brought from a temple on the Indus, and a 
not very graceful legend is given of their origin ; 
but the truth is, that like the Nile, the classic 
river of Sindh abounds with them; and as it is 
customary both with Mohammedans and Hindoos 
in the East to encourage tame creatures about 
the last resting places of these holy men, near the 
Indus, they have selected the Alligator, as in other 
localities they have done, monkeys, fish, birds, 
and even rats, as in Cutch. 

The Alligator Tank is a spot of very favourite 
resort to the native population of Kurrachee, and 
curiously enough, for I never could learn any 
reason for it, the people throughout Sindh always 
select Sunday as their especial holiday, although 
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to the Mahominedans Friday affords them the 
leisure that the first day of the week does to us. 

T have often ridden towards this spot to see 
the return groups; for they are always pic- 
turesque, and afford a very good idea of the 
Native society of the place. The fat Hindoo, 
the more bulky the more respectable, with a 
luge turban, larger in dimensions than is ever 
to be seen elsewhere, well mounted, oily looking, 
and well conditioned, with gold bracelets, and a 
vast seal ring graven with Persian characters, 
and surrounded by chatting friends all worse 
dressed and worse mounted than himself—comes 
first, perhaps, and there is a jingling of bridles as 
he passes, a pleasantly musical and silvery sound, 
such as old Chaucer loved among the monks of 
old, speaking of wealth and ease. A little far- 
ther, and we have a relative of the Ameers, 
mounted on a high-bred mare, wearing the tall 
Sindhi cap of rich brocade, and surrounded b' 
armed and truculent mercenaries on starved- 
looking hollow-eyed_ ponies, with large saddle- 
bags and blue bead necklaces; and galloping 
past, at racing speed, on hard-mouthed hacks 
borrowed from the bakers of the bazaar, come 
half a dozen Portuguese cooks in fancy waist- 
coats, with calico trousers and jackets, abstracted 
from their masters’ wardrobes. A camel follows 
with Sindhian women in Kajavas; the ladies’ 
boddices being particularly full of bits of looking- 
glass, and their ears of turquois ; a lock of glossy 
hair is parted from the braids which cross the 
forehead, and is tied to the nose ring; and as 
they pass, they smile brightly, and chatter, after 
the manner common to their sex, as men, who 
fancy they themselves never talk at all, sometimes 
say. And these, with a few stray foot passengers, 
old women, and persons of no account, fill up the 
picture. 

Altogether, the tomb of Peer Mungar is a 
popular spot, and they who bathe and drink 
water there, and those who eat curry and quaff 
pale ale, appear to like it equally. 

The town of Kurrachee is a miserable place, 
the only manufacturers cap-makers, I believe,— 
and so dirty are these productions before they are 
completed, that any one but a Sindhian would 
be a bold man to put one on his head, and a still 
braver person he who went to buy it for himself, 
inasmuch as round the town of Kurrachee, from 
tan grounds and fishing huts, there gocth up an 
aroma, to which the far-famed evil odours of 
Cologne would be as perfume. 

There are good sands at Kurrachee, and people 
who like high winds, solitude, bad dinners, and 
sea breezes, may have them there, living in tents 
upon the rocks, and amusing themselves by study- 
ing the natural history of the crab. Not far from 
this the Ghizree Creek connects the river Indus 
with the sea, running to within eight miles of the 
ancient and deserted town of Tatta, at which 
point of embarkation, when the river is at its 
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height, the stream is not less than two miles wide, 
rushing on at the rate of five miles an hour, 
which rapid current, lashed by the violence of the 
winds, rouses the waters to the appearance of 
miniature waves, against whose power the flat- 
bottomed boats sometimes vainly struggle, while 
at others it is remarkable to observe the rate of 
their progression, assisted as they are by a thin, 
ragged sail, which the Sindhian navigators place 
behind the mast to prevent its parting company, 
or declining farther assistance to the objects of the 
expedition. 

he boats on the Indus vary from seven to 
fifty tons ; they are strong and shallow, and ride 
low in the water. Steering is sometimes effected 
by means of a rudder of the common form, but 
more frequently, in the absence of a helm, the 
matter is managed by two ropes fastened one to 
either side at the base of the rudder, which the 
steersman guides. 

The first time I took up my abode in one of 
these miserable boats, I looked round and about 
the rude craft in hopeless despair, but the servants, 
who certainly next to gypsies know how to make 
the best use of means and contrivances, soon 
rigged up a temporary cabin with old tent walls 
in the stern; and sctting aside the perfumes of 
garlic, ghee, and onions, which rose from the ar- 
rangements of the cook—the puffs of green wood 
smoke that entered at every crevice, and the heat 
of the sun at 96, no complaint could reasonably 
be made of our ‘ Beree.” Luxurious persons 
from the Bengal Presidency sometimes engage a 
second boat for the cook and his, ‘* properties ;” 
comforts, however, similar to those of the Budjirow 
system on the Ganges are seldom sought on the 
Indus ; and all persons acquainted with both plans 
for voyaging would confess how “odious” the 
comparison would be between the two; while 
again, all men learned in Indian facts are well 
aware that the “Qui hies” are wont to travel 
attended by a pomp and circumstance, the poor 
“ducks ” enjoy not even in their most splendid 
dreams of gorgeous Ind! 

The boatman in whose craft I ascended the 
Indus, was one of the most facetious yet honest 
of his class. Conceit was the preponderating 
quality in his character, as a proof of which, after 
his first salaam, he used the following address :— 
* Do you know your Nusceb (fate) is very great 
in having me for your boatman—there is not such 
another Sipahi (hero) on the river.” 

Butcha’s favourite saint was Imaum Tlossein, 
and this worthy it was his pleasure to invoke at 
intervals with great zeal, making it the chorus as 
it were to his animating addresses. Thus if the 
crew became weary, and essayed to push the Boat 
from a sank-bank with less energy than Butcha 
required, he would rush to the bows, pole in hand, 
with his shaggy hair straggling beneath his greasy 
Sindhian cap, his eyes flashing, and his white 
teeth shining from their dark cell, and with a 
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stentorian voice animate them thus: —‘‘Shah Bash 
(Bravo), Imaum Hossein !”—“ Ai Jurvan Murd 
(oh, fine fellow), Imaum Hossein! Khodah Pu- 
mah (God protect you), Imaum Hossein,” and so 
forth, in a string of similar nonsense. 

Another caprice of my friend Butcha’s was to 
affect to know every one he met; with something 
of the spirit, that a measurer of ribbons experi- 
ences when desiring to pass for a man of fashion, 
he lifts his seven shilling gossamer to the fair occu- 
atk of a string of splendid equipages in Hyde 

?ark. He desires it to be supposed that he is 
known, that he is ‘some body,” and so with my 
poor boatman. Not a man, woman, or child 
could pass along the river bank, or float down the 
stream on an earthen vessel, but found a saluta- 
tion from old Butcha, but if the stranger put the 
simple question of “* Who are you!” he would 
grow wrath, and vociferate in an angry voice, 
“May your father be burnt, and who are you, 
not to know the Sipahi of the river?” he was a 
character, Butcha, and therefore have I intro- 
duced him to the reader. 

The Fakirs, whom the hand of Moslem super- 
stition cherishes on the banks of the river Indus, 
would, to delineate, alone occupy a volume ;_indi- 
vidually, each religious beggar possesses peculi- 
aritics distinguishing him in a class, and each 
elass has its own idiosyncrasies. Thus, there is 
the class of Fakir musical, the class blind, the 
weak, the sturdy, the aged, the young, the pre- 
suming, the dictatorial, the meck, the imperti- 
nent, and fifty others. There is also the class 
martial, armed with sword and shicld, whom one 
may take for wandering and mischievous Be- 
loochees ; a strange adoption for a religious men- 
dicant, who surely, with a scripless wallet, should 
assume a virtue if he have it not, and in his out- 
ward seeming be at least a man of peace. 

Immense numbers of these Fakirs are always 
to be found about Tatta, which stands between 
Kurrachee and Hyderabad ; it is now a miserable 
erat ill supplied and unhealthy, but in old times 

ad both wealth and importance, a fact testified 
by the immense quantity of splendid mausoleums 
that remain, all faced and adorned with blue 
Mosaic tiles, in pattern much resembling the old 
Saxon which have been found about Windsor 
Castle, and other places of similar antiquity. 
These places are the great attractions to the 
Fakirs, who hover about them, as rats burrow 
among the ruins of the mansions of the great. 

I was very much shocked at Tatta by a result 
of what the Ameers of Sindh consider a merciful 
dispensation of justice, in the form of a caged 
criminal, who for a case of murder has been in- 
earcerated there for the last thirty years, until 
reason has fled, and madness usurped its place. 
The murderer was a Syud, an additional reason 
for his life being spared, but in general it is a 
rule of the Ameers never to punish eapital offences 
with death. Nothing could be more foul and revolt- 
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ing than the appearance of this poor wretch, with 
his cowering form, long matted hair, twisted nails, 
and glaring eyes, emaciated and senseless, and we 
felt how far more merciful would it have been to 
have blown him from a gun, immediately after 
his crime, than to have kept him thus to become 
& maniac in the world that he had outraged. 

The laws by which Sindh is governed, are 
founded on the Koran, but abuse is so common 
that it is difficult to know what they are, or how 
they will be applied ; and if the poor man seeks 
redress, either from a Syud, or from one of the 
Ameer’s military retainers of any rank, he may be 
quite sure the case will be given against him ; 
while family feeling frequently shows itself in a 
form terrible indeed to those unaccustomed to the 
pecs of Mohammedan feeling; I have 

nown a hapless girl fall by a brother’s sword, 
and a robber cut to pieces by his father, lest his 
crimes should lead to the disgrace of the house. 

Several drawings that have appeared of Hyder- 
abad have afforded a tolerable and general idea 
of what it is, a large brick-built fort standing on 
a stony eminence near the river, and as desolate 
and uncomfortable looking a place as can well be 
imagined. The Ameers had little notion of state, 
their Durbar being held in a poor white-washed 
sort of hall, crowded with Beloochee mercenaries, 
and dirty Sindhian soldiery, while the corners 
were occupied by Natch girls, who with their 
hands to their mouths shriek forth Persian songs 
in the vain hope of conquering all the din. The 
dress of the Ameers of Hyderabad did not by its 
richness add any thing to the general effect, for 
it consists simply of a white cotton garment, with 
a Tatta scarf about the waist, and a Sindhian 
brocaded cap, the Beloochee Arms forming thei 
principal ornament. All that the Amectrs ete 
wont to pride themselves on in Hydetabad was 
their artillery, kept in order by an Englishman 
named Howell, alias ‘Said Khan,” and bad 
enough it was. 

The Bazaar of Hyderabad is worthy remark, as 
it presents a curious grouping of most of the 
natives of the N.W.; there, for instance, may be 
seen the haughty Moslem, mounted on his strong 
Khorassan steed, decorated with rich trappings, 
appearing much as he would do elsewhere, but 
for the strange looking Sindhi cap, and_ the 
striped gold and silk Moultaun scarf, which he 
has wound round an enormous waist, extended to 
the largest possible circumference by the liberal 
diet of a gallon of goat’s milk daily, and sugar 
a discretion. Then we have the Affzhan, with a 
dark blue cloth wound over his breast, his long 
matted hair falling in ringlets on his shoulders, 
his olive cheek tinted by the mountain breeze, 
and his eye beaming with fire and resolve. The 
Syud_ of Pisheen, in his goat’s-hair cloak ;—the 
fair Heratee—the merchant of Candahar with 
loose and flowing garments and many coloured 
turban, the tall Patan with heavy sword and 
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haughty swagger, looking as if he longed to court 
offence, and among the rest, the filthy Sindhian 
with coarse garments and greasy cap, with the 
small, cringing, miscrable looking Hindoo, own- 
ing, perhaps, lacs, yet dreading the brow-beating 
of the Moslem; these present a fair sample of 
the whole, yet picturesque as the grouping is, 
we miss the desert Beloochee, with his pate 
hair, ponderous turban, sword, matchlock, and 
high-bred mare. But the freebooter of the plain 
loves not cities, and is seldom to be seen in them. 
It will easily be imagined, that while the shawl- 
merchant. of Cashmere, the fruit-seller of Cabool, 
the carpet-maker of Herat, and the turquoise 
trader of Meshid, all jostle together on the broad 
principle of common interest, each varies in lan- 
guage, bearing, and costume. Thus, Persian, 
Pushtoo, Beloochee, Sindhi, and Hindostanee, 
are all to be heard in turn, or unhappily for the 
listener’s ear, sometimes together, for good chap- 
manship requires language, and in the East the 
gift is seldom exercised sparingly. 

The great manufacture of Hyderabad is of 
small lackered boxes, that are both curious and 
pretty; two or three layers of different coloured 
woods, red, green, blue, and yellow, are laid one 
over the other in the manner of veneering, when 
with a small awl the pattern required is stamped 
through the several surfacirigs, whose varied colours 
produte the required design. The Sindhians are 
very fond of these boxes; they keep betel nut, snuff, 
tobacco, and opium if, them, arid convert the 
larger ones into pen and paper cases. The latter 
trust be always.of gobi size, however, for much 
is required ih the Hsst before a letter can be 
sent—first there is the paper always so ragged 
rate that scissors art tequited to clip it; then 
ink and Coarse reed pens, with a huge knife to 
carve thert into form; net, red lead, and gold 
leaf to sprinkle over the paper in honour of the 
receiver; then paper envelopes, to be secured 
with paste, before the Persian signet is attached; 
and to conclude, a brocade bag to be covered with 
one of muslin, secured at the mouth with cord 
and tassels. 

The result of the Ameers’ government of Sindh, 
which was a purely despotic one, has been im- 
poverishment to the land, misery to the poor, 
favouritism and evil among the rich, with igno- 
rance, fear, and oppression to all. The know- 
ledge of art, the learning, the industry, which may 
in some degree have remained after the Moslem 
conquest of Sindh in the ycar of the Hejira 77, 
and the expulsion of the Hindoos from their 
rich and beautiful city of Alor, was by degrees 
utterly lost; the Hindoos who became converts 
to the creed of Islam, soon felt the oppression of 
Moslem rulers, and fled to other lands, while those 
who held firmly to their ancestral faith, were 
driven to the mountains, to gain a precarious 
existence as they might, tending their flocks and 
plundering by turn. All, therefore, that is beau- 
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tiful, and much of what is useful, is brought from 
far, and the court of Hyderabad was indebted to 
Persia, Khorassan, Benares, or the Ports of the 
Sutledge, for all the fabrics and adornments 
_which are prized so highly by these Barbaric 
Princes, who, to pay the foreign merchant for his 
goods, oppresses the native artizan, whose cun- 
ning has been lost by the exaction of Sindhian 
despots. 
Sindh, we hope, will now be free from the erucl 
incubus that has so long oppresscd it, although the 
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personal courtcousness and princely bearing of 
the Amcers induce a regret that they could not 
have been instructed to govern their own country 
on the rules of justice, instead of depriving them 
of the power they so long possessed ; it would 
have been good, had it becn deemed politic, to 
teach the barbarian lords of Sindh the mutual 
dependence of princes and their subjects; and 
that the oppression of a people never yet led to 
the wealth or true agyrandisement of kings. 





HE valleys of the Pyre- 
nees are each possessed 
of a separate charm,—one 
"J being distinguished from the 
other by some peculiar feature. 
Thus the Vallée d’Aspe has cha- 
racteristics which render it unlike 
that of Ossau, although, in point 
of beauty, they are the same. 
From the high terrace of the fine, boldly situ- 
ated town of Oleron, a range of snow-covered 
mountains, startling in their vicinity, disclose a 
new region, the entrance to which is by an open- 
ing at the extremity of a fertile and smiling 
plain. As soon as the traveller has entered this 
gorge, he finds himself between high hills covered 
with verdure and foliage for some distance; as 
he continues to ascend, the hills rise and begin to 
assume a more savage aspect, while the hoarse 
voice of the rushing torrent at their base becomes 
more hollow, and its course more impatient and 
wild. This beautiful mountain stream is called 
the Gave d'Oleron, and is here very wide and 
full, although the rocks which impede its course 
prevent it from showing itself in such breadth as 
at the town from which it takes its name, beneath 
whose walls it joins its brother torrent, arrived 
from the heights of Gabas, as green and clear and 


sparkling as iteelf. 











The colour of these waters is quite enchanting 
to the eye: nothing can exceed the brillianey 
and purity of the soft green hue which tinges 
them as they pour over the grey rocks in foaming 
cascades, while here and there, as they lie com- 
paratively quiet in little lakes, between the stony 
ramparts which hem them in, their tint is that of 
the deepest and richest emerald. Every step down 
this delicious valley shows new beauties, and still 
the charming Gave keeps up its eternal animation. 
When summer is in its prime, nothing can be 
conceived more exquisite than the plain of Bedous, 
which lies, a piece of table land as it were, in the 
midst of the rugged passes which lead from it on 
one side towards Ploron and the Pays Basque, 
and on the other to Saragossa, and the Spani: 
wilds beyond. Bedous is now an insignificant 
village at the extremity of the gorge over which 
the snowy mountains frown, and overhang it so 
close that every winter threatens to overwhelm 
its church and houses in ruin; but just in the 
centre of the luxuriant lawn, and meadows, and 
corn-fields which fill up the space between, stands 
the once important and still metropolitan town of 
Accous, celebrated above all its other attractions, 
as the birthplace of the poet Despourrins, the 
Virgil of the Vallée d’Aspe, whose songs are sung 
by every shepherd of the Pyrenees, and whose 
fame will never die, at least there. : 
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At some little distance from Accous, concealed 
amongst the mountains, lies the romantic village 
of Aydious, which peeps forth from its elevated 
Pe like a dove’s nest amidst a grove of pines. 

ere, in this secluded spot, lived a widow, with 
an only daughter, called by all her neighbours by 
the diminutive of Anesquette, for she was like 
the lambs she tended in gentleness, gaiety, and 
the beauty. She had never been into any of 
villages or towns which border the Gave, and 
only led her flock to the high hills immediately 
above Aydious. She had heard that there was 
a world beyond, but she knew it not, and the 
idea of extending her wanderings as far as Be- 
dous, appeared to her a thing not to be attempted. 
Occasionally she looked down from the moun- 
tain above Accous, and beheld the spire and 
tower of its fine church with great awe, and its 
crowding houses with almost a shudder, rejoicing 
that it was not her fate to breathe the air of 0 
pent-up a place. There was a town whose re- 
nown had reached her, but its fame was of 80 
doubtful a nature, that she almost shrunk from 
the knowledge of its existence. This was Les- 
cun, situated high up in the mountains far away 
from the main path through the valley, and only 
reached by a pstilous ascent, by roaring tata- 
racts, and through gorges of rock of terrible 
height, whose shapes were so strange and me- 
LOR, that it seemed as if they were the forms 
of evil spirits turned into stone, and only await- 
ing a signal to start out on the unwary wanderer. 
It was not, however, the rugged aspect of this 
retreat which was its most revolting feature 
those who inhabited it were said to be persons 
without ness, religion or mercy; they were 
held in abhorrence by all, and feared as much as 
they were hated. It was more than suspected 
that they lived chiefly by contraband trade; 
and the only crimes that had ever been heard 
of in the valley, had their seat in that abode 
reprobated by all honest and well-thinking 


persons. 

The inhabitants of Lescun, however, concerned 
themselves but little about the opinion of their 
neighbours: they were very rich, and were con- 
tent, provided they evaded the officers of excise, 
who kept but a careless watch on the frontier, 
and were not too acute in their scrutiny of the 
apparently tired travellers, who, arriving from 
Spain by Urdos, took their way down the valley 
and struck suddenly off, by almost impracticable 
paths, to the unseen village, where their toils 
were ended for the time, and where they re- 
Joiced over the gains which their last trip into 
Spain had procured them, displaying the mer- 
chandize which they had icestany smuggled 
into France in exchange for that they had car- 
ried with them. 

_ However suspicious the characters of the na- 
tives of Lescun might be, their reputation for 
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wealth procured them a certain degree of respect 
from those of the lower towns in the valley en- 
gaged in trade, although, in so simple a village as 
Aydious, they were looked upon as persons to 
avoid. The mother of Anesquette had a brother, 
whose business flourished in Accous, and who 
might be considered a man of the world, for he 
was frequently obliged to make journeys as far as 
Oleron itself, to dispose of the wool jn which he 
dealt ; he was accustomed to pay visits, rare, but 
welcome, to his widowed sister; and after an in- 
terval of more than a year, one fine summer's 
evening he climbed the steep hills which sepa- 
rated their abode, and arrived at the cottage 
where Anesquette’s mother was seated outside 
spinning with great diligence, her eyes occasion- 

ly turned towards a mountain path by which 
her daughter was accustomed to descend when 
the shades of night were beginning to fall. 

M. Galabin was received with open arms by 
the widow, who instantly commenced repre 
the absence of Anesquette, who was, she said, 
later than usual that night, but would not now 
be many minutes before she arrived. 

“© My young friend, the son of Jean Escuré,” 
said M. Galabin, as he introduced a companion, 
‘will, I am sure, not grudge going to the top of 
the hill to look for my pretty niece; for my time 
is but short, and I cannot afford to miss her so- 


ciety.” 

The young man appealed to instantly professed 
his willingness to go in search of the shepherdess, 
and his eyes sparkled ad he bounded off on his 

ble errand. 

“ How fortunate !” said he to himself; ‘‘I shall 
at length see this beauty about whom there is s0 
much talk at Accous—they say she is far more 
beautiful than any girl in the valley. I wonder 
if she is better looking than Jeannette.” 

He had not long to speculate, for ata turn of 
the path, just crossing a little bridge over a 
rushing stream, he saw before him her whom he 
sought ; but few persons had beheld her as he 
then did, for perhaps it was the first time in her 
life that she had been agitated by anger or terror. 
She was running at full speed, her fine hair flying 
wildly from beneath the bright tinted handker- 
chief which bound her head, her colour heightened, 
and her eyes flashing with excitement. When 
she saw the young man who was sent to seek her, 
she increased her pace, as if she at once 
his errand; and the moment she reached the spot 
where he stood, she uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure, and stopped to take breath. As she did 
so, young Escuré gazed upon her with asto- 
nished admiration, and the parallel of the beauty 
of his acquaintance Jeannette with hers never 
occurred to his mind, for it even appeared to him 
that an angel would be unworthy to compare to 
her. She wore the costume of her mountains, 
which is peculiarly becoming, consisting of a dark 





n petticoat and black velvet boddice and jacket 
ed with scarlet, a white stomacher, and long 
sleeves ornamented with bright buttons at the 
wrists: a handkerchief of many colours on her 
head, fantastically tied, over which a scarlet peaked 
hood was generally thrown, but now hung behind 
at her back. Her pretty little feet were bare, but 
a scarlet frill adorned the dark leggings which 
reached to her ancles, 

After a few moments’ pause, during which she 
turned a frightened look towards the way she had 
come, Anesquette acknowledged the courtesy of 
young Escuré, who stood with his brown berret 
in his hand, as if awaiting her pleasure. “I am 
sure,” said she, “that you are a friend; do you 
not come from my mother?” As she spoke, she 
turned on him a pleased look, accompanied with 
a smile which completed the fascination already 
hs ae He explained the object of his coming, 
to hasten her return.” 

“Oh,” cried she, ‘1 should have long since 
been hame, but I have been strangely frightened ; 
however, now you are with me, I can go back 
without fear and fetch my flock.” 

These words were charming to the ear of the 
young man, for they at once associated him with 
herself, asked his protection, and placed him in 
her confidence. 

‘Has any one dared to frighten you?” ex- 
claimed he, his colour rising as he spoke. 

“‘T know not who it was,” replied Anesquette, 
“but I do not doubt he must have come from 
Lescun, where all bad ple live. He isa tall, 
dark man, with very black eyes, and he darted 
suddenly out from behind the rocks above there, 


startling me very much. I thought, however, he 
would pass on, but he approached and insisted on 
my staying to hear what he had to say; he told 
me he had watched me for some time, and that 
it was of no use my flying away, as he wished 
to relate to me something very particular. He 
tried to detain me, but I would not stay; and at 
last, when I ran from him, he pursued me with 
strange words, and I quite lost my presence of 
mind, and was hurrying down to the village as 
fast as possible to escape him, when happily I 
met you. Perhaps,” she added smiling, “I 
was foolish to be so terrified; but it is getting 
late, and he had such a strange, un ly look, 
that I could not but think of the giant of the Pic 
d’Anie, who, you know, is known to come down 
from his garden at the top of the mountain, and 
is said to carry off young maidens and sometimes 
their lambs together.” 

Escuré walked on with an agitated step, and in 
no very agreeable mood, in hopes of finding the 
intruder who had terrified his beautiful charge, 
but there were now no symptoms of his appearing 
again, nor had he left any trace of his presence. 
The flock was gathered and penned for the night, 
and at length the pair descended the steep toge- 
ther to the cottage. Their long absence had 
increased the anxiety of the widow, and they were 
both hailed with embraces on the cause of their 
delay being recounted. It seemed as if a mutual 
understanding had immediately sprung up between 
each of the parties; and before they parted that 
night, they talked and er and related stories 
to each other as if they been acquainted all 
their lives. 
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“T wonder who the fellow was who interrupted 
my niece,” said Galabin to his young friend, as 
they went back to Accous; “perhaps she is not 
far wrong in imagining he came from Lescun, for 
they are asad set—the less they see of her the 
better. I care not much for their society myself, 
but in the way of business I am often obliged to 
deal with them, and indeed to-morrow I am 
forced to go there on account of traffic: this is 
between ourselves.” 

“Let me accompany you,” said Escuré sud- 
denly, “as I am to be brought up to your trade, 
it is fit I should know something of its secrets ; 
and I may besides be useful in case of your meet- 
ing with any awkward adventure.” 

Galabin did not oppose the young man’s wish, 
and the next evening they set out together for 
the wild spot never sought openly by any of the 
inhabitants of the valley. As they proceeded, 
Galabin could not resist opening his mind to his 
young apprentice, for such Escuré was, on a sub- 
ject which was uppermost in his thoughts. 

“T have been considering,” said he, ‘ that my 
niece Anesquette is very pretty and genteel, and 
it is a pity she should remain always shut up 
amongst these hills, without being scen by any 
one ;—why such a face as that would make a for- 
tune at court, and who knows but that she might 
make a conquest of some rich man, and be able 
to raise the family. My sister is poor, and b 
and by she may be entirely thrown on me, whic 
would be inconvenient enough—whereas, if my 
niece marries well, what a difference it would 
make! I will tell you my idea. Theman I am 
going to at Lescun is a Spaniard, long resident 
there; he has great wealth, and an only son, who 
will settle to no business, but is always roaming 
about the mountains, sometimes disappearing for 
weeks and months together, and annoying his 
father, wHo has a good fortune to give him, but 
has no pleasure in fis society, and wants to marry 
him and make a home. He would then leave 
Lescun and settle at Accous, and enjoy the money 
he has amassed. Now, if this young man were to 
marry Anesquette—” 

“How !” cried Escuré, ‘would you give her 
to a dissolute, idle, perhaps wicked, man like this 
you speak of?” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Galabin, laughing, “all 
women must take their chance—he would be the 
same as another when once sobered down by ma- 
trimony; and then think what a match it would 
be—why his father has bags of gold uncounted.” 

Escuré sighed, for he recollected that he was 
penniless, and his father a poor man, with nothing 
but industry to support himself and a large fa- 
mily. He sighed again, for he had heard some- 
thing not unlike this before, when the merits of 
the young heiress of Accous, Jeannette, had been 
discussed in their family, and his mother had ex- 
pressed her opinion, that if he followed up his ad- 
vantage, he might one day call her his bride, for 
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she evidently regarded him with no indifferent 
eye. Till he saw Anesquette he had listened with 
satisfaction to these speculations, but a change 
was now effected in his mind, and he had forgotten 
the existence of the heiress altogether. 

The night was somewhat advanced when the 
travellers arrived at the door of Mendez’ cottage, 
which was to be the end of their journey. M. 
Galabin knocked low, and they were instantly 
admitted. Old Mendez, neither in his habitation 
nor appearance would have given a stranger any 
idea of wealth, for dirt and rags were alone con- 
spicuous in his domicile. His sharp eyes twinkled 
when he recognized M. Galabin, but he looked 
suspiciously at his young companion, 

“My apprentice,” said the uncle of Anes- 
quette, “ who desires to make your acquaintance.” 

“And my son’s, perhaps?” said the old man; 
“if he is fond of mischief, it will be a valuable 
one.” 

With this sncer he rosc, and making a sign, 
left the apartment, followed by Galabin, who 
scemed to understand him well. Escuré re 
mained by the half-extinguished hearth, and fell 
into a train of reflection not peculiarly agreeable. 
He was shocked at the mercenary ideas expressed 
by his master, and the dealings he evidently car- 
ried on with smugglers, gave him no very ex- 
alted opinion of his probity. ‘*‘ Why not be con- 
tent,” he mused, “with moderate gains in an 
honest course of business !—no good can come of 
associating with men like this.” 

He heard, within, voices in low tones, speaking 
with earnestness, and the chink of money met his 
ear: presently Galabin re-appeared, and with a 
somewhat agitated manner, told him, that his 
business was concluded. And, for certain rea- 
sons, it was necessary that they should return at 
once. ‘The truth is,” said he, “I find that the 
famous band of brigands which used to infest 
these valleys, are expected to come back very 
soon; and, as I have a good deal of money about 
me, it will be safest for me to get home before 
they have scent of my visit here. A few strag- 

lers of their party have been seen within a few 
ys, and the rest will doubtless follow.” 

The pair accordingly set out on their return, 
though day had hardly broken; and a thick mist 
still enveloped the mountains. They hurried along 
by rugged paths by the side of a roaring stream, 
and had reached the spot where the cascade of 
Lescun foams and dashes from the projecting 
rocks, and leaps madly over all obstacles into the 
valley below, thundering as it goes. The lower 
ing clouds almost concealed the gigantic head of 
the Pic d’Anic, but suddenly it became distinctly 
visible above the other peaks, and a flash of light 
secmed playing round it for a moment, as the veil 
of clouds was again drawn, and it appeared no 
more. ‘“ We shall have a storm,” said Galabin, 
‘* this sky always portends one—we shall hardly 
reach Accous without it.” 
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A low growl which seemed to rise from the 
caverns near answered this remark—suddenly a 
violent blast of wind came, roaring down the 
valley, making every tree and shrub tremble as 
they bowed to its fury; at the same moment a 
hoarse voice sounded in their ears, commanding 
them to stand, and they found themselves in the 
midst of a ferocious-looking group of armed 
men. 

Escuré and Galabin had neither of them the 
means of defence; but they did not abandon all 
chance of escape, for they might possibly by 
flight elude their enemies; and the howl in- 
stantly occurred to them. They were both well 
acquainted with the mountains, and trusted to 
their being more so than those who arrested their 
pro \. 

hey were, therefore, in an instant flying for 
their lives pursued by several of the band, and 
had gained considerable advantage of distance, 
when the robbers, finding it useless to expect to 
overtake them, had recourse to their carbines, and 
quietly marked their prey. 

“These wretches,” gasped Galabin, “ are 
aware that I have received money from old Men- 
dez. He told me his son was in Spain—the old 
traitor, no doubt, knew better. I am exhausted 
—they shall gain nothing by my death—take this 
purse, you are nimbler hes I—fly, and save this 
at least.” 

He could say no more; but flung a heavy purse 
to the young man, at a moment when a shot, well 
directed, struck him to the earth, and he fell 
bathed in blood: several of the robbers leaped 
from a height, and had nearly gained the spot. 
Escuré saw that resistance was useless—that he 
could not succour his friend, and his only chance 
for life was to fly. Several shots were fired after 
him vainly ; and, with the speed of an izard, he 
darted along, and by circuitous ways, at length 
reached in safety the village of Accous, where he 
hurried to the house of Galabin, and roused the 
neighbours—relating the mischance that had be- 
fallen him. After some delay, occasioned by their 
fears, the villagers at length set forth in a strong 
best but all their search proved fruitless—they 
could not find the unfortunate man, nor was 
there any trace of the brigands to be discovered. 

It was in the house of the village heiress, 
Jeannette, that a rumour took its rise fatal to 
the future destiny of poor Escuré. This young 
woman was attached to the handsome young ap- 
prentice ; and till he had met the beautiful Anes- 
quette, he had apparently been sufficiently sensible 
of her charms. Not that she contemplated be- 
stowing her hand and fortune on him; but her 
ambition was to hold him in her chains. Jealous 
and annoyed to find herself neglected, she first 
began to speak of Escuré with contempt as a bad 
young man, whom she had rejected for his ill- 
conduct; and threw out hints that the death of 
Galabin might be traced to another source than 
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that in which he had directed the attention of the 
inhabitants of Accous. : i 

They had returned together from Leseun— 
there had been no brigands in the valley for a 
long time, and none had been seen since the 
event. It was true, Escuré had given up a purse 
of gold which the dead man had, he said, en- 
trusted to him; but might this not be a blind, 
and more be secreted. 

By little and little these reports were repeated 
and commented on, until, at length, they were 
believed, and poor Escuré was an object of general 
suspicion. 

The widowed mother of Anesquette shared in 
the general opinion, and lamented not only her 
brother’s death, but joined in hatred of his su 
posed murderer. The only person who would 
not give credit to the falsehood, was the pretty 
shepherdess herself, who combatted with the 
greatest resolution all the accusations brought 
against him whom she loved the more, the more 
he was despised by others. 

In the mean time everything went wrong with 
Escuré. His house was burnt by lightning ; his 
little vineyard destroyed by a hurricane when 
others escaped, and his small property ruined ; 
his mother died-and he found himself an outcast 
and destitute. ; 

It was on a bright starlight night, in the 
same spot where he had first seen Anesquette 
by the little bridge over the Gave, that they 

arted. 

y “Tam going,” said he, “my beloved, to join 
the army of the first Consul, and if I live and 
return a rich man, I will claim the promise you 
have so generously given me. Who knows what 
two years may bring of good fortune—let us 
hope the best. I feel assured I shall not always 
suffer under this depression and ignominy, and 
we may yet be happy.” 2 t 

“Tam confident of it,” said Anesquette; “I 
had a dream, and saw you in it a great man in 
a splendid uniform mounted on a fine horse— 
you held in your hand a wedding-ring, and gave 
it me, and we went to church together. Let 
what will happen I will be yours—and only yours ; 
and when you return in two years, you will find 
me the same or dead.” 

Escuré had been gone from Accous for more 
than a year, when a young merchant from Les- 
cun came to settle there. He was remarkably 
handsome and attractive, very rich, and carried 
on great dealings on the frontier. He knew the 
great world of France, and beyond it; for he 
could talk of foreign things, and amaze his 
hearers with his knowledge. It was thought 
that he intended to make an offer to Jeannette, 
who, since the departure of Escuré, had been 
much changed, and had lost her former spirits 
and good looks. Both, however, revived on the 
appearance of the stranger, Valdez; and she 
danced with him at the fétes, and walked with 
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him by the banks of the Gave, and seemed quite 
to have forgotten her former passion. 

But Valdez had been seen more than once 
climbing the steep hills where Aydious lay con- 
cealed in its mountain glen; for he secretly sought 
the acquaintance of the fair shepherdess, whose 
thoughts had never strayed from her unfortunate 
and absent lover. 

Her mother encouraged the visits of the 
young Spaniard, whose wealth gave him great 
charms in her eyes, and she urged her daughter 
to look on him with less coldness; but Anes- 

wette had imagined that she recognized in him 
the person who had terrified her on the first 
evening she had seen Escuré; and, though he de- 
nied ever having been in those parts before, she 
had her secret opinion of him, and her aversion 
was not to be overcome. 

The mother of Anesquette heard with mortifi- 
cation that preparations for the marriage of Jean- 
nette with the handsome stranger were going on, 
and she blamed her daughter for throwing away 
so good a chance of a rich establishment. Val- 
dez had even gone so far as to say, that he would 
at the last relinquish the hand of the heiress, 
if the pennyless shepherdess would listen to his 
suit; but she was inflexible, and wept alone, 
chidden, unhappy, but ever faithful to her secret 
attachment. 

Great was the pomp and gaiety on the occasion 
of the projected marriage in the village of 
Accous; and, when the wedding morning arrived, 
all the splendour of the valley was exhibited in 
honour of a more wealthy match than had ever 
taken place in the country. The morning rose 
brightly ; but just as the bridal procession was 
crossing the square, in front of the church, a low 
growl of thunder was heard, and the clouds ga- 
thering over the sky, rendered the whole valley 
as dark ds night. 

“ Alas!” said one of the guests, “this is a bad 
omen! The Giant of Anie is in wrath, and some 
evil will happen: some one has been in his gar- 
den and gathered a flower, and we shall have a 
fearful tempest.” 7 

“Tt is the 9th of the month,” said another, 
“a fatal day for matrimony. And, above all, the 
9th of May—noces de Mai sont noces mortelles.” 

At this moment a loud shriek was heard, and 
from the path of Aydious, a woman was seen 
hurrying along with gestures of despair, As 
she approached they recognized the mother of 
Anesquette, who, with frantic exclamations, in- 
formed them that her daughter had been forcibly 
carried off by strange men to the mountains, and 
she entreated the aid of the neighbours to pursue 
them, and, if possible, recover her. 

The bridegroom appeared much distressed, and 
exclaimed, that he would be the first, although 
it was his |wedding-day, to lead a party, and go 
in search of Anesquette. He begged the mo- 
ther only to wait till the ceremony was over, and 
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then, in spite of the anger and tears of his bride, 
he would set out. 

He did so, and after an absence of several 
days, for he had gone alone into the mountains 
much further than any of his companions had 
ventured, who feared to enter the village of Les- 
cun, Valdez came back moody and annoyed at 
the fruitlessness of his search. 

Anesquctte, in the meantime, was safe, but 
not where he had expected to find her, in his 
robber’s cave, beyond Urdos, where, in an almost 
inaccessible pass, the band of which the son of 
Mendez was the Captain held their meetings. 
She had been placed in a cell scooped in a rock, 
which seemed sufficiently secure, and had there 
been left by her captors, till their master arriving, 
she was to be delivered to him. Fainting and 
exhausted as she was, they anticipated no escape 
on her part, nor would it have been possible but 
for an accident. 

Finding herself alone in this dim cavern, and 
dreading what her fate might be in the power of 
such men, she had first recommended herself to 
Heaven, and then climbed up to where a chink 
in the rock permitted a gleam of daylight to 
enter. She had just reached the ledge where 
this opening occurred, when, her foot slipping on 
the moist stone, she fell, and in doing so a large 
piece of rock gave way, and she was precipitated 
into a yawning gulf below. She lost all con- 
sciousness, and was only aware of having fallen 
to a great depth: she felt extreme pain in her 
limbs, but on rising and endeavouring to move, 
found herself uninjured and able to walk. She 
groped her way out of the darkness, and to her 
surprise found herself in a few moments in a 
meadow covered with flowers. The change was 
so great that she could hardly believe her senses, 
but remembering the peel of pursuit, she 
hastened her steps, and traversing several fields, 
approached a farm-house. Here she was hospi- 
tably received by the mistress; and while she 
remained with her she learnt that the French 
army was victoriously marching in that direction 
from Saragossa, and was about to enter France 
by the pass of Urdos. A sudden thought took 
possession of her mind, and she resolved to im- 
plore the protection of the. commander of the 
egiment which was in advance. 

Vhen the church of Accous was next adorned 
for a wedding, it was for that of the Colonel of 
that regiment, chief favourite of the First Con- 
sul, one of the bravest and most successful sol- 
dicrs of the French army. He led to the altar 
the beautiful Anesquette, whose smiles and hap- 
ae told that she had no regret for a former 
lover, whom, however, she had not deserted; for 
young Kscuré, the suspected and persecuted 
apprentice of Galabin, was the gay soldier who 
held her hand and called her his wile on that day, 
exactly two years from the time of parsing. 

Amongst the services which he did his country, 
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not the least was that of having discovered the 
retreat of a noted set of brigands in the moun- 
tains, of having cleared Lescun of many sus- 
pected characters, and of having caused the 
apprehension and execution of the captain and 
several of his band, who confessed the murder of 
Galabin before their death. 
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Jeannette, the heiress, wore weeds for some 
time after this, and the young merchant Valdez 
was never afterwards seen in Accous; though no 


one ventured to ask her what had become of her 
husband. 





CURFEW. 


The tangled forest glades and hamlets brown of my native country, the woodsman’s art, the Norman warrior armed for 
the battle, or in his festal hall—the Conqueror’s iron rule, and peasant’s lamp extinguished, all start up at the clamorous peal, 
and fill the mind with fear and wonder.—New Monthly Mag. vol. xx. p. 355. 


Ou many a vision from the grave of Time 

The Curfew’s solemn notes can call again ; 
Responsive to the magic of its chime, 

The tangled forest glades and battle plain 
Arise—the Norman armed for deadly fight 

Or in his castle hall—the cloistered cell, 
The Conqueror’s iron rule, and peasant’s light, 

In haste extingui when the evening bell 

Burst on his startled ear like peal of midnight knell. 


And still at eve the mournful curfew chimes 
As once it sounded in the Conqueror’s day, 
A requiem bell for pomp of feudal times 
When England bent to Norman William’s sway. 
And though alike forgot have passed away 
Victor and vanquished from the altered scene, 
True to their ancient bent, our thoughts will stray 
Back to the days when Malnwood’s oaks were green, 
And at the iron peal, before our eyes 
The’ gloomy terrors of its reign arise. 


The dusky shades of evening gathering round, 
And shrouding in a veil of twilight dye, 
The castle frowning from its moated mourfi, —_ 
The forests old, the ‘huts where poor men lie :”” 
While tolling slow with dull and heavy sound 
The Conqueror’s warning swelling on the gale, 
Now loud and clear, now half by wild winds drowned, 
Seemed, as it sped o’er mountain, moor, and dale, 
To bear the Norman’s hests, the vanquished Anglo’s 


By lamplight conning still the lettered: page, 
(Day all too short his studies to iume) 

The Saxon monk, with mingled grief and rage, 
Heard in his lonely cell those sounds of gloom 

Swinging thcir measured tones “ with sullen roar 
O’er wizard stream and fountain,” and in haste 

Tle closed the brass-clasped tomes of monkish lore, 
And while his darkened cell in ire he paced, 

He gave a sigh to Harold’s happier reign, 

And wept at thought of Hastings’ corpse-strewn plain. 

H. A. 





2 EDITOR. 


AY we ask the 
reader to behold with 
us a melancholy show 
—a saddening, mise- 
rable spectacle! We 
will not take him to a 
prison, a workhouse, 
a Bedlam, where hu- 
man nature expiates 
its guiltiness, its lack 
of worldly goods, its 
most desolate per- 
‘--* plexity; but we will 
take him to a wretchedness, first contrived by 
wrong, and perpetuated by folly. We will show 
him the embryo mischief that, in due season, shall 
be born in the completeness of its terror, and shall 
be christened with a sounding name, Folly and 
Wickednegs standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James's Park. The royal 
standard of England burns in the summer air— 
the queen is in London. We pass the palace, 
and in a few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, 
reader, ig, the miserable show we promised you. 
There are some fifty recruits, drilled by a sergeant 
to do homicide cleanly, handsomely. ti Birdcage 

: bes Glory sits upon her eggs, and hatches 
eagles ! 
ow very beautiful is the sky above us! What 
a blessing comes with the fresh, quick air! The 
trees, drawing their green beauty from the earth, 
quicken our thoughts of the bounteousness of this 
teeming world. ere, in this nook, this patch, 
where we yet feel the vibrations of surrounding 
London —even here, nature, constant in her 
beauty, blooms and smiles, uplifting the heart of 
man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God's image 
with a musket. Your bosom still expanding with 
pee to nature, for the blessings she has 

eaped about you, behold the crowning glory of 
God’s work managed like a machine, to slay the 
image of God—to stain the teeming earth with 
homicidal blood—to fill the air with howling 
anguish! Is not yonder row of clowns a melan- 
choly sight? Yet are they the sucklings of 





Glory—the baby mighty ones of a future Gazette. 





Reason beholds them with a deep pity. Imagina- 
tion magnifies them into fiends of wickedness. 
There is carnage about them—carnage, and the 
pestilential vapours of the slaughtered. What a 


fine looking thing is war! Yet, dress it as we 
may, dress and feather it, daub it with gold, huzza 
it, and sing swaggering songs about it—what is it, 
nine times out of ten, but Murder in uniform ! 
Cain, taken the sergeant’s shilling ? 

And now we hear the fifes and drums of her 
majesty’s grenadiers. They pass on the other 
side; anda crowd of idiers, their hearts jumping 
to the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feelings 

rverted, hang about the march, and catch the 
infection—the love of glory! And true wisdom 
thinks of the world’s age, and sighs at its slow 
advance in all that really dignifies man, the truest 
dignity being the truest love for his fellow. And 
then hope and a faith in human progress con- 
template the pageant, its real ghastliness dis- 
guised by outward glare and frippery, and know 
the day will come when the symbols of war will 
be as the sacred beasts of old Egypt—things to 
mark the barbarism of by-gone war; melancholy 
records of the past er of human nature. 

We can imagine the deep-chested laughter—the 
look of scorn that would annihilate, and then the 
small compassion—of the Man of War, at this, the 
dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed 
brain. Yet, oh, man of war! at this very mo- 
ment are you shrinking, withering, like an aged 
giant. The fingers of Opinion have been busy at 
your plumes—you are not the feathered thing you 
were ; and then that little tube, the goose-quill, 
has sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; 
and the corroding nx, even whilst you look at: it 
and think it shines so brightly, is eating with a 
tooth of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in 
the deed—nay gather glory from it—is the act of 
the wild animal. The force of muscle and dex- 
terity of limb, which make the wild man a con- 
queror, are deemed in savage life man’s highest 
attributes. The creature, whom in the pride of 
our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually 
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desolate, has some personal feeling in the strife— 
he kills his enemy, and then, making an oven of 
hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning 
satisfaction, eats it. His enemy becomes a pare 
of him; his glory is turned to nutriment ; and he 
is content. What barbarism! Field-marshals 
sicken at the horror; nay, troopers shudder at 
the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil? In 
the murder, or the meal? Which is the most 
hideous deed—to kill a man, or to cook and eat 
the man when killed? 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The 
craft of man has made a splendid ceremony of 
homicide—has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trum- 
cS braying. He kills according to method, and 

worldly honours for his grim handiwork. He 
does not, like the unchristian savage, carry away 
with him mortal trophies from the skulls of his 
enemies. No; the alchemy or magic of autho- 
rity turns his well-won scalps into spears or 
hangs them in stars and crosses at his button- 
hole; and then, the battle over—the dead not 
eaten, but carefully buried—and the maimed and 
mangled howling and blaspheming in hospitals— 
the meek Christian warrior marches to church, 
and reverently folding his sweet and spotless 
hands, sings Ze Deum. Angels waft his fervent 
thanks to God, to whose footstool—on his own 
faith—he has so lately sent his shuddering thou- 
sands. And this spirit of destruction working 
within him is canonized’ by the craft and igno- 
rance of men, and worshipped as fide ! 

And this religion of the sword—this dazzling 
heatheniam, that makes a pomp of wickedness— 
seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of 
life. Swords and drums are our baby playthings ; 
the types of violence and destruction are made 
the pretty pastime of our childhood; and as we 
aed older, the outward magnificence of the ogre 
3lory—his trappings and his trumpets, his pri- 
vileges, and the songs that are shouted in his 

raise—ensnare the bigger baby to his sacrifice. 
ence, slaughter becomes an exalted profession ; 
the marked, distinguished employment of what, 
in the jargon of the world, is called a gentleman. 

But for this craft operating upon this igno- 
rance, who—in the name of outraged God—would 
become the hireling of the Sword? Hodge, poor 
fellow, enlists. He wants work; or he is idle, 
dissolute. Kept, by the injustice of the world, 
as ignorant as the farm-yard swine, he is the 
better instrument for the world’s craft. His ear 
is tickled with the fife and drum; or he is 
drunk ; or the sergeant—the lying valet of glory 
—tells a good tale, and already H is a 
warrior in the rough. In a fortnight’s time 
you may see him at Chatham; or, indeed, he 
ae! one of those we marked in Bird he 

ay by day, the sergeant works at the bloc 
hoeinen: tad chipping and chipping, at length 
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carves out a true, handsome soldier of the line. 
What knew Hodge of the responsibility of man? 
What dreams had he of the self-accountability 
of the human spirit? He is become the lackey 
of carnage, the liveried footman, at a few pence 
per day, of fire and blood. The musket-stock, 
which for many an hour he hugs—hugs in sulks 
and weariness—was no more a party to its pre- 
sent use, than was Hodge. © That piece of walnut 
is the fragment of a tree which might have given 
shade and. feuit for another century; homely, 
rustic people gathering under it. Now, it is 
the instrument of wrong and violence ; the work- 
ing tool of slaughter. Tree and man, are not 
their destinies as one? 

And is Hodge alone of benighted mind? Is he 
alone deficient of that nowt of moral right 
and wrong which really and truly crowns the 
man, king of himself? When he surrenders up 
his nature, a mere machine with human pulses, to 
do the bidding of war, has he taken counsel with 
his own reflection—does he know the limit of the 
sacrifice? He has taken the shilling, and he 
knows the facings of his uniform. 

When the born and bred gentleman, to keep 
to coined and current terms, pays down his 
thousand pounds or so, for his commission, what 
incites to the purchase! It may be the elegant 
idleness of the calling; it may be the bullion and 
glitter of the regimentals; or, devout worship- 

er, it may be an unquenchable thirst for glory. 

rom the moment that his name stars the Ga- 
zette, what does he become? The bond-servant 
of war. Instantly, he ceases to be a judge between 
moral right and moral injury. It is his duty not to 
think, but to obey. He has given up, surrendered 
to another, the freedom of his soul: he has de- 
throned the majesty of his own will. He must 
be active in wrong, and see not the injustice: 
shed blood for craft and usurpation, calling blood- 
shed valour. He may be made, by the iniquity 
of those who use him, the burglar and the 
brigand; but glory calls him pretty names for 
his prowess, and the wicked weakness of the 
eat shouts and acknowledges them. And is 
this the true condition of reasonable man? Is it 
by such means that he best vindicates the great- 
ness of his mission here? Js he, when he most 
gives up the free motions of his own soul—is he 
then most glorious? 

A few months ago, chance showed us a band: 
of ruffians, who, as it afterwards appeared, were 
intent upon most desperate mischief. They 
spread ‘heniaalver over the country, attacking, 
robbing, and murdering all who fell into their 
hands. Men, women, and children, all suffered 
alike. Nor were the villains satisfied with this. 
In their wanton ruthlessness, they set fire to 


cottages, and tore up and destroyed plantations. 
Every footpace of their march was marked with 
blood and lation. 


Who were these wretches !—you ask. What 
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place did they ravage? Were they not caught, 
and punished 

They were a part of the sony of Africa ; 
valorous Frenchmen, bound for Algiers, to cut 
Arab throats; and in tho name of glory, and for 
the everlasting honour of France, to burn, pil- 
Inge, and despoil ; and all for national honour— 

for glory ! 

But Glory cannot dazzle Truth. Does it not 
at times appear no other than a highwayman, 
with a pistol at a nation’s breast! A burglar, 
with a crow-bar, entering a kingdom. Alas! in 
this world, there is no Old Bailey for nations. 
Otherwise, where would have been the crowned 
heads that divided Poland? Those felon mon- 
archs, anointed to—steal? It is true, the his- 
torian claps the Penn tae conqueror in the dock, 
and he is tried by the jury of posterity. He is 
past the verdict, yet is not its damnatory voice 
lost upon generations. For thus is the world 
taught—albeit slowly taught—true glory; when 
that which passed for virtue is uly tested to 
be vile; when the hero is hauled from the car, 
and fixed for ever in the pillory. 

But war brings forth the heroism of the soul: 
war tests the magnanimity of man. Sweet is the 
humanity that spares a fallen foe; gracious the 
compassion that tends his wounds, that brings 
even a cup of water to his burning lips. Granted. 
But is there not heroism of a grander mould? 
—The heroism of forbearance? Is not the hu- 
manity that refuses to strike, a nobler virtue 
than the late pity born of violence? Pretty is 
it to see the victor with salve and lint kneelin, 
at his bloody trophy—a maimed and Ricnied 
fellow-man,—but surely it had been better to 
withhold the blow, than to have been first mis- 
chievous, to be afterwards humane. 

That nations, professing a belief in Christ, 
should couple glory with war, is monstrous blas- 
phemy. Their faith, their professing faith, is— 
“Jove one another:” their practice is to—cut 
throats; and more, to bribe and hoodwink men 
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to the wickedness, the trade of blood is magni- 
fied into a virtue. We pray mt battle, and 
glorify the deeds of death. @ say, beautiful 
are the ways of peace, and then cocker ourselves 
upon our perfect doings in the art of man-slay- 
ing. Let us then cease to pay the sacrifice of 
admiration to the demon—War:; let us not ac- 
knowledge him as a mighty and majestic prin- 
ciple, but, at the very best, a grim and melancholy 
necessity. 

But there always has been—there always will 
be, war. It is inevitable; it is a part of the 
condition of human society. Man has always 
made glory to himself from the destruction of 
his fellow, and so it will continue. It may be 
very pitiable; would it were otherwise! But 
80 it is, and there is no helping it. 

Happily, we are slowly killing this destructive 
fallacy. A long breathing-time of peace has 
been fatal to the dread magnificence of glory. 
Science and philosophy—povera e nuda filosofia! 
—have made good their claims, inducing man to 
believe that he may vindicate the divinity of his 
nature otherwise t by perpetrating destruc- 
tion. He begins to think there is a better 
glory in the communication of triumphs of mind, 
than in the clash of steel and roar of artillery. 
At the present moment, a society, embracing 
men of distant nations—‘ natural enemies,” 38 
the old, wicked cant of the old patriotism had it 
—is at work, plucking the plumes from Glory, 
unbracing his armour, and divesting the ogre 
of all that dazzled foolish and unthinking men, 
showing the rascal in his natural hideousness, in 
all his base deformity. Some, too, are calculating 
the cost of Glory’s table: some showing what 
an appetite the demon has, devouring’at a meal 
the substance of ten thousand sons of industry— 
yea, eating up the wealth of kingdoms. nd 
thus, by degrees, are men beginning to look upon 
this god, Glory, as no more than a finely-trapped 
Sawney Bean,—a monster and a destroyer—@ 
nuisance ; @ noisy lie. 
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BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


HE Last Stage Coachman! It 
falls upon the ear of every one 
but a shareholder in railways, 
with a boding, melancholy sound. 
In spite of our natural reverence 
for the wonders of science, our 
hearts grow heavy at the thought 
= of never again behdlding the 
“= * sweet-smelling nosegay, the un- 
impeachable top boots, and fair 
white breeches; once so prominent as the uniform 
of the fraternity. With all our respect for expe- 
ditions and busmess-like travelling, we experience a 
feeling nearly akin to disgust, at being marshalled 
to our places by a bell and a fellow with a badge on 
his shoulder; instead of hearing the cheery summons 
“Now then, gentlemen,” and being regaled by a short 
and instructive conversation with a ruddy-faced per- 
sonage in a dustless olive green coat and prismatic 
belcher handkerchief. What did we want with smoke? 
Had we not the coachman’s cigar, if we were desirous 
of observing its shapes and appearances? Who would 
be so unreasonable as ‘to languish for steam, when he 
could inhale it on a cool, autumnal morning, naturally 
concocted from the backs of four blood horses? Who! 
—Alas! we may propose questions and find out an- 
swers to the end of the chapter, and yet fail in re- 
forming the perverted taste of the present generation ; 
we know that the attempt is useless, and we give up 
in sorrowful and philosophic ‘resignation, and proceed 
undaunted by the probable sneers of railway directors, 
to the recital of— 
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Methought I walked forth one autumn evening to 
observe the arrival of a stage coach. I wandered on, 
yet nothing of the kind met my eye. I tried many 


an old public road—they were now and 
miry, or desecrated by the abominable presence of a 
station.” I wended my way towards a famous road- 
side inn: it was desolate and silent, or in other words, 
“To Let.” ‘I looked for ‘the commercial room:” not 
a pot of beer adorned the mouldering tables, and not 
a pipe lay scattered over the wild and beautiful seclu- 
sions of its once numerous “boxes.” It was deserted 
and useless ; the voice of the traveller rung no longer 
round its walls, and the merry horn of the guard 
startled no more the sleepy few, who once congre- 
gated round its hospitable door. The chill fire-place 
and broad, antiquated mantel-piece presented but one 
bill—the starting time of an adjacent railroad; sur- 
mounted by a representation of those engines of de- 
struction, in dull, frowsy lithograph. 

I turned to the . _Where was the oastler with 
his unbraced breeches and his upturned shirt sleeves ? 
Where was the stable boy with his wisp of straw and 
his sieve of oats? Where were the coquettish mares and 
the tall blood horses? Where was the manger and the 
stable door ?—All gone—all disappeared: the build- 
ings dilapidated and totterin f what use is a stable 
toastoker? The oastler and stable boy had poet 
away—what fellowship have either with a boiler? The 
inn yard was no more! The very dunghill in its 
farthest corner was choked by dust and old bricks, 
and the cock, the pride of the country round, clamoured 
no longer on the ruined and unsightly wall. I thought 
it was possible that he had satisfied long since the 
cravings of a railway committee; and I sat down on 
a ruined water-tub to give way to the melancholy re- 
flections called up by the sight before me. 

I know not how long I meditated. There was no 
officious waiter to ask me, “ What I would "ee to 
order?” No chambermaid to simper out “ This way, 
Sir,”—not even a stray cat to claim acquaintance with 
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the calves of my legs, or a horse’s hoof to tread upon 
my toe. There was nothing to disturb my miserable 
reverie, and I snathermatisel railways without distinc- 
tion or exception. 

The distant sound of slow and stealthy footsteps at 
last attracted my attention. I looked to the far end 
of the yard. eavens above! a stage coachman was 
pacing its worn and weedy pavement. 

There was no mistaking him—he wore the low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, whitey-brown, well-brushed 
hat; the voluminous checked neckcloth ; the ample- 


skirted coat ; the striped waistcoast ; the white cords; . 


and last, not least, the immortal boots. But alas ! the 
calf that had once filled them out, had disappeared ; 
they clanked heavily on the pavement, instead of 
creaking tightly and noisily wherever he went. His 
waistcoat, evidently once filled almost to bursting, 
hung in loose, uncomfortable folds about his emaciated 
waist : wrinkles marred the former beauty of 
the fit of his coat: and his face was all lines and fur- 
rows, instead of smiles and jollity. The spirit of the 
fraternity had passed away from him—he was the 
stage coachman only in dress. 

He walked backwards and forwards for some time 
without turning his head one way or the other, except 
now and then to peer into the deserted stable, or to 

lance mournfully at the whip he held in his hand: at 

t the sound of the arrival of a train struck upon his 
ear! 

He drew himself up to his full height, slowly and 
solemnly shook his clenched fist in the direction of 
the sound, and looked—QOh that look! it spoke anni- 
hilation to the mightiest engine upon the rail it scoffed 
at steam, and flashed furious derision at the largest 
terminus that ever was erected; it was an awhally 
comprehensive look—the concentrated essence of the 
fierce and deadly enmity of all the stage coachmen in 
England to steam conveyance. 

‘o my utter astonishment, not, it must be owned, 
unmixed with fear, he suddenly turned his eyes towards 
my place of shelter, and walked up to me. 

“That's the rail,” said he, between his set teeth. 

* It is,” said I, considerably embarrassed. 

* Damn it!” returned the excited Stage Coachman. 

There was something inexpressibly awful about this 
execration ; and I confess I felt a strong internal con- 
viction that the next day’s paper would teem with 
horrible railway accidents in every column. 

“I did my utmost to hoppose ’em,” said the Stage 
Coachman, in softened accents. ‘I wos the last that 
guv’ in, I kep’ a losing day after day, and yet I worked 
on; I wos determined to do my dooty, and I drove a 
coach the last day with an old hooman and a carpet bag 
inside, and three little boys and seven whopping apy 

rtmanteaus outside. I wos determined ay it 

ick to have some passengers to show to the rail, so I 
took my wife and children ’cos nobody else would’nt 
go, and then we guv’ in. Hows’ever, the last time as 
I wos on the road I did’nt go and show ’em an empty 
coach—we wasn’t full, but we wasn’t empty ; we wos 
game to the last !”” 

A grim smile of triumph lit up the features of the 
deposed Coachman as he gave vent to this assertion. 
He took hold of me by the button-hole, and led the 
way into the house. 

“« This landlord wos an austerious sort of a man,” 
said he; ‘‘ he used to hobserve, that he only wished a 
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Railway Committee would dine at his house, he'd 
se em all, and emigrate; and he’d ha’ done it, 
too |”? 

I did not venture to doubt this, so the stage coach- 
man continued. 

“‘T’ve smoked my pipe by the hour together in that 
fire-place ; I’ve read ‘The Times’ adwertisements and 
Perlice Reports in that box till I fell asleep ; I've 
walked up and down this here room a saying all sorts 
of things about the rail, and a busting for happiness. 
Outside this wery door I've bin a drownded in thankys 
from ladies for never lettin’ nobody step through their 
band-boxes. The chambermaids used to smile, and 
the dogs used to bark, wherever I came.—But it’s all 
hover now—the poor feller as kep’ this place takes 
tickets at a Station, and the chambermaids makes 
scalding hot tea behind a mahuggany counter for 
people as has no time to drink it in !”” 

As the Stage Coachman uttered these words, a 
contemptuous sneer puckered his sallow cheek. He 
led me back into the yard; the ruined appearance of 
which, looked doubly mournful, under the faint rays of 
moonlight that every here and there stole through the 
dilapidated walls of the stable. An owl had taken up 
his abode, where the chief oastler’s bedroom had once 
rejoiced in the ros majesty of huge portraits of 
every winner of every ‘ Derby,” since the first days 
of Epsom. The bird of night flew heavily off at our 
approach, and my companion pointed gloomily up to 
the ents of mouldy, worm-eaten wood, the last 
relics of the stable loft. 

“He wos a great friend of mine, was that h’ostler,” 
said the Coachman, “but he’s left this railway- 
bothered world—he was finished by the train.” 

At my earnest entreaty to hear further, he con- 
tinued, 

‘‘ When this h’old place, wos guv ’up and ruinated ; 
the h’oastler as ’ud never look at the rail before, went 
down to havea sight of it, and as he wos a leaning his 
elbows on the wall, and a wishing as how he had the 
stabling of all the steam h’ingines (he'd ha’ done ’em jus- 
tice!) wot should he see, but one of his osses as wos 
thrown out of employ by the rail, a walking along jist 
where the train was coming. Bill jumped down, ass 
he wos a leading of him h’off, up comes the train, and 
went over his leg and cut the ’os in two—‘ Tom,’ says he 
to me when we picked him up; ‘I’m a going eleven mile 
an hour, to the last stage as is left for me to do. I’ve 
always done my dooty with the osses; I’ve bin and 
done it now—bury that ere poor os and me out of the 
noise of the rail.” We got the surgeons to him, but he 
never spoke no more, Poor Bill! Poor Bill!” 

This last recollection seemed too much for the 
Stage Coachman, he wrung my hand, and walked ab- 
my to the furthest corner of the yard. 

took care not to interrupt him, and watched 
him carefully from a distance. 

At first, the one expression of his countenance 
was melancholy ; but by degrees, other thoughts came 
crowding from his mind, and mantled on his woe-be- 
gone visage. Poor fellow, I could see that he was 
enn in imagination the beloved of the ladies and the 

lored of the chambermaids : a faint reflection of the 
affable, yet majestic demeanour, required by his call- 
ing, flitted occasionally over his pinched, attenuated 
features : and brightened the cold, melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance. 
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As I still looked, it grew darker and darker, yet 
the face of the Stage Coachman was never for an in- 
stant hidden from me. The same artificial expression 
of pleasure characterized its Tineaments as belbre. Sud- 
denly I heard a strange, unnatural noise in the air— 
now it seemed like the distant trampling of horses ; 
and now again, like the rumbling of a heavily laden 
coach along a public road. A faint, sickly light, 
spread itself over that part of the Heavens whence 
the sounds proceeded ; and after an interval, a fully 
equipped Stage Coach appeared in the clouds, with a 
railway director strapped fast to each wheel, and a 
stoker between the teeth of each of the four horses. 


In place of luggage, fragments of broken steam- 


carriages, and red carpet bags filled with other me- 
mentos of railway accidents, occupied the roof. Chance 
passengers appeared to be the only tenants of the out- 
side places. In front sat Julius Ceesar and Mrs. 
Hannah Moore; and behind, Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mrs. Brownrigge. Of all the “insides,” I could, I 
grieve to say, see nothing. 

On the box was a little man with fuzzy hair and 
large iron grey whiskers; clothed in a coat of en- 
gineers’ skin, with gloves of the hide of railway police. 
He pulled up opposite my friend, and bowing pro- 
foundly motioned him to the box seat. 

A gleam of unutterable joy irradiated the Stage 
Coachman’s countenance, as he stepped lightly into his 
place, seized the reins, and with one hearty “ good 
night,” addressed to an imaginary inn-full of people, 
started the horses. 

Off they drove! my friend in the plenitude of his 
satisfaction cracking the whip every instant as he 
drove the phantom coach into the air. And amidst 
the shrieks of the railway directors at the wheel, the 
groans of James Watt, the bugle of the guard, and the 
tremendous cursing of the invisible “insides,” fast and 
furiously disappeared from my eyes. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION. 


BY PAUL PRENDERGAST. 


RoM an attentive ob- 
servationof the signs 
of the times, we have 
become convinced 
that we are now on 
the eve of a Revolu- 
tion which, foraught 
we know, may take 
place in the course 
of the week. Not 
wishing, however, 
to affect the funds, 
alarm the reader, 
promote rebellion, or 
do any other kind of 
mischief, we will state 
that we expect it to 
proceed without the 
slightest confusion, 
contention, or blood- 
shed whatever. — 
Z Moreover that, 

: though it may pos- 
sibly occur within the time above specified, yet that it 
most probably will not. Every thing will depend upon 
the speed or tardiness with which a few maxims of 
common sense, already acknowledged by no small num- 
bers, shall be recognized by the mass of the commu- 





nity. 

"Notwithstanding the mild character of this approach- 
ing Revolution, it will be one of the most sweeping 
kind, tending to nothing short of such an approxima- 
tion to universal equality, as the different capacities of 
men will admit of. It will transcend the desires of the 
most sanguine leveller. 

It will not, however, be brought about by the means 
which levellers heretofore have adopted ; nor will it 
consist in the state of things to which the adoption of 
such means is cal to lead. It will involve no 
universality of at) pots, shirt-sleeves, brutality, and 
bad English. It will not effect the Cis-Atlantic exten- 
sion of incivility, and propagation of spittoons and 
slang. Its authors will not be of those liberal indi- 
viduals who take it hatd that “the Nobility think 
scorn to go in leather aprohs;” or who complain that 
Sir Robert Peel and the Ministry “ are no good work- 
men ;”—albeit they may wish them rather better hands 
at their own business. Our reyolutionists will have no 
wish to see the Duke of Sutherland in fustian mending 
windows, or Lord Brougham in # paper cap, working 
8 centre-bit. 

The coming Revolution will have this advantage, 
that while it will effectually abolish all conventional dis- 
tinctions, it will deprive no one whomsoever of his law- 
ful title. Hence, of course, it will please every body. 
Let us now endeavour to show how it will be accom- 
plished. 

In a moral, as well as in a physical sense, there are 
two ways of levelling. The valley may be exalted, or 
the mountain brought low. Just so may society be 


levelled, either by p down the higher, or raising 
the lower classes. The er is the mode of levelling 
which has been generally adopted in times past. It 
has usually been productive of much mischief, and has 
tended to no als and its agents, for the most part, 
have deservedly been hanged for their pains. There 
are yet levellers of this kind to be found. “It was 
never merry world in England since gentlemen came 
up,” is their axiom and their cry. They bear, to 
every thing included in the name of Aristocracy, an 
enmity, in whose indiscriminateness we do not sympa- 
thize. There is much good to be got out of the aris- 
tocratic body. It is undoubtedly distinguished by 
elegance and refinement. Its members, having little 
else to do than to study behaviour, are naturally more 
polished than other people. They use better lan- 
guage—they sometimes Saale more taste—and a 
greater propriety of gesture and ing than the public 
in general. form a sort of natural institution for 
the cultivation of the Graces, and may be viewed as the 
dancing-masters of society. The humbler classes are 
often accused now-a-days of aping their betters—an 
imitation, except when it e: to their vioes, in our 
en nie sensible. We see nothing essen- 
i in serving out grocery or measuring tape ; 
andes quite convinced that those actions, like Hie 
others, are capable of being performed in a becoming 
manner, Nay, the Aristocracy have taught us as 
much ; witness the demeanour of ladies who turn 
shopkeepers at a fancy fair. We should gladly meet a 
tailor with the deportment of a duke—meaning thereby 
the deportment of one duke towards another. Why 
should not an ordinary cabman drive like a cabman of 
quality ? 

For our part, too, we admit that we owe the aristo- 
cracy thanks for much innocent enjoyment. A walk 
down Regent Street, or around Hyde Park, on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, affords us a treat like that of a flower 
show. We like to look at the fine folks, particularly 
the ladies. Foul befall the leveller who would dis- 
mount those delicate creatures from their earriages ; 
who would view with malignant joy their draperies 
bespattered, their plumes be led, their dainty feet 
shot with mud—who would savagely delight in setting 
the peer to drive a donkey-cart, or the countess to 
one Butterflies and birds of paradise, gainsay 
it who will, are pretty things. 

The levelling which we look to see, will be accom- 
plished, not by the depression of the few, but by the 
elevation of the many. Our expectation is not so 
Utopian as it seems. It will be fulfilled the moment 
the headed takes it into its head to think for 
itself, and discard prejudice. And to this consumma- 
tion society is, and has been for some time, progressing. 
The mental equalization, consequent upon the still 
increasing diffusion of rationality, knowledge, and 
taste, will, in proportion to its extent, efface virtually 
the distinctions of caste. It has already, indeed, done 
so in some measure. Nor is it in the nature of things 
to be otherwise. Mind, as it confers on man his essen- 
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tial superiority to the brute, so does it form the only 
real pre-eminence of one man over another. The 
more general the appreciation of this truth, the less 
will be the value of nominal honours: and when its 
reception shall be universal, title will be an empty 
name. It will then be to little purpose for a man to 
be called a noble lord, who is known to be a base 
knave. 

The importance attached to rank, as such, bears, at 
all periods, and in every nation, an exact proportion to 
the prevailing ignorance. The good old times of uni- 
versal stupidity in this country, and the present state 
of things in China, may serve to illustrate this posi- 
tion. Verbal nobility owes all its worth to opinion ; 
think nothing of it, and it becomes nothing. In 
order to test its intrinsic value, let any one, by an 
imaginary indulgence in self-esteem, conceive himself 
for the nonce to be a SHaxsrgere. Will he feel that 
any title, honour, or dignity that could be conferred 
upon him by the mightiest potentiate on earth, would be 
aught other than an arrogant ithpertinence? Viscount 
Shakspere! Karl Milton! Lord John Dryden! Baron 
Pope! Mr, Cesar! ‘ Worth, then, makes the man, 
and want of it the fellow ;” but what remains is not 
‘leather and prunella,” merely; but a counterfeit: & 
miserable sham. Ought not a man to be ashamed of 
himself, as a paltry, pitiful creature, who prides him- 
self upon worship which his nature commands not, 
and which he derives but from the imbecility of his 
neighbour? Is it not a mean vanity that can batten on 
the adulation of a fool? What need, therefore, to abo- 
lish titles? The wish to do so defeats its own end. 
It involves the admission that they are real advan- 
tages; and thus is a motive furnished to the vanity of 
many to desire their perpetuity, or the chance of gain- 
ing them for themselyes. Thus, also, are the titled 
classes confirmed in the notion of their own superio- 
rity, and in the natural resolution to maintain it. But 
what, were every untitled person in the kingdom to 
become of our mind to-morrow, would these distine- 
tions be thought of by their possessors? They would 
be placed in the category of pig-tails ; of appendages 
useless and absurd. 

* Be it understood that we have no quarrel with a 
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man who would accept a title from motives of interest 
or policy. If people will be aly enough to think the 
more of a physician because he has been dubbed 
“ Sir,” we can as little blame such a one for availing 
himself of their prejudices, as we can a traveller, 
who, in some nonsensical particular, sees fit to accom- 
modate himself to “the natives.” But we honour the 
voluntary chivalrousness of an Abernethy, who, if re- 
port speaks truly, threw away the chance of a baro- 
netcy. 

We trust that, though we have hailed thecomingchange 
in society with rejoicing, no noble lord or honourable 
gentleman will, after the qualification with which we 
have stated our opinions, be angry with us. We would 
curtail no man of his addition ; deprive no name of its 
handle. We are quite willing to call by their honorary 
nick-names all except those whom we honour in reality. 
So we shall hope to be excused if we talk of Scott and 
Byron,—even as we should say, Burns : to be pardoned 
for dropping the King when we mention Alfred. 

Meanwhile the Revolution is advancing. We ex- 
pect very shortly to see the ‘ Fashionable Intelligence,” 
omitted from the newspapers. We apprehend that 
then will soon begin to ask themselves the not very 
{unnatural questions, what can it matter to them to be 
told that Lord Such-a-one had some people yesterday 
to dine with him? and whether it is to them of the 
smallest consequence to know that his Lordship’s party 
was composed of the “haute noblesse,” or only com- 
prised all the Jeremy Diddlers of the Peerage? 

That real distinctions should always subsist ; that 
there should ever be an Aris! of Intellect and 
Goodness, is inseparable from the constitution of human 
nature. For it is not true that all men are born equal ; 
and that they are not so is exemplified in the strongest 
manner, among the very favourites of fortune them- 
selves. One of the commonest phenontena of high 
life, is, the sight of a Peer, not in his place in the 
House of Lords, but in that for which nature has 
adapted him—on the coach-box. 

And now let the Revolution come ; the sooner, we 
say, the better;—that Revolution which will equalize all 
ranks, by exalting human nature in general to the level 
of the GENTLEMAN. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY CATHERINE PARR. 


O ves! the world is brighter to mine eyes, 
Since I have knelt, O Love, before thy shrine, 
Since I have felt within this heart of mine 
The well-spring of devotedness uprise! 

Nor thee, belov’d one, with its rich supplies 
Alone it waters; other hearts than thine 
Drink now more deeply, and more fondly twine 
Than when my soul knew not its energies. 
All things seem nobler, grander, save the lay 
That would the mightiness of love express, 
And this is weaker, fainter, as each day 

Adds to its depth of passionate tenderness. 
Like yonder rose that to the earth is bent 

By the rich breath of its voluptuous scent. 


I wepr o’er blighted hope! a loved form came, 
‘And bending o’er me with affection’s eye, 

Spake of the cold world’s insincerity, 

And my fond trustfulness did gently blame. 

Yes, thou didst blame me—éhou who art the sanie 
As trusting childhood, rendering sigh for sigh, 
A very prodigal of sympathy ! ; 
How worldly wise the maxims thou didst name : 
But O, far other than the one thou thoughtest, 
Far nobler lesson to my soul thou broughtest ; 

I read the language of thy beaming eye 

Which did the cold words of thy lip belie. 

One, one was false, perchance too rashly dear, 
But thy glance taught me there are some sincere. 





BY MISS PARDOE. 


Nor a soul for twenty miles round our neigh- 
bourhood but is acquainted, at least by sight, 
with Mr. John Jefferies of Hyde House. He is 
what the members of the “ Select Club,” holden 
at the Flying Horse, call an odd fish; that is to 
say, a plain, good-humoured, comfort-loving, easy 
description of man, who is ever ready to enjoy 
himself, and willing to promote enjoyment rae 
his friends ; who sells Bie corn, instead of hoard- 
ing it in his barns inst “better times,” and 
who goes to the post-town on Saturdays for six- 
pence, in the baker's light cart. 

The late Mr. Jefferies was a great landholder 
and a staunch Tory: his son is as noted a squire 
and as violent a Whig. He purchases all the 
cheap publications, and reads every Radical journal 
upon which he can lay his hands; holds forth for 
an hour together seine charity-schools and 
poe hospitals; and concludes by making a 
larger donation both to the one and the other 
than any person in the parish, though he declares 
all the time that he is acting against his own 
conviction. He is said to have endeavoured in 
his youth to tempt one or two of the present 
matrons of the village to become the mistresses 
of Hyde House without success, and he now 
revenges himself on them by cramming their 
children with gingerbread, taking the boys out 
shooting, and buying the girls dolls. He has 
twice scandalized the congregation by snoring 


during the sermon on a dark Sunday, and since 
that time pays the beadle fourpence a week to 
rouse him as he passes his pew. Our church is 
indebted to him for its n window-blinds and 
crimson pulpit-cover, which he presented to the 
parish during the time that a third vestry meeting 
was holding to decide on the expediency of pur- 
chasing them; and for this reason, his somnolent 
lapses have been overlooked by the good curate: 
in truth, he is the most public-spirited man in 
the neighbourhood. 

There is one old maiden lady still resident in 
the village, to whom he is said to have been more 
devoted in his youth than to any of her rivals, but 
who refused him for a more modish lover, and 
got jilted for her pains. It is worth a year’s 

urchase to see them together! The repentant 
fair one ogles, and sighs, and seems even now to 
forget how many years have elapsed since she 
frowned denial on his suit, and he shook off her 
chains. She laughs at his jests, espouses his 
pe and smiles at his oddities; while he, on 
his part, attends to every wish which she ex- 
presses or implies, suffers her to slur over her 
card accounts when she loses, and pays scrupu- 
lously when she is a gainer—lets her quietly mark 
too many holes at cribbage, revoke at whist as 
often as she pleases, and count honours when she 
does not hold them ; in short, plays off the lover 
in everything save coming to the point a second 
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time; and appears poreety satisfied when he 
escorts her to church under his umbrella on a 
wet Sunday, and carries her pattens up the aisle, 
to lead her to her pew instead of the altar. 

He has selected the exact spot where he wishes 
to be interred, and has negociated with the under- 
taker the expenses of his funeral; nevertheless, 
he does not suffer the idea of dying to interfere in 
the slightest degree with his enjoyment of exist- 
ence, but smokes his pipe and drinks his punch as 
merrily in the chimney nook, on a winter’s even- 
ing, as though churchyard or gravestone had 
never entered his head. 

His parlour sideboard is on great occasions 
covered with silver cups and tankards obtained 
for fatted oxen and prize sheep, and his mantel- 
per is decorated with a stuffed squirrel and the 

rush of a fox. The housekeeper, who is so fat 
that she can with difficulty preserve her equili- 
brium on recovering from a courtesy, makes the 
best syllabubs and Saale aaken in the parish, and 
ce msequently never lacks guests; she is free of. 
every thing in the house from Mr. Jefferies’ strong 
box to his best bin, and she makes a worthy use 
of his confidence : no beggar is ever turned hungry 
from his door; no sick labourer ever wants his 
howl of soup or his draught of wine if he applies 
at Squire Jefferies’; no stray sheep or pig ever 
gets pounded for intruding on his land; nor did 
the rosy lass who carols merrily of a morning as 
she dusts out the best parlour, ever look for 
another place after she had offered herself at the 
Squire’s ! 

‘he old house is like the old housekeeper, un- 
wieldy and dba Saal in appearance, bearing 
tokens of having become so gradually, and really 
seeming more consequential from its increased 
size ; here a smoking room, and there a summer 
parlour have been added in the whim of the mo- 
ment, until the smooth green before the house 
has almost disappeared. In like manner has the 
gouvernante of Mr. Jefferies increased and ex- 
panded during her residence under his roof ; and 
it is a guod-natured boast of the old gentleman's, 
that, with half the labour, and half the money 
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expended on some neighbouring farms and fami- 
lies, every thing thrives at Hyde House. Assu- 
redly, in no establishment in the county does the 
true old English hospitality shine more eonspi- 
cuously, or is the good old English comfort more 
apparent ; every thing is in its proper place, and 
put to its proper use; there is a profusion of 
every necessary of life without a waste of any; 
you are not annoyed by a crowd of overdressed 
lounging servants, seeming as though they almost 
held in scorn the master whose livery they wear ; 
but many a hat is withdrawn, and many a smiling 
bow greets you as you pass among the honest 
well-fed labourers who throng the servants’ hall, 
to reach the Squire’s snug back room. 

Mr. Jefferies’ greatest, indeed his only anxiety, 
is about his nephew, the heir-apparent to his pro- 
perty ; the lad is a fine, high-spirited fellow, but 
as extravagant as though he had the national 
purse to fly to for supplies. He comes down 
every college vacation to visit his uncle, who has 
determined during the previous half year to read 
him a severe lecture, and to refuse to pay his 
debts; but anger is forgotten as Harry Somerton 
springs from the back of Jesse, the black mare, to 
embrace his uncle; his large blue eyes flashing 
with affectionate delight, and his fine, manly brow 
flushed with exercise—and then, so grown, £0 
improved, so spirited a boy! so exactly what Mr. 
Jefferies could wish in his successor, that it be- 
comes impossible to lecture him. The old house- 
keeper loves him as if he were her own child, 
though many a chiding does he get for mending 
fishing nets and sens. fowling-pieces in the 
Squire's sitting room; but the mad-cap knows 
that he is forgiven at the very moment when she 
leaves the apartments, stroking down her nice 
white apron, though she strives to frown as she 
goes out, so that altogether, I fear, Master Harry 
Somerton stands a very fair chance of being 
spoiled at the great house. 

Such is our neighbour Mr. Jefferies, and long 
may he continue to live among us! for he is a 
public benefit to the parish—a sincere and liberal 
friend, a good landlord, and a kind master. 





THE OLD PROBLEM. 
Discussep ry tHe Porr, rue Stoic, ann tHE Foot, 
By R. HW. HORNE, Avtnor or “ ORION,” &c. &e. 


“ The children of this world are wiser (in their generation) than the children gf light.” 


Stow. Whence comest thou? 
Porr. From the clouds. 
Srow, T wonder not: 
Thy wild and fiery eyes like comets shoot ; 
Thy face is wan and hollow as a ghost ; 
And thy spare dress, ragged and laced by moths, 
Seems the old pastime of the riotous winds. 
Porr, And thou! T see thy wretchedness of pride ; 
Thy sack-cluth mantle and thy famish'd maw ; 
Thy cold and haggard eves, thy faultering limbs ; 
Thy parehd mouth, a dead shell-tish, all a-gape : 
Whence then this look and tone of high resolve, 
That seem a mask and mockery of thy pain! 
Srow, Pain !—why, there’s no such thing—1 scoff at pain: 
My outward coverings I despise—my looks 
Are such as ‘Time bends on the warring world ; 
Calm—keen—indifferent-—but in thine, alas ! 
I trace the misery of a broken heart. 
Porr. What wouldst thou with me ¢ 
Sroie. Man of human grief 
Unfold thy state; I may befriend thee well : 
I'll give thee sage advice. 
Porr. I am of those who love, and rhyme, and sigh : 


Enter Foon, peeping from behind a tree. 
Foon (aside). So ho! a pearl-stringer and a primitive rock! 
Porr. Whose hearts are freighted for deep passion’s sca, 
Strong in defiance breasting the rough storm, 
Yet ever ready when the scorpion world 
Fangs its own nature, to dissolve amidst 
The human waters of our wretchedness. 
Tam of those who revel in the dawn, 
Lifting their spirits on the dim lark’s wing ; 
Or ’midst the cloud-like mountains rove alone 
And breathe deep song to most uncarthly ears, 
Till the impassion’d man is man no more ;— 
Who love the swect spring and the summer air, 
Autumn’s dead gold and winter's beard of snow, 
Tuhaling life from all things, and exhaling 
Responsive spirit and deep dreamy love : 
Whether in glow of fervid noon, or when 
Darkness beneath the ponderous dome of heaven 
Spreads like a sea, extinguishing the stars. 
Srore, But whither tends thy speech ¢—what are thy ends? 
No point T trace where reason’s eye can fix. 
Porr. Iam of those who by the powers of song 
Would make the carth one brotherhoad of peace ; 
Teach virtue, wisdom, and endurance stern, 
Till happiness, the goal af men and gods, 
Become the footstool of rexencrate earth. 
Sroic. Peace, peace—I ask, what art thou? 
Porr. One whose full soul— 
Sroic. How art thou nain’d of men? 
Port. I ama Poct. 
Sroic. What! 
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Porr. I have said—a Poet. 

Foot. (aside). Thou’dst better been a shoe-black. 

Srorc. Poet !—that means the essence of insane: 
One whose light brain spins webs to strangle reason ; 
Who sets his passions warring with themselves, 
Then cries the world doth kill him! Time hath seen many 
Such vain devisers of wild happiness, 
Burning with idle loves and empty words. 


Foot. (aside). Out on thee, sour one! thou hast no more warmth in thy heart's blood than a pickled 
cabbage; not to gainsay thee, however, unto the root, the Poet is truly a dream-eater, who angles 
for golden hope, and pulls up the vanity of self-admiration—the sun i’ the water ! 


Poer. Pride hath few words—lI shall not scan thy talk. 
Stoic. Pride! I’d now laugh did I not scorn all laughter. 
Come, thou lost man, I will unhood thine eyes. 
Porz. Secure in calm superiority 
Of heart, perchance of mind, I wait thy words. 
Foot (aside). Now comes a hard hitch for the Poet’s toe ; 
Somewhat to break the antic shanks of those 
Who dance i’ the middle of their own wild dream. 
Sroic. Thou art of those who love, and rhyme, and sigh— 
Thou art stark mad. Dost love ?—women are false ; 
They point to heaven—then trample on the heart ! 
Dost rhyme ?—men buy thy verses—when thou’rt dead ; 
What recks a corpse of gold; and, for the rest, 
Shall man bear vanity into his grave ! 
Dost sigh ?—thou sigh’st for feverish hope or sorrow ; 
Both are most vain, they work no change in nature— 
Tho’ hope may gild the iron mask of fate, 
Grief and the past steep the bright dream in tears. 
Thou gazest on earth’s produce, and dost tell 
In measur’d words of things in the highway known, 
Open to all; thou flogg’st thy brain until 
Spirit and matter shape them to thy mind, 
Then to thy vision, aha perforce thou deem’st 
Thyself a prophet. Thou wouldst make the earth 
A realm of peace: alas, thou dost not know 
Man’s nature ’gainst his brother wars for ever : 
Beasts, birds, and fish, men, reptiles, slay each other, 
And all that’s living, lives by causing death. 
Porr. Nor cruelty, nor love, the great, the mean, 
Is man’s sole nature : every passion lends 
It’s subtle fire to form the unbounded germ. 
If then o’er childhood’s clear tho’ passive mirror ; 
(Passive as lake in spring-time’s pregnant smile, 
Ere clouds and showers disturb its vision’d trance ;) 
Evil or good with scenic power be spread, 
That will he follow ; teach him therefore good. 
Stoic. Nay, man hath passions which o’erbounding all 
His care-taught childhood, lava-like will burst 
Embodied into action. *Tis most vain 
Thou striv’st a creed of human love to spread : 
As well pour incense on a giant mad, 
Perfume a baboon’s straw, give flowers to Boreas, 
Or send old Thespis raving to the sca. 
Some hearts will praise; more, from self-interest, hate ; 
Myriads look carcless on—but none ae 
Then may the dreaming Poet break his heart. 
Porr. I am content to die e’en for the chance. ‘ 
Stoic. Thou probest man’s heart—spear-wisc—dost know thine own ? 
Thou toil’st in vain for earth, and for thyself ; 
Art thou not, like thy headstrong rhyming race, 
Wan, weak, and poor, and miscrably proud? Qe 
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Foor, (aside). Oh, the malice of truth—the bitter old soothsayer! It’s not enough for king 
cobweb's proud belly-gall that he poison a young fly in the face; he must needs expectorate upon his 
family name! The black-pudding swore his blood was traduced, and got no redress from the people. 


Poer. True. 

Sroic. Doth thy probing touch the germ of change, 
From man or nature ? 

Port. No—yct such may be. 

Stoic. So ona “may be” thou wilt live, until 
A “not yet” finds thee starv'd? 

Poet. Thy spleen doth brood 
Upon my state—I speak of human nature. 

Srorc. I too would joy, were men as thou believ’st 
They might be, and would aid thee could 1 hope 
Such tillage promised harvest ; but "tis secn, 
Those who attempt a mighty good to man 
Must bite through dragon Interest's brazen scales. 
Scorn, chains, and death, have track’d such full-soul’d hopes ; 
While, bitterer still, the blind and ignorant crowd 
For whom they fell, dance first upon their graves 
With keen ingratitude and taunts of shame. 
I well-ni¢h doubt if man be worth the saving. 

Porr. Age and ill-will have frozen not my heart. 


Foot (coming forward). The more words the less conviction, in speaker as well as hearer : there's 
not a whit more truth in that old bubble the occan, than in the wintry pearl-drop at a_fishorman’s 
nose; both are veritably clear to reason, as the eye of philosophy thinks itself. ‘len bushels of flints 
would not pelt a poet off his hobby. Save ye, and save your rags !—by favour of these I judge you're 
brother rhymesters ? 


*  Sroic, Peace—I ne’er made a rhyme. 


Foot. Then thou’st spoken little and thought Icess: the world’s as full of rhyme as a rookery, a 
forest of monkeys, or a quire of alternate echoes. What have we done these last five hundred years 
and more, but rhyme to the dead?) Commend me to the echoes. Cry among rocks “ Where shall 
we dine ?” and the answer is a very old chorus—“ Tally-ho?” 


Porr. Away, good clown ; our converse stern rolls on, 
And will not slant to touch thy wandering brain. 


Foot. That's the driver’s fault—ay, and his loss, too, mayhap, for I could give it wholesome refresh- 
ment, I warrant. 


Porer. What wouldst thou with us and our argument ! 
Foon. Nouglhit, for mine own sake—to advise I came, 
Hearing your clacks were rattling on so merry ; 
The mill sounds well, the grist is on the road, 
And hungry sacks lic piled in flat. despair. 
Ye deem yourselves sound prophets in your pride, 
And seek to rule the world by scoffs or dreams ; 
Passion torch-tickled, knowledge parrot-plum'd, 
Pied fancy and cold palsy at the heart, 
And self-complacent visions sweet to man: 
Whoop ! there they fly!—a most uncnvied flock ! 
Cease brewing physic fur a pot-gut world— 
Poor ragged starvelings, ve must shortly die, 
And some old sacrist with his rusty showl, 
Shall tuck ye up! 
Srotc. Go rave unto the winds : 
Wouldst thou learn aught, then stay ; if not, begone. 
Foor, I learn !—I came to teach! 
Sroic. I bear no earthly pride, 
Else should I deign to scorn thee. 
Foor. Ah!—no pride! 
Thou wear'st a man-skin on thy back? 
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Sroic. Yet have I 

Resign’d all human passions—I am free 
- From pride, ambition, hope, and fear, and feeling ; 

Nor cruel, nor humane, my mind affects 
All things alike ; beast, man, and worms and grass : 
Reckless through life of clothing, fare, or fate, 
With scarce a choice ’midst carth’s companionship. 
Shall idiot curses shake a rock-built throne ? 
Or taunting winds wrinkle a deep-voic’d stream, 
That flows through Nature to Infinity? 
Let war go forth with all his legion’d fangs, 
And glory ‘laugh at crested fratricide ; 
A vein of gold buys half a nation’s blood— 
But not one drop from reason, nor from me. 

Poer. And hast thou blood, who canst not have a heart ? 


Foot. How dost thou name thyself?—methinks it must be a strange name that stands type and 
god-father to all these quiddities of diabolical quietism? He turns his most resolute deaf ear to me, 
which is the first. veritable token he hath given of good listening. An effort against a strong sense is 
very apt to double its action. Fair play is the safest play—though this is just what the world cannot 
understand—nor very few of its crack teachers. 


Poer. He is a philosopher. 


Foot. He’s the Fool's elder brother then—I do glory in mine ancestor, though his history requires 
scholarship to exfoliate. An old kite flew over a corn-field, and quoth he, “ Ail this is mine,” so he 
shook his tail over it comet-wise, to manifest his contempt by quaint baptism ; when a stray ass 
looked up, and winked him down by pure fascination. - At last an Arcadian swineherd caught him, 
and claps me him over head and ears in quick-lime and analysis, to the special blinding of his eyes, 
the rotting of his heart, the tainting of his breath, and then let him loose to criticise humanity. 


Srorc. I cannot feel nor fear the laugh of man. 
My being blends with the intinite universe, 
Self-conscious ; nought my contemplation claims 
Save virtue, passionless, secure and high. 
The ills I cannot ward or change, I'll bear 
Silent and stern—but shed no human tears. 
I gaze upon the earth as on a scene 
Of passing shadows. Man, the puppet, moves, 
Wired to the hand of secret-working nature, 
And blindly figures thro’ his antic life 
Vaunting of will, unconscious of the law 
That hoops him in; but the dim phantascope 
Unveils it’s subtle actions to my ken. 
Man’s ignorance and pride, wild hope and fear, 
Rear gold-based temples for his suppliant prayers : 
I love not—hate not—curse not—nor adore ! 
Poer. Dost thou not live !—didst thou create thyself? 
Sroic. Power breathes around—instinct and all-creative ! 
This I acknowledge and revere. None know 
It’s elements :—that which pours torrent fire 
In volumes down the vast sun’s roaring shell, 
Or calls forth verdure i’ the first leaf of spring 
That. on the hill its little grecn flag waves, 
Are fathomless alike.’ ‘The dead-eyed dream, 
And shapelcss gloom of unsubstantial night 
In ante-natal being—the blind present— 
And Death’s grey ocean populous in souls, 
Rolling towards Eternity—man’s thought 
Shall compass never. 
Porr. By this what gain we? 
A journey thro’ dark woods, and safe return— 
A perilous voyage of imagination, 
Harrowing the unknown seas—discovering nought—- 
Wrestling Impossibility, for a fall! 
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Each in his own way, all are visionarics : 
I now sce plainly man’s philosophy. 


Foon. He forgot to add the frailty of rhyme: the old hawk dropt his bell. 


Porr. Peace, folly. 
Foor (to the Sroiw). Thou'rt a dark lanthorn ; leading men i’ the field 
When moon and star are sous’d in blinding oils 
And near arriv’d upon the central point 
Thou leav'st ’em in the quag: a lean close wick 
Raying forth little light—which fools puff out. 
Stoic. Away, thou voice. 


Foor. Not so—tis now my turn to wagele on a perch. First, here’s the full-fledged animal called 
a Poet, who often standcth topsy-turvy, with a green head and a fiery tail, like a macaw, or a bulrush 
at sunset. He hath as many different sights as a fly, and sometimes he perambulatcth the heavens, 
nose upwards. He liveth frugally upon a cast-off crust, but taketh snuff with the Gods. 


Porr. A frost lock up thy tongue; wilt cease ? 


Foot. When I've finished my poem. The rhymester makes wreaths and rigmaroles, which the 
million passeth by as heedless as a huntsman over a hip-and-haw hedge. He hath a lover's eye for 
the world, and the world turneth its back to him—an_ ugly answer enouzh; but the pride that stuffs 
his ragged coat till it bursts, cannot keep him out of the mire. Then storms he like an oracle out of 
repair. 

Poer. Cease—thou grow’st drunken with the lecs of sense. 


Foo. Only ten cantos more before the comments. The philosopher walks about the earth like a 
rhinoceros—caring not a straw for any man. But for thee, thou grief-worn harlequin—thou life 
dream of a prodigal— : 

Poer. This is some pest of a critic !—hcar’st him rave ? 
Thowrt marble. 
Srorc. So—he could not move me less. 


Foot. The beggar’s dog had a diamond-studded collar, and laughed at the skeleton pearl-diver. 
Oh! thou fly on the outside of a honey-shop—thou who vaultest above mankind, but art ever ridden 
by the night-mare; or, like a fine tight-rope-dancer, who, being constantly stung by a flea, catches 
him, and falls. 

Porr. Jove! Jove! 
(Tahes the Foot by the throat. They contend.) 

Foot. Oh, my craw !—thy fingers do falcon me unmercifully. Have I uttered a word untrue, 
“*bating its uncourtliness ? 


Sroic (aside, with suppressed rage). Would he were beaten dreadfully ! 
Porr. Down? the mire! 


Foot. Sce how thou bespatter’st thyself—fifty yarns of rhyme will not cover it. Ob! I’m as low 
as pig could wish. 
Poer. Rise, for it shames me to have felt thy speech— 
Weeds of disgrace spring from my trampling thee. 


Foor. For mine own share, I would willingly pocket the disgrace, so I could be rid of the dis- 
greeable—provided no man knew it. Few are knayes in their own eyes, and those few glory int 
‘But for the argument which I have unweeting offended unto the tecth, I pray ye to let me opimionize 
a moment. 

Stoic. Say on; I'll listen patiently to prove 
That human pride with wisdom ne’er conjoins. 


Foor. Thou tak’st great pride in thy wisdom’s humility, methinks. Quoth the Poet, I'll chaunt 
purifications and nostrums for the world's wickedness. Thou may’st—nay, look not so surgeon-eyea— 
thou may’st thresh Ursa Major with the North Pole, but thou’lt ne’er make him take pills. The Poet 
saith he hath got the true faith at his fiddle-stick’s end; and the Stoic affirmeth that no one will 
{ullow the tune, or twang chorus. 


Sroic. I tell thee, Poct, that one-half of men 
Are brain-blind ; th’ other, knaves who sway the rest : 
How shall we atoms bias such a mass ? 
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Foot. One dolt breeds thousands, one wise man a few : 
Just as an ass benighted wakes a chorus, 
While Leo roars and hath but one response. 
Sroic. Then thou affirm’st that wisdom shall sway all? 


Foot. In good faith so, but not thy wisdom, nor Poct’s wisdom, but the World’s wisdom. 
I wager my comb and gills that I know where to strike the spur. Ye both act in the comedy of the 
a while I rake the dunghill for facts; and from thence do I affirm Asop’s jewel may be made 


Clo 
to wink. Facts, I say—facts ! 


(Echoes from the city walls repeat “ Facts! facts !”) 


Poer. I hear the baseborn echoes. 

Sroic. Thou know’st our calling : 

But what is thine—what art thou—how dost live ? 

Foon. Ye rave against the world—it says you’re mad ! 
But I rave with the world, therefore am wise. 

I never did a thing in all my life 

For abstract good, nor e’en to please myself, 
But for the world’s best pleasure—good or ill. 
My work was wanted, I supplied the want, 
Changing with every change, but not till then. 
Serving the tide, the tide serves me, and thus 
I laugh, grow fat, and trade on moral sense. 

Sroic. Though thou wert meaner than the eyeless worm, 
I'd trace thy slime if leading to Truth’s throne. 
How wouldst thou compass our desire ? 

Porr. Ay, speak. 

Foot. Come, then, join friendly hands, and praise the Fool ! 
There lies a secret, like a mouse in his hole, 
Which must be drawn forth by the peéping tail. 

Stoic. So that advice prove good, I reck not whence. 

Poer. Ye elemental gods and spirits breathe down 
A holy ardour through me; let your voices 
Among the waters and the winds be heard,— 

** Go forth to war amidst the evil world.” 
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Now will 


Foot. There’s a tail for a peacock to unfold to his green friends! Threaten the huge world, ch? 
The flea shook his trunk.at the elephant, and there was great talk of bloodshed among naturalists. 


Stoic. The Poet’s ardour burns above his judgment : 
No flashing hopes should blind the eyes of doubt. 
The world roats round upon a golden pivot ; 
Nought less shall cozen Fortune of a smile. 
Couldst thou but look into futurity 
Thou’dst blanch to sec upon the grave of Time, 
Genius and Poverty sculptur’d in stone. 


Foot. A hard shower for a newly painted signboard,—and then he comforts one’s heart with 


masonry ! 
Svorc. Man’s brutish blindness will not see—he hears not, 
Ponders nor comprchends his happiest path : 
Methinks he aoa not if he might be saved ! 
Poer. Let fear and doubt grow to the weeds—I'll on ! 
Srorc. Thy task I’ll join tho’ hopeless of success ; 
Death laughs at man, the Stoic laughs at both. 


Foot. No—thy philosophy doth, but the fool laughs at them from his sleeve, and at himsclf into 
the bargain ; which is the quotient and proof of truth and wisdom. Where trip ye, lo! I follow ; and 
if my tipplers at the new tun do not far exceed those of you both, I shall be a defaulter by miracle. 


Poer. But while thy nature frceses every thought, 
How shall we join and concentrate our power? 
Stoic. Nought is without its contrary, saith the sage : 
At intervals opponents reign supreme 
O’er the same being: ’tis e’en so thro’ nature. 
Poet. Then happy earth thy dawning bliss behold ! 
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Foot. Meantime, my friends, ye asked me for advice, 
And answered it yourselves with favourite fancies. 
The universal caricaturist, Hope, 
Gives constant lessons—very cheap withal. 
He dips and stirs his pencil in all brains, 
Nature and Reason blotting out of use, 
That he may cast strong light on distant truths. 
Porr. No more. 


Foot. Oh, ye two eccentrics ! who spin round an orbit of your own, in lieu of following i’ the world’s 
deep rut,— honest Charon will swab out his punt for ye with double-knotted curses, since he well 
knows he'll not get an obolus from men who bequeath rhymes and round saws to their live relations. 
But amble by my side, and if ye'd fain live happy, and drive in a prosperous nail to the head, not 
clenching it, but dying without a hair shirt, I'll teach ye (who are threadbare) the rational summum 
of earthly wisdom—the best way of making yourselves fools. 


Stoic. This were most worldly, and a temporal good. 
The best of temporal wisdom oft becomes 
Rank folly in a generation's lapse. 
Foot. But then we're dead—and now we want to live ! 
The world is what I am, and I am it, 
Tn all save this—I know that 'ma fool, 
Which knowledge is my fertile ‘vantage ground. 
Poer. Let all men work their utmost in their day ; 
The present for the future; leave the rest 
To those thus influenced. 
Sroic. Content. 
Foot (with a low bow). Content. 
Poer. Man's only consolation is his heart. 
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#HIE Dog, in various parts of the 
world, is made an animal of all 
work, according to the climate in 
i which he is placed. : 

‘Throughout Europe, he has long been’ the 
Watchman. 

In Portugal and Turkey, he is the Scavenger. 

In parts of India, he is taught to carry a flam- 
beau, or lantern, and there he becomes the Lamp- 
lighter. 

In England, and elsewhere, he has been the 
cook's assistant, as a Turnspit. The humane 
Kitchiner never troubled him. 2 

Round the agreeable neighbourhood of the 
North Pole, he is the Post-horsé, living on fish 
bones, without a bit of horse flesh to support him. 

In France and Belgium he is. the Smuggler, 
with all the duty, and no profit. 

In China, also in several Islands of the South 
ar his body is fattened as an article of delicate 
food. 
In this huge metropolis, there are a number of 
strange dogs that do not contribute to the public 
revenue, by the tax which would be laid on them ; 











from the simple cause of their being without os- 
tensible owners. 

We may be credited or not,—that we leave en- 
tirely to the fancy of the reader,—but we beg to 

uote a passage from Slade’s Travels in Turkey, 
Greece, &c.: speaking of the dogs of Constanti- 
nople, the author says, ‘‘ As they subsist entirely 
on charity, and what they can pick up, instinct 
teaches them the necessity of a division of labour ; 
and therefore, in the same manner as a well-regu- 
lated society of beggars has separate walks for 
its members, they divide the city and suburbs into 
districts. 

“ Were a dog found in a strange quarter, he 
would infallibly be torn in pieces by the resident 
dogs; and so well are they aware of this, that no 
argument, not even a bone of roast meat, will in- 
duce a dog to follow a person beyond his district : 
a singular and authenticated fact.” 

With this preliminary authority we may be 
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allowed to remark in addition, that dogs are as 
various in their private’ character as human 
beings; they are of all sizes and ranks: some are 
pampered until their appetites are palled, others 
are grimly accustomed to starvation; but the 
animals, whose tales we are about to unfold to 
the public, were generally speaking outcasts of 
society, and had taken to a vagabond life. 

When the club-mania commenced in London, 
it became an imperative object for the accom 
modation of many ‘‘loose dogs” about towh, to 
establish “ Tne Canine Crus.” 

This club held its first mectings in the lower 
range of apartments of an ancient house in Little 
St. Andrew's Street, Seven Dials, (entiwner, 
down the area; substtiption, gratis,) and in the 
immediate vicinity of sundry tripe and baked 
sheep’s-head shops. 

The tenement in which the stray dogs meé, 
had been, time out of mind, under the ban of the 
Court of Chancery. No one dared to live in it, 
or to Iet it, for fear of lncurring “contempt ;” for 
which our curs and other dogs did not care. So 
far, the dogs were more Independent than human 
beings. 

It was the identical messuage in which the 
celebrated and ill-used Monwleut Tonson lodged, 
when he was 60 harassed by that town-rake, ‘om 
King. 

Without further preface, it was agreed that 
each dog shold detail his life and adventures, 
and if he had not encotthiteted any of the latter, 
he was to invent, to the best of his ability. There 
was a great tossing up of “heads and tails,” as 
to which animal should commence. The lot fell 
upon “AN UNLUCKY noc,” who, with great urba- 
nity and humour, began as follows :— 


Tue Untucny Doo'’s Tare. 


Since I am to be the first to tell my story, you 
shall have it from the Reena: my mother was 
a pointer pitch, coal-black and comely; I never 
knew my male parent, but I have some notion 
that he followed the profession of a shepherd's 
cur; and his humble but enamoured addresses 
were accepted by the pointress, seeing that she 
could not well avoid them, as she wore a handsome 
chain round her accurately proportioned neck, 
with the other end of which she was attached to 
her domicile, a neat cottage-formed residence, 
called a kennel. ‘ : 

J had four brothers and sisters of various dif- 
ferent sizes, but I was the only one of my ay 
that in the least resembled my mother; and 
soon missed all my little round woolly misshapen 
companions, and never to any certainty ascer- 
tained their fate; only being a shrewd dog, I 
conjectured that the master of these puppies, 
having a decided detestation of hydrophobia, de- 
termined on accustoming these animals, early in 
life, to taking water, and in doing so, drowned 


them. 
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My mother being well fed, I was soon in 
a thriving condition, and grew apace: I have 
little further recollection of this happy period of 
my life, than that 1 was always hungry, that my 
mouth watered everlastingly, and that I had ac- 
quired a habit of gnawing every thing that came 
in my way, even to my mother’s tail, who used 
by an angry growl to resent this unwarrantable 
liberty from a child to its parent. 

My first disgrace was occasioned by my master’s 
man of all work, Joe Banger, having left a pair of 
leather inexpressibles, which he had most charm- 
ingly clean-balled, ungil they were of a perfect 
battcr-pudding colour, on the steps in the stable; 
he had been employed on them for four hours at 
least, and master was going out next day with 
Mr. Conyers’s hounds, These leathers looked so 
inviting, that I could not reelst ascending the 
steps, and dragging them down, when I lugged 
them into a dark corner of the stable, under a 
niahger, and enjoyed myself by shaking them 
well, and biting a number of holes all over them. 

I never had such fun {tt wny life; but I do 
not think that either Joe Banger or master en- 
joyed the joke at all, for when the breeches 
were missed, there was a great outcry as to where 
they could have possibly vanished ; so I looked up 
at Joe with # knowing and glistening eye, and 
barked as loud as I could, and wagged my tail, 
until I at last had the good fortutte to attract his 
attention to the spot where I had so ingeniously 
nibbled the leather ; whereupon Joe seized me by 
the var, and with a whip gave me such a lashing 
and larupping, that to this very day I have not 
forgotten it. I winced: I shrieked: I howled: 
even the horses turned their heads from their 
racks to see what was the matter. The noise] 
made brought our master into the yard, who, 
upon hearing the calamity that had befallen him, 
ordered Joe Banger to re-commence the flogging. 
Oh! well did he deserve the name of Banger. | 

My mother crept into her kennel shaking with 
fear, but occasionally peeping out with some 
anxiety, whether for the terrible correction of her 
dear little doggy, or having some remote notion 
ary she was going to be soundly chastised her- 
self. 

Then I was tied up by the throat, and not pro- 
perly understanding the nature of the fastening, 
I nearly choked myself forty times in an hour. 

This event gave me the character of an ut 
lucky young dog: and the next affair that hap 
pened proved that I was one; for one morning 
early, when the poultry were wandering and pick- 
ing about the yard, my tender mother made 3 
sudden snatch at a fine old cock, and pulled his 
tail right out ; the cock escaped with the loss of 
his semi-circular plumes, some of which most wi 
luckily were blown across the yard to the corner 
where I was tied up; when, as usual, in my #1 
plicity, I began to play with and nibble them, 
considering a feather a mere trifle ; when Joe 
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coming down from the loft in which he slept, saw 
the cock looking like a monstrous fool without his 
tail, and he also beheld unlucky me in the act of 
gnawing a portion of it. Out came the fatal 
whip again, and Mr. Banger operated on me more 
lustily than he did before. 

This was barely forgot, when my master, who 
was going to take a walk of some nine miles for 
the purpose of angling for chub, determined that 
I shoul seeomnpeny him, that he might sce what 
I was made of. Never shall I forget my delight 
in having that horrible halter removed from my 
throat, and being aware that I was about to have 
a run across the fields. 

Notwithstanding the rebuffs and beatings I 

had endured, I followed my master with sincere 
pleasure; but being unused to go out with any 
one, it happened that he was always stumbling 
over me, treading on my paws, or kicking me 
out of the way. When we got into a field, I saw 
for the first time in my life a cow, with her calf. 
I own I was rather frightened at so large an ani- 
mal as the cow appeared to me; but thinkin; 
that the calf was a mild looking little buffer, f 
went up to have some fun with it; when some- 
how or other, the cow got her horns under my 
ribs, and I soon felt myself flying in the air 
like a bird, only I came down at some distance, 
heavily on my back. I got up and shook myself. 
Turning round to have another look at the calf, 
I saw the cow coming at a canter again after me, 
flourishing her tail in all directions; so I pru- 
dently wriggled myself under a fence, out of her 
reach, 
I perceived that my master admired my inge- 
nuity, for he smiled. After a couple of hours’ 
run, during which I caught a butterfly, and fell 
intg a muddy ditch, we arrived at the stream 
where the angling was to be commenced, and my 
master with great patience unpacked his tackle ; 
but nothing could induce me to keep at a suffi- 
cient distance from the water, but another flog- 
ging with the rod. 

My master then baited his line with some ox- 
brains he had brought in a tinpot with him, and 
started off on his pastime, ever and anon favour- 
ing me with a menacing look, if I gave the slight- 
est indication of following him. 

A turn in the river took him out of sight, be- 
hind a plantation of osiers, when observing that 
he had left the pot of brains on the bank, and 
that the flies were beginning to buzz and hover 
over it, I went to drive them away, and unluckily 
smelt the bait; in two seconds the whole of it 
was licked up and swallowed. 

Presently I saw my master returning: he had 
walked nine miles, there was no possibility of pro- 
curing more bait, he had no brains, and he had 
nine miles to go home again: his time and his 
sport lost; and all through me, accursed, un- 
lucky puppy! He resolved to shoot me. 

Sulkily he put up his angling apparatus, and 
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returned towards his domicile by a different 
route, for the purpose of procuring some bread 
and cheese and ale. 

He accordingly entered a small inn, and called 
for what he wanted, and was served in a very 
dilatory manner by a red-haired, blowsy female, 
who seemed distressed by having too much to do. 

I scented something in the house of exquisite 
savour, ne pete to proceed from a dinner of 
the parish officers of Great Framinglam, who 
had met to arrange their accounts and affairs, 
and to fix the day for the next feast, as well as 
to settle a very considerable diminution of the 
allowance of food and clothing to the paupers, in 
conjunction with a rise of the poor's rate, to 
mect the tavern bills. These worthy functiona- 
ries had dispatched a substantial repast, at which 
a turbot from Billingsgate had assisted; and were 
now taking theig wine and punch, while deeply 
deploring the severity of the times. 

{ saw my master munching his bread and cheese 
moodily ; he was too savage at my conduct to 
deign to throw me a crumb: so, finding that he 
was not communicative, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of wandering out of the room. 

In the passage, on a wooden bench, stood a 
pile of about three dozen dirty plates, placed on 
each other, that certainly en very incau- 
tiously deposited there; for on the bottom plate 
but two, was the picked drum-stick of a fowl, 
which put the whole quantity of crockery rather 
out of proper equilibrium. 

Thad not partaken of anything since the brains. 
The leg of the fowl was extended from the platcs 
most temptingly, and I made a snap at it, pulling 
it away—it was mine, but what was the consc- 

uence? down came the three dozen plates off 
the bench smash on the tiled floor. I never heard 
such a clatter in my born days, so I involuntarily 
dropped my tail between my legs, and scampercd 
off with the bone. 

“ Whose cursed dog is that?” bawled the red- 
haired waitress; “ Drat the dog, whose is it?” 
no reply: ‘“There’s at least five and thirty 
shillings’ worth of plates broken all to pieces.” 

At Ge it occurred to the landlord to ask the 
gentleman who had the bread and cheese in the 
parlour, “if the dog was his’n?” My master, 
who had overheard the whole affair, thought it 
politic to disown me. 

Oh! how I enjoyed that fowl’s bone—how sweet 
was the marrow; but alas! how soon it all 
vanished ; I wished that fowls had as many legs 
as spiders. But now I perceived my master 
trudging homewards, so I ran after him; as 1 
passed the public house, the blowsy maid set up 
an outcry against me; a shower of stones quickly 
followed me, and a brute of a blacksmith threw 
his hammer at my carcase so dexterously, that 
the heavy blow knocked me over and over. 
however contrived to hobble home after master, 
on three legs. 
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My master was, [ think, deciding upon my 
fate, whether I was to be bene shot, or 
to take a little Prussic acid; when a letter 
arrived from a friend who had taken a cottage in 
one of the numberless colonics on the western 
outskirts of London, and who asked the assist- 
ance of my master to procure him a yard ace: 

Thus was I reprieved: the size of my bony 
pase and the width of my jaws, denoted, for [ 

ad not done growing, that I should be a large 
dog. 

So the next morning I was to be tied under 
the waggon of the Hatfield Broadvak carrier, 
and thus to be conducted on my way to my new 
place. The journey to town wader a waggon is 
extremely irksome; I wanted to run after the 
birds, but I only knocked my nose against the 
revolving wheel; the road was very dusty, and I 
had the advantage of the scrap#tigs of the heavy 
hoofs of four horses sent constantly into my eyes; 
if I paused for a moment to avoid it, I endured 
a 9 at the neck, which I verily thought would 
take my head out by the roots. A flock of sheep 
met the waggon, which was then stopped by the 
driver, and I had to bear with the affrighted 
hustle of some hundred and fifty of these woolly 
creatures, when presently the drover’s dog, who 
had the charge of them, sprung upon me, turned 
me over on my back, and bit me through the 
ancle. 

At length, after a wearisome journey, I was 
unticd from the cart at an inn in Bishopenare 
Street, and was not a little surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the vast metropolis: here I found 
that I was to be received by my new master, who 
was a sharp looking little man, suffering from 
some nervous affection, for he winked his eyes, 
and gave a sniff with his nose, several times in a 
minute. He paid the driver for my carriage, 
such as it was, and humanely gave me a drink of 
water from a stable pail: he then led me out of 
the pe with the same chain and strap with 
which I had been decorated for my travels, and 
we. proceeded together for a short time with 
mutual regard. Presently I discovered that I 
was the stronger animal of the two. He looked 
at me, as na as to say, “‘ You have the advan- 
ie of me,” which I returned with a glance, 
“T intend to keep it;” and I shortly put this 
principle in action; for, passing a butcher's shop, 
I raised myself on my hinder legs, attracted by 
an serene scent ; I snapped at a veal sweet- 
bread, and swallowed it almost whole. Tho 
butcher came out, and demanded the value of 
the article; and it was not until my master 
was threatencd with the introduction to a “P 
No. 158,” that he could be induced to pay 
eightcen pence for my slight repast. 

After a fidgetty walk, we at length arrived at 
the villa residence of the family, where I was in- 
troduced to the yard; and was almost immediately, 
through the kindness of the lady of the house, 
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accommodated with some mutton-chop bones, and 
a lump of outside rind of bacon, full of black 
bristles. 

“This is a place after my own heart,” thought 
1; “it will be my own fault if Lam not comfort- 
able.” 

The name of my new, nervous master was 
Pennyfeather: both he and his amiable spouse 
imagined by my appearance, and what 1 was 
likely to become, that they had been fortunate in 
popping on an cligible yard-dog ; but nous ver- 
rons, as I once heard a French puppy say. 

After I had been domiciled for a week, I was 
voted, not only by every member of the family, 
but by the neighbouring inhabitants, as a tho- 
rough nuisance; for whether I fancied I was 
learning to sing, or whether it procecded from 
habit, 1 howled long and dismally, daily, at day- 
break, A gentleman next door, who had invalids 
in his house, called and remonstrated, that for 
seven mornings his family had been deprived of 
sleep, and suggested that it would probably pre- 
vent my vocal efforts if 1 was Ict loose. Mr. Pen- 
nyfeather, who had been equally annoyed, was 
ready to adopt any plan to keep ine quiet ;_he ac- 
cordingly released me from my strap and chain, 
for which I was so grateful that 1 scratched his 
velvet. waistcoat all to pieces, and tore his eye 
glass from his neck. He Iet me out at the gate 
into the road, where I amused inyself for some 
time walking behind a policeman, who wondered 
what I wanted. I then saw three boys in paper 
caps, and clothes spottcd with colours in distem- 
per; they looked merry fellows, so I thought I 
would go and have some fun with them, particu- 
larly as each of them carried a large slice of bread 
and butter for breakfast. I soon discovered 
that they were young artists belonging to a paper 
hanging manufactory ; they invited me into their 
atélier, and while one of the boys tickled my pa- 
late with small pieces of bread, the other inge- 
nious artists aie their stencil plates on each 
of my sidcs, and down my back, and produced 
with their sized colours a most clegant drawing- 
room palit all over mc; white ground, with 
roses, keeping me ncar the fire on which their dis- 
temper colours were warming. I soon dried intoa 
peuee appearance; then, painting my four 
legs a very light green, and covering my cars and 
tail with a coating of Dutch metal, they turned 
me out of the manufactory. I must say that I 
felt my skin sticky and rather tightly drawn, and 
the Dutch metal on my ears dazzled my eyes, but 
I resolved to make my way home. On my way I 
discovered that I attracted considcrable notice. 
A milkwoman with her pails, on sceing me, sct 
off running as fast as she could ; I thought it was 
to entice me to follow her, so I scampered after 
her. She was alittle, superstitious Welch woman, 
and subsequently owned that she took me for one 
of the devil's imps; she loosened her yoke and 
pails as T approached her, and dropped them. As 
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I always had a predilection for milk, I certainly 
did not neglect the opportunity of drinking to my 
heart’s content, and overturning both tin cans. I 
then went quictly back to Mr. Pennyfeather's, and 
sat on the steps at the door until the family should 
arise. 

One of Mr. Peter Pennyfeather’s nervous pe- 
culiarities was an utter dislike to have anybod 
staring about his premises. I, thinking that it 
was growing late, reminded Mr. Pennyfeather of 
the time of day by uttering a prolonged yell; this 
brought the heads of the neighbours and their do- 
mestics out of windows and doors, and they all 
seemed wonderfully surprised at my appearance. 

A crowd of work-people going to their employ- 
ment, and a number of gaping idlers, male and 
female, now stood round Mr. Pennyfeather’s door, 
evidently delighted with the gay fancy pattern 
with which I was decorated ; and indeed | looked 
as if I was attired ina rich Turkey carpet, but the 
gold ears and tail were the objects of ganeral re- 
mark. Pennyfeather, hearing the buzzing conver- 
sation outside, to his horror, perceived that some 
novelty had collected a large number of spectators 
in front of his house. I became impatient, and 
standing on my hinder legs, with my fore paws on 
the door, I by accident touched the knocker with 
my snout, which gave rise to a double rap. This 
feat caused a prodigious roar of laughter from the 
mob. 

The affair was soon buzzed about, and the 
dairyman who employed the Welsh milkmaid, 
called on Mr. Pennyfeather for the sum of seven 
shillings and eight pence, for the milk I had over- 
turned and destroyed. 

Peter Pennyfeather called a cabinet council 
with his better half and family, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that I was to be got rid of—then 
was debated the how, or when. It was thus de- 
cided. ~ i 
The butcher's boy knew another boy, who was 
acquainted with a man who was looking out for a 
yard-dog at Richmond. This was enough; at 
seven o'clock at night the butcher took a half 
crown in his pocket and me ina strap. I was de- 
livered to the man, a costermonger, who imme- 
diately put-to a valuable five-and-twenty shilling 
horse to his cart, to the seat of which I was tied, 
and J had rather a jolting ride to Richmond. 

Arriving at the gentleman’s house, who was 
looking out for a yard-dog, there was some demur 
about taking me in, as it was imagined from my 
appearance that I had the distemper—and I had 
it sure enough, althongh I was hearty and healthy. 

Well, a bargain having been struck up, I was 
left by the costermongcer, and fastened to a staple 
in the yard. 

Now, I am a dog of steady principles, as all 
the foregoing facts must abundantly prove; and 
I did not cease to recollect the kindness of the 
Pennyfeather family, so I determined to make my 
way back again. I sct to work diligently to gnaw 
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the strap through, bolted over a dwarf wall, 
into the garden, jumped on a spring gun, which 
exploded without putting a shot in my locker, 
though it shattered about forty panes of glass in 
a newly-erected green house; I scratched my 
way safely through a rot hedge, which took off 
a considerable portion o: rd paint and gilding, 
and I was soon again on the high road. As I 
passed the market gardeners’ labourers going 
very early to their work, I observed that they 
invariably got out of my way, and seized the first 
large stone they could find. 

I no sooner made my way back to Mr. Penny- 
feather’s door, than I thought it would be proper 
to announce my return by a long melodious howl. 

The butcher's boy was immediately sent for, 
and catechised. He swore that he put the dog in 
safe custody op the preceding night, and pro- 
mised in the eveffing to come and take me away 
again. The lad was indignant at having his 
honour suspected, but secretly made up his mind 
to sell me to somebody else. 

At eight o’clock the butcher arrived, and 
putting on a stronger noose, he led me through 
the lanes to Kensington, at the moment quite 
undecided how he should dispose of me, when 
chance put in his way an advantageous offer. In 
the High-street he overheard a woman, an iti- 
nerant purveyor of dogs’ and _cats'-meat, bewail- 
ing, that somebody had enticed away the dog 
that had drawn her cart for three years, and that 
the loss was irreparable to her. She had, how- 
ever, the harness and a muzzle with her, and the 
butcher taking the lady aside, he exhibited me, 


’ when, after much haggling, she agreed to pur- 


chase me for eighteenpence. In a trice I was 
harnessed and muzzled. I felt a piece of cold 
rusty iron stretched across my tongue, and 
strongly fastened to my head-gear ; this was at- 
tached to a strap bridle, and the lady wishing the 
butcher ‘ good night,” lugged me off in triumph. 

T passed about three months in this miscrablo 
state of bondage, beaten and starved; for upon 
the principle of the adage, “ That the shoc- 
maker's wife is the worst shod,” so the cats’-meat 
dcaler’s dog was the worst fed. I never had a 
morscl given to me that could possibly be sold. 

There was not the slightest increase of respect 
or affection between my mistress and mysclf. At 
length I was relieved from her tyranny. In the 
course of her rambles she had formed an acquaint- 
ance with a fat hoary old cripple, who at some 
early period of life had the misfortune to lose both 
his legs. For many years after that, he obtained a 
good income by playing on a cracked clarionet, 
seated in a go-cart drawn by a single dog. This 
dog could go no longer, seeing that he died ; and 
the cart would not go without the dog. In brief, 
I was promoted to the cart, vice Cresar deceased. 
Here, however, began new troubles. For, oh, 
such a clarionet ! 

It has been asserted that dogs do not like 
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niusic, that at certain notes many will howl As 
regards myself, I now had the opportunity of 
proving the fact. 

My present master,—oh, what an inexorable 
slave driver !—I] had to drag his heavy trunk, sur- 
mounted by a eapacious chest, all over the strects 
and suburbs of London; all day, drag, drag, drag, 
hy the sides of the gutters. The old rascal had 
two instruments; his cracked clarionet, anda hard 
thunged whip. With the one his intention was 
to amuse the public, with the other to torture 
me. Whenever he ran down several notes in 
“ Mogey Lauder,” [I invariably howled, TI could 
not help myself: then out came the other in- 
strument; and the tone and flourishes of that 
about my cars were distinctly heard, and the 
musie was of such a nature, that it was as dis- 
tinctly felt. es 

My master was a musical hypocrite of uncom- 
mon tact; he knew the houses well where he 
was encouraged, and where he was sure to be 
paid to go away. IIe was perfectly aware at 
what residence the 104th Psalm would be ac- 
ceptable, or where “Nix my dolly pals, fake 
away,” would be preferred. Oh! how I have 
execrated the old impostor, when he has turned 
from a low public house, secthed in gin, where 
he has been clarioneting, “The black joke,” and 
going round the corner, where he knew dwelt 
what is called a serious family, he would plain- 
tively commence the “ Evening Hymn.” Dog as 
I was, I scorned him. 

My tale is coming towards an end. I had 
dragged my old bagpipe of a master out of the 
Hyde Park end of London; and toiled on, he 
getting all the pence, Tall the annoyance, until 
T came to the corner of a well known lane, that 
recalled my early reminiscences. He was in the 
middle of blowing “ The bluc bonnets over the 
border,” when I was seized with an irresistible 
desire once more to behold the inmates of a house 
wherein I had passed some felicitous hours. 

Without, therefore, caring for my driver, (who 
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by the sat was drunk,) I set off at full speed 
down the lane, dragging the cart and musician 
behind me, and fullowed by a number of boys, 
who had surrounded us, out of curiosity. 

Some of the little Pennyfeathers seeing this 
strange sight, ran in to tell their parents: and 
the old lady and gentleman ventured out to the 
door, he winking and sniffing as usual. I stopped 
suddenly before the house, so suddenly, that the 
intoxicated elarionet player fell over, and upset 
the cart, tearing away a portion of the harness, 
from which T rapidly disengaged myself, and in- 
stantly set up my well known and much dreaded 
howl. T was so altered in my person, that it was 
with difficulty that I was recognized ; the favour- 
ite howl, which I repeated, effected that. 

Ifere was a tableau! My master’s trunk and 
clarionct prostrate in the gutter; all the Penny- 
feathers in mute astonishment, in various atti- 
tudes; T, mad for joy at my release, jumping up 
to lick Mr. Pennyfeather’s face ; his utter horror 
thereat; the arrival of the butcher's boy, at- 
tracted by the crowd, with a cleaver in his hand; 
the advent of two policemen to convey the re- 
mains of the drunken begzar to the station house ; 
my determination to be again received as an 
inmate; Mr. Pennyfeather’s decided objection 
to that measure, expressed by showing the 
butcher’s boy another falecruern the butcher's 
hoy’s attempt to seize me; my boundless anger 
excited; the butcher's crucl grasp revenged by 
my biting him through the hand; the butcher's 
upraised cleaver! Oh! oh !—it fell, and though 
intended for my head, cut off two-thirds of my 
tail! 

Maddened with pain I ran, I know not whither, 
but out of reach of my pursuers—looked on the 
world with disgust—and became a vagrant as you 
now sce me. 

Here the Usiccky Doe turned round, and re- 
marked, 

“Tis 1s Tue exp or My Tait.” 
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IT saw a bravely freighted argosie, 
With a fair wind o’ercome an adverse tide : 
The furious waves that dashed against its side 
But wet the sails, and caused more sturdily 
The ship to buffet with them; and to tlee 
More swiftly to the haven its true guide 
Points to as Home, there quietly to ride 
Calm resting amid stars on a still sea! 


Mcthought mine heart that ship, and the fair wind 
The constaut whisperings of heaven that fill 

The soul with power from the Almighty Mind 
To buffet with the seas of human ill, 

To overcome,—and leaving storms behind, 
Anchor amid the stars so calm and still. 


C.W. Ww. 










F 
URELY the gentle-hearted Elia,— 
he who has dwelt with such admir- 
; ing emphasis upon the “green lanes 
of hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire,””—must often hayeluxuriated 
in this, must often have sed it 
from end to end, while visiting the 
neighbouring town of Ware, and, in 
the exuberance of his prolific fancy, 
peopled its more shadowy recesses 
with the misty forms of many a 
half-real, half-imagined being, re- 
nowned in old romance and antique 
song. 

You enter it by a triumphal arch 
of Nature's own erection,—its pil- 
{ lars, the ivied trunks of two gigantic 

ey \ elms; its capitals and architrave, 
the interlacing boughs and tangled foliage of those twin 

dians of the avenue. Look what a glorious canopy 
is green cathedral hath! how mysterious a gloom, 
pierced here and there by drops of golden light, broods 
over all the long perspective of its stately aisle——how 
thesunshine flashes at uncertain intervals, and slantingly, 
upon its rugged ney Pine, changing the ivy-leaves to 
glittering patines of shining silver,—how others frown in 
all the grimness of their cheerless shadow, because un- 
visited by those bright rays,.and how, when you have 
reached the end of this arcade—this lofty pile of Na- 
ture’s masonry,—how does the broad and sbaly flood 
of sunshine bewilder and oppress your dazzled eyes, 
and drive you back, almost perforce, again to revel in 
the green and mellow atmosphere which dwells un- 
ceasingly beneath that densely woven roof of trees. 

Hard by the northern outlet of this lane stands an 
isolated mansion of venerable aspect, familiarly desig- 
nated as “THE Friary.” @ ancient monastic 
character of the edifice is still evident from its high- 
stepped roofs, its multitude of gables, buttresses, and 
foliated pinnacles, the massive mullions, and rich tra- 
cery of the windows, and the grotesque and hooded 
figures that here and there peer forth at various angles 
of the copings. Sharing the general fate at the aie: 
solution of the monasteries, its territorial appendages 
were alienated, itself dismantled, neglected, and gra- 
dually ee decay. A subsequent possessor, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, averted its eeu fall, re- 
edified its ruined walls, and soon rendered its desolate 
chambers—silent for many a long year—vocal with 
the cheerful echoes of childhood’s merry laugh, and 

the sweet music of woman’s gentle voice. 
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Pleasant is it in the glowing evenings of the gorgeous 
summer, to saunter down Pole’s Lane, and, leaning 
idly on the weather-stained fence which severs: the 
Friary garden from the road, to watch the shadows of 
the trees as they creep, with a rippling motion, noise- 
lessly and steadily, from roof to roof, and pinnacle to 
pinnacle of that grey pile. Crimsoned by the setting 
sun,—its fretted windows glistening and sparkling in 
the fading light,—flowers shedding upon its walls, in 
their hoary age, the glory and the grace of youth,—it 
must be a dull or a Simm eye that will not -kindle into 
admiration while reposing on the sweet picture formed 
by that old Friary, in its frame of foliage, with a little 
flowery wilderness spread out in bright and fragrant 
beauty just before it. 

Another and a nobler mansion detains the present 
owner from the Friary, and an old domestic grown 
grey in the service of the family, keeps “watch and 
ward” within its precincts. Let us enter, if only for 
the luxury of pacing up and down its lofty and superb 
old hall. ‘ 

Hath not the world gone back with us? Live we 
not in the heroic times of old? Were not those hacked 


and ponderous suits of mail at Cressy? Did not 
those torn and faded pennons stream proudly in the 
wind at Naseby’s bloody fight ? uld not the 


Roundheads bear unwilling witness to the temper of 
those goodly brands, and to the might of the loyal 
arms that wielded them? In this dusk solitude, 
where the hollow echoes of your very footsteps sound 
strange and startling, doth not the presence of that 
long array of faces—limned, some of them, by men of 
high repute—induce a sense of mute companionship 
you care not to disown, and would not willingly relin- 
quish? And is there not one which stays your ste 

and fascinates your gaze—one which compels - anc 
rivets your attention? It is a face of eminent and 
surpassing beauty, resembling in the general outline of 
its features that of the merry monarch, yet charac- 
terised by an expression of touching melancholy, re- 
sulting from the total blindness of the cavalier pour- 
trayed. Like the portrait of Ginevra :— 
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“ He who observes it—ere he passes on 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away.” 


You turn to your aged cicerone to inquire if she is 
familiar with the history of one stricken with so mourn- 
ful a calamity, and she will respond, perhaps, in some 
such terms as these :— 

In the chapel of the Fancourts—that dim and quiet 
nook, wherein the westering sun peeps fitfully before 
it sets, and then withdraws again, as though its cheer- 
ful light could find no tarrying place amidst the tombs 
that sepulchre, and the effigies that would perpetuate, 
the memory of mouldering mortality—in this, repose 
the ashes of Sir Herbert Fancourt. Dying, he left 
two sons—the one inheriting the Friary and its broad 
domains ; the other, his father’s blessing and—his 
sword. More, too, the good old knight bequeathed—. 
a portion of his own high, haughty spirit to the land- 
less boy ; while the softer and more plastic nature of 
the mother descended, with her beauty, to the elder 
born. A sister, younger than each, fell likewise with 
the heritage to young Sir Herbert’s charge. Both 
loved fair Alice—how could they less? but between 
themselves the bond of brotherhood was slender and 
frail indeed ; and years that should have strengthened, 
served only to relax and weaken it. As the younger 
grew to manhood, the bitterness and the abasement of 

lependence became more irksome and intolerant, in 
proportion as the sphere of his desires enlarged, and 
the painful humility of his position became more pro- 
minently manifest. The writings of Harrington and 
his contemporaries had imparted a peculiar colouring 
to his character; and with the sanguine earnestness of 
a political enthusiast, he hailed the outbreak of the 
Parliamentary War with delight, as the first step to- 
wards the regeneration of his country, and hence was 
readily induced to join the standard of the sturdy, 
iron-armed Republicans. Sir Herbert, with the here- 
ditary loyalty of his race, embarked his sword and 
fortune in the cause of Charles. Through all those 
troubled times, the brothers clung with desperate fide- 
lity to the rival parties whose interests they had re- 
spectively espoused. Reverses had not weakened the 
loyalty of the one, nor success cloyed the ardent and 
adventurous spirit of the other ; and strange was it to 
observe how most unequally Fortune had dealt with 
these two brothers. Sacrifice of home and patrimony, 
alienation of kindred, and, worse than all, the loss of 
vision, in a chance encounter with the Roundheads, 
had been the guerdon of the elder's loyalty ;_ military 
rank, emolument, and the gift, from Cromwell, of his 
brother's confiscated property, were the rewards show- 
ered freely down upon the young Republican, Equally 
strange it was to note how, with the altered complexions 
of their fortunes, the character of each had undergone 
a striking change; how, gloomily brooding on his 
blindness, penury, defeat, the triumph of the Round- 
heads, and the murder of the monarch, there sprung 
up in Sir Herbert's mind something of his brother's 
fierceness and bitterness of feeling ; and how, upon the 
part of Edgar Fancourt (so was the younger named), 
there had arisen a compunctious sorrow for the past ; 
a welling-up of dormant, hidden springs of love; a 

earning, as it were, towards the playmate of his boy- 
esd, and the neglected counscllor of his impetuous 
youth, 

An outlaw and a fugitive, Sir Herbert and his sis- 
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ter (the constant companion of his wanderings), shift- 
ing his abode with every fleeting rumour of portending 
danger, succeeded in bafiling the friendly search his 
brother instituted for him, as skilfully as he eluded 
the pursuit of those, whose motives in endeavouring to 
penetrate his lair were far more questionable and ob- 
noxious. The Autumn following the execution of his 
royal master, found him the temporary tenant of a 
humble habitation, upon the estate of Bengeo Temple, 
scarcely a bow-shot trom the borders of the Friary 
lands. One warm sunny evening Sir Herbert and his 
sister sat, as was their wont at such a time, at an open 
window of this cottage, which then, as now, looked out 
upon a gently undulating tract of meadow land, dotted 
with trees, and sloping downward to a little water- 
course, which, from the dark centre of a copse hard by, 
issued, as by some rejoicing impulse, into life and sun- 
shine, gurgling above the shining pebbles that paved 
its bed; then laving the bare roots of a venerable wil- 
low with a murmur like the wavering laughter of a 
child; and anon breaking into a thousand sparkling 
ripples and rainbow foam-bells, as it wandered on- 
ward, ever making such gentle music in its course 
as might have soothed the slumbers even of a Syba- 
rite. Children, on whom the “ heavy honey-dew of 
sleep” had fallen, were nestling upon its banks, and 
pillowing their glowing cheeks upon the moss which 
gathered round the snake-like roots of trees upon its 
margin ;—reapers’ children, who, when they woke, 
would look abroad with free and happy gaze upon the 
fields and sky, upon the flowing waters and the waving 
trees. How Alice wished within her heart her bro- 
ther’s eyes could be unsealed, and shine as clear and 
luminous as theirs! Yet it seemed as though the 
stir of the freshening air; the sleepy murmur of that 
watercourse ; the low rustling of green boughs; and 
the faint odour of closing flowers, soothed and consoled 
him in his darkness ; for a quiet smile—rare visitant !— 
Hee momentarily upon his channelled face. 

Relapsing into his habitual reverie, he was startled 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and, in another 
moment, by the unexpected entrance of his brother to 
the chamber. Bending down to kiss the flushed and 
startled girl, who knelt beside the blind man’s chair, 
the intruder paused, as if to read upon his brother's 
countenance what might be passing in his mind; and 
then, as though discerning im the close shut lips and 
lowering brow no tokens of a friendly greeting, he said 
in tones of carnest but subdued expostulation :— 

“ lave you no welcome, Herbert, for your father's 
son?” 

“Say rather fora traitor, who has brought disho- 
nour on that father’s name, and ruin and contumely 
on his children,” was the rejoinder, 

“You judge me harshly, brother, as God shall wit- 
ness ; I am guiltless of an evil motive in the warfare I 
embarked in.” 

“Tush! your presence wearies me; why thrust 
yourself upon me? Was it to witness the beggary and 
degradation you and the rebellious regicides, your tel- 
lows, have brought upon me ?”” 

“Werbert, LT have sought you long and unsuccess- 
fully ; and now that Providence has led me hither, 
nothing shall sunder us until TI render you the act 
of justice which LT owe you,—nothing divert me heace 
until you once mere call me brother,” and until Twin 
from Alice, the assurnnee ofa sister's love.” 
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* Whither does all this mockery tend?” 

“* Mockery! Herbert; if ever in the thoughtlessness 
of youth your brother mocked you, I pray you pardon 
him; q partons, believe he would not mock you 
now.” And drawing from his breast a scroll of parch- 
ment, he unrolled it, and proceeded. ‘“ Brother, look 
here,” then hastily checking himself, he added, “ I— 
Thad forgotten. ice, observe, our brother’s sentence 
of attainder is reversed—his forfeited estates restored. 
See, among others, here is Cromwell’s signature ; and 
Herbert wll now enjoy his own again.” 

The sister's face grew radiant, as her eyes ran hur- 
Tiedly over the extended document; but the brother's 
cquntenance underwent no change, and when he spoke 
it was with apathetic coldness. 

«The boon has little value, coming from regicides, 
and through a traitor’s hand.” 

The Republican advanced still nearer to his brother’s 
chair, leant his arm upon his shoulder, and, sinking his 
voice to an impressive whisper, said :— 

« Herbert, br our father’s sake—for the reverence 
you bear towards his memory, as well as for our gen- 
tle mother’s sake, whom, looking on our sister here, I 
seem to see revived again,—do not reject the proffer 
of a brother's love, or spurn the restitution which he 
offers you. Remember 5 we two grew up together, 
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how often, side by side, we knelt together at our mo- 
ther’s knees, and stood together by our father’s bed, 
when, blessing us before he died, he bade us cling to 


each other steadfastly, and cherish the motherless girl 
whom he b eathiod: ially to you-—.” 
He would Have w his suit more earnestly, but 


his utterance was checked. Hot tears were swelli 
from his brother's sightless eyes, and a trembling han 


outstretched to meet his eager grasp. What need of 
further words, when in the cordial pressure of that 
hand, so long withheld, and in those tears which then 


fell thick and fast, the younger son of ald Sjr Herbert 
Fancourt could perceive the mute agsurayce of per- 
fect reconciliation and unconditignal assent? e 
errors and estrangement of the past were forgotten 
and forgiven, and there was hope, and union, and the 
reassembling of the old household deities to bless the 
future. 

“So,” ends the aged cicerone, “ after that, they lived 
together for many a year in the old Friary; both bro- 
thers remaining single throughout their lives; but 
Alice married, and a troop of fairy children soon sprung 
up to gladden the ancient mansion and pone their tiny 
frees at the portrait of their uncle, blind Sir Her- 
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THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL. 


AN ARTIST'S ANECDOTE. 


T was my first picture. © 
Sketches, drawings, out- 
lines without number, I 
had struck off, sleeping 
and waking; but this was 
to be a picture, yes, my 
first embodied thought, 
my imagination’s opening 
design. 

Ardent fancy, youthful 
sympathy, led me out to 
one point. One subject 
only charmed my ambi- 
tion in that its wild and 
lovely morning—it was 
the idea of The Poet! More glorious to my 
intellectual vision was he than sage or sovereign, 
the greatest of the earth—statesman, conqueror, 
ec Nay, even the abstract idea of 

eavenly beauty in woman, of the radiance that 
surrounds the innocent faces of children, was only 
captivating so far as it was allied to and identi- 
fied with the inspiring grandeur of poetry, the 
sweetness and majesty crowning the poct’s brow. 

I resolved to paint “ The Poct,” and 1 was for- 
tunate beyond all my hopes in obtaining a truly 
eligible model, a most auspicious sitter. Very 
poor and humble was the lad, but right regal in 
poetic intelligence. 

My work advanced a little way, and a critic of 
consequence came to see it. He threw one glance 
upon it, and made one objection—it was fatal to 
the design. 

“You have committed,” said he, “ the grand 
error of making your greatest of men the thinnest 
likewise. There is no law of nature or custom 
by which the bard must necessarily be lean. You 
are confounding a scarcity of flesh with a super- 
abundance of spirit, and assume possibly that 
the total absence of fat involves the presence of 
something ethereal. You would confound the 
deceased Homer with the late living skeleton. 
This will never do. Your poet must be fatter, or 
he will fail ludicrously. His eyes have no room for 
rolling in those bony sockets ; his frenzy, at pre- 
sent, means nothing more than a sharp appetite. 
Give him flesh ; the public will never know him 
to be a poet else. It is true, the world had a 
trick formerly of starving the fraternity to death ; 
and, in the last age, a pair of lustrous eyes, sur- 
mounting a few bare bones set Surgeons’hall 
fashion, would have passed upon canvas for a 
legitimate bard. But, in these days, bards are 
thriving, jovial, corpulent fellows enough ; and a 
starved poet is a vulgar error. Fatten, fatten.” 

I was too young to care much about criticism ; 





and, in this case, I was too confident, in my own 
true conception of the poetical, to care about it at 
all. I saw that of the two errors, his was the 
vulgar one; for it had reference to the vulgar 
world, and exhibited a tendency to confound the 
truly great with the truly stout. I took another 
look at my extremely thin and intellectual model, 
and felt that I ran no risk of missing the ethe- 
realized while painting the attenuated. To work 
then I went more gaily, and more secure, than 
before. 

Yes, he was indeed thin—very. I had never 
before noticed how incredibly thin he was. Until 
the call for fat was critically raised, I had been 
unconscious of the amazing lankness of his ilhu- 
minated visage, the astounding slimness of his 
youthful limbs, the famished look of his whole 
frame. The spirit seemed to “o’er-inform™ its 
fragile tenement of clay. He seemed rather more 
than ghost, but less than flesh and blood. It was 
as though the Apparition and the Man had met 
each other half way, and agreed to a compromise. 
Shadow and Substance had settled their dif- 
ferences at last, and one could not now laugh at 
the other ;—the meeting was wonderful, the effect 


unique. 

Yet there he sat, the personification of every 
idea, the deepest and the most exalted, that could 
possibly be formed of “The Poet.” The poet 
shone out in him, body and soul. His lean face 
was covered with a rich lustre; his hand, upraised, 
resembled the lady’s in the “ Siege of Corinth.” 

“It was so white and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine through ;” 
and his limbs might have reposed upon a summer 
cloud without sinking further into it than others 
do into a feather bed. My utmost triumph would 
be attained, if I could but succeed in transferring 
the tender yet magnificent image before me, 
heightened by those necessary effects which the 
secrets of my art taught me, to the canvas on 
which the hues of truth now began rapidly to 
low. 

3 My sitter attended regularly, never missed ; 
nor did I fail, on my part, in doing justice to his 
face, his form, his action, to the sentiment that 
threw a halo of poetry around him, to the soul that 

ve majesty to his slight, spare, languid frame. 
Flocked on my canvas, and all the poet was there. 
Thad socom gbehed: with nice art, that delicacy 
of structure, that refinement of the mere mortal 
substance, which was no less essential to success 
than the rapt glance or the speaking smile. 

“ There is at least none of the grossness of the 
flesh there,” I whispered to myself; ‘it is all 
spiritual. My sitter and my own ideal of the 
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poet are actually as one. No, the figure is not at 
all too thin. Oh, surely the object that would 
embody a heavenly nature shoal have as little 
clay about, him as possible. The poet should 
never be fat. It is a sad mistake to give one’s 
angels too much embonpoint.” 

et, as I approached my ideal, and seemed 
about to complete my picture, 1 found there was 
much more to do than I expected. Every day 
showed me some distinction between my sitter 
and my design upon the canvas, that had not pre- 
viously been discovered. Every look convinced 
me of the necessity of some fresh touches not. pre- 
viously essential. But it was a labour of love—- 
the toil indeed was ecstasy ; and on I went work- 
ing. Weeks flew, nay, months rollcd on, and still 
left_ me heightening and altering, filling up and 
enriching—in a word, perfecting my picture— 
until at fast the dream was a reality, the picture 
was finished, the poet breathed in colour, life 
looked from my canvas. 

A crowd gathered round it on the day of exhi- 
bition. I expected many opinions, but only one 
was expressed. With a single voice the many 
decided that I had aimed at drawing a Dutch 
Apollo. They unanimously charged me with 
having stolen Dickens’s Fat Boy, and clapped a 
pair of wings on his broad shoulders ! 

Fat! Well, I had anticipated objections to 
the colour and the drawing—the fiery visage and 
the skeleton figure ; but to discover in my dainty, 
delicate, refined, ethereal youth, the counterpart 
of the Fat Boy 

T listened, and to my utter and inexpressible 
astonishment, they were all in earnest. So in a 
short time was all the world. Everybody had 
heard of prize-poems; and everybody saw in my 
design the representation of a prize-poct obese as 
a prize-ox ! 

And all the world was quite right! The ob- 
jection had no sooner settled in my head, than my 
eyes opened upon my extraordinary mistake. Un- 
consciously, indeed, I had followed the advice of 
my critic friend to corpulency ; and J now for the 
first time plainly saw—as clearly revealed as it 
had been hidden from me before—the maddening 
truth that my slim and all but winged divinity 
had become, under my fastidious and fondly- 
labouring pencil, heavy, lumpish, fat. My flying 
fish was a porpoise. 





But under what magical influences had I com- 


mitted such an error with my eyes open, pro- 
ducing the very effect I would religiously have 
avoided!’ Under none. I had found my model 
slight, spare, and spiritual—I recognised in him 
the very person of the true poet—and I continued 
month after month to transfer to my canvas all 
that my searching eye could detect in his cor- 
poreal mould and in his mental nature. Alas! 
I very innocently paid my model the sum agreed 
upon at the close of every sitting! 1 was very 
foolishly stone-blind to the natural effects of so 


many half-crowns dropped into the pocket of the 
hungry. 

He was at first poor and pinched ; thought, 
study, and the fiery mind working out its way, 
seemed to have wreaked their vengeance upon 
his frame; and I gratefully paid him double for 
his sitting again and again. He then began to 
pick up, as they say; but my eye, deceived by 
the original image reflected, and left glowing on 
my mind, beheld not this slow slight change. 
His limbs grew by insensible degrees much 
rounder, but to me they daily sppeated the same; 
his sunken cheeks now plumped, his throat and 
shoulders prospered more and more, and his chest 
gradually got on in the world; yet I saw still the 
same pallid, thoughtful, passion-lighted visage, 
the same fragile and delicate body, the same thin 
wan hands, though they were by this time deeply 
dimpled with fat round every knuckle. 

He grew wide apace, and daily received the 
fee with a truly unpoetical punctuality, and daily 
did he return, with the mens divinior more pro- 
foundly embedded, 1 should say rather engulphed, 
in a world of happy, conscious, and luxuriant 
flesh. As regularly, therefore, week by week, did 
I alter and add to my design, expanding my out- 
line, filling my hollows, and fattening my poet ; 
wondering still to find how far I was from the 
point I seem to have approached—that there was 
ever something fresh to do, and that before I had 
worked many days at the head the body needed 
a new enlargement. I began at a consumption 
and left off at a dropsy. 

Thus do all of us too often toil to realize the 
truth of our young dreams, blind to everything, 
throughout the anxious and unrewarding work, 
save the one glowing and exalted image, which 
enchanted us at first, but exists no longer; and 
thus does the comfortable and sympathising world 
laugh at our labour of love, recognising in our 
poetic vision a satire and a burlesque, and in our 
cherubim and seraphim nothing but fat boys 
with feather jackets ! 
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Tue present age is unquestionably one of “ac- 
complishments ;” they meet us at every turn, and 
present themselves undef every form. There are 
none of condition so low as not to possess some 
recommendable qualification, the result of study 
or skill, A case in point occurted a few nights 
since. On the breaking up of the crowd at the 
Opera, after witnessing the wonderful gyrations: of 
Cerito, I supped at the “ Blae Posts,”—a familiar 
haunt on such occasions, and that act performed, 
I was lighting my cigar at the bar previous to 
leaving the house, when a gentlernan cisienly 
entered, followed closely by something very 8 

and very black, which, on closer inspection, turned 
out to be a juvenile Fakir,—Anglicd, a sweep, 
whom having introduced, his conductor disap- 


peared. 
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“Oh! goalong,” cried a female voice from the 
bar, “we don’t want any nonsense, —there—get 
away with you at once.” x 

The poor little fellow looked wistfully in the 
girl’s face,—nothing but the whites of his eyes 
were visible, but they pleaded hard for permission 
to remain though he said nothing. fi 

T have always had a strong feeling in favour © 
the race of small British niggers,—they seem s0 
innocent, and are so black; and when the “ Bar 4 
reiterated the order to go, I interposed and tol 
the sweep to stay. tl 

“What did you come in here for, my little 
man?” I asked. 

“GenT'm’n brought me,” was the only reply. 

‘* But what to do?” T repeated. 

‘* Stand on my edd and sing.” 
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‘* Stand on your head and sing,—that’s a new 
fashion ;—what can you sing?” 

“Jim along Josey,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“Well,” said I,—giving him a penny piece, 
—‘‘it seems you mustn’t do it here; give mea 
taste of your quality outside.” 

Those who know the Blue Posts are aware that 
there is a small vestibule formed by a glass door 
about four feet from the street. Here he pro- 

d to exhibit, but first he dived his hand into 

is breast, and began to tug at a string which was 

round his neck, and presently there came to light 

a small canvas bag, into which he carefully stuffed 
the penny ;—it had been empty till then ! 

e size of the purse, and the stowage of the 
coin recalled to my recollection the scene of 
Yorick and the fair Grizette,—and I would bet a 
penny to a French crown that the reader was 
reminded of it himself, before I named the com- 


parison. 
a While he was securing his money (!) I asked 
im— 

“What countryman are you?” 

“Don't know,” he replied, with the happiest 
indifference. 

“Where were you born?” 

“King Street. 

There is a nest of sweeps in an alley close to 
Almack’s where they burrow like rabbits. A few 
bricks, the thickness of a chimney only, separate 
the belle of the season from the black little sweep. 

Diamonds and white satin on one side of the 
wall; tecth like pearls and a bag of soot on the 
other. 

T pursued my inquiry, ‘“ What is your name?” 

“ Bill Murphy,” returned my laconic friend, in 
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the spirit of one who knew the full value of words 
and wanted none. 

“ Then you're an Irishman ?” 

“No;” he replied, “I’m a chummy.” 

As this was a distinction on which he seemed 
to pride himself more than on that of belonging 
to “the inviolate island of the sage and free,’’—I 
inquired no further, but desired him to sing his 
song. 

“Stay,” said he, “let's see where's the P’lice- 
m’n,”—and he darted to the door and pecped 
right and left, while I internally wondered what 
there could be in common between a Policeman 
and “such small deer.” 

Having satisfied himself that the coast was 
clear, and that the infraction of the law which he 
was about to commit, and I to abet, might be 
performed with impunity, he made a summerset 
on the door-mat, and balancing himself on his 
head, struck up the popular song of “Jim along 
Josey,” keeping time to the inflections of the 
verse and the exigencies of the measure by a rapid 
and effective pantomime with his legs. 

I freely confess that when the performance was 
over, I rewarded him with a piece of silver—more 
proportionate to the size of his purse than m: 
sense of his merits. I was old-fashioned enough 
to term it a groat,—he called it a “‘ Joey.” 

I have pondered deeply on the subject since 
then, and it strikes me as highly problematical 
whether any member of any of the learned _pro- 
fessions could do what Bill Murphy accomplished 
with so much ease: and yet they, for the most 
part, have been, like him, groping their way 
through intricate or dirty passages all their lives. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES. 
BY A LADY. 


Tuis is a lively, pleasant volume, written in a spirit 
of good-will towards England and her institutions, 
though in no manner avoiding the social iniqui- 
ties which, in common with the “Lady” herself, 
English writers—at least those worthy of their mis- 
sion—expose and deprecate. The ‘“ Lady” tells us 
that our besetting sin is selfishness; that we are a 
money-adoring nation; that we are worshippers of 
rank and titles; that, with our boasted philanthropy, 
with all our large benevolence towards the benighted 
infidel, we suffer ignorance of the most brutalizing 
character to destroy the great mass of our fellow-sub- 
jects ; and that with bishops preaching from English 
pulpits, in aid of the Chinese,—we have unregarded 
horrors in the hovels of Paisley and the cellars of 
Manchester. All this is a miserable truth, again and 
again expressed by Englishmen themselves ; and the 
“Lady” is only another eloquent witness to the abo- 
mination. We subjoin a few paragraphs from the 
work, in the belief that they will be the means of send- 
ing the render to the book itself, which we cordially 
recommend for its pleasantuess of manner, and ho- 
nesty of purpose. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


And men—ay Julia, and women too, crowded to the sight 
until the choked-up street refused admittance to thousands. 
They boast of their civilization—these Englishmen—and the most 
attractive spectacle to the mass, is a felon’s death! Justice in 
England should have a halter added to her etligy: an execution 
here is a pageant, a show, a cheap and popular excitement,— 
genuine agony, to be enjoyed gratuitously,—real convulsions, 
Oh! hanging’s your eftvctive, your only tragedy, 

In twenty years or less, I do believe our American custom in 
inflicting the dreadful penalty of death, will prevail in England— 
that is, if capital punishment be not altogether abolished. ‘The 
criminal here hardens his heart for the last part he has to perform 
in public. Numbers, of whose guilt there could be no doubt, 
have died asseverating their innocence. Good did. Aud why ? 
Because every one of these men (callous as they might be) shrank 
from facing the crowd as a murderer confessed, and hoped for 
their sympathy if he perseveringly declared his innucence —and 
he did so declare it, and his last breath was—a lie ! 











Lisi“ SuLKs.” 





The English rarely open their mouths for any snirpase hut to 
eat and drink whilst they travel, I found this the case, not on ly. 
in this short trip, but in my journey to the North and elsewhere; 
they are as fond of taciturnity as the Americans are of tobacco; 
and for my single self, 1 cannot sev the good of either. Many au 
American will sit chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy” 
with his weed, but he never forgets the attentions due to the 
other sex; whilst many an Englistiiman sits “ wrapped in dismal 
thinkings,” forgetful or neglectiul of every thing but himself, 





“ And with each breath he draws, he seems t’ inhale 
Gloom thrice distilled ;” 


but he dispenses with the potent weed. I care not to dwell upon 
this subject ; but it reaily appears that the main discovery which 
clever men have crossed the Atlantic to make, and which ladies 
have carefully recorded in their diaries, is, that the Americans— 
I must use the vernacular—spit. Were | asked a national cha- 
racteristic of Englishiuen, I should say they—sulk, 








ENGLISH SHOPMEN. 


In many of these shops (never called stores here) the atten- 
dants are dressed nearly alike; all must have white neckcloths, 
or something of that kind—why not put them into livery at once ? 
Then their pertinacity to sell is so tiresome, that J have given up 
visiting several shops on that account; the salesmen ser// show 
you new things, newer than ever was novelty before, and such 
bargains! I purchase a few pairs of gloves, and am leaving the 
glittering counter, heaped with rich stuffs in most admired dis- 
order. “ Something quite new in tigured satins, ma’am,”’ inter- 
poses the shopman. “ I want nothing more at present.” “ Yes, 
my lady, certainly; beautiful silks, the latest fashion in Paris.” 
“ Nothing more at present, good mor——”" “ Laces, your lady- 
ship, the newest patterns,” etc. etc. etc., and so on through the 
whole stock, if you choose to listen; they assume that if ever a 
lady purchase a ribbon, she must of necessity want a new shawl! 














ENGLISH CONTEMPT OF HISTORICAL RELICS. 


London has the appearance of any thing rather than an old 
eity—it looks modern enough for an American one; there are not 
many places to call forth veneration, or awaken historical associa- 
tions of a remote era; Westininster Abbey and Hall, the Tower, 
Lambeth Palace, St. Saviour’s Church in Southwark, the Temple 
Church, must be nearly all. Part of this is no doubt owing to the 
Great Fire in 1666, but far more to later innovations. Iam aware 
that it is sometimes impossible to preserve the relics of other ages, 
but the English do not care whether they are preserved or not. 
Whether a house was occupied by John Milton or John Doe, is 
to them amatter of perfect indifference. A far better feeling per- 
vades in Scotland; which the English laugh at, and impute to the 
inhabitants of Northern Britain as a fault, calling it nationality ! 
Had these people dwelt in Rome for the last three centuries, how 
they would “ have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city’s pride.” What 
havoc they would have cried as they let slip the dogs of improve- 
ment! Woe to the Coliscum’s might! Woe to the Arches and 
the Temples! The Lunatic Asylums in every country in Europe 
would have been crowded with antiquaries driven mad. The 
world may rejoice the modern Romans are not as the English. 











MONARCHY. 


You need not fear for my republican orthodoxy. Tam not 
likely to fall in love with monarchy, and cannot understand how 
some of these European people have been dazzled by mere contact 
with a monarch, 1 can account for it, where the sovereign is 
amiable, fair, and gracious, like Queen Victoria; or a mighty 
conqueror, with intellect on his massive brow, like Napoleon ; but 
take, for example, Johnson's interview with George the Third. 
Though the Doctor did write virulent pamphlets against Ame- 
rican independence, he is not an unpopular author amoug us, 
Well: he encounters George the Third in the palace library ; the 
King ashs a few questions about the two Universities ; two con- 
troversialists —Warburton and South ; two reviews—the Monthly 
and the Crit and pays the lexicographer a very common- 
place compliment ; the King withdraws, and the Colossus of 
English literature forthwith pronounces him as fine a gentleman 
as Louis the Fourteenth, or Charles the Second! ~The homely, 
domestic, icultural George compared to Louis le Grand, or to 
the wiltiest, most engaging, and most profligate of Britain's 
kings! Are we to understand that a fondness for boiled mutton 
and broad farce are the principal elements in the composition of 
atine gentleman? If Johnson be right, how very wrong every 
one else must be. 











HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. 


Sometimes female servants continue many years in one place, 
but not frequently; the attachment that used to subsist between 
master and servant, and which in many country places might be 
the relic of a feudal clanship, is known no longer, or in only a 
faint degree; nor do I think there is any thing hike the attached 
feeling to the family, often manifested by negresses in the slave 
states of America. Do not think the worse of the female domes- 
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tics of England, if they are generally selfish ; recollect, the cha- 
racter of menials is formed by that of their principals. A really 
good intelligent English servant is indeed a treasure, which an 
American can well and almost enviously appreciate. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


I remember when we returned from Abney Park we visited 

the India House ; it is situated in Leadenhall-strect, and open to 
visitors at certain hours on Saturdays: here meet the Indian 
Governors—the British merchants, who are literally princes. We 
saw a collection of Eastern curiosities, the detail of which might 
not interest you much. Mr. Dickens states the interest he felt 
in viewing, at Harrisburg, the treaties between the Indians and 
the Whites—the poor natives not appending their signs manual, 
bat graphic—a sketch of the distinguishing sobriquet of the chief, 
the Great Turtle, or the War Hatchet ; indeed, the contempla- 
tion of the ever-progressive change in the being and numbers 
of the red men is most painful; but when of late the North 
American Indians have agreed to the cession of territories 
on terms stated, they have fully understood the nature of the 
compact. 
Had I been of the bolder sex, I might have asked them at the 
India House to gratify me with a sight of the treaties of cession, 
on terms of purchase or exchange agreed upon, between English 
officers and Hindoo rulers. Really those who live in such a very 
glass island, should not throw so many stones at the people of 
other countries. I am convinced the Hindoos are happier under the 
British rale than under that of their fierce, treacherous, and 
cowardly native princes ; but the mildness or equity of the sway 
is no justification of the means of its attainment,—the means are 
easily defined—a judicious mixture of force and fraud. The 
English say their settlements are the harbingers of civilization 
and Christianity throughout the East : to derive revenue from the 
worship of Juggernaut, and to restore the gates of Somnauth, 
seem odd ways of introducing Christianity; but ‘tis an odd 
people. Some one applied to England the poet’s line on man— 


“ The riddle, jest, and glory of the world ;” 


the world may admit the claim of England to the two first attri- 
butes, but as to its being “the glory””—telt it in Paris—and my 
ears ache at the mere supposition of the voluble negativeness, if 
there be such a word, that would ensuc. 


CHARITY OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


If the aristocracy used their money as well in aiding as they 
use their tongues unprofitably in talking about the poor, in or 
out of Parliament, what a happy nation would England be! As 
it is, look into its hospitals, its prisons, its workhouses, into its 
suffocating courts and alleys, where in every room a family strug- 
gles to breathe; read official reports of its squalid manufacturers, 
its pallid children working hard task-work in factories, when they 
should be in the school or the play-ground,—and then talk of its 
happiness. I know no right a rich man has to complain of the 
poverty around him, unless he has personally laboured to diminish 
the sum; if he have not, “the poor cat i’ the adage,” (whatever it 
be) is not a more pitiable animal. That few do so endeavour, 
the prevalent poverty sufficiently proves. 

I cannot account for this supineness, unless by supposing an 
opulent Englishman would rather see his brethren want than 
sacrifice any of his selfish and senseless pride in his unused 
wealth, or abate a single luxury if he do use it; there are excep- 
tions, no doubt, and the proverb tells us the strength of excep- 
tions. That “ property has its duties as well as its rights,” is 
what the English are fond of saying, while they act a negative. 
A quibbler might assert that when the taxes upon incomes, wines, 
servants, and carriages are duly paid, all is accomplished; these 
being the duties to which it is admitted property is subject ! 
You say I dwell much upon this; it is so glaring that I cannot 
but write of the monstrous anomaly. 

The Liberals here form a party. ‘“ Liberal” is a party gather- 
ing word; they are the Whigs of old, more liberal than the 
Tories, it is contended, in granting popular rights ; but nearly the 
whole aristocracy, it appears to me, “ to party give up what was 
meant for mankind ;” they hoard their thousands among them- 
selves, or squander them in their own personal pleasures, and care 
Jess for the labouring poor of England, than for the lazy poor of 
the Western or Eastern Indies; it is, indeed, distance that lends 
enchantment to ¢heir views of charity or munificence. 


HELPLESS CONDITION OF ENGLISHMEN. 


In no country in the world, so wretchedly as in England, 
can a young woman, reared so as to be unfitted for domestic ser- 
vice, support herself safely or honourably ; if she have not accom- 
plishments, many and showy enough to obtain her the situation 
of a governess, I do not know what she can do to earn bread and 
water. The English profess to regret this, and “selon leurs 
ragles” see no means of altering it, and so pronounce it impos- 
sible; they make not a single effort to amend the matter, and 
cry, “Impossible,” “impossible!” An Englishman would pro- 
nounce it “ Impossible” to relieve his starving foster-mother, as he 
was on his way to purchase a pipe of port of some curious vint- 
age to be bottled for the revelry of after years—“ impossible!” 
How is it known to be impossible? Gas-lights and steam-vessels 
were at first pronounced “impossible.” Nay, the establish- 
ment of Christianity itself was declared “impossible” by the mis- 
believers—the evil-doers—the credulous in many gods and 
serideises of old. Impossible! How English adjectives are 
misused ! : 


ROYALTY AND ITS DOINGS. 


Royalty needs many adjuncts, many adventitious aids to give it 
due weight, to make it appear a mighty thing—a visibly power- 
ful thing—standing aloof and above the every-day world—above 
aristocracy itself; but subject the while to the vulgar passions 
and bodily sufferings, hunger and cold excepted, of the many. 
The simplicity of a republic prefers to appeal directly to the 
public mind; but royalty will rather dazzle the public eye, whilst 
its high-sounding titles fill the ear. It is surely no small testi- 
mony to the excellence of republican institutions, that outward 
show may be dispensed with. “The stone,” says Lord Bacon, 
“had need to be rich that is set without foil.” 

The very walkings and drivings, and luncheons and dinners, of 
royalty, must be chronicled, as if they were attributes of superior 
beings, or as if it were greatly daring of princes to walk, or ride, 
or eat. Why do not these courtly scribes go further, and if it be 
80 essential to the satisfaction of the Queendoms to chronicle the 
dinner and the guests, why not detail the dishes also? Or tell if 
the appetite, like the rank of royalty, soars beyond the reach of 
ordinary humanity? And why hear we not of the sportive 
raillery—the well-natured Jadinage—the flashing wit, or the 
eloquent discussion that doubtless ever render the gracefully- 
arranged dinner and dessert tables in royal halls scenes of intel- 
lectiial repgst, as of delicious viands? Why are these things 
kept from loving subjects? Surely the courtly chroniclers do 
but half their duty; telling of dinners, isolated dinners, and 
nothing more, save the names of the honoured guests; not a 
dregs is described to make ladies admire—and sigh; not the 
composition of a single dish vouchsafed to pleasure the also 
sighing gourmand ; and from all that prodigality of wit, not a 
single witticism to enchant the sprightly ; not a reflection to in- 
terest the grave. O fie! fie! 


ENGLISH THEATRES—THEIR AUDIENCES. 


I cannot conceive how any lady, excepting of course Mrs. 
Trollope, can pronounce the behaviour of the Americans in their 
public theatres ruder than that of the English! In an English 
theatre no provision is made for the superior accommodation of 
ladies ; they do not sit, as of right, in the front row of the boxes, 
nor do they either of right or courtesy expericnce the attentions 
they do in an American theatre. 

From the little I have seen of the theatres, I mean to spcak 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, as well as of the Haymarket, 
which ranks as high for good acting; the audiences are very 
indifferent judges of power in dramatic composition, or skill in 
histrionic impersonation. I have known the finest touches of 
nature and poetry in one of Sheridan Knowles’s plays passed per- 
fectly unnoticed. The judicious few who can appreciate them 
May not give their pleasure publicity, for the very limited demon- 
stration of applause would instantly be checked by the indignant 
audience. “Silence,” they would cry. “Order!” “Shame!” whilst 
an allusion to some of the vile popular vulgarisms of the day, 
with an appropriate grimace to set it off, ‘ stealing and giving 
odour,” was sure to be rapturously greeted. It was under- 
stood,—and it is so grateful to a dull people to feel they 
understand anything. The same with respect to acting—the 
exquisite by-play—the quiet subdued expression of emotion is 
hardly recognised. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


I can hardly believe that even parliamentary reports tell true 
of the ignorance of England, when I know that Connecticut alone 
has a permanent school-fund of nearly two millions and a half of 
dollars; whilst it was found at the last census there were little 
more than five hundred adults in that small State who had not 
been taught to read and write, and they were chiefly foreignersa— 
the population being rather more than three hundred thousand. 
New York, with its fund of more than ten millions of dollars for 
educational purposes—but why dwell upon the truism, how well 
the scholastic culture of American citizens is cared for as a general 
rule? And what is accorded for the purpose by the wisdom of 
the British Parliament? An accumulation of—talk, and a small 
sum of money—so small a sum as 30,000/.—150,000 dollars for 
the nation, mind! not for one of the counties; and even that 
was refused last session or the session before. One anxious to 
find fault might say it was illustrative of English legislation, that 
the bills granting 70,000/. for new stabling at Windsor and this 
mite for education were sent up on the same night in the House 
of Commons—the stables were voted, the schools were not !— 
the people could wait it appeared, not so the horses. 


INFLUENCE OF MONARCHY—THE QUEEN. 


It is matter of cool remark here, that the personal character 
and habits of the monarch were of great importance, not in the 
nice adjustment or delicate management of the state machine, 
(toward which in truth the character of the Sovereign perso- 
nally seems of singularly little moment,) but in its influence 
on morals, manners, and tastes. The domestic virtues of the 
present Queen and her Consort being a model that all her 
subjects may study and imitate, is said to have produced a 
beneficial effect upon society. Now it appears to me, ¢hat cannot 
be a very commendable institution in a Christian land which 
gives such power to the example of any one, any frail being of 
mortal clay, though called “ Majesty” in the respect, and “ most 
religious and gracious king” in the prayers, of his people; but 
such a thought never occurs to the English. 

I would describe the Queen more particularly to you, but 
really I think portraits of Her Majesty are or were as common in 
New York as here; in how many a room does she hang side by 
side with one whom her grandsire little loved? Wonderful in 
England, as well as in America, is the ingenuity displayed in 
misrepresenting her prettiness. The Duchess of Kent is a stately- 
looking lady, much taller than her daughter. The Queen Dowa- 
ger, although six years younger, looks older than the Duchess, 
I think; but then she is slim, and has the air of infirm health, 
The King of Hanover, who is now in England, is a tall, officer- 
like man. I suppose here it might be accounted republican or 
mauvais ton in me were I to express my opinion that he would 
look better shaven. I once saw the Duchess of Cambridge and 
her family, in a private box in Covent Garden theatre; the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Cambridge (lately married to a Duke of the great 
German family) is embonpoint and good-humoured looking. It 
is seldom Royalty is seen in the national theatres; why the 
Opera House is preferred I cannot presume to say—its amuse- 
ments are (undeniably I think) more sensual than intellectual, 
and therefore of a grosser nature. The royal party, when I saw 
them, seemed to enjoy themselves much, for they laughed very 
heartily. This is not always, indeed not often the case, with 
your clegant aristocrats; for in public places it is common to see 
them, really or affectedly, listless and indifferent, hardly to deign 
@ passing notice of the amusement they have assembled to wit- 
ness. I have known their, not so¢fo voce, conversation mar the 
enjoyment of those near them, but this demeanour seems to be 


considered the very acme of refinement ; it is indeed refinement 
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pushed up to rudeness; something on the same principle, I 
might be told, as becoming “ dark with excessive bright "—coarse 
with exceasive fine. These may be occasionally the manners of 
lorde—they are never those of gentlemen. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ms 


“Tax Cousins,” in our next. 


“§. B.”—We can only hope that our fiction is the shadow of the 
“ coming event,” and that we may “be there to see.” 


Communications are left with the publisher for “ Lapy Lrcog- 
wira"—" L. H, M.”—the writer of “The Forsaken’s Last 
Rebuke,” &c. 


“The Kings of Timor,” &c. are declined. 


‘We have received the poetic favours of “ G. R.” Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyme, and will, at the earliest opportunity, find room for some 


‘We regret that we cannot give a corner to“ Roggm Str.” His 
MS, is left with the publisher. ; 


“G. M.”—The story, 
interest. The MS. is k 


“ Tnquisrror."—The communications are too brief for our 
pages. 

“Wa. H.”—It is with very great unwillingness that we decline 
the favour of our correspondent. But its length would involve 
the necessity of a “to be continued,” which, for a season at 
Icast, it is our wish to avoid. 


Where can we address a line to “An Orv AcauaInrance?” 
‘We by no means think that the subject, at present occupying 
our correspondent’s attention, would be “too sombre” for our 
pages. 

Various commanicstions lie for correspondents with the pub- 

er. 

An accident occurring to the illustration of “ The Boys of Lon- 
don,” compels us to defer the article until next month. 


Prettily told, is defigient in general 
for the writer. 





UNITED fiageZNE 




















ORN with our last 
night’s journey, and 
beguiled into the 
sweet sin of late 
hours by the cu- 
rious liquor and 
eke curious dis- 
course of the Her- 
mit of Bellyfulle, 
it was not until the = | Hermit of Belly- 
clock struck nine EY fulle; we sat, at 
that we became conscious of our new resting- $ that time, beneath the roof-tree of the Cell of the 
place. A bright day shone upon us reproachfully ¢ Corkscrew. 
through the casement ; flowers shook their heads 3 How, indeed, could we question the sweet rea- 
impatiently at the panes; cocks without crowed, ° lity? All things about us revealed the taste, the 
as we thought, in angry note, at their master’s mellow heart, of the anchorite householder. The 
guest, and the clock—a pretty piece of Venice chamber was small—the bed a primitive truckle ; 
work upon the mantelpiece — ticked remon- but there was an Indian carpet, soft as lamb’s- 
strance. With a jump, we leapt from goose- wool, on the floor; there were books, not many, 
feathers to the floor. on a shelf; and the black oak wainscot was carved 
We flung open the casement, and the sweet, with fruit and knots of flowers, with here a flask 
fresh, nimble air came, like God’s blessing, into and there a flaggon. Above the mantelpiece 
the chamber. Sinking in an easy chair, with a was this sentence, in letters of ruddy gold :— 


ad! 


| stocking in our 
| right hand, we 
; madestern ques- 





| tioning of our | 
| memory. It was 
all true—true as 
adamant. We 
were the guest 
of the bounteous | 














Se o-coltus== 
SE ea 
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As we pondered on the philosophy of these 
lines, we looked dreamily about us, and for the 
first time saw in a corner of the chamber a little 
door. Above it was carved a small delicate hand 
and arm in the action of beckoning, with what 
seemed to us a string of pearls about the wrist. 
Throwing down our stocking, we opened the door, 
and heard distinctly the sound of running water. 
We descended two or three low steps, and fol- 
lowing our ear, went through a narrow, winding, 
sloping passage, cut, as it seemed, out of rock, 
the floor covered with rushes and moss. In half 
a minute we stood beside a brilliant fountain, 
tumbling and glittering in a large natural basin— 
a hollow of the rock. The sky was sapphire blue, 
and flowers, carefully tended, grew around the 
edge of the spring: and there, too, was short 
eo tender to the fect. Towels, dried on 

ds of thyme, were spread on a sort of garden- 
seat, with slippers, dressing-gown, and other 
covering. We at once apprehended the meaning 
of the beckoning hand, and with short preparation 
plunged into the spring. 

In due season, we returned to our chamber. 
Touching was the care of our host! A small 
tankard of hot spiced wine stood upon the table, 
filling the room with aromatic sweetness. Was 
not this the very heart of hospitality? As we 
hastily prepared ourselves to meet the eremite, 
we heard voices; and, as we thought, the sweet, 
low voice of woman. Could it be the Hermit’s 
wife? He had said nothing of so blissful an 
appendage to Corkscrew Cell; nevertheless, it 
might be. We quickened our speed ; for, thought 
iy Madam the Hermitess may be waiting break- 
fast. 

We hastened to what we will call the refec- 
tory. The Hermit was seated in his chair; the 
breakfast—it would have put a stomach into a 
mummy—was laid out, widely and bounteously. 
As we entered, the Hermit raised his face, scarlet. 
with eating, from a platter; and his little black 
eyes twinkling welcome, he nodded, and gasped 
from his full mouth—“ Salve! Sit and eat.” 

One hour at least had run to the past, ere 
another word was spoken. ‘“ That brawn, sir, 
was cured in Paradise,” were the next words 
uttered, as the Hermit pushed away his platter, 
and fell like a pillow in his chair. ‘The hog, sir, 
is a wonderful philosopher.” 

“ Philosopher!” we cried, for the moment inat- 
tentive to the truth delivered. 

“Philosopher! We call him filthy, ugly names ; 
brand him as a foul and doltish thing. It is like 
the hurried ignorance of men. I look upon the 
pigs sir, as the philosopher of brutes—yea, the 

iogenes of four-legged creatures. Consider, sir. 
Contemplate the doings of a hog. Sce him, sir, 
with his frank stupidity ; or what, to skin-deep 
thinkers, seemeth stupidity. Mark him wallow- 
ing in gutter-mud; sce him in the haunts of nen, 
even where fever comes, sometimes, alas ! as kind- 
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est handmaid to poverty. See him, with his broad, 
quivering snout snuffing at the thresholds of 
very beggars. With what gust will he munch a 
eabbage-stalk! With what a grunt of gratitude 
will he take unto himself the leavings of the 
veriest poor! There is nought that tooth can 
ierce, that goodman hog will turn aside from. 

e will get fat and flavour from a dunghill ; nay, 
in hopeful discovery, shove his snout into a 
ecinder-heap. These are bad habits; nasty, foul, 
degrading practices. And yet, sir, what comes 
of them? Why, this, sir—this;” and the Hermit 
struck the flat of his knife on a huge wedge of 
brawn. ‘“ Your philosopher considers, and takes 
experience of man; and only as he is curious in 
all the doings, from noblest to basest of the 
animal, is he, the said philosopher, worthy of his 
gown. He elaborates and refines his experience, 
gathered from highway and alley, and hovel, and 
cellar ; and then out of the very juices of this di- 
gested wisdom, he leaves an ial system, oF a writ- 
ten scroll. Now, sir, what the brawn is to the hog, 
is Plato's book to Plato; a sweet and unctuous 
lump, drawn and rarefied, and elaborated, from 
even the foulest doings of the world for the 
world’s better wisdom. When my lady sees 
Master Pig munching and wallowing in a ditch, 
she curls her nose and lifts her shoulders at his 
nastiness. And lo! when the same pig's leg, 
fragrant with sage and patriarchal onion, smokes 
upon the board,—the same lady sendeth her plate 
three times. It is even so with philosophers, 
and the true men of the world. They have lived 
and died despised in alleys; and afterwards are 
fed upon in tapestried chambers. I never look 
upon a hog, even in his foulest plight, but I con- 
sider him tenderly, affectionately, as the living, 
pauper laboratory from which in good season: men 
may carve most toothsome sweets. It is in this 
spirit, I—as I take it—judiciously class philoso- 
pher and pig.” 

“True,” said we; “there may be affinity.” 
Then resolving to know if it was the voice of 
woman we had heard, we returned to the swine- 
flesh and the lady glanced at by our host. “ Your 
figure of the lady and the pig’s leg,” said we, 
“reminds us of a question we had to ask. 
Pardon us, if we are bold; but heard we not, 
ere we entered, the small, musical pipe of the 
other sex ?” 

“My laundress, sir,” answered the Hermit ; 
**she lives in Clovernook. In the wicked, noisy, 
topsy-turvy world you come from, she was a lady 
in ae own right, with broad acres and sacks of 

a.” 


“ And now a laundress,” cried we. ‘“ How 
came such change about? What cruelty of 
fortune ?” 

“A touch of conscience—a sweet touch, sir. 
The Countess, it was her belief, had killed two 
milliners.” 

“ Killed them !” we cried. 
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“ Not a statutable, Tyburn-killing,” answered 
the Hermit ; ‘‘not what would be called killing by 
twelve men bolted ina box; but what, sir, a jury 
of angels may look very grave at, and more, re- 
turn a most uncomfortable verdict upon.” 

“ Pray, sir, explain the case,” we said. 

“Phoo! the story’s as short as short-cake,” 
said the Hermit. ‘Her Ladyship would take no 
answer: it was a birth-day, or a court-day, or a 
gad-about of some sort; and her Ladyship, at a 
short notice, was to be very fine indeed. There 
were three girls, milliners, all sick and wasted 
at the time, with fading eyes, hectic faces, and 
deep coughs—death, sir, croaking and wheezing 
in their Girvats, The last work two of the girls 
did was for Lady Swandown. She went to the 
show, whatever it was, with almost the last sigh 
of the girls in her fine dress. The two girls died, 
and her Ladyship—she is yet a fine woman, sir, 
in the rich fulness of some forty-five—forswore 
the drawing-room world, and coming here to 


Clovernook, brought the surviving sister with 
her.” 

“Ts it possible ?” we asked. 

“You shall see the Countess Swandown ; 
though in Clovernook she is simply called Dame 
Diaper. Ha! it is a pretty sight to see her 
tending Mabel, as we call her here, the last of 
the sister milliners: to see the Countess petting 
and nursing her, and walking with her down the 
green lanes; and when the poor thing is too 
weak to walk, it is indeed pleasant to see thé 
Countess drawing the sick milliner in a little, 
light, easy sort of a coach.” 

“A sight indeed!” we cried. 

“ Yes,” said the Hermit, with 8 grave look ; 
“when we think of the poor things already killed 
and the creature yet suffering, it is a sight, 1 
think, to please the very cherubs. You shall see 
them both, sir; both Dame Diaper and Mabel.” 

“But you said the Countess—that is, the Dame 
—was laundress here?” 





Countess Sioandolon, 
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“T should say, a sort of lady-laundress ; a 
clear-starcher. She has taken the work by way 
of penance; and bringing all her genius to bear 
upon it, has elevated a mere knack into fine art, 
sir. My cravats and ruffles are very pictures. 
You heard us talking? Ay, sir, the old story 
—the old grievance, sir, ’twixt man and woman,” 
said the Hermit. 

** And what is that, sir?” we asked. 

The Hermit, shaking his head and groaning, 
cried—“ Buttons.” 

“ Buttons!” said we. 

The Hermit drew himself closer to the table, 
and spreading his arms upon it, leaned forward 
with the serious air of a man prepared to discuss 
a grave thing. ‘ Buttons,” he repeated. ‘Then 
clearing his throat, he began: ‘‘In the course 
of your long, and, as I hope, well-spent life, has 
it never come with thunderbolt conviction upon 
you, that all washerwomen, clear-starchers, 
cee of fine linen, or under whatever name 

ve’s daughters, —for as Eve brought upon us the 
stern necessity of a shirt, it is but just that her 
girls should wash it,—under whatever name they 
cleanse and beautify flax and cotton, that they 
are all under some compact, implied or solemnly 
entered upon amongst themselves and their non- 
washing, non-starching, non-getting-up sister- 
hood, that by means subtle, and almost mortally 
certain, they shall worry, coax, or drive all 
bachelors and widowers soever into the pound of 
irredeemable wedlock? Has this tremendous 
truth, sir, never struck you ?” 

‘“ How—by what means?” we asked. 

“Simply, by buttons,” answered the Hermit, 
bringing down his clenched fist upon the table. 

We knew it—we looked incredulous. 

“See here, sir,” said the Hermit, leaning still 
further across the table. ‘I will take a man, 
who, on his outstart in life, sets his hat acock at 
matrimony—a man who defics Hymen and all 
his wicked wiles. Nevertheless, sir, the man 
must wear a shirt; the man must have a washer- 
woman. Think you, that that shirt, returning 
from the tub, never wants one—two—thrce but- 
tons? Always, sir—always. Sir, though I am now 
an anchorite, I have lived in your bustling world, 
and seen, ay, quite as much as any one of its 
inanifold wickedness. Well, the man—the but- 
tonless man—at first calmly rcmonstrates with 
his laundress. He pathetically wrings his wrists 
at her, and shows his condition. The woman 
turns upon him her wainscot face, and promiscs 
amendment. The thing shall never happen again. 
The week revolves. Think you, the next shirt 
has its just and lawful number of buttons? 
Devil a bit !” : 

Starting at the word, we looked, we fear, re- 
proachfully in the Hermit’s face. 

“ Pardon me; let it be as it had never been 
said,” cried the anchorite—a deeper tint dawning 
in his face, and his eye looking suddenly moist. 
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“ Pardon me, but the heart has strange chords; 
even buttons may sometimes shatter them.” 

We bowed, and begged the Hermit to proceed. 

“ Well, sir,” said our host, after an effort, 
‘week after weck the poor man wrangles with 
his washerwoman: from the very gentleness of 
even maidenly complaint, the remonstrance rises 
to a hurricane of abuse; and still the washer- 
woman, as it would seem bound by her oath to 
her unmarried sisterhood, brings home no shirt 
complete in all its buttons. Man—the fiercest of 
his kind—cannot always rage. He becomes tired 
—ashamed of clamour. He sighs, and bears his 
buttonless fate. His thoughts take a new turn. 
In his melancholy, his heart opens; he is soft- 
ened—subdued ; and in this, his hour of weak- 
ness, a voice—a demon voice—whispers to him, 
‘ Fond, foolish man! why trust thy buttons to an 
alien? Why helplessly depend upon the necdle 
and thread of one who loves not thee, but thy 
shilling? Take a wife; have a woman of thine 
own, who shall care for thy buttons!’ The 
tempter is strong. ‘The man smiles distrustfully, 
but still he smiles. That very night—it so hap- 
pens—he gocs to a house-warming. He is part- 
ner at cards with Miss Kitty. She never did 
look so toothsome. And then her voice—'twould 
coax a nail out of heart of oak. The man thinks 
of his buttons ; and before he leaves the house, 
Kitty has been brought to confess that she 
docsn’t know what she may do—she may marry, 
or she may not.” 

“Ts it possible?” we cried, with a laugh. 

“ Sir,” said the Hermit, “’tis not a thing to 
idly laugh at. Take fifty matches, and be assured 
of it, if you sift °em well, out of forty, at Icast, 
you'll find buttons in some shape at the bottom 
of ’em.” 

“Tt may be,” we said. 

“Tt is,” cried the Hermit with emotion. 
“ Asses are Ied by their noses; men by their 
buttons.” 

There was a dead pause. The Hermit had us 
in aclinch. We felt ourselves beaten, and there- 
fore flung our discourse once more upon swine’s 
flesh. ‘ It is delicious brawn,” we cried. “ Bless- 
ings have fallen upon the man who reared it.” 

** Perhaps,” said the Hermit, with a faint smile, 
“ the fellow knew well how to feed hogs. _Under- 
stand me; Iam no unbeliever in the efficacy of 
blessings: potent are they, sweetly potent where 
they fall. Yet, sir, like all goodness, they are 
sometimes terribly libelled in the world. I have 
‘known men by the very lithesomeness of their 
backs, and bronze of their faces, get fat and 
golden. Well, sir, to what have they sworn 
they owed all their grease and prosperous yellow- 
ness; forsooth, to the blessings that fell upon 
them—blessings rewardful of their piety. These 
men, sir, I know it, have, in a business way, 
picked pockets, yet declared they owed their sub- 
stance to the untiring fingers of their saints.” 
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“ Very like,” said we. 

“ Sir, it is,” said the Hermit; “and the brawn 
before us brings to my memory a little story that 
may shadow forth this truth. I have noted down 
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the tale, and ’tis there—in that cedar chest, as 
I have said, with a hundred others. Do not 
stir; I think I can remember the little history, 
without rummaging the papers. I call it— 


A SHORT STORY OF A COW AND A SOW. 


‘You were never at Naples, sir?—No? Well, 
I will not commiserate you; I will not triumph ; 
J will spare your feelings. Naples! If, sir, there 
be a place where a man may forget taxes and all 
the tribulation of what with great gravity we 
call civilized life, it is—always excepting my own 
Clovernook—it is Naples ! 

Saint Anthony is a great fellow at Naples: a 
saint, sir, of the first water. Perhaps, I am wrong 
in the epithet : water being rarely a test of saints. 
Monks, who are to saints what porwiggles 
are to frogs, for the most part abominating that 
pauper fluid. No matter. Saint Anthony isa great 

in at Naples, whatever he may be elsewhere: 
for saints, like fox-hunting lords of the manor, 
though they may make a terrible clatter in their 
own neighbourhood, are sometiines held dirt cheap 
in other places. Well, sir, Saint Anthony in his 
mortal days had a kindly yearning, a love, a gen- 
tleness, a pity towards every thing that lived; 
beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles. What Atticus 
was to Cigero, Saint Anthony's pig was to Saint 
Anthony. Great was his power over animals; 
most melodious, most convincing his speech ; as 
was proved by his sermon to the fishes, which 
touched them all alike, the hard roes and the 
soft. Saint Anthony died—but to this day 


Saint Anthony lives in Naples. Once a year, 
with reverent care, people bring to him their va- 
rious four-footed chattels; yea, the two-legged 
birds, to boot, that they may be soused with 
water blessed at the shrine of Saint Anthony ; 
the said water being fatal to measles, mange, 
glanders, pip, and every other malady that wal! 

or flies. Do you laugh, sir? I am sorry for it. 
Call it superstition if you will; superstition hath 
uglier blotches than this. There is, to my 
mind, a fine spirit of humanity in this custom ; 
nay, a beautiful piece of natural religion. Men, 
who acknowledge its sanctity, thereby acknow- 
ledge in the very hog that grunts about them, 
a something cared for by the Divine Schemer of 
things: it is a creature, part and at of the 
wondrous whole ; a thing to be used tenderly by 
men, seeing it is not despised by a saint. The 
water of Saint Anthony, thus sprinkled and fall- 
ing upon brutes, must cool the pride of human- 
kind, showing, that although it is the highest 
piece of heaven’s work on this earth, it is not the 
sole piece. And thus, the peasant taught by the 
love and benevolence of Saint Anthony towards 
his horse, is taught a tenderness for the creature 
which otherwise he had not known. He, Pietro, 
has his saint to guard and bless him, but—to 
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Pietro’s mind—so have Pictro’s cows and sheep : 
and so, the saintly care about all, brings all into 
a narrower circle. 

Therefore, at Naples, great is Saint Anthony. 
Fine ladies send their lap-dogs to be sprinkled, 
and they yelp back with blessings about them, 
Parrots are soused, and lo! they scream defiance 
at the pip; and if limited before in their voeabu- 
lary, have full soon in their throats a very dic- 
tio H 

Gai was a Neapolitan farmer; a heavy, 
stupid, yet withal, a most religious man. Not 
an animal that called him master, that was not 

inkled, once a year, with the water of Saint 

nthony: and thereupon, the ewes yeaned twins, 
the hens never failed of one and multiplication 
was ever triumphant in his dove-cote! Though 
Gano could not drive all his stock to the shrine of 
Saint Anthony, he never failed once a year to 
purchase of the priest a sufficiency of water, 
wherewith to sprinkle his property at home; and 
all things throve with him accordingly, 

Gano had bought a young sow; aspare thing,— 
but with the blessing of Saint Anthony and plenty 
to eat, the sow, it was the belief of Gano, would 
plump and fatten. Gano failed not to drive the 
sow to Saint Anthony’s water, where, at Ciano’s 
special intercession, it was doubly sluiced. Gano 
drove the sow home; and thoughts of ham and 
bacon, and savoury sausage, sang sweetly in his 
brain as he meditated upon the blessings of Saint 
Anthony. Weeks passed away, and neverthe- 
less the sow did not fatten; no, it somewhat 
pined and shrunk. There was some devil in 
the pig! So, at least, thought Gano. 

A short while after, Gano bought acow. ad 
she been sprinkled by Saint Anthony? No. It 
was almost no matter; she was su fine a cow, 
without aspersion, Her black skin was like 
Genoa velvet; and then so sweet, so gracious a 
look about the head! More than all, every day 
she gave a flood of milk. Leagues about there 
was talk of Gano’s cow. 

As it sometimes happens with men, so did it 
happen with Gano’s cow. Just as her fame had 
spread around, and brought many folks to see 
her, her merits became less: she began to shrink ; 
and for milk, less and less was drawn from her 
night and morning, It was well for the faith of 
Gano that it was so: for looking, as in his infidel 
moments he had looked, upon the sleek carcase of 
the cow,—the animal unblessed, unsprinkled by 
Saint Anthony, and comparing it with the spare 
condition of the sow that had been washed almost 
from snout to tail by the efficacious water, Gano 
—the saints forgive him !—began to consider 
within himself, whether, after all, Saint Anthony 
was 80 indispensable to the health of a farm-yard. 
Weak, wicked Gano ! 

Still the cow dwindled, and as it dwindled, still 
—it was strange, or rather it was by no means 
strange—still the sow increased. The cause was 


plain. The blessings of Saint Anthony were 
working in the marrow of the swine; the saint 
was covering its bones with flesh ; and in a short 
tinie, the wonder and admiration before bestowed 
upon the cow —were offered to the pig. It 
was prophesied by some that the cow would die; 
but it was no matter: the added value of the sow 
would more than make good the loss ; it was so 
wonderful in its fat—so beautiful, yet mighty in 
its proportions. Still the sow fattened, and still 
the cow gave no milk, 

‘See you not,’ said old, pious neighbours to 
Gano—' see you not the blessings of Saint 
Anthony? How have they descended upon the 
swine! whilst for that unblessed, misbegotten 
cow—cut her throat, burn, consume her ; other- 
wise she will bring a curse upon your cattle, and 
Llight upon your crops.’ Gano felt the rebuke ; 
acknowledzed the evil dwelling in the cow, the 
goodness fattening in the swine. If the cow 
should die, it would be @ just punishment on her 
presumptuous owner, : 

Matters went on, and even the fame of Saint 
Anthony increased with the fat of the sow. 
Nover had the saint’s water been so highly prized. 
At length, the true cause of the sow’s fatness was 
discovered ; and thus it was. 2 

Very carly one morning, Gano rose, and going 
to where the cow was stalled, saw the sow lying 
on its fat belly beneath the cow, with the teat n 
its mouth, milking, milking with all its might, 
and grunting complacently at the larceny! 

Gano, though astounded, and on the instant 
suspicious of the truth, said nothing to his neigh- 
bours. It might have been the first time that 
the sow had so behaved itself. He would wait 
and watch. He did so: and six mornings, at the 
same hour, he saw the sow in the same place, 
milking, milking, and grunting the while ! Almost 
every ounce of swine’s fat was due to the cow. 
The neighbours had sworn that the sow had pros 
pered by the peculiar blessings of Saint Anthony. 
Alas ! the sow had flourished upon stolen milk. 

Now, sir,” said the Hermit, “is there no les- 
son in this little story? Teaches it nothing ! 

“We think we apprehend its drift,” was our 
answer. 

“Sir, in your world—for in Clovernook we 
know no such animals—many are the fat swine, and 
only fav at the expense of poor, defrauded cattle. 

“Tt may be,” we replied. 4 

“ May be, sir! Ha! I know it is,” said the 
Hermit ; “and of all sorts of fatness, that is the 
vilest, the coarsest, which owes it grossness to 
hypocrisy. You shall see a man rich in pocket 
and poor in soul. e goes to his church, and 
owns himself, to his passing condescension by the 
way, a miserable sinner? he returns homeward, an! 
proves himself to be si, albeit the proof never 

strikes him, by spurning the Sabbath-beggat at 
his threshold." ‘This man was never known to 40 
a large goodness. Noither was any positive, 
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legal wickedness proved against him. No: he 
never grumbles at the church rates, for once a 
week he is decorously placed in his comfortable 
pew. He pays his way, and can show stamped 
receipts as vouchers for the goodwill he bears 
towards all men. He is a Christian; for one of 
his godfathers now alive can testify to his bap- 
tism; nay, he has the register among other 
precious family documents. Hence, if he be 
wealthy, why, riches have descended upon him as 
the bounty rewarding his virtues. His own good- 
ness has been turned into a benison. And he has 
oppressed no one? He has wronged no one? 

e has not armed himself with an unjust, though 
an allowed usage to add to his hoards—to increase 
his wealth? Alas, sir, alas!” cried the Hermit, 
“against how many such men, may the accusing 
spirit some day thunder forth, ‘Stolen milk!’ ” 

We were about to venture some remark, when 
the door was gently opened, and a negro child as 
he appeared to us, about ten years old, glided in, 
and made up to the Hermit, presenting to him 
a velvet cap, and a staff of the whitest ivory. 

‘“* My little boy, sir,” said the Hermit; and 
the child gently nodded to us, as pleased with 
the words of his master. ‘ This is my hour for 
a walk: will you use your legs? Or, if it please 
you better, will you stay and read? Bezoar will 
show you my book-room.” We at once pre- 
ferred to accompany our host. “ Farewell, child; 
and let me hear good words of you,” said the 
Hermit, tenderly laying his hand upon the little 
woolly head. Saying this, the Hermit donned 
his cap, grasped his ivory staff, and courteously 
showed us from the cell. Our curiosity was im- 
mediately aroused by the little negro. Our host 
observed this in our looks, and said—‘ Yes; a 
fine little boy,—and from a curious place, too. 
You shall hear something of him as we walk. 
This way, by your leave: it is a solitary by-road, 
and winds to the top of yonder hill; whence 

ou may look down upon Clovernook, lying lamb- 
Tike and quiet at the bottom.” Saying this, the 
Hermit turned to the left from his orchard, a 
large sheep-dog bounding after him, and leap- 
ing about him, and barking loudest gladness. 
“ Gently, Colin, gently,” said the Hermit; and 
the dog thrust his nose into his master’s hand, 
and taking a deep snuff, was on the instant quiet, 
and falling behind, walked gravely as a lord cham- 
berlain. 

“And the little black boy’s name is Bezoar?” 
said we, urging the promised story. 

‘* Bezoar,” answered the Hermit; who, after 
&@ pause, continued. “ He is older than his looks; 
and his brain is still the oldest part about him. 
He comes from a curious place, unknown I be- 
lieve to any traveller, but myself. Do you know 
much of geography, sir?” 

We answered, and, we fear, without a blush, 
“ Nothing.” 
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‘* Your ignorance will spare me some descrip- 
tion. Let it suffice to you, that the birth-place 
of Bezoar is an unknown tract—unknown to all 
but myself—somewhere in Japan. At one time 
of my life, I drove a large trade in Dutch dolls. 
I travelled to Japan with my merchandise, and 
making my way to the Emperor’s court, became 
an especial favourite by means of my ware. The 
poor people had never before beheld a doll: and as 
my dolls were the first sort fashioned to open and 
shut their eyes, and emit certain sounds from 
the mouth—the invention has, I have heard, been 
shamelessly copied in France—they were consi- 
dered in that strange, uncivilized country, 
things of almost greater worth than mere a 
and women ; henceforth, they who would prosper 
in the sight of the Emperor, became as nearly as 
was allowed to them, like unto dolls. The greater 
the doll, the finer the courtier. I soon disposed 
of all my goods, which being limited in supply, 
carried any price. I really believe, so great was 
the passion, that some wives would have parted 
with their husbands for dolls ; and am almost con- 
vinced that husbands might have been found who 
would have changed their living, ogling, talking 
spouses, for mere machines of painted wood that 
only opened their eyes, and sounded a few sounds, 
when the wires were pulled for such purpose. I 
became a great favourite with the Emperor; 
and protected and authorized by his letter—it 
was embroidered in letters of gold on violet-co- 
loured satin—roamed every where.” 

“ But what we want”—_ 

The Hermit stopped dead at the unseemly 
interruption, With a sweet smile on his face, 
he shook his head, and leaning on his staff, looked 
in our eyes. ‘Once upon a time, do you know 
what patience wanted ?’’ asked he of Bellyfulle. 

We confessed our ignorance. - 

“She wanted a nightingale. Well, sir, pa- 
tience waited, and the egg sang.” 

We bowed to the soft rebuke, and promised to 
hold our peace. The Hermit continued. 

“ As I said, I roamed where I would. In my 
wanderings, I fell among a strange sort of poopie: 
strange in this way. Though the people were 
divided into an equal number of white and black, 
there was no pride of colour in the fair, no 
humiliation in the sooty. All were alike.” 

“And how was this compassed?” we asked, 
unable to suppress the question. 

“There ran a legend in the country that it 
had not always been so, but that the blessing— 
for so the people called it—had been brought 
about by one of their demi-gods, as I could under- 
stand, a sort of Japanese Prometheus. The 
blacks—people will tell you there are no blacks 
in Japan; you have my full authority to contra- 
dict them—had been hardly used: striped, muti- 
lated, sold, made merchandise of, as in other 
places black flesh has been. The land was cursed 
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with the wickedness: on one side there was 
stony-hearted arrogance; on the other, agony, 
debasement. Well, the Japanese God changed 
this; and how? One morning—a time answer- 
ing to our first of May—all who had gone to bed 
as negroes, rose as white men; the white got up 
blacks. For a whole twelvemonth, sir,” said the 
Hermit of Bellyfulle, “I was myself a black 
man.” 

“Impossible!” we cried; but a glance from the 
Hermit subdued us into a look of belief. 

“ A black man,” repeated the anchorite, gently 
striking his ivory staff upon the ground ; “and 
the year past, I became of my first colour. And 
this, sir, is the case with all the dwellers in that 
country. Each party takes the colour of each 
for one twelvemonth. One year black, one 
white.” 

“When the change was first ordered,” said 
we, “it must have astounded the better people.” 

“Jt was a fine lesson, sir; a fine practical 
teaching of humility. And after all, what is it, 
at this moment going on in that very remote 
province of Japan,—what is it more than you 
figure to yourselves in the world you come from? 
The Japanese divinity did but anticipate the 
work of the future. Men, I mean Christian 
men, do not imagine to themselves angels of dif- 
ferent coloured skins: they do not conceive the 
notion of black cherubim. Grave-dust, that 
truest fullers’-earth, surely takes out the negro 
stain. I take it, sir,’"—and the Hermit paused 
in his walk, and closing his hands, Iet his staff 
fall in his arms,—‘“‘I take it, sir, we all rise 
alike !” 

We said nothing; and for a few minutes the 
Hermit, resuming his pace, was silent. He then 
observed, and we thought in a somewhat pensive 
tone, “The pretty boy at the cell—yes, sir, I 
call him pretty—was a native of the strange 
land, ] have spoken of. I have seen that jetty 
boy white as the whitest English maiden. He 
was an orphan when I brought him away!” 

“ And at that time in his year of llack?” we 
ventured to ask. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the Hermit; not ob- 
serving, or not condescending to observe, a tone 
of levity that, struggle as we would, broke from 
us: for sooth to say, we thought the Hermit—as 
doubtless the reader will think—either pleasantly 
jesting or pleasantly mad. “ Yes, sir,” said the 
Sage of Bellyfulle, “he was then black. He has 
never changed since.” 

“ We can well believe it,” was our avowal. 

“It was my hope—otherwise I had never 
brought the dear child from his delightful land— 

the paradise of the world, sir! every single grape 
there is big as a walnut: it was my hope, had 
the change from black to white gone on, that the 
world might have been instructed. As it is, sir, 
were I simply to publish the truth, “twould be 
taken as a traveller's story.” 
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“Just so,” said we. ‘For there are some 
distant truths that, however beautiful, will not 
bear a voyage. You may carry ice to the Indies, 
if you carefully stow it; but travellers, sir, some. 
times find their best of truths melt by the way.” 

As we came to a turning of the path, we met 
one of the villagers of Clovernook; as I after- 
wards found, an old man, who, in the outside 
world, had been a planter, and the owner of a 
thousand slaves. fie had left nearly all his 
wealth behind him, and by the greatest luck had 
escaped to the village; there, in its sweet serenity, 
to peep into the holes and corners of his soul, 
and blow the worldly dust out of them, as the 
housewife blows and dusts her best china. And, 
indeed, such care had been most necessary. He 
was, as the Hermit afterwards told me, a sharp- 
faced, wan, edgy kind of man when he set out 
for Clovernook, with a restless anxiety of eye, 
and quick, whistling kind of speech. When we 
saw him, there was a look of gentleness in his 
old face, and his eye shone deeply, yet tranquilly, 
and he spoke with a sweet cheerful gravity—the 
natural tene of good old age. . 

‘A good day and many,” said the Hermit 
to the old man.“ You will find your scholar at 
the Cell, Master Simon.” And the old man, 
smiling, and gently bowing, without. word, passed 
on. 

“What scholar do you speak of, may we ask!” 
said we. . 

“ Bezoar, the black boy,” answered the Hermit. 
“ Master Simon teaches him chess.” 

“Chess! a planter, and an owner of a thou- 
sand negroes, teach a black boy chess !” we cried. 

“Tis a pretty game,” said the Hermit, not 
attending to the contrast we had ventured,—‘ a 
pretty game; and serves to remind us, here in 
Clovernouk, that there are such things as kings 
and queens, and blazoned braying state. ‘That 
there are—or have been knights, sworn to do 
manly service, and alack! too often forgetting 
the vow. That there are—yes, still are—castles, 
strongholds of wrong—prison fastnesses for feeble 
innocence. ‘That there still exist —we know them 
not in Cloyernook—worthy, pious bishops, pulpy 
and rich as pine-apples. IXings, quecns, knights, 
bishops, and castles !”" eried the Hermit. “ How 
few the syllables! Yet in this world what an 
uproar have they made! How much wickedness 
and suffering, and violence, and stone-blind bi 
gotry—if we read the history of this dear ol 
mother earth—Gracious Heavens,” cried the Her- 
mit lifting his hand, “what daily Neros are We 
to her! What multiplied, and still multiplying 
evils may all be written down in five small words ! 
Kings, queens, knights, bishops, castles ! What 
a significant short-hand is here, my master,” said 
the Hermit, and he shook his head, and stalked 
freshly onward, 

We followed him in silence along the path that, 
with gentle acclivity, wound around the hill. 
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Ticautiful was the way! Myrtles, geraniums, and 
a thousand odoriferous shrubs blossomed and 
breathed about us. No dead leaf was seen; no 
withered twig deformed the place; no slug, no 
snail crawled in the path. Barefooted Venus 
might have trod the grass, it was so soft, so clean, 
so delicate. Seats, and banks, agd mossy green 
alcoves were formed at various distances, along the 
way ; places of rest and shelter from the sun and 
shower. ‘ Here,” said the Hermit pausing— 
“here is the Grotto of the Cup and Cake ;” he 
then turned aside, and entering what seemed to 
us the mouth of a cavern, bade us follow. We 
obeyed, and in a few moments stood in a circular 
grotto, into which the light through various cran- 
nies, cunningly fashioned, found its way; falling 
upon a myriad of shells of rainbow tints, that 
flashed and glowed about us, burning in the air. 
We heard the creeping of a spring, and guided 
by the sound, saw it falling in a thousand silver 
threads from a corner of the roof. An old man, 
clothed in white linen, received us. We shall 
never forget the benignity of his aspect. He was 
above the middle height; his face was pale as 
moonshine; his eyes of a bright grey, and his 
hair and beard were white as thistle-down. “ Here 
is a man,” thought we, “whose life has been a 
long task of holiness.” He approached us, with 
a large shell-goblet in one hand, and a small 
basket of cakes in the other. “Drink,” said the 
Hermit, handing us the vessel. 

“1s it water!” cried we. 

“ Almost: mere noontide tipple,” answered 
the Sage of Bellyfulle. “I call it the Etcetera 
Cordial. Harmless as mouse’s milk, sir. A nun 
might see the bottom of the cup, yet see no worse 
for't. We are now at half-way distance from 
the summit of the hill. Here every villager halts, 
and takes the cup and cake. Then, with strength- 
ened hams, plods onward. Some cakes?” and 
the Hermit presented the basket. ‘“ They are 
made by a French Duchess; a dweller in the 
village below. She bought the secret at, I cannot 
say what price, from a cardinal, her confessor.” 

‘“* Have the cakes any name!” we asked. 

With a slight movement of the right eye-lid, 
the Hermit answered—“ Maids-lips.” 

We drank and ate, then followed the Hermit 
from the Grotto of the Cup. ‘*‘ And who may be 
our host?” we asked. ‘Some man of life-long 
piety and worth, no doubt ?” 

“ In the outside world,” said the Hermit; “for 
‘tis thus we ever speak of the cannibal country 
you come from, he kept a gin-shop, in close pro- 
pinquity to the Old Bailey. In his time he has 
been thrice fined by the excise for having, acci- 
dentally no doubt, certain compounds in his 
house, to give, as the wickedness of mankind im- 
puted, an unlawful vivacity to his liquors. That 
man has seen much of the world, and from an 
eminence not enjoyed by all men.” 

‘© What eminence?” we asked. 
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“ The pillory,” answered the Hermit. “ For 
one hour did he twirl before the faces of a mock- 


ing, egg-flinging generation; and at length de- 
scended from his altitude a changed man.” 

“No doubt,” said we. 

“ He was set up a false-swearing publican, and 
came down a philosopher. In one hour did he 
see the vanity, the folly, the wicked violence 
of the world. In the midst of men he was apart 
from them: his moral feelings drew themselves 
inward like the horns of snails. Whilst twirling 
round; like a pig at the spit, with abominable 
odours at his nostrils, and the hubbub of vulgar 
malice in his ears, the poor man’s soul retreated 
into itself, and shutting his eyes upon the mob 
about him—he had good reason for that, sir—he 
saw with the better vision of penitent hope, an 
abiding-place like this of Clovernook ; a sanctuary 
from his world of adulteration and short measure. 
Released by Mr. John Ketch—ha, sir! we have 
a hangman in Clovernook”— 

“Is it possible?” we cried in great astonish- 
ment. 

“One who was a hangman. Here, his duty is, 
to prune trees, and kill pigs. Released, the pub- 
lican turned his heels upon the world, and—his 
lucky star guiding him hither—he became the 
host of the Cup and Cake. His office is to sup- 
ply the villagers of Clovernook with bite and sup, 
when it pleases them to rest at the Grotto. Em- 
ployed in this duty, he never speaks; but at the 
Gratis, sir, he is a talking fellow, and will chirrup 
a song like a cricket.” 

“ How beautiful !” we exclaimed ; for the Her- 
mit’s talk had carried us to the top of the hill. 
High bushes had, for some distance, shut out the 
view of the village beneath, so that making a 
sudden 'turn, the scene burst in all its unfolded 
loveliness upon us. At the summit was a wide, 
long marble seat canopied with trees of willow 
and acacia. We sat down, and revelled in our 
very heart as we gazed about, below us. 

“ You are now,” said the Hermit, “on the top 
of Gossip Hill; and there at our feet, sparkling 
like an emerald in the sun, lies Clovernook. Now, 
sir,” cried ghe Hermit, and his face fell into 
shadow, “I have seen nearly all the granite and 
marble triumphs of the world: all the structures 
set up by the vanity of man to dare time to do 
its worst. And I have never looked at those 
mighty conquests of stone—those altars where 
men may vencrate the might and grandeur of 
human labour—that 1 have not been saddened by 
the thought, the idle fancy, that the very blood 
and marrow of men, victims of lawless rule, 
cemented the blocks before me. I have looked 
at the Pyramids, and seen ten thousand thousand 
ghostly faces staring on me: yea, the whole mass 
has seemed to me the petrified bones of thou- 
sand, thousand slaves. Antiquity cannot take 
out the blood-mark: philosophy, or what has 
quicker vision, sympathy, may still behold the 
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stain; the winds of centuries cannot bleach it. 
I have galloped over the Appian Way, and my 
horse's hoofs have spurned what to my eyes was 
once the flesh of outraged man.” 

“ Kindred thoughts,” said we, ‘might give ex- 
pression, animation, to every brick of every city.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Hermit, “if men would 
so consider it. What is Saint Paul's!’ A mass 
of stone, no more, to the tens of thousands that 
crawl, or lounge, or jerk, or hurry by it. Such 
it seems: but what is it, looking with thoughtful 
eyes?) Why, a multitude of building aetwitics. 
We look again: labour has ceased; the fabric is 
done; and the harmony of the work steals into 
our brain like the voice of a swect singer.” 

“ Even so,” said we. ‘* And thus the quictude 
of the scene about us takes possession of the soul, 
and soothes it down to gentleness and peace.” 

“ Sir,” cried the Hermit, “ Corinth, Babylon, 
Palmyra, what city you will, was never so fair a 
sight as that village at our foot. A handful 
of its thatch is more than worth the brazen gates 
of Thebes. Its very chimney smoke rises to my 
nostrils, Jike the swect odour of a sacrifice. And 
‘wherefore is it thus? What should make that 
little span of earth, with its few cottages, simple 
as swallows’-nests—what should give to that vil- 
lage worth and majesty not found in cities? 
Why, sir, the human goodness that sanctifics it. 
There the hearth-gods are gentleness and truth. 
There, man is not a lie to man; a daily shuffler, 
an allowed hypocrite, who, ostrich-like, hides his 
head in a bush of expediency, and thinks the 
angels see not his plumes of vanity fluttering 
about him. There, a creed is not a best coat, to 
be only worn upon certain days, lest it should be 
worn out: no, sir, it is the everyday working- 
garment ; and odd enough to say—a strange thing 
not credible in your outside world—the more the 
said coat is worn, the better and the brighter it 
becomes; and so,” said the Hermit with a grave 
voice and an upward look, “ and so to the end, 
until it is so bright, so beautiful, it scems to 
catch a lustre from approaching heaven.” 

The Hermit paused, and for some moments 
we both sat in silence, contemplating the scene 
around and beneath us. At length « observed, 
gazing down upon the village, —“Its beauty 
seems to grow upon us.” 

“Yes,” said the Hermit, “for the two devils, 
Hypocrisy and Selfishness, those everywhere 
fiends of your world, have never entered there.” 

“ Indeed they travel,” said we. 

“Why, with you,” cried the Hermit, “they 
are as the universal Pan. Take me—in fancy, 
only, mark me—into your world, and tell me a 
sound that is not mixed with their voices, even 
though it may be a bishop’s whisper; show me 
a thing they will not spot, even though it be 
a bishop’s lawn. Why, they are the twin deities, 
or devilries of your earth; they shout from the 
house-tops; they creak in carriage-wheels ; they 
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ring in the change of the shop-keeper ; and with 
placid faces, I much fear it, they lay their hands 
above their fungus hearts, and cry ‘content’ and 
‘non-content,’ and ‘ aye’ and ‘no,’ in Lords and 
Commons.” 

“* Indeed, sir,” said we, “ this is bitterness.” 

“Ha! ha!” and the Hermit laughed; ‘that’s 
an old complaint.” Then turning full upon us, 
the Sage of Bellyfulle, with a twinkling of the 
eye common to him when hit by some quaint 
thought, asked—‘* When the world was very 
young, do you know where Truth lived? Doubt- 
lest In a well; that is a story, old almost as 
the stars. And there she dwelt, and the water 
of the well was in such high repute, men would 
use no drop of any other. And so they drank it, 
they washed their faces with it, cooked and 
scoured with it. There was no water like that 
from the well of Truth. ‘Time plodded on, and 
the knaves, and the knaves’ puppets, fools, vowed 
that the water became worse and worse, unfit for 
man or beast. It was brackish, foul, filthy, sul- 
phurous ; indeed, what was it not! Men refused 
even to wash their hands with it. No housewife 
would boil her lentils in it. Men, temperate men, 
qualified their wine with it; and after, swore it 
was the water that gave them the headache. 
Shepherds watered their flocks at the well, and, as 
the shepherds declared, the sheep fell into the rot. 
No man could say a good word for the water of 
the well of truth; it was so bitter no man could 
stomach it. Whereupon, the people took coun- 
sel, and determined to expel Truth from the well, 
some old varlets declaring that they knew the 
time when the well was most sweet and medi- 
cinal; but then it was before Truth had been 
pecad to take up her abode in it. It was 

ruth, and Truth only that had made the stream 
so shockingly bitter. And so, with one accord, 
they hauled Truth by the hair of her beautiful 
and immortal head from the well, and turned her 
naked upon the earth, to find shelter where she 
might. Of course, in her nude condition, she 
could not appear in cities. Nevertheless, though 
she hersclf was abused, and driven to rocks and 
desert places, her well has maintained her name ; 
and so for thousands of years men have drunk at 
what they called Truth’s Well, only Truth was 
out. Certain it is, now and then she comes and 
takes up her old abiding-place ; and then do good 
people, who have unwarily taken a mouthful of 
the water, spit it ont again, and with wry faces, 
and shuddering anatomies, cry, —‘ How very 
bitter!’ Sometimes, too, Truth, to get the poor 
devil a bad name, will wander like a stray gnat into 
his ink-bottle !_ Miserable scribbler !_ Branded, 
tattooed worse than any New Zealander with his 
own goose-quill. Virtuous, honest, benevolent 
people who love their species, that is, the Adam 
and Eve of the printing-office, the race of men 
and women in good bold type, for they care not 
so much about the living vulgarities ; they scream 
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like a Jady at a loaded pistol, or rather like a 
thumb-sucking baby at aloes, at the man of bitter 
ink ; it is so very bitter.” 

“Truly, sir,” said we, “’tis not a profitable 
liquid to him who uses it.” 

“Sir,” cried the Hermit, ‘I have much to say 
on ink ; but for the present, I will give you some 
brief advice. I know not your condition, nor do 
I seek to know it: you may be in the fulness of 
wealth and felicity. Nevertheless, sir, fortune, to 
try you, may compel you to be an author. You 
may, sir, live by self-consumption.” 

** How, sir?” we asked. 

“Did you ever see a crowd of monkeys in a 
cage? Answer; and I will tell you what I mean 
by self-consumption. You have seen the ani- 
mals ?” 

“Often,” we replied. 

“There is, I believe, a disease among mon- 
keys ; a horrid, morbid appetite which pricks the 
creature to nibble, and bite away his own tail.” 

“© We have observed it,” was our answer. 

“ Sir,” cried the anchorite, “I’ve seen monkeys 
that have had the fit so very strong upon them, 
that their tails have been bitten short to the but- 
tock—left with scarcely a stump for pity to weep 
over. What, think you, among the tribe of mon- 
keys were these animals with self-eaten tails ?” 

We could not tell. 

‘* Alas! sir,” cried the Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
“they were authors. And now, sir, let me for a 
moment speak of ink. I will, for an instant, do 
you the injury to imagine you an author. Now, 
sir, if you would keep a fair reputation, and not 
have dirty water thrown upon you, in the name of 
virtue, by moralists from attics—not be squirted 
at in the cause of benevolence by sensitive folks, 
who can scarcely spell the syllables that stand for 
the virtue, avoid bitter ink as you would shun the 
small-pox. No, sir; dip your pen ina mild, sweet 
fluid ; and if you will attend to my instructions, in 
this manner you will make it.” 

The Hermit cleared his throat, and seizing our 
right hand between his palms, and looking intently 
at us, spoke with an earnestness that played along 
our heart-strings. He began :— 

“A way to make profitable ink :—Seek a she- 
ass, with a week-old foal, that has been foaled at 
the fall of the moon, for the moon is much to be 
considered in this matter. Go out at midnight, 
and milk the ass into a skillet that hath never 
been tainted with aught but oatmeal porridge. 
Whilst you milk, softly carol ‘ Sing a song of six- 
pence,’ * Little Jack Horus or any other inno- 
cuous ballad. Put the milk by, and in the morning 
stir it with a pigeon’s feather. Add to the milk 
the yolk of three phoenix’ eggs. Boil it over a 
fire of cinnamon sticks, and then put to it an 
ounce of virgin honey, made by bees that never 
had a sting. Be particular in this, or the ink will 
be spoiled. When this is done, put by the mix- 
ture until the first of April. It matters not how 
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long it may be till then, for the phosnix’ eggs, when 
you have obtained them, will keep the milk sweet 
forever. Well, on the first of April, before break- 
ing your fast, take the milk and strain it care- 
fully through the nightcap of your grandmother. 
If you have not a grandmother of your own, bor- 
row a neighbour's. In three days the ink will be 
as good as ever it will be for use.” 

“And this,” said we, “is the way to make a 
profitable compound ?” 

“ You perceive,” said the Hermit, “there. is 
nothing,bitter in the ingredients. Some of your 
critics might drink of the ink, as though it was 
their own mother’s milk. Profitable, did you 
ask? Why there is sweetest sorcery in the 
ink. You have only to dip your pen into it, and 
whatever you write will be all that is mild and 
beautiful. There will be no wrong, no wickedness 
in this world—at least, by the grace of the ink, 
there will be none in your picture of it,—but it will 
be a world of unmixed virtues. Your ink will 
never then be led into the unprofitable knack. of 
calling selfishness and villany by their proper 
names, but you will wink and let them ‘ trot by.’ 
Every man will appear to you—at least your ink 
will make you swear he does—like Momus’s man, 
with a pane of glass in his breast, and behind the 
glass, a ruddy angel! All the injustice of life—the 
wickedness that man in his sorry ignorance inflicts 
upon his neighbour, will be instinctively avoided 
by you; the while the injustice grows, and the 
arched: triumphs, and you, with your sweet 
and profitable ink, have helped to cast no shame 
upon the abomination! And you will put all the 
world in holiday attire; the beggar-girl will be 
dressed in sarsnet and tiffany, and ploughmen 
themselves wear smock-frocks of white satin, And 
so doing, you will win the good word of those who 
never think for themselves—a large class, sir ; 
and of those— almost as large—who think falsel 
for other people. You will be amiable, Tad; 
kind, far-seeing, deep-seeing, and you will not be 
bitter !” 

“ Truly, sir, the ink that will do this,” said we, 
“is a golden gift.” 

“ Tt has been found so,” said the Hermit. “ And 
now, sir, lef$me show you Clovernook and ita 
population. Place these upon your nose, and 
look about you.” With this, the Hermit gave 
us a pair of spectacles. The glasses were in a 
frame of heavy brass-work curiously overwrought 
with strange, odd marks. Looking at them, we 
asked, “* What may these denote !” 

“ T cannot tell,” answered the Hermit. ‘ They 
were the work of a Portuguese philosopher. The 
Inquisition found a gallantee-show in his house, 
and burnt him for a wizard. I bought the spec- 
tacles of his widow: she was blind, or, 1 take it, 
had never sold them. You will find them curious 
glasses.” 

Marvellous, in truth! Putting them on, the 
whole of the village was brought in wonderful dis- 
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tinctness to us. Though Gossip Hill was of ex- 
ceeding height, and at least two miles distant 
from Clovernook, yet so strong was the power of 
the spectacles, that we could distinguish the white 
throats of the young martens thrust from the 
nests built beneath the cottage eaves; could sce 
the tints of the houseleek on the cottage roofs, 
the colours and small threads of lichen on the 
church tower. ‘ Wonderful — wonderful!” we 
cried. 

“ They ‘are good glasses,” said the Hermit— 
“very good. I have sat here, and looked through 
them so ofton, that I know every flaw and wea- 
therstain on every roof and wall. Yet, some eyes 
they will not suit. Can you see the hour by the 
church clock?” 

“ The hour!” we cried. 
fly upon the minute-hand.” 

“ What is the fly about?” asked the Hermit, 
musingly. « 

“ Nothing,” we answered. “ It is motionless.” 

“ And the hand moves towards the hour! Is 
the fly still there!” asked the sage. 

** Still there,” said we. 

.“ And still idle! Ha, my son,” and the Her- 
mit sighed, “‘ how many of us are no other than 
lazy flies upon the hand of time? What other 
thing do you sce ¢” 

‘A pair of daws. One of them has just flown 
up with stolen goods in its beak.” 

“The wicked one!” said the Hermit with a 
laugh. ‘ Robs poor villagers, and yet lives in a 
church. They are old sinners, sir, those daws ; 
I know them. They'd take tithe of wool from a 
day-old lamb, and the one chicken from a widow's 
one hen. Yet there they haunt and roost in their 
grave black, and bring scandal upon our dear old 
church by the rapacity of their ways.” And then 
the Hermit smiled, and was silent. After a pause 
he asked, “ What think you of our church of 
Clovernook ¢” 

“ Very beautiful,” said we, “ in its sweet sim- 
plicity ;” for the doors were open, and we could 
see the whole interior of the building. ‘ It looks 
the abode of peace and truth.” 

“* Ay, it does, sir. Yet there is ap old legend 
that in former times there was fierce frife in that 
little church. The quarrel is known as the schism 
of the Blue and Black. It was thus, sir :—The 
parson died ; and when another parson was to be 
chosen, many of the congregation declared they 
would give ear to no preacher whose eyes were 
not. blue. No grace could flow from a pastor 
with black eyes. Other of the people were as reso- 
lute on the contrary. They held blue eyes to be 
heretical, unbelieving, and typical of burning sul- 
phur: hence, they would have black eyes in the 
parson, and none other.” 

“ And how,” we asked, “ was the dispute accom- 
modated ?” 

“In this wise: as neither party would give 
way, two persons were chosen. When Blue Eyes 
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preached in the morning, Black Eyes held forth 
in the afternoon. Thus both congregations were 
equally satisfied, and, let us hope it, equally 
blessed.” 

“ Do you believe this foolish tale?” we asked. 

“There are people who call it fabulous—the 
gossip of fiction. I cannot say what happened 
in Clovernook, but I will tell you what once 
saw in the land of the Mogul. There, sir, there 
were certain bonzes, or priests, who, like the 
twirling dervises you may have heard of, were 
wont to show their devotion by spinning, like 
tops, in white gowns. Suddenly there came other 
dervises, who spun in black gowns; then others 
came, who spun in yellow raiment ; others in scar- 
let ; others in purple. And every colour had its 
champions and apostles; and there were many 
foul words, and a little foul play, exchanged among 
them. The tumult convulsed the land—every 
party vowing to fight to the death for the one 
colour. When I left the country, it was torn to 
pieces by the separate factions of the separate 
coloured gowns. After some years I returned, 
and found the whole land in peace ; and how, sir, 
think you, was amity restored? A great man—a 
man of genius and benevolence—arose, and he 
combined all the opposite colours into one stead- 
fast, admiring body of himself; for he, looking 
upon any colour as of no iatter, if the twirling 
were good—if the spinning were sincere—he, the 
meek and easy man, spun in something very like a 
harlequin’s jacket.” 

“ A pagan philosopher,” said we. 

‘‘There was some thought, some suggestive 
wisdom, in this harlequin humour. The light that 
Dlesses us, is poured upon us in one white stream 
from the everlasting fount; and vet it is a light 
of many colours. Alas, my son !” cried the sage, 
“ what a place would this be, if the many-coloured 
creeds of this world did not, by Almighty good- 
ness, make the white light of the world to come!” 

The Hermit paused, and we continued to sur- 
vey the interior of the church. ‘“ Beautifully 
simple,” said we; “no stained glass: no gold- 
fringed, gold-tasseled pulpit cushion; and no 
pews.” 

“Why, no,” said the Hermit, “no pews. In 
or world, I have puzzled myself to think what 

ind of place your stickling pew-holders must 
paint to themselves when they imagine heaven! 
A place with pews! With a better sort of velvet 
—softer scats—more harmonious hinges to the 
doors—white, cloud-like hassocks ?” 

‘© They can have no such thoughts,” cried we. 

“ Why not ?” asked the Hermit briskly. “ Nay, 
they must. What is, or should be, a church to 
the mind of the worshipper, but as the porch to 
eternity ; wherein he stands, pondering the terri- 
ble mystery within him : a place set apart from 
the sordid cares and crimes of the world, where, 
shaking the dust from his soul, he hopes, fears, 
dreads, prays for an angclie change !—He is at 
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the outer door of the dread Future; and’ shall 
he there whine like a canting beggarman at the 
threshold? Tell lies of sores and wretchedness ? 
shall he call himself a worm, yet, in the pride of 
his maggot heart, enshrine himself in a cabinet, 
shrinking from the neighbourhood of brother 
crawlers? Think you,” said the Hermit, “that 
men will rise in pews! I fear me not.” 

Again the Hermit paused. ‘‘ What think you 
of our churchyard?” he asked. ‘“ You see, there 
are no cypresses ; no weeping willows; no under- 
taker yews ; but sweet, odorous shrubs and orange 
trees, with bud, blossom, and the ripe fruit ; types 
of those who lie below.” 

“ And no epitaphs?” said we. 

“* Nor naked skulls, nor cross-bones carved in 
stone ; nor cherub cheeks, with marble tears ; nor 
aught of the gimcrackery of woe that libels death, 
making the deliverer horrible. Beneficent death ! 
In the churchyards of your outside world he sits 
like a blood-smeared Indian, counting his scalps. 
And then, your tombstones! What a multitude 
of con counsel—of creed-denying misery is 
there! I have walked among them; and fancy 

_has given to them features, expression ; the em- 
bodied voice and feeling of the written thing. 
Why one howls, ‘ worms and darkness,’ in the de- 
solation of despair; one with wailing, shivering 
voice, cries—‘ the cold, cold grave ;’ another 
gnashes its teeth at the ‘tyrant death.’ And are 
these the looks, the voices, the words of hope—the 
words of the faith the men professed to die in? 
It would be more than curious,” said the Hermit, 
in asolemn tone, “ if the spirits of the dead might 
write their own epitaphs.” 

The deep earnestness of the Hermit’s manner 
made us gaze at him. It was strange; but he 
appeared to us almost a double man. His face 
seemed to lose its fleshly, full-fed, laughing look, 
when he talked in this wise—and was refined and 
animated; wholly redeemed from its wine aspect by 
the seriousness of his discourse. At his cell, he 
seemed to us the champion and the genius of 
creature-comforts—the true and doughty Hermit 
of Bellyfulle; and now discoursing of death, his 
wrongs, and the fopperies cast upon him, the 
Hermit Liga as one who had castigated his 
spirit in the wilderness. 

“Ts it not strange,” asked the Hermit, ‘that 
men should seek for skulls and bones, and turned- 
down torches, to make them feel the true so- 
lemnity of death? These things are to the ima- 
gination what strong liquors are to the blood. 
They confuse the sense of truth. Can there be 
a more beautiful or more hopeful memento of the 
dead, than the mere heap of earth that covers 
them? Lovely, pregnant earth! Teeming with 
life! Holding in its dusty bed the colour and the 
sweetness of the future amaranth! And yet in 
your world, you place a skull and cross-bones over 

men’s clay, and write up desolate sen- 
tences of worms and darkness; of terror and 
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the fell destroyer ; as though the wailing spirit of 
the dead cried from beneath. Verily, sir,” said 
the Hermit, “the tombstones of a Christian 
churchyard do at times jangle with the sweet 
spirit of Christianity. I have looked at them 
with pity; may I be pardoned the emotion ! some- 
times with slight resentment.” 

“The graves beneath us are covered with herbs 
and flowers. None osier-bound,” said we. 

“ Look at the wall, there, to the right,” said 
the Hermit. 

We looked, and saw a long row of bee-hives. 
“ Bees hived in a churchyard !” we cried, asto- 
nished. 

“ Every grave,” said the Hermit, “is planted 
with thyme and other herbs, with flowers, that 
the bees most love. The whole village is supplied 
with honey, sucked, elaborated from the church- 
yard. There, my bones will lie. And there the 
bees will work, and working, sing above them. ‘To 
iny heathen mind a sweeter, a more hopeful music, 
than dolorous words of worms and darkness, 
chipped by stone-cutter.” 

“ Bees hived in a place of graves !" we re- 
peated. ‘“ Tis a strange fancy.” 

“ Call it what you will,” said the Hermit, “ we 
leave it to your outside world to seek for sighs 
and groans, and tribulation, in your burying 

The villagers of Clovernook—great fae 
piness is it that it is so—seek nought but honey 
from the churchyard.” 

“ Who is that—the sexton ?” we asked, seeing 
an old hale man, with mattock and axe, enter 
at the gate. 

“ Our sexton,” said the Hermit. “In your 
world, he was a man of pills; a most potent, 
Fey eee quack. His penance, here, is to 
dig graves. With you, it may be said, he em- 
ployed journeymen.” 

“ He was known as the sexton's friend. But,” 
said we, “you have several times spoken of pe- 
nance. Are all the dwellers of Clovernook vowed 
to penance for the follies or the worse guilt of 
their former lives?” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Hermit. “ Save the few 
children borngere, nearly all the men and women 
of Clovernook take some self-imposed task, to 
cleanse themselves of past foulness, past folly. 
I had forgotten,” said the Hermit, rising, “1 
ought first to have shown you Tue Vatizy or 
Naps.” 

“ The Valley of Naps,” we cried; ‘“ what place 
is that?” 

“ It lies on the other side of the Hill, between 
this and the village. By that valley all who 
come from your world to end their lives in Clover- 
nook, are made to enter. Here,” said the Her- 
mit, turning his back upon the village, and fol- 
lowing a narrow, winding path—* here you may 
see something of it. Look,” said the Hermit, 
and he pointed downwards to a dark speck of 
wood. “ Your spectacles will serve you little 
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here. That black blot of 
trees—that is the entrance 
to the Valley of Naps. 
When the traveller arrives 
there, he puts up at The Warming- Pan — 
the only hostelry in the Valley. The landlord 
is said to fares beck a Lord Chancellor in his 
day ; and his servants customs’ and excise officers. 
The traveller is shown to bed, and after a nap of 
some six months, he rises, puts on new clothes, 
and having left his old face at the Shrine of the 
Looking-Glass, sets forward to Clovernook.” 

‘“ Dear sir,” we cried, “explain all this. What 
do you mean? How can a man leave his face!” 

“ Why, sir,” asked the eremite, “think you 
that Clovernook would be the Paradise it is, if 
its villagers had brought their worldly visages with 
them? Oh, most beautiful and most foul is the 
human countenance! A page, writ with sunny 
characters——a greasy, dirty, dog’s-eared leaf! 
Are there not faces, with every trace of divinity 
thought out of them! Faces, with quick, hun- 
gry, subtle eyes; and cheeks and brows, lined 
and cut as with the sharp edges of sixpences? 
Have you walked the streets of cities and not 
beheld such faces? If so, believe it, you have dull 
eyes. Well, the people bound for Clovernook 
leave the raiment of the outemworld at the 
Warming-Pan; and with it their natures as de- 
formed and warped in the world they have quitted. 
Then they call at the Shrine of the Looking- 
Glass, and take a last peep of their worldly faces. 
They look into the mirror, and looking, Icave all 
the black lines, the wrinkles of calculation, the 
pallor and sallowness of sorrow in the glass, and 
step forward with faces happy, bright and beam- 
ing as from a talk with angels.” 

“ And, of course, never again visit the Valley 
of Naps?” said we. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Hermit, “and have 
solemn sport there. I have told you, that every 
traveller leaves at the Warming-Pan his coarse 
and sordid worldly nature with his old clothes. 
Well, every New Year's Eve, these past natures, 
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these phantasma of the world without, appear in 
the cast raiment, and are invited by the purified 
villagers of Clovernook, their past owners. There 
is, I have said, much sport there; and it happens 
after this fashion. Although everybody beside 
knows the shadow, the ghost of the past, to be 
the past property of the man upon whom the 
spectre fixes itself; yet does the amended man 
himself deny the prentornt endeavouring by all 
means to put it off upon any other of his fellows. 
It is strange sport to see how ghosts are bandied 
about ; like unacknowledged paupers in the world 
you come from.” 

“But the villagers of Clovernook,” said we, 
“do not forget their former doings!” 

“On the contrary,” replied the Hermit, 
“ they have a quick, most curious knowledge of 
their past lives, save on the solemnity of New 
Year's Eve; and then, for the time, do they 
forget all things. You see our sexton there”— 
for by this time we had returned to our seat, 
looking down upon Clovernook,—‘‘ there was rare 
sport with him at Shadow Fair.” 

“* Shadow Fair!” we echoed. “ Is that the 
name of the festival held in the Valley of Naps!” 

“It is; and the sexton went, with others, last 
New Year’s Eve. He was immediately owned 
by his ghost, the phantasm, the slough of his 
moral sclf left at the Warming Pan. The ghost 
was a long, thin-faced ghost, with a bit of mangy 
hair on the upper lip. The ghost made up to the 
sexton, who immediately took to his heels, the 
ghost following him, and pelting him with the 
7 eau of his own pills, as people pelt one ano- 
ther with sugar-plums at a carnival. There was 
great sport, I can tell you. The pills—the ghost 
seemed to have myriads of them in its coat- 
pockets,—fell in showers about the sexton, the 
ghost straining its thin voice, and calling out that 
the sexton could not take too many of them. 


THE “MULBERRY TREE” AND “THE NAME.” 


Where the pills fell, poisonous fungus, small toad- 
stools, with bolus heads, came up, killing every- 
thing around.” 

“And will the poor sexton suffer the same 
pelting next New Year’s Eve?” we asked. 

“ Assuredly,” said the Hermit. 

‘““ May he not have better wisdom than to 
visit Shadow Fair?” said we. 

“He cannot choose,” replied the Hermit. 
“Tt is the inevitable fate of every villager of 
Clovernook, to go every New Year's Eve to the 
Valley of Naps.” 

‘*What! is death in the village?” we asked, 
seeing the sexton doff his coat, and begin 
delving. 

“Yes. A villager died three days ago. He 
was ninety-three, and this day week—yes, this 
day week—he played at cricket.” ; 

*© And who is that old man,” we asked, “ with 
long white hair, at the bottom of the hill, peeping 
and prying into the hedge?” 

“He, sir, was a sharp attorney; a very keen 
tool, indeed, in your world,” said the Hermit; 
“but here he spends his days in picking cotton 
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blight and canker from the trees, and freeing flies 
from cobwebs.” 

“And here comes a gay, thin-faced old man, 
with Re wooden leg.” 

“ He was a great general—a very mighty gene- 
ral; he has felled ‘hg iodssnas, and Rocsiesd 
down cities by the dozen. And now, what think 

‘ou, does he in Clovernook? Why, every even- 
ing he waits in the skittle-ground of the Gratis to 
set up the nine-pins. The rest of his time he 
employs in snaring jays, daws, and magpies; and 
when he has taught them to cry ‘ Peace, peace, 
peace !’ he lets them fly, as he says, to teach 
their ignorant brethren.” 

“ And now the general meets a tall, lusty man.” 

“TI know him. He was a prime minister for 
years. Here he turns humming-tops and other 
nick-nacks for children.” 

“ And who is this, now— ?” 

“ Patience,” said the Hermit, with a smile, as 
he rose from his seat, “you will know all the 
villagers in good time—shall meet them all, and 
hear their stories, too, at our only inn, the 
Gratis.” 


THE “ MULBERRY TREE” AND “ THE NAME,” 
BY THE LATE EDWARD WILLIAM ELTON. 


(Tuxse poems were written, sung, and said by the late Eowarnp WiLttam Exton, whose awful death has quickened public sympathy 
towards the children of the departed—the orphans of a fond, shipwrecked father. The lines were among the contributions of a 
society—the Motserry Crus—formed many years since, drawn into a circle by the name of Suaxsrere. Of that society, 
Wriu1am Exton was an honoured and honouring member. Noble men had already dropped from that circle. The frank, cordial- 
hearted Witt1am Gopwin, with an unfolding genius worthy of his name, was smitten by the cholera, Epwarp CHATFIELD, on 
the threshold of a painter’s fame, withered slowly into death. And now Witir1aM Exton, with his children left to the mercies of 
the world—and well have the world vindicated its sympathies for his hapless best-betoved—has been called to his old companions. 

The society, in which the subjoined poems were produced, is now dissolved. In its early strength it numbered some who, what- 
ever may have been, or may yet be, their success in life, cannot but look back to that society of kindred thoughts and sympathising 
hopes, without a sweetened memory—without the touches of an old affection. My early boy-friend, Laman Beancaarp, and Kenny 
Meapows, a dear friend, too, whose names have become musical in the world’s earg were of that society ; of that knot of wise and 
jocund men, then unknown, but gaily struggling. 

I have given a place in these pages to the following poems, not, it will be believed, in a huckstering spirit, to call morbid 
curiosity to the verses of a drowned actor, but as illustrative of the graceful intelligence of the mind of one, for whose fate the world 
has shown so just a sympathy. Poor Eton! He wasone of the men whose walk through life is nearly always in the shade. Few 
and flickering were the beams upon his path! The accident that led to the closing of his life was only of the same sad colour as his life 
itself. He was to have embarked in a vessel bound dire:t for London. She had sailed only half an hour before, and he stepped aboard that 
death-ship, the “ Pegasus!” If, however, the worldly successes of Ettow were not equal to his deserts, he had a refined taste, and a 
true love of literature—qualities that “ make a sunshine in a shady place,” diminishing the gloom of fortune. As an actor, ELTon 
had not sufficient physical power to give force and dignity to his just conceptions. In his private character—and I write from a long 
knowledge of the dead—he was a man of warm affections and high principle; taking the buffets of life with a resignation, a philo- 
sophy, that to the out-door world showed nothing of the fire-side wounds bleeding within. 

To Kenny Meapows—one of his oldest, dearest friends—the following verse of Exton owes its cypress branch.—DoveLas 
Jenro.p.] 
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I rove every tree of the forest or bower, 
Whether sparkling with foliage, orradiant with flower; 
From the lowliest thorn that perfumes the vale, 

To the giants that toss their huge arms to the gale ; 
For there’s power, and beauty, and glory i in all, 
To each heart that rejoices in Nature’s thrall : 
But if one, "bove the rest have a charm for me, 
Oh, that one must e’er be The Mulberry Tree. 


Oh! The Mulberry Tree! 


‘ Tee Oh! The Mulberry Tree! 
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*Tis not for the wealth that the silk-worm weaves 
From the odorous sap of its bright green leaves ; 
*Tis not the cool freshness its berries transfuse 
Thro’ our burning veins, with their ruby juice ; 
"Tis not for the broad and the bountiful shade 
Which its boughs for our sultry hours have made ; 
But its proudest of glories must evermore be, 
That Shakspere loved dearly The Mulberry Tree. 
Oh! The Mulberry Tree, &c. 


Apollo’s lov’d laurel and Bacchus’s vine, 

Have been caroll’d by poets, and class’d as divine ; 

Yet frenzy full oft from the vine-juice glides, 

And in the bright laurel-wreath poison abides : 

But, oh, in the chaplet which Shakspere has bound 

Round his honouréd brow, no venom is found ; 

And soothing, and healthful, and bland will e’er be 

The sweet influence shed by his Mulberry Tree. 
Oh! The Mulberry Tree, &c. 


There are ‘tongues in trees,” there’s a voice in each 
flow’r, 
That speaks to our bosoms of gladness and pow’r. 
Hark how sweetly, at ev’ning, the aspen knells 
The death of the day, with its silvery bells ; 
List the organ swell of the old elm grove, 
As the autumn winds through its tall aisles rove ; 
But, as breathing of Shakspere and sweet poesy, 
Oh, scorn not the voice of ‘fhe Mulberry ‘I'rce. 
Oh! The Mulberry Tree, &c. 


Sublime in its strength is the rug.cd old oak, 
O’er whose head have a thousand thunders broke ; 
In its gloomy grandeur a fitness appears 
To the mystical rites of its Druid Scers : 
But Nature's our goddess, great Shakspere her priest ; 
Then, ’neath Ais green shrine, let us haste to her feast; 
And in her name and Ais, let our songs blythe and free, 
Ever hallow the ever-lov’d Mulberry ‘Tree ! 

Hail! The Mulberry Tree ! 

All hail! The Mulberry Tree 
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“THE MULBERRY TREE” AND “THE NAME.” 


“ Wuar's in.a name 2"”—heart-stricken Juliet sighs, 
When to Verona’s fervid summer skies, 

And the mute moon, and voiceless stars above, 
She breathes the hallow’d secret of her love. 
Alas! fair Veronese, sound but thine own, 

In every fond, warm breast there is a tone 

Of feeling which responds at once to all 

That held thy heart in its delicious thrall ! 

And names unnumber’d are there, in which lies 
The pow’r to wake the soul's best sympathies, 
With all of good, great, beautiful, refin’d, 

That hold eternal empire o’er the mind. 

Think of the “‘ mighty magic” of his name 

Who has embalm’d thy love in deathless fame! 
And own that one name ever will possess 

A charm to kindle, melt, refine, and bless. 

Yes, Shakspere! be thy name our word of might! 
(No earthly name with holier memories dight !) 
The moral ‘“ Open, Sesame !””—the spell 

That opes the caves where nature’s treasures dwell ; 
At which the rock of selfishness is riven, 

The brazen gates of ignorance back-driven, 

And bursts at once on the delighted sense 

The gorgeous wealth of mind's magnificence! 
Masses of purest gold, whose current print 

Is truth’s bold impress, stamp’d in nature’s mint ! 
Tissues of all the varied hues of thought, 

In fancy’s loom, by genius’ fingers wrought ; 
Exhaustless veins of wisdom’s richest ore, 
Drossless and unalloyed ; bestudded o'er 

With gems of poesy, whose subtle light 

Sheds o’er the darkest spots its halo bright ! 

Nor these alone : presiding o'er the whole 

Are forms, of beauty rare, instinct with soul ; 
Call'd or created by the mighty hand 

Which sways 8o wondrously th’ enchanter’s wand ! 
Sweet Juliet’s self—in love-lorn, pensive mood ; 
Hermione, when statue-like she stood, 

Meek, suff’ring Imogen, who lov'd so well, 
Fresh-soul’d Miranda, and pure Isabel : 

The maid distraught for love, above whose tomb 
Spring's fairest, sweetest, deepest vi'lets bloom ! 
Arch Beatrice, heart-laughing Rosalind, 

The lady who beheld in her lord’s mind 

His visage, and who lov'd him to the end 

Tho’ dying by his hand ;—fair forms that blend 
So sweetly with the mightier spirits whom 

The wizard’s voice has call’d from the still. tomb ! 


Great Brutus, in whose noble brow we scan 

The stoic finely blending with the man! 

Proud Marcius !—emulous in vain to tower 
Above humanity's controlling power :— 

Th’ ambitious Thane, impelled by blinding fate: 
The Moor, who sinned “ in honour, not in hate ;” 
The philosophic Dane, with mind o’erwrought 
By grief, revenge, and sad-conflicting thought, 
Yet with the kindliest milk of nature fraught ! 
And these, tho’ in themselves a host, but few 

Of that array which aye the mind doth view, 

At once by Shakspere’s name call’d into life, 
With power, intelligence, and beauty rife ; 

All, forms in whose development we see 

The vivid impress of humanity ! 

And oh !—more wondrous still—above, around, 
Light fairy revell’rs, creatures only found : 
In fancy’s world—creatures of dreams (more sweet, 
Tn their quaint fantasies, than aught we meet 
Throughout reality’s confined domain,) 

Fresh springing from the Poet's teeming brain, 
Are tripping, dancing, floating in the air ; 
Making earth joysome with their gambols rare! 
These are the boundless treasures which dispense 
Their magic over every finer sense, 

At sound or thought of the great Name which we, 
In honest homage and heart's unity, 
Acknowledge as the spell of amplest pow'r 

To soothe the roughest, light the darkest hour ; 
To soften, to ennoble, cleanse, refine 

The human mind: by occult skill divine 

To free the soul from all earth’s grosser leaven, 
And lift it nearer to its home in Heaven! 

A spell whose powers shall neyer fade or tire, 
Till truth, love, faith—nay hope itself expire ! 
Hail, then, great Master! potent Shakspere hail ! 
Oh! never let thy grateful vot'ries fail, 

(While they have hearts to feel, and tongues to bless 
All things that mind’s ascendancy express,) 
With heart, and tongue, and spirit to proclaim 
Faith in the might and magic of Thy Name ! 





MORNING AND EVENING TWILIGHT. 


Tux morning twilight! didst thou ever mark 

Its early breaking, shadowy and dark ; 

And not bethink thee of our childhood’s feelings, 
Vague, indistinct, but full of sweet revealings ? 
Dim glimpses of the intellect to come, 

Like mornin teeking: on the midnight gloom. 
Beautiful childhood ! how each brightening hour 
Brings thee new joy in every leaf and flower, 
New thought, new feeling, till thy spirit knows 
The wealte of mind that in its far depth glows. 
Thou art as morning when mists pass away, 
Thou art as twilight brightening into day. 


Vou. I. 


Twilight of evening! ’tis a pect hour, 
Stealing upon us with a saddening power, 
Darker, and darker do its shadows roll ; 
Alas, there is a childhood of the soul 
Like unto this, a second childhood cast 
Over life’s close, as evening falls at last. 
Morning and cvening oer how are ye 
Emblems of doting age infancy ! 
This is the secret of our infant gladness, 
And this the secret of our age’s sadness, 
The morning shadows brighten into light, 
But eve’s dim twilight deepens into night. 
CaTuerine Parr. 


BEAUS OF ENGLAND. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 






















































BaRt OF LRICESTER. 
Best, methinks, a mourning suit, 
Muffled bell and not the lute, 
Musing hours, grief-sanetified, 
Not the passion and the pride, 
Courtly dazzle, — strife, 
Had beseemed a Dudley’s life.* 
Amy Robsart, loving fool! 
Sat at home to sell thy wool, 
Driving b: ins all her own, 


| Getting shillings six per stone—+ 
| While, a faltering queen beside, 
| Year by year her false lord sighed. 


Slighted Amy stood between 
Leicester and the lovi jueen, 

Ev’n as Raleigh’s mantle lay 

*Twixt her foot and dirt, one day. 
Leicester, wifeless, eyed the throne— 
Still the queen sat there alone. 
’There he like her jewels shone, 


K4 Which she aye put off and on; 


Manors, title, place she gave ; 
And, the lover turned to slave, 
Bowed the neck at her command, 
Tickled by that virgin hand.t 
Long so near the wayward heart, 
He but touched its outward part ; 
Far in all things from the core, 
Seemed he but the dress he wore— 
Fashion-fitted, bright to-day, 
Faded now, and flung away, 


* The favourite’s grandfather, Edmund Dud- 
ley, the extortioner; his father, the Duke of 
Northumberland; and his brother, Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley—all perished on the scaffold. In 
allusion to a report that Leicester’s great-grand- 
father was a carpenter, his enemies were wont 
to say, ‘that he was the son of a duke, the 
brother of a king, the grandson of an esquire, and 
the great-grandson of a carpenter; that the car- 
penter was the only honest man in the family, 
and the only one who died in his bed.” 

t+ A letter in her own hand, in Mr. Wright's 
Life and Times of Queen Blizabeth, represents 
her as so employed, anxious to “make the most 
of everything.” 

t In Miss Strickland’s excellent Life of Bliza- 


| beth, lately published, Sir James Melville is 


quoted :—* Herself helping to pnt on his robes, 
he sitting on his knees before her, and i 

a great gravity and discreet behaviour; but as 
for the queen she could not refrain from putting 


) her hand in his neck to tickle him, smilingly, the 
\ French ambassador and I standing beside her.” 
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EARL OP SURREY. 


Wuen the monarch’s murderous frown 
Struck thee in thy springtime down ; 
When, all bright and wise and gay, 
Sudden night o’erswept thy day ; 
Surrey—when thy sands were run— 
Many creatures died in one. 


Soldier now, anon the page, 

Now the captive, next the sage, ° 
Here the wit, the wooer there, 
And the poet everywhere— 
Where in one so many dwell, 
Why not find the fop as well? 


If thine outside, every part, 
Showed the daintiest care and 
Thou hadst grace of limb and i 
More than matching art so rare ; 
Ev’n as in thy soul a light ; 
Made the form that held it bright, 


Thee might silks and velvets fold, 
Rich with pearl and woven gald ; 
But thy brain held woven thought, 
All as firmly, richly wrought. 

Still it wraps thee tannd about, 
And it never can wear ant. 

Dull thy fair and jewelled vest 

To the sunshine in thy breast— 
Glittering though, in gallant pride, 
Viewed thy dreary doom beside ;— 
Poor and rich—a moment’s show 
Of the man whom ages know. 


Thee the scholar’s gown befits, 

Or the scant robe worm by wits, 
Thee the armour-suit, —no less | 
Than the stripling’s courtier-dress ; 
As thy rapier, thou’rt arrayed— 
Velvet sheath, but spotless blade! 
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THE BUTCHER'S BOY. 


BY MARK LEMON. 
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ROW gladly do we welcome 
mj) the subject of our present 
wel! sketch—the Butcher’s Boy. 
fh His chubby, ruddy face, 
cheats us into the belief that 
hunger is but the chimera of 
a morbid imagination. His 
blue frock seems the livery 
of plenty, and his lusty shout 
of * Butcher!” peals in our 
@) cars like the invitation to a 


banquet. How saucily the 
e rogue bears himself,as though 
conscious of the dignity of 
B his craft, which is as old as 


the fall of man. Without 

: his aid the palace would be but 
a pauper’s union, and the civic chair little better 
than the weaver’s stool. As he runs he reads 
of his own consequence on every hoarding, for 
London .is a dinner-eating city; and whether 
philanthropy propounds its plan of benevolence, 
or avarice its scheme of gain, he, the Butcher’s 
Boy, must furnish the preliminaries. 

The belly is a mighty organ for good and evil. 
Poor maiden Virtue clings to her purity, though 
the storm howl in her ears and drench her to the 
skin ; until Hunger comes, and assuming the 
shape of Death, points to the plenty that Lust 
offers in barter for herself. How often has 
Labour straightened its reaping hook into the 
assassin’s dagger at the bidding of the belly, 
whilst Justice, who bandages her eyes lest her 
clients’ looks should influence the balance, has 
been known—when pinched by the consequences 
of a light breakfast—to give false weight, and 
“rather than eat her mutton cold,” has con- 
verted her sword into a carving knife. What 
slaves has the belly made of our patriots upon 
peer he fulsome dedication written in my Lord’s 

uttery giving the lie to the inspired truths which 
were penned in the empty garret. ‘The venal 
critic smiles as his thin-skinned victim implores 
him to exchange his envenomed pen for a silver 
table-knife, and, propitiated by the offerings to 
his belly, discovers beauties where before he dis- 
cerned nothing but imperfections. 

And who controls this magian! The Butcher's 
Boy ;—he feeds it with streaked morsels, and 
plump and juicy joints, until the powerful thing 
is as gentle as the little dormouse. 


“Butcher!” 

Where is the heart in which that sound does 
not awaken some emotion! The palled volup- 
ti is recalled by it to depai feasts, and 
puzzles his remembrance to select some dainty 
morsel that may yet provoke a relish for his meal. 
The poor weaver, condemned to an unwilling 
idleness, seated before his loom, watching a spider 
at her busy mimicry of his craft, hears that sound 
uttered at some distant door, and presses his 
bloodless lips together. What merry-makings 
are recalled! The Christmas board crowned with 
its rude plenty is before him as of old. His be- 
loved father, and still dearer mother, smile upon 
their boy—(they had not known him with that hag- 
gard face)—they tell him that the day is held a 
festival, because his Goo hallowed the poor man’s 
lot by sharing it. He who had made the uni- 
verse beheld no shame in the livery of poverty, 
nor thought that the purple robe and fine linen 
alone shed honour upon the man. He hears of the 
blessed mission that brought ‘“ Peace and good- 
will to man,” and then: his infant's cry breaks 
the happy dream, and he wakes to feel the sen- 
tence ot that guilty justice which weighs a lump 
of insensate metal against his sympathy and love. 

“‘ Butcher!” Young Margaret's heart bounds 
at the cry, for the noble sirloin in the Boy's tray 
is destined to “ furnish forth her marriage table.” 
Why does she blush so as she receives the viand 
at the door? Her cheek mantles as though her 
heart beat so tumultuously that every crimson 
channel beneath her snowy skin was filled to 
bursting. The Boy has but his accustomed leer, 
and his words have been fewer than upon ordinary 
occasions. 

“That's for you, Miss.” 

He knows her secret—she is sure of it—but 
how did he acquire his informationt Poor Miss 
Hemming, the dressmaker, in Pye Court, has 
asked him, as a particular favour, to bring her 
a little’ piece of mutton; she would not have 
troubled him, but Miss Margaret's gown must be 
finished that evening. Singwell, the parish clerk, 
whilst selecting the nice little tit-bit for his 
luncheon, had mentioned Margaret's name, and 
winking knowingly, declared that ‘ she’d say 
enough to-morrow to last her her life.” 

The Butcher's Boy is no tale-bearer ; for, al- 
though in the confidence of half the cooks in the 
neighbourhood, he was never known to reveal a 
secret. And many a dainty morsel and “ tiny 
kickshaw” rewards him for his taciturnity. Often 
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is he the messenger of Cupid; and where could 
Love find a more encouraging emissary than 
the ruddy, well-fed Butcher’s Boy? There is no 
indication in his appearance that “ bread and 





“ Butcher !” (we love to reiterate the word,) 
and Susan drops the rolling pin, and hurries to 
the door, to give welcome to the sleek harbinger 
of dinner. Susan has other business than with 
the Boy’s mere sensual calling ;—the strange ob- 
long packet which she draws from beneath her 
apron, is filled with “emotions.” There are 
gentle words traced upon that paper, in the most 
crooked orthography ; and happy thoughts that a 
queen might envy, wrapped up in the most ragged 
grammar. The seal is worthy of the missive it 
secures.—The device is a pair of opened scissors, 
and the motto, “ We part to meet again.” Her 
hand has held the wax unsteadily, or was that 
spot dropped intentionally—perhaps with a blush 
—upon the paper? Wherefore ? the learned in 
love-lore called such a symbol—a kiss. Happy 
thought! That little spot becomes an altar, on 
which affection places the invisible offering of her 
heart, to one who is her idol. Seas are crossed, 
and deserts traversed, and the distant loved one 
marks the little shrine, and greedily inhales the 
tribute of his worshipper. 

And has Susan a lover? Let us listen. 

“ Well, butcher, how do ye do?” 

“Pretty well, Mem—how do I look ?—LZine of 
mutton and a sweetbread.” 


cheese and kisses,” too often constitute the ban- 
quet of Hymen. No! he holds forth the pro- 
mise of solid plenty—a youth of sirloins and an 
age of mutton. 


** Sweetbread !” 

“Yes, Mem,—Master’s compliments, and 
thought you looked delicate this morning.” 

“ Well, he’s very kind.” 

* For his purfession, Mem. 
hearted race.” 

“ T’m sure you're an exception, butcher.” 

“ Don’t flatter; though I’m only a boy, I'm 
very vicious.—-I shall be giving you a kiss.” 

“ For shame, butcher——-I say butcher.” 

“Mem!” 

“ Do you know Mr. Simms'’s, up the street.” 

“ Simms’s !—O ah! the family in drab coatees, 
and red plushes—I do, Mem.” 

“There's the dark footman’”—— 

“Very like the pictures of Count Dossay.— 
Yes, Mem.” 

“ His name’s John” —— 

“ Yes, Mem,—there’s only two footmen in 
Brooke Street whose names isn’t John —and 
they've come down from banking-house clerks. 
Well, Mem?” 

“Would you oblige me by giving him this 
note ’—quietly, you know.” 

“Its ae the Post Office regulations ; but I'll 
do it. The letter’s rather heavy.” 

cf Heavy ! ” 


We're a hard 
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“ Yes, Mem.—I'ni aure here's 4 lump o’ heart 
in this corner as weighs a pound and a half at 
Teast.” 

«La, what nonsense,—it’s only to tell him his 
cousin’s come to town, and wants to sce him.” 

“ O, I know her !” 

“Do you though ?” re 

“ Yes, she’s the moral of you.—I'll make it all 
right? Mem.” é 

“Do; and could you bring me an answer!” 

“Yes, Mem.” 

se And—T'd nearly forgotten—a pound of gravy 


The Boy is faithful to his trust, and the * dark 
footman” is made happy in his panty by the 


somewhat ambiguous declaration of Stsan’s ndtey 
that ‘this cums hopping.” 
History has recorded that Alexander won 


“golden opinions” for taming the fiery Bute- 
phalus ;—there was something fn the daring of 
such a deed; but had Clio kndwn but Chiffney 
any Ducrow, she would have blotted out the 
record of such a puny victory. Every day our 
Burcuer’s Boy excels the Prince of Maccdon in 
equitation. Alexander but restrained the ardour 
of his high-bred steed—our Boy puts life into the 
veriest jade that consumes wholesome forage. 
We have often thought that he must carry a 
talisman at his heel, for there is a wondrous pro- 

ling power in the one spur which distinguishes 

im when au cheval. No matter whether his 
nag have the stringhalt, and steps like a roost- 
cock, or has wind-galls the size of bladders, or 
has been fired till his legs resemble a scored 
griskin, the Burcner’s Boy braves every competitor 
in the race, and in the crowded strects of London 
guides and Slides his courser, when going fourteen 
miles an hour, through the maze of vehicles with- 
out soiling a hair or endangering an apple-wo- 
¥ian. We would have given much to have known 
his secret, when, in the fulness of youthful vanity, 
we have sought in Rotten Row to “witch the 
world with noble horsemanship,” but found our 
hired beast insensible to anything like gentle- 
manly flagellation or éxcitation. What would we 
not have paid for a butcher’s spur endowed with 
the mystic power it possesses when worn by a 
Butcher's Boy ! : 

Our blue-frock’d friend is a great whistler, and 
when not engaged in conversation, fills up every 
hiatus by recourse to his wind instrument. He 
possesses a wonderful facility in acquiring the 
tunes played by barrcl organs and street bands, 
and of introducing variations in a style peculiarly 
his own. Thus :— 


Gey tert 








(loq.) By y're leave! 
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f (oq.) Hallo, Jem! 
t—~_- Nae eee 
Set 
— oo 
(log.) Butcher! 


(log.) Neck o” mutton, Mem! 




















The Burcuer’s Boy is one of the many things 
we would have always young. We sigh when 
we conteinplate him as the burly butcher, swollen 
by full feeding and “‘potations pottle deep,” with 
a forehead ae bedad and sullen as one of Virgil's 
bulls. ri éye,, which Was erst sparkling like a 
gem, now Jeared and leaden, and his Sain 
voice changed to hn lectic, guttural, growl- 
ing on ime hava ee — Buy! ! buy! aay r 
occasionally relieved b} the sharp, unpleasing ac- 
ee of knife and steel ; his sympathies 

0 ittbetlded in his grossness, that it must bea 

étne-thrust indeed that reaches them. We 
have often watched him eyeing with a look of 
gloomy savagery some timid woman, scanning over 
the refuse upon his stall-board, debating with her 
slender means the possibility of a purchase. How 
often haye we seen that woman’s home, with its 
scant furniture, and crowd of little ones, made 
dearer to the poor mother by the toil their wants 
engender. She is with them still, even at the 
butcher’s stall, and, in the grecdiness of her love, 
selects the most tempting morsel. The price is 
beyond the compass of her means, but, witha 
bold heart, she ohare for the prize. Her offer 
is gruffly refused, and her waking dream of a 
plentcous morrow fades at the denial She makes 
another venture for a lesser morsel; and should 
the burly trader take the proffered price, he 
tosses the fragment to her, as though he scorned 
the poverty that could purchase it. We would 
not have this believed the state to which our Bor 
must inevitably arrive; for many a poor man’s 
heart has had cause to bless the bounty of the 
butcher—many a lowly board has reeked with the 
benevolent sacrifice of the shambles. 

Some few years ago, business frequently. took 
us into the city at that early hour when New- 
gate Street is crowded by the carts of the 

nights of the cleaver. The visit is none of 
the most pleasing to one of a delicate appetite, 
or who chances to be peculiarly sensitive on the 
selection of expressions. Amid the noisy throng, 
our attention was attracted to an old man, whose 
livelihood appeared to be derived from the free- 
will offerings of the butchers in return for his 
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care of their horses and whips, whilst they were 
driving their bargains in that temple of flesh, 
Newgate Market. He generally stood on the 
Christ-church side of the street, at the extreme 
edge of the curb-stone; a small canvass bag slung 
across his shoulder, hung a little in front of him, 
and formed areceptacle for the whipsof his patrons, 
On the opposite of the street were arranged his 
living charges. His eye was never at. rest, 

his tongue also appeared to be a stranger 
quietude ; for he kept up a continual mutteri 
apparently (judging from the action of his onal 
calculating the probable gains of the thorninff. 
There was still something of the fleshet’s Sg 
in his movements—something of the saucy leéE 
the eye, and knowing cock of the hat, peculiar 
to the blue frocks ; but age had rusted 

and we fancied that we could traéé ift Fest- 
lessness and general manner, tra¢és of tha hue 
miliating malady—insanity. 

One morning he appeared moré jiti than 
usual, and, as we passed him, wé him 
mutter, “ Three—only three—that’s thireepence,” 
and, on glancing at his canvass bag, we observed 
that it contained but three whips. Poor @ld 
fellow! we guessed the cause of uneasiness, 

At that moment, a fine, open-faced lad, a 
Butcher’s Boy, came to redeem his share of the 
property confided to the old man; and, as he 


SONNET TO JOHN HENNING, ESQ. 
(or mis 73mD YEAR), 


RESTORER OF THE PARTHENON AND PHYGALEIAN FRIEZES. 


He who in age can look with soul serene 
Through the long vista of departed years ; 
‘Whose memory is not steep’d in secret tears, 
Or stung with sad remorse—but who no screen 
Requires his conscience and his God between— 
May meditate the future undismay’d, 

As, Henning! thou may’st now: thou hast not play’d 
With Time as ’twere a toy, or life a scene 

For gaudy pageants and a tinsel crown: 

Behold, by thee restor’d, yon classic Frieze! 
From Grecian marbles thou hast won renown ; 
Fragments, gnaw’d by the tooth of centuries, 
Anew cteated, now no tonger frown, 

And Athens breathes again in forms like these. 


J. A.W. 
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paced a penny in his hand, said, “ Well, Jerry, 


ow does the world use you?” 
“Bad, bad,” replied the old man; ‘ only 
three—only three—threepence—threepence.” 
“That's bad indeed, old boy,” rejoined the 
lad; ‘and it’s a raw morning; here, take that ; 
you must rob the Lord Mayor if I want it apne sh 
and placing a coin in the old man’s hand, he ga- 
thered up his reins and drove away as a Butcher's 
y Only can drive. * 
alms was a sixpence. The old man, twirl- 
ing ib betweelt his finger and thumb, held it above 
his i; ke forth into a “ tara lalla la,” 
that doy | could haye only equalled. 
Tb Was but Bixpence ; yet what a world of plea- 
sures could ib pilrchase for him !—what a multi- 
tude’ th dd? and the welcome addition to 





his 5 the little stronger draught to 
éheer h Worn frame—were not among the 
least of 

Butcher !* 


We reiterate the ery, to add our fervent hope 
that the time is not far distant when that sound 
will be heard at the door of every poot man’s 
hovel in this wealthy kingdom, when selfish, wh- 
thinkinig Dives will ‘spare to something 
more than the crumbs which fall from his groan- 
ing tables. 


SONNET. 


I watcuen the sun roll up night’s robe of saist, 
Decking earth out with little gems of dew! 
And musing as I roamed while day was new 

Where ocean smiled by fair Aurora kiss’d, 

The fitful ripple seemed to whisper, “ Hist! 

To thee the sky is only bright and blue, 
But there are bands of angels floating through 

The light of morn with choral. songs, Q list!” 


1 listen’d—and the wavelets on the shore 
And in the caves made gentle melody : 
Methought glad tidings to my feet they bort 
Of sunny lands away beyond the sea. . 
But soon I knew, they sung to me, that o’er 
‘Time’s ocean lies a bright futurity 1 
C. H.W. 


Tue investigation of insa- | 
nity has been the predo- |’’ 
minant avocation of my 
life. I use the word in | 
its strict sense, not as 
loosely employed in the 
present day to signify the 
regular profession of a || 
man, but the occupation 
or amusement of his lei- 
sure. In whatever part | 
of the world [ have | 
chanced to be placed, one | 
of the first objects of in- { 
terest and research has 
always been the public 
receptacles of the insane, 
and the mode of treatment 
all over Europe is familiar \ 
to me. | 
I am old enough to remember 
—(and the men of the present 
day are by no means fully 
aware of the enormous -—.—.- 
change that has taken /i 
place in this, as in al- ‘| - ~______ a 
most every part of the social structure, since the 
commencement ‘of the present century)—I am old 
enough to remember when the established mode of 
treating these unhappy beings, was, whips, chains, 
and darkness. The leckness was, I suppose, to calm 
men who could not sleep, and had no occupation— 
the chains to: keep them in perpetual fear of their 
ae ‘the whips, I presume, to drive out the 
evil. It being at that time pretty generally believed 
by their. enlightened fellow-creatures, that by making 
_ the devil’s habitation uncomfortable you would induce 
him to change his quarters. If, in the process of 
driving him out, you happened to kill the patient, there 
was at least this consolation, that he had then no power 
over the soul ;—and how slight the punishment thus 
inflicted compared with the tortures of eternity ! 
‘This will probably be considered by the reader as 
rated irony. With sickness of the heart at the 
recollection of what I have myself witnessed, I de- 
clare it to be absolute truth—me teste—in the year 
1799. I recollect most vividly the horror with which 
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| SST 
A Dan at Wantwell Dunatic 
Asylum. 


BY 
LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


a 
;))) I used to pass, in the 
4° dead silence of night, the 

old Bethlehem Hospital 
| (so named in reverential 
respect to the founder of 

) | the religion of mercy). 
| The sound of screams and 

imprecations, and the rat- 
tling of chains, echoed 
through the empty streets; 
and the casual passengers 

) listened in superstitious 

ri awe to words prompted as 
they firmly Moketes by 
| demons. Demons there 

s were, who were the im- 
mediate causes of these 


horrors, but they were 
called « rs’* and 
“officers.” They had 


the same, and no other, excuse 
for their brutal, soul-revolting 
tyranny, than such as satis- 
\_____ fied the consciences of 

\inquisitors in days of 
~ —- -—lyore. It was the esta- 
blished mode, aud they did not give themselves the 
trouble to make any change. No doubt what had 
been so long established was correct, it was the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and at any rate it was not their 
business to interfere ;—‘ Let the Governors look to it.” 

And the Governors did look to it, and when the 
dawn of humanity and common sense to spread 
over the world, they woke up in astonishment, and, 
amazed at their own temerity, made from time to time 
trivial and unimportant alterations; but their con- 
sciences (pricked at least by the points of a thousand 
pena) convinced them, as well as the nation, that the 
whole system was and abominable, and that it 
was necessary to “reform it altogether.” 

Great efforts were made by Pinel and others to 
abolish restraint of every kind; but Pinel began 
theatrically and made a scene (@ la Francaise). All the 
insane were liberated at the same moment by a coup 
de thédtre, and although the consequences were not 
quite so terrible as the consequences of a similar scene 
enacted at the emancipation of the negroes in Saint 
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Domingo, there was still enough to indispose the more 
sober-minded practitioners of Great Britain from in- 
stantly following the example. 


Before I enter on the subject generally, allow me to 
narrate a few incidents in my first visit to the t 
asylum at Hanwell, where the modern system, if not 
strictly invented by the enlightened Pheeiica who 
presides over that establishment, was, at least, first 
tested and enforced there, and fixed for ever in the 
convictions of mankind. 

I had a written permission to visit the asylum from 
one of the visiting magistrates in London, but had 
neglected to take it with me, and had some doubts 
of obtaining admission, being entirely unknown either 
to Dr. Conolly, or any of the officers of the institution. 
However, on stating the circumstances to that gentle- 
man, he very kindly permitted me to make the tour 
of the hospital, and even, for a part of my course, took 
the trouble to accompany me, and answer my ques- 
tions, and they were not a few. 

On entering my name in a book at the porter’s 
lodge, I had been allowed to proceed to the building 
itself, through a large ornamented garden in which I 
observed numbers of men in grey jackets and trousers, 
occupied in digging, raking, rolling the grass, and 
other horticultural employments. These were pa- 
tients! Some of them addressed me as I passed along, 
soliciting attention to the care with which they were 
performing their tasks—all seemed cheerful and con- 
tented ; and except that they were not all very active, 
could not be distinguished from a set of sane men 
scuilarly employed Not the least sign of irregularity 
was to be observed in the work they were performing. 
Being desirous of dwelling, on the present occasion, 
only on the reform produced in the treatment of lu- 
natics by Dr. Conolly, I will pass over all but that 
which took place in his presence, leaving other details 
for a future communication, should the present excite 
a sufficient interest to induce the wish for another. 

The first thing which attracted my notice, was the 
admirable cleanliness and perfect quiet of the whole 
building. The former characteristic is, indeed, com- 
mon in the present day in all public establishments of 
the kind, and the position of Hanwell is calculated to 
make its observance more easy than in London; but 
the perfect tranquillity of the whole asylum was to me 
almost miraculous, as contrasted with the other places 
I had visited. 

I first walked into the private garden attached to 
Dr. Conolly’s own residence, where I observed a man 
about forty (one of the patients) mowing in the lawn, 
with great care and more than ordinary skill. The 
man addressed himself to the doctor to enquire when 
Master Henry would return (Dr. Conolly’s son). On 
being answered that he would be home in a few 
days he expressed great pleasure at the news, and said, 
«« He will find his rabbits doubled in number and all in 
capital order, and his fowls, too.” Dr. Conolly then 
drew my attention to a very neat and elegant little 
summer-house, of an octagon shape, made of hazel 
sticks worked into patterns, a table and seats of simi- 
lar workmanship, and the floor very neatly paved with 
small pebbles, all the volun act of the man. I 
complimented him on his skill and industry, which 
seemed to gratify him ; but he presently apologized 
very civilly for not staying to answer any more ques- 
tions, and resumed his work. 
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‘* How is it,” said I, when we returned to the house, 
“that you entrust this man with a scythe? Is there 
not t danger?”—‘No; I believe not. I have 
observed that a madman, who sees suddenly a cutting 
instrument, from the possession of which he has been 
long carefully excluded, is sometimes seized with a 
sudden impulse to do mischief with it ; but the habi- 
tual view of such a weapon takes away the desire.” 

“T hope,” said], “ that your confidence may be justi- 
fied—to me it appears dangerous. I notice that at 
St. Luke’s and Bethlehem the patients are not allowed 
knives and forks. Is it so here?””—‘‘ No; we have 
no such restriction. The plan has answered hitherto ; 
we have had no accident whatever. The poor man 
you have seen was considered a very dangerous lunatic, 
and while in confinement was furious. Now that he 
is at liberty to amuse himself in his ordinary occupa- 
tion of a gardener, he is one of the most tranquil. 
His affection for my son is remarkable, and he is never 
80 re when exercising himself for his amuse- 
ment. He is now trimming up the garden with this 
express object.” 

I cannot pursue the detail in all the cases pointed 
out to me, but will only mention a few of those which 
most attracted my attention in going round this vast 
establishment. 

A girl, about ores years of age, ran up to Dr. 
Conolly to shake hands with him. “No,” said he, 
‘Tam sorry that I cannot shake hands with you—for I 
find you have been behaving very ill to the nurse.” 
—I did; and I'll do it again,” said the girl in the 
peevish tone of a child. 

“T am very sorry to hear it; I had formed a very 
good opinion of you when you first came in. I 
thought you had a good heart, and that all i 
strange whims were the effects of your illness. Iam 
sorry to find myself mistaken. I am told you threw 
your prayer book at the nurse.” 

“T did, and I’ll do it again; but shake hands.” -— 
‘© No, Mary, no; I only shake hands with those who 
I think are doing their best. You, I think, knew 
better. You have been treated with the greatest kind- 
ness by the nurse, and this is bad amends for it. 
Good b’ye.” 

“Stop a moment, doctor,”—(and she put on the air 
of self-communing)—“ I think youare right. I—I— 
I— I'll go and ask her pardon ;” and she ran off like 
a lapwing—came back instantly and said, “She has 
forgiven me.”—<‘ Now,” said Dr. Conolly, “now I 
shake hands with you with pleasure. I thought I 
could not be mistaken in your disposition.” The girl 
went away in a glow of self-approval, volunteering 
a promise never to offend again. 

I now noticed two well-made and rather genteel 
looking women, dressed in grey cloth veils lined with 
white fio —the garb nearly of the nuns of the order 
of Mercy. I asked if they were Catholics. 

“No,” said the doctor, “ aay a Protestants, as 
far as such hopeless lunatics can be said to be of any 
religion at all. They were among the most furious of 
the inmates of this place, and were formerly manacled 
and fastened to their beds. They entreated to be al- 
lowed to make themselves nuns; and, after a time, I 
persuaded the Governors to allow them to employ 
themselves in making dresses in their own fashion out 
of the common materials of the asylum. It was at 
last allowed—they dressed themselves as you see, and 
they are now perféctly orderly, quiet, and happy. 
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They pass their time in parading the ward and saying 
prayers. They can never recover; but they will give 
us no further trouble.” 

Now (thought I) had the lot of these miserable 
treatures been cast in a Catholic country, the first 
symptoms of insanity (that is, of ungovernable and 
unreasoning volition towards a monastic life) would 
have been watched by the priest. He would have 
(sory jidicony) given them a vast quantity of cere- 
monial devotion to perform;—the monotonous repeti- 
tion of prayers and formal observances would have 
produced the soothing effect of all monotony on the 
mind. They would have been subjected to no other 
personal restraint than that which they chose to inflict 
on themselves as penance ;—would never have passed 
the stage of monomania, and would have led a harm- 
less and happy life in a cloister—the fate of thousands 
similarly afflicted. 

The next person was a man about five and thirty, 
who, with a tone of haughtiness, exclaimed, ‘ Doctor, 
you are not a man of your word—you promised me 
some snuff yesterday—you have broken your word— 
you tre not to be depended on.” 

“Did I, indeed, promise ?” said the doctor, “then 
I sincerely beg your pardon. Y would not willingly 
be guilty of neglect towards you or any one. I will 
most certainly send you some this afternoon; and 
really feel obliged to you for reminding me of my 
neglect.” 

The man, completely pacified, said, “Oh! I know 
it slipped your memory ; I never fancied that you in- 
tended to cheat me; but you don’t take snuff, and 
don’t know what it is to want it—especially when one 
has been thinking of it, and expecting it after a pro- 
mise.” 

The next was & man of similar appearance to the last, 
and called out imperiously, “ Doctor, how is it that I 
am not out to-day ? You promised me on your honour 
that { should leave the hospital on Wednesday. You 
know I am quite wells and you have broken your 
word with me.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the doctor, “I did 
not promise you for any specific day.” 

« But I say you did, Sir, What! do you suppose 
you can remember all you say to all the many hundred 
patients in the Asylum?” 

“No, certainly; but { can remember the rules I 
have laid down for myself, and that I never break 
them. One of these is, never to promise a man or 
woman to go out on a certain day, because I never 
can foresee what state of health they will be in on that 
day; therefore the most that I ever venture to pro- 
mise, is, that they shall go home to their friends as 
soon as ever they are restored. Now the length of 
time required for the cure depends very much on the 
patient. If he is quiet and submissive, and obeys all 
the rules Zaid down, as he knows very well, for his 
good, he ve much shortens the time; and erery one 
must know that nothing can give me so much pleasure 
as to send him out thoroughly re-established. Be 
quiet and patient, my friend, and exercise self-control, 
and you will soon be well again.” 

«Ah, Doctor,” said the man, “I see there’s no 
diddling you.” 

* Now here,” said Dr. Conolly, “is a poor 
Spaniard,” pointing to a very ere ne man 
with dark complexion, black eyes and hair, and an 
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aspect of the deepest melancholy. ‘ You understand 
his language ; address a few words to him—there is 
no one in the hospital who knows a word of his native 
tongue, and he understands no other. I pity the 
fellow most sincerely for his insulation from his felon. 
creatures.”” 

“ How long hare you been in this country,” said I 
to him in Spanish : but I was shocked at the effect of 
my question. The words which struck his ear, and 
to which he had been so long unaccustomed, had the 
effect of a shock of electricity. He started as if sud- 
denly stung by an insect, and poured forth a torrent 
of words with a force, and energy, and rapidity, that 
made it impossible to catch the meaning. His eves 
flashed fire, and his whole body seemed in a state of 
convulsion. 

Come away, come away, immediately,” said Dr. 
Conolly, pulling me by the arm. “I am sorry to have 
made the experiment ; we must leave him to the care 
of the assistant, who is a very kind and humane maa, 
and will do all he can to soothe him.” 

Deeply did my heart sympathize with this poor un- 
happy wretch, away from all familiar faces, and with 
not one human being to commune with him in bis 
vague and wild lamentations— Sua at mala norit,”— 
but he does not. The tone of tenderness and huint- 
nity is however an universal language, and speaks to 
the heart when the swords convey no meaning; and I 
learnt that the poor Spaniard was sincerely grateful for 
the benevolent attention he receives in this admirable 
establishment. 

The bell now rang for prayers, and I accompanied 
the doctor to the chapel, where I saw, from my seat 
under the pulpit, a large congregation assemble from 
opposite doors, and occupy the range of benches in 
front; a slight division running down the middle se- 
parated the men from the women; & few of the s- 
tendants were mixed with the patients, ly dis- 
tinguishable in dress from those in their charge; and 
not at all, in countenance, from many of them. 

Prayers becan; they were short and simple, and 
adapted to the place and circumstances. The audience 
joined in some of them and in the responses with ap- 
parent fervour ; and certainly I have never seen & con- 
gregation so uniformly decorous and attentive. Num- 
bers, no doubt, were ignorant of the nature of the 
ceremony, and only followed the words from & blind 
instinct of imitation ; but many, and by far the greater 
number, were religiously attentive, an Tam sure felt 
soothed and comforted’ by the proceedings. Not the 
slightest noise or interruption took place, ue 
many were attracted by the sight of a stranger. ne 
dull unmeaning stare of idiocy was fixed steadily on 
my countenance by many of the congregation, but 00 
one broke the silence proper to the place. 

A small finger-organ was opposite to me, and pre- 
sently I heard to my surprise a hymn given out. the 
organ was well played, and the congregation joined 
in the song of thanksgiving and praise, with & much 
nearer approach to true harmony than is heard in mine 
out of ten churches. . 

The scene was inexpressibly affecting, and it was 
with great difficulty I could restrain my tears. To see 
so many of these helpless beings exempted from the 
terrors and sufferings which ignorance had so long 10- 
flicted—the ray of light in the vast wilderness of mind 
thus carefully cherished till it should illuminate the 
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bouridless Desert of despair, arid restore, if possible, 
the unhappy beings to the dignity of man, was 80 
strdng and so pathetic an appeal to the best feelings 
of one’s nature, that a man must have been not a asfote, 
but a stock, to be insensible to the holy inspiration of 
the genius loci. I shall long remember with great 
interest my sensations in the chapel of Hanwell Lu: 
natic Asyinm. 

As we were slowly withdrawing from the chapel, arid 
I was expressing to Dr. Conolly my surprise and gra- 
tification, the chaplain advanced to speak to him, 
holding in his hand a small book covered with black 

lazed calico. ‘That will do very well,” said the 

loctor ; ‘it is a better plan than my own.”—“ May I 
ask what it is?” said I. “Only a trifle: it is the 
book of hymns for the use of the Asylum, of which 
numbers are placed in the chapel. On the cover is 
embossed, in large gold letters, Hanwell Lunatic Asy- 
lum. It is the first thing which strikes the eye. Now 
I do not wish my poor friends to be reminded of 
their unhappy position at the very moment, perhaps, 
they are recovering; so I wished to have the letters 
stamped out: but this gentleman’s contrivance is 
better and more simple: —we will have them all 
covered in the same manner.” 

This little incident miade a forcible impression on 
me, and struck me as indicating strongly that com- 
bination of benevolence and mee which had already 
attracted my attention, and which seemed to pervade 
every act and thought of Dr. Conolly. 

As we passed along the corridor we observed a 
person painting the walls. This is done to the height 
‘of a man’s shoulders, and is 4 great improvement on 
Shire which was always coring off on their 
‘clothes. ; 

«Ha! H—,” daid Dr. Corollh; “1 thought you 
had left us two days ago; I am Surprised to see you 
here ; { hope you have not been ill again.” ‘ 

“Oh no, ir; 1 am very well, thank God; but I 
thought I would stay to finish the job: I should not 
have liked to leave it unfinished.” ‘ : 

“That was quite unnecessary, H—,” said the 
doctor ; “ but perhaps you had another reason.” 

“ Why that is really the case, sir. I was 
anxious to go home till the time came, and then, sir, I 
was frightened” —(and his eyes filled with tears). “The 
thought of seeing my wife and children was more than 
I could bear, and I felt terror at going back to the 
scene of my sufferings ;” and the poor man wept 
freely. 

“Well, now, H—, that you are so perfectly re- 
covered, and have so clear a view of your own case, tell 
me (if you don’t dislike to converse on the subject)— 
tell me what was the direct cause of your illness?” 

“It was the hand of God, sir,” replied the man. 
‘« [ had one child more beautiful than the others, and 
I loved him as my very heart’s blood ; I foved him 
better than all the rest—he was my idol. I thought 
more of him than of my Maker. ‘In fact, he weaned 
my heart from God, and I neglected my duties ; and 
God saw that I was infatuated and unjust, and he 
punished me by taking him away. The child died, 
and I lost my reason. 1 was justly punished.” 

* Well, my good friend,” said Dr. Conolly, “ if that 
be so, then you have endured your penance, and your 
recovery shows that you are forgiven. You must now 
bend your mind to your duties. Go home—go home 
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without deliy. Keep yourself fully employed, and 
enjoy the mercies that still aré preserved to you. Your 
wife will comfort you, and the society of your thildren 
will interest you. Remierber it is our duty to sub- 
mit to whatever it pleases God to ordain; and that 
to submit without murtitiring is the way to obtain 
favour.” - 

“Thank you, sir,” feplied the painter, “I will 
home to-morrow. _I believe that the longer I should 
delay it, the more I should fear the meeting.” 

L had observed in the chapel 4 man of advanced age 
and rather corpulent person, whose breast was deco- 
rated with a star cut in coloured paper, and his neck 
ornamented with a piece of jack-chain, to which was 
attached a large pewter medal. His look of ineffable 
self-satisfaction had attracted my notice, and I saw that 
he was pleased at my continued gaze. It was one of 
those honest, open countenances which bur national 
vanity calls by the complimentary epithet of “ John- 
Bull physiognomy.” When we eame into the ward 
in which he was promenading, it was quite evident 
that he wished to be noticed, and Dr. Conolly kindly 
gratified his organ of self-esteem (as the phrenologists 
call it). ‘“ This man,” said the doctor, “ Was 4 seamah 
‘on board Nelson’s ship, and had a pensioh for bra’ 
and conduct”—(I think he also said the tiiin had 
been wounded it the head, but of this I ant hot quite 
certain). 

Now this man had been for many years reaping the 
reward of his patriotic devotion in ehdih’, thantcles, 
darkness, and straw. His inordinate personal vanity, 
which made all this ddditionally térrible, produted 
constaiit state of furious irritation, which (in the +- 
cious circle of reasqning that prevailed in those days;) 
nevessitated a continuance of the coercidns tid fo it 
would have been for ever, till haturé had atink tinder 
the cruel infliction, and the British natioli should thus 
have acquitted itself of its debt of gratitude td one of 
its bravest defenders! But it is knowh, in fact, to be 
the most generous hation of the earth! “1 Saw irn- 
mediately,” aaid Dr. Conolly, ‘that this was dt a case 
for coercion, but for indulgence. I will introduce you, 
and you shall form your own opinion. Heré, my good 
friend, is a gentleman who admires your ornaments.”” 

The man had been playing with his meédal to attract 
my notice, and his countenance assumed a delight- 

air, 

* What is it?” said I, taking hold of the medal. 

Oh! sit, can’t you see; it’s the Order of the Gar- 
ter; it was given to me for good conduct, but 1 made 
it myself. 1 was with Lord Nelson, sir.” 

. ‘Lam happy to seé any man who had that honour,” 
{ replied ; “‘ you must let me shake hands with you.” 

e man was highly gratified, and Dr. Conolly asked 
him to show me his room. He immediately marched 
off to make preparations to receive us, when we should 
come round to his quarter of the building. On arriving 
at it, we found it decorated all over with stars, squares, 


circles, sea Jes, and flower-leaves, cut in coloured 
paper, which had been given to him by Dr. Conolly 
ind his family. 


“ It was long,” said the doctor, “ before I could 
revail on the Ccviencte to allow the man to disfigure 
is room, as it was called; but you observe it is scru- 
omy clean. He is one of the very happiest beings 
the Asylum.” 
The poor ian asked my opinion of his taste and 
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skill, and I replied that I was much surprised at his 
ingenuity, and wondered at his patience. 

“« And now, sir,” said he, “ perhaps you will oblige 
me by looking over my treasures ;” and he produced 
a box filled with glass beads, small pebbles, tops of 
decanters, fragments of chandeliers, and numerous 
things of that sort, which he spread out, one by one, 
for my inspection, with all the simplicity and enthu- 
siasm of achild. I stayed as long with him as Dr. 
Conolly’s time would allow, admiring every thing, of 
course, and promising him another examination when 
I should again visit Hanwell. As we shut the door 
upon the poor creature, I heard him attempting a 
stave of “ Rule Britannia,” rendered almost unintelli- 
gible by the hysterical chuckle of delight at our “ con- 
descension ;” and if a human being can be made happy 
by so slight an effort of kindness, it is a stony heart 
that would refuse it. 

In the early part of our rounds, I had visited, 
among other Bey the tailors’ shop in the lower part 
of the building, where a considerable number of boys 
and men were occupied, under the instruction of an 
experienced artist, in making clothes for the inmates 
of the establishment. They were all exceedingly or- 
derly and attentive. ‘The superintendant appeared a 
very shrewd and sensible man, and one of the best of 
his trade (men who are generally more intelligent and 
better informed than almost any other class of arti- 
zans). This man expressed himself in terms of praise 
of all his pupils, both as to skill and good conduct. 

To my great surprise, this sane man, whose intelli- 
gence I het admired an hour ago, met us in the ane 
gallery, where he was taking his exercise with rapi 
strides.—He was a lunatic! 

Addressing Dr. Conolly, he said, ‘‘ You are aware, 
Doctor, that I go out to-morrow.” 

“You told me so yesterday,” answered Dr.Conolly. 

“Yes—I only tell you so again out of kindness ; 
you know it is death by the laws of war to stop a 
tailor who is going on official duty. I should regret 
that you should come to harm, for you are a kind, 

d man, and so you must not suffer from ignorance 
of the law. I have three regiments of foot, and two 
squadrons of cavalry to clothe, and seventeen funcrals 
to attend to-morrow. Don’t forget, Doctor. I should 
be sorry you should come to harm.” 

“No, no, I won’t forget it,” said Dr. Conolly, and 
the man bade us good evening very respectfully, and 
resumed his walk to get him an appetite for supper. 

“It is a curious case,” said Dr. Conolly to me, as soon 
as we were alone. ‘This man is perfectly composed, 
and attends to his duties during the day, with as much 
sagacity and self-control as those who enjoy their 
freedom in London ; but every evening he comes up to 
me to give me the same warning about his funerals 
and his regiments of soldiers. He goes to sleep and 
forgets all about it, and resumes his work next day, 
quite unconscious of what he has been uttering the 
evening before. I always acquiesce ; if I were to at- 
tempt to persuade him of his delusion he would be 
furious.” * 

But it would take a volume to narrate all the inte- 
resting, and painfully interesting, anecdotes of even 
this one madhouse, still more were I to give those 
which have come before me in other asylums, and es- 
pecially those in private life, or worse than all these, 
the cases of equivocal insanity, which produce the very 
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climax of domestic misery and woe.—Oh! the horrors 
that I have witnessed ! 

If I break through my habitual resolve to shroud 
all these things in silence, it is not to gratify an unholy 
curiosity, but with a distinct, positive, and clearly un- 
derstood object.—-To enlighten my fellow-creatures as 
to the great change which has been accomplished in 
these matters, that they may aid in their several de- 
partments the efforts that are making by enlightened 
men to ameliorate the condition of these hitherto 
neglected beings. Above all, that when a 
apostle of mercy like the physician I have been speak- 
ing of, is sent, (as I firmly believe such men are sent,) 
on a special mission, and endowed for that special 
ee with a vastly increased share of sagacity and 

nevolence to fit them for their destination, that each 
and every onc may, in his own sphere, exert himself to 
remove every obstacle to their success. A lunatic 
asylum (the word is well chosen) is a sacred home. 

“T have often wondered,” said I to an Italian 
ce who was by my side on the eminence called 

ello Sguardo at Florence, “I have often wondered 
that no language of Europe possessed an equivalent 
for the English word Home.” 

“ Casa mia,” said he. 

“No, that is by no means the sense of it.”” 

“Chez moi.” 

“Still less,” said I. 

* Dimora—stanza—in Spanish?” 

“No.” 

“In German?” 

“No,” I replied; ‘it is still Aawse, (house) ; no, 
none are equivalent. All these expressions allude to 
the habitation, and not to the focus of feelings which 
constitute the English word Home. Besides,” added 
I, “when a man tea several houses, as you have, one 
of them must be the favourite.’ At this moment he 
caught, with the telescope I had lent him, a view of a 
little cottage high up the Appenines, to which he re- 
sorted in hot weather, or when he wished to be free 
from interruption. 

“Ha! Ecco il mio asilo,” he cried. 

‘“There’s the word,” said I, “‘ that means the English 
home. Asylum is the word.” 

The “Asylum” is the “Home” of the lunatic; 
and as it is managed at Hanwell, it is indeed a happy 
home. 

I hope, if these pages should reach the eye of the 
learned, wise, and benevolent Dr. Conolly, that he will 
pardon the liberty I take in quoting his expressions, 
and especially unintentional misrepresentation of his 
ideas, if any. I cannot ask his consent, were I justi- 
fied in addressing him on the subject, for he could not 
give it under the circumstances, but I venture the risk 
in the hope of benefiting my fellow-creatures. Dr. 
Conolly and Dr. Southwood Smith are in my mind the 
two great messengers of mercy in modern times. If I 
presumed to name a third, it would be Father Mathew. 
The age is already wiser and better from the labours 
of cach of them, but what they have already done is 
but a small earnest of that which they will yet accom- 

lish. 
: “When I first came to Hanwell,” said Dr. Conolly, 
I found numerous patients fastened down to their 
beds every night; some during the day. I assembled 
all the agents of the establishment, and addressed 
them in this manner :— 
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**T have quite made up my mind to all the risks of 
removing every personal restraint. I wish to carry 
out my intentions without hurting your feelings of 
self-respect, if possible—but, I will carry them out. 
Now, were I instantly to order all the restraints to be 
removed, the patients would naturally consider me as 
their benefactor, and you as their tyrants. This would 
not conduce to their welfare nor to yours. I propose, 
therefore, that every man should use his own judg- 
ment, and release from time to time one of the persons 
under his charge—always as a reward for beha- 
viour, and in a moment of calm—and he who soonest 
is able to tell me that he has no longer a single patient 
under restraint, I shall consider as the man best fitted 
for his post, and treat him accordingly. If this be 
managed discreetly, it may be the means of each man 
obtaining great influence over the persons committed 
to his care.” Was not this true wisdom? 

“In a fortnight,” said the doctor, ‘I was surprised 
to find that there was not a single person under 
restraint in the Asylum. I instantly removed all the 
manacles, all the staples which were fixed to the bed- 
steads, and to which these manacles were attached, 
and sent them to the blacksmith to be forged into 
more innocent implements. We have never had oc- 
casion to use them since, and I hope such things are 
for ever exploded. It was a great risk, and a frightful 
responsibility, but I persevered, and behold the 
results.” 

Dr. Conolly’s great fear was, that one of those acci- 
dents which no human prudence could foresee and no 
human sagacity anticipate and provide against, should 
occur in the early stage of the great experiment, and 
thus throw an undeserved stigma on his plan—like, 
for example, the catastrophe of Versailles, which, had 
it taken place on the first railroad opened, soon after 
the introduction of steam carriages, would, perhaps, 
have extinguished that invention altogether—certainly 
would have retarded its adoption many years. 

« I knew, and I know still,” said he, “ that in some 
sudden and ungovernable paroxysm of rage, my life 
may be taken by a madman. I am, however, so well 
established in the good-will of the patients at large, 
that except the attack were so sudden as to give no 
time for resistance, all the other patients of the ward 
would rush to my aid. It is a risk, like the risk of 
battle to a soldier, which must be incurred in the course 
of duty. I do not fear.” 

Time has triumphantly confirmed the accuracy of 
his judgment. His success is known all over the 
civilized world, and his reputation can no more be 
shaken than the reputation of Howard the philan- 
thropist. His reward ought to be the care of the 
nation. 

Is it not lamentable that the efforts of such a man 
should be neutralised, or in any degree thwarted, by the 
control of men utterly ignorant, not merely of medical 
science, but of the mere physical structure of the 
animal, man ; and who, from the prejudices inseparably 
connected with an imperfect education directed to to- 
tally different purposes, are incapable of appreciating 
the merit and utility of the new mode of treatment ? 
With a few splendid exceptions, there are among the 
class of persons usually selected for magistrates in the 
vicinity of London—a small proportion only with a 
sufficient degree of education to know that they are 
ignorant on the subject, and with sufficient good sense 
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to know that, under such circumstances, they pent 
abstain from exercising any control whatever in things 
utterly beyond their competence. 

It 1s no disparagement to the intellect of any one to 
be told that, in matters depending on an exact science 
(like anatomy, for example), all the sagacity that was 
ever bestowed on man will not avail him to draw a 
correct inference, when the foundations of the premises 
are unknown. The profoundest poreeiogist and meta- 
eae is often at a loss, and sometimes in error. 

ow much more the man who is neither the one nor 
the other? 

A large body, like the Middlesex or Surrey magis- 
trates, forms, perhaps, the very worst governing ma- 
chine for an establishment of this nature, that the 
perverse ingenuity of man could invent. It has, too, 
the further very great disadvantage of being a mutable 
body. The visitors, if always the same, might in time 
be either informed, or convinced that they do not under- 
stand the subject ; but when the regulations laid down 
by one set of controlling visitors are, in a week or two, 
to be subjected to the revision of another set, equally 
ignorant, and equally ignorant that they are ignorant, 
the case becomes hopeless. 

I will beg leave to relate an anecdote, which, though 
in no way connected with lunatic asylums, will show 
how very possible it is for a man wey, to possess the 
reputation of being well informed and intelligent, and 
yet be ignorant of things much more within his com- 
petence than the management or control of a hospital 
for the insane. 

A man of great intelligence and sagacity, who has 
made a large fortune in one of the highest departments 
of trade, and who, in the due progress of civic honours, 
will no doubt become member of a committee for ma- 
naging a lunatic asylum, described to me some years ago 
a visit to the studio of Rossi, the sculptor, whose 
genius never met with the encouragement it deserved, 
and who was at last induced to sell off all the re- 
maining products of his chisel for a miserably inade- 

uate price, and, I believe, retire to his native country. 
The gentleman I speak of looked with admiration at 
the fi of a Bacchante of the highest merit; and 
considered that, by fixing a lamp on the head, it would 
make a beautiful ornament for his hall. 


“ But though on pleasure he was bent, 
He had a frugal mind.” 


After examining the statue in all lights and positions, 
he determined to become the purchaser, It 
that the sculptor himself was standing by and at once 
answered his inquiry as to the price, and referred him 
either to the catalogue or to a ticket appended to the 
figure, I forget which. It was eighty guineas, (the 
block of marble itself must have cost more than fifty). 
He started with astonishment at the enormity, and 
turned away in disgust at so gross an attempt at 
imposition ; but his better feelings gradually overcoming 
his anger, he returncd to the sculptor, and laying his 
hand lightly on his shoulder, said to him, in akind and 
patronizing tone of patriarchal benevolence :— 

«My dear sir, allow me to give you a word of advice. 
I am a man who know the world well. Sorry to scea 
clever artist like you so utterly mistaken in the value 
of his own productions ; but I see—I see how it is— 
you have injudicious friends and flatterers, who have 
led you into error, and perhaps that is one cause of 
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your want af success, Now J assure you, on my 
aaa, that this very morning, as I was leaving home, 
a man came to the door of the carriage and oficred me 
a statue, quite as good as yours—at least, if not quite 
as good, it was very nearly as good—perhaps not quite 
so delicately worked, for I observed that the fingers 
rather stuck together, and yours, I sec, are worked 
¢lean and separate. Well, sir, would you believe it? 
he asked me only fifteen shillings, and I have no doubt 
T could have beaten him down to half-a-guinea. Now, 
sir, I would not disparage your work, for I know you 
are aclever man, sir ; but allow me to say, as a friend, 
that the price you have fixed is absurd. I was willing 
to go as far as five guineas; and if you can’t sell the 
thing, here is my address, and you can let me know.” 
e artist smiled and thanked him, and the gentle- 
man returned to his carriage in that glow of kindliness 
which we all feel when we have bestowed—what costs 
us nothing—good advi¢e, aud believe that its value is 
dul eetindien: 1 
Now the gentleman here spoken of will make an 
exccllent sheriff, alderman, al mayor, county magis- 
trate, governor of a fire-office, or president of a rail- 


way company ; but I certainly would not elect him a’ 


member of the Committee of Fine Arts, to decide on the 
paintings and statucs which are to decorate the New 
Palace of Westminster. 

In like manner, before a man should be admitted to 
have any influence in the management or ¢ontrol of a 
ungtic asylum, J would require some proof (however 
slight) of his fitness for such important functions, I 
would not exact an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject of insanity, since that must be derived from 
ods only, and not from experience, and therefore 
Jiable to be accompanied by prejudice ; but I would 
merely require (as an indispensable preliminary, like 
reading and writing to the head master of a classical 
school) a thorough knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the brain, the anatomy and physiology 
of the human frame, and a general idea of the recip- 
rocal influence of mind and body. Give me these, and 
I care not if the man be a cobbier—he shall be part of 
the governing body of the asylum. 

As, however, it might not be easy to select men who 
had found leisure even for those elementary acquire- 
ments, in the absorbing pursuits of trade and com- 
merce, and as in this country there is an almost uni- 
versal conviction of the necessary connexion between 
authority and wealth—I have a scheme to propose 
which seems to me likely to avoid, or at least evade, 
the evils I have been lamenting. It is this :— 

Let the duty of the visiting magistrates be solcly 
confined to the regulation of the expenditure of the 
Asvlum ; tothe increase or alteration of the buildings ; 
to the inspection of the food supplied, that it be good 
in quality, and sufficient in quantity; to the due en- 
forcement of cleanliness and order; to the proper 
supply of clothing; and to the vigilant inspection of 
the accounts. 

These are functions quite in the competence of men 
such as generally form the body of county magistratcs 
near London. 

Let the entire moral management of the insane rest 
absolutely on the responsibility of the medical super- 
intendent of the institution, and exempt him from the 
necessity of shaping his measures, not by his own 
convictions, but to the comprehension of the visiting 
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justices, whose srprstaten is much more likely tq be 
obtained by plausible folly, than by scientific wisdom. 

Above all, let the physician have the absolute aud 
entire control over every one of his agents, whether 
medical or menial. These are his tools—his intel- 
lectual instruments of government, and he ought to 
have the most arbitrary power of selection and dis- 
missal and reward, without being compelled to assign 
greason. They are unfit instruments for his purpose, 
and that is quite a sufficient answer to all objections. 
The temper, the religious prejudices, the undue self- 
estimation, the degree of physical strength, the hearty 
or lukewarm concurrence in the plans of the chief, 
melancholy or cheerful disposition, even the very coun- 
tenance which inspires or repels the confidence of the 
patients, the outily health, the degree of education, 
the ability to bear confinement, and a thousand other 
things, ought to be within the competence of the chief 
medical ofticer, as motives for selection or rejection. 
Tf he have not all these things under his absolute and 
entire control, then you wantonly send your vessel to 
sca without compass, sextant maid chronometer, The 
vessel may be lost with all these precautions and ap- 
pliances ; fs to send it to sca without them, and on a 
royage of discovery, is an act of wanton folly. These 
very men, if shipowners, do not presume to dictate 
to the surgeon what kind of drugs or instruments he 
shall take to sea. They select a man who knows the 
nature of the voyage, and leave the rest to him. Nox, 
the subordinate agents, in a lunatic asylum form the 
medicine chest and case of instruments. . 

To this disparaging estimate of the usual governors 
of lunatic asylums, near London, of course there are 
exceptions, and you, reader, you who are at this mo- 
ment perusing my remarks, you are, perhaps, one of 
them. I will suppose you then to be a member of a 
committee for managing an asylum for the insane, 
Now I ask you andi ly, whether there is any one 
member of the committee, except yourself, who is 
uniformly right in his judgments, and especially is 
there one single person except yourself who is entirely 
exempt from prejudice? If you answer from the bottom 
of your heart, uncmbarrassed by those foolish and 
mischievous adjuncts to the character of a man of 
business and a man of the world—those defects or 
weaknesses, called diftidence aud modesty—you must 
answer in the negative. i 

If then, you, who are so clear-sighted and right- 
minded, are often foiled in your attempts to bring 
about the changes which yout correct jndgment tells 
you are necessary, you at least will acknowledge that 
other committees, which have not the benefit of your 
advice and guidance, must be incessantly falling into 
error ; and consequently that men so selected, without 
reference to mental cultivation, and merely in conse- 
quence of their success in the most scltish of all 
human pursuits (the acquisition of money)—that such 
men form necessarily very bad instruments for ma- 
naging this division of society. The great najority 
of county magistrates in the vicinity of London (al- 
ways of course excepting yourself) are men whose 
whole soul has been devoted from boyhood to the pur- 
suit of gain. If from time to time, in their short in- 
tervals of leisure, they have been interested in the 
reasonings and results clicited by scholars who have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of mental phe- 
nomena, they have soon felt compelled to relinguisb 
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the study, from the aching egonfusion it produced in 
their brain. Like the man who has never learnt 
fencing, and who is suddenly induced to take up a foil, 
they are seized with a mental cramp which stops their 
progress, and compels them to discontinue the exer- 
eise. It is only minds which “‘savené toyé sans avoir 
zien appris,’—that is, know by intuition what it takes 
other men years of hard labour and mental discipline 
ta acquire,—and guch minds are rare. 

I advance ta a subject of the deepest interest ; but op 
which it is exceedingly difficult to write with the tem- 
per that befits it. None so well as those connected 
with a Lunatic Asylum can estimate the effects of re- 
ligious fanaticism, but every medical man is aware that 
it is the monster evil of the present day, and produces 
not only innumerable suicides, but domestic misery most 
intense and most extensive. —Yet it is an evil against 
which few men have the courage to fight. If they at- 
at it, they are in the category of the Galileos of 
modern society, and must bear the immediate conse- 
quences, thaugh like Galileo they willultimately triumph. 

The advances we have yet made are but a step in 

the right direction; and the philosopher, the philan- 
thropist, and the physician are arrested at every mo- 
ment by the fanaticism of the public. Jt is true, the 
insane are no longer flogged to drive out the devil ; 
but the rational part of mankind will be shocked to 
hear that the poor creatures, the victims of either 
malformation of brain or of accidental injury from 
mental or physical causes, are now coiled: by a 
large class of influential persons as ‘“ (God-abandoned”’ 
—“‘persons from whom the Holy Ghost has departed,” 
and so forth. Unfortunately, too, the persons who 
entertain these opinions are among the most active, 
‘and mischievously active, members of sogiety—and 
their bigotry makes them exceedingly dangerous. I 
do not think that in the darkest days of Romish su- 
Sacer pe five hundred years ago, there was a more 
fanatical and unreasoning spirit abroad than in the 
present day. Many of the visiting magistrates carry 
out their principles to extremes, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that any plan for the cheerful em- 
pepe of the insane can obtain their sanction. They 
look upon it as wicked to interfere—to try to mitigate 
the effects of God’s displeasure, and to oppose his be- 
nevolent determination to render a large portion of the 
human race eternally miserable. 

In opposing one error, we are but too apt to go to its 
antagonist ; and it is difficult for the most rationally 
pious man to set himself against these atrocious doc- 
trines, without, in some degree, even exceeding his own 
deliberate convictions. It requires, therefore, great 
discretion and reserve in stating one’s opinions; and 
let no man who opposes the most monstrous fanaticism, 
by arguments founded on common sense and the laws 
of nature, expect to escape without being charged with 
Atheism. Like the “Sans Dot” of Harpagon, that 
word is an answer to every thing. 

You do not believe that a x wretch who has 
struggled with poverty, toil, and scanty unwholesome 
food till his brain gives way, and he becomes incapable 
of controlling his own mental or physical volitions— 
you do not believe that this man is God-abandoned, 
and has had the Holy Ghost withdrawn from him 
in punishment of his sins, and as a manifestation to 
others of the anger of his Maker? You do not believe 
this? Youarean Atheist!  . 
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Yon see 9 womgn wasted with suckling her child 
too long, partly to avoid the expense of food for the 
infant, partly ta indulge her maternal affection, and 
partly ta escape a repetition of pregnancy. She strug- 
gles on till the brain fails in its functions under the 
miserable impoverishment of her blood—for she is not 
able, like the lady, to have abundance of porter, wine, 
and nutritious food—she becomes insane, You do not 
see the finger of God in this? You are an Atheist ! 

Look at that poor wretch, who, in his horror of 
never escaping from poverty, Yooks forward to sce his 
children—the children whom he loves as his heart’s 
blood—the children whom he would willingly die to 
save—for whose sake he would even risk the anger of 
the Deity, could the sacrifice of his unhappy life ex- 
empt them from the awful evils he contemplates. He 
anticipates, perhaps, the almost inevitable results of 
penury, when his daughters shall become prostitutes, 
and his sons rogues and vagabonds. His brain, already 
exhausted by the want of nutritious food, gives way at 
Soe of the future misery of his offspring, ‘and 
Wit 


: “ The wild delirions laughter of despair,” 
he tries, perhaps, to destroy them. He is mad !—mad! 
You do not believe that he is the object of Divine 
wrath? That the Holy Ghost had‘fled from its pol- 
luted mansion, and left him to utter reprobation and 
endless torments? You are qn Atheist ! 

Look again at that timid and helpless girl, brought 
up in an atmosphere of purity made expressly for her 
by kind and indulgent parents, who would not let even 
the winds of Heaven visit her face too roughly ; from 
whom every vicious or immoral object has been care- 
fully excluded—every path that leads to vice hermeti- 
cally sealed. She is affectionate and gentle; loves, 
with all the devotion of a yet unappropriated heart, 
her parents and her family; she is beloved in turn 
with tenderness controlled by discretion. Her body 
advances in its growth; her brain increases in size 
more rapidly than jts bony covering can make room 
for it; exercise, cheerful books, and amusements, 
would keep her expanding mind in a state of tran- 
quillity, till the skull should adapt itself to the en- 
larged growth of the brain; excitement bewilders her ; 
she has new and strange sensations, partly the result 
of advancing age, partly the effect of the compression 
of the brain; she feels the fervour of piety; hears 
the horrible denunciations of God’s anger from the 
pulpit of a chapel, where the uneducated fanatic has 
only one mode of inspiring influence—terror; she 
becomes alarmed ; broods over her own new and vague 
thoughts; accuses herself of crimes monstrous and 
impossible—crimes of whose very nature she is igno- 
rant (as I have known on many, many occasions) ; 
studies her Bible; rejects all interpretation; forms 
crude opinions from her own undeveloped reason ; 
dreams of the horrors of Hell and eternal torment ; 
looks on herself as abandoned by God, because she 
has not those ecstatic visions which the preacher tells 
her are bestowed on the elect; sinks into hopeless 
despair; and, Jike the child who rushes into danger to 
avoid the contemplation of it, attempts self-destruc- 
tion. She is mad! hopelessly, permanently mad! 
You do not believe that she is one of those marked 
down in the book of God for everlasting pte 
that before all time, her fate was written for eternal 
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torment; that her name never was inserted in the 
book of life; and that no efforts of hers, no guidance 
of others, could advance her one step on the road to 
salvation, or include her in the number of the elect. 
You do not believe that she was marked out for perdi- 
tion before the world was created—that she was in- 
tended for damnation and everlasting tortures? You 
do not believe this? You are an Atheist ! 

Once more,—and my pictures are not mere creatures 
of the imagination, but copies, faint copies, of real 
objects which have come before me again and again— 
which I have contemplated with a mixed feeling of 
hope and despair ; hope, from the efforts of enlight- 
encd men to avert the fate or soften the doom of these 
unhappy beings—and separ at the apathy of some, 
the fanatical opposition of others, and the pre-occupa- 
tion of all, with the overpowering multitude of schemes 
forced on their attention in these days of transition, 
where the events of ages are crowded into the compass 
of a few years, and where a man has scarcely other 
choice than between accompanying the crowd he knows 
not whither, or to stand still and be trampled down by 
the advancing multitude.—Let us take one more case. 
It is that of a youth, of gentle and almost feminine 
manners and appearance ;—a father—an affectionate, 
exulting father, proud of his son’s talents, of his devo- 
tion to learning, and of the honours he is acquiring at 
college, looks forward with ambitious anticipation to 
the dignities and influence which in this country are 
so often the reward of genius and industry. He spurs 
the willing horse to are that are beyond his power. 
The young man struggles on, straining his faculties, 
depriving himself of a due portion of rest, irregular in 
his meals, and careless of the slight indispositions 
which are the precursors and the warnings of more 
serious maladies. Je hurries on, striving to fulfil the 
hopes and justify the prophecies of admiring friends 
and parents, till Nature fails under the efforts he is 
making, and a fever of great severity shows the danger 
of neglecting the body while cultivating the mind. 
While thus suspended over the grave, he takes a 
serious turn, as it is called—sets himself with ardour 
to the study of theology the moment his health will 
permit his resumption of his regular duties. With a 
mind preternaturally innocent—unfitted and exempted 
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by studious habits from the usual athletic pursuits, 
temptations, and indulgences of his age and sex—he 
looks with suspicion on the advice given by his expe. 
rienced physician, whose levity displeases him. With 
a brain enfcebled by disease and over-exertion, enters 
with avidity on studies that have bewildered the 
strongest minds—gradually becomes gloomy and mo- 
rose—ceases to love any one—looks on his most venial 
indiscretions as crimes of the deepest dye—considers 
himself a reprobate from Heaven, abandoned of divine 
grace, and left to perdition—looks on every human 
emotion, natural to his age, as a suggestion of the 
devil—sinks into blacker and blacker despair, and 
ends a confirmed lunatic. What! you do not believe 
that this is a victim of God's wrath, and justly con- 
demned to eternal sufferings ? Out upon ye, wretch !— 
you are an Atheist ! 

Let no man think that the amendment of the mode 
of treating pauper lunatics may not affect himself. 
Were his fortune and position as secure as those of the 
oldest landed proprietor in Great Britain, such are the 
mighty changes yet in store in our political institu- 
tions, that no one can say it may never be his lot to 
need the aid of a public asylum. But were this as 
physically impossible as it is morally improbable, the 
experience acquired in such establishments, like the 
skill of the surgeon, is brought to the profit of the 
rich and the noble; and at a time when the rapid 
spread of insanity among the higher classes alarins the 
thinking man for the social, domestic, and political 
evils which may result from it, it behoves us to take 
every means of increasing the skill of those who are to 
mitigate or remove its effects. : 

This will never be effectually done till every Lunatic 
Asylum be placed in the hands of the government, and 
(on the faith of the character which influenced his 
election) the Physician-in-chief is allowed to carry out 
his ideas, uncontrolled by any thing but ultimate 
responsibility. 

On this subject I have much to say, but must reserve 
for another occasion a topic as interesting as it is im- 
portant, quite certain that it will inspire a still deeper 
feeling in the reader than this long description of & 
Day at Hanwell. 


A PORTRAIT. 


My love is beauteous as the lily-queen 

Roused by the golden sunbeam’s amorous touch 
To wake, and give her perfume to the morn; 
Her voice hath music, as the south-wind's sigh, 
Or twilight lute, touched by the lover's hand: 
Her lip a treasury for honied sweets, 

And trembling love-kiss ; whilst her fairy step 
Sounds lightsome as the fawn’s ; how rich the tress 
That slumbers on her bosom’s snowy couch, 
Unconscious of the heaven that lurks within ! 
But oh! the task, to picture her fond heart, 
That scene of dreams, in sorrow, and in joy, 

Of storm and sunshine, faithful, tender, true, 
As woman’s should be, and a welcome home 
For vows unnumber’d, and memorials dear ! 


JULIAN. 
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W@ gentle cousins had lived 
) together from earliest infancy. 
They were a boy and girl, and 
there was in their ages but a few 
weeks difference. Every body 
made much of them, for they 
fer. were the only sources of smiles 
{ ( in a house, which age and cir- 
\ . FF ;\ cumstances had rendered cheer- 
WX less in the extreme. Alice and 

_ : Herbert were taught to love each 
other, but there was no need of any artificial teaching. 

Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was a country 
gentleman of decayed fortunes, and he resided in a 
small village, pleasantly situated in the west of Eng- 
land. He had known much trouble, and lost large 
sums of money when most he needed them. Perhaps 
this had rendered his temper somewhat harsh, and 
blunted his sensibility for others. 

Squire Stewart, for so he was called in the village, 
once had an only and tenderly beloved sister, named 
also Alice. I will recount her brief but tragical his- 
tory. She was discovered to be privately married to a 
man of station even superior to her own, but one of 
whom her family disapproved. And well they might, 
for he was a libertine and a gamester. She did not 
know this until it was too late to save herself. His 
professions had won her heart,—she loved him truly, 
—and they who say that a woman can withdraw an 
affection once bestowed, when she discovers faults in 
her lover, speak an idle language. She may sink be- 
neath the cruel blow, but she will die still loving him. 


Vou. I. 
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I uave for years been the sole possessor jf 


of asad story. If any others ever knew it, 
their lips, which might betray me, have 
been long since hushed for ever. There is 
no story—no true story,—however sad, or 


however criminal its details may be, which 

does not convey a moral. w 

tale in as few words as possible. 

soften no fault,—colour no sin,—ridicule 

no excellence: and my readers will not 

fail to discover for themselves where 
the moral lies. 


CHAPTER 0. 


CALS TR BRON PORTS 
BY WALTER CLEGG. 
















I will tell my 
I will 






















Alice imprudently married. She was tempted when 
least prepared to resist,—and in a moment of enthu- 
siastic passion, she became a wife. It was necessary 
to keep the matter a secret, for her husband’s affairs 
were too embarrassed to enable him to receive her. 
And a secret it remained until Alice was near becoming 
amother. Then her proud, enraged, yet almost heart- 
broken father closed his door against her. 

Alice still tried to smile—still continued to hope for 
Hepinets and a reconciliation some day ; for her hus- 
band loved her, and had promised amendment. But 
the news came that he was killed in a duel, and Alice 
never spoke again. It was the fruit of that visit to 
the gaming-house which he had sworn should be his 
last. And so it was. 

A few hours after his wife knew the completion of 
her misery, she gave birth to a child—a weeping boy. 
She never heard that sweetest music which can break 
upon a mother’s ears—the first cry of her new-born 
babe,—for ere it had well received ‘its separate exist- 
ence, she was “an angel in Heaven.” 

In her last moments her father was summoned to 
her presence. He refused to obey. Perhaps he did not 
know she was so ill: it is charity to think so. Arthur 
Stewart went, knelt at her bed-side, and implored her 
forgiveness. She could not speak, but she pressed his 
hand, and he knew what she would say. . He vowed a 


-solemn oath, that with his last breath, and his 17 


heart’s blood, he would protect her child. The si 

ferer’s head droo even whilst he was speaking, but 

a sweet smile played around her lips. It might be 

that she heard him,—or it might be, that the immortal 
U 
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spirit, entering a better and a kinder world, and ra- 
vished with its happy and premature freedom, had 
imprinted that smile,—a last act ere it forsook its fragile 
tenement ! 

The brother carried ‘his sister's babe to the home 
where she had lived all her life, a happy girl, He 
committed it to the care of his own young wife, who 
received it with tears, and loved it for its mother’s sake. 
They had been girls at school together; and she had 
but recently come, a bride to the house, when poor 
Alice left its shelter. She joined in the persecution 
against her then, but she determined to cancel her 
fault by regarding the child as if it were her own, 
And she did so, though a very few wecks more, and 
she was a mother herself. 

The father of the dead Alice became involved. The 
harvest failed, and the money which would have saved 
him, was not to be wrung from his starving tenantry. 
He died a debtor in prison, for there were other hard 
men in the world beside himself. And many said, and 
more thought, that it was a judgment upon him, for 
refusing to comfort his dying child. It might be: I 
cannot tell. 

The wife of Arthur Stewart had some little property, 
which was her own. With this they now retired toa 
large but old fashioned house, which indeed was partly 
ruinous, and once belonged to the lord of the manor. 
As I have before stated, it was situated in a pleasant 
village in the west of England. Here the husband 
and his wife determined, by frugality, to pass the re- 
mainder of their days in case and contentment; for 
Arthur was too proud to enter into any business. 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. The boy 
was christened Herbert, his father’s name ; and the girl 
Alice, after her dead aint. They were nurtured and 
nourished together. They slept in the same cot, and 
fed from the same bosom. Ifad the mother of Alice 
been asked which she loved the better, she could 
scarcely have told. And had the angel mother have 
looked down from heaven, she would have rejoiced, 
even in these regions of untailing bliss, to see her babe 
so tenderly regarded, aud she would have prayed for 
blessings upon its kind nurse. 

When the children were about five years old, Arthur's 
wife died. She was a fair creature, and had the true 
soul of a woman. She knew that she was sick unto 
death, long before the fatal time approached ; for her 
illness was a lingering consumption. 

Ihave known some, thus slowly dying, to be un- 
usually fretful and peevish,—tond of making demands 
which their sorrowing friends can scarce possibly meet. 
I believe this state of mind to be, in many eases, a 
mere symptom and consequence of the disease, and, 
therefore, not to be censured. God knows, they have 
enough to disturb the intellect! Must it not be a 
fearful thing to see the leaves green and bright, stirring 
perhaps before their very window, —to hear the birds 
warbling “love on every spray,’—to feel the warm 
sunshine, and to know that it is bringing health and 
happiness to thousands of fellow beings, whilst to them 
its daily beaming only tells of one day nearer their 
doom? Perchance the first impressions ofa first pas- 
sion have just been yielded to,—the first vows of love 
just given, and just treasured! There is the quick 
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gushing of feeling as of waters from a fount, which has 
been hitherto concealed, so that none knew of its ex- 
istence,—a mysterious and delicious life, throbbing in 
every pulse, and delighting every sense! Oh! must 
it not be a fearful thing to know that a death is nigh, 
which cannot be averted,—that it is drawing nearer 
and nearer every day, whilst the love of lite is strength- 
ening,—that the leaves will be just as green, and the 


sunshine as warm, and the whole world as beautiful, , 


when the fireside place is exchanged for a cold grave! 
Must it not be even more terrible to reflect that friends 
who may weep for them, and bitterly deplore their 
loss, after a time will dry their tears; and that perhaps 
even the loved one himself will woo another mate, aud 
seck other pleasures? 

When we are inclined to blame a dying fellow- 
creature for every little thought and word which may 
appear unkind and unnecessary ; let us think on all 
this. 

Arthur's wife was fully prepared for the evil day, 
because many of her family had sickened in the same 
manner. She was the only one of three sweet sisters 
who lived to be wedded, “One of them had died on 
the very day which waa to have scen her at the altar. 
So the poor lady thanked God that he had spared her 
so long? 

With every hour of life her love for the children 
appeared to be increased. She would kiss them, and 
weep over them, and pray Heaven to bless them, and 
smile so sweetly when she heard them promise always 
to love each other. 

It scemed as though Herbert claimed the fondest 
degree of her regard; and a stranger might have said 
that her own child was neglected. She would clasp 
him to her fading bosom, and part back the dark 
glossy curls which clustered round his white forehead ; 
whilst he, who had never «known another parent, 
smiled in her face, and wondered what made her 
cheeks so flushed, and her eye so very bright. 

And when the children heard her tell, that she was 
going away from them,—that she would never come 
back again, and never sce them any more, unless they 
were good all their lives long,—how they would kneel 
at her bed-side, and sob as if their little hearts were 
breaking! They wondered why their mother must 
leave them, when she loved them so much. And 
when the poor lady told them that she was only going 
to a long sleep, then they wondered more why she 
should be taken away from them at all, and why they 
might not watch her as she slept, aud make no noise, 
and be so quiet that none should find fault with them. 

So the lady died. Nobody could tell the momentwhen 
her spirit escaped. She dropped into a quiet sleeps 
and they sat beside her, hoping that she would awake 
refreshed, and live at least through the night ; but she 
never woke again. ler arm when she died was 
clasping the pale-faced boy, who scarcely breathed, lest 
he should disturb her; and they took it away when it 
had become rigid and was chilling round his body. 

"Twas strange that he should have received her last 
thoughts, and that her last kiss should have been on 
his lips. Perhaps it was a waywardness peculiar to 
her disease ; perhaps it was because she would so soon 
mect his mother, 


WOMAN'S REVENGE. 
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HEN these things happened, the cousins 

were just five years old. They loved like 

brother and sister, and the feeling grew with 
} their years. They never quarrelled; and 
; Alice would leave her merriest friends and 
> “the gayest parties, to ramble with Herbert 
through the green lanes, and beside the sweet- 
smelling hedges. She had no secrets from her cousin. 
And the little boy had neither want nor wish, joy nor 
grief, in which Alice did not participate. 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attachment be- 
tween the children. It seemed never to occur to him, 
that every year which passed away hastened the time 
when. they would be children no longer. If he had 
thought of this, surely he had been wiser. He would 
have perceived that the infant passion, matured by 
years, must either be a blessing or a curse to them. 
But he thought little of such matters. If a trouble- 
some idea did cross his mind, he smiled at what he 
considered his over solicitude; and set it down that 
there was “ plenty of time for training them yet.” 

Since his wife’s death, he had given himself much 
up to study, and allowed the children to be constantly 
with the servants; and there they heard that they were 
“made for each other;” and Herbert was told that he 
must always take care of Alice, and never let her leave 
him. Then the handsome boy would frown to be so 
schooled, and reply, that he had “ promised this over 
7 over again to his lady mother, when she was so 
in? 

After a time a governess was engaged. She was an 
accomplished, well-meaning female; and indeed her 
charges soon did her great credit, for they became for- 
ward in their learning, considering their years. But 
she had them in no manner of restraint; she loved 
them, she said, too well to interfere. And the father 
of Alice trusted entirely to the governess, and was 
quite satisfied to know that they were well. 

So, between the two, the cousins were much neg- 





lected. They were always free, and always together. 


Often they wandered over the fields and wood-walks the 
live-long day, “in quest of adventures,” as Herbert 
said, and no alarm was felt at home, for all the villagers 
knew them. When wearied, they might have been 
seen to lie down beside the stream which divided the 
meadows, and spend long time in fruitless wonderings 
as to where it came from. Then they vied in counting 
the pebbles which reposed at the bottom, or set hare- 
bells afloat, and watched them carried farther and farther 
away until overwhelmed by the tiny waves; and when 
the evening came, merry even in their weariness, they 
arrived. sally at home, loaded with wild fruits and 
flowers. 

At ten years of age, Alice was the favourite of the 
village. I will not now say much concerning her beauty ; 
she was a simple, laughing girl, gentle, and tender of 
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conscience even to an extreme. Her cheeks were rosy 
—the picture of health; her hair, seldom confined by 
a bonnet, flowed over her shoulders in long, flaxen 
ringlets; and her eyes, beaming with spirit and intelli- 
gence, were of the deepest blue. But, more than all, 
this Alice had the kindest heart in the world ; and the 
cottagers may still tell how she begged relief for them 
from the hard Squire, when the winters were long and 


_ no work was to be had. 


So everybody loved her—the old folk and the rustic 
children too. For the little girl had no idea that she 
was better born or better favoured than her merry play- 
mates. At the games on the Green she was the gla dest 
of them all. And how proud was Herbert when the 
bright May-day mornings broke, and Alice was always 
the queen ; and how well did she become the wreaths 
of mimic royalty! Strangers who passed through the 
village on that day sto] ped and blessed her; and many 
prayed, as they looked upon her smooth and fair brow, 
that the hand of sorrow might never press it more 
heavily than did her coronal of new-plucked roses. 

In the summer-time it was the delight of the chil- 
dren to seek the shelter of a thick, leafy bower, once a 
secret retreat and celebrated i ity of the manor- 
house gardens ; for it was so contrived that a stranger 
standing outside would never suspect a recess within, 
and, indeed, would never recognize it from neigh- 
bouring bushes. This had always been a favourite 
haunt. In the green shades around them the birds 
of song warbled their gayest notes, and the flowers 
springing from the mossy turf beneath their feet, 
lavished their sweetest odours. Here they sat for 
hours, and conned their tasks ; and when the pleasant 
labour was completed, they might have been seen to la 
their cheeks together, and, with ringlets intertwined, 
watch the glimpses of blue sky which glittered fitfully 
above them when the breezes stirred their leafy canopy. 

Thus swiftly flew by the days of childhood. Herbert 
often told her tales of what he would do when he became 
a man and she was his wife; and Alice heaved her 
little bosom and wondered at the story. And she 
thought to herself and vowed in her own heart, that, 
whatever a wife might mean, she would always love her 
cousin, and be to him as she had ever been. Then 
she sighed, and said she did not like to hear Herbert 
talk to her in that way, “for were they not happy 
enough ?” 

And indeed they were. Had they been sinless babes 
in the garden of Eden, they could not have been hap- 
pier. 
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“| 'T would have done your heart good to have 
seen Alice Stewart when eighteen summers 

T had passed over her head; for I verily be- 
| lieve she was the most beautiful of all 

| God’s creatures. None would haye recog- 
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nized the merely pretty child, in the woman of exquisite 
loveliness. I lately saw a portrait of her taken at that 
age, but it utterly failed to delineate either the sweet- 
ness of her features or the degree of mental sensibility 
stamped upon them. 

Her figure was, perhaps, rather tall, but slight, 
and of the most delicate mould. All the boisterous 
gaiety of the child was gone; and though Alice was 
still happy—happier than ever—her face wore a mild 
and half pensive expression. But this made her ten 
times more charming! Who could be in her presence 
long, without feeling how beautiful she was? Many 
sighed for her, and strove for a long time to pluck from 
their bosom the lovely image which had disturbed their 
peace. Poor Alice! she heard hints of these things, 
and a shade passed over her spirits. She thought 
how silly it was for any, but one, to fall in love with 
her. 

I have not attempted to describe her to the reader, 
for I am wise sack to avoid such an exposure of my 
weakness. I will merely say that the flaxen ringlets 
of childhood had given place to tresses of the richest 
brown, and these finely contrasted with a forehead lofty 
and white as marble. Then that blue eye!—what adepth 
of concealed thought and feeling did it not speak! How 
hard was it to meet its full gaze! Those best versed 
in the study of female faces would have said that a 
spirit capable of the most extreme inteusity of passion 
lurked below. But none said this of Alice. She had 
always been mild and gentle—of even and unrutied 
temper. Nobody ever remembered a frown upon her 
face. 

It was feared, for a long time, that her mother’s 
disease had already crept into her bosom; for her 
cheek, usually pale and fair, became flushed upon the 
slightest excitement. At these times her father 
trembled, for just so her mother had looked, and 
cheated him into a belief that the glow of health was 
returning, whilst all the time a futal hectic consumed 
her. 

But, though thus changed in form, and a child no 
longer, she was Alice still. Still that mysterious 
chord vibrated in her heart, which had been touched 
even in babyhood; and the love of a sister had only 
been exchanged for a deeper and a more absorbing 

assion. Herbert was all the world to her. She 
looked on him as already her own. She smiled, and 
felt even grateful for the praises which all lavislily be- 
stowed upon her charms, because he would love her more 
for her beauty. And she experienced a seeret ecstasy 
in anticipating the time when she might surrender to 
him every thought and desire of her heart, and have a 
will of her own no longer. This blissful period the 
lovers now fondly hoped was drawing nigh; and the 
letters of Alice addressed to Herbert, who had been 
for some time in London, breathed the fulness of her 
confiding heart. She did not affect to conceal even 
her inmost feelings, but impatiently lamented the 
tardy passing away of the few more months which 
both had fixed upon as the extreme interval which 
must elapse ere they might meet again. 

And Herbert, for whom the (so-called) fascinations 
of London had no charm, pined to be permitted to re- 
turn to the gentle girl, from whom he had never, until 
lately, been separated for a single day. But then he 
consoled himself, by thinking of the rapturous happi- 
ness which awaited him, when the time of probation 
was completed,—when Alice, in all her youthful love- 
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liness and devotion, would take upon herself the vows 
of a wife, and be wholly dedicated to him, the compa- 
nion of her infancy. Herbert was now a manly and 
handsome youth, and though but the same age as 
Alice, he looked older by three or four years. 

I will now tell the reader why the lovers had been 
separated. 

The father of Alice, as was before stated, on the 
death of his wife, betook himself to severe study ; and 
in this he did wisely ; for there is nothing more potent 
in dismissing the sharpest distresses of the mind. He 
employed himself in antiquarian rescarches ; and after 
the lapse of a few years published some volumes, which 
did him, and still do him great credit. 

Thus engaged, it is no wonder that he had little 
time to attend to his youthful charges ; and it was not ~ 
until they had passed their fifteenth year, that he 
thought it time to make some arrangements concerning 
“the children.” With their education he was fully 
satisfied ; but he remarked that both were poor,—at 
least poor, considering what the former heads of’ the 
family had been. And Arthur Stewart thought very 
justly, that a fortunate marriage might secure the eleva- 
tion of each. 

He also considered himsclf pretty deeply skilled in 
the philosophy of human nature. At first he thought 
it possible that there might be some “ little attachment” 
between the young couple. But on further retiection, 
Arthur saw the folly of his supposition.‘ For,” said 
he to himself, “ the very circumstance of their being so 
intimate in childhood,—like brother and. sister,—will 
now, on their approaching years of discretion, be the 
very occasion of preventing any fecling of a more ten- 
der nature from warming their bosoms.” And he 
congratulated himself upon his sagacity, when he ob- 
served all childish familarities were abandoned ; and 
when, upon closely watching them,— that is, watching 
them at the stated times of family meeting,—he could 
detect nothing in their behaviour, but the strictest pro- 
priety. Once, indeed, Herbert kissed her in his pre- 
sence, as he was formerly accustomed to do hundreds 
of times a-day ; but on that occasion, Alice had blushed 
deeply, and certainly given the youth no encourage- 
ment to repeat the liberty. So, like all superficial 
philosophers, who never judge correctly, because they 
never search deeply enough, Arthur Stewart was per- 
fectly satisticd that there was no danger of any impo- 
litie affection springing up between the cousins. He 
therefore returned to his antiquarian researches, and 
they were left to themselves. i 

But neither in thought, nor word, nor deed, were 
they less attached than they had ever been. A new 
fecling, it is true, had driven away a host of childish 
imaginings, but it was a fecling which bound them to 
each other by a three-fold cord. Alice understood the 
secret which had so often puzzled her in times gone by, 
and Herbert discovered the full and delightful meaning 
of his oft repeated stories. They still constantly rambled 
together; they read the same books, ay, and thought 
the same thoughts; for I verily believe, if ever two 
dissevered bodies possessed a single mind, the unison 
was in those cousin lovers. Of course their conver- 
sation most frequently turned upon that sweet rela- 
tionship which they should shortly bear to each other. 
Alice would rest the check of her lover upon her glow- 
ing bosom, and gazing fondly into the face raised to- 
wards hers, smile at the bright visions of happiness 
which he so loved to tell, and she to hear; and anon 
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she kissed his clear forehead, and called herself the 
happiest girl in existence! And who will blame 
them? a 

One evening, Arthur Stewart overheard their con- 
versation. They were seated at an open window— 
confined to the house by the thick dews which were 
spread upon the grass. Herbert had been lamenting 
his ignorance of any useful profession; and Alice, in a 
strain of sweet sophistry, was showing him, that he 
ought not to desire that, which could never be useful 
to him. 

“We have,” said she, “ always lived here, in this 
old house, and wanted for nothing. We cannot, I am 
sure, find a sweeter spot ; and there is no reason why 
we should leave it. We will stay here all our lives, 
dear Herbert, and make it, as Tom Moore says,—‘a 
bright little isle of our own!’ My father, I know, will 
be delighted to see us happy, and we will speak to him 
about it all in good time. How very kind he is to us ! 
I went into the study just now with a letter, and he 
asked me what had put my hair so much out of curl. 
And I was obliged to tell him, it was all the dampness 
of the weather,—which you know was a fib, Herbert 
—but not a very great one, I hope.” Then Herbert 
drew the smiling face of the girl to his breast, and 
kissed her. And her father saw with amazement that 
there was no blush upon her cheek,—that she even 
returned the familiarity! And as he passed from the 
room unobserved, he muttered his sorrow that one so 
young could be so deceitful. Poor Alice! she never 
even imagined deceit in her heart. 

The next day, Arthur Stewart summoned his daugh- 
ter and nephew to his study. It was an unusual cir- 
cumstance, and they went together, hoping that their 
only friend had some pleasant scheme to communicate 
respecting that event, which, in their opinion, it was 
high time to consider. 

The truth was, he had resolved to send Herbert on 
a visit to London, under pretence of his seeing a little 
life. And, indeed, this was highly necessary, for he 
was quite a child in the usages of the world. 

In the meantime, Alice was also to be introduced to 
the gaieties of fashionable society,—to spend a season 
in Bath. A lady in the neighbourhood, whose age had 
better not be hinted at, had frequently proposed taking 
her thither, and had assured her father, that the mere 
circumstance of Miss Stewart being under her protec- 
tion, was certain to obtain for her the attention and 
friendship of the very first families in the city. 
And, indeed, she was right,—taking her words in a 
sense different to that intended. She knew well that 
her own connection with a lovely creature, who would 
be the fairest star amongst the many who shine in the 
Bath assemblies, would certainly secure to herself at- 
tentions and smiles, from those who were never atten- 
tive or lavish of their smiles before. And she had 
ample opportunities of verifying her supposition. 

ese, therefore, were the arrangements, which, 
after a sleepless night, Arthur Stewart had resolved 
upon. He made no doubt, that, as all things under 
the sun are fading and fleeting, his daughter would 
soon forget her “silly girlish fancies.”” And Herbert, 
when admitted into London society, must, in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, cease to remember his 
country cousin. 

The youthful lovers were much surprised at the 
tidings which awaited them. But Herbert secretly re- 
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joiced ; for he was only to leave Alice for a short time, 
and he felt the propriety of a separation until their 

were somewhat more matured. Alice strove hard to re- 
strain herself before her father, but in vain. She wept 
bitterly, and wondered. what she would do when Herbert 
was gone, and implored her father at least not to send 
her from home. But her entreaties were denied. 

So the lovers parted, repeatedly vowing to corre- 
spond constantly, and “ never let a week pass without 
a letter from one or the other.” The assurances of 
Alice on this point were heard by her father, who, how- 
ever offered no opposition. “For,” thought he, “if I 
command her to the contrary, she will perhaps disobey 
me, through mere perverseness, and a spirit of contra- 
diction. Girls are sometimes very headstrong. So 
T'll let them write ; but they'll soon get tired ofit.” 

Then Arthur Stewart returned to his studies, still 
congratulating himself upon his intimate acquaintance 
with human nature. 
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CHAPTER 


wy HEN Herbert had been nearly twelve 
SNe months in London, he one morning re- 
ceived a note bearing the well-known handwriting of 
Alice. Le broke the seal, and read :— 


“ My peanest Herpert,— 

“You must come to me directly. Something has happened 
which I cannot tell you in a letter, for my hand could not have 
patience to write it,—even to you. But it concerns your happi- 
ness, dearest, and mine also: so don’t delay one hour. 

“ Your own 
“ Avics.” 


On the afternoon of the following day, Herbert was 
within sight of the village church, and a sudden 
turning of the road revealed Alice coming with hasty 
and trembling steps to meet him. She flew into his 
arms and sobbed hysterically upon his bosom. 

What could all this mean? I will let Alice speak 
for herself. 

A rich man,—a Baronet,—an intimate friend of 
her father’s, and more than double her age, had 
offered her his hand. She had dismissed him with a 
kind word, and a wish for his happiness. She had 
even condescended to tell him that she was already 
engaged. But he had returned with his proposals, 
an Packed, too, by a powerful ally: her father com- 
manded her to wed him! The weeping girl here 
dried her tears, for indignation swelled in her bosom, 
and flashed from those eyes which had ever beamed 
with modest gentlengss. 

Two hours after this the lovers met again. Herbert 
had been closeted nearly the whole of that time with 
Arthur Stewart. And when he sought his cousin, she 
almost sank to the ground on seeing the wildness of 
his eye and the paleness of bis countenance. But 
what did Alice fecl when his own lips announced that 
** every vow must be forgotten,—that he gave up all 
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claim to her,—that she was free!” 
word stabbed to her very heart. 

“ Alice,” said he, ‘“ your father’s family was always 
great and rich. Misfortunes have visited it, and its 
former honours are nigh forgotten. He is the last 
representative, and you are his only child. Tam poor. 
I can do nothing to enrich you, for I have not a penny 
in the world. Sir George Archer offers you his hand 
and all his fortunes. Your father has told me so: 
and he asked me, if I could throw myself in the way, 
and offer hindrance to your promotion in life—to your 
comfort, to your happiness, and to your becoming 
possessed of a 

“« And has my father dared to a 


Free! how the 








« Alice!” 
“Oh! Herbert, forgive me! I know not what I 
say! But could he talk of advantages which would 


accrue to me, and of my happiness, as reasons why vou 
should desert me? But you will not! Say you will 
not! And don’t look so terribly upon me! Hear 
me, Herbert! I swear by the great God in Heaven 
that I will dic,—die a thousand times over,—rather 
that oe? 

* Alice, listen to me. I have too often and too 
long forgotten my position in this house. We have 
been together all our lives,—we have been brought up 
as brother and sister,—treated in all things alike. 
This has made me cease to remember that 1 am but 
a poor dependent on your father’s bounty,—that he is 
under no obligations to keep me in his house,—that I 
have no right to demand his assistance, and ought not 
to expect it, unless I am prepared in all things to yield 
to his wishes. 

“ Thad forgotten this ; and to-day, when I dared to 
reproach him with dividing ties which had bound us 
for years, he reminded me of it all; he threw it in my 
teeth ; he spoke of a viper which he had cherished in 
his bosom ;—of the* punishment with which Heaven 
visited a disobedient child—and of the more fearful 
punishment with which it would visit him, who taught 
the child to disobey ! 

“ Alice, we have loved very dearly. Your mother 
taught us to pray that we might always be true to each 
other; and we have repeated that prayer even until 
now. Like nest birds we have grown up together, and 
those who never hinted at our disunion in after life, 
will have much to answer for. But you shall obey 
your father, Alice. You shall be rich and great, and 
I will pray, oftener for you than for myself, that you 
may be happy! And in Ifeaven, Alice, ‘where there 
is neither marrying, nor giving in marriage,’ —in 
Heaven, our souls may be re-united, and we may live 
again the happy hours of childhood, and be never 
parted any more for ever!’ Alice heard not his last 
words. A death-like faint had saved her heart from 
breaking. 

Was Herbert right or wrong in this matter? I 
think he was wrong. 
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O it was reported through © 

the village that Alice was 

going to be wedded, but not to her 
cousin, And many wept who heard it. 
Then the London newspapers spoke of an approach- 
ing marriage in high lite :—* the wealthy Sir George 
Archer, Bart., was shortly to lead to the altar the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Stewart, only daughter 
of Arthur Stewart, Esq., a member of the best and 
oldest family in ——shire.” 

No doubt many read it and thought of the fortunate 
bride! 

Herbert had returned to London. Sir George having 
been informed something of his history, and pitying 
“the poor boy,” procured him a highly confidential 
Government appointment in one of the Colonies. 
Herbert accepted it, but he knew not by whose recom- 
mendation he had been benefited. He was now only 
waiting for a vessel to convey him to the regions of 
voluntary exile. He struggled hard to repress terrible 
thoughts, and to think that Alice might still be con- 
tented and happy. And he only wept when he 
remembered that she would never see his grave. 

And what of Alice? She was never known to utter 
aword of misery,—never seen to weep a single tear. 
When she met her father she was respectfully obedient, 
but she spoke to him no more with a daughter's love. 
She contined herself to her own room and stirred not 
out; for every green leaf and every blade of grass 
brought a new thought of Herbert, and another bitter 
remembrance. 

I cannot tell how she was changed. Beautiful she 
was still, but it was a dreadful kind of beauty. Every 
vestige of colour had left her cheeks. They were 
white “as monumental marble.” — Perhaps it was on 
this account that her eyes looked larger, and the full 
liquid blue seemed almost deepened into black. Or 
could it be that the dark thoughts of her brain had 
effected the change? 

But however it was, the swect gentleness of face, 
and mind and manner, which had once characterized 
the girl, was gone. Evidences of sorrow did rest upon 
her features, but they were almost hidden by an ex- 
pression of proud contempt. She had been “ insulted, 
basely,—grossly insulted,—treated as worse than a 
child, and allowed no will of her own! Her heart 
had been torn and lacerated in the most wauton man- 
ner, and the innocent feelings and desires which she 
had cherished all her life, outraged and despised!” 
Oh! deeply did she feel these cruelties! She, too.— 
who had never borne ill will to a single living creature ! 

Woman's love has been termed “a fearful thing.” 
And so it now appeared in her. Her white lips 
quivered with suppressed passion when she thought 
upon her wrongs, and in waking hours, and in troubled 
sleep, she was possessed with one idea only, and that 
was of revenge. But upon whom was she to be re- 
venged; and what could she, a poor, helpless, heart- 
stricken creature, do? 
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One evening, about a week previous to the day fixed 
upon for her wedding, Alice left the house for the 
first time. She walked into the village. Many met 
her who knew her well, but few were bold enough 
even to say— ‘God help you, Miss Alice!” At the 
village post-office she left a letter carefully sealed, and 
hastily returned home. Of course, that letter was for 
her cousin, and many will blame her when they hear 
its contents. 


“ My pearest HERBERT,— 

“ Will you refuse to speak to me once more? I entreat you by 
every remembrance of the past, not to deny me. They tell me 
T am to be married on Thursday,—this day week. But on Tues- 
day,—at midnight,—at our old trysting spot, in the garden, you 
will once more ineet 

“ Your lost 
“ Mice.” 





CHAPTER VI 
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the old manor house for the wedding ; and 
the last but one had arrived. It also 
and the wearied domestics re- 
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¥ vjjr-¥ passed aws 
A Fred to rest. 
At the hour of midnight, a female hand 
drew back the heavy bolts of the outer door, which led 
into the most lonely part of the gardens. That hand 
did not once tremble. 

It was dark—too dark to see the face of her who 
was abroad at such a time, but a human heart might 
have been heard beating with a strange wild impulse. 

Alice stepped out upon the damp grass. She was 
closely wrapped in a fur mantle. A covering for her 
head had been forgotten, and the long dishevelled 
tresses, which reached below her waist, and but just 
left the delicate profile of her face visible, formed her 
only protection from the night dews which were fast 
falling. 

In a few moments an arm was silently placed round 
her waist. Alice burst into a flood of tears; they 
were the first she had shed since her parting with the 
dear friend, upon whose shoulder her head now sunk. 

They sat down in the secret recess. Even when the 
sun was shining, there was a dark gloom thcre,—how 
dark was it now! Alice lay in the arms of her lover, 
and she trembled violently ; but it was not with fear. 

Now came the last entreaties,—the last hope of the 


unhappy girl. And now came, too, the spirit’s fearful 
simian betwcen passion and principle in the breast of 
Herbert. 


She clung round his neck, and on her knees besought 
him to save her. She reminded him of their unnum- 
bered vows of eternal constancy, breathed even in that 
very spot. Was he “not carrying his notions of duty 
and honour too far in forgetting them and abandoning 
her? Was he right in leaving her to bear the name of 
a wife when her soul abhorred the relationship ;—when 
she would never even try to love her husband,—never 


call him by that name,—never consider it her duty to 

yield him obedience ;—when she would even tell hi 

with her own lips, and care nothing if the whole world 

knew it, that she loved another, and was only true to 

He marriage ‘vows,’ because he had falsely deserted 
er!” 

‘And then she reminded him of the fire-side home he 
had so often pictured to her ;—of the coming years to 
which they had looked forward with ‘antold delight, 
and which would still come, but only to find them in 
their graves ; or worse still, to behold them living with- 
out hope,—alone in a dreary world! 

Herbert spoke not a single word,—deep groans 
alone told what his soul suffered. He felt that he was 
firm whilst he was speechless, and he dared not attempt 
to parley with her. 

Then the weeping girl, taking courage from his 
silence, renewed het entreaties. 

“Herbert, dearest! why may I not fly with you 
now,—this very hour? I have come prepared to do 
so! I nover anticipated a refusal! 1 have even left a 
letter for my father, excusing my disobedience! Let 
me go with you to your foreign home, and be your 
wife in spite of them all! We will still love as we 
have always done; your own Alice will still be with 

you, and the blissful anticipations of past times shall 
accomplished! I will live on your smiles all the 
day, and rest your head in my bosom at night! Her- 
bert! will you leave me to submit to the will of another, 
—to a fate worse, far worse than madness? Let me 
follow you,—follow you the world over, to be; ry, 
poverty, death, if God wills it so! Oh! if gatas 
ever loved me as friend, cousin, brother, lover! do not 
forsake me! do not refuse to save me !” 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some will say 
that she had forgotten her womanly dignity ; perhaps 
she had. She beat her bosom in an agony of passion, 
and pressed his hand to her heart, when her own 
failed to restrain its almost bursting impulse. And 
when the violence of her emotion checked further 
utterance, her lips clung to his, and her breath went 
and came in thick convulsive sobs. 

But still Herbert was silent, for the reproaches of 
her father rung in his cars, ‘“ What right had he—a 
mendicant,—to teach disobedience to her who was be- 
side him? What right had he to throw himself, a 
shadow, in her path to comfort,—an obstacle te impede 
her advancement towards wealth and dignities?” And 
then, when he could no longer withstand the wild be- 
seechings of his poor Alice, he thought of the “viper,” 
—that was the name,—“ repaying the m of its 
preserver with base ingratitude.” And thus he 
stecled his heart, and he attempted no reply. She 
felt his meaning; and hope froze within her heart. 

I have spoken of many sorrows, of many sufferings, 
but I now come to the most afflicting part of my story. 
‘Would to heaven I could blot out of mind and memory 
the sad events which must occupy this page! Would 
to God that Alice Stewart had trusted not in her own 
strength, but sought solace in her hcart-breaking 
trials, from a source which ever affordeth help to them 
that ask it! ow shall I sully characters hitherto un- 
spotted? Ifow tell the story of shame ? 

The time came when they who had been inseparable 
all their lives long, must be parted for ever. The ex- 
citement of uncertainty was gone,—the “last .hope 
shivered,” and Alice could only pray Heaven to have 
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pity on- her, and let her die there, with his arms 
around her. And, at length, even her lips ccased to 
murmur, and the wild palpitations of her heart only 
told that life remained. 

Herbert would have flown the spot, but her arm still 
detained him. Though weak as a solitary reed trem- 
bling in an autumn wind, to him it was as iron. Ile 
was powerless beneath its pressure. So he lingered, 
and lingered, for if he went, it must be never to return; 
and he contented himself with every moment vowing 
that the next should witness their last farewell. 

My pen cannot proceed further. The Great Being 
who is omniscient, only knew their disgrace. 





iH WOULD fain urge that the passion of early 
an years thus rising to madness at the moment of 
eternal separation, might plead for them. But God 
forgive me if I blame Alice as the more guilty! A 
burning love for him,—a burning thirst for vengeance 
on those who had driven madness into her brain, and 
hope from her heart,—a woman's soul within her, proud 
and lofty, yet oppressed by a sense of shameful wrongs 
—what would she not premeditate ? If it were revenge, 
it was such revenge as a woman only could have devised ! 
If it were love for an image she was about to lose for 
ever, it was such love as could only have entered a wo- 
man’s heart ! 

Alice! I trust I wrong thee! But was it wise or 
well, when the morning broke, to defer thy wedding,— 
to feign an illness which existed only in thy mind? 
Was it wise or well to meet him again and again, at 
midnight, in the concealed bower, when all thought he 
was far away on his voyage ? 

The final adieu came at last; and the next morning 
Alice stood at the altar. She was pale, very pale; but 
all who knew her wondered at her firmness and at her 
hanghty bearing. They expected to have seen her sup- 
ported through the mockery of the “ holy rite,” but she 
stood by the side of her woocr, and appeared even taller 
thau usual. 

When Alice left the church, her face bore an expres- 
sion which none dared to look upon a second time, and 
which human words fail me to define. 





sy 
HAvE told the history of Alice from the time she 
was a little girl. Now she was a great and rich lady. 
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Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness which he 
had occasioned ; “‘but,”’ said he, “I am her father, 
and it was my duty to have her welfare at heart. I 
have only done what any other father would have done.” 
And, then, when his conscience whispered something 
concerning a solemn oath sworn at his dying sister's 
bedside, when Herbert came into the world, he would 
again reply, “T have saved the boy from marrying a 
poor girl. It is true, they might have lived in the old 

ouse, as I have always done, upon the property of her 
mother, which, in truth, belongs to Alice; but, then, he is 
handsome, and of good family, and the society in which 
he moves will afford him many opportunities of doing 
better, and winning a rich wife.” And Arthur Stewart 
thought it was a blessing, a great blessing, that the 
children had fallen under such good guardianship ; it 
was a singular manifestation of the care with which 

Providence watches over mankind! 

Sir George treated his wife with the greatest kind- 
ness. It is his due to say this. But from her he 
never had a word of love, or of friendship, or even of 
gratitude. It might be said that they lived together— 
that was all. She had been down on her knees to him, 
before their marriage, to tell him her story, and to beg 
him to take pity on her; but he had turned a deaf ear 
to her prayers, and told her it “was time to put away 
childish things.” It was strange that she should keep 
up her resentment so long! But Sir George felt as- 
sured that time would make her a different woman, 
and in the interval-he took to drinking, and followed 
the hounds. These sports, however, did not exactly 
suit his comfort or convenience, for he had usually re- 
sided in town, and a severe fall from his horse strength- 
ened his original distaste for them. So he got a scat 
in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Ter chamber was sacred 
to her sorrows; the servants even disliked to enter it. 
They loved their poor young mistress dearly, for they 
all knew her story. And when she did speak to them, 
though it was but seldom, her words were always kind, 
and she thanked them for the slightest offices. 

It would have made the hcart of the hardest bleed 
to have seen the mute wretchedness of that poor 
girl. Her pulses seemed to beat without life. She 
would sit almost motionless the whole of the day, with 
her thin white fingers pressing her forehead ; and she 
had not a soul to speak to her. 

Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book was selected, 
and she sat down to read it. She kept all the books 
that she and Ilerbert had read together, in that drawer, 
no stranger hand ever touched them. There were 
many love stories, and she often came to passages 
which they had marked, either because they admired 
the language, or because it expressed the feelings of 
their own hearts. And when her eye met these, the 
tears came, and Alice thanked God for them. This was 
the only source of relief she had ; and when her brain 
felt oppressed and her temples throbbed so that her sight 
was nearly gone, she always opencd her secret drawer. 

- The first time Alice smiled after her marriage was 
one evening when she was alone. It was well no human 
eye saw her. For a moment there was a burning cheek 
and quick flashes of triumph from her eyes, and then 
the lids closed, tears forced their way, and her chin 
fell upon her bosom. 

Alice had discovered “a living pulse” beating beneath 
her heart. And she knew its meaning. 
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From that time new life, and new hope seemed to 
ssess her. Thoughts passed through her mind which 
may not repcat. 





TIE bells rung a merry peal, and there was a 
general holiday in the village, when the lady of Sir 
George Archer brought him an heir,—a lovely child. 

But danger hovered round the mother. She knew 
not when her babe first saw the light, for she was 
raving and delirious. Before her confinement slight 
evidences had been observed of the mania sometimes 
attending her condition, but it soon increased, and she 
became so violent that they were obliged to put her 
under severe restraint. 

She talked strange things, too, so that those who 
listened to her looked in each other’s faces, and became 
frightened. But the doctor said this was common in 
her disease, and they must take no notice of what she 
said. He ordered that neither friend nor stranger 
should enter her apartment, but the nurses already en- 
gaged ; and after a time he had her removed to a dis- 
tant part of the house, and the crevices of the doors 
were carefully covered and padded, “ for,’’ said he, “the 
noises and bustle of the house may disturb her.”’ 

The madness of the puerperal state is peculiar for 
its frequent apparent intermissions. The maniac be- 
comes subdued, quiet, and scemingly harmless, so that 
the evil spirit might be supposed to have suddenly gone 
out of her, and left her in her right mind. But the 
truth is, that at this time she is probably more insane 
than at any other. ; 

Alice one day asked for her child. She had been 
raving furiously, but she now made her request in so 
subdued and gentle a tone, that the nurse thought “it 
might perhaps do the poor soul good to have it, for a 
little while.” But scarcely had she placed it in its 
mother’s arms, before she remembered how constantly 
she had been warmed against yielding to such an en- 
treaty. Terror seized her, and she would have reco- 
vered the infant. But her over-anxiety was fatal. 
Alice shricked with laughter, and in a few moments it 
was dead in her bosom. 

Many months passed away, and after lying long in a 
state of weakness nigh unto death, the senses of the 
childless mother returned. Her first solicitude was 
respecting her infant, and she made signs that he 
should be brought, for she had not strength to spank. 
They were prepared for this demand, and had deter- 
mined not to break the truth to her until she could 
better sustain the news of its death; how it had dicd 
she was never to know. 
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So they brought her a babe, and she caught it to 
her bosom and covered it with kisses, and her tears 
fell like rain. 

But a cold shudder ran through all who were at her 
bed side, when they perceived that she was holding it 
almost at arms’ length, and regarding it with a strangely 
wild and suspicious gaze. She drew it nearer,—she 
passed her fingers over its downy cheeks,—she peered 
breathlessly into its eyes, and felt the silken hair upon 
its head. A second and a third time she intently 
examined every feature. And when Alice raised her 
pale face, with a look which none could misunderstand, 
they fell on their knees,—they implored her forgive- 
ness, and told her that her child had been long in the 
grave. 

Alice summoned her dying powers, and uttered a 
few words. Her last request was that her babe might 
be taken from the vault where it was deposited, and 
laid with her in the churchyard of the village in which 
her girlhood had been passed. She then closed her 
eyes, and whilst her lips were moving in prayer, her in- 
jured spirit escaped. 

One who bent down to listen what words she 
uttered, reported that, though he could only distinguish 
a faint—a very faint whisper, she was speaking of 
some friend,—he could not catch the name,—who had 
“told her of a meeting, ‘where there was neither 
marrying, nor giving in ——.’” 

Alice was herself an angel in Heaven before she 
could complete the sweet passage. Decply had she 
erred ; I will not deny that. But there was one above 
who knew how sorely she had been tempted, and who 
knew also the weakness,—the utter helplessness of 
humanity. 

So in a few days more, a long line of mourning car- 
riages, and a hearse with nodding plumes, attracted the 
cottagers to their doors, and they heard that it was 
poor Alice Stewart come back to them. And when 
the service for the burial of the dead was ended, and the 
mourners began to leave the grave side, they crowded 
round, and tears of honest sorrow fell upon the coffin, 
from eyes which had seldom wept before. 

Many years afterwards,—I can scarcely tell how 
many,—it might be eighteen or twenty,—a stranger 
was early one morning found dead in the church yard. 
He had died a violent death, but his own hand was 
his murderer. The circumstance made a great noise 
at the time, for such a thing in the secluded hamlet 
had never been heard of before. Ie was richly 
dressed, and appeared to be scarcely arrived at the 

rime of life. His complexion was sun-burnt, as if 
i had been long in foreign countries; but his fea- 
tures were calm and placid. 

When the body was first found, his lips were pressed 
upon the cold turf of a grave. Perhaps this was acci- 
dental,—or it might be that he knew something of 
those who slept below. But the majority thought 
this latter supposition impossible ; for they had been 
buried many years, and the wounds of a death-broken 
friendship must have healed long before. A tablet of 
white marble at the head of the grave, told that it was 
sacred to the memory of Alice,—also “ to a child who 
died in infancy.” 





LIAS HIBBERT’S shop was one 
of the handsomest in Castleton, 
furnished in every pane with spe- 
cimens of geology, such as, he con- 
stantly assured his customers, could 
not be matched in Derbyshire, 
nay in Europe. He had the largest 
picce of lead ore that had ever been found: he was 
fortunate enough to have procured the clearest and 
best bit of Blue John that had ever delighted the 
eye with its vivid colours: he was always at the very 
moment of receiving a new pattern for a vase or 
ornamental candlestick, and it frequently happencd 
that the fortunate purchaser arrived just in time 
to carry off his finest morsel of workmanship. No 
one knew so much about the mines and the caverns 
as Elias—no one could so well point out the beauties 
of the neighbourhood, or Soall prognosticate the 
weather from the appearances of Mam Tor and Robin 
Hood, the rival mountains that preside over the town 
of the Peverels. 

But perfect as the shop of Elias might seem in 
some eyes, in his own there yet remained a few master 
touches to render it complete, and he was continually 
changing the hues which adorned it, in order to suit 
the varieties of the season, and his own fastidious 
taste. It was on rather a windy afternoon, that he 

* stood outside his door giving a new aspect to the face 
of his domicile: this time he had a bold thought ; the 
season had been very dull at Castleton, owing to an 
unusually wet spring, but it was the latter end of July 
and the dog days, and even in the High Peak, if sum- 
mer weather ever comes at all, there is a chance that a 
few fine days will make their appearance. Not that 
any one but Elias would have ventured to imagine such 
a thing, but in spite of the cold blast which swept 
round the corner at which his house was situated, he 
predicted that fine days were at hand, for he had ob- 
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served that the mists rose boiling up from the ground, 
and clothed the hills half way to their summits with a 
dim yeil—a token which he said boded fair skies; if 
this turned out as he hoped, visitors were sure to 
arrive at Castleton; and who would stop at the inn 
opposite without walking into his shop, or rather, his 
museum, and selecting some of his treasures? 

To secure the safe entrance into this sanctoram on 
windy days, of which many may be numbered in Cas- 
tleton, Elias had erected a fabric of singular appear- 
ance, as a kind of sheltered porch which might ward 
off the cold blasts of the corner before named. It was 
of no decided architecture, but was original both as to 
form and material: various blocks of stone of primitive 
shapes were connected together with boards, the whole 
covered with lime and roughcast, and coloured with a 
pale yellow tint: a Grecian portico might have been 
more imposing, but could not better have serie 
against the enemy it had to contend with, and Elias, 
as well as his wife, was “‘ vaunty” of the performance. 

On the morning in question the attention of the 
personage whose board announced him to be ‘ Geolo- 
gist and Mineral Surveyor,” was directed to his shop 
window, whose garb he had resolved should in future 
be scarlet picked out with yellow, to answer by con- 
trast to the door, which was a sober brown picked out 
with blue. With his little pot of paint and his brush 
between his fingers, used in the most delicate manner, 
Elias proceeded to renovate and revivify his emporium : 
and brilliantly sparkled the s and ores within their 
vermilion margin, as if proud of the frame which en- 
hanced their value. 

The approval of Mrs. Hibbert and the admiring 
glances of several standers-by, had conspired to raise 
Elias’s opinion of himself not a little, when, just as he 
had predicted, the rattle of wheels and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the pavement announced that visitors 
were arriving at the Nag’s Head. 

“IT said so!” was expressed in the flourish of Elias’s 
brush as he finished the last pane, and turned round 
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to observe who were the strangers that had verified his 
prophecy. But as he was rather lame and not par- 
ticularly brisk in his movements, he did not turn 
rapidly enough to keep pace with the motions of the 
person who had arrived in a close hired carriage, and 
who had already sprung from it, and was lost in the 
dim passages of neighbour Hodson’s mansion. He 
could just see a hat and paletot, which proved that the 
stranger was a male, but that was all. 

Elias entered his portico a little vexed, but yet not 
unsatisfied; for he foresaw that ennui, if not curiosity, 
would carry the new comer into his shop on the mor- 
row, and he felt certain that a person coming in a car- 
riage, with two horses, alone, must have money to 
indulge himself in specimens. 

Ile determined to place his various objects in such 
a light as should attract notice, and having entered his 
studio was preparing to re-arrange his shelves, when, 
to his surprise, his front door was suddenly opened, 
and the impetuous amateur presented himself to his 
view. 

He was a young man about five-and-twenty, with 
good features, bright eyes, and curling light hair, with 
a lively good-humoured expression of countenance, and 
a slight graceful figure. He announced himsclf in a 
clear ringing voice, as a person peculiarly fond of 
geology, and very desirous of making a collection— 
looked rapidly over half a dozen drawers, admired 
everything, and seemed an enthusiast in madrcpore, 
petrified wood and erick crystal. 

He said, for he seemed very communicative, that he 
was come to Castleton to study the science on the 
spot, and professed himself delighted to have met with 
a person so well informed as the Surveyor, who was 
equally pleased with a new acquaintance so full of spirit, 
and, doubtless, of perseverance. He could not but ob- 
serve that the eyes of his visitor were peculiarly restless, 
wandering from one spot to another, as if secking for 
something which was not there; but as Elias followed 
his glance, he generally seemed to hit upon the right 
object of the amateur’s search, for he called out inva- 
riably in admiration as he lifted one splendid morsel of 
marble or choice bit of spar from its resting place, and 
exhibited it to the stranger’s gaze. 

After nearly an hour passed in his shop, the geological 
enthusiast seemed at length tired with his examina- 
tion ; for, drawing a deep sigh, he put down a piece 
of ore without remark, though it was very well worthy 
of praise, and wishing Elias a good evening, de- 
parted, not into the inn opposite, but down the road 
leading to Buxton, with rather a subdued air and 
doubtful step. 

«That is a young man of mind,” said Elias, as he 
retired, ‘not a mere sauntering, cigar-smoking indi- 
vidual, but one who enters into the beauty of natural 
science as he ought.” 

He looked after him as he mused, and did not con- 
tinue his soliloquy, for he observed that the amateur 
had taken a little box from his waistcoat pocket, had 
struck a spark from it and lighted a cigar, which he 
was then smoking. 

The prognostics of Elias seemed fated to be success- 
ful; for the next day was extremely fine, and early in the 
morning the young stranger was again in his shop, ad- 
miring and choosing, and apparently in high spirits. 
He inquired several times at what hour the coach was 
expected from Buxton, with considerable eagerness, 
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and when told that it generally came in at eleven seemed 
much pleased. 

He lingered about the shop till about ten, and then 
Elias observed him, with a quick step, again take the 
Buxton road, nor did he return for some time. 

The coach came in and drove on past the shop, for 
this was an opposition, lately set up, after the failure 
of a late vehicle which was driven by a friend of Elias ; 
consequently he scarcely condescended to notice it as 
it swept by him and stopped in the next street. He 
was not aware that that identical carriage had brought 
his only daughter from Buxton, and had set her down 
on the top of the hill at the old road to Manchester, 
which opens exactly opposite the foot of Mam Tor, and 
leads down the valley of the Wennets, a road so steep 
and dangerous that it is a marvel how any coach could 
have passed through it before the new road was made. 

Fanny Hibbert preferred being deposited at that 
spot to entering the town on the top of the coach,— 
it was not from pride, but rather because she knew her 
father would not like to see her driven by the new 
coachman, to whom he had an aversion; therefore, or 
for some other reason, she leaped nimbly down, and 
taking her little bundle under her arm, tripped away, 
and was soon lost in the deep dale, while the coachman 
whipped his horses on and proceeded along the road. 

“Ts that young girl a native of Castleton?’ asked a 
military looking gentleman on the box, who had gal- 
lantly offered Fanny his hand to help her down. 

“Well,” replied the coachman, in true Derbyshire 
phrase, “her father is an old fellow who thinks a great 
deal of himself—we shall pass his shop soon—just 
a-head—she’s a pretty, likely girl. I wonder what 
she walks down the Wennets for; it’s further, and 
hard work for the back, too. I suppose there’s some 
love-work going on, and she doesn’t want old Elias to 
know it—so I sha’n’t say as I’ve brought her.” 

Nearly an hour after the coach was come in, to the 
amazement of her father, Fanny ran into the shop, all 
smiles and bloom. She announced that her mistress 
—for she held the office of lady’s maid to an old lady 
living for the present at Buxton—had given her 
leave for two days to come to see her family, for a 
treat. 

Fanny's arrival was quite a little séte, and old Elias 
had much to show her of his new acquisitions; and 
her mother’s new curtains, and blinds, patchwork, and 
transparent paper,—both concocted by their own 
hands, claimed much of her admiration. 

« And now, father,” said Fanny, who it was easy to 
see was a spoilt child, “ I mean to go into the Peak 
cavern. My mistress, not being able to go herself, 
wants to have a good description of it, and so I pro- 
mised to bring her one; but I have not seen it from a 
child, and must see it again in order to do it well.” 

Elias, not sorry to have an opportunity of showing 
his skill, agreed to accompany her ;_ but first he named, 
that as there might be strangers in Castleton, and it 
was always better to go in a party, he would make in- 
quiries, and try to collect all the strangers there were. 
As he spoke, the young amateur walked carelessly by, 
and hailing him the “ Surveyor,” asked if he had any 
intention of visiting the wonders of the Peak. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. It was therefore 
agreed that they should proceed at once to the mouth 
of the cavern, picking up any stray persons who might 
be inquisitively disposed, in their way. 
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One or two stragglers appeared, and accepted the 
offer of going under the escort of Elias; and when 
they reached the huge mouth of the great cavern, and 
had proceeded along its first arcade, on the highest 
platform, beyond those on which numerous male and 
female twine-makers are engaged in their occupation, 
there was a considerable party. 

After leaving the light, the cavern, spacious as it is, 
naturally appeared very gloomy ; and Elias was a little 
surprised to observe, that his young geolegical friend 
started back with a sudden exclamation, when he 
found that a narrow black entrance, like the opening of 
a well, was the only way into the seeret chambers of 
the Peak. Several of the party laughed at the young 
dandy’s fear, and Fanny could not contain her risibi- 
lity, in which, however, the stranger soon joined ; and 
plucking up courage, was the first to follow Elias, as 
he led the way down the abyss. 

Just at this moment a voice was heard, desiring 
them to stop, as another person wished to join them ; 
and a tall man, whose dark figure could alone be dis- 
cerned, hastened forward, and took his place amongst 
them. 

Darker and darker grew the way—the first water 
was traversed in the boat, and many were the excla- 
mations of surprise and fear uttered by the guests, 
several of whom were female, as the torches they car- 
ried flashed against the enormous piles of black rock, 
which seemed to bar their onward way. The rushing 
of waves announced the second water ; and here it 
was found that the late rains had greatly increased the 
difficulty of crossing the subterranean lake: there was 
some discussion as to how they should proceed ;—the 
guide who brought up the rear, for Elias led the way, 
offered to carry on his back, in the usual style, a stout 
lady from Sheffield, who with her daughter, equally 
ponderous, would not attempt to wade. One of the 
gentlemen agreed to take charge of the daughter, and 
Elias recommended the young stranger to take care of 
Fanny, as he was too lame himself’ to carry her. Ar- 
rangements were made, in the midst of much giggling 
and bustle, in the course of which the whole party 
managed to get over, Fanny and her new friend lag- 
ging behind. The last comer who followed them was 
struck, as he approached, with a sight for which he 
was indebted to the uncertain light—for it appeared to 
him, the torch held by the young girl being suddenly 
extinguished, so that his eyes were dazzled, that she 
was not carried by her compauion—but, so strangely 
do the effects in caves deceive the sight, was carrying 
Aim in her arms. 

They had reached the chancel, and all stood in 
breathless awe, while a sudden burst of music echoed 
through the immense vault and filled the whole space 
with melody. While they remained listening, in an 
instant a blaze of light made the cavern all day, and 
every one became clearly visible to his companions, 
amongst a forest of glittering stalactites, whose spires 
glowed and sparkled like a shower of diamonds. At 
the instant, a discharge of gunpowder almost stunned 
the ears of the party, a shrick was heard from one of 
them, and a cry which sounded like the words, “O 
Heaven! Lord Harry!’ answered by an exclamation 
from the tall dark gentleman which startled every one, 
and made them turn in amazement and terror. But 
all was now dark again, and the uncertain flare of the 
torches served only to show how perfect was the gloom. 
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The “ Devil's Cellar’? and other wonders being ex- 
plored, the party took their way back, and arriving 
again at the entrance, somewhat moister than they had 
come in, all prepared to betake them to their several 
places of resort. The young amateur, on emerging 
from the light, was observed to have covered his hat 
and face entirely with a large handkerchief, which he 
did not remove, saying, that the sudden change of air 
might produce harm, as he was feartul of the face ache. 
He made rather a strange appearance, wet and dirty, 
though less so than Fanny, who only laughed at their 
misfortunes ; and having hurt his leg, limped in his 
gait in a manner perfectly comic, which rendered him 
a mark for much jesting amongst the Sheffield party. 
The tall dark gentleman was nowhere to be seen, and 
at the mouth of the cavern all paused to inquire for 
him. 

“It is very strange,” said one of the party, “I did 
not like the fook of him at all: nor never have I set 
eyes on him since he called out in the cave; and I’m 
certain a hollow voice cried out ‘Lord Harry !’—as 
perhaps he was, who knows—these are strange places.” 

Some laughed, and some looked grave; but one of 
the twinemakers insisted upon it, that he had returned 
before any of the rest, and was seen to go out in safety ; 
—nothing more therefore was thought of him at the 
time. 

Fanny was so gay and lively all the rest of the day, 
that the little back parlour of the shop of the Surveyor 
was all mirth and hilarity; and it must be confessed 
that the fears and altered appearance of the young 
dandy, who had hurried back to the Nag’s Head to 
change his clothes, was the chief theme of entertain- 
ment, 

Much to the surprise of Elias, while they were con- 
versing, a hired carriage was brought out of the inn- 
yard, and in a few moments the young geologist darted 
mto the shop, and gathering up a pile of specimens 
which had been set aside for him, threw ‘down some 
gold, and, without waiting for change, disappeared, and 
jumping into the carriage drove off at a quick pace. 

“The boy's distracted!” exclaimed Elias, “he has 
not got his change,—this will never do. Fanny, pop 
on your bonnet and run after him; you'll be sure to 
overtake the carriage as it gocs up the hill,—give him 
the difference,—what a hurry he’s in!” 

Fanny was ready in a moment, and ran off as quick 
as lightning, for she was the most obedient daughter 
in the world. 

They enjoyed the next day very much, and when 
Fanny sct off in the afternoon by the coach on her re- 
turn to Buxton, Elias was in such a good humour 
that he had even a civil word for the rival coachman, 
to whose care he recommended her. 

It was quite two mouths after this, when one fine 
morning, much finer than it had been all the summer, 
though the autumn had now set in, a carriage and 
four, with another and pair following, came dashing up 
to the Nag’s Head, and a lady and gentleman alighted 
from the first and entered the inn, while from the 
second pecped out the laughing face of Fanny, who 
kissed her hand to her father, and beckoned him to 
come over the way to meet her. 

Greatly surprised, Elias hobbled across, and his 
lively daughter amidst a torrent of talk informed him, 
that she had a new place and a new mistress, the bride 
who had just gone into the hotel with her husband ; 
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‘and now,” she said, ‘‘ you must follow me directly, 
for my lady will not rest till she sees you.” 

Elias, quite confounded, obeyed his daughter’s direc- 
tions, and entered with her the best drawing-room of 
the Nag’s Head, where he observed a young lady with 
a very laughing countenance, who, putting out her 
hand, exclaimed— 

“IT am come to see you again and complete my 
collection—have you any new specimens ?” 

He started back—the voice, the air, the look—all 
were those of the geological stranger, but the costume 
was not the same. 

“Fanny will tell you all about it,” resumed the 
ladys “and now I hope the secret’s out.” 

saying she motioned to his daughter, who led 
him away, and when she had fairly dragged him home, 
she seated herself in the parlour <a indulged in a 
peal of laughter. 

“Oh, father,” said she, “only think of your bein 
so taken in! but she was so well dressed, and anoked 
the cigar so naturally, that one would think no one 
would have recognized her—and yet Lord Harry Pe 

“What of him?” said Ehas; “I have often 
thought since of that strange dark man in the cavern.— 
Nature has mysteries which are not easily understood, 
andes 

“Why, Lord Harry is at this moment in the Nag’s 
Head, and you shall hear the whole story ;”’—accord- 
ingly Fanny thus recounted the adventures of the 
bridal pair whom she accompanied :— 

“My mistress, that is now, is the niece of my 
mistress that was; and though the old lady was very 
fond of her, and she was very good, and obedient, and 
all that, yet she never would let her do anything she 
wished, and she was sure to want exactly what her 
aunt thought bad for her. She had two passions, one 
was for an officer, and the other to see the Peak, and 
her aunt could not endure either. She had vowed she 
should never marry into the army, and never go into 
a cavern; so poor Miss Emma naturally wished, of 
all things, to do both. She used to tell me her 
troubles, and at last I agreed to help her. 

“At the great Derby meeting, where all the fat 
cattle is shown, you know—there was a grand break- 
fast, and amongst the gay folks a young officer was 





particularly attentive to Miss Emma—in fact, they 
fell in love, and as she knew her aunt would not 
endure the thought of an ofticer’s being her husband, 
she was very unhappy. What made it worse, he 
was a lord; and my old mistress, whose money, 
yu know, was all made in trade by her husband, 

ated a lord of all things, and was sure they never 
married but for fortune. So, when she found how 
matters stood, she carried us all off to Buxton, where 
she was ordered to drink the waters—and there we 
were stupid enough, for of all the tiresome places that 
ever were, never any can compare with that smoky 
place, where it is for ever raining, and every creature 
is halt or maimed. We were in a boarding-house in 
the Crescent, where there were a great many invalids ; 
amongst others an India gentlemen who was a great 
eater, and had come to drink the waters and enjoy 
himself ; for, what is very odd, all the invalids seem 
to eat as much as they can to make themselves ill, 
because the waters are there to cure them. Well, my 
old lady and the India colonel got such friends, 
though he was in the army, that it looked very like a 
match, and she did not keep half such a sharp look 
out on her niece as before. So, one day, Miss Emma 
and I agreed on a scheme to satisfy her wish of seeing 
the Peak. Didn't we manage the disguise well? I’m 
sure you were ane deceived, father, and so was every 
one—and you didn’t see me carry her over the Second 
Water—though Lord Harry did—and when the great 
light came in the Chancel, then it was that she recog- 
nized him. He had come just by chance, quite in a 
melancholy fit, that very day, to Castleton, without 
dreaming of her, and there they met in the very 
bowels of the earth. She was so frightened, that she 
set off, as you know; and when I went back the next 
day I found she had received a letter from Lord Harry, 
assuring her that he would not betray her, and en- 
treating her to let him speak to her aunt. It so 
happened that the India colonel was a friend of his, 
so, at last, he managed to bring matters about, and it 
has all ended well—for my old mistress has married 
the colonel, and they are gone off to make the tour 
of Wales, and Miss Emma is now Lady Harry St. 
John, and I am her maid.” 








Ir was within darke Padua’s walls, 
Beneath a cloister greye, 

There lived a sage philosopher, 
The subject of my laye. 


With crucibles and chemicals 
His tables o’er were covered, 

And stories ranne from mouthe to moutlie, 
That bones laye in the cupboarde. 


Arrounde the walls of his darke celle, 
Strange Hieroglyphs were hunge ; 
And bookes there were of mightye size, 

In manye a hidden tongue. 


From morning greye to evening duske, 
He read with all his mighte ; 

From evening duske to morning greye, 
He read with one rush-lighte. 


In Padua’s city then his fame 
Was known to all arrounde ; 

And students from the schools they came, 
To hear his words protounde. 


But one of these young menne there was, 
Who camc his artes to learn ; 

That was far wiser than the reste, 
And did for knowledge burne. 


And when the sage had told him all 
That he mighte dare to telle ; 

Ile wished for nothing more on earth, 
Than this wise manne “ ¢o se/fe.” 


Accordingly he published forth, 
To alt the students rounde, 

That he a mystic science had 
Most wond'rously founde. 


That darke mysterious sigus he used, 
Whereby from manne to manne, 
Most strange sensations did proceed, 
And through their senses raune. 











That Mesmerism was the name 

© Of this transcendant arte ; 

And that he would unto them alle, 
His science soon imparte. 


A daye was named, and to the house 
Of this younge student prest 

A crowd of friends, and e’en the sage 
Philosopher was gueste. 


A feast was spreade, and at it they 
With seeming ardour toiled ; 

Although it was not richly set, 
But only roaste and boiled. 


And much they thoughte of what that day 
Was to be showne to them; 

And some looked rounde with eager glance, 
Some coughed, some said 4 hem! 


But now the linen clothe was drawn, 
From off the massive boarde ; 

And each one had into his glass, 
Some pleasant liquor poured. 


Then rose the master of the feaste, 
And unto them he saide ; 

“In all things that take place to daye, 
You must by me be ledde. 


« For I possess a mighty charme, 
Which you will quickly see; 

If this moste wise philosopher 
Will but attend to me. 


“Tf you, most mighty Sir, will deign, 
To do what I now telle ; 

Sit downe on yonder settle there, 
The while I worke the spelle. 


“ And you must fix your eyes on mine, 
And watche my every motion ; 

And of the change that will take place, 
You cannot have a notion.” 








THE BLACKE ARTE 


R: 


He ceased, and at his call were broughte, 
Two china platters rare ; 

And two glass vessels, and in eache 
Water was sparkling there. 


Thenne spake the student, “In your handle, 
Now take the china plate ; 

And on it place the crystalle cuppe, 
And do as I dictate. 


“J wille the other platter holde, 
The crystalle cuppe likewise ; 
And now before I worke the spelle 

I muste this thinge premise. 


“ Whatever you maye see me do, 
With this righte hande of mine ; 

Thatte must you do with your righte hande, 
And make the selfe same signe.” 


The wise manne laughed a scornful langhe, 
But tooke the proffered seate ; 

Which when the student sawe, he saide 
That all things were complete. 


And now the magic spelle begins, 
And straighte the student dips 

His finger in the crystalle cuppe 
And touches his own lips. 


And thenne to Heaven his finger points, 
With manye a look profounde ; 

And now in circles on the plate, 
He moves it rounde and rounde. 


Above and now belowe the plate, 
He drawes his righte fore finger ; 
And now uponne his forehead highe, 
His hande appears to linger. 


Mean while, the sage philosopher 
Followed his motions true ; 

And did in all respects obey 
What he was tolde to do. 


* But not one minute had elapsed, 
Since the darke spelle beganne ; 
Whenne groans of horror and surprize, 
Through alle the crowd they ranue. 


For as the manne of learninge did 
The signs thus quickly trace, 

A thick blacke shade did leave itself 
Upon his solemn face. 
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No shadowy marke of dismalle hue, 
Did o’er the student creepe ; 

But lo! the sage philosopher, 
Was blacke as any sweepe. 


And yette when he his finger dipt, 
Into the crystalle vase ; 

No tinge was lefte, nor could they see, 
The darke and hidden cause. 


But now the yells and screams arrounde, 
Were terrible to hear ; 

While laughter seized on some younge menne, 
Though others paled with feare. : 


Nor did the wise professor staye, 
é Be esate to his feete ; 
ashed downe the crystalle cuppe 
And rushed into the strester eee 


And now through Anciente Padua 
He takes his way pelle melle; 

Nor did he stop till he had gained 
Hlis solitary celle. 


There in a mirror he behelde 
; a oa of all their frighte ; 
And sawe that he had made him 
To Padua a sighte. os 


The students left so suddenly, 
en ow See the manne 
ho worked the spelle, and thi 
Te laughingly ee ee 


“ Two plates I used, the one I helde 
Was cleane as Angel's breaste, 

The othe: was ¢ lamp-blacked,’ and nowe 
You see the mighty jeste. 


“The plate he had I did myself, 
Over a candle holde ; 

And now you sce the way that this 
Philosopher was “ Solde.”” 


“So now by this one secret learne, 
And keepe it safe and snugge ; 

That every science more or less, 

* Contains the same Humbugge.” 


Mourant THE Monk. 


Abbey of St. Denis, 
July, 1843. 


AN EVENING ON THE MOUNTAINS OF SAVOY. 


BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


T was on one 
of the finest 
afternoonsof 
Autumn, — 
that, having 
dined very 
carly and ta- 
ken a rather 
f larger quan- 
© tity of wine than was 
i my wont, especially 
>when alone, I ram- 
bled out to walk off 
its effects on the 
1ountains of Savoy. 
‘he little village at 






os 


‘ which I was staying, 

“<" was rarely visited by 
Englishmen; and I had been agreeably sur- 
pe to meet there an excellent wine resembling 


ermitage, produced in the valley of Sion. ‘The 
only animal food which my host could promise me 
in the morning was a “‘ blairau.” It happened that 
though perfectly acquainted with the language, I 
had never heard the name. The animal is rare, 
and on the Continent has never been an object of 
interest; and the landlord's description was not 
sufficiently graphic to enable me to recognize it. 
It was brought to me from a distance for in- 
spection, and turned out to be a loathsome 
badger. 

In vain did the landlord assure me that it was 
one of the greatest of all dainties, and would be a 
dinner fit for an emperor. My prejudices were 
strong, and I left it for the special delight of any 
emperor who might chance to pass that way— 
contenting myself with ordering an omelette, and 
making a ‘ jour maigre.” 

My philosophy was not put to so severe a test. 
A few hours before dinner-time arrived, came to 
the inn a peasant with a beautiful little chamois, 
which he had killed the day before, and was carry- 
ing home to a merry meeting of his friends. Ina 
country where money is so rare a commodity, a 
few francs induced him to leave a portion behind 
him. I had never yet tasted this highly-prized 
venison. It was true that it had often formed a 
part of my fare at the various hotels I had stopped 
at in Switzerland, Savoy, and the North of Italy, 
but always so larded and disguised with frying, 
and sauces, and wine, as to make it quite impos- 
sible to recognize it. The soles of a pair of old 
shoes would have been cqually good, or rather 
equally bad, if dressed in the same manner. On 


the present cecasion T determined to ascertain its 
Natural flavour, and found it a most delicate and 
luxurious repast. It was a dinner for a king, 
which I certainly preferred to that of an emperor ; 
and with the aid of the good wine, I dined to my 
pet satisfaction. Had I partaken of all the 
luxuries of the ‘¢ Trois fréres Provengaux,” the 
“ Rocher de Cancale,” the Clarendon, or (better 
than all these) the Albion, I could not have 
been in a better frame of mind for granting 
favours. 

The moral sensibilities are wonderfully quick- 
ened by a satisfactory dinner. The gustatory 
nerves and the solar plexus once thoroughly ap- 
peased, the immortal part of man becomes ex- 
ceedingly placable and kind. The philosophy of 
the thing was certainly familiar to the ancients 
(as any one may read in Apicius Ceelius), in spite 
of their horrible ignorance of good cookery, and 
their wretched boiled wine, which, with all their 
boasting, I firmly believe was no better than that 
we make from clderberries. Mine was superb, 
and I had taken an extra glass—that is, a glass 
cylindrical at the lower part, conical at the upper, 
and surmounted with a cork! I was rather more 
satisfied with the world at large than with myself, 
and took my ramble to walk off the effects of my 
slight dcbauch, 

I had wandered a considerable time on the 
mountains, when all the excitement being over, I 
felt. the full influence of fatigue, and was just 
preparing to arrange my couch on the fern awhile, 
and take my chance of snakes, when I spied a 
little hut, of which the sides were wattled with 
twigs and plastered with clay. A rude door of 
close and thick basket-work was opposite to me ; 
and the roof was formed of a projecting slab of 
granite, sticking out from the face of the almost 
perce rock. A small spiral thread of 

ight blue smoke, which curled up into the trans- 

parent sky, indicated that this rude and solitary 
shed was inhabited, and I hastened on to ask for 
shelter and rest. 

On entering the cabin, the scene which pre- 
sented itsclf was striking. On the left side of 
the great fire-place sat an old man, his hands and 
feet distorted with rheumatic gout. On the right 
was his wife, similarly afflicted, extended ona bed 
of fern-leaves ; while two young men, whose coun- 
tenanccs betrayed the sad expression of premature 
age, were watching a very humble still, of the 
rudest construction, in which they were preparing 
the well-known and agreeable cordial, the kirsch- 
wasser (cherry water). Tubs filled with the wild 
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cherry in a state of fermentation occupied the 
floor, and scarcely allowed room to sit down. This 
berry bears little resemblance to our delicious 
fruit, being composed of a large stone or kernel, 
just covered with a thick and coarse skin, which 
neither in quantity nor flavour repays the trouble 
of your teeth. It is but the rudiments of our 
blackheart cherry ; and, like that, contains a large 
quantity of prussic acid, which renders the cordial 
unwholesome, and, in excess, dangerous. 

I sat down on the edge of one of the tubs; and 
as the still did not yet boil, endeavoured to engage 
the listless parties in conversation. | Not knowing 
exactly what subject might be most likely to ex- 
cite their attention, I addressed myself at once to 
the topic which interests every human being— 
himself and his sufferings. I told them my pro- 
fession and offered my aid, but found that the 
disease had been so long allowed to pursue its 
course uncontrolled, that there was now little 
chance of cure. They had no medical atten- 
dance, nor the means of procuring it were it 
accessible. No physician or surgeon lived nearer 
than fifty miles; but a farrier; who knew some- 
thing of lette: travelled the district two or three 
times in the year, and gave advice in medical 
cases. The drug I required could probably not 
be procured nearer than a hundred! miles. I 
was reluctantly compelled, therefore, to limit 
myself to the offer of money to pay for such aid 
as they could obtain, and promised, should I 
return that way, to visit them again. 

I spoke of the exquisite beauty of their coun- 
try, but this produced no echo. They were quite 
unmoved by my praises, and evidently pitied my 
taste. They could understand the beauty of a 
valley covered with corn or with grass; but 
thought it absurd to apply such a term to a dis- 
trict so sterile as that they were inhabiting; so I 
changed the theme, and asked the amount of 
wages in that part of the country. 

“ Wages!” said the old man, “ the very word 
is unknown here. We have no person who works 
for wages; we borrow and lend each other's 
labour, but money wages are never heard of 
amongst us.” 

«How do those manage, then, who have no 
land” said J. 

“* Starve or quit the country,” he replied ; 
“there is no one here who can spare a portion 
of his little pittance for others.” 

“* And those who have land,” said I, ‘* how do 
they make out a living ?” 

“In faith, sir, much like the hees—scrape to- 
gether during the very short summer what is 
to keep them during the long winter ; and woe 
to those who neglect their task—there is no one 
to help them, and they must die.” 

“ You give a sad picture of your country.” 

oT se a true one,” said he. ‘“‘ We have 
barely three months of summer ; and during the 
ong me our cabins are often buried in snow 
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for weeks or months together. Those who have 
the misfortune to have children, must send them 
out at an early age to carry the ‘ comédie’ over 
the world. Few come back again—of the greater 
number we never hear more.” (It is the white 
mice, the tortoise, or the monkey which these 
poor people call la comédie.) 

‘* And what. use do you make of your kirsch- 
wasser,” said I, “ in such large quantities?” — 

“ We exchange the greater part for food with 
the inhabitants of the plains, and the rest we keep 
to warm our hearts in winter.” ‘ 

The recital of these miserable privations has a 
very seers. effect on the mind, and takes 
away all the romance of a picturesque country. 
I thought of the contrast of the fertile plains of 
Holland, and of the active and universal sympa- 
thy with suffering which pervades its industrious 
and honest population. I recollected that in those 
dense masses of human beings, I had noticed every 
where the profuse benevolence and active charity, 
not merely of the wealthy, but of all classes ; that 
at every step there was some house of refuge, 
some asylum for poverty, an almshouse, ( Ni 
mannenhuis,) school, or parochial .poor-house, 
some help for those who could not help them- 
selves, to lighten the darkness of despair, and 
this in a country whose inhabitants have inces- 
santly to combat with nature itself, to keep up a 
never-ceasing battle with the ocean, and should 
they intermit their'toil an instant, they must be 
overwhelmed. The dignity and apparent freedom 
of the life of a mountaineer is but a poor compen- 
sation for the physical suffering and misery inr 
evitably the portion of theiy sterile soil :— . 

. “Oht trifle not with woes you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal.” 
I sat in sombre musing awhile, and felt as a man 
feels when attacked by a beggar as he leaves the 
shop of a pastry-cook—a sort of conviction that 
his upertiote indulgencies are a crime : I gave 
therefore rather in proportion to my feelings than 
my means, as 8 sort of penance for my recent in- 
dulgence. 
silence of a few minutes had taken place 
when I saw the still begin to run, and started up 
to taste the liquor, scarcely aware of what I was 
doing, when an exclamation, amounting almost to 
ascream, burst from the whole party, and brought 
instantly to my recollection that the first runnings 
must be almost pure prussic acid. 

I dropped the scarcely tasted cup, but I had 
inhaled sufficient of the deadly fluid to fall almost 
senseless on the floor. They dragged me to the 
open air, and gave me abundance of cold water. 
I soon recovered, and became aware of my narrow 
escape. Had I drunk I must have died. 

A short time sufficcd to remove all traces of 
the accident, and I set off on my return to the 
inn, amid the vehement thanks of the moun- 
taineers for my unexpected bounty—I refusing 
pertinaciously their offers to accompany me—as- 
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suring them that I was perfectly recovered, and 
could find my way without difficulty. 

The fact was, that I was desirous of indulging 
my own meditations without interruption, still 
more without the depressing influence of the con- 
versation of persons whose minds were deadened 
by their unhappy position, and whose ideas were 
rigidly bounded by the stern and sordid physical 
wants of the animal being. 

Left to myself, I rambled on, sometimes mount- 
ing higher, and sometimes descending lower— 
without immediate aim or object, knowing that 
I had only to direct my course downwards till I 
should reach the plain, whenever it should be my 
pleasure to do so, in order to find my way to my 
temporary home. 

I paused from time to time among the forest 
trees, where an opening showed me the tran- 
scendent glories of the scene, and gradually 
resumed the enthusiasm which forms unhappily 
too large a portion of my character. Whether 
my reflections on my late narrow escape, or slight 
remains of the effect of the kirschwasser, produced 
a little confusion of mind, I know not, but I began 
all at once to be aware that evening was ap- 

roaching, and that I had lost my way. I there- 
fore hurried on to a modest little church on the 
sammit of a rather precipitous rock, 


“ Pointing with taper spire to Heaven,” 


concluding, that from so elevated @ station I 
should recognize some object which might serve 
to guide me on my road, for I had now mountains 
on botii sides. 

On reaching the church I found that it twas 
built on the very edge of a precipice, a not un- 
usual position in this part of the world. In fact, 
it was built on a projecting mass of granite ;—we 
have a beautiful specimen of this singular locali- 
zation of a place of worship at the Lake of 
Brientz. 

The view was magnificently extensive, and 
only bounded by the snow-covered ridges of the 
high Alps, shining rose-coloured in the rays of 
the setting sin, and looking like ‘the abode of 
disembodied spirits.” The sound of the distant 
bells on the necks of the cattle floated up in the 
calm air to the spot on which I stood; and as the 
sun ually descended to the horizon, the cold 
grey shadow of twilight crept slowly up the sides of 
the mountains, extinguishing, one by one, accord- 
ing to their altitude, the glowing peaks of granite 
which shot up their spiry pinnacles into the dark 
blue sky. Like advancing age extinguishing the 
hopes of youth, the sober realities of life are seen 
for a short time divested of the purple hues of the 
imagination, and are then shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

An hysterical feeling of mingled pleasure and 
pain took possession of me. Never did I experi- 
ence so strongly the religious awe inspired by the 
glories of departing day. “ Thoughts that lie too 
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oP for tears,” occupied the recesses of the 
soul, 
‘\ Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude—when we are least alone.” 


© Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altars the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains—and thus take 
A fit and unwalled Temple—there to seek 
The Spirit—io whose honour shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air ; 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer.’” 


Yet the mind which is bewildered by the contem- 
pe of scenes like these, will (like the tame 

ird who has never known liberty) take refuge in 
its own little cage, whose dimensions it knows, 
and can comprehend. 

I was inclined, then, rather for the interior of 
the church than for the longer contemplation of 
a scene where I had no one to participate my 
feelings. 


“But give me still some friend in my retreat, 
‘Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 


So says the poet, and I felt the sentiment in all 
its intensity. 

Reader, perhaps you smile or laugh at feelings 
you have never known ; if so, from the bottom of 
my soul I pity you. It is not necessary to ascend 
the mountains to experience these sensations— 
there is poetry iti real life as refined as that which 
is inspired by the stupendous works of nature. 
“The present life,” says Channing; “ which is the 
first state of the immortal mind, abounds in the 
inaterials of poetry. It is the high office of genius 
to detect the divine element among the grosser 

arts of our earthly being. The poetical feeling 
1s needed to counteract the tendency of physical 
science, which being now sought, not as formerly 
for intellectual gratification, But for multiplying 
bodily comforts, requires a new developement of 
imagination, taste and poctry, to preserve men 
from sinking into an earthly, material, Epicurean 
life.” If you have never felt the emotions which, 


4 Wanting the accomplishment of verse,’” 


you find yourself unable to express, you are an 
object of pity mingled with as much contempt as 
it becomes a miserably imperfect mortal to en- 
tertain towards a fellow creature. 

1 felt so humbled and devout, that it was a 
relief to'enter a place where men had so often 
assembled to offer up their prayers and thanks- 
givings. I passed into the little church with a 
sentiment of awe partaking of the nature of su- 
perstition. The dim light of the long and nartow 
windows showed in the centre aisle a coffin stand- 
ing on trestles, ready for interment the same 
evening, when the labouring people who were to 
attend the funeral should be liberated from their 
daily toil. It was covered with a black velvet 
pall, on which were inscribed, in letters of silver, 
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shining in the reflected rays of the sun, these 
words, in the language of the country :— : 
“To-day it is I—to-morrow perhaps thyself.” 

Here was a sentence which had been before th; 
eyes of hundreds,— of thousands, until it produegs 
no morg influence on their mindg than the weep- 
ing cherubim, and the memento mori, which orma- 
ment the grave-stone;. yet, to a stranger, to one 
brought up in another system, and to whom the 
appeal was new, it sounded like a solemn warning 
not to be withstood—a voice from the grave !— 

“ Aujourd’bui moi—demain peut-étre toi !” ; 
What o multitude of thoughts were suggested by 
this simple announcement of @ truth, so univer 
sally known as to be a truism! 

The solitude—the approaching darkness—m:; 
late narrow escape from poisoning—were all ca 
culated to make a strong impression on my mind. 
J] wended my way slowly down the mountain, and 
with some difficulty, aided by the occasional advice 
of peasants climbing to the funeral, found my wa: 
to the inn, where J arrived “4 sadder and 4 wisey 
man. 


What a contraat to the fealings with which J 
had left the spot only a few hours before ! 
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YRON has rendered the 
name of Giaour under an 
infinite variety of pronun- 
siationsfamiliar to Engli 
ears. The (hebers, or 
Gisqura, are the Sabians 
or Fire-worshippera af 
Persia. Their faith is 
grounded in the belief that 
the universe ja governed 
by two principles; —the good, 
Pe eg and the bad, Arimanes. 
They yet celebrate their rites at 
Yed, in Persia, where (ta the great 
detriment of the lucifer manufac- 
turers in that neighbqurhood) the 
sacred fire is still perpetually burn- 
ing, that they have derived from 
=. Zoroaster, from which sect they are 
== descended. Jt would seem from 
~— the fact of “the Egithful” per- 
- mnitting thease observances, that 
they haye some respect for the 
Giaours; byt whether this Mus- 
sulman liberality is to be attri- 
buted to religious toleration, or to 
the significant circumstance of their exacting some 
twenty tq thirty rupees annually from each of the de- 
votees, we will leave to the reader to form his own 
Opinion. 
ery one knows that two antagonistic principles 
cannot exist without some alight differences in opin- 
ion; the elements of discord eing necessary for the 
yital existence of each. Fire-worship has consequently 
its dissents and schisms, as well as much more ortho- 
dox and better ted establishments. Some of 
the Gigours had the good taste to prefer Oramanes 
8 principle of great respectability,—others, in the 






true spirit of opposition, confessed themselves 

herents of Arimanes. The latter misguided individ 

did but differ a trifle with many of us of the present 
day, who prefer bad principles to good ones,—only, 
we will say this af ourgelyes—that if we do possess 
such a preference, we are not so gratuitously candid as 
ta awn it. 5 : 

The point in dispute between the rival pawerg waa, 
which had the strongest influence in society. We 

whether the matter was ever set af rest, or if 
it is still, as the lawyera say,—e quastio vevate 
(which means, in common parlance, something to 
fight about,””) at the present moment. Our business 
is rather to relate the very extraordinary means which 
the Giaour deities took to ascertain the fact ;—eech 
agreed to ‘send into the world an ambassador, or ac- 
credited chargé d’ affaires, to discover the extent of his 
influence. 

a was for some time @ ent of. soa discussion, 
and a great deal of admirable diplomacy, what respective 
powiee sich to be placed oe hands of the repre- 
sentatives. Many protocols were issued, which, like 
all protocols, either before or since, ended in lea’ 
the matters in difference in a much more confused 

lexed state than that in which they found them. 
Mint point was at last decided by a very unstatesmanlike 
compromise—the toss of # piastre—and Oramanes 
(rith better luck than the best of principles usually 
command on such occasions) won the throw | The 
Good Principle was at liberty, by this settlement, to 
exert all his noblest influence on the heart, soul, an: 
mind of man; ing its trifling, » base, an 
sordid interests. These he ee hr to his 
unamiable rival, who no doubt thought he eae 
of the bargain ; but noue verrona, even principles 
are not aleaye infallible. The evil ay had left for 
his sphere of action the sway and direction of human 
weakness, and the.power of pandering to its whims and 
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infirmities. Certainly there did not seem to Arimanes’ 
disciples, at the first blush of the thing, elbow-room 
for the exercise of the great genius’ power; but we 
must say that the plenipotentiary bore his disappoint- 
ment with great fortitude and equanimity. He is even 
reported to have left his court in uncommonly good 
spirits. 

As the record of Persian chronology is rather con- 
fused, we feel some reluctance in fixing a time for these 
events ; having however so illimitable a range, we will 
modestly prefer a comparatively recent period in regard 
to antiquity, and determine the possible date of the 
cepacia of the rival embassies, about the year 1000 
—before the beginning of the world. Since its creation 
the rival ambassadors have been very busy; and we 
will report their progress with all due brevity. 

Of the influence of the representative of the Good 
Principle—after wading through the hundred and odd 
volumes of the Universal Ancient and Modern History, 
—if you at all suspect our veracity, gentle reader, you 
are perfectly at liberty to go over the same ground 
yourself—and catch us if you can,—we find the chro- 
nicles remarkably barren. History indeed is silent as 
to his Excellency’s operations. For what the world 
knows of his progress, the Good Principle might have 
travelled for some centuries over the globe without any 
one being the wiser for it! A remarkable contrast is, 
however, afforded in the career of his rival the Evil 
Principle. Not a page of ancient or modern lore that 
teems not with his active influence. Confined as the 
‘sphere of his actions was decrecd to be, he certainly 
worked wonders. Extensive as was the field which the 
Good Principle allotted to himself, it seems miraculous 
that he should have done so little. We can only ac- 
count for this by the presumption that pot principles 
are most intolerably inert, even if they have the whole 
world for their theatre ; while give but a bad principle 
the point of a needle, and you will marvel at its 
industry | 

We might go through the history of succeeding 
centuries, and trace its footsteps, and consider our- 
selves very hardly treated that we cannot. The 
Editor of The Illuminated Magazine has positively de- 
clined our request, although he knew it was absolutely 
necessary for that purpose, to extend his publication 
to seven folio volumes. He has even had the coolness to 
intimate, that the less space we occupy for the doings 
of the evil spirit, the better he shall appreciate them. 
We have, therefore, obligingly SoraeaA to turn bot- 
tle-conjuror, “for this night only,” and cram a vast 
quantity of matter into a very circumscribed sphere. 
‘We will, agreeably to the prohibition that has been 
thus imposed on us, content ourselves with describing 
the operations of the evil genius at the existing mo- 
ment; for he is still at work around us, as hard—ay, 
harder than ever ! 

Although in the distribution of the earthly influence 
of the two deities, the evil one was not to extend to 
the mind—the soul, or the heart of human beings, 
yet indirectly he has those mighty functions com- 
pletely under his control, by merely having human 
whims and infirmities submitted to his will. We are 
all conscious of his existence—we all succumb to 
his imperious edicts—we all acknowledge his power. 
He is every body's master, and grievous as his ty- 
ranny is, we lick the chains, that gall us! Kings 
‘on their emerald thrones,” are his most abject slaves; 
even queens kiss the dust beneath his feet. ‘Talk of 
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autocrats ! he of Muscovy is a mere serf to the tyrant, 
under whose knout we all tremble! Who is this 
power? What is it? We cannot define it ;—we cannot 
shape it in the “ viewless air ;"'"—we cannot give it “a 
local habitation,” although we Aare “a name ;""—all 
places are to it indifferent, for in each its omnipotence 
is felt,—its supremacy acknowle: with deferential 
awe! We cannot touch it, although it smites us. We 
cannot sce it, although it blinds us, or opens our eyes, 
at pleasure. We cannot feel it, although we groan be- 
neath its weight; and yet it lives, breathes, every 
where around us, and makes us conscious of its exist- 
ence by the sharpness of the fetters with which it 
chains us to its despotic will. Let us trace some of 
its vagaries, by confessing the miserable and degraded 
condition to which its tyranny has reduced us. 

Oh, beautiful earth! oh, “ever sounding and mys- 
terious sea!” oh, pure and translucent skies, what 
were ye given for, but to be, next to man’s affections, 
and too frequently before them, his solace, his consola- 
tion, his delight, and recreation? One of the most 

erverse of the mischievous attributes of the evil spirit 
is to render us insensible to all that is beautiful in na- 
ture. What were rivers and mountains and silvery 
brooks, gliding through enamelled meadows, glittering 
with all the inexhaustible tracery of Nature's jewellery, 
made for but to be admired and enjoyed? Yet under 
the influence of the demoniacal spirit, we renounce 
them when in their loveliest and most winning moods, 
for a few dirty, pent-up acres, with nothing before our 
eyes but smoke-dried walls, and nothing over our heads 
but smoke enveloped skies ! 

Well might the Principle of Evil chuckle when his 
share of earthly influence was limited merely to the 
whims and caprices of mortality ; let him have but them, 
and the rest he knew was sure to follow. Boundless, 
he anticipated, would be his power, and boundless it 
has proved. Through the baneful operation of the 
fell spirit we are denied the contemplation of Nature 
in her loveliest seasons ; and are—poor miserable mor- 
tals! obliged to exchange the mountain air, the fresh 
breeze that comes over the sea, the velvet turf, and the 
verdure that delights the eye and gladdens the heart, 
for the stifling atmosphere of the crowded saloon ; 
and all the rich variety of “woods and corn-fields”"—of. 
moor and mountain—of lake and river—for an area of 
a few dusty acres of cultured sward and stunted trees, 
derisively called a park. 

Nor is it in the mere physical enjoyment of natural 
seenery—albeit the purest and most elevated of our 
pleasures—that the malicious ambassador has only in- 
terfered. Nature, when she turned out man from her 
workshop, was doubtless proud of her performance, as 
achefdeurre. ‘She gave him a heaven-ward look, 
and to behold the skies !"’ 


“ Qs homini sublime dedit columque tucri.” 


But the envious Principle, by his dominion over the 
whims and caprices of that same man, has so frus- 
trated her grand design, that Nature disclaims her own 
handiwork. If you would know the full extent of the 
evil he has worked, figure, in your mind’s eye, Eve, 
when in the Garden of Eden, ere yet she had listed to 
the voice of the charmer,—she dazzled the first of men ; 
and—if your imagination is sutticiently flexible to take 
the leap, the same Eve, as she would be, altered to 
dazzle Adam, at Almack’s! Ought we not to shudder 
at the power ofa demon, who cau intlict upon human 
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beings such hideous transformations? Who has robbed 
female loveliness of all its beautiful simplicity and 
innate symmetry, and has given nothing in exchange 
but—a bustle! . 

It is not, however, to the mere animal or intellectual 
enjoyments, nor to mere personal attributes, that 
the demon principle has restricted his detestable 
influence. Nature has given, as the heritage of 
every human being until defiled by the remorseless 
t t, the blessings of health, and serenity of mind. 
To the altar of the idol, to which we all bow with ob- 
sequious homage, health is offered up as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. We purposely place ourselves in the way 
of this ever-moving Juggernaut, that its wheels may 
crush us to destruction. If nature has divided the 
twenty-four hours into night and day, (and the division 
is recognized by all her works,—man, the bat, the owl, 
and the beasts that walk by night only excepted,) she 
did not do so without a design. For why has she done 
so? The day, she gave for the pleasure and business 
of man; the night, for his repose. Man, under the 
dire influence of the malicious ambassador, turns day 
into night, and night into day. He surrenders the 
coolness and stillness of evening when slumber steals 
on the wings of shadows, for the poisonous exhalations 
of gas, or the deleterious atmosphere of the crowded 
room, and heated theatre ; and when the laggard morn- 
ing comes which should bring with its roseate greeting, 
health and energy, to brace him for the toils of the 
day, it finds him a jaded and worn-out candidate for 
the pillow! It is through the workings of the same 
malignant destiny, that we surrender up our serenity 
of mind, and are chiefly care-marked and anxious 
beings. Why are our hearts eat up with care? Why 
are our spirits groaning with the constant pressure of 
anxiety? Are the necessaries of life so costly, or so 
difficult to be procured, that life itself is exhausted in 
supporting life? Cannot existence be kept alive with- 
out an expenditure of toil and thought, from which 
our better nature shrinks—but sEanks in vain? Or 
have we not (under the influence of the same spirit) 
forged for ourselves fetters, which we hug, while they 
gall us? Have we not sharpened the steel that rankles 
in our breasts? And yet so enamoured are we of our 
servility, “‘so pleased with ruin,” that we would not 
escape from it, even if we could! 

Independently of this power over our persons and 
physical enjoyments, this powerful demon has domi- 
nion over our minds. It is as he wills, and not as 
nature and truth dictate, that we are educated. Ifhe 
suggests that an acquaintance with the dead languages 
is more useful than one with the living — that 
a familiarity with the Pagan mythology of two thou- 
sand years ago, is more desirable than a knowledge of 
the simple principles and truth of that Faith, by which 
alone we hope for redemption—straightway we become 
good classics, and are unable to speak our own lan- 
guage, or any one of our neighbours’, with propriety ; 
and by the same perverse consistency, while we are 
qualified for good Pagans, are most indifferent Chris- 
tians. Are our females less sufferers? What but the 
all-pervading influence of! a demoniacal power could 
prevail on our “ parents and guardians,” to exclude 
their charges from the cultivation and advancement of 
their intellectual faculties, in the dry acquirements of 
accomplishments for which, in all probability, they 
have neither taste nor inclination? Or, if they are so 
far fortunate as to possess those attributes to success, 
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in permitting what ought to be the mere embellish- 
ments of life to form its sole business ? 

We have traced so far the mighty influence of the 

t Spirit ; there is yet an exclusive dominion over 
which he ranges with an equally despotic will—the 
affections. We feel his scorpion lash from the first 
moment of our birth; and we never cease throbbing 
under it until we are soldered up in our coffins! When 
the first weak wail of frail mortality pierces its mother’s 
ears, as it lies nestled on her bosom, and asks, in fee- 
blest and yet tenderest moans, for the nurture which 
Heaven has garnered there for its support, what hands 
but a demon’s could tear it from the fountain that is 

hing there, and convey it to the breast of a hire- 
ing? Oh! Monsieur le chargé d'affaires of the 
Principle of Evil, you have much to answer for. Herod 
contented his sanguinary lust with one “slaughter of 
the innocents.” Your Excellency slaughters the babies 
by wholesale every hour that we live! 

Thus does the demon principle not only separate 
the mother from the infant in its tenderest years, or 
rather days—too frequently from that separation num- 
bered !—but through the perilous period of advancing 
years the tyrannous decree continues. Children—the 
only prototype we possess of angels on earth, who are 
the poetry of human nature—from whose innocent 
forms all our “ original brightness” has not been 
rubbed by a collision with the coarser materials of 
which the rest of creation is formed—are banished 
from the sight of their parents—from that discipline 
which the heart, and the heart only, can bestow—to a 

lace which the innocents themselves think and feel to 

a prison, but which their amiable papas and mammas 
complacently call a nursery! Here a coarse-handed 
and coarser-minded stranger usurps the tenderest duties 
and most affectionate offices; and when the mind of 
the suffering babe most plaintively asks the watching 
love and enduring patience that the mother alone can 
give, it receives the warped direction which the coarse 
and unfeeling nature of the hired substitute cannot 
fail of bestowing. 

Is it in the affections of our infancy and childhood 
that the tyrant demon’s influence is alone felt? Are 
there not such things in this dark world as ruined 
hopes—as blighted loves? And worse than even 
these—as wretched marriages? And who is the 
author of all this?—Monsieur the chargé d'affaires 
of the Omnipotent Arimanes! Who, when two young 
hearts are drawn together by that all-attracting load- 
stone—love, whispers into their parents’ ears (and, 
perchance, their own!) “ disparity of rank—settle- 
ments—establishments,”’ and other words—words in- 
deed—but words that too often have cloven human 
hearts asunder ! 

It is through this hideous power, that marriages that 
ought to have been made in Heaven, have the most 
indisputable symptoms of being solemnized—some- 
where else ! it is that which gives the man of edu- 
cation and refinement to the frivolous or coarse- 
minded wife; and all the beauty which Heaven has 
allotted to Earth's daughters, to the insensible clod, 
or, still worse, the depraved sensualist. It links re- 
finement with vulgarity ; sensibility with obtuseness ; 
age with youth ; passion with frigidity ; intellect with 
stupidity; “the airs of heaven” with “ the blasts 
of hell!” 

It even slackens the duties, and at length com- 
pletely dissolves them, that man owes to his fellow 
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man. It loosens the knot which the blind delusion 
of misplaced friendship believed to be indissoluble. 
Under its delusion, the hand of friendship becomes 
eold—the tongue of sympathy silent—the heart of 
affection stone. If calamity, like a thunderbolt, is 
driven by “ the red right hand” of destiny over us, 
Nature, that yearns in that moment for the soothing 
voice of the friend of happier years, is stifled by the 
malignant grasp of the tyrant, that, like the enchant- 
ress of old, turns all that feast on its delusive spells to 
the condition of the “ unclean beast,” or to its own 
fiend-like nature. What if some glimpses of our own 
original nature yet burn bright within us, they are 
instantly repressed by the demon’s cold suggestions ; 
and we leave the playmate of our boyhood, the com- 
panion of those years ‘ when love and life alike were 
new,” to perish in prison—to die on his lorn couch ; 
and those eyes, that once met our own beaming with 
the holy fire of affection, to be closed by—the under- 
taker ! 

Thus from the cradle to childhood—from childhood 
to youth—from youth to manhood—and from manhood 
to the grave, Aare we traced the influence of the 
demon-ambassador, as you may trace the walk of the 
“ live lightning” on the withered grass, by the sterility 
and desolation which everywhere follows his footsteps. 

If, gentle reader, you suspect we have exaggerated 
the power which represents on earth the Principle of 
Evil having command over our whims and caprices, 


ou will acknowledge, in this slight sketch af his attzi- 

ates, that we have but faintly pourtrayed his mighty 
influence, when you recognise him undes his more 
familiar name of —FasHion. 












ORNING.— The 
sun’s broad dise 
peeping above an 


Q\ eestatie voices of 


a  multitudinous 
throng of larks, 
rushing — heaven- 
a ward and pouring 
;| out, the while, a 
flood of tremulous 
: and yet triumph- 
es s ant song,—the jo- 
ceund voices of la- 
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bourers in the farm-yard, of reapers in the har- 
vest-field, and early gleaners in the bowery lanes, 
—the clinking of harness, and the creaking of 
ponderous wains, already astir, and tending to- 
wards the harvest-fields ;—what pleasanter sights 
and sounds than these, to usher in the glorious 
day: And as the blue mists roll away—yeil after 
veil withdrawn, and distant hills shine clearly out, 
and winding waters leap and sparkle in the su- 
shine, and hill-side cottages send up their slender 
wreaths of white and y apoury smoke into the pure, 
bright, morning air, and the awakening breeze 
runs riot amidst the huge gnarled arms and 
waving boughs of every tree it meets with in its 
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course,—what seemeth it but a renewal of the 
primal beauty of the earth,—order and light re- 
volving out of chaos,—life—teeming, vigorous, and 
lusty life—up-springing from the heavy death-like 
sleep of night? So mornitg, life, and sunshine 
dawn upon the world ;—morning climbing the 
firmament’s blue arch,—life in that vocal air, life 
in the dancing waters, life in the twinkling grass, 
life in the solemh woods, life in the thrilling song 
of the exulting birds, life in the red-veined vine- 
leaves clustering round the cottage porch, life in 
the haunts and homes of men—and surshine 
brooding over, embracing, and informing all. 

Noon.—Blazing noontide,—the hot sun in his 
fierce, dazzliiig might, rides high an lonely in the 
heavens, without an atteridarit cloud tb soften his 
excessive brightness, br mitigate the overpower- 
ing heat. The reaper’s hand slackens, and the 
seemingly untiring energies of the morting suc- 
cumb to the relaxing influences and prevailing 
lassitude of the burning hour: Theh, too, there 
is the luring shadow of an old oak-tree, flinging 
its broad green boughs far and wide over the 
thirsty earth, and beneath it the often-replenished 
beer bottles, with such coarse fare atid homely 
cates as, 

“ Sauced with hunger, seem as sweet, 
dainties we are wont to taste.” 

. Who could resist tempters so mute and yet so 
eloquent as these? The plisteiiiiig sickle is i 
linquished,—the goldeii praifi Giijoys 4 respite for 
a space,—and the little isliiid 6f SHadow—green} 
grateful, welcome shadow! beriéiitli the er 
canopy, receives a thirstiet grtlip than ever did 
Jack Falstaff’s favourite hgstell'y—thirstier thai 
even Jack himself, or hi ; Nyit; BF Bardelph: 

Within the village, all is Sleepy; torpid iil: 
mobility. Windows are fuli® OpEh, blitids dw 
down, cats winking and folding ii the stifi; old 
eleemosynaries dozing in older chairs, beneath 
the i of porches more antique than all; the 
very leaves hang still and stirless on the trees; 
flowers droop upon their stems; birds seek the 
shadiest coverts; the white-washed walls of the 
many-gabled homesteads dazzle like Polar snows, 
and every cot: casement mirrors the flashing 
sunshine, until its multiplied reflection blinds you 
with “ excess of light.” 

The brawny blacksmith’s sturdy arms no longer 
wield the ponderous hammer, or wake the echoes 
of the ringing anvil. Our tailor (incorrigibly idle 
knave !) forsakes the shop-board for ‘‘ the paper,” 
and prates of politics until his customers and 
gossips shun him as wore infected with the 
plague. The spare and sallow shoemaker (¢dtd- 
wainer, we think he styles himself,) leans lazily 
tipon his hatch, watching, #ith his hollow eyes 
half shut, the wreaths of smoke that issiie from 
his blackened pipe—his inseparable ind almost 
sole companion. Young urching, enfranchised 
from the noisome, steaming school, look wistfully 
towards the freshet brook, and ponder on the 
purposed plunging of their panting limbs within 
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its limpid depths. Fruit-pickers lie languidly 
beneath the drchard-trees, and wish—with what 
an earnest, unaffected heartiness they wish !— 
that life itself were one long dinner-hour. Only 
the rotund butcher—portly as a Christmas ox, 
and ruddier than a ripened peach, defies the 
somniferous hebetating influences of noon, and 
he—poor wight !—intent upon his deadly work, 
his insect-slaughter, looks, breathes, and executes 
a fearful vengeance, dt, against, and on a host of 
carneficial enemies. So, noontide wears away, 
and men again addtess themselves to toil—the 
reaper to his sickle, the blacksmith to his forge. 
Howbeit, the labour of the hours that, so to speak, 
are more immediately post-meridiah, hath little 
in it of a stirring charatter—little, indeed, be- 
yond a certain show, a counterfeit and simulated 
sort of make-shift. The afternoon yields the 
semblance, but not the substance, of actual, active, 
earnest exertion. 

Evenine.—In the cottage-gardens skirting the 
winding road, flowers are silently folding up their 
leaves ; arid bees, laden with the luscious spoils of 
many a far-off meadow, are wending homewards 
with a drowsy, droning hum. Above the tall old 
elms and stately linden trees—the towering patri- 
archs of the park, wheel flights of clamorous and 
dusky rooks—the feathered clergy of our child- 
hood’s fancy,, Masses of shadow sleep upon the 
ay ‘aa ti: Cheguctéd at intervals with small 

autastic patches of green and yellow light—na- 
ture’s rich fresed, over Which the deer glance to 
and fro witli {bfalls itilite dnd echoless as snow. 
By road-sidé obs find Sedgy ponds, stand linger- 
ing groups 6 batt, ‘ibs lengthening shadows 
shi at UH, tHE Shattered surface of the 
glowitig waters; Hyet thd ahon you indistinctly 
eateli soitie StH¥E OF fMgthent of a merry harvest- 
CPOl ; He PheSEHtly a waggon emerges from a 
neighbouring corn-field, with a rich freight of 
grain, and richer freight of sunburnt children on 
its summit, who wave aloft a goodly bough that 
not long since was flourishing upon its parent 
tree; and as the cumbrous wain sways to and 
fro, and rolls from side to side, rocking and jolt- 
ing in the rutty lane, the laughter and the shout- 
ing of thee fdgy urchins rings out more merrily 
and heartily thai aye. It passes on, and gradually 
the echo 6f that childish mirth becomes more 
mellow, and, as distance intervenes, dies fitfully 
away. 

Daylight tg waning, and a pale, thin haze creeps 
stealthily along tHe valleys, cavering each water- 
course, and rill, did gully ¥ith @ Gelicate and 
filmy curtain; but a aah if lig Tee poured 
apes the panty Ba ou thé tHillating range 
of hills towards. the oe and on the tapering 


church-spitt’s tip. te west. How 
gloriously the 3} ; all His pompous 
retinue of got#edus = j Hd gold, ruby 
and amethyst, turquoise and peafl |—Pooh !' what 
idle talk is thig! The dark, dank veins of 
mother earth can veil no colours half so radiant 
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as those the face of heaven puts on at sunrise and 
at sunset. And now the full-orbed day-god dips 
behind that diadem of firs above the ‘“ Warren” 
—lower — lower — then, hovering like a glory 
above the crest of one dark tree, lingers a mo- 
ment, and sinking, disappears. How deep a 
hush fell then upon the dekling woods—solemn, 
intense, unbroken silence. The wind has sunk— 
not a leaf stirs—not a song-bird’s note comes 
floating through the air. ere is a pause—a 
suspension, as it were, of nature's universal pulse, 
as though the loss of light had awed each wood- 
land chorister, and aide even inanimate things 
acknowledge and obey its solemnizing power. 
Yet not for long; for from the heart of one thick 
grove there issues a low preludious song, that 
grows and strengthens, augmenting in compass 
and in volume, until it mounts and swells into a 
full, rich, liquid strain, sinking and soaring, sof- 
tening and quivering, until the air seems literally 
impregnated with melancholy, — bird answering 
bird — nightingale uttering sweet discourse to 
nightingale—echo responding unto echo—a per- 
fect peean—a choral evening song, sent up when 
heaven is dusk and earth is still. 

Meanwhile, just where the sun went down, the 
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sky still wears some reliquary glory—some traces 
of a scarcely-departed grandeur. There are 
gleams of silent lightning—vivid and innocuous, 
and sudden openings in the rifted clouds, that a 
visionary might well believe were glimpees of the 
heaven beyond, caught momentarily, while its 
refulgent gates unclosed to welcome in some 
wandering intelligence. This, too, departs; and 
one by one, dimly at first, trembling and uncer- 
tain, but glittering anon like diamonds, the spark- 
ling stars come forth. The blue hills deepen into 
le; the misty haze expands, and thickens 
while it spreads. As the sky palcs, so pales its 
image mirrored in the sinuous river. Objects 
remote mingle and blend confusedly. The eye 
can scarcely note the line which severs the hori- 
zon from the purple uplands, or discriminate 
between the steadfast hills of terra firma, and 
those other piled-up heights, whose broken sum- 
mits vary in form with every varying current of 
the wind. Lights twinkle in the cottage windows. 
Home draws within its cheerful circle the house- 
hold band dispersed abroad throughout the day ; 
and Nicut, with its shining stars, its sleep, its 
solemn silence, and its shadows, settles down 
upon the darkened world. J. 8. 
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We shall endeavour to find space for the contribution of “ E.S. 
Worcester.” 


“H, A.” in our next. 


The lines of “ Anne M——e,” with several other poctic favours, 
in our next. 

“ A. P., Glasgow,” as early as possible. 

We feel favoured by the offer of“ A. M. Y."" We greatly respect 


the subject of her composition; but the paper appears to us 
too slight for publication. It is left with the publisher. 


“X.” Our notices would trench greatly on the page, were we 
to acknowledge the receipt of every leaf of verse or prose. 
Will “ X” and other of our correspondents take silence no¢ for 
consent? 

« Bosworth Eve” is received. The previous communication al- 
luded to by our correspondent, was not. 

Communications are left for the writers of “‘ The Governess ;” 
“ Kate Wynsley ;” for “ Mr. Matthew Mowbray,” and others, 
with the publisher. 

A press of matter compels us to postpone several literary 
notices. 


UNDATED jAGAZINE 


|| THE changes which have 

taken place within the last 
@ half century in the whole 
# fabric of society—in dress, 
manners, feelings, habits— 
in roads, in locomotion— 
Swany i morals, politics, and re- 
ligion—in short in every 
thing which interests the 
human race, are soextensive, 
so universal, that the young 
| of the present day can 
| form to themselves no more 
- idea of the modes of 
acting and habits of thinking of the last century than 
of those in the empire of China. Let me then enjoy 
the sad privilege of old age, and be garrulous on the 
subject of former days. Such a retrospect is by no 
means useless. The men of to-day may be taught 
thereby how much it is possible for one generation to 
accomplish—they may be taught to hope for the 
changes and improvements they yet desire, from the 

iet progress of thinking, and may be made aware, 
that as an instrument of warfare against old abuses 
and errors the pen is a vastly more potent instrument 
than the sao That the erroneous efforts of the 
well-meaning to oppose the advances of social and po- 
litical changes, are harmless so long as they are con- 
fined to the goosequill ; that, in fact, they are benefi- 
cial, by compelling the men of the progress to recon- 
sider their plans, and moderate their expectations. The 
delay may convince them of the inestimable privileges 
and advantages which they enjoy over their predeces- 
sors, and that these must not be lightly hazarded in 
the attempt to enlarge them more rapidly; that it is 
not wise to stake their present and prospective bless- 
ings on the results of a physical contest, in which the 
battle is not to the strong nor the race to the swift. 
They should consider (and even their own limited ex- 
perience may afford examples) that changes which are 
resisted with violence at one time, are (by the gradual 
alteration of convictions), ultimately promoted with 
cordiality by their original adversaries, if they are not 
«driven into a corner,’ as the phrase is, and com- 
ais emake it a point of honour to be consistent. 

on. I. ; 
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Let the young bear in; 
mind that between abso: 
lute truth and their pre 
sent convictions, the space * 
is enormously greater than ! 
between their present opi 
nions and those of thei 
seniors, and that it is pos- a 
sible, nay highly probable, 
that their present convic 
tions may ultimately ap 
pear to them as irrational 
and absurd as those of 
their predecessors. x 

Mutual forbearance and gentleness are necessary to 
steady and beneficial progress—calmness in stating 
opinions on both sides, and still more the absence of 
all ration, —these things are essential, if we wish 
the truth to prevail, and do not merely argue for vic- 
tory or for the display of our own talents—ignoble 
motives, which desecrate the holy cause in which we 
profess to be e and positively retard the con- 
summation of which we are so desirous ;—oil obviates 
friction betterethan and vinegar. 

For many centuries it has been the custom to fit 
every child with a pair of moral spectacles, through 
which he is to view the world correctly. Unfortu- 


‘nately, these spectacles have generally been coloured, 


and as in the mutilation of the Chinese foot, the eye 
has gradually adapted itself to this artificial state, and 
become unable to exercise natural vision. Let the 
impatient reformer reflect that he himself was fitted 
with spectacles like the rest, and that if he have suc- 
ceeded in throwing them off it is very possible that 
his eyes have not yet entirely recovered the powers 
originally given by nature.’ 

fo pirsie the metaphor—he is certain that he has 
laid down his green, blue, or red glasses, and believes 
therefore that he now sees correctly. No; like the 
Chinese foot, it is not sufficient merely to take off the 
bandages—the limb is no longer the same, and in some 
instances, perhaps, it is only by sais these bandages 
that the sufferer is able to walk at all. So with the 
moral spectacles I have spoken of—you may remove 
from the Mahommedan all fear of his peg and his 
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Deity, but he is then utterly incapable of self-restraint, 
and (to continue the ‘etme of the foot) he either 
sits down in despair, or without the artificial support 
to which he had been accustomed, totters onwards to 
destruction. 

The analogy is perfect when applied to politics and 
morals ; but it would be tedious to follow it out. If 
you, reader, be one of those who have laid down their 
spectacles, let your efforts be first directed, not to con- 
vince the wearers of them that your vision is perfect, 
and that they are foolish or wicked in believing 
their own—above all, do not speak contemptuously of 
their present opinions, set yourself gently and steadily 
to convince them that they are wearing spectacles, and 
do not hesitate to acknowledge that you once wore 
them yourself, and were equally prejudiced against an 
efforts to convince you of it. It will be time evatk 
to argue for the abstract truth of your opinions when 
they have resorted to the use of their natural eyes. 


It strikes me that by birth, education, and habits, 
I am peculiarly fitted for the task of laying before the 
public a statement of some of the mighty changes of 
the présent century—having been born in that middle 
station in rural society which gave free access to those 
above and to those below. My father was what is 
called a gentleman fatiner—a squire—a lord of the 
manor—a lay impropriator of great and small tithes, 
and possessor of innutitrable fragments (I should 
rather say rags and tattets) of feudal rights. A large 
forest, and various unericlosed commons were in the 
immediate vicinity, iithabited by a class of people now 
utterly extinct, whose free life of picturesque romance 
was a poor corhpensation for the idle, profligate, vicious, 
depraved, and eveii atfitlous habits engendered by 
their position. Had I the pen of Walter Scott I would 
Tepresent a state of society “Sixty Years since,” com- 
pared to which his description of the Highland ma- 
rauders is tame and spiritless. Unless, however, his 
faculty were bestowed on me, it were vain to attempt 
to characterize the period with such an air of truth and 
nature as can alone produce conviction. I could give 
the anatomy of the dead body of the age, but could 
not breathe life into the corpse and show it in action, 
It is the sublime privilege of genius alone to re-create 
existencies, 

But what my descriptions may want iPvivacity may 
be partly couipeannlel in fidelity. I shall not be 
tempted to embellish, and if my narrative be tame, it 
will be correct; though requiring more effort on the 
Pe of the reader to master the subject, it may per- 

aps better direct his efforts to influence the future. I 
. have travelled much out of my own country, and am in 
that respect a safer guide, from knowing not only the 
state of society where these great changes have not yct 
been accomplished, but the good as well as the bad of 
the old system. It is not permitted to man to establish 
perfection in any human institution. 

The town in which I viewed the scenes first de- 
scribed in these papers, had been once of considerable 
importance and possessed many feudal privileges. It 
was on the great road from London to Ircland, and 
near the centre of the kingdom ; but the rapid advance 
of other towns in the vicinity (better situated for 
trade by reason of rivers, canals and roads) had fixed 
them as centres of great manufacturing districts, and 
caused the decay of such places as were less favour- 
ably located. As, in the present day, the direction of 
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arailroad leads to a rapid increase of population in 
one quarter, and proportionate diminution in another, 
so this town gradually sank into obscurity from similar 
causes—its market ceased to be frequented, and at last 
was abolished—coaches changed their route for roads 
more densely populated, and thus it becamea large strag- 
gling village, half peopled, instead of a bustling town. 

Should the recollections of other men of equal age 
scarcely carry them back to a state of things such as 
I have described, let them bear in mind that the little 
intercourse between the capital and the provinces at 
that period, and still less between town and town, made 
the habits of a village, thus abandoned to depopulation 
and decay, at least ten or a dozen years in arrear of 
a place of manufacturing and increasing commerce and 
industry. To have once been in London was, at that 
time, a distinction like that which now renders a man 
eligible as a member of the Travellers’ Club—and if 
an aspiring young draper or tailor, who had completed 
his studies in the metropolis (whither he had been 
sent, by what the neighbours considered the absurd 
ambition of his parents), returned to visit his bump- 
kin relations, he looked down with at least the due share 
of contempt on the ignorant rustics who listened to the 
wonders he recounted. How often has this occurred 
to my mind when listening té the calm boasting and 
compassionate condescension Uf thet Who have been 
round the world, towards thé unhappy beings whose 
peregrinations have been confined to Europe: 

I remember an inhabitant of my i ivé village, 
whose desire of travel was so intense, tHat lie At last 
resolved to appease his cravings by acrbmpéripliig the 
broad wheel waggon to Londottj hé arrited itt the 
metropolis about six o’olock on @ witite® @enitig and 
left the next morhing before daylight. His thirst was 
appeased and he was happy ! 

e had been in Tandon !—and took brevet-rank 
accordingly. 





Part of my father’s income arose from the great 
tithes, and another part from a set of feudal fictions, 
called fines and amercements—these latter varied from 
four-pence to twenty or thirty shillings; and, although 
the sums were so small, amounted altogether to a con- 
siderable income. 

The habit of considering abstract questions (espe- 
cially political questions) among the ignorant and un- 
educated leads to very dangerous results when their 
own pecuniary interests are concerned. It requires 
much more cogent and irresistible arguments to con- 
vince us that we ought to pay, than to convince us that 
we ought not to pay—a very slight degree of evidence 
is necessary in the latter case, and we listen to the 
orator with a disposition to be convinced that saves 
him a world of trouble. How much more when the 
origin of the claim is, if not doubtful, at least mysti- 
fied by the obscurity of antiquity. The American re- 
bellion* had been successful, and the French revolution 
was preparing—men’s minds were fermenting, and 
there was an abstract disposition to resist all claims, 
just or unjust; in a case in which the enforcement of 
the claim was tedious and expensive it is not extraor- 
ninary that our “ fines and amercements” became the 
object of passive resistance. Accordingly, one by one, 
our groats and nobles were reflised, and the claim to 
them detied—litigation became enormously expensive 

* War of Independence. I by no means subscribe to ald the 
opinions of the esteemed and able author of this paper—[Ep.] 
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—and when once a few claims were waived, the whole 
were opposed. Those who had no doubt of the right, 
and had taken their farms on those conditions, and who 
had, perhaps; at first condemned their neighbours for 
resisting a just claim, became gradually convinced that 
their neigh! were right, and they themselves were 
wrol that no doubt the claim was bad or it would 
have enforced—so they joined the rest, and the 
income was at last entirely abandoned. 

Tithes were, however, more “sacred ;” and although 
not a clergyman, the lay impropriator had the law on 
his side, without the necessity of any great archwo- 
logical researches, and the amounts were worth liti- 
gine 3 but these were evaded in every possible mode. 

e amongst others, the tithe of a lambs yeaned 
in the parish. By driving the ewes some distance 
into another parish, where the lambs could be born on 
tithe-free land, hired for the purpose, this claim was 
evaded ; and though in some instances the law rectified 
the wrong, there was still a large source of income 
cut off, and a state of permanent animosity established 
between tithe owner and tithe payers. 

All these things are necessary to be understood, in 
order to know the state of feeling at the time. I re- 
member that when, as a little boy, I accompanied our 
tithing man on my poney, and took in succession from 
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his hands the little boughs to stick in the shock of 
corn, and ‘mark it for my own”—I felt a pride 
similar in kind and equal in degree to that which ani- 
mated the breast of a British captain, at the time 
when every foreign ship was compelled, on pain of 
cannon balls, to lower its flag in the narrow seas, in 
concession to our naval supremacy. I presume the 
farmer in turn felt like the foreign commander, when 
forced to pay this unwilling homage. 

On these and similar excursions I and my brothers 
were generally mounted on “ straifs;” that is, cattle 
which had strayed from the adjoining forest, where the 
animals bred in almost a state of nature. If not 
claimed in the course of twelve months and a day, 
they became our own; but during that period, if used, 
it was necessary to have a large feather (generally a 
goosequill) fastened transversely in the tail, as a signal 
to the claimant, if there were any. This feather in 
the tail I always considered as a feather in the cap, 
and was often shocked at the wicked people who 
mocked at it: those who resisted the payment of 
tithes, it was same consolation to reflect, were sure to 
go to the devil when they should die; but I was not 
quite satisfied with this deferred annuity of vengeance, 
and often regretted that we could not anticipate the 
payment. 





Among the very eatliest recollections which remain 
in my mind is that of Plough Monday. I could have 
beeti scarcely four years of age when first conscious of 
the universal terror which announced the approach 
of the annual saturnalia. Year after year was the 
subject debated in solemn domestic conclave, and Lar 
of resistance considered ; but year after year did the 
courage of the household fail at the approach of the 
dreaded day. The subject was with me one of won- 
der and interest, mixed with alarm, before I grew old 
enough to estimate the danger. Often did I hear 
my father express his resolve no longer to bear the 
infliction ; but my mother’s terrors always prevailed, 
and he was once more persuaded to defer his resist- 
ance and his vengeance till the next anniversary. 

And what was Plough Monday, the reader will 
say, that it should be anticipated with such terror? It 


PLOUGH MONDAY, 


was an ancient festival of Ceres, I believe, which had 
gradually degenerated into an agrarian revolt. An enor- 
mous plough, decorated with flowers, ribbons, and 
other trappings, was drawn by three or four hundred 
oung men similarly ornamented, preceded by a band 
of what was then called music! and accompanied b 
an enormous crowd of men, women, and children, wit! 
full grown boys and girls, hooting, shouting, scream- 
ing, dancing tumultuously, like so many drunken 
bacchanals, and uttering oaths and obscenities which 
would not in the present day be tolerated in the re- 
gions of St. Giles’s and the Mint. As they ap- 
proached the house a messenger was sent on to know 
what ransom would be given—if this were refused 
altogether, they proceeded to plough up the front of 
the house. Walls, railings, posts, trees of consider- 
able size, could not for a moment resist i ponderous 
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machine, which, dragged by chains, tore its way 
through the ground to a great depth, leaving devasta- 
tion behind it. A grass plat was destroyed—vases 
broken—shrubs torn up by the roots or cut off close 
to the ground, and a scenc remained as if a mine had 
been sprung on the spot. If a sum below their esti- 
mate of their “Rights,” as they termed them, was 
given, they still proceeded to do considerable mischief, 
but did not wreak full vengeance—it was only on the 
payment of their arbitrary demand, without hesitation 
or resistance, that they passed by without injuring 
any thing. For the house of a gentleman, this black 

~ mail was, I believe, two or three pounds ; and it was 
graduated down to a shilling or two from the poorest 
labourer. The regular plough team was always com- 
posed of persons from a distance, and those inhabit- 
ants of the district who could have resi$ted the inva- 
sion, had they been so inclined, were themselves gone 
to distant places on a similar errand. 

The money thus obtained was expended in pro- 
fligacy and debauchery, little less extravagant than 
that of the followers of Juggernaut. A fortnight pre- 
vious to the day was occupied in anticipations and 
preparations, and at least a fortnight afterwards was 
required before things could subside into their regular 
channel—so that every year a month of labour was 
wasted, besides the utter disruption of all habits of 
order and decency. The general morality may be 
judged of from the fact that the district afforded no 
instance, I believe, of a girl being marricd till ready 
to lie in, when it became necessary that she should 
select one of her paramours to take on him the cha- 
racter, but not the restraints of a husband. It was, 
indeed, rare that a girl consented to become a wife till 
she had had one or two children, when the annuity 
granted by the parish for their maintenance formed 
the dowry which attracted the penniless swain. Let 
us admire the wisdom of our ancestors ! 

A still greater object of alarm, however, than 
Plough Monday, was that of the approach of Gypsies, 
who from the numerous unenclosed commons all over 
the kingdom, found everywhere shelter and food. 
Regular encampments of three or four hundred per- 
sons were sometimes located on the same spot for a 
month at atime, to the utter destruction of poultry 
and game, aad not unfrequently they helped them- 
selves to pigs and sheep. The neighbouring farmers 
did not dare to be severe, or to call in the imperfect 
aid of the law, lest their fences or their cattle should 
suffer from the vengeance of the marauders. I re- 
member, on several occasions, the town being literally 
taken possession of by this gang of ruffians, who gave 
it distinctly to be understood that they should not 
budge till a certain sum of moncy was raised, when 
they would pass on to the next town and bestow 
similar patronage. For two or three days the streets 
were crowded, and every hay-loft and shed occupied by 
the nomade tribe. Their departure was like that of 
the Israclites from Egypt—they borrowed (without 
divine authority) whatever vessels of gold and vessels 
of’ silver belonged to the parishioners. Of the former, 
I imagine, there were few; and the latter were, I pre- 
sume, only spoons and cruet-tops—but such was the 
terror inspired by the threats of these lawless ruftians 
-—some of which distinctly concerned their temporal 
goods, but not a few were addressed to their super- 
stitious fears of ill luck, sickness to themselves, and a 
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murrain to their cattle—such was the terror inspired 
by the unwelcome visitors, that on their exodus, the 
universal voice was not one of lamentation for the loss, 
but of thankfulness for the ultimate escape. These 
inflictions were endured as men endure the conse- 
quences of earthquakes, storms, and inundations—as 
natural and inevitable evils which, as they must be 
borne, it is best to bear without repining, and each 
time it was hoped that it would not happen again. 

The drawing for the militia—the numeration of the 
population—the establishment of yeomanry—and the 
enclosure of forests and commons, gradually broke up 
this interesting state of society, and made the trade of 
deer-stealer, poacher, thief, and fortune-teller too ha- 
zardous to be worth following. A large number of 
these very enterprising gentry have passed to the Au- 
tipodes at the public expense, and they have now full 
room for their peripatetic researches—but if they wish 
to rob hen-roosts and pig-styes they must first breed 
the animals—for the establishments of their neigh- 
bours are too much dispersed to be worth the gleaning. 

I can well remember, as a boy, the extraordinary 
beauty and even grace of these wandcring outcasts— 
the large speaking eye, the ruddy lip, the well-formed 
bust, and all the well-understood allurements of the 
young females. I do not believe, however, that they 
were so accessible to the approaches of “outside bar- 
barians” as was generally supposed ; and I form my 
ces on the fact, that they remained a race of very 
characteristic features—with the intensely black hair 
and peculiar complexion which mark their tribe ;—this 
could not have been the case had there been a free ad- 
mixture of other races in indiscriminate intercourse ; 
neither (I believe) could any other race have borne the 
hardships and occasional privations of their migratory 
and unsheltered life. The fair-complexioned would 
have passed into scrofula and consumption, from a 
small part of the inflictions that the Gypsies bore, not 
merely with impunity, but without injury to their phy- 
sical beauty aud power. 


The festivities of May Day—the morris dance and 
the May-pole—are well known, and not peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the state of socicty ; their universal pre- 
valence, however, at that time, shows clearly that there 
was more room in the world, and that a larger portion 
of the ycar was given up to amusement and relaxation 
from toil. When we consider that the population of 
the country at the period I now speak of, was much 
less than half its present amount, and that so large 3 
portion of the soil was left uncultivated, it is clear that 
the incessant toil of the present day was unnecessary, 
when every man had a claim on the bounty of nature. 
That the race was happier in the latter part of the last 
century than it is now, cannot be questioned, but it was 
the happiness of the pig or of the fox. Ceremonial 
religion had been abolished, and there was neither 
education nor self-respect to adopt the substitute of 
dogma disputation then receutly introduced by Wesley 
and Whitfield. 

On tliis subject, however, I have much to say in 
another place, when the state of the clergy shall come 
under discussion—whether cause or consequence of the 
degraded state of the populace I will not attempt to 
decide ; it is probable the action was reciprocal—that 
the immorality of the clergy influenced the conduct of 
the laity, and that the universal prevalence of vice and 
profligacy among the populace took away the restraint 
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tion and motives, I cannot but pronounce the latter to 
be the most criminal of the two classes. Happy are 
we in the present day, in the possession of a body of 
enlightened teachers, whose example is even more in- 
fluential than their precepts. 


Among the amusements of the people at the period 
I am treating of, the universal practice of bull-baiting 
is, perhaps, the one most characteristic of the state of 
society. I can hardly to this day forgive my parents 
for allowing me to attend these hornble exhibitions. 
My father, however, held some oe rights on con- 
dition of furnishing a bull to be baited, and I will do 
him the justice to say, that he made many attempts to 
abolish the practice long before the patriot Wyndham 
undertook its defence. Whether the eloquence of that 
noble gentleman in vindication of the savage and in- 
human sport had any effect in altering his views ou the 
subject, I cannot say ; certain it is that the amusement 
continued (as Mr. Wyndham phrased it) to stimulate 
the noble courage of Englishmen, till abolished by the 
goosequill. My father offered a fat ox, nay, I believe, 
a couple of fat oxen, to be roasted for the recreation of 
the enlightened and humane people, as a vicarious 
sacrifice for the bull; but free-born Englishmen dis- 
dained the degrading appeal to their bellies, and in- 
sisted on the bond—nay, they even contended that the 
flesh of a bull which had died of rage, exhaustion, mu- 
tilation and terror, had a zest beyond that of ordinary 
meat, and which fully compensated for its toughness— 
so the practice was continued. 

The poor animal was brought out with great sooth- 
ing and gentleness, and led to a stake in the centre of 
aplace, which like the ‘‘ Grande Place” in France, was 
the modern Forum of every town, and called the Bull 
Ring. When he was once secured, or believed to be 
secured (for there were instances where, in his agony, 
he broke his bonds, and wreaked vengeance on his per- 
secutors)—when once believed to be firmly secured, a 
loud shout from the multitude pronounced the ap- 
proaching triumph of humanity—one by one, the fero- 
cious bull dogs were loosed upon him. While he pos- 
sessed his full vigour, he was able to anticipate the 
designs of his opponents, and when the dog, in the 
instinct of his nature, tried to seize the nose, either im- 

aled him on the point of his horn, or tossed him aloft 
fTieher than the houses, when his fall sometimes burst 
his bowels, and sometimes, though rarely, killed him 
on the spot. I have seen the mutilated dog, torn and 
bleeding, drag himself again towards the bull with all 
the ferocity of his nature, and die before he could reach 
the spot, or perhaps the bull, unable to reach him with 
his horns, turned round and trampled him into a 
shapeless mass with his heels. 
“Then rose the cry of women, shrill 

As goshawks’ whistle on the hill, 

Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 

Of curses stammered slow.” 

The monsters in human shape, who bred the dogs for 
this horrible pastime, filled the air with imprecations, 
or notes of exultation, as the failure or success of their 
favourites brought them gain and honour, or loss and 
disgrace—wagers were bandied about with a vivacity 
amounting to frenzy, and many a man, led on by the 
excitement of the moment, lost a sum which ruined 
him for life. 
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The ferocious tenacity of these dogs, when they had 
once seized the nose of the bull and pinned him to the 
‘ound, was wonderful ; the bull could not move from 
is position because of the agonizing pain of that ex- 
quisitely sensible organ ; any attempt to shake off his 
opponent was vain, and in this dreadful torture was he 
retained, till, either from the difficulty of breathing on 


‘the part of the dog (while his jaws were thus fixed) or 


from the period allowed by the laws, laid down for the 
regulation of this humane amusement, having expired, 
the dog was pulled away by his master, a difficult 
thing, and seldom accomplished without the aid of 
snuff crammed into his nostrils; the snuff was be- 
stowed liberally also on the bull, and when he raised 
his mutilated lips aloft and roared with agony, another 
universal shout of exultation announced the delight of 
the bystanders. 

One of these bull-dog breeders staked a large sum 
of money that his dog would allow his shoulder to be 
separated from the body without relinquishing his hold 
of the bull, and he won his horrible wager! Having: 
just anatomical knowledge enough to know where the 
principal artery was placed, he passed his knife behind 
the shoulder ade as we do in carving & rabbit at table, 
and separating the whole shoulder and limb from the 
body left it dangling by the blood-vessels, and a few 
fibres of muscle which he had avoided to cut. The 
dog retained his hold for a quarter of an hour, when 
the loss of blood made him faint away, and his noble 
master rewarded his merits by cutting his throat. 


- This was mercy! 


At last, however, the poor bull, worn out with fa- 
tigue and agony, would crouch down, and burying his 
nose between his legs, leave his whole body exposed to 
the malice of his enemies. Sticks armed with sharp 
nails were driven into his flesh, and especialt into 
those parts deemed to be most sensitive! the hellish 
cruelty of the crowd never ceasing to reproach him 
with cowardice. Cats were tied to his tail; this ge- 


-nerally roused him to fury, and as the poor creatures 
“were swung backwards and forwards screaming and 


clawing, sometimes fastening his tail to his side, some- 
times to his back, and sometimes fixing their talons 
between his legs, shouts of laughter and obscene jokes 
told the joy of his tormentors. 

When still further exhaustion proclaimed the ap- 
proaching termination of the game, and the wretched 
animal lay down in a pool of his own blood and that 
of the dogs he had destroyed, a bunch of furze was 
tied to his tail, and others fixed by nails in his back, and 
set on fire. This was capital fun ; at this moment my 
heart is sick with the recollection of having clapped my 
own little hands in transport at the wild fury of the 
mutilated beast in his staggering agony of terror. 

Loathsome and horrible as are these details, I have 
suppressed some which are too filthy and too shocking 
to be recorded. Let us not talk of bull-fights in Spain. 
Humanity is of so recent a growth in our own country 
that we have little cause for pride. Nothing I have 
ever read of them can be compared with the atrocities 
I have witnessed in England. Thank God they are 
gone! and the mechanic or manufacturing artizan, who 
once took delight in such atrocities, has been partially 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of his own being, 
and has learnt to prefer the coffee-shop and the read- 
ing-room, the mechanics’ institute with its lectures and 
its elevating intercourse between mind and mind, to 
the unspeakable horrors of the bull ring. 
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I must be permitted to cite one more instance of the 
state of public feeling on such subjects, and then I have 
done with cruelties. Badger-baiting and_bear-baiting 
have considerable analogy with bull-baiting, but were 
never attended with such glaring and long continued 
eruelty. Cock-fighting and dog-fighting are in a dif- 
ferent category, and, however reprehensible, admit of 
the excuse that they are merely exhibitions of the 
pugnacious instincts which such animals exercise in a 
state of nature. Strange perversity of judgment. We 
did not hesitate to be present at the bull-baiting, but 
it was low and vulgar to participate in these contests 
of the dog, the bear, the cock, and the badger. These 
were for common pcople, our refinement looked down 
on such amusements with lofty contempt. 

Still there was one other exhibition of cruclty which 
it was permitted to the gentry to enjoy along with their 
inferiors. I do not allude to cock-throwing on Shrove 
Tuesday, which was common to all, and was especially 
the amusement of school boys. A number of cocks 
in succession were tied to a stake, and each boy was 
furnished with threc sticks of about two feet in length. 
He threw at the head of the cock, and he who hilled 
him won the prize—a still higher prize was reserved 
for the boy who succeeded in knocking off the head 
atone stroke. This delicate and innocent amusement 
surely no one could have the fastidious prudery to 
blame! Skill in the art was then as honourable as it 
is now in cricket, and there were even instructions 
given as to the best mode of outwitting the dodges of 
the sharp-visioned cock, by making a feint to throw, 
and reserving the blow till the wretch had raised his 
head after bobbing to avoid it. Many a happy day 
have I had at this innocent pastime! God torgive 
me. 

The amusement, however, to which I allude, was 
this,—a rope was extended across the street, at a con- 
venient height, and to this rope were tied by the legs 
a row of geese, ducks, turkies, and fowls, their heads 
hanging down and their necks in a froth with soap- 
suds, which indeed were liberally bestowed over the 
whole bodies of the poultry, so as to make them with 
great difficulty scizable. The game was practised 
thus—the competitors were mounted on ponics, horses, 
and donkeys, and to each was apportioned the part of 
the rope which corresponded with the elevation of 
himself and his steed, his task being so allotted as that 
the head of the bird should be just within his grasp 
when it hung down, but entirely out of his reach if the 

r creature lifted it ever so little. The screams of 
the fowls, the gobbling of the turkies, the hissing of 
the geese, and the quacking of the ducks in their con- 
strained position, made certainly a very ludicrous con- 
cert of discords, and excited unbounded amusement in 
the spectators. 

After allowing a moderate time to elapse, that the 
birds might become exhausted and less inclined or less 
able to snatch away their heads with vivacity, the fun 
began—the riders went full gallop under the rope, 
and he who could pull off a head had the bird for his 

ins. This was by no means a feat of easy accom- 
plishment, the poor animals were very dextrous in 
escaping the hand, and as the riders were all mingled 
together in the melée, there was generally a heap of 
donkeys, ponies, and boys, all tumbled together a few 
yards from the line of victims. It was not till after 
many courses (and when breaches of the laws of the 
game had excluded numerous competitors from the 
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lists,) that trophies of success began to be exhibited 
when the range of necks were tolerably denuded of 
os and a good many of them stripped of feathers 
and skin also—the bleeding necks formed a good 
handle—when the birds were nearly apoplectic from 
their long inverted position, and their visions dimmed 
by the blood which trickled down from their mutilated 
necks. It was rare, however, that all the prizes were 
won—some of the birds died in their ee with 
broken necks, but retaining their heads—and these 
were given to the poor! 

It must be borne in mind that the refined feelings 
which permitted us gentry to preside at these human- 
izing exhibitions, would not allow us to mingle in them 
—any young geutleman who should have degraded 
himself by joining in the sport on his poney, would 
have been cut by his associates, as decidedly low and 
vulgar! 

Yet it was a hard task to abstain—it was so exceed 
ingly funny, to sce the bird with bare and bleeding 
neck, twisting it out of the way at the approach of the 
clumsy haud of his enemy, when one felt sure, thet 
by adopting a different mode of seizure, one could do 
it. I was like Louis the XIV. on crossing the Bhine, 
who is represented by the poet as lamenting his hard 
fate, which compelled him to keep in a place of 
safety ; 

“Se plaignit de son rang qui Vattache au rivage.” 


Often did I, for the moment, wish myself a butcher's 
boy, that I might become a competitor for these 
blushing honours; nor, horrified as I often was at 8 
bull-bait, can I recollect a single qualm of conscience 
at the game of neck-pulling—children are cruel, bat it 
is from ignorance of the pain they are inflicting. The 
roars of the bull in bis torments, told me distinctly 
that he was in a state of intense suffering, but the 
noise made by the hens, geese, ducks, and turkies, 
was grotesque, and had never been associated in my 
mind with the ideas of torture, 


I have now done with rural horrors, and proceed to 
the description of amusements of » more blameless 
character: all are necessary to give an idea of society 
sixty years ago. When the innocent simplicity of 
rural life shall have been fully detailed, I will proceed 
to London, in which mighty wilderness I first made 
my appearance, in the last week of the last century. 

One of the games still preserved, as connected with 
the holding of land, was a dance of a very peculiar 
character, which, strange to say, had never 
honoured with a name, Twelve pairs of the noblest 
antlers, with their points gilt, were fixed in twelve 
(wooden) stags’ heads, covered with the appropnale 
skin; a handle of eighteen inches in length was in- 
serted in the under part of each, which ¢ stout young 
man held in both hands before him, the horns rest! 
on his shoulders. These twelve persons were P 
by aman in or upon (whichever it might be called) 
wooden horse: the body of the man passed through 
the body of the horse, and as he walked along, his 
legs were concealed by the trappings which reached to 
the ground, Artificial legs and thighs were fixed to 
the portion of the man which was visible, and hung 
down on each side with a very fair resemblance to 
humanity: the lower jaw of the horse was moveable 
on a hinge; a string attached to it, passed over & 
pulley, in the upper jaw, to the man’s hand, which oa 
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ulling made a ping noise, something like a very 
lcs castanet, and kept time to the music, which was 
of a similar description to that accompanying the 
monster plough. To keep time audialy speaking) 
was impossible; since each musician exercised the 
rivilege of a true born Englishman, and played as 
fast or as slow asit pleased him: it was quite sufficient 
if he kept to the same tune, and finished it as soon as 
he could ; if the others had begun again it was not his 
fault. All the botheration of bass and treble, tenor, 
counter-tenor, with the whole zijzanie of flats and 
sharps, breves and semibreves, quavers and crotchets, 
was utterly unknown or inheciel. At any rate, they 
succeeded in their principal object—making a great 
noise; and if any one attempt to disparage the taste 
and refinement of my native town, I throw back in his 
teeth, if he is a Scotchman, his national music, the 
bagpipe. I am accustomed to cite an instance of 
heroic politeness on the part of Englishmen of rank 
and fashion, which is not paralleled in the history of 
the world. I was present at a grand entertainment 
given by the Duke of Sussex, and his piper was allowed 
to make a noise for half an hour, without one single 
Eo putting his pate in his ears, or his napkin 
etween his teeth. Talk of French politeness after 
that! No, no—beyond that, there is nothing. 

The thirteen perme thus described were very 
gaily dressed with ribbons (I must confess sometimes 
cut out of paper), they hieee the town from morning 
till night, or at least till too drunk to stand—a climax 
in truth which sometimes arrived at an early part of 
the afternoon. 

I should vainly attempt to describe the labyrinthine 
zigzaggery of their dance. It required great practice 
for a considerable time previous to the anniversary ; 
and though to the uninitiated it might seem pure 
confusion, there was a ‘method in the madness” 
cognizable by the populace, and any error met with 
loud condemnation.—Just as jin the verses called 
‘‘asonantes” by the Spaniards, in which most of 
their plays are written, the lowest of the populace per- 
ceives the slightest error, and punishes the actor with 
*applausos surdos” (deaf applauses), this consists in 
clapping the hands together, each hollowed as if it 
held an egg. It might be mistaken by a stranger for 
our own mode of signifying approbation, but it makes 
a most extraordinary kind of noise when performed 
by great numbers, to which nothing can be compared 
but the dead piop of an avalanche. 

Bless me! I am off to the Peninsula and round to 
Switzerland, in an serial steam carriage! I hasten 
back fo my native town, which I venerate with all the 
respect of a step-son, towards his new father, defrauded 
of his rights by his mother’s second marriage. 

The original object of the ceremonies just described 
was si in the t from Henry the Second, to be 
to collect money for the repairs of the church, the 
maintenance of the poor, and the keeping in order the 
public roads. While the church was quite new, and the 
poor and the roads not yet in existence, no doubt the 


collection was ample ; but I cannot believe that if our 


ancestors had changed places with their descendants, 
the sum in the eighteenth century would have been 
greater than sufficient to accomplish its more imme- 
diate object, namely, to enable the whole party to get 
gloriously drunk. As there was no time fixed by law 
for the duration of the quest, the performers very natu- 
rally considered that when a sufficient sum had been 
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raised for this excellent purpose, it was pure folly to 
delay the enjoyment of the ineffable bliss by further 
solicitation. Indeed, the object of the cqllection was 
so well understood, that purse-strings were drawp 
tight and tied in a knot, Pofore it was well accom- 
plished. 

Such, then, is a faint description of country life 
at the end of the last century. My father, who 
(unlike his son) was always laudator temporis acti, 
was enthusiastic on the virtues and happiness of the 
peasantry in the time of his own youth ; but as he had 
the Peni ae of being born jn a much higher 
position in life than myself, he had habitually worn the 
rose-coloured spectacles of aristocracy, and I do not 
attach much importance to his testimony. ne fact, 
however, is worth recording as indicative of the changes 
then going on. He said that, on first entering into 
life as a “ noun substantive” which conld “stand by 
itself’’—they were in the habit of giving a dinner, a 
pair of gloves, and a crown a piece, to half a dozen 
persons annually, as, in lack of paupers, they would 
otherwise have been compelled by law to join the next 
parish which possessed a superabundance. A benc- 
volent gentleman, however, established a cotton fac- 
tory—made a large fortune and retired—left his fac- 
tory to a man of straw, who soon failed, threw on the 
parish an enormous population of dissolute and aban- 
doned persons, and raised the poor-rates to fifteen 
shillings in the pound. 

The state of the public roads at this time was uni- 
yersally such as to forbid travelling in winter except on 
horseback, or in the heavy lumbering vehicles of the 
day—the general form of these was exactly the same 
as our present omnibus—there is nothing new under 
the sun ;—the reader may be assured that the coaches 
of that day differed only in being more coarsely and more 
strongly built, with wheels adapted to the deep ruts in 
which they had to travel—these were called long 
coaches, but there was another kind called a diligence, 
or as it was generally pronounced, a dilly,—the latter 
may be seen inthe “Inn Yard” of Hogarth. Neither 
kind of carriage had springs, but were suspended by 
leather straps like the lord mayor’s coach. In the 
case of the long coaches these were transverse, from the 
wheel on one side, to its corresponding wheel on the 
other—and thus on stopping you had some minutes 
oscillation before the body of the coach became still— 
in the dillys it was fore and aft, in the long coaches 
athwart ships—in either kind it soon produced sea-sick- 
ness. I remember that having just read Miss Edge- 
worth’s Essay on Irish Bulls, and having been con- 
vinced by her arguments that Hibernians were not more 
liable to the use of the catachresis than Englishmen, 
my companion, who had been annoyed by the motion I 
have described, exclaimed, ‘Och ! and how extramely 
unplaisant is the motion of a coach when it’s 
still !” 

The part of the vehicle which supported the coach- ° 
box was not on springs—this, joined to the bad state 
of the roads, made the office of coachman so laborious, 
that twenty-five miles was considered a hard day’s work 
—the back part of the coach was called the basket, 
and it was literally a basket of wickerwork, fixed on the 
axle-tree of the hindwheels; of course, your luggage 
was battered to pieces, for the coach was really made to 
advance by trotting, and a speed of five miles an hour 
was obtained, which, with a slight declivity, some 
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times amounted to six. On one occasion, I had put a 
large and beautiful specimen of lead ore, enveloped in 
many wrappers, into the middle of my clothes in the 

rtmanteau, hoping that the elasticity would preserve 
it; but at the end of sixty miles I found that it had 
worked its way through coats and trowsers, down to 
the bottom. No one thought of remonstrating at one 
of the inevitable casualties incident to travelling—and 
it was long after the invention of springs before they 
thought of putting the box and basket on springs also, 
and thus not merely preserving the luggage, but en- 
abling the coachman to drive an hundred miles a-day, 
as was generally the case on the road to Brighton. 

The astonishment was unbounded when Mr. Sedg- 
wick (I believe) of Bath, first introduced the custom of 

utting flints on the road without any soft earth “ to 
ind them together”—a system to which M‘Adam 
succeeded in obtaining the sanction of Government, 
and to which he has had the honour of giving his 
name. It is said to be a great feather in a man’s cap 
to give a new verb to the language, but this dictum is 
of equivocal authority, since the respectable Mr. 
Burke discovered a new mode of ensuring a steady 
supply for the dissecting-room. We now talk of Mac- 
izing roads and Burking victims, but the inven- 
tions, I believe, are not held in equal honour. 

Previous to the introduction of this mode of road- 
making, it was the usage to throw all your hard 
material into the ruts, which thus formed in dry 
weather a sort of stone rail-road, regularly pressed 
down into the earth after rain, and replaced the next 
fine weather—the middle of the road being only in- 
tended for the horses’ feet, was left in a puddle, though 
here and there a large piece of stone was thrown down 
because it would last. 

The common answer to an ‘invitation from one 
family to another, was, ‘‘ We will come and see you as 
soon as ever the roads will admit of travelling.’’ As 
to making them serviceable in winter, no one was so 
sanguine as to expect an impossibility. 

The practice of cutting down the summits of hills, 
or filling up valleys, was not yet invented—the prin- 
cipal hills fecieeale Chalk Hill near St. Alban’s) were 
provided with a sort of station-house at the bottom, 
where a number of men with large wooden wedges at 
the end of poles, were always to be found; their dut 
was to walk behind the carriage as it mounted the hill, 
and thrust the wedges under the wheels, and the 
horses made a spasmodic effort for a minute, and then 
rested ; they also steadied the carriage on its descent, 
and prevented its overturn when a wheel slipped off a 
large stone into a deep hole. In this mode it was pos- 
sible to accomplish sixty or seventy miles in the twenty- 
four hours, and we were not a little proud of our su- 
periority in this respect over forcigners—a superiority 
that was as real then as now. I once posted from 
Pontarlier to Paris, in the month of November, in a 
light but firmly built carriage; the law enforced only 
four horses, but such was the state of the roads, that 
four horses could not draw the carriage, and I was 
under the necessity of actually putting six, with three 
postilions. Hurrying home and bribing for the sake 
of expedition, I could not venture to travel but during 
daylight, and just accomplished rather less than an 
average of four miles an hour. 

For a long distance in the neighbourhood of Wo- 
burn Abbey, on the great highway from London to 
Ireland, the road, if road it might be called, was com- 


posed of deep sand, through which a pace of one mile 
per hour was thought a very fair progress in dry 
weather. It was impossible to make roads through 
sand, as all the world knew. It is now as good as 
any road in the kingdom. 

Habits of excessive drinking were at this period 
universal, and the clergy were by no means more 
abstemious than the laity. It was not, indeed, con- 
sidered quite delicate or proper for them to appear 
drunk in the pulpit or the reading desk, though even 
this I have witnessed in the case of three men whose 
livings were not ten miles from each other; such was 
then the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline. But in the 
symposia of the gentry, and on any day but Sunday, 
it was by no means thought to be incongruous that a 
clergyman should be like the rest,—he was expected 
to be a jovial dog as others; and if he could point a few 
jokes at the doctrines it was his duty to teach, he was 
considered a good honest fellow with no nonsense 
about him. 

The render will suppose that I am deseribing the 
manners of a class many degrees below the rank of 
gentry,—it is not so,—I speak of the tables of men of 
from seven hundred to two thousand a year, and of their 
superiors, many of whom were noblemen of large 
sessions. I cannot believe, from what I know of Scot- 
land, that Scott needed to go back sixty years from the 
time he was then writing, to make his description of 
the Baron of Bradwardine and his compotators appli- 
cable—to drink deep was a sign of manhood, and from 
the mode in which they commenced their excesses, 
drunkenness soon arrived, —six or eight habitual toasts 
were incvitable,—“ Fill your glasses, gentlemen,—no 
daylight, no heeltaps,—a bumper ;”’—these were tossed 
down in rapid succession, and wine glasses in those 
days were like claret glasses in ours, a bottle would 
only fill half a dozen. 

In politics it is the universal custom on both sides 
to hold the opposite party responsible for all the ex- 
travagancies and follies of their adherents. This may 
be all very well in newspaper controversy, and an 
additional squeeze of lemon from time to time is espe- 
cially necessary to make the punch acceptable to the 
popular palate; but it is unfair and unjust, and in- 
dulgence in the practice tends to mystify and vitiate 
the judgment. Certainly were I held responsible for 
the toasts I have drunk or acquiesced in, I should 
cease to glorify myself in the title of Tory. It was 
amongst that party that I principally witnessed the 
scenes here described, and the sentiments then uttered 
would not now be avowed in an assembly of hot-headed 
Orangemen, as those of the opposite party would even 
disgtace O'Connell. ‘These toasts served, however, as 
the excuse for excesses of which artizans would now be 
ashamed. To leave the house of your entertainer able 
to walk was a stigma on his character and on your own 
manhood not to be effaced, till a repetition of the 
debauch with still greater excesses, had given evidence 
of your virility and of his hospitality. 

To ensure himself against the disgrace, the deep dis- 
grace, of the accusation that a gentleman had left his 
table sober, it was not by any means uncommon to 
lock the door on his guests till they had drunk as 
much as fe thought proper; and I recollect with 
loathing the filthy scene which a dining room presented 
on the following morning. I was fortunately too 
young to partake of these excesses, and the gradual 
approach of a better feeling throughout society made 
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them always an object of disgust. Often did I vow 
that my bilirens SDoald never witness a similar humi- 
liation of their father to that which I often saw, though 
not at home ; and though I have partaken of a few, and 
but a very few, debauches in my time, the advance of 
civilization madetemperance an easy virtue long before I 
had an opportunity of setting an example of ahy kind 
to my children. 3 
To secure the wished for consummation of intem- 
nce, all kinds of stratagems were resorted to— 
ts were not to be found, great coats had vanished, 
or the sleeves of them were sewed up, coachmen and 
grooms were too drunk to guide the horses, and had 
to lie down on the hay in the stable till they were suffi- 
ciently recovered to do their duty; for, like master 
like man, and they sometimes bettered the example. 
All served as a pretext for renewing the debauch, which 
was often ecneel till daylight, although, in those 
days, dinners were early—rarely after three o'clock. 
‘Ah, sir,” said to me the rumed keeper of an hotel 
which had once been the centre of fashion, but which 
the enlargement of London had entirely superseded,— 
“Ah, sir, time was when every night we were obliged 
to send home a dozen gentlemen in hackney coaches 
because they could not stand, and carry to perhaps 
as many more who were too drunk even to be put in 
a coach—those were times! but now! why, sir, for a 
dozen years past.I don’t think any gentleman has left 
my house tipsy. No money to be made now, sir!” 
Poor man, thus it is ; no improvement can take place 
in our mutable society without reducing many to 
The introduction of printing inflicted star- 
vation on the meritorious transcribers of books. Father 
Mathew’s labours have ruined hundreds of distillers 
and brewers. Railways have depopulated towns, and, 
worst of all—our own vested interests! Think of the 
desolation of doctors from the spread of temperance 
and vaccination ! 


We were near a depét for French officers on parole, 
and their free admission into socicty, as well as the 
admission of so many emigrants of first rate education 
and refined manners, had, I think, some effect on the 
sentiments of tMeir entertainers. Intemperance never 
was a French vice, but, indeed, intemperance in the 
use of French wines is a very different thing from in- 
temperance in the use of port, sherry, and malt liquor. 
One exhilarates, the other stupifies ; the effect of the 
first soon passes off, but the other remains till the 
next day or the day following. 

How erroneous is the opinion commonly entertained 
of the character of French emigrants. the in- 
creasing sopeny of governmental embarrassments 
necessitated a revolution, may be conceded, but that 
it was produced by the general depravity of the higher 
orders, and of the clergy, I utterly deny. France, till 
her disastrous interference with the revolt of our 
colonies, was rapidly progressing in wealth and hap- 
piness, and there is every reason to believe that all 
the alterations necessary to adapt the form of govern- 
ment to the progress of knowledge would have taken 
place quietly ; but when the most inflammable appeals 
on the abstract right of resistance were spread amongst 
the people, translated from the English language— 
when 4 nation of political children were fed on brandy 
caudle instead oF pepo is no wonder they were 
driven mad, and would not wait for the slow progress 
of social reform, especially when they saw the success 
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of such principles on the other side of the Atlantic. 
‘When once a revolution was established, it assumed 
the form of all revolutions, and became a contest of the 
“have nothings” against the “have somethings.” 
Whenever such a contest is fairly in train, there can be 
little doubt of the issue, when one party outnumbers 
the other twenty to one. ‘ 

But how exemplary was the conduct of the refugees; 
—unlike the Spaniards (a great number of whom I 
was acquainted with,) who absolutely knew nothing, 
and could do nothing; the French emigrants set them- 
selves energetically to work to gain a living, by the ac- 
complishments which had been the ornaments of their 
prosperity—drawing, fencing, dancing, languages, ma- 
thematics, geography, and other acquirements, were ac- 
cessible to a the youth of England, from the very hum- 
ble remuneration they required. Men who had been 
compelled torelinquish twenty thousanda-year, occupied 
themselves in making list shoes, and feather tippets, 
rather than be a burden on the country which afforded 
them shelter ;—and then the heroic cheerfulness with 
which they bore their misfortunes, was more than 
noble—it was sublime. 

Above all, the clergy—men who might have stayed 
in their own country without danger, had they con- 
sented to take an oath of obedience to the new state 
of things—an oath which only the most punctilious 
conscience could disa peore= these men preferred 
verty and exile, to the slightest breach of what t! 
considered their duty. It was a different thi with 
the nobility, who, being distinctly convicted of lois 
Ps could give no guarantee to their despoilers, 

ut their heads; for the patriots did not place entire 
confidence in their new title deeds, unless signed with 
blood ;—the crime of hereditary wealth could only be 
adequately punished by decapitation. With the 
clergy, however, a slight concession would have placed 
them in safety ;—but it was contrary to their con- 
sciences, and they refused. 

It was very affecting to see the cheerfulness and 
good temper with which these unhappy people sub- 
mitted to their fate ;—their patient endurance of the 
taunts and insults to which the then state of the pub- 
lic mind subjected them ;—the violent anti-Christian 
hatred, not merely of the Catholic system, but of its 


‘professors, (a totally different thing,) which then ac- 


tuated the populace—nay. the mass of the nation. I 
remember with shame, the feeling with which I then 
joined in little annoyances, and the humility and bene- 
volent compassion which disarmed us in spite of our 
bigotry. se 

1 was taught French, at less than half-a-crown a les- 
son, bya man who had been minister of state; and again, 
by one of the most amiable and most virtuous of men, a 
mitred abbot ;—and I recollect, with admiration, the 
pure patriotism with which they heard of the triumphs 
of their countrymen, even when those triumphs seemed 
to insure their own exile and poverty ; and of the sor- 
row with which they heard of disasters which pro- 
mised their own restoration to wealth and honour. ° If 
I were a Frenchman, I would point to these things 
with more pride than to the victories of Jupiter Scapin. 

A curious remnant of ancient taste occurs to me.— 
General Count Rochambeau, who had surrendcred at 
St. Domingo, was one of the prisoners of war. His 
chief amusement was his garden, which, as it was a 
sloping bank adjoining the public road, enabled him 
to display the vagaries of his fancy to advantage. 
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Hig beds of flowers being arranged into a pattern, he 
earefully plucked away all the green leaves, so as to leave 
one square yellow with crocuses, for example—another 
blue with hyacinths—the next green with parsley, and 
so on; and he apt in his little arbour, to enjoy the 
public admiration of his skill and ingenuity. 

Although I am inclined to contend for the influence 
of French officers and French clergymen in promoting 
the temperance they preached and practised, yet there 
was certaiply another motive still more powerful which 
actuated the British public—namely, the increasing 
taxes on wines, spirits, and malt. When I was a 
child, excellept port wine was sold at sixteen shillings 
the dozen, and when bought by the pipe, might be 
lgid in cheaper, though the common price, if sent for 
from p tavern, was a guinea. When the duty on some 
wines wag increased to eleven shillings a gallon, on 
brandy to three or four and twenty shillings, and malt 
to (I think) seven or eight shillings a bushel; and when 
taxes were doubled and trebled, men had less means, 
and less leisure, for beastly intoxication ;—they were 
pompelled to exert themselves—to take more land into 
cultivation—to cultivate it better—to employ the idle— 
to.inyent means of increasing and economizing their 
paspings or their rents ; notwithstanding all the 
gnormpus expenditure of the war, the country became 
riches and more civilized ;—tens of thousands of men 
who would have sapeeie’ through life in ordinary 
fimey, a puisance to their fellow creatures, became ac- 
tive, enterprizing, inventive, careful, prudent, tempe- 

and virtuous. Thus, as St. Paul says, “all 
worketh together for good;” and Providence makes 
even the calamity of war sometimes tend to the ulti- 
mate benefit of the human race. 

A curious instance of the prevalence of intemperate 
habits, in the Jatter part pf the last century, has been 
qeentioned to me by old merchants. They were as- 
gustomed to meet in the street, or in the exchange, 
and no bargain was considered binding, till they had 
adjourned to a tavern, and partaken of a gill of wine to- 
gether. This was repeated to every fresh contract ; and 
g@ man of extensive business was necessarily drunk be- 
fore dinner ; gradually it became the custom to spit out 
part of the wine,—then to give part of it to the waiter; 

id latterly g charge was made in every contract for 
the Price of the gill of wine, instead of actually drink- 
ing it ; this charge ultimately became a perquisite to the 
clerks; and,'as the habit was attended with no profit to 
the merchant, jt was at length abolished. It was 
fond that the clerks acted on the high principle of a 
hackney-coachman. 

«Something to drink, if you please, your honour.” 

* Something to drink, you rascal ?—why you seem 
to spend gj] your money in drink ;—you have no 
gjothes on your back, your horses have no flesh.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, that’s my honour as 

s that.” ‘ 

“© What do you mean by that, fellow?” 

{Why you see, sir, when a lady or gen’lcman says 
to me, coachman, here’s sixpence to driuk—I don't 
think it would be honour in me to spend it in anything 
else.’ 

So, no doubt, thought the merchants’ clerks, till 
their masters abolished the temptation. 


The habit of taking a substantial hot supper after a 
hearty dipper was yet in vogue in my youth, and I 
know aqme country gentlemen who gti} adhere fo the 


good old custom, although they have altered their din- 
ner hour from one or two to five o’clock—a mezzo 
termine compromise with fashion. The present mode 
I think cannot be improved ; it is virtually a very 
early supper (seven o'clock), after the business of 
the day is over, and both mind and body quiet. A 
sufficient time elapses before lying down to allow the 
laborious part of the process of digestion to be accom- 
plished, and the warm water drank afterwards, under 
the name of tea, completes it, and we lie down to rest 
(if we have not eaten too largely), with the stomach 
moderately empty. Accordingly, we no longer hear of 
persons going off in a surfeit, that is, apoplexy, in 
consequence of the distended stomach pressing on 
great vessels, and impeding the return of blood from 
the head. If we take up a magazine of sixty years 
ago, and look over the list of deaths, we shall find that 
a “surfeit” was a casualty of very frequent occurrence 
—it is now almost unknown. 

And here I will venture to offer a little medical in- 
formation ; though in these days, when every body 
knows every thing, it may, perhaps, be thought unne- 
cessary. It was formerly believed, that the food was 
gradually ground down and softened into a pulp in 
the process of digestion: an accident enabled us to 
prove that, on the contrary, of the whole mass in the 
stomach, only the outside layer is dissolved by the acid 
of digestion, called the gastric juice. When this is all 
expended, digestion ceases till more is formed, and the 
undissolved portion takes on the process of fermenta- 
tion ; till, by the slow creation of fresh gastric juice, 
the function is re-established. In the meantime, the 
distressing and injurious effects are obvious. 


The insecurity of the roads was such, that to travel 
after dark was considered a wanton risk, and foolhardy 
exposure to danger, The Royal Mail was repeatedly 
robbed, and the ordinary coaches frequently. The 
apathy of the public at these atrocities, may be judged 
from the following incident.—My father was desirous 
of benefiting by the new invention of gold touchholes, 
and accordingly brought up to town with him the bar- 
rel (only) of his fowling-piece. When he arrived at 
Bagshot, and had taken an early dinner, and while 
there was still an hour of daylight, the landlord came 
into the room uncalled, to remonstrate on the danger 
of passing the heath, and to urge him to wait till 
morning, when he would have plenty of companions ; 
told him that a celebrated highwayman on a white 
horse (!) had already robbed several families that day ! 
and that there was every probability that he was still 
prowling about. My father, who had business of im- 
portance in London which required his presence earl 
the next morning, determined to incur the risk—half 
believing that the landlord's object was to secure the 
advantage of another guest for the supper, bed, and 
breakfast,—so he passed on. He was scarcely ar- 
rived at the middle of the heath, when the celebrated 
highwayman, on his white horse, rode up to the 
side of the carriage, and made him repent his te- 
merity in rejecting the counsel of the landlord. It 
happened, that the muzzle of the fowling-piece was 
visible at the open window ; the man, looking askance 
at it, moved round to the other side; it was changed 
over to the other side, and carefully pointed in a proper 
direction, so as apparently to be ready tur execution, 
whilst only just enough of jf was shown to give it the 
aspect of a horse-pistol; again he rode round, and 


since 
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again the barrel was changed, After 8 few more of 
these reconnoissances, the enemy thought it most pru- 
dent not to persevere in the attack on a man appR- 
rently so well prepared, and he galloped away. 





Now what would be thought of such an event in the 
resent day? Here was a series of robberies in broad 
hae 3 hopursuit—no other excitement in the country but 
that of terror, and a cowardly acquiescence in what was 
thought to be an inevitable evil—the white horse, too! 
—as if in defiance and contempt of the “ authorities.” 
In fact, in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
even, these things were done with impunity; the late 
Dr. Babington, father of the present eminent physi- 
cian, was twice robbed and illtreated in broad-day on 
Blackheath, and the man was never discovered. On 
the road to Croydon it was the custom for travellers 
towards evening, to wait, if going towards that town, 
at Streatham, and if coming thence at Thornton Heath, 
till a considerable number had collected ; without which 
recaution it was considered unsafe to a spot called 
orbury Gate (where a handsome villa has since been 
erected, now belonging to Mr. Saunderson) at that time 
avery dangerous place, much frequented by robbers! 
So intolerable was this state of insecurity, that a 
very apirited Irish physician practising in London, 
whose name T t to have forgotten, was moved to 
ered the mischief. Qne remarkable man bad eom- 
mitted not merely many audacious robberies, but many 
acts of wanton atrocity ; the gentleman prepared hini- 


nell tog, His Sener ves entree Ob Kula # » and 
sallied forth in his i = d 
barrelled pistol. The highwayman ly time 
to present his pistol and utter the usual formula 
** stand and deliver,’ when he received the contents of 
two barrels in his body, and fell dead from his horse. 
The doctor, having provided himself with cord, stuck 
the man’s ancles on the spikes behind his carriage, and 
tying them securely, left the body hanging down, and 

ead ing on the ground. In this fashion he 
drove back into London to the astonishment and horror 
of the populace, the head being battered to pieces on the 
stones. This litéle exploit was as extensive an adver- 
tisement as cowd pe wished, and the effect was ex- 
Y i for more than a year there was an entire 
cessation of hoxscbeck robbery. 

Is it not gt that the public could acquiesce in 
the exigtenne of this Reign of Terror? We can hardly 
congsixe that guph @ state of things could be tolerated 
dor a single week ; yet, after the most audacious act of 


» in each hand a double- ' 


would do in the present day, and ug 

ory for twenty miles aro) as quig| ly 28 

travel, but quietly lamented their hard fate, reagh 
never to trayel late in the evening, end confided them- 
selves to the protection pf a police so noterinnsly de- 
fective; yet that police was, I believe, just as gnxiqus 
to discover offenders as the present, hut they were 
ridiculously weak in numbers, and the public gaye 
them neither jnformation noy agsistance, dlikonge the 
persons of the robbers were well known, and people 
went every eyening to that colebrated den of infamy, 
the Dog and Duck, to see them in their symposia, enjoy- 
ing their claret and champagne along with theiy fame. 

To give a true description of this notorious plage 
would throw discredit on all my ene statements; 
it would be vain to expect belt’ unless eonld be al- 
lowed to bring forward jndividual facts duly authenti- 
cated by public records, which the decency of manners 
in the present day would not permit to be put in pring. 
I the more i bose: as it ores was my fate to 
be present at any of these orgies, which were @ disgrane 
to pe iteel. and I showld be under the necessity 
of giving the history from the testimony of others 
only a few years older than myself, but who, being 
born in London, were of an age to isipate or at 
least to witness these scenes, while [ was in the pure 
atmosphere of the country, specimens of which puri 
and innocence are recorded jn preceding pages, } only 
remember the existence of such a place as the Dog 
and Duck, on the site, as mean can recolject, of 
the present noble structure, the Bethlehem Hospital, in 
St. George’s Fields, It was ostensibly what would, in 
the present day, be called “9 Tea Gardens,” (which 
like ‘a Wine Vaults,” .is now a classic location). Jt 
was the rendezvous of pickpockets, thieves, highway- 
men, boxers, cudgel-players, prostitutes, other 
yotaries of vice and de' ery, and if I may believe 
my informant, the most deprayed imagination pf 
could not conceive 9 vice that did not there find ‘the 
means of gratification. 

But we will pass over ail. further mention of this 
loathsome den, and J will merely state that persons of 
the strictest character were in the habit of going to 
this place as to a show, where were pointed ont to 
them, the “man that robs on Hounslow ;” the man 
“ es the : ee corres last week at 

it ;”’—the “ celel pickpocket, Barrington ;” 
—the “eminent footpad of Norwood,’’—and so on, 
just as we should point out at the theatre the officers 
who had distinguished tQemselves in such and such a 
battle, or the celebrated speakers in Parliament. Theae 
men set public decency at defiance till their hour was 
come, till they were ripe, as the phrase was; when a 
long career of success having rendered them careless of 
precautions, the fruits of their plunder were found on 
their persons, or in their rooms, under circumstanees 
that made conviction inevitable, and they were then 
duly strangled for the edification of theiy fellow- 
creatures. 

One thing which essentially contributed to spoil the 
trade of highwaymen, was the invention of countzy 
bankers, and bank notes. Guineas could not be 
nized, and were therefore safe plunder; but 
notes, and especially orders on bankers, were & poor 
reward for the risk of the neck, as they could not be 
presented without almost certain ion ; more es. 
pecially as @ signature was pt that time zequired to a 
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receipt, and the accomplishment of writing was rarely 
possessed by the very gentlemanly men who followed 
the chivalrous profession of robbing on the highway. 

Yet the police were not inactive even in those days, 
as was testified by the numerous tassels of human 
“dies, suspended from ropes in the Old Bailey. This 
practice, like the other “ ae artes,” softened the 
manners of the age, and did not allow them to remain 
brutal. Asa further encouragement to the advancing 
refinement, a long row of the remains of human bodies 
on gibbets ornamented the banks of the river Thames, 
and afforded demonstration to every foreigner who vi- 
sited our metropolis, that the English were a highly 
civilized nation, and worthy of their exalted position. 
These bodies were enclosed in frames of iron, not so 
closely webbed, however, as to prevent the free access 
of the carrion crows ; who, while enjoying their luxu- 
rious repast, and especially their first bonne bouche of 
the eyes of the corpse, called out, like the owls in the 
tale, “Long life to Sultan Mahmoud; while he lives, 
we shall never want ruined vil .’—* Long life 
to English lawyers ; while the present race exists, we 
shall never want a tid-bit for our young ones.” I 
think I had the happiness to witness the first meal of 
the crows on the body of Abershaw, who was gibbeted 
on Kennington Common—it was a glorious sight. 

What a pity that the mischievous goosequill should 
ever have lucked from its comfortable resting- 
place, and its split tongue made ee, so loudly— 
disturbing the rey of so man’ sort of people, 
who rested m calm reliance on the care of Providence, 
and comforted themselves with the apothegm, that no 
institutions are perfect. ‘It is a glorious country— 
the law is the perfection of human reason ; these inno- 
vators are disguised rebels, who would overturn our 
whole constitution, the wonder, admiration, and envy 
of the world! !”” 

The ill worked away, however; and as men 
opened their eyes to the absurd, as well as wicked per- 
version of justice, it was found that juries became 
more and more perverse and obstinate ; and at last 
compelled an alteration of the law, by the conclusive 
evidence they afforded that it could not be enforced. 

Here let us pause awhile, and take a retrospect of 
what has been already said. If any one doubt the ac- 
curacy of my tale, let him refer to old pers, Or 
even to the Annual Register—let him read the evi- 
dence of Mr. Place, of Charing Cross, before a com- 
mnttee of the House of Commons, as well as the 
pamphlets he has put forth on the subject of his past 
experiences. There is no Weck of evidence of Nts 
much stronger than any I have related. On the con- 
trary, it has been my object rather to soften than ex- 
aggerate, from the fear of being considered to have 
drawn rather on imagination than memory. 

The improvement in the manners of the aris’ 
(always imitated by the class next below them, and 

: thus downwards) led to the improvement of the middle 
classes ; but it was much later ere the immense body 
of artisans and mechanics began to partake of the 
general amendment. The high excitement of the war, 
and the enormous taxes it occasioned, aided the pro- 
cess with the employers, but aggravated the evil among 
the lower classes. Every man was sure of employ- 
ment and high wages, whatever might be his character. 
A time of war, if the country be not itself the seat of 
it, is the millennium of the labouring class ; the gradual 
dispersion of the large capitals in loans to the govern- 
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ment spread ease and luxury among them, and the 
wages they obtained would scarcely be believed in the 
present day. I was once present when the clerk of 
one of our principal brewers was paying his labouring 
ore: ae it not extraordi ree sir,” ars he, “that 

thor ese men on the average four guineas 
a ack ea: not eee wait till Saturday for his 
wages, but is compelled to have a portion on account ?”” 
In the sudden for extra exertion, I have known 
a packer to the East India Company pay his men 
twenty shillings for a day’s work,—it is true it was a 
day of eighteen hours labour. & 

At this period, the labourer had no resource but the 
public house—there were no exhibitions open to him— 
no ornamented park—no wide and elegant streets—no 
steam boats—no omnibuses—no or museums 
accessible to his curiosity—no coffee-shops—no read- 
ing-rooms—no cheap publications—no literature—no- 
thing to elevate or inspire self-respect ;—all was sordid, 
stupid, soul-deadening debauchery and vice; he was 
not respected—he was not respectable—he did not re- 
spect himself—he lived the life of a beast, and he died 
careless of the future. 


Considering myself as addressing the young, under 
which term I include every one born in the present 


century, and therefore a c comprising four-fifths 
of the population of the country, I enter into details 
which may, perhaps, seem trite or ridiculous to men 
of my own age; but as the minutize of memoir-writers 
in the time of our fathers and grandfathers is exceed- 
ingly interesting to ourselves, Ptake for granted that 
similar records of our own times will be equally inter- 
esting to our successors. Should the present sketch 
excite any attention, I shall at leisure fill up the out- 
line and make a regular picture of past times. Were I 
capable of writing a novel, and putting in action the 
= men and women I have seen and known, without 
ing on my invention for a single incident or cha- 
racter, I should make up one of the most interesting 
books ever written, more especially when the progress 
of my narrative should lead me to the early events of 
the nch Revolution ; for the effects of that volcanic 
eruption were felt in this country in as ad 
of Demat: though not manif ested in ‘he wea eg 
asin France. This, however, must devolve on abler 
hands and heads than mine. I hope that among the 
few, who from age, education, position, and adventurous 
life, are fitted for the task, some one may be found 
speedily to undertake it, lest the extraordi state of 
transition of that period should pass into oblivion un- 
recorded. It is full of instruction and amusement. 
The curious contrast between the remainsof the period 
of formality and restraint, and the advancing progress 
of slovenly license and negligence in dress and. manners, 
would form an exceedingly amusing chapter of what 
Carlyle quaintly calls ‘‘ World History.” The tight 
breeches and large bunch of strings at the knee hang- 
ing down to the ancles, the flap waistcoat, the straight 
coat without a collar, the plaited stock, the ruffles, the 
broad and dangling frill, the shoe buckles, the 
profusion of hair powder, and the low-crowned hat, 
were symbols of the wearer's party, and showed him a 
determined Conservative or Tory; while what was 
called ‘the slovenly pantaloon of the low-born 
assassin,” the long lanky elf locks, the brimless hat, 
with crown like a steeple, the strip of cloth down the 
back called a coat, coming almost to a point at the" 
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bottom, the double breast and Isppels turned back 
beyond the shoulders, the waistcoat stopping short of 
the waist by six inches, the low-heeled aes tied with 
long ribbon draggling in the dirt, and the loose and 
shambling walk, denoted the Jacobin, or, as he called 
himself, the Republican. I know not which manner 
and which set of habiliments were most absurd and 
ridiculous. 

There was, however, this difference in the effects of 
the two,—the man who was punctiliously dressed was 
compelled in his own defence to preserve a decorum of 
manner and behaviour, and an apparent deference for 
the feelings of others which reacted on himself,—to 
show levity in a dress so formal would have made him 
an object of laughter,—and it is on this ground that I 
hope to see the dress of our judges preserved ;—its 
original purpose of impressing awe on the bystanders 
may no Teer be obtained; but it does certainly pro- 
mote a dignity and sedateness of manners in the judge 
himself, which tends to keep up a reverence for the 
administation of the law. 

I am here tempted to fly off at a tangent, and give 
a few striking examples of this effect of dress on the 
manner, and ultimately on the character of the indi- 
vidual; but I refrain—my paper is already too long. 
I proceed to the Republican. 

The slovenliness and negligence of his dress had the 
natural effect on his manners—he discarded all defe- 
rence for age and station—felt the most ineffable con- 
tempt for all observances, and? spat about on the car- 
pets with an ease, elegance, and profusion, still to be 
seen in America. Reverence for parents was a super- 
stition that it was high time were abolished ; to rise 
on the entrance of a superior in age or station was a 
remnant of barbarism Penesth the dignity of a free- 
thinker; and respect for women was feudal folly— 
they were meant for sensual playthings, and not worthy 
of attention for any other object. The Tory at this 
time was simply nidiculous, but the Republican de- 
testable and loathsome. 

Each of the parties into which the nation was then 
divided, as in the present day, carefully selected all that 
was bad in the principles, practice, and character of the 
opponent, to make up a “ fair and candid” description 
of the party. The Republican hated the Tory, or, as he 
called himself, the Royalist ; while the Tory simply 
despised and loathed the Republican. 

The present race of Liberals will think it strange that 
the crane feeling of the nation should have been 
at that time most emphatically Tory ; and the mobs 
which vented their enlightened rage on their opponents 

(after the fashion of Nottingham, in the time of the 
Reform Bill), were every where inclined to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance on the Jacobins. I remember the riots 
at Birmingham, when Dr. Priestley’s house was de- 
stroyed, and the burning of Baskerville’s Beautiful 
mansion in its vicinity ; and I saw the ruins of the 
latter place twenty years afterwards, when the large 
board, occupying almost the whole length of the house, 
and which had been erected by the calm indignation 
of its proprietor, still remained, with the words ““Shame 
to Birmingham,”—a memento of the “ wild justice” of 
the mob. 

George the Third and his ministers are often accused 
of making unjust war on the French, in the time of their 
confusion ; the accusation is false—they did all that was 

sible to avoid it, but were overpowered by the irre- 
sistible resolve of the nation at large. The government 
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of Great Britain abstained, even after the ferocious 
idiots who then swayed the destinies of that unwise 
people had officially proclaimed, that, in whatever part 
of the world men would rise against their rulers, the 
might depend on the aid of France; and after all, it 
was France that declared war against England ! 

But the subject grows under my hands, and the 
topics which yet remain to be treated are innumerable. 

hether the thoughts and recollections I have thus 
loosely strung together shall interest the public, re- 
mains to be seen. A few words to a class of persons, 
who, since the great change made by the Reform Bill 
in the constitution of Parliament, are become the real 
arbiters of the destinies of this mighty and glorious 
nation, and I then wait to see if it be worth while to 
Tesume my pen. 

The great change I have spoken of is sometimes 
brought to the mind vividly by a ror slight circum- 
stance; and as publications of this kin the hands 
of persons who have neither leisure nor inclination for 
the higher departments of literature, I hope that what 
I am now saying may tend to cheer the heart and 
soothe the envy of many an industrious artisan. I 
went to visit the city of Lona after a very long ab- 
sence, and not finding the gentleman of whom I was in 
search in his counting-house, looked about for a place 
in which I could pass the hour I had to wait, without 
the expense of taking a meal in a coffee-house or tavern, 
not being acquainted with any body within a moderate 
distance. On casting my eyes around, I saw written wy 
on avery neat, clean, and respectable house, the wor 
‘Coffee Shop and Reading Room.” I entered and 
found a large room well lighted with gas, divided into 
boxes well painted, handsome paper on the walls and 
cieling, and the mahogany tables covered with a pro-. 
fusion of newspapers and periodical publications. Not 
wishing to eat, I merely called for a cup of coffee ; it 
certainly was not very attractive, but it was drinkable. 
I became deeply engaged in the magazines for the 
hour, and on inquiring what was to pay, was told ong 
PENNY. 

Now here, said I to myself, is a triumphant proof 
of the advance of civilization,—a sum not sufficient to 
buy a glass of gin furnishes a labouring artisan with 
shelter, warmth, light, society, intellectual amusement 
and instruction, with bodily refreshment and rest—a 
sum which is scarcely missed from his earnings. If 
you who are now seading my remarks happen to be a 
man of this class, thank your stars that you were born 
in the nineteenth century, and do not repine at a fate 
which, whatever you may think of it, possesses more 
materials for happiness, and for appreciation of happi- 
ness, than that of a similar class in any other nation in 
Europe. Above all, recollect the dignity and the privi- 
leges of forming part of the most mish nation on the 
globe—knowing that the very name of Englishman is 
a title of honour. Do your best to inculcate content- 
ment and industry in your fellows ; and, above all, for- 
get not the Providence that permits you to possess 

hysical and mental enjoyments, such as were abso- 

lutely inaccessible to men of moderate fortune and in- 
dependence in the time even of your dfather. 
Teach your children to appreciate the advantages of 
their lot, and to avoid all the absurd longings for sedi- 
tious notoriety which embitter the possession of every 
blessing, by setting a man constantly to a comparison 
of his own state with those above him instead of those 
beneath him. Envy requires no cultivation. 


A VISION IN PAN’S-DELL. 


1 five seen Pan!—Within a sheltered hollow, 
Where fir trees laced their bratiches overhead, 

AS if to hidé the spot from fierce Apollo, 
To whith of yore his vanquished rival fled: 

Soine dubious marks of goit-like hoofs espying 
Along the margin of the tangled glade, 

I followed oii their track, till deftly prying 
Ainidst the thickest covert of the shade, 

I saw great Pan! 












Ss 
~ 
Beside a gliding stream the God was seated, 
In the dull umbrage of o’ erhangi 
From whose sear boughs the yellow Tents eeted, 
In whirling eddies on the autumn breeze. 
A sweetly een air his pipe was playing, 
A mournful requiem for the dying year, 
He said—* The winds are cold, the woods deeaying, 
I may not, must not, longer linger here,” 
T have heard Pan. 


‘* Oh for the satyr’s hut, the sprightly sallies 
Of shepherd mirth, the vial a, 
The sunburnt revels in green Tempé’s 
And the wild dances on the Argive hill, 
Where oaten reeds piped out their simple measures, 
While from my nook I watched the merry clan, 
Till one with lips impearl’d with dewy treasures 
Would stealvaway, to talk an hour with Pan. 
Pan—goatfooted Pan!" 


The song was hushed, and sad and heavy hearted, 
Upon my ears its lingering musie fell, 
As with a start the clattering hoofs departed, 
Their lessening echoes ringing down the dell. 
But yet methonght a deeper gloom denoted 
The bower from which a sylvan god had fled; 
The falling leaves in thicker currents fl 
And darkly waved the fir boughs overhead. 
I had seen Pan, 


And what indeed is Pan ?—an Emanation 

From the bright thoughts and glowing hearts of yore, 
Taught by the spell of Pac young creation 

On high devotion’s eagle-wings to soar, 

Then, when the ripened ear gave up its treasure, 
And the full vintage heaped the wine-press o'er, 
Their hearts, oppressed with thankfulness and pleasure, 
Exclaimed—* The Gods reward our toils—adore 

The mighty Pan.” 


Pan is a mythus of the woods and mountains ; 

The pine-tipped valleys and the olive shades, 
The warm spring rains, the showers from sparkling 
fountains ; 

Singing sweet music in the Cretan 
The faking sheep-bell, —oxen nett ie, 

The pipe low breathing by the willowed streams, 
The whispering groves, the runnel’s silyery Howings, 
Leaped into Godhead in the Grecian’s dteams! 

They had seen lee i; 
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A PROViDENTIAL ESCAPE. 











, stanceofdu- 
teous sub- 
‘mission to 
her destiny, 
such hum- 
ble ti- 
tude for a 
special in- 
terposition 
in her fa- 
vour, cannot 
fail to ex- 
cite un- 
bounded ad- 
miration! It 
\))\ isimpossible 
NN to do justice 
to the im- 
pressive and 
uwe-struck manner 
with whieh she re- 

lated the  circum- 
~\ stances of her escape 
\\ from a fate worse, a 
\}\ hundred times worse, 
| (in her estimation) 

than the most pain- 

eR ful death. 
my I have said she was 
' a West Indian: her 
‘education was at least 
equal to that usually bestowed on 
Creoles in those days. . She 
could read and. write—play at cards, and ride 
on horseback; quite enough, surely, to satisfy 
the world which surrounded her, many of whom 
were by no means so accomplished: but she 
had another claim to their respect—she pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent in managipg refractory 
slaves by dropping lighted sealing-wax on their 
naked skin,—an admirable punishment invented 
by herself, which had the great advantage of 
not injuring “Pa’s property,” by rendering the 
obstinate wretch incapable of work. In short, 
at the age of thirteen, she was not merely an 
accomplished girl, but, with the precocity of the 
climate, was really an accomplished woman. 

One great defect in her character, however, 


formed & sad drawback on her chance of matri- 
mony—her father, not being rich, could give 
her but a small fottune. Three men, as many 
women, two boys; find three girls, constituted her 
whole property. Notwithstanding this defect in 
her chardtter (the only one by the bye considered 
of any importance in the very enlightened part of 
the world which she adorned),—notwithstanding 
this defect—this grand defect, she was solicited in 
marriage before she had entetéd her fourteenth 
year, by a gentleman of fortttie rétently arrived 
in the island. With the naive intiocence and sim- 

licity of youth she soon gave him her whole heart. 

e was young, handsome, healthy, well educated, 
of exemplary character, ind had had an opportunity 
of showing, duting 4 revolt, the might edtttageand 
the most heroic magtiariimity. All the friends of 
the family came to pour out their congratulations, 
and to overcome the reluctance of the father—a 
reluctance founded solely on the conviction that his 
daughter was yet too young for the probable duties 
of a mother. It was in vain that the lover en- 
treated—that the young lady threatened to drown 
herself: the father, while acknowledging all the 
advantages of such 4 match (for he had taken care 
to ascertain, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
solidity of the gentleman’s chatacter, and the 
weight of his purse),—the father still refiised td 
allow an early union; but at last said, that, as 
he was going to the United States on business, 
he would take his daughter with him, and, on 
his return in six months, they had his full con- 
sent to marry. With this limited concession the 
lovers were compelled to be vontent.:,. Their 
parting was, as usual, a most overwhelming eveiit 
—vows of eternal love and constancy were ex- 
changed, and, as the lady phrased it, “I wad fit 
to break my heart; I was sure I never could live out 
the six months, and only hoped that ‘ Pa’ would 
see how miserable I should be, and consent to 
shorten the time. This, in fact, he did; and at 
the end of four months we were on our voyage back 

in—when, how wonderful are the ways of Pro- 
vidence! and how little do we know what is best 
for our good! On our return it pleased Heaven 
to raise a violeht storm, and by such speeial pro- 
vidence we were driven into St. Kitt’s—where— 
oh! how can I be sufficiently thankful for His 
goodness !|—we found—you will ay believe it 
—we found, that this very man that I was going 
to marry—this treacherous man——” 

“ My dear Madam,” said I, seeing her so agi- 
tated, “pray compose yourself—I guess the rest 
oie story—you found he was already mar- 
ri 
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“Oh! no, Sir, no—worse than all that—we 
found—that this very man was a native of St. 
Kitt’s—and that—that—that his great grand- 
mother had been a woman of colour !!” 

Yes ;—Heaven peeped through the blanket of 


the dark, and cried, 
‘*His GREAT GRANDMOTHER WAS A WOMAN OF 
corour!” A. L. W. 





LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 


'T1e a little cot, with its garden green, 
Keeps in my memory wearily ; 
With its twin flower-beds, and the walk between, 
Too narrow for two save they went as we 
Love-like, with twining arms, to pass 
Up and down ‘twixt the borders of grass. 


And the trellised door, and the simple seat, 
Where the two geranium plants were placed, 

Which look’d so fresh and smell’d so sweet, 
Tempting the bee, though pressing his haste, 

To come and drink of the honey they bore 

In cups oft filled from their full hearts’ core. 


And the little gate, and the ponderous bell 
Swinging the wall and the tree between, 
Whaose sound was seldom acceptable 
Save when there was only one in the scene :-— 
The he or the she of that simple show 
That’s lock’d in my brain—never to go! 


Lock’d in my brain’s most vital part,— 
It is the ache that drags me down, 
With many a painful spasm and smart, 
To the place where the countless ddid are strewn :— 
*Tis this that makes mine eyes to woep— 
‘Tis this refuses them their sleep! 


Every plant in that garden throve, 
Though oft uprooted to set anew ; 
Not one, though untimely its remove, 
Had heart to die as most plants do: 
We bathed them daily—never in vain— 
For the veriest stump ‘gan leafing again. 


LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 


There were two acacia trees— 
Very beautiful they were 
As they shook their light locks in the breeze, 
Like a maiden’s glittering hair. 
During summer the birds made vows 
All in the shade of their delicate boughs. 


The summer days seem’d never too long, 
The winter ones never too short : 

Our wants were sore, but our hearts were strong, 
And that little home was as a fort 

Against despondency and dread, 

And the ills that distract the heart and head. 


But we and the world were not good friends, 
We lacked that bustling quality 

Of ee to our private ends 
The ‘‘ high ones” of society :— 

We could not learn to compromise 

*Twixt our pride and our necessities. 


And so, although we tried to stay 
The many ills that daily grew, 
We nathless soon were bann'd away 
From that dear home. To see us two 
Tearing ourselves from the place apart, 
Would have touch’d, I think, the stoniest heart ! 


First, there was each chamber to leave, 
Each with its separate memory 
Of happy night, or morn, or eve, 
Spent in affectionate gaiety ; 
And then the green grass, and the flowers 
So eloquent of the vanish’d hours. 


Badly I bear my loss! Alas, 
It is, in truth, a fatal thing ! 
It sickens the life in me :—It has 
Corrupted my flesh in its early spring : 
°T has made a woman of me, quite, 
And left me weak for the worldly fight. 


T'll tell you true, I'm but twenty-five : 
(There is an age whereat to de ‘) 

And nothing of me is well alive 
But the brain, which eats vitality ; 

Mine eyes in their pallid lids do burn 

Like lamps that illumine a dead man’s urn. 


We have had terrible things to bear: 

None but ourselves do know the truth ! 
Oh! could you but see us, you would swear 
You saw twin ghosts of love-and youth ; 
So ghastly pale and thinn’d to the bones— 

The white skia covering skeletons ! 


“ Things at the worst oft mend,” they say ; 

T'll credit the proverb and hurry hence ; 
Temptation walks in the broad highway, 

Luring both honour and innocence. 
Home, home, while the brain can yet withstand 
The strife of the heart and the twitch of the hand. 
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EADER— Have you ever 
been in Normandy? No? 
Then, if you are happily one 
of the Jeatiores, to whom has 
been given the thrice enviable 
\power to “wander at their 
own sweet will,’ be advised, 
and go at once. 

When once on the soil of the Northmen put your 
dignity in your pocket, a pair of thick shoes on your 
feet, and rambling about for two or three months in 
that beautiful father-land of our sires, rich with memo- 
rials of the past—monumental and gorgeous—thronged 
as the storied oriels of her time-worn cathedrals, you 
will come back to our dear old, sulky island, with a 
thousand sweet and solemn memories and images in 
your mind, which as yet have no place there. But 
then, again, it may be that this delicious rambling is 
to thee a thing forbid ; if so, come and see with my 
eyes, and we ‘two will run across, and snatch a glance 
at the fair town called The Haven of Grace, so named 
by him who cast a wall about it, and made of its fisher- 
men’s huts a city; who in sadder days, after too freely 
indulging in the more regal pastime of battering towns 
down instead of building them up, wrote to his proud 
mother, from the bloody field of Pavia, ‘Tout est 

erdu sauf Vhonneur!’”? The chivalrous Francis is 
fon ago departed, but the noble port that he built 
still stands greater and fairer than he left her—Allond / 

One burning July morning, I left a watering-place 
on the south eastern coast of England, after remaining 
there long enough to be sick of every person and thin 

init. I had followed all the pretty girls home, an 

found out all about them ; I had read all the novels in 

the libraries, new and old; scen all the conjurors, list- 

ened to all the street musicians, raffled at all the raffles, 

be baer all the good cigars in the town. I was 
ou. J. 








! intimate with every boatman in the 

harbour, in the vague but earnest 

; and enduring hope of meeting with a 

} real smuggler, such as are described 

in novels, and seen in melodrames— |! 
fellows plunged up to their hips in huge 
black boots; but alas! in vain. I had 
walked on the sands every morning—had sat on eve! 
one of the little hairs tad had my eyes and mout 
filled from the wooden spade of every infantine sand- 
shoveller “upon the beached verge of the salt flood.” 
T had, in short, exhausted all the excitements of R——, 
and resolved to effect my escape. 

About two o’clock, the vessel that was to carry me 
to Southampton lay off the harbour, and I was pulled 
off to her by a couple of boatmen. It was blowing 
what the sailors a capful of wind; that is, @ sort 
of zephyr’ that makes a landsman hold on his whis- 
kers with both hands. , 

Among my fellow-passengers was an old Gaul—a fat 
white Frenchman, with a bulbous, walnutty nose—who 
in amare of the most violent convulsions of sea-sickness, 
would persist in endeavouring to eat something, appa- 
rently in compliance with some abstract theory of hi 
own upon the subject. A dozen times was he suddenly 
obliged to rush from the table, (urged by some fierce 
volcanic action of his “ingeniorum omnium largitor,””) 
to his little berth at the side of the cabin, and as often 
did he return to the charge—his cadaverous face and 
rolling eye looking like a galvanized calf’s head—mut- 
tering faintly, “Il faut que je mange une petite quelque 
chose.’ 

* By the way, is it not amazing that men will volun- 
tarily place themselves in a situation in which they well 
know beforehand that they shall be attacked by this 
most ludicrous and degrading malady; and that, too, 
not from the fear of death, or any other nearly ade- 
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quate motive, but in most instances instigated merely 
by the love of gain, or the hope of amusement? That 
they will consent to pass through all its loathsome 
pn eae meditative, the dubious, the don’t carish, 
and the hysterically hilarious, down to the final des- 
perate plunge to leeward, ending in blank despair and 
apathy ? 

On the evening of the following day we arrived at 
one end of the Southampton picr, and I had the satis- 
faction of hearing the starting bell of the Havre packet 
at the opposite one: I seized my little portmanteau, 
and ran for it. I wore moustaches and beard (a great 
convenience in travelling), which, together with my 
blouse and travelling cap, gave me a somewhat forcign 
air; not unlike (I must confess,) that of the expatriated 
youths, who sell in the streets of London, “a larsh ron 
vor de laidee, and a leetel von vor de buibee.” To this 
appearance, and to my being so ungentlemanlike as to 
carry my own luggage, I was indebted fag a shout of 
laughter from some of my unpolished compatriots 
who thronged the pier, with cries of ‘* Go it, mounseer! 
That's the time o’ day, Froggee! Brayvo, Parlyroo!” 
The captain of the steamer was among the loudest of 
the laughers, and ealled out to me, “ Nearly too late, 
Mounseer!—never mind—jump along for’ard.” To 
this I peplied by flinging my portmanteau at the head 
of a grinning cabin servant, who (though I dare say 

_ he had never read the drama in which that vital dis- 
tinction was first discriminated to my simple apprehen- 
sion,) had evidently thought me ‘a person—not a 
gentleman.” 

The captain, seeing from my taking possession of 
one of the best berths in the after cabin, that I had 
‘put money in my purse,” and that I was an English- 
man, found also that he had made a small mistake, 
and became elaborately civil for the rest of the passage. 
Here was I then fairly on my way, at last, to that land 
of old romance, which from my earliest childhood I 
had dreamed of. I promised myself a sojourn of at 
least a couple of months, and the exploration of every 
interesting spot in the old dukedom. ‘ Man appoints,” 
says the proverb, “and Heaven disappoints.” It 
will be seen how charmingly this promise was ful- 
filled. 

The day was fine, and a lovely moonlight night suc- 
ceeded, the greater part of which I spent on deck. In 
the crimson dawn of the next morning I saw the beau- 
tiful promontory of Cape la Herve, frowning over the 
purple water directly between us and the point of sun- 
rise; and by half past four its noble forehead was 
glittering in the daylight, for the “ far-shooting Apollo” 
(called by the blind singer of Scio, Axoywy, on account 
of his godlike exemption from the miscries of shaving), 
was resting his chin upon its cragcy top, as his fulgent 
visage looked out in golden smiles over “the wine- 
coloured ocean.” 

On landing on the quay at Havre, I was greeted with 
a humorous contrast to the brutality of my brave coun- 
trymen at my embarkation. I happened to have a 
sketch book, and some drawing implements in my 
hand; and a custom-house officer, who kept the gang- 
way, seeing me rather rudely obstructed by some 
gend’armes on duty, cried out, “ Doucement, douce- 
ment, messieurs! Ne royez vous pas que monsieur est 
artiste?” 

“ And now,” said I to myself, as I stepped on 


shore, “now am I in Normandy—the land of trouba- 
dours and pippins—of the angelic Agnes Sorel and the 
diabolic Robert the Devil.” 

As I passed up the hill leading from Havre to In- 
gouville, I saw a fellow performing a little household 
operation in a way so ingenious in its multiplication 
of labour, that I think it worth describing. He had a 
frame-saw, of some three feet in length ; one end of it 
pressed against a block, and the other against his own 
person, about the region of his epigastrium; against 
the teeth of this saw he rubbed a small log of wood, 
grasped firmly in both hands, and upon the two ends of 
the wood he was leaning the whole weight of his body, 
as if he wished to pinch his saw in two pieces; but, 
no doubt, really with the hope of eventually cutting 
the log in half." I watched him for about five minutes, 
during which he had with great labour prodaced about 
a table spoonful of sawdust, whereupon, being myself a 
eosmopolite and philanthropist, I ventured to intimate, 
that to my insular simplicity, he appeared to be rather 
wouding his saw than sawing his weed, and proceeded 
to recommend the mode which prevailg among the 
“sacrés dnglais.” Jacques B however, was 
not to be moved by a jest, and replied eurtly, but 
with perfect politeness, that “ this was the best way, 
because it was the way that they always saw fire- 
wood in Normandy.” To this convincing Teason, of 
course, there could be no reply. 

After a most substantial breakfgat, § sallied forth 
for a ramble among the trees sad ficlds. The 
woods, for many miles round Havre, stretch up the 
sides of the beautiful hills that en@rcle the town, 
enclosing in their folds a thousand litte shady soli- 
tudes, “places of melancholy delight and musing,” 
in which, as you stretch yourself in their shadow, 
you hear the sound of myriads of tiny waterfalls, 
that trickle down their slopes murmuring like noon- 
tide bees,— 

While the gloom divine is all around, 
And underneath is the mossy ground. 


Among the many little antique villages which nestle 
down among the old groves of beech, chesnut, and elm 
that cover this scenery, I visited that of St*. Adresse, 
in whose chapel Robert le Diable was married to the 
fair Bertha. The very stones on which I stood had 
rung to the armed tramp of the demon knight! I re- 
newed my vow there, not to quit Normandy until I 
had viewed the land from Dan even unto Beer- 
sheba. 

Havre appears to be the principal port for supply- 
ing France, and, I should think, all continental Europe, 
with parrots. All along the quay are shops filled with 
pore ; and in almost every private house there is at 
least one parrot gabbling and screaming, as onl. 
parrots can scream. They talk, too, incessantly. i 
do not think I can conscientiously say, that I observed 
any who could absolutely converse like that “very 
large and very old grey parrot,” mentioned so gravely 
by Sir William Temple, which, when old Prince 
Maurice, of Nassau, politely inquired of it, “ Que 

Sais tu la?” replied, “ Je garde les poules !” conccitedly 
adding, “Et je sais bien faire!” But they are great 
linguists. Those in the better quarters of the town 
say little but “mercie madame,” and such like. ‘ Mercie 
madame,” followed by a scream that skins one’s teeth, 
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salutes the passenger at every step. The vocabulary 
of those who reside on the on is infinitely more 
rich and varied, but, owing to their intimacy with 
sailors, douaniers, &c. &c., it is hardly fit for quo- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding the increased intercourse between 
the two countries of late years, the Normans do not 
appear to have advanced tly in the study of 

lish syntax. This is the more surprising when 
we remember that their town is constantly crowded 
with Americans from New Orleans, New York, and 
other new places in that country, where it is admitted 
by all Americans that the purest English in the world 
is spoken. Some of the inscriptions in the island 
tongue over the shops of Havre are exceedingly droll, 
though none of them ethene are equal to the dainty 
notification which a dear friend of mine read twenty 
years ago over a hairdresser’s shop in Paris, to wit, 
“Here to cut off hairs in English fashion.” 

Very few are to be seen in Havre; but there 
was one worthy of this class of eminent merit. He was 
a very tall, broad-shouldered, hairy, eupeptic looking 
savage, with a wooden leg, who usually reclined in a most 
luxurious attitude against a heap of stones on the pier, 
and was evidently full to repletion of veal, garlic, and 
brandy. When any one looked at him, he would 
brandish his wooden leg, and moan forth in tones most 
pathetically raucous,—‘‘ Pour l'amour de Dieu! Ayez 
pitié Pun pauvre malheureux estropié dans la cc de 
8a tendre jeunesse.” Which tendre jeunesse en- 
dured for at least five-and-forty vigorous years, and he 
was drunk every day. This was, in fact, the only 
beggar I observed within the walls of Havre ; but there 
was another of a very different aspect, of whom I took 
note a little space from the town on the road to Har- 
fleur. It was a blind man, very old. I first saw him 
sitting in the sun on a bank by the way side, and he 
seemed to be under the care of a pretty little girl, 
about six years old. He told me it was his daughter's 
child. 

In my life I have never seen elsewhere so sculptu- 
Tesque—so grand a head, as that old mendicant’s ;—he 
might have sat for Samson Agonistes. He was pass- 
ing his hand gently up and down over the face of the 
child, feeling how beautiful it looked; and a smile in 
whose depths a whole infinitude of patience, and love, 
and heroic endurance lay revealed, rested on his face 
like the sunshine. 

Poor old sufferer! The national curse had clung to 
him like the rest—he had been a soldier. I had much 
talk with him more than once, and thought my time 
well spent. 

On my way homewards from my first visit to the 
pier, a noble structure, I passed the town prison, a 
squalid, ragged-looking old building approached by an 
arched gateway of enormous span. “I will get an 
order from the commandant,” thought I, “and in- 
spect the interior.” I had an opportunity of doing so 
shortly after (as will be seen), by my own unaided 
influence. I was much amused with the ap) ce of 
a regiment of infantry of the line in garrison in the 
town. Such fellows 1 had never seen before but in a 
caricature shop—men of all sizes below five feet three 
or four inches—mean-looking, dirty little vagabonds, 
dressed in very full short trowsers, or rather leg-bags of 
dingy red drugget, with a coatee of the same material 
of a dull sooty blue, with an immense bunch of red 
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worsted on each shoulder; a straight upright cap with 
about half an inch of rim, looking like a mutilated 
chimney-pot ; thick clouted shoes, patched and cob- 
bled in many places ; black leather gaiters, and a black 
stock ; no gloves even on parade. And, it is my 
belief, no shirt, for the sleeves of their coats are very 
wide and ill-fitting ; andin some individuals who have 
been so unfortunate as to shoot up to the gigantic 
stature of five feet six or seven inches, they do not 
reach much below the elbow ; and yet, in spite of the 
facility of inspection thereby afforded, I never could 
discover the dichtest indication of any such ent 
in contact with their gaunt extremities. Their whole 
aspect was far inferior in martial air to that of the 
supernumeraries who guard criminals, &c., in melo- 
dramas at our minor theatres. The contrast between 
them and a brigade of artillery, also quartered in the 
garrison, was extremely ludicrous,—the latter were 
very fine martial-looking fellows in handsome uniforms, 
—some of the sappers had beards worthy of Belisarius. 
When, however, y had an opportunity of seeing the 
little dingy blackguards of the line under arms, they 
reminded me of a story they tell of Buonaparte, when 
the emperor Alexander of Russia remarked to him in 
a disparaging tone, that the French troops were very 
small. ‘ Oui, sire, oui,” he replied, “ils sont petits, 
—wmais ils sont MORDANTS.” 

In the course of my rambles in the fields, I met one 
morning with a fine grey-headed old fellow dressed in 
a blue blouse and sabots, spinning rope on the sunn 
side of a hedge. I entered into conversation wit 
him, and found that he had been a soldier and served 
under Soult in Spain. To the inquiry whether he 
preferred his former profession to his present one, he 
replied, No; that he much preferred rope-making to 
man-killing. ‘It is all very well, sir,” said he, “to 
be a general of division, or even acolonel. It is well 
enough to be Marshal Soult; but believe me, it is a 
very bad trade for the journeyman.” Thinking to get 
into his good graces, I began to talk of Buonaparte,— 
said that he was a great man, and made one or two other 
remarks of equal point and originality ; but I found to 
my surprise that I made no impression. The old 
journeyman soldier evidently thought but poorly of his 
great master-manslayer. 

‘* He was a great man in fis way,” said he, “ and 
soam I in mine. He wasa very good soldier—c’etoit 
son metier— it was his trade, and he understood it well. 
I make very good ropes—it’s all the same thing. As 
for him—c’etoit un gaillard qui savoit bien tuer tout 
le monde.” 

“But,” said I, “ you will allow that on the whole 
he was a benefactor to your country ?” 

“I don’t know that, sir,” he replied, “that man 
killed three millions of Frenchmen.” 

Altogether it was evident, that my old friend pre- 
ferred the metier of Lachesis and Clotho to that of 
Atropos; and whether from professional partiality or 
not, I cannot but think he was right. 

T left my old friend twisting his hemp (who made 
me a bow at parting that would have done no dis- 
credit to the court of Louis le Grand), and strolled 
again to the harbour where I saw La Reine Amelie— 
the pleasure yacht of the Queen of France—a beauti- 
ful little schooner of most elegant shape, all satinwood 
and gilding, manned by some of the finest and most 
sailor-like looking fellows I ever Lae One of her 
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crew called out to an English sailor, on the quay, who 
was eying the craft with a critical and somewhat con- 
temptuous air, “I say, meestaire; your Quin, has 
she a ships like sees?” 

“My Quveen 2?” said Jack, ‘‘Vy, I shid be ashamed 
of her Majesty if she'd spit in such a thing.” 

The square in front of the theatre was crowded with 
strollers, eating, drinking, smoking, and chatting, or 
listening to the exhortations of the conjurers, grima- 
ciers, “mendici, mimi, balatrones, hoc genus omne,” with 
which the place is thronged. One fellow amused me 
much, by holding forth respecting the virtues of a 
miraculous powder of his own invention, for destroy- 
ing fleas. fie commenced, by pointing out the many 
inconveniences of being assailed by one of these little 
dragons. This he did in most expressive pantomime: 
—first, he was the lover on his knees, before his mis- 
tress, interrupting each tender protestation to scratch 
his leg ;—then he took a bit of wood, and imitated 
the action of shaving ; cutting his nose, in conse- 
quence of a violent assault in the rear ;—then he was 
a fanatico per la musica, engrossed in the ae 
of a new violin concerto; he fiddled with all the inten- 
sity of visage of the most enthusiastic amateur ;—then, 
inthe middleof a die-away adayio, after a severe struggle 
with his feelings, he interrupted to scratch his elbow. 
The fellow convulsed his hearers, and his flea powder 
Spee to have a great sale. His popularity was 
shared by a grimacier, who had a head of long black 
hair reaching to his waist, exactly like a woman's ;— 
and by altering the arrangement of this, and by 
wrenching his features into amazing contortions, he be- 
came twenty different persons, in as many minutes, 
His face was closely shaven; and when he had adjusted 
it, he thrust it through a hole in a large board. Gri- 
maldi might have envied his Protean plasticity of vi- 

His tongue was about the size of a horse’s, and 
he thrust it out, down to the fourth or fifth button of 
his waistcoat, and sucked it all up again into his 
mouth, with inconceivable celerity. The fellow seemed 
to wring his face like a wet cloth. My attention was 
attracted by another crowd a few paces off, the nucleus 
of which I found was a little hunchback ; one, in- 
deed, who, had he lived in the days of his brother of 
the thousand and one nights, would certainly have had 
his turban filled with sequins, the very first time the 
disguised caliph mingled with the crowd that sur- 
rounded him. This little person was dressed in his 
shirt and trowsers only—the former, in whiteboy 
fashion, over-all. The grounds on which he claimed 
public benefactions, were these :—he first went round 
the ring of spectators, and endeavoured to induce them 
to put their hands under his shirt, and carefully exa- 
mine his hump; for my own part I preferred taking 
its merits for granted ;—but many enthusiastic phy- 
siologists did fumble his hump with very great ake 
After he had exhausted the number of his manipula- 
tors, he stood for a few minutes in the centre of the 
circle, for the purpose, as he said, of absorbing his 
hump; he then made the circuit of his patrons, and 
convinced them that his hump was diminished to the 
size of an orange. Whether this most accommodating 
gibbosity was a natural or an artificial production, 1 
cannot determine, but I am disposed to believe that 
it was a genuine hump ; for he underwent a very rigid 
examination, and had, besides, all the unpleasant 
anxious expression of face, and peculiarities of person 


usually attendant on spinal distortion. ‘ The art of 
our necessities is,” indeed, ‘ strange, that can make 
vile things precious!’ This fellow would probably 
have starved without his hump, unless it could be ab- 
sorbed into his system for nutriment, like that of the 
camel of the desert. And even were it so, how short- 
lived the support rendered! He could not have lived 
through a lord winter upon it, like a bear upon its 
paws. No! take his hump, “and you do take the 
means whereby he lives.” Humpless, he would be 
dinnerless;—but now look at my little lord ! laughing, 
chatting, chucking the grisettes under the chin; com- 
plimenting the old dames with the cherry baskets ; 
alternately sucking in and swelling out his hump, with 
as proud an air of self-satisfaction, as a dancer exhi- 
bits when he has stood on one leg longer than 
any other person can stand upon two. And better 
still, pocketing centimes, liards,—nay, even sous by 
handfuls. 

“And to-morrow,” said I, as I strolled up the hill 
to Ingouville—* to-morrow I will shoulder my knap- 
sack and walk to Harfleur, and there I will take the 
boat to Rouen, and sce the spot where they buried the 
lion heart of King Richard, who ate the Saracen’s 
head ; and where they roasted alive the poor Maid of 
Arc—a fine and impressive example of the wisdom of 
our ancestors. 

«And I will take a peep at St. Denis, and see how 
King Henry the First sleeps after his last supper of 
lampreys ; and then i will copas over to the far Cal- 
yados, and see Caen, whence sprang the noble 
Norman woman, Charlotte Corday, ha sent the 
squalid fiend, Jean Paul Marat—Ami du Peuple— 
to his last account; and I will come back over the 
bloody footsteps of Henry of Monmouth, and look 
upon the field of Agincourt.” And then—then, Ireached 
the door of my friend’s residence, just at the same 
moment with the postman, who put into my band a 
letter from England, and in another minute all my 
chateaux en Espagne had crumbled into dust! This 
letter required my instant departure. I prepared my- 
sclf to sail by the next day’s eke wad so ended 
my travels in Normandy. The steam-boat started, no- 
minally at 5 p.m., and, accordingly, at 5 p.m. I was on 
the quay, where I found the steam-boat, and where the 
said steam-boat remained till nearly seven. 

As I was about to descend into the cabin I was 
stopped by a gendarme of the Garde Municipale— 
a tall, lean, hungry-visaged man, with two short 
bunches of black bristles on his upper lip, apparently 
growing out of his nostrils. This hirsute functionary 

lemanded my passport. I had landed without one, and 
was not aware that anything of the sort was necessary 
to insure my departure, This I explained to the civie 
dragoon, but “ Vous ne partirez pas,” was all that I 
could extract from him in reply. I then called the 
friend at whose house I had been staying, and also the 
owner of the vessel, one of the most opulent mer- 
chants in Havre, to testify to my respectability, my 
loyalty to Louis Philippe—my attachment to the 
louse of Orleans in general, and the Royal Usher 
in particular; but all their protestations in my favour 
were of no avail—still it was “Vous ne partirez 
as!” 

* Where then,” said I, “is the Consul’s office ?” 

« La bas,” said he. 

“La bus.’ 1 went, and found, of course, that the 
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office was closed. I then bethought me of imploring 
the assistance of the Consul of the United States, but 
Uncle Sam was not at home, neither. When J again ar- 
rived at the quay all the gangway boards except one were 
removed, and at that one was posted my inexorable 
foe, the gendarme, just in front of the paddle-box. 
My friend shouted to the shipowner, who was standing 
on the deck, ‘‘ What’s to be done? Cannot get his 
assport !”” 

“Tell him to come on board,” was the reply. 
Come on board ?—but how? Had I knocked this 
French dragoon into the water and drowned him, I 
should, probably, have been guillotined. Thus, I have 
little doubt, in the present half civilized, grossly pre- 
judiced state of French society, would so meritorious 
an act have been requited. I paused a moment; 
just as the said worthy stepped on shore, and while 
the captain was shouting “En route!” I leaped on 
board by jumping over the quarter rail; and dived, as 
quickly as possible, into the cabin, unseen by the 
enemy, whom I watched from the port-hole of one of 
the little state rooms, in full retreat down the quay, 
happy, no doubt, in the full belief that he had out- 
witted the “‘sacré Insulatre.” The vessel slowly wound 
her way through the maze of shipping by which she 
was surrounded, and my escape was complete. I had 
eluded the vigilance of the omniscient argus-eyed 
French police. I had escaped from La belle France 
without their poet ele: “Oh, shame to thee, land 
of the Gaul,” and under the very nose of one of their 
most jealous watch-dogs! French police, indeed! 
Bah! Would D 24, or C 25, have suffered a Moun- 
seer to play such atrick? No! Mounseer would have 
found himself in the stashunusbeforehe could havetwirled 
his moustache. Sir Frederick Roe and Colonel Rowan 
for ever! Vidocq and Fouché be . . . . Here, I was 
interrupted, not like Don Juan, “by a knife,” &c., 
but by a volley of execrations from some one upon 
deck, apparently addressed to some one a-head of us. 
I borrowed a large cloak from one of the passengers, 
changed my cap for a hat, and thinking myself suf- 


ficiently disguised to prevent recognition from the 
shore, } ran on deck to ascertain the cause of the con- 
fusion. One of the large barges used for clearing the 


mud out of the harbour had broken from its moorings 
and drifted right athwart our course: after much 
swearing and much poking at the barge with long 
poles we were at length clear of her, and in another 
moment hopelessly aground upon a mud bank in the 
middle of the harbour! 

It is or was the practice of the Havre packets to wait for 
freight to the very last moment that they think there 
will be water enough in the harbour to float them out ; 
and thus, if any little delay occur at starting, they are 
of course obliged to wait the return of the tide. I be- 
lieve they calculate the water to a pint. I am sure, 
that had there been a hatful more on this occasion, we 
should not have stuck. I did not fear any farther an- 
noyance from the accident, than a six hours’ delay ; 
but I was ruined by the zeal of my friend on shore, 
who had seen our disaster, and came off in a boat to 
spend the time of our detention with me on board. 

e gendarme who had returned to the quay, also 
came off in a boat, accompanied by another individual 
of his own species. On sight of this dread freight, I, 
immediately, like William in the song, “ descended to 
the deck below,” where I concealed myself, and soon 
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heard the fellows inquiring for me of other passengers 
within a yard of my hiding place. They soon re- 
ascended to the deck, to go (as I fondly hoped) ashore; 
but alas! no; the captain came to me, and was ve 
sorry, &c., but the officers of justice had refused to 
leave the ship, or permit the vessel to quit the port, 
unless I was given up. Accordingly I surrendered, 
and my friend in blue, witha polite “Je vous invite, 
Monsieur,” handed me down the side. When we 
reached the quay, I ran briskly up the ladder, thinking 
to myself, ‘« Well, then, I must amuse myself for two 
or three days—get a passport, and go by the next 
packet.” I iat proceeded a few steps, when the 
gen@ arme, laying his hand on my shoulder, informed 
me that I was his prisoner, and once more invited me 
to accompany him. 

* Whither?” said I. 

“ To the Commissaire de Police.” 

“On what charge?” 

“ Attempting to quit the country furtively.” 

Of course my education had not been so neglected 
in my youth, but that I very well knew one English- 
man could beat three Frenchmen ;—but whether from 
contempt, or what, I know not, certain it is, that I 
quietly submitted to this summary “ ne ezeat,” and 
was marched between the two armed di ms, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of highly respectable 
and unsympathizing little boys, to the Jureau of 
Monsieur le Commissaire. A wicket was opened; and 
sitting in the air before his office door, was the re- 
doubtable Commissaire of Police himself. He was a 
red-gilled, bloated, bull-dog looking fellow, dressed in 
a tight blue frock coat, and a “ little brief authority.” 
His ample paunch hung over his thighs in spite of his 
tight buttoning, and on his paunch rested a news- 
paper. From the smell of garlic and brandy that 
floated round him like a glory, I surmised that he had 
but just dined; and he was evidently very savage at 
having been disturbed in his digestion. After a few 
Te as to my nation, profession, wee of abode, 

c., delivered in a ferocious tone, intended to impress me 
with an exalted idea of the dignity of French Crown 
officership, he merely nodded to his satellites—my ob- 
liging custodiers, and resumed his study of the “ Jour- 
nal du Havre.’ 1 was then once more marched 
through the public streets to the prison. 

“ We do but row,” says Hudibras—“ we're steered 
by Fate!” I had embarked at seven o'clock that 
evening for England ; and, lo! the 1 of Havre de 
Grace was the port I found myself in at eight. I 
devoutly wished all passports and gend’armes at the 
devil, and expressed as much to my two guards, in 
the choicest French I could command; to which one 
of them, being like Brutus, “much enforced,” conde- 
scended to reply, “ Bien, bien; c'est tout egal!” and 
so they departed, and ‘went on their way, and I saw 
them no more,” after they had delivered me into the 
safe custody of the head jailor, with a verbal description 
of my crime against the offended majesty of French 

Ww. 

When a certain lady, who had been charmed by his 
writings, but had never seen his person, wrote to Mira- 
beau, saying how much she longed to see him, and 
begging that he would describe himself to her, he com- 
plied with the wish of the fair enthusiast, in these 
brief and self-adulatory terms; “Figure to yourself a 
tiger that has had the small-pox!” A portrait, that, 
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from the hand of a master. But how, benevolent 
reader, how shall I paint to thee the jailor of Havre 
prison? To him old “ Coupe Tite of the tile-beard,”?* 
who figured in the Reign of Terror, must have been an 
Antinous. It was an aged head—grey—and of mar- 
vellous wickedness ;—he appeared sick, too, in the last 
stage of mercurial dropsy; and the face was like that 
of a superannuated bulldog, made bald by the mange. 
This gentleman having ordered my friend who had 
accompanied me to quit the prison directly, im- 
mediately inquired whether I would like a pone 
room; aud, on my replying in the negative, led the way 
through a long, ine, stone passage, to a door at the 
other end, which he opened, motioning to me to enter. 
I took a peep at the interior which he disclosed ; and 
I said, “ You are joking—you can’t mean that ?”’—but 
he did mean that—aud insisted on my entering. The 
place in which he wished me to abide was a stone 
dungeon, of some twelve fect square, and twenty feet 
high, lighted near the top by an_iron-grated hole, 
about a foot square, Along one side, about eighteen 
inches from the ground, ran a sort of wooden shelf, 
like that provided for the hounds in an English kennel; 
on this bench lay two men asleep ; the stone floor was 
covered with mud, bits of bread, picked bones, &c., 
besides much filth ineffable, unprintable.  “ But why 
can I not remain with those gentlemen ?”” said I, point- 
ing to a crew of ragged prisoners, crawling about list- 
lessly in a yard about twenty or thirty fect square, 
Icading from the passage. “ Because,” said he, “ they 
pay for a private room; cud if you do not choose to 
do so, you must go in there.” I appealed to the other 
prisoners, and they confirming the words of the grand 
chamberlain, I submitted to the imposition, and joined 
my fellow jail-birds. My companions were about twenty 
in’ number—most of them sailors of various nations, 
confined for creating disturbances in the public streets. 

Had I not possessed money enough to purchase the 
enjoyment of this refined and agreeable society, 1 
should have been locked up in the noisome den I have 
described. That was, in fact, the prison of Havre ; 
all the rest of the building was an hotel kept by the 
jailor. The black-hole was White Cross-strect, and 
the rest was the Queen’s Bench. The first of my 
fellow-prisoners with whom I made acquaintance was 
a Yankee sailor, confined for thrashing his mate, who, 
by Ais account, had slightly provoked him to this 
breach of the peace by merely knocking him down 
with a handspike, and then threatening to stab him 
with a clasp-knife. I described to him the cause of 
‘my detention, and was congratulated by him that I 
had‘not been provoked to strike either of my captors. 
Some sailor fricnds of his, he told me, had been sent to 
Toulon, to saw stone for six months, for striking some 
of the Garde Municipale. ‘They was a drinkin’ in a 
cabbery,” said he, “when some o' these French chaps 
come in, an’ one on ’em reached over, and drinked out 
of their bottle; one o’ my mates gev’ him a pat o’ the 
head, an’ from that they got to fightin’. Some o’ 
these here jaundyarms come in, an’, o’ coorse, took 
the part o’ the mounscers, an’ my mates they took an’ 
broke the swords of the jaundyarms, an’ leathered 
’em almighty well. But, in the mornin’, they was all 
took up, an’ now they're a sawin’ stone at Toolong, 





* He was called “ tnile Larbe,” from the resemblance of his 
red beard to a tile. 
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and will be these five months; an’ how they are to get 
to home I don’t know, for their ship sails to-morrow [ 
ess.” 

q By this time I began to feel hungry, and learning 
from my friend the Yankee, that although the prison 
hour of supper was past, I could purchase any thing 
in the jailor’s kitchen, I proceeded thither, and pro- 
cured a roll and a little brandy, and then desired to be 
shown my chambre particulicre. 1 chatted some 
minutes with a wretched, toothless, mummy of a 
woman, the jailor’s servant, who was very civil to me, 
and, in the course of our talk, asked me if Londres 
was bien loin de ( Angleterre? After satisfying her 
on this curious point of insular geography, and paying 
for my supper, | was escorted by a tumkey—the most 
ferocious looking savage I have ever beheld—to my 
apartment, and locked up. The room, which was very 
small, was furnished with a truckle bedstead, with» 
sack of straw upon it, covered with a sheet, a blanket, 
anda little rug, and one chair, but no table. The 
other wing of the prison, which fronted my window, 
was used as a hospital for women, under the direction 
of the sanatory police. From one of the windows of 
this part of the baling was hung a miserable, dirty, 
tri-coloured flag, evidently composed of rags of women's 
dress. This banner was illuminated by two or three 
bits of candle stuck in the window. There was dancing 
going on in the room, and its wretched occupants 
were celebrating the anniversary of the three days of 
July! By and by the dancing ceased, and a very 
sweet voice was heard singing onc of the old “prorencal” 
airs toa guitar, This again was interrupted by ribald 
jests and shouts of mirth. 

What a volume, thought I, might be written from 
the brief histories of the poor revellers in that lazar 
house! There was something to make the heart 
ache in the tremulous refined tone of the poor girl who 
sung. I pictured her to myself a bright-eyed, laughing 
child at her mother’s knee, receiving her first music 
lesson—and now! The train of thought was sickening 
~—I closed my window and endeavoured (with only 
partial success) to shut out the sound of a screaming 
Marscillaise Hymn, in chorus, which now burst from the 
hospital. The sounds in the prison gradually died 
away, and I had begun to despair of getting out that 
night. I threw myself upon my sack of straw, and in 
my dreams was soon occupied in endeavouring to per- 
suade the Yankce sailor not to persist in wearing the uni- 
formofthegend’ armes, urging that it was highlyimproper 
for so delicate a young girl as himself to wear such & 
dress while singing before company. And I had nearly 
succeeded in convincing him of the absurdity of ac- 
companying his voice on the cocked hat, when the 
clang of the prison bell rang through the passages, 
and woke me, and also two or three furious mastiffs, 
which roam at large about the jail during the night, to 
prevent the untimely departure of any of the guests in 
their master’s hotcl. The late visitor was my friend, 
who brought with him the owner of the vessel and an 
order for my unconditional release, signed by the com- 
mandant of the garrison, also a passport. The old Cet- 
berus of the prison most jealously inspected the order. I 
paid him his fees, and, with a cordial * au plaisir de ne 
vous revoir jamais”? I vacated his dominions. My friend 
and I adjourned to a eaf%, where he recounted to me the 
difficulties he had encountered in procuring my libera- 
tion, which, as they are curiously illustrative of national 
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character, I will relate. First he went to the private 
house of the British Consul, at the Céte @'Ingouville ; 
the consul was gone to Rouen, and would not return 
for four days. ‘Where did his clerk and representa- 
tive live ?’”—* Near the Harbour.” To the Harbour 
my friend came. Of course the clerk was out; his 
servant thought he was at the Theatre. To the Theatre 
hied my friend. He, however, bethought himself of 
Franconi’s Circus, out of the gates of the town, and 
there he found the consul’s clerk, who, with much 
good nature, left his darling spectacle, and off they 
posted to the office in search of a possible blank “ per- 
mis,” i by the consul before his departure. By 
good luek one wes found, and my description duly in- 
serted from Still, however, to borrow the 
diction of e, I was in “ the stone jug.” My 
ner liberator then seized upon the ship-owner, and 
insisted on his devising the means of his enlargement ; 
gently hinting asa uasive, that, as he had been him- 
self the original adviser of my saltatory embarkation, 
in the teeth and defiance of the constituted au- 
thorities, it would be ni , in case I were detained 
all night, and brought before the worshipful magis- 
trates of Havre in the morning, to state the whole 
circumstances of the affair, not omitting Aie own share 
therein. On hearing this, he, in the most disinterested 
manner, offered to call on the commandant, the mayor, 
&c., &c., on my behalf; and evinced no less solicitude, 
than if the case had been his own—although up to 
this point he had, as Swift says, ‘ borne his neigh- 
bour’s misfortunes like a Christian.” 

After chasing the commandant about the town for 
nearly two hours he was at last hooked, and the circum- 
stances of the case were thus explained to him by m 
veracious advocate, the shipowner. I had, he affirmed, 
& passport the day before ; in confirmation of which,he 
produced the one just obtained from the Consul’s 
clerk. That I had unluckily left it at Ingouville in 
my hurry to get on board; and that the gend’arme, 
instead of permitting me to return and fetch it, as I 
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had proposed, insisted on my going before the Com- 
missary of Police: and this sublime flight of imagi- 
nation he wound up, by declaring that I was a British 
officer on leave, that my detention would be attended 
with the most serious consequences ; and concluded by 
describing the manner in which I had eluded the 
vigilance of the gend’arme, carefully omitting all 
mention of his own share in the transaction. The old 
soldier laughed heartily at my adventure, and signed 
an order for my immediate release. 

And that is the way in which they put people in 
pres and let them out again, in the town of 

avre de Grace. 
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BY PAUL PRENDERGAST. 


WE area le who pride ourselves upon our com- 
mon senza, Coamion celles is that Feulty which 
enables us to decide dispassionately on a matter, and 
to see through sophistry and humbug. It is that 
er by whose aid a jury returns a just verdict, in 
spite of the logical artibces of the hired pleader, who, 
with his “ harlot tongue,” for lucre, endeavours to 
pervert their judgment. It is, in other words, sound 
reason, which, however, is not particularly common. 
Do we deserve the credit which we take to ourselves ? 
Do we display our common sense by the laws which 
we make and maintain, in our social usages, and in our 
manner of treating the questions—political, moral, and 
religious—which are continually coming before us? 
Have we shown it in our behaviour to the poor? and 


especially in our provision for their moral and intellec- 
tual instruction ? 

Why, yes; strange as the answer may seem to some, 
we do, and we have—after a fashion. A fundamental 
axiom of common sense is, “let all men take care of 
themselves ;” and this we have always acted on most 
studiously. Unfortunately, however, the common sense 
of too many of us is not sufficiently excursive to per- 
ceive that to effect this laudable object it is necessary 
that a man should, to a certain extent, take care of 
others, if but to piece them from molesting him. 
We have let people starve till they could starve no 
longer, and were driven into insurrection and rapine ; 
and every now and then we see that the task-master, 
who has been taking too much—that is to say, too 
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little—care of himself, not considering his slaves, goes 
to sleep in security, and, to use an Irish idiom, “ wakes 
up the next morning with his throat cut.” 

Acting rather too short-sightedly on the prudential 
maxim above quoted, we have left our poorer fellow- 
creatures a prey, not only to starvation, but to stu- 
pidity. Ignorance was esteemed by our ancestors as 
the parent of submission, and they were partially 
right; for that which reduces a man to the level of a 
beast of burden, helps greatly to induce him to allow 
himself to be used like one. 

Had servility been the only offspring of ignorance, 
it had been well ; but ignorance has also brought forth 
crime. Hence has arisen a demand for the education 
of the poor—just to keep them from picking and 
stealing. 

Is that demand well founded? To determine this 
question, let us endeavour to sec to what extent crime 
is the result of ignorance. 

Dishonesty, like avarice and oppression, arises from 
that limited species of common sense which secks too 
direct self-interest. ‘‘ Who would work and not go 
thieving ?”’ says he who is fool enough not to see that 
honesty is the best policy. To check this propensity 
to get a living in the readiest way, punishment has 
been devised ; but if a man about to commit an offence 
does not take into consideration its probable conse- 
quences to himself in the event of detection, punish- 
ment, as regards that man, is inoperative. Ignorance 
pec a man from reflecting on these consequences. 

y this ignorance we do not mean ignorance merely of 
the fact so poetically embodied by the young pick- 
pocket, in a district which its popularity forbids us to 
quote, or of the certainty that, if found out, he will be 
sent to Tasman’s peninsula, but ignorance of the ele- 
ments of those two complex ideas—imprisonment and 
transportation. The imagination of the thick-headed 
clown who goes sheep-stealing, depicts not to his fears 
their delectable details of solitude, weariness, cold, 
chains, slavery, hunger, and the whip. And, where- 
fore, but for ignorance—but for the want of that cul- 
tivation of his reasoning powers, which would have 
enabled him to use them—to think, apprehend, cal- 
culate, and foresee? 

So far have we been speaking of the natural-born 
thief, if we may use such an expression ; but we have 
now to consider another sort of theftt—that to which 
the delinquent has been driven by dire necessity. 

That a wife and several children, screaming in the 
agony of hunger for bread, form, in addition to the 
cravings of a man’s particular stomach, a pretty stron 
inducement to him to steal a loaf, is a fact ainitted 
on all hands, except by the law, which, being no 
respecter of persons, does not relax its severity in 
favour of the poor. 

That multitudes are in the predicament just stated, 
is certain; and the expense of confining them in gaols 
and workhouses, and of transporting them beyond the 
seas, is keenly felt by the better orders. 

Now ignorance produces and perpetuates poverty, 
When a nan, born well off, runs through his fortune 
and becomes reduced to beggary, opinion writes him 
down an ass. When a man, born poor, but in posses- 
sion of all his faculties, not having work found for 
him is unable to find any for himself, because want of 
information disqualifies him for aught but manual 
labour, and probably, also, from taking the right 
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course to get that, in consequence of which want of 
work he becomes a starving pauper, surely this man’s 
poverty is owing to his ignorance. But such is the 
case of thousands. 

Men, even tolerably educated, finding themselves 
without means, do not usually, we believe, cheat, rob, 
and murder, in order to better themselves, but rather 
look about them, and turn their hands or their heads 
to some occupation not likely to lead to Newgate, 
whereby they may be enabled to live. The charitable 
opinion entertained by some, that education will only 
render the poor more crafty in the perpetration of 
their villanies, is therefore not exactly tenable. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that the poor gentleman has 
moved more or less in good society—that is, society 
composed of good men, in Shylock’s acceptation of the 
phrase, and has inhaled moray from the atmosphere 
which he has breathed in; and yet your Dodds and 
your Fauntleroys had the advantage of respiring this 
salubrious gas. The truth is, that a thoroughly bad 
man—an irredeemable scoundrel—is a blot upon, and 
an exception to, human nature in general, be he rich 
or poor. The naturally good are rare also. The ma- 
jority are of a middling character. They are made 
what they become ; and we assert this, not upon the 
authority of Mr. Owen, but upon that which tells us 
‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

One great cause of pauperism is held to be the incon- 
siderate commission of matrimony, and the consequently 
superabundant population. It has been attempted to 
suppress this offence by the separation of husband and 
wife in the workhouse ; but this experiment has an- 
swered very indifferently. Want of reflection is the 
real cause of the enormity. A poor but educated man 
ores on the brink of the hymencal precipice—looks 

efore he leaps—weighs—doubts—considers—thiuks ; 
for he has been taught to do so, and does not, in gene- 
ral, marry till he can afford it. 

It cannot, therefore, we should think, but be admit- 
ted, that the more general diffusion of knowledge would 
tend, in no slight measure, to relieve the parish, as well 
as to lighten the calendar. ‘ Common sense” surely 
must appreciate this “ urgumentum ad crumenam.” 

« But reading and writing will not make men good.” 
No, friend Cantwell, certainly not: but the education 
we intend is, the imparting of such knowledge to the 
mind as may habituate it to thought, and strengthen 
its moral principles ; and if, in the plenitude of your 
sagacity, you ask what knowledge will do this? we 
answer, “ such as you would give your own child,” 
unless, indeed, hypocrisy enter into your curriculum. 

We have abstained from any remarks on the justice 
of inflicting misery, in the shape of punishment, on 
the ignorant offender whose nature has been formed 
by our own social institutions ; because we have wished 
to confine our appeal to the faculty which we began 
by considering, and have a salutary fear of being ac- 
cused of “sentimentalism.” We argue that money 
would be saved by educating the poor. What will be 
spent on schoolmasters will be saved in policemen. 

The Government, not long since, brought in a bill 
having for its object the education of a large body of 
poor children,—those emploxed in the factories. It 
was frustrated; and why?) The scheme included re- 
ligious instruction, to be furnished, exclusively, by the 
clergy of the Establishment. Petitions against the 
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measure, from all the Dissenters in the kingdom, were 
showered into the House, and ministers were obliged to 
abandon it. 

Mr. Hume, subsequently, introduced a resolution, 
which, if adopted, would have led to the formation of 
schools, wherein knowledge, exclusive of the peculiar 
theological dogmas on which the various sects are 
divided, but inclusive of the moral doctrines wherew 
they all agree, would have been afforded to the scho- 
lars. This proposal was treated with much contumely 
in the House, and was also derided out of it, as if it 
had been quite absurd. 

We are not, we must confess, sufficiently acute, to 
perceive that no education at all is preferable to such 
education as was proposed by Mr. Hume. 

“Oh! but it is impossible to separate secular from 
religious instruction.” Very well, then, do not separate 
them. Let the regular instruction in religion be fur- 
nished by the clergy of the establishment; and let 
dissenting ministers attend for that of the children 
of Dissenters, whose parents may wish them to be 
brought up in the same creed as themselves; more- 
over, let them be paid, if they wish to be paid, in pro- 
portion to the number of their pupils. ‘ But the spec- 
tacle of rival sects will: unsettle the children’s minds.” 
How is it, then, that it does not unsettle the public 
mind; for the public is divided into sects? blic 
institutions should be adapted to the wants of the 
public. 

Now comes the tug of war. ‘It is necessary,” say 
the obstructers of education,—the withholders of the 
Horn-Book from the Poor Child, ‘that the State 
should teach her children the true religion.” Very 
necessary ; highly fit and proper. But pray tell us, 
ye Tawackums, which of the contending sects into 
which Christendom is divided, is in possession of the 
true religion? 

The Christian world, at the Reformation, was either 
divided into sects, or it was not. Ifit was not divided 
into sects—if church authority existed—then there was 
one uniform standard of belief,—one true religion, 
from which all who departed were heretics and _schis- 
matics. That standard of belief, that true religion, 
must have been the creed of the majority; by what 
other test could it possibly have been determined ? 
Now what child, (not being a pauper) of ten years of 
age, does not know that the most numerous church in 
the world, was, and is, the Roman Catholic Church? 

-Consequently, those who contend that the State 
ought to teach the true religion, must mean, unless 
they talk barefaced nonsense, that she ought to teach 
Roman Catholicism. They mean, however, no such 
thing. 


If, at the Reformation, Christians, collectively, did 
become divided into sects, each determining its creed 
by private judgment; if no church authority existed, 
then religious truth is a matter of dispute; whereon, 
indeed, each man may entertain his peculiar opinions, 
but which opinions he has no right to enforce upon 
others except by argument. 

Is it not, then, flying in the face of all consistency, 
to set up the creed of a peovmice as the only true reli- 
gion in the whole world? The Church of England 
may be all this; but so may the Church of George 
Fox. And who is to decide this question? Who 
but a judge whose name we may not take in vain? 

How is it that those Protestants who clamour for 
church authority, an authority which, if it ever ex- 
isted, they disobey, can persist, in defiance of every 
thing that is reasonable, in their preposterous pre- 
tensions? Surely it cannot be from motives of pecu- 
niary interest. e they not, at least, sincere in their 
profession? Do they not believe that truth must ulti- 
mately triumph, and meen that, were the 
voluntary system itself established to-morrow, and 
they left to fight on even ground with their rivals, the 
victory would certainly be theirs;—and the spoils 
also? 

Will any one presume to say that there are not 
quite as many men among the Dissenters, as 
among the Church people? Then, why not let the 
Dissenters have their share in education? And why, 
above all things, because it is impracticable to teach 
the poor, universally, the state religion, keep them 
without any religion, or education either? Such is 
their present condition. For its results, see the hulks 
and the tread-mill. 

“ Academies for Young Gentlemen,” whereof dis- 
senting scholars are allowed to attend their own places 
of worship, and to receive instructions from their own 
ministers, answer tolerably well. Why not, also, 
* Academies for Young Paupers ?” 

And now we would ask this question. Whence, 
after all, are the strongest religious impressions de- 
rived,—from public teaching, or from private and per- 
sonal ministration? Oh! but all this trouble cannot 
be taken with the poor. It was, however, taken with 
them by the Apostles, why not by their successors? 

That which obstructs education, which withholds 
the Horn-Book from the Poor Child, is either foolish 
bigotry, or a feeling still less respectable. 

et us hope that public opinion, which, when delibe- 
rately pret is ever paramount in England, will no 
longer allow the general order, tranquillity, and hap- 
piness to be trifled with by nonsensical dogmatism. 
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BY THE LATE AUTHOR OF “THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT.” 





Tis assize case came off before I went into busi- 
ness for myself. It was tried during the period I 
occupied the situation of junior-desk, front-door 
clerk, in the office of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs. AN the 
circumstances are ae my recollection, nor is 
it a matter of wonder that they are, for the odd 
turn which the prosecution took, had an impor- 
tant influence on my own destiny. I may as well 
mention at once, that I never felt thoroughly in 
love with any female in the world but Miss Kitty 
Hobbs, my pepertes and wealthy employer's only 
child, then a beautiful hoyden, a fraction or so 
above seventeen, and entitled, by the will of a 
d-aunt, to 10,000/. long annuities, on the 

y of her marriage, or that of her becoming of 
age, whichever might first happen; no bequest 
could be more clear, or less unfettered by con- 
tingencies. The testatrix, detesting law, oust 
her brother-in-law was an attorney, had, under 
first-rate professional advice, so worded her will, 
as, if possible, to avoid the possibility of a quibble 
being raised, whereupon to found a suit. I have 
reason to admire her good sense, and to revere 
her memory ; but, judging from her portrait, 
which disfigures, rather than adorns, that side of 
my study to which the back of my chair, when I 


read or write, from long habit, I suppose, seems 
to be inveterately turned, it is no matter of re- 
gret to me that she and I were never acquainted ; 
a cross-eyed, crabbed-mouthed, crusty-cheeked 
old crone: an accidental glimpse at the innocent 
canvas that has been made thé means of perpetu- 
ating her vinegar countenance, is a suffici- 
ent to set my teeth on edge. Yet, odd to say, 
her grand-niece, the young, the blooming, so! 
eyed, rosy-mouthed Kitty, was won ly like 
her; so much go, indeed, that I have often said to 
myself, ‘Is it ible that ever this good lady 
could have looked like Kate, or that Kate will ever 
look like her !” 

Hobbs had an excellent practice. He kept no 
less than seven clerks, though only a country 
attorney. Two of them, I recollect, from the 
wide range of his business, were allowed horses. 
He was steward to the Earl of Rolthead, and 
concerned for nearly all the good old families 
within a circuit of ten or fifteen miles. “Semper 
vigilans ” was his motto, and truly no man could 
be more wide awake. He lived in good style; 
still every one who knew him, felt conscious that 
he was rapidly feathering his nest. His residence 
was in the precincts of the assize-town for the 
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county, of which, by-the-bye, he was treasurer 
and clerk of the peace, not that it matters much 
to state these circumstances. 

Now for a word or two about myself. M 
father and mother, of whom I was the only child, 
both died while I was young. I have not the 
slightest recollection of either, except a vague 
idea, indistinct, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, as 
the remembrance of some fragments of an old 
dream, that once when I was lying sick, and half- 
asleep, a tall, pale, beautiful, and richly-dressed 
lady, with large dark eyes, who, I have reason to 
know, must have been my mother, came to my 
bed-side, weeping so violently, that, as she bent 
over me, the tears fell fast and hot upon my burn- 
ing brow, and that she dabbed them up with her 
rich, glossy, raven locks, which were all dishevelled 
like those of one in utter despair. As I should 
think, that must have been the day on which my 
father suddenly died. She, I learn, did not lon 
survive him. I have a portrait of him, not at all 

repossessing—would to God I had one of her! 
f say this most intensely. I have said it a thou- 
sand times, I feel assured that I shall do soa 
thousand more. She has passed away from the 
face of the earth, and nothing remains of her on 
its surface, but one of those jetty locks, beneath 
which her marble forehead used to gleam. I have 
it, and no man’s exchequer is rich enough to buy 
it of me. It is enshrined in a little silver locket, 
sct round with minute pearls, intrinsically worth 
about a guinea, but to me the trumpery bit of bijou- 
terie is inestimable. It contains all that is, of 
one who gave me life. My path through life has 
been much checquered ; more than once, or twice, 
or thrice, I have actually wanted bread ; absolute 
starvation has stared me in the face, but I never 
have had courage enough to part with the sacred 
monument in which my mother is enshrined. 
Notwithstanding all the rubs of life, I glory 
to say she is mine still. Critics talk of the de- 
gradation of the sublime art of painting when 
applied to mere portraiture. But what stuff this 
is! Portrait painting is historical painting in 
the highest sense of the latter term. How infi- 
nitely more valuable is an authentic delineation of 
the features of Wolfe, than any imaginative com- 
ition, proposing to depict the circumstances of 
Fis death at Quebec! And in private life, what ob- 
ject of art can be so endearing as that which 
displays the well-known form, the features, and 
the expression of a much-loved relative—a mother, 
for instance, a sister who died in her teens, or a 
child, an only one, it may be, who blossomed and 
withered away while yet an infant? In such cases, 
the portrait not only affords a reminiscence, but 
is an absolute authoritative and gratifying record 
of that much-loved being, who was, and has passed 
away. I once knew an artist, who almost broke 
his heart, in fruitless attempts to make a sketch 
from memory of his departed daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl, who died when between fourteen and 
fifteen. 
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Well, on the death of my te, I was trans- 
ferred to the care of my father’s executors, each 
of whom like himself, was a downright dare-devil 
fox-hunter. They sent me, when ada enough, to 
a very expensive school; indulged me in lots of 
luxuries, and, about my fifteenth year, articled 
me, giving a very heavy premium, to a tip-top 
attorney in town. During the five years of my 
legal apprenticeship, never being deficient of 
money, I lived like a fighting cock, and being 
regarded as a young man of fortune, was made to 
learn nothing. Indeed, I took a foolish pride in 
assuming more ignorance than could fairly be 
imputed to me, of everything relating to legal 
affairs. At the close of my articles a frightful 
change came over the face of my affaira. Both 
the fox-hunters, after having dissipated my fa- 
ther’s money, suddenly went to the dogs, leaving 
me penniless. After, however, having undergone 
an infinity of mortifications, and surmounted va- 
rious appalling difficulties, I found myself, through 
the instrumentality of one, to whom, it seems, I 
happened to be kind when he was an errand-boy 
to the gentleman with whom I was articled, in- 
stalled with a seedy coat, a lank cheek, an hungry 
belly, on a stool at one of the desks in the office 
of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs; to whom my friend, the 
ci-devant errand-boy was cash clerk, and con- 
sequently, though young, shaved the top of his 
head, and wore hair porte in order to look suf- 
ficiently respectable for his important office. 

Being the junior gentleman at desk, I had to 
remain at my post, while all the others went to 
dinner. I did not regret this much, as during 
their absence, Miss Kitty, almost every day, at 
that particular time, wanted wafers, papers, or 
something or other out of the office. Gradually 
we became on familiar terms, and at length the 
young beauty, pretending to take offence at some- 
thing I said, condescended to pout at and pinch 
me. That night, ambition and love totally de- 
prived me of sleep. Early the next morning, 
while I was alone in the office, Mr. Hobbs called 
me into his room and asked me if I thought he 
might entrust me to deliver a brief. I replied, 
with a heart beating high with hope at the pros- 
pect of having an opportunity of distinguishing 
myself, that I did not know but I would do my 
best. To my dismay he hesitated for a moment, 
then turned on his heel, and walked slowly into 
the outer office; “confound it,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly returning, and speaking rather to him- 
self than to me; “I wish either of the other 
young men—either—no matter which—was in: 
for even Grundy himself, fool as he is, knows the 
routine. Where can they all be? <All?” The 
assizes were then being held at the neighbour- 
ing county town. We had a na heavy and 
important cause (a writ of right, I remember,) 
fixed to be taken the first thing on the fol- 
lowing morning; and the clerks were all, in 
fact, scouring the county in different directions 
for the purpose of bringing up a formidable 
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array of some sixty or seventy witnesses. Of 
these circumstances I was about to remind 
him; but scarcely had I spoken three words, 
when he interrupted me by foolishly exclaiming : 
“Yes—yes—I know: don’t perplex—don't worry 
—don’t enrage me. You see me in a state of— 
what shall I say /—and I must be off myself in a 
second—and yet you will.....Is there no beating 
any sense into youf Are you so utterly void of 
discrimination? But come, come,” he addcd, in 
a somewhat kinder tone, noticing my emotion; 
“don’t be agitated; for I’m not angry—not posi- 
tively angry, observe ; though its very provoking 
—very so indeed—the first instance I ever met 
with in my life, of a very stupid young fellow 
being at all sensitive. Now, attend to what I 
say. I shall intrust this case to your manage- 
ment. Don’t be frightened; for it is so utterly 
hopeless that you can scarcely blunder into any 
mischief. It is an affair of two sheep or rather 
two shoulders of mutton. The animals were 
stolen by one Higgins. After his trial and con- 
viction this morning, our client, Aminadab Loam, 
will be arraigned as receiver of part of the stolen 
ds. The constable, it seems, traced two of 
the shoulders to our client’s possession, and found 
them baking, both at once, in his oven. My noble 
client, the Earl of Rolthead, with that exalted 
benevolence which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
him, has, at the earnest and pathetic entreatics 
of the man’s sister-in-law, Miss Potiphar Loam, 
the young milliner ; and with a view of ensuring 
him a fair trial, on the glorious principle, that 
every man is to be supposed innocent, until 
Pot to be. guilty, humanely instructed me, at 
is lordship’s own costs and charges, to defend 
the prisoner. You will, therefore, hasten into 
the town, inquire for the Criminal Court, enter it 
boldly; and should the ushers attempt to stop you, 
as looking at your appearance they most probably 
will, damn them without the least delay; ask 
them who are they, you should like to know? and 
say, pushing them with an air of outraged dig- 
nity, that you’re Mr. Ephraim Hobbs’ managing 
clerk in criminal business. Never mind the lic. 
In the court, you'll be sure to sce Sir Gump- 
tion Taw, the gentleman who came to dine 
here with Serjeant Bagtheblunt, yesterday ; give 
him this brief, and as soon as the case is over, 
fight your way out of court, and run as if for your 
life, hither to inform us of the result,—ws, I say, 
for the earl himself will be here anxious to know 
the effect of his beneficent interference. Nothing 
can be more simple, you sce: achild, an idiot 
might do the business; I expect, therefore, that 
even you wont make a mess of it. Indeed, I 
don’t sce how you can,” he continued again, half 
soliloquizing ; and, as I was retiring, “or, to be 
more frank, I would not trust you, that is, had 
I any one—no matter who—any one else at 
hand.” 
Big with the consciousness of bearing a bond 
Jide brief, though merely on behalf of the re- 


ceiver of a portion of some lost sheep or so, and 
eager, if possible, to distinguish myself, I rushed, 
with zealous haste out of the house, and ran 
for nearly a mile, best pace, as the sportsmen 
say, dreading at every step to be overtaken by 
a@ countermand. In the town, all was bustle, 


eagerness and confusion. I saw many of the old | 


accustomed London faces, but avoiding recogni- 
tion, hurried onward to the court-house. Oh! 
thought I, if I can but do something noble— 
something great, in this case! with what honour 
shall I return! with what pride, to-morrow, 
while the other clerks are at dinner, shall I re- 
late the particulars of the exploit to Catherine, 
as, to use the simple language, with a mere no- 
minal alteration, of some humble songster,— 


“ The thought of Miss Kitty still ranin my mind, - 
For Love did torment me so.” 


‘Tis true the case appeared to be quite hopeless, 
as Mr. Hobbs said, still there was no knowing 
what might happen; and then, again, the more 
utterly hopeless it was, the greater honour would 
legitimately accrue to me, could I succeed in get- 
ting the pretty Miss Potiphar’s unhappy brother 
off. ‘The benevolent Lord Rolthead, in conside- 
ration of my triumphantly fulfilling his benevolent 
intentions, might positively ask me to dine at his 
table. In imagination, I was complacently pick- 
ing my teeth over his Lordship’s pine-apples and 
milk-punch, at a very square party, with Hobbs 
opposite me, and the parson of the parish acting 
as croupicr, when I reached the Court-house door. 
As luck would have it, the door-kecper of the 
criminal side happened to have been one of the 
ticket-porters in the Inn of Court where I had 
served my time. During my golden days, the 
poe lean rogue used to black my boots. Now 
he was fat, burly, and exhibited other ostensible 
signs of promotion. Llis sister—a sweet little 
blue-eyed girl—but Iet me not breathe a syl- 
lable against one, who died with a beautiful baby 
(in giving life to whom she parted with her 
own existence,) on her pillow, and whose last 
words were :—‘ Oh! if F had but the wedding- 
ring of poor Ned—which he so often offered me, 
and though he was but a humble journeyman car- 
penter—on my finger, I should feel proud to go 
to the other world in this way ; but as it is, save 
me, Doctor ! save me, for God's sake! I ean’t— 
I won’t—I mustn't dic in sin and sorrow thus.” 
Poor sweet thing! she did die, though no human 
being ever made more desperate efforts to live. 
Her brother was disconsolate at the  catas- 
trophe; and, in the hope of restoring him to 
his tranquillity, a certain grave bencher ob- 
tained him the post in which I found him offi- 
ciating. 

He recognized me in an instant. A tear (I 
solemnly swear to the fact) gushed into each of 
his eyes, as he took in, at a glance, the tout en- 
semble of ny shabby costume ; and, slily slipping 
a crown into my hand, (which, somehow or other, 
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I had not presence of mind enough to reject,) he 
opened the door, and without nen a word 
pushed me bang among the assembled bar- 
risters. 

Sir Gumption Taw, whom I had seen the day 
before on bis alighting with Serjeant Bag-the- 

*Blunt at my employer’s door, was seated at the 
opposite side of the table, nearly under the judge. 
It was impossible to get at him. I could not even 
catch his eye, until after I had contrived, through 
the medium of many barristers and attornics, 
intervening between my position and his—for the 
Court was much crowded—to forward him m 
brief. Then, indeed, his professional glance tak 
a rapid circuit of the Court, and at length fell 
upon me. I significantly bowed, and he no less 
significantly smiled. He then sat down, and with 
an affectation of desperate fortitude began to read 
the brief. Higgins, the stealer of the sheep, was 
already on his trial. Indeed, when I entered the 
Court, his Lordship had nearly concluded sum- 
ming up; and before Sir Gumption had waded 
through the sheets, I had succeeded in getting 
placed before him. The Jury, without the slight- 
est hesitation, had returned a verdict of Guilty 
against the prisoner at the bar. 

The principal, as the thief is politely designated 
on these occasions, having been tried and con- 
victed, every impediment was removed to the 
arraignment of our worthy client, the receiver. 
He was brought into the back part of the dock 
in time to hear the fag end of. the sentence pro- 
nounced on his friend, the principal. I cannot, 
in justice, describe his appearance as prepos- 
sessing. He had an immense mass of red, ropy 
hair, piled in confusion, with the ends sticking up 
like carrots, on a head as big as a bushel. His 
eyes were very small, set askew in the sockets, 
and otherwise pig-like. His nose, too, which was 
upturned, and very moveable, strikingly reminded 
me forcibly of a hog’s snout. His mouth was of 
huge dimensions, and bristling with tushes. Alto- 
gether, he looked just the sort of person that 
would take two shoulders of mutton for one meal. 
A good physiognomist might have made a tole- 
rably correct guess at the offence for which he 
was about to be tried. My heart sank within me, 
for I saw it was all up with us. When told to 
raise his hand and plead in the usual form, the 
stupid booby held up not one, but both; and at 
the appearance of the huge fat paws dangling in the 
air from his wrists, a titter, sickening to me and 
ruinous to our client, ran round the whole Court. 
Every one seemed to be struck with the same 
idea; and before the titter had subsided, the wag 
of the circuit, an old bottle-nosed little barrister, 
remarked, with a grin, to his Lordship, that “ the 
prisoner at the bar actually came into Court with 
the fact upon him, for ¢wo such shoulder-of- 
mutton fists I, for one, never beheld.” Bad as 
his jest was, it set the whole Court, as usual in 
such cases (for the worst of jokes will tell in a 
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Criminal Court), on the broad grin. The Judge 
looked at the jury—the jury looked at the Judge 
—the Bar looked at both—and the spectators at 
all three; and each party, kceping the other in 
countenance, a general giggle ensued, in which 
even the booby at the bar could not refrain from 
joining. To me, alone, it was no joke. 

While the indictment was being read, the 
jury, to do them justice, carefully compared the 
charges therein contained with the prisoner's 
countenance, from which, however, conviction 
scemed to flash upon their minds at the utte- 
rance of every word. Our counsel looked at me 
across the table, and, by the mode in which he 
took snuff, and threw down our brief, telegraphi- 
cally told me that there was not the slightest 
chance. The first witness (a parish constable), 
ambitious to prove all that he possibly could, com- 
pletely settled the question with his Lordship, 
who, when two alder of mutton, clearly be- 
longing to the stolen sheep, were proved to have 
been traced, beyond the slightest doubt, by the 

arochial functionary, into the prisoner's oven, 
looked most significantly at the jury, and the 
jury, in return, looked most significantly at him. 
1t was clear that they perfectly understood each 
other —the prisoner was to be found guilty. 
Nothing sould save him ; and the hope of distin- 
guishing myself on this occasion ceased to flutter 
in my breast. Be it observed, I did not care a 
farthing for the fellow, for he was evidently guilty, 
but burned to get him off, for my own credit and 
advancement. Such is law. ; 

“ That is my case, my Lord,” said the prose- 
cutor’s counsel, after the witnesses had been 
examined, cross-examined, and re-examined, each 
of the last two processes having more clearly 
shown the guilt of the prisoner than its prede- 
cessor, Of the result it was impossible to enter- 
tain a doubt. A verdict of guilty, and a sentence 
of transportation for life, stared us in the face. 
Nor were we unprepared for it. Our counsel was 
making himself agreeable to a beautiful young 
married lady, sitting within three of his Lordship, 
on the circular bench. I sat pale as a shect, just 
below the felons’ bar—while our client stood 
just above and behind me, convulsively grasping 
the iron spikes in front of his ignominious enclo- 
sure, and jabbering like a frightened bear in 
his den. % 

My Lord had arranged his seat so as to sum 
up with ease, and the jury turned to him with 
open mouths. Before he began, however, he 
thought fit to blow his nose. Odd as it may 
seem, this trifling event had a material influence 
on the destinies of myself and of the prisoner at 
the bar. During the operation, an idea flashed 
like lightning on my brain, and modest as I was, 
I felt. instinctively compelled to broach it—ay, 
even in open court, with my own voice, than the 
sound of which, to a retiring youth, in a public 
assembly, nothing can be more awful. 
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“ Gentlemen of the Jury,” said the Judge, “ I 
beg leave” — 

“ My Lord,” quoth I, in a trembling tone, 
interrupting his address. 

“ Silence in the Court,” vociferated the usher. 

‘How dare you interrupt the proceedings, 
young man?!” quoth the Judge, in a solemnity of 
tone that seemed to drive every drop of blood in 
my body to my overcharged heart. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the Jury? 

“ My Lord—my Lord !” I emphatically gasped. 

‘© Who is this youth?” inquired his Lordship. 

“A clerk,” I believe, of my respectable client,” 
responded our counsel; “ Mr. Zachary Hobbs, 
who happens to be concerned for the prisoner.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” ejaculated my Lord. “ Well, 
young gentleman, what have you to say?” 

“ My Lord,” I replied, worked up to a pitch 
of desperation, for all eycs were turned upon me, 
and there was no possibility of receding from the 
conspicuous station which I had so rashly as- 
sumed, “‘ it is impossible, on account of the press 
of barristers, to get round to our counsel in this 
case, who would doubtless press the point I have 
to urge, if instructed so to do, with much more 
force than mysclf; but such, I humbly submit, is 
no reason why the prisoner should not have the 
benefit of it. 

“ Certainly,” said his Lordship ; “ waiving 
forms, tell us at once, young gentleman, what is 
your point.” 

“ Why, my Lord,” said I, somewhat encou- 
raged, ‘ the prosecutor's case is concluded.” 

“« Decidedly,” quoth the Bench. 

“ Well, then,” said I, getting bolder by degrees, 
“what has he proved? First, that two shee 
were stolen—granted. Secondly, that two abouk 
ders of such sheep were found baking in our 
client’s oven—granted again; but what is our 
client charged with in the indictment? This, 
namely, for having feloniously received, and being 
found in possession of, two shoulders of such 
two sheep. I admit his having been detected in 
the apparent ownership of the two shoulders ; 
but no one has proved that one belonged to one 
of the sheep, and the other to the other—no wit- 
ness has sworn that they were not right and left. 
Had any one shown in evidence that they were 
two right shoulders, or two left, then our client 
might have been convicted of having received 
‘parts of the said two sheep ;’ but as the tes- 
timony stands, he may only have had two shoul- 
ders of one of them—one right, and the other 
left. He cannot, therefore, be convicted of having 
feloniously received parts of the éo sheep, when 
perhaps, (and he is entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt,) he may only have received two limbs 
of one of them.” 

The Judge listened to me—so, indeed, the 
whole Court—with breathless attention; and, 
when I concluded, his Lordship threw himself 
back on the bench with the tock and air of an 


exceedingly ill-used man. Our counsel bit his 
hang-nails with much ferocity, increased, I pre- 
sume, at not having had the credit of taking 
such an objection himself. The twelve aoed 
men and true stared stupidly into each other's 
faces, like so many mystified sheep in a pen; and 
the brute at the bar, who seemed to be conscious 
that affairs had taken a turn in his favour, began 
to dance the double-shuffle, whistling at the same 
time, with great energy, the tune of ‘ Go to the 
Devil and shake yourself,” through his nose. It 
was no easy task to subdue him to propriety ; but 
this being at length effected by the gaoler and 
his assistants, literally—all other means to put an 
end to so gross a scandal failing—by two of them 
holding his arms, a third hanging hard by his legs, 
and a fourth griping him tight by the proboscis ; 
the Judge, still looking indignant, leant forward 
over his desk, and thus addressed the Bar in 

neral, but our counsel in particular, to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘* Really, this sort of a thing is 
far from being productive of delight. Gentlemen 
seem to forget the heavy responsibility thrown 
upon the Bench. When counsel are employed for 
prisoners, the Court relies on their attention to 
every point that can be brought forward in favour of 
the accused. But what’s the consequence? Here 
is a man who, however guilty he may be in a 
moral point. of view, yet, looking at the indict- 
ment, is, in the eye of the law, perfectly innocent. 
I should have summed up strongly against him; 
the verdict would doubtless have been Guilty; 
and, laying my hand upon my heart, I solemnly 
declare it was my intention to have transported 
him for life. Now, I ask, is not this awful? 
Positively it’s quite amazing to me that the point, 
so well put by his client's clerk—a point so very 
obvious—should not have occurred to the inge- 
nious counsel retained by the prisoner.” 

“ My Lord,” exclaimed the gentleman thus 
directly alluded to, and almost bursting with 
vexation; “allow me to submit that the point, 
being—as your Lordship is pleased to observe— 
so very obvious, it is more strange that even the 
Court itself ”— 

“Oh! don’t take what I’ve said as being at all 
derogatory to a gentleman of such high talents as 
yourself,” interrupted the Judge, recollecting, 
perhaps, on a sudden, and sorry to have forgotten 
while making the previous observations, that he 
had hopes of being, on & vacancy occurring, 
placed at the head, cither of his own, or one of 
the other Courts of Westminster; and that the 
person whom he addressed, though nobody, as it 
were, at the bar, was an M.P., and nearly allied 
to a noble family possessing the most exalted 
ur interest. ‘“ What I have said,” his 

ordship continued, “ I wish to be understood in 
a general sense. Besides,” he added, with a 
leer at the lady to whom our counsel had been 
speaking, and whom for the first time (the 
lovely creature haying just thrown back her 
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rich Valenciennes veil over her satin bonnet), I 
now discovered to be the rich heiress, the general 
toast, supreme beauty, and absolute pride of the 
whole county, my employer's rompish daughter, 
Kate ;—“ in Miss Kitty Hobbs's presence we must 
not be severe, for, as the immortal poet (I forget 
his name) aptly says ;— 
“ If to Aie share some trivial errors fall, 
Look in her face and you'll forget them all.” 

A buzz of approbation arose, and the delicious 
Kitty, blushing up to her brilliant eyes, hastily 
and awkwardly w down her Valenciennes 
veil. How my heart palpitated ! 

For a moment silence prevailed. It was 
broken by the Judge thus abruptly addressing 
Serjeant Bagtheblunt, leading counsel for the 

rosecution. ‘* Well, Brother heblunt, what 
ve you to urge against the objection ?” 

Lass the matter entirely with your Lord- 
ship,” replied the Serjeant. 

“ Then, gentlemen,” quoth his Lordship, ad- 
dressing himself to the jury with much gravity, 
“I am bound to direct an acquittal. Two sheep 
have clearly been stolen, and two shoulders of 
the stolen mutton have been undeniably traced 
to the prisoner's oven; but it has not heen proved 
that such two shoulders were, as the indictment 
charges, ‘parts of the said two sheep:’ for all 
we know, they might be parts only of one of 
them. You must, therefore, of course, find the 
prisoner not guilty.” 

The jury did so; and I rushed out of Court, 
dancing with joy. I hastened homewards, enjoy- 
ing by anticipation, as I went, the hearty applause 
of my respected employer. On ing the win- 
dow of his private office, I saw him closeted with 
Lord Rolthead. Both of them caught a glimpse 
of me, and no sooner had I entered the house, 
than I was summoned to their presence. 

** Well, what’s the result?” quoth my em- 
ployer, as I entered the room. 

“« Transported for life, of course ?” apatheti- 
cally observed Lord B. 

‘““No, my Lord,” said I, delighted at his anti- 
cipation. 

“« What !” quoth he, in a drawling tone; ‘you 
haven’t let them hang him, I hope, young man, 
have you?” 

“Far from it my Lord,” I replied with affected 
nonchalance. “ He’s acquitted.’ 

“ Acquitted !” exclaimed my employer, drop- 
ping his nether jaw. 

“ Preposterous,” said his Lordship. ‘‘ The 
fellow’s guilt was so clear, that all the lawyers in 
the universe could not have got him off. You 
must be mistaken, young man, from your imper- 
fect acquaintance with ‘al forms. Acquitted, 
eh? That would be unfortunate, indced, after 
my having gone to the expense, and taken the 
precaution, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, of employing my own confidential profes- 
sional adviser on his behalf. Acquitted, eh? 
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You are wrong, young gentleman, you ought to 
be more attentive—you ought, indeed.” 

‘Your Lordship will be good enough to excuse 
him, I hope,” said the attorney; “a mistake on 
this point is to be attributed to inexperience, and, 
I fear, an unusual degree of dullness. Quit the 
room, sir, hasten back to the Court, and for the 
satisfaction of his Lordship, procure from the 
clerk of the arraigns an official minute of the 
vagabond’s conviction and sentence. It’s not 
quite regular—but get it at any price; stay, men- 
tion my name. Fly. Through your stupidity, 
I shall be labouring under a serious imputation 
until you return.” 

At this moment a sudden but terrific uproar 
was heard in the outer office, and before one could 
whistle, in burst Aminadab Loam, with all the 
official establishment, excepting myself, hanging, 
like duckweeds about a pike pursuing a trout, 
from various parts of his body and limbs. To 
him, the stalwart vagabond, a posse of pale, lean 
lawyer’s clerks offered no impediment. Lord 
Rolthead was struck aghast; Lawyer Hobbs 
trembled from head to foot; and to speak the 
truth I myself felt far more uncomfortable 
than before, for the brute had evidently been 
drinking since his discharge. 

“¢ Liberty for ever !” vociferated he; “liberty ! 
my Lord! and moreover thank your Lordship for 
it. I come to pay my respects as soon as pos- 
sible. Hurrah! hurrah! I say for Lord Rolt- 
head, and three cheers, twice a week, afore the 
church door for Lawyer Hobbs. Hang all trans- 

ortation, and transport all hanging! Mind me, 

ord, I sha’n’t forget this. Never more, while 
Aminadab Loam lives, shall a hare be wired, or 
a pheasant noosed in your preserves; I means to 
cut it; and further than that, every one else shall 
cut it, too, in this parish, or feel a fist most folks 
have aright to be afeard of, meaning my own. 
No more baked shoulders of sheep for supper; 
nay, nay, I feels, though I’m handy nigh to drunk, 
areformed man. And what d’ye think has made 
meso? Why, your kindness. I've gota place at 
plough already, and means to go home to mother 
and ery like a child. Excuse me, my Lord, but 
your Lordship and Lawyer Hobbs for ever! 
Hurra! I be a new man. But I say, Master 
Hobbs,” he added, looking significantly towards 
me, “that’sa deep un. Keep asharp eye upon him, 
or, mind me, he’ll do you.” : 

So saying, the fellow, attended by the clerks 
whom he had dragged into the room with him, 


-departed, and I was again left with Lord Rolt- 


head and Mr. Hobbs. 

“This is very strange, Hobbs,” his Lordship was 
pleased to remark. 

“ Perfectly unaccountable,” replied the at- 
torney. 

“ Your stupid clerk, then, it seems, was right 
after all.” 

“It would seem so, indeed,” responded my 
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employer, “but how in the name of fortune,” 
he added, addressing himself to me, ‘did this 
oceur? Sir Gumption must have been mad.” 

In reply I gave him a plain, unvarnished ac- 
count of the whole affair, at the conclusion of 
which, after having exchanged a most significant 
look with Lord Rolthead, he arose from his seat, 
clutched me by the elbow, and so conducted me 
through the outer office, to his front door, where, 
with sarcastic politeness, he wished me an exces- 
sively good afternoon, pledged himself to forward 
my portmanteau, with a quarter’s salary in lieu 
of notice, to the Bull Inn, no less speedily than 
would be possible, and advised me to seek for a 
more extensive arena in which to display my 
talents; “ for,” he observed, ‘ believe me, young 
gentleman, you are much too clever to have your 
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extraordinary talents buried in so dull and honest 
a village as this.” 

As he, rather rudely, pushed me down the 
le from his front door, ue Gumption Taw, in 
a flashy curricle, containing, besides himself, a 
young tiger behind, the glorious Miss Kitty, and 
her pet poodle in front, pulled up at the foot of 
them. : 

I went away, disconsolate as ever man or boy 
could possibly be ; and yet I trust the kind reader 
will be gratified to know, that, as the song says, 
“T managed my matters so neatly,” that withia 
six weeks from the time when I was almost 
kicked from the door of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs, 
on account of my want of stupidity, Sir Gump- 
tion Taw was jilted, and [ became, by stratagem, 
the matrimonial yokefellow of my darling Kate. 


Py 
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Tux greenwood wild, to the roving child, 
With its brake and deepen’d dell, 
With its fitful gleam in the pale moon beam, 
Seems the work of magic spell. 
His pleasures here are found—no care 
Steals over his lightsome soul— 
For the spangled sky, with its dome so high, 
Presents him the promis’d goal ; 
And he looks and laughs for his home so bright, 
Which should come ere the morrow descends in night, 
And the thick groves ring as they hear the song 
Of the roving boy while he strolls along. 


He has seen the spring, and the young birds wing 
Their way to the tallest pine, 

Fas watch’d their rest ’neath the mother’s breast, 
Still his hand’s unstain’d by crime. 

No spoiler he of their liberty— 
Or else for the rover wild, 

Those scenes so dear of the greenwood here 
Soon would lose their solace mild ; 

And while stars fly up with sparkling spring, 

He is waiting with hope when time shall bring 

The day he'll readily take his flight, 

To dwell in those realms of diamond light. 


The Spring is gone, and the Summer come, 
Fields wave high their golden sheen, 

And the harvest cheer of the rip’ning year 
Is spread on the village n. 

But he seeks the brook with anxious look, 
For his soul still longs to mount, 

And lists to the rill, while rippling shrill, 
For call from the fairy fount. 


But its gurgling note, though a pleasant sound, 
Has failed in producing that joyous bound 
Which would to the rover sure have come, 
Had it told a tale of his welcome home. 


The trees have now shed their leafy head, 
And the wind is cold and chill, 

And the garner’d store on the well-thresh'd floor, 
With the heavy crashing mill, 

Bid all prepare for the close of year ; 
But the child still seeks the grove, 

And his voice full strong is fir'd with song 
In praise of his greenwood love. 

And the cheerful hearth he seeks that night, 

Telling his mother, with proud delight, 

That ere the morrow shall dawn in day, 

In a starry home he'll be far away. 


She has laid him down in his russet gown, 
And his tabor pipe put by; 

The berries red hang o’er his head, 
But his eye’s towards the sky ; 

And his bed with leaves and strowen sheaves 
She has made near the oaken tree, 

For the hectic flush, like a summer blush, 
Says the spirit soon will flee. 

But to soothe her grief, as the ebb of life 

Is passing strong—with emotion strife 

She cries, while the birds still near him sing, 

“Why weep ?—I shall return with spring.” 


D. M.E. 








HE town of 
B , in Derby- 
shire, is situated 
on the gentle ac- 
clivity of a hill 
of — considerable 
height, one of a 
great many similar eminences which extend for seve- 
several miles along the banks of a mountain stream, 
whose impetuous ‘course is broken here and there in 
its devious way, as it winds and curls like a glittering 
snake, with numerous falls: the foaming waters at 
these spots leap over the barriers of rock which inter- 
cept them, rushing and murmuring with incessant 
sound, and ‘continue to hurry along by the rich mea- 
dows and flowery banks shaded with fine trees which 
make the scene one of peculiar beauty. The stream 
is occasionally aonel be bridges of antique form, 
steep and heavy with pointed buttresses, in the recesses 
of which are steps for the convenience of the nume- 
rous anglers and loiterers who hang over its peronets, 
and where once a cross looked forth upon the flood 
beneath. ; 

Following the course of the clear little river one 
way, it is lost to the eye amidst its windings between 
the overshadowing hills which spread out and intersect 
each other in all directions, some covered with emerald 
fields to the summit, others crowned with thick rich 
woods in which the various tints and forms of the ash, 
chestnut, oak, pine, cedar, and yew are remarkable. 
The hawthorn grows here to a very great size, and late 
in the spring flourishes in extreme beauty, the 
branches being covered with wreaths of snowy flowers 
of the purest hue, or occasionally blossoms of a deli- 
cate pink, which perfume the air in every direction : 
these charming trees are scattered at the edges of the 
woods, by the river side, and in the meadows, in infi- 
nite profusion, and beneath glow flowers of every colour 
amongst the fresh grass—the forget-me-not and the 
milkwort predominating and casting a pale blue veil, 
as it were, over the fields, while in other places the 
rich tints of the kingcup throw a net of gold over the 
meadows. 

Vor. I. 
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From the height of every one of the fine hills above 
the town, the buildings which form it are seen cluster. 
ing, asif for protection, beneath the walls of the high 
and commanding tower of the antique’ church, whose 
circular arches, ornamented with mysterious-looking 
heads and zigzag mouldings, prove its venerable date. 

Here and there, half way up the eminences, in‘many 
directions, handsome and well-built modern houses 
appear from the midst of luxuriant gardens and groves. 
Almost all are of a shape which shows that a taste for 
antiquities pervades the spot ; but there is one which, 
when once discerned amidst the dark thick foliage 
which surrounds it, cannot be mistaken for an edifice 
of modern erection, built in imitation of the abodes of 
@ race past away. 

When you are on low ground, and are crossing 
the pretty green meadows through which the stream 
meanders, you cannot at first perceive the house, for 
a circle of high overarching trees, much darker in tint 
than any of those of younger ‘oh which surround 
them, entirely shroud the building: it is only after 
passing two lodges, and following a walk for some dis- 
tance, that you suddenly stand before an opening 
which discovers a gateway, flanked by two long ranges 
of low grey buildings which extend some distance, at 
the extremity of which the upper part of a house can 
be discerned above the wall. 

It is formed of a confused medley of turrets, gable 
ends and chimneys, and its shape is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define. Above, beyond, and around, it is 
hemmed in with immense dark trees: if you mount 
the steep hill on the descent of which it is built, you 
meet au with an enormously high wall shaded with 
large branches, while on the opposite side of the road 
a thick grove endeavours in vain to conceal the rushin, 
sparkling river pie and murmuring along towards 
a stone foot-bridge which spans it, nearly opposite 
the first gate which gives entrance to this singular 
fabric. ‘ 
This bridge is very long and narrow, and has the 
same angular projections common in this part of the 
country: in one of the centre recesses there are the 
broken remains of a stone cross, long Stee dearer 
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A large ait, covered with trees, interrupts the river, 
while a foaming waterfall, just above, chates into anger 
again. <A pile of dark red and grey rocks rise per- 
pendicalsrly from amidst a thick wood at some dis- 
tance; and the luxuriant foliage of the same wood, 
through which a road has been cut, shuts out all fur- 
ther view. 

Immediately behind the antique house to whith red 
stone bridge conducts, is an abandoned \iintry ot kei 
stained stone, and heaps of grey ruin are so mixe arith 
the excavations, that at first it is difficult to decide 
whether the arches and bridge we sce are natural or 
accidental. 

A gigantic wall of great thickness encloses a park 
i with rich dark trees, whose high close branches 
prevent a glinipse of the house appearing ; and at one 
extremity there is what seems to have been formerly a 
bridge over a fosse, beneath which a dark grim arch 
proclaims that on that spot once stood a strong tower 
or castle, which neither time nor violence has been 
able entirely to remove from the face of the earth. 

Concerning this mansion, a friend of mine related 
to me the following circumstances :— 

It was my fortune, in the summer of 1842, to visit 
this part of the country, where the diversion of angling 
can be procured in great perfection in the clear streams 
of the neighbourhood. I had been led by the beauty 
of the weather and the uncertainty of my sport to 
sothe distance from the town where I was staying, 
and, by the time I began to ‘think of returning, the 
clouds had gathered very ominously over the high 
hills round, the wind began to howl in the hollows, 
and in a short time the rain descended in torrents : 
it was late in the evening, and I packed up my fishing 
apparatus, and rn ared for a wet walk home; but 
when I reached the little stone bridge over the torrent 
opposite the ancient mansion just described, the storm 
becathe so violent that I hastened towards a thick 

‘ove of trees which promised shelter: lightning, and 
increasing peals of thunder warned me, howeyer; that 
it was unsefe to remain there; and following the skirt- 
ing wall of the garden, I came at length to a gate, 
which, being ajar, I pushed open, and found myself in 
& dreary court-yard. The barking of a dog attracted 
the attention of an,old woman, who stood in a door- 
way near; and to her I hastened without further cere- 
many, and begged half an hour’s shelter. ; 

My appearance told my story, for I was drenched 
with rain and had all my tackle with me; she could 
not, therefore, suspect me to be a thief; and when I 
assured her beforehand I was an honest angler, she 
siiled scot Kumouredly, and said they were seldom 
visited by suspicious characters in that part of the 
world. ‘ You are more likely to stand in awe of 
ghosts,” I observed, looking up at the grey gloomy 
turrets which frowned through the dark clouds above. 

“Qh! then you have heard of our reputation here,” 
answered she, “although you area stranger. But I 
suppose every one knows about the Lady and her Son.” 

surprised her by announcing my ignorance of the 
story to which she alluded ; and she was not long be- 
fore she told me the legend attached to the house of 
which she was the present guardian, and, except a 
stable-man, the only inhabitant. 

Before, however, she began her story, she conducted 
me to a distant part of the house, and opening a low 
door with a circular arch ornamented with a Saxon 


pattern, introduced me to the chapel, a small building 
with a low groined roof, lighted by several windows in 
which some panes of painted glass still remained : on 
the stone floor beneath one of these lay a figure very 
perfect, but evidently of antique date, by the form of 
the dress, which was that of a female, having a robe 
fastened on each shoulder with a brooch, and wearing 
m the head a coronet and veil. A lion was at the 
mt Hija lioness supported the feet. In her arms 
ghe Hell at fitfant, one of whose hands was caressing 
her bak Rid the other held a scroll on which were 
trace! anal so nearly effaced as to be read with 
ditticulty ; Wilt Which announced her as “the Lady 
Constance, fur *hom, with her son, the reader was 
solicited to prit,” 

“ This tots,” said my conductress, “ beldtigs to a 
lady of high ritik, who had suffered soie wrong in her 
day, or else het Spirit could not be so titieasy for so many 
years: for she still walks with Her child in her arms, 
as you see it there. It is ridt the fashion now to 
believe these things, but it is nevertheless as true as 
that no one belonging to this family tan ever shut a 
sce after them ; and that,I hatt had reasdit ciibugh to 

now.” ¢ 

You tell me a ay a thing; sald I, laughing, 
“which reminds me of & college pe BF mine who 
had that same failing, for Which be a8 suffittently 
worried.” E : : 

“ What was his name!” ask shits, 

“Julian Frecheville,” I replied ; at filth ake tamed 
on me a look of surprise. ‘ 

“It is no wonder,” she exclaimed, solemnly— there 
never was a Frecheville yet who could shut a door ; 
he must have been the son of the last owner of this 
very house, and to him it now belongs, but he never 
came here yet, and I dare say never will, as no one can 
live in the old place who has any of the old blood in 
them. For fifty years I have iced bere, and five times 
I have seen the lady and her son walk out of that 
chapel along the old hall, and throw herself off the 
tower at the north side. The day after I have seen 
this, came the news of the death of one of the family, 
and no eldest son has ever lived beyond the age of 
twenty.” 5 ae 

“My friend,” said I, “is very nearly that age 
now—” 

«T know it,” returned she, “ but he will never see 
twenty-one, for the spirit appeared a week ago, and it 
is a sign that never fails.” ; 

Ilooked at the old housekeeper, and observed that 
there was a wandering wildness in her eye, which told 
that the monomania which had taken possession of 
her mind, probably from her secluded way of lite, had 
somewhat unsettled her intellect, but I listened with 
some interest as she went on with the story which she 
seemed to take a pleasure in relating. 

It was one stormy evening in winter, when the moors 
were covered with snow several fect deep, that the 
porter of this huuse—this is many years ago I am 
telling you of—as he was closing the wicket of the 
drawbridge, thought he heard a low wailing ery, which 
made him pause. Le distinetly heard the chapel bell, 
which was tolling curfew, but after listening a little, 
nothing else was audible, and he was just shutting the 
gate when the same cry attracted him again, aud this 
time he felt convinced that it was a child's voice. 
He looked out, and plainly discerned through the 
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snow; f fethale figure closely veiled, carrying something 
in her arms, approaching the house : presently it came 
near, and as it did so, he heard these words, —“ For the 
love of our Blessed Lady, give shelter to me and my 
son.” 

The porter was so taken by surprise that he could 
not Féply, and the female glided into the court-yard, 
pushing by him sé qttickly that he could hardly be- 
lieve Whitt had happened: He shut the site, and 
adva a i the, Straiger, Who in a low trémtlots 
accel! old hith Hi shé had lost het hy; and Shoiild 
t aes with her ihfant; but fot the 


sot OF the & ‘ Hell} Which had guided her safely, 
i 


hayé péiishell iit 
«Tit He ul “86 th the shrine of the Blessed 
Liidly of 3 ferex; ANE thioke offet up my prayers for our 
deli thy; ith the 1b HE Giteat you to give me Sine 
fost fT itn YeRF faihit:? 

‘hee WAS an AE uf Coiiall About the lilly Which 
at i FOreeH ith to comply with whiterér she de- 
sired HeCHF Hhiclys fi led her té the chapel; and left 
he Her kHbEs ‘at THE iltar: 

Heli HG Feturietl the lay Had fi8eH from her 
pratt ahd Hari iii abFOSS the eotirt hscended 
witli Hii & ABH OF Staiks w i ‘i {6 fi Still room 
at the a & tower! here HE Had ilaeed refresh- 


meuts {oF i | . ans 
Hi Fottt 1d iH GHe? Hexed the Sthingtt: 
orrow,” answered thie porter, 






“He ig Expected to. 
“unless this fall of stiow detaitis him; for hé is gone 
some miles distant to fetch his bride, to whom he was 
married at it futhe?’§ Castle a week since.” 

“Is he then really married?” was the question 
asked by the lady, in a hollow voice. 

“Yes; as I told you, a week since: she is the 
daughter of the richest lord in Derbyshire, and is the 
greatest beauty in the country.” 

“I shall not intrude,” said the lady ; “he will not 
find me here when he arrives: I only ask this night’s 
repose, and I only wished to commend myself and my 
son to the care of Heaven.” 

The porter then retired, and left his guests in the 
tower ; but what was his horror on rising at daybreak, 
té behold the lady with her dead infant clasped to her 
breast; dashed a mangled corpse on the stones at the 
foot of the tower. 

He was so muth overcome with terror that he knew 
not what to do: he had mentioned to no one the ar- 
rival of thi lady, as he feared tlie old seneschal, who 
was a harsh nian, would blame him for having allowed 
her to enter. He called his wife, and together th 
carried away the bodies, and cofcealed them in a vault 
near the chapel, removing all traces of the fearful 
abcident as vl as possible. 

He never mentioned what had happened, but it 
Pre ed much on his mind, and he often wished he 

had courage to tell it: to his wife alone could he 
venture to speak on the subject, and her fears so 
much overcame her loquacity, that no one but them- 
selves ever knew of the transaction at the time. 

The snow, meanwhile, increased so much, and con- 
tinued so long, that it was three weeks from the time 
of the stranger lady's arrival before the master of 
the house, Julian Frecheville, returned to his home ; 
but, contrary to all expectation, he brought no bride 
with him, and when he crossed the drawbridge it was 
evident to the old porter, who had known him from 
child, that he was an altered man. 
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The fitst order that he gave, as he entered soli- 
tary and mournful, attended only by one squire, who 
was as #loomy as himself, was, that the door of the 
mansion should ftom henceforth never be closed night 
or day, and that the porter should watch continually 
lest any one should claim hospitality. 

For three years Julian Frecheville remained sad arid 
unsociable, and his formet gay and pleasing manners 
were quite changed ; he would see none of his com- 
panions, and would sit for Hours at the wittdow of a 
tower which looked far over the moors, gazing as if for 
sdthe dbject which tiever blessed his sight. He would 
sigh ahd jeep; and in the silenve of night the old 
porter, whose conscience kept him wakeful; would 
observe him continually descend the stairs to the 
chapel, and there, at the altar of the Virgin; pray for 
hours. 

Having seen this for some time, at last the porter 
could not resist the feeling he had of desiring to com- 
mune with his master, and to relate to him the event 
which had so thuch disturbed him. 

Accordingly one night he entered the chapel at the 
same tinie as his master, and meeting him in the disle, 
threw himself on his knees and recounted to him the 
whole story. : 

Julian listened, pale as death and gasping for breath, 
enquired if both were dead—the mother and child— 
when they were taken up. , 

When he lieard that they were, he became calm, 
but there twas a fixed look of despait in his face which 
terrified his servarit, as he heard him say— 

“Unhappy Constance—Constance indeed! hadst 
thou waited bat one day !—but it is too late!” 

He died raving that same night: and it was soon 
after, on his death-bed confession to a priest, that the 
porter revealed what was thus known. When Julian 
expired, the last words he uttered, were— 

‘Never shut the door—she may come yet.” 

“He left a will—written just before he was seized with 
delirium—commanding that a tomb should be erected 
in the chapel of his house, with effigies—in fact, the 
same as those you, sir, have just seen—a lady and a 
child : no one ever knew who she was, nor her history, 
but from that time this house has been haunted by 
her ghost on the occasion of any death in the family, 
and no one of Julian Fretheville’s race has ever been 
able to shut a doof after them from that day to 
this.’’* 


* In the antique church df Scardiffe, not far from Bolsover 
Castle in Derbyshire, is a singular monument, to which a legend 
is attached, that the Lady and Child, whose effigies there repose, 
were wandering in the neighbouritif foods on a winter’s evening, 
and were saved from perishing | phe Wy fre sound of the curfew 
bell, which guided theth to Scatdiffe: “What the history of the 
desolate mother may, have beer, is Amster}. The sexton tells 
you that she was tlie daughte! of ki Charles and a princess, 
as the crown on het head testifies, . The Sguit Ae ry well 
executed, and there is considefabte o ME {ii tlic lady’s expres- 
sion. The child holds a scroll, ich, in Leonine verses 
engraved in Lombardic capitals, ly defaced, is this inscrip- 
tion: 

Nicsu . . - . ulier jacet tumulata 
Constans et grata Constancia jure vocata 

Ca genetrice data proles requiescat humata 
Quanquam pece . « us sint cumulata 
Crimine purgata cum prole Johanne beata 

Vivat, prefata sanctorum scde locata. 


Amen. 
The Frechevilles had the manor of Scardiffe till it was for- 
feited, in 1275, by Adam, who joined the alo ia 
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I was amused at the time at the narrative of the 
old lady, told with the sincerest belief in its truth ; but 
after I returned to London, and its season, I forgot the 
circumstance, till a few days ago I received a letter 
from a friend at Toulouse, of which I give an ex- 
tract :— E 

‘You recollect our friend Julian, who never could 
shut a door after him ?—well, to prove how necessary 
it is to break people of bad habits, I must tell you— 
though I grieve to do it so seriously, of his fate. He 
was eivaline te the Pyrenees, in the winter, a thi 
which none but an Englishman would do; he 
taken a mule and a guide from St. Jean Pied de Port 
to Roncesvalles, and had reached the latter place in a 
snow storm. He was glad to get shelter in a peer 
hut of some peasants, who allowed him to sleep there 
rather reluctantly, as they said the country was so un- 
settled that they knew not who was friend or foe. It 
seems he got up in the night, for you know how fan- 
ciful he was, to observe the effect of the moonlight on 
the fine forest near—for he was heard exclaiming, in 
-Basque, of which language he had made himself a pro- 
ficient, in admiration of the beauty of the scene. The 
next morning, the peasants finding he did not appear, 
at.a late hour mounted to his dormitory, and to their 
horror found him lifeless, stabbed in several places ; 
his portmanteau rifled, his purse gone, his clothes 


strewn on the floor, and the door of the loft in which = 


he slept, which was reached by a ladder at the back 
of the house, open; he had forgotten to shut it after 
him, Poor fellow! he was twenty that very day, 
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and was heir to a fine estate somewhere in Derby- 
shire!’ 


/ 





From the nature of the trade in which I am engaged, 
and the conspicuous situation of my shop, in the most 
thronged part of the northern entrance to the busy 
town of Birmingham, I was most particularly exposed 
to the visits of the colliers during the late calamitous 
strike: well aware of the entire justice of their de- 
mands, wondering at their patient forbearance, and 
feeling in my heart that they were perfectly justified in 
the course they had taken, of course it became my 
duty to do all that I could to comfort and assist them. 
As the first group departed from my door, I promised, 
in my own mind, that I would never allow one to go 
away unassisted. This, ] afterwards found, was a vow 
of tremendous magnitude, and not to be kept Ww a per- 
son in my humble circumstances; accordingly, I should 
have the mortification of ‘ailing, had it not been 
for the prompt and powerful assistance of two or three 
female Merce, whose activity in collecting all the 
“omnium gatherum”’ of their kitchens, and confiding 
the same to me for distribution, to my infinite satis- 
faction, enabled me to perform my vow, and conferred 
happiness on many a family. 

‘o the credit of the working men of Birmingham, 
they nobly contributed, out of their scanty wages, to 
the relief of the distressed groups of called which 
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swarmed in our streets. They would desire them to 
attend on Saturday nights, at the various manufactories, 
and as they, the workmen, came out from receiving 
wages, every man regularly handed over his donation 
to the collier appointed to receive for each group. The 
great majority of the shopkeepers also did their duty, 
as members of that great feaua family of which these 
poor sufferers were part. But, alas! what shall I— 
what can I say—of our upper classes, our rich and in- 
fluential meaiaty, our aristocracy, in fact !—why, 
that, with some few bright exceptions, they acted sat to 
the eternal character of an aris —they were like 
the priest in the parable, “they passed on the other 
side ;’—they not only did no good themselves, but 
they tried to prevent others. Placards were issued by 
the authorities, ordering all colliers found begging in 
our streets to be sent tc prison. Still they came; and 
though, in obedience to the law, they did not beg, their 
anxious earnest looks, their odd attire, their stran, 
and wondering straggling about the streets, sufficiently 
‘identified them, and needed no interpretation. They 
were frankly called into the houses and fed. Out 
came more placards, warning the inhabitants of the 
enormity they were committing in relieving misery. 
Of course these were treated with the contempt they 
merited. (The Birmingham people think with the 
Duke of Newcastle.) Then policemen were stationed 
at the northern entrance of the town, to intercept and 
detain them as they came in. That proved complete 
folly, for they came by circuitous routes, and the towns- 
people allowed them to sleep in stables, outhouses, &c. 
An acquaintance of mine used to “litter down” six- 
teen every night for a fortnight. 

Thus much upon the state of affairs in Birmingham, 
during that memorable period ; as to the state of the 
great mining district, from whence these poor creatures 
came, it was, and is, lamentable in the extreme. The 
human mind naturally rejects the alternative of begging 
as long as any thing remains; and, with this feelin; 
(creditable to our nature), many a family avoide 
begging as long as they had a single article to sell ; 
pawnbrokers had declined loans some time ; even after 
all was gone, they have been known to stay in their 
naked homes until one or more of the children sickened, 
when the master-principle of woman’s nature bein; 
awakened, the mother would go forth to beg help, an 
the father would wander perhaps to Birmingham, or 
some other town, on the like errand. 

That before they would do this, they would even 
rake up all the rejected offal and potatoe peelings from 
dunghills, is a fact. 

It will be said that these relations, coming from 
themselves, are not to be relied upon. I can only say, 
that I am witness to the truth of every statement I 
make. J have known the mother of a family (father 
killed in a mine) beg a quarter of a peck of bran, tie 
it up, and boil it as puddings; and the whole family, 
consisting of the widow, three children, and the aged 
grandfather, subsist upon it for a week ; at the end of 
that time they were beyond the wish for food, being all 
very ill, with the exception of the woman, who had 
eaten very little of it, as she emphatically said, “her 
tears had been her food.”” The poor old man and one 
of the children died, and the mother, conquering her 
natural timidity, came out to beg. 

The extreme simplicity of these poor people struck 
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me as extraordinary, answering every question with 
readiness and artlessness, except upon religious sub- 
jects. Although prepared for this, from wh#€%-know 
of the nature. of their religious instruction, I own I 
was not prepared for such an amount of bigotry ; ‘well 
as I know the priesthood by whom they are taught, 
still the extreme narrowness of their views, and the 
canting, whining tone assumed, was grating and shock- 
ing to my ear, as soon as any thing was said that coyld 
be at all construed into bearing upon religious topics. 
Numerous and greedy as locusts, their preachers, 
teachers, class-leaders, &c., have ever contrived to make 
a comfortable living, and have thundered contentment 
in the ears of the credulous people so long, that, 
though they do not feel that contentment, they try 
to persuade the spectator that they do or ought to 


feel it. 


Aware, then, of the course of instruction under which 
the credulity of these children of nature has been fos- 
tered, we can feel nothing but the deepest pity when 
we find them trying, in their coarse, clumsy way, to 
enlist our sympathies, by assuming the cant and whine 
of the religion, or the hypocrisy, or whatever it is, 
which they have been taught. ‘“ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ;” ‘ all things are of God ;” “ the 
‘cross of Christ must be borne,” &c. &c., are sentences 
which they have learned by rote, and which it is: evi- 
dent they use to show us they are not reprobates, but 
which they are puzzled to reconcile with their actual 
sufferings, and know not whether to -believe or not. 
Poor things, how should they? They are taught that 
they are chastened by the Lord, and their own obser- 
vation contradicts it, for they feel only the cruelty and 
oppression of man. Hardy, well built, and vigorous, 
they come from the hands of their Creator ;- but wither 
and die under the wrongs piled upon them by their 
brother man. But it has ever been the trade of their 
spiritual instructors to kecp this out of sight ; and we 
can have no feeling but sorrow for the victims of such 
@ system. . 

The artlessness of their manners was conspicuous 
whenever I happened to say any thing which struck 
them as rather out of a woman’s province. Thus, as 
long as we talked about eating, drinking, or chapel, 
they seemed to think it was my concern, and addressed 
me as ma’am ; but if I got upon the all-engrossing 
subject, the state of the country, iron, or‘coal trade, 
&c. &c., they invariably called me sir, showing (as I 
thought) that they were surprised into an acknow- 
ledgment that they thought such subjects foreign to 
** woman’s mission.” 

That they are endued with that chief ingredient in 
all real religion—pure and holy gratitude—I have 
many convincing proofs. When, on Saturday night, 
‘they had money given to them, they always came to 
buy bread from me. Many, when they got work 
‘again, called with little tokens of their kind remem- 
brance in the shape of geological specimens, tiny coal- 
hammers, and the like. One anecdote I must not 
omit. : 

I had gone to ve the afternoon with a friend, the 
first holiday I had had for some time; for during the 
long period of the strike, I never accepted an invitation, 
feeling it my duty to be found at my post. Now, how- 
ever, the colliers were gone in, and I was at liberty to 
take a little recreation ; accordingly I went out, leaving 
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@ young lady in care of the business. She was sitting 
reading, when a stout hard-featured woman, with a 
great basket on her arm, came into the shop with the 
inguiry— ie 

‘ Bin you the woman o’ this shop ?” 

“No!” 

She went out again, and commenced an examination 
of the building. Stepping in again, she said— 

“T bin roight, tho’; I sce I bin roight; the big 
flour shop, the little bread shop, the big gates, the 
pump, the pigeons, and the gecse-i’-the-yard. Oh, 
es! I bin roight; the missus wor koind to the col- 
lie wain’t hur!” 

My young friend now began to comprehend her, and 
said, “Oh, yes! you're right, but she’s out. Have 
you any thing to say to her?” 

Yes,” says the woman; “ I’ve got a good gel 
(deal) to say to her. My son, Tummas Mally, hur 
knows my son (God knows I did not know her son 
from scores of flannel frocks who came every day), he 
tou’d me to be sure to call and tell the missus that 
he’d got work ; he know’d she'd be glad to hear it.” 

«Yes, I’m sure she will, if he’s got his full price.” 

“< He’s got his price, woman, and now we doan’t 
mean to be tommied any more, but come to Brumma- 
gem and buy what we want. This is my first coming ; 
we've got money now, not tommy, so I bin come to 
buy up for the week.” 

« Well, she’ll be very glad to hear it.” 

« Ah; but I've got more to tell you. My son, Tum- 
mas Mally, have got two parrots, an’ he made up his 
mind, when hur was so koind to him, to gic hur one. 
He used to say, hur words cheered him up, and did 
him as much good as the victual hur gave him; and 
he said, if ever he got work, hur should have one of 
the parrots. Dun you think hur’d please to have 
him?” 

“ She'd be highly pleased with it, and set great store 
by it, ’'m sure. Is it a crockery ware parrot, to stand 
on the mantelpiece ?” 

« Bless you, no! it’s a real, live parrot; we've got 
two, as ayoung mon brought from over the scas ; we've 

t a young ’un, and an ould ’un. It’s the ould ‘un; 

can say anything a’most; poor fellow, he wor 
a’most clammed (starved) this turn ; neighbours often 
tou’d my son to bring him an’ sell him, but he hadn't 
the heart; he a’ways said, the missus here should 
have him, if hur would, and he should often call and 
see him. To-day is Monday; and my son means to 
bring him next Saturday as ever comes; so 1 wish you 
good bye, Miss, and be sure you tell the missus; re- 
member my son’s name bin Tummas Mally.” 

I nced not say that, when told all this on my return 
home, I treated it as a joke, though why such a joke 
should be played upon me, I could not think. Impa- 
tiently my young friend and myself waited for Saturday 
to see if Tummas Mally would keep his word. True 
as steel, however, he made his appearance with Polly, 
who is now an especial favourite with us, and instead 
of being a starved handful of feathers, is rich in 
plumage, and saucy in speech, calling out lustily, 
“ Come here, poor collier,’’ and answering the question 
of “Who are you,” with “I’m Tummas Mally the 
poor collier, who are you pray, a policeman ?”’ 

I must leave this pleasing part of my subject, and 
proceed to say that I made the most minute inquiries 
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of every group, asking the selative prices of every 
article of consumptian as sold by the retajl dealer, and 
as doled oyt at the tommy or truck shops. From all I 
have learned, that in Bilston the first article of life, 
bread, is charged as shilling loaves, weighing at most 
of the tommy shops 5 1b., at others nearly 6 lb., never 
exceeding that weight ; this bread is exceedingly coarse 
and bad ; (our bread made of best seconds flour weighs 
4 lb. 54 02., and is sold for sixpence halfpenny; brown 
bread, same weight, fivepence halfpenny ; and even the 
brown, or inferior bread is much better than the Bil- 
ston shilling loaves). Fearing to be deceived on this 
point, I have frequently quitted the shop, and hare 
overhead them saying to each other, “ How nice this 
bread is; it's brown, ie it’s so good, ours don’t seem 
like bread to this.” Coarse cloth, such as working 
shirts are made of, is charged tenpence a yard; I have 
seen a sample, and declare I could buy as good any- 
where for tourpence: miserable bacon ,which a man 
described to me as “salted fat pork,” so badly cured 
and wet, that the water oozed out, ninepence per pound; 
same price for cheese which could be bought anywhere 
else for fivepence. Qne of our townspeople attends 
Bilston market with bacon and cheese; and his articles 
at fivepence are so superior to what is got at the truck 
shops for ninepence, as to be the subject of frequent 
comment, being taken from house to house to be com- 
pared, and how freely descanted upon we need nat 
say. 

Tere follow a list of prices as I received them from 
8 collier’s wife, and which has been fully corroborated 
by others; in fact, I have found no disposition to ex- 
aggerate,—on the contrary, when told that } earnestly 
desired the truth, the answer has always been to the 
effect, “ We'n sooner tell thee under than oyer, because 
they sha’n’t say we be'en telling lies on ’em.” 

“In the first place we must have ten shillings a 
week tominy ; if we get any more in the week we may 
have the money.” 

“ Tlow much does your husband earn 2?” 

“ About twelve, sometimes thirteen shillings, (but 
we're much better off than some) ; if we were to get a 
pound we must still take ten shillings tommy ; but 
very often he only earns ten, and then we'ye no 
money.” 

“ What rent do you pay 

“ Eighteenpence a ask but we owe @ great deal ; 
we could not pay it, no how.” 

“But I thought they could not force yon to take 
truck instead of money ; you could lay a complaint 
betore a magistrate.” 

«We know that; but if we do we can never get work 
of any pit after, for they be all magistrates themselves, 
or related, or friendly, or something ; whether there 
is an understanding among them or not, we can't say, 
but it looks very like it, for if a man refuses to take 
truck, he is discharged, and no other pit will employ 
him; they don’t want men there, they say.” 

“What is the price of flour?” 

It is always very inferior, and charged eightpence 
per bushel more than best seconds anywhere else ; 
coarse brown sugar, like sand, eightpence halfpenny ; 
haltpenny a pound advance upon the current price of 
soap, and a whole penny in quality ; commonest black 
tea, fivepence halfpenny per ounce; very fat bacon, 
eightpence (selling here at fivepence), tolerably good, 
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ninepence ; ham, 9 shilling; cheege, pightpence. 
woman assured me that for the sake of haying little 
gash she has many times walked to Birmingham to ¢ell 
her sister fpr sixpence, sugar which has been reckoned 
to her at ninepenge a pound; and it is a notorious 
fact, that often when they have got their week’s flour, 
they cannot muster a halfpenny to buy yeast, and 
that it is the practice to leave @ piece of soap or 
pound of sugar in the hands of the publican ag se- 
curity, until they can by some means yaise a halfpenny 
to redeem it, 

The Butty Colliers (kind of second in command) 

merally keep public houses; the mistress of one ad- 
eas a collier’s wife with, “Why don’t you have 
some ale? you suckle a child—you ought to have 
some.” 

“Tye got no money.” 

“Qh, §9 to your tommy-shop and bring me a pound 
or two of sugar, and I'll let you have some good ale, 
spch as you pught fo have always.” 

Here commences 4 wholesale domestic tragedy ; 
@ growing love for drinking an the part of the wo- 
man, with all the dissjmulation neces to conceal 
it, and a spirit of recklessness produced in the man, 
by finding ‘that with all his labour he only becomes 
worse off and more involved. 

This state of things | became acquainted with, in a 
sort of recriminatory dialogue between a collier gnd 
his wife ; he observing that many of the women liked 
the system, because the landladies were always ready 
to help them jn these garts of contrivance—and by 
these means they got g little ale, though at the same 
time they knew the ruinous consequences of it; the 
woman feforted, hy saying, “that the landlords used 
every art to get them to spend every farthing of what 
bird over their tommy score, when they went to be 
paid.” 

“Doyou thenreceive your wages from public houses?” 

“Not in every case, but very generally—and then our 
money must always be changed at the bar, and we 
must have a quart of ale, and we often stop and drink 
more, tem by the sight of some nice hot joint of 
meat, which they promise us a bit of—if we drink like 
men.” 

T have one honourable exception to the long list’ of 

t masters, and really it is quite refreshing to 
speak of him.—‘‘ My master,” said a Bilston collier, “is 
a good man; he pays yg at six o’clock on Saturday 
nights; neither he nor any of his butties keep shops ; 
we have our money, gpd gq phere we like to spend it— 
but his master, porn ; # a companion, never reckons 
with them till sig or %gyen weeks after the work is 
done, and by that time they have eaten it all out at 
the shop—and more to #f.” 

One master publicl 4 cares, that he gets more by 
his two truck shops than by his two blast furnaces. 

Some few years since, a friend of mine built a row 
of houses at Bilston, which are exclusively tenanted by 
colliers. He has received no rent from any for a very 
pied time, and says, that knowing they have no money, 
and that even in work, under the present system, he is 
certain they could not pay him—he cannot find it in 
his heart to take their miserable furniture, and turn 
them out, so there they continue to live—my friend's 
Property being a positive loss to him. 

utter six weeks since in Birmingham, was selling at 


one shilling, and by these shapg, ane and fivepence pe 
Ib. Meat bought on the Friar, not being eats te 
woman took it hack—it was changed certainly— but on 
the Saturday the man was told they had no farther oc- 
casion for him, and he has been pnable to obtain work 
at any other pit. 

If this is not grinding the face of the por, J don’t 
know what is. . 

I heve said that the simple honesty of these people js 

roverbial, and under their circumstances, quite marvel- 
faa I freely trusted them with dishes, jugs, handkey- 
chiefs, &c., shiek were always duly returned, sometimes 
adistanceof fourteen mijes, —but candour compels me to 
say, there js one district which must be the exception to 
this high mora] character ; and it is mast extraordinary 
and cyrious to abserye how exactly the boundaries of 
this exception are defined. J allyde fo the region 
called Old Hill. Jt would be an interesting question 
for the consideration of philosophers, why the natives 
of this particular spot should be afflicted with such 
greasy palms, that everything seems naturally to stick 
to them; and why they alsa have such 9 propensity to 
quarrel, that a family is scarcely to be found, withoy 
one or more of its members having “ got into trouble,” 
as it is called, from one or other of these causes, This 
disposition of the natives is the more to be wondered 
at, as of all the country round, their zea} in al) reli- 
gious matters ig the loudest and most obtrusive. No 
where are the preachers so energetic: chapels and meet- 
ings abound, and as to singing hymns, (ay as they call 
it, shouting,) J necd only repeat the common sayin; 
—‘‘that you may hear anOjd Hill meeting three miles.’ 
They seem to rush eagerly to these exercises, as to som¢ 
amusing excitement ; there also is all their finery dis- 
played. The whole district being, as one may say, 
one large cinder heap, is yery dusty, and the women’s 
petticoats are therefore worn exceedingly short, fully 
exposing a pair of well greased leather lace-ups, § 
gown of the gaydiest colours, with an ypsullied white 
apron, while the neck is alnays decorated with a string 
oe paltry beads, or a ie of ae ae pring 
the constant practice of carrying heavy baskets of coal _ 
on the head, the females acquire a sti, perpendicular 
gait; fram the same cause the throat ‘becomes thick 
and muscular, which renders the decorative part of 
their dress anything but becoming, 

Such is the costume at Easter or other festivals, 
when there is more than common going on at the meet- 
ings, &c. &c. At such times, if youenter any of these 
places, you are overpowered by the oe smell of 
peppermint. The chief shopkeeper of the district de- 
clares, that when they were in work, he has sold 9 
quarter of a hundred weight of peppermint lozenges, 
on one Easter Monday—the girls saying that “it did 
for scent as well as nee ‘ 

That a mercurial desire to appropriate ev ing 
to their own use prevails in this particular ences 
the mining districts, is a singular fact, and will be 
readily recognized by any acquainted with the locality ; 
a total absence of shame or feeling on the subject is 
also prevalent ; they do not seem to think it is a crime. 
A droll anecdote occurs to me. A young acquaintance 
commenced shopkeeping there, and after a short time 
killed one of his pigs; his landlord, who lived next ° 
door, gravely telling him that he must take the carcass 
into the house, and sit up all night to watch it. M—— 
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treated the matter very lightly, saying, they could not 
break in without his hearing. 

“Oh bless you, they wouldn’t mind that at all.” 

Disregarding the warning, M—— hung the pig up 
in the kitchen, locked the doors, and went to bed, 
not so his anxious landlord, who sat by the fire listen- 
ing to the pattering of the rain. Presently he heard 
his active neighbours busily at work removing the 
brickwork from under his parlour window, under the 
mistake that he had added his little sitting room to my 
friend M. ’s house. No concealment, no silence was 
observed, the bricks as they were pulled out were 
thrown on a heap, amid the chatter of many voices, 
male and female. The old man, throwing his wife's 
shawl over his head, to screen him from the rain, ran 
into M——’s back yard, calling out, ‘“They’n come 
for thy pig, they’n come for thy pig!” 

“You shan’t have it, if you are come for it,” said 
M-——,, throwing open the window and presenting a 





ae Oh do’e shoot, oh do'e shoot,” cried the old man, 
in an agony at sight of the gun, “I’m disguis’n in my 
wife’s shawl.” 

Peals of laughter now arose on every side, some who 
were standing round the palings of the back-yard calling 
to M to shoot, while those in the front seemed to 
consider the mistake they had made as capital good 
fun. ‘‘We’n broke into the wrong house, what’n ye 
think?” was the signal for roars of laughtcr, and they 
all seemed to enjoy it amazingly. M » however, 
being more serious, came to the front window with his 
gun, when his neighbours, wishing him “ good night,” 
withdrew ; and as the next morning everybody knew 
all about it, and appeared to think it an excellent joke, 
there was no more said about the matter. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of the men; I am now 
about to remark on the present condition of the mas- 
ters, particularly in the iron trade, whose good or bad 
condition is inseparably connected with the coal trade. 

About five years since, the iron masters of Scotland 
began to be aware of the advantages of their position, 

_ as compared with those of South Staffordshire, two great 
natural advantages involving a third, the ore of Stafford- 
shire yielding 35 per cent., while that of Scotland yiclds 
74, “The Scotch ore has only to be removed from the 
hills on inclined planes, while that of Staffordshire is dug 
out of the earth; and finally, the richness of the Scotch 
ore renders the tedious and expensive process of calcining 
almost unnecessary. The iron masters of Scotland, of 
course, made the most of these advantages, but at the 
same time wished to agree with the Staffordshire mas- 
ters as to price, as, by that means, they (the Scotch) 
would realize an enormous profit, whilst the Stafford- 
shire men would be able to keep their heads above 
water. To this end a deputation was sent, which was 
met at Wolverhampton with derision and contempt ; 
some few of the smaller fry of masters were inclined 
to reason the matter, but the leviathans of the trade 
would hear of no arrangement: the deputation left 
them, with a promise that, within three years, they 
should be so undersold in their own market (Wolver- 
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dampen) that it would be impossible for them to 
stand under it; the period named has not yet arrived, 
for this took place about two years since, but the pro- 
mise is fulfilled to the letter. To meet the continual 
reductions of the Scotch, the masters here have, from 
time to time, resorted to the miserable expedient of 
lowering wages ; till now, at two shillings a day and two 
tf work a week, it is impossible to make any farther 

luction, and they are now selling their stock at 
ruinous prices and at a downright loss. 

The iron masters are generally supposec to be 
wealthy—but my own impression is, that the supposition 
is anything but correct. If, instead of great wealth, we 
were to read great credit, we should, aps, be nearer 
the truth. My idea is, that by the universal mode of 
giving three months bills for every thing, they mani 
to live, as one may say, three months beforehand ; 
then, as they are all connected in some shape or form 
with the truck system, the goods obtained by three 
months bills are doled out at an enormous profi to the 
workpeople, in lieu of, or in part of wages, so that by 
the time the bill becomes due, the iron may be turned 
into money, and the credit of the master sustained. 

That the whole district must eventually close, the 
masters well know. They say so themselves with grave 
faces; they know that if the Scotch would now agree 
with them, the Belgian is ready to step in and under- 
sell both. 

The face of the whole district is changed. Instead of 
looking smoky as it used to do, there are no works 
moving, anda solitary smoke here and there alone 
indicates to the passing traveller the character of the 
interesting country around him. To enlarge upon this 
state of things with reference to the immense popula- 
tion is quite superfluous ; it is painful, it is disgusting, 
it is revolting to enumerate the miseries of this portion 
of squandering—spendthrift— bankrupt—luxunous— 
“ merrie England.” 
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THE AUTHORS DOG. 


BY R. B. 


SPANIEL 
with a sore 
eye, which 
evidently 
looked as if 
it had seen 
better days 
—was now 
on his legs. 
After” a 
respectful 
bow, (wow, 
wow,) to 
the assem- 
bled mem- 
bers, he be- 


pan as fol- 
lows :— 


I was one of six fubsy puppies that resembled balls 
of wool, and born at Leatherhead, inSurrey; and after 
assing the first nine days of my life in a state of 
lissful darkness, I awoke suddenly one morning, and 
saw the amiable being to whom I had the honour to 
be son. The poor old thing was gazing at me with 
delight as she administered the nourishment custom- 
ary on infantile occasions. 

My mother’s master, Mr. Merrypebbles, was a gen- 
tleman of landed property, but who was never perfectly 
happy if he had not a jolly party visiting at his house, 
consisting of several odd characters, which I am 
enabled to describe ; for when I was about five months 
old, I was presented to a favoured frequenter, one Mr. 
Delawhang, an author, and thus became an author’s 


dog. 

Sir. Delawhang was a ana being: he had a good 
heart, but rather an emollient head. In the precarious 
pon he pursued, he was occasionally in em- 

arrassed circumstances: he was not quite so weak as 
Oliver Goldsmith, but then, to balance that, he had 
not his learning or his genius. He could joke at his 
own misfortunes, and never cared at raising’a laugh 

inst himself. ; 

“Very hard times, Mr. Delawhang,” remarked a 
friend. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Delawhang ; ‘ my butcher will 
not trust me with a leg of mutton, which circumstance 
causes me to think that ‘the times are out of joint.’”” 

Another of the visitors of our host at Leatherhead 
was a Mr. Roughwood, an attorney of the old school, 
who had resided in one set of chambers in the Temple 
for forty-nine years ; and during that forty-nine years, 
although lie lived freely, he had only once been 
attacked by indisposition. He felt himself ill about 
three o’clock in the morning; so he opened his bed- 
room window, and sprung his rattle. One of the 
Temple watchmen hearing this, hastened to the spot, 
and inquired what was the matter? Roughwood, find- 
ing himself better, apologized to the watchman for 
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disturbing him, shut his window, and went to bed 
again. The fact is, he had dreamt that he was very sick. 

Roughwood’s principal practice had prospered in 
those glorious times, before modem innovation had 
applied itself to simplify the law of this country, and 
to endeavour to abbreviate the duration of causes. 

Roughwood thus soliloquized: “Please God, these 
four Chancery suits will keep me comfortable for the 
remainder of my days.” He had also a favourite 
toast, which he was in the habit of proposing when he 
dined in the hall of Clifford's Inn, (a small chapel of 
ease to the Temple,) 

“ Here are plaintiff and defendant, 
And may they never know the end on’t ;” 

which was, of course, always drunk with heartfelt en- 
thusiasm. > 


Then there was old Peabank, the apothecary, who, 


‘though no M.D., was called by courtesy Doctor Pea- 
“bank. “He was fortunate in having about a dozen 


patients, principally ancient ladies, who were never 
any better nor any worse; good old tough wearing 
articles, who imagined they were kept alive entirely by 
the efficacy of Dr. Peabank’s draughts and mixtures ; 
when it would not in the least have mattered if Mrs. 
Jones had taken Mrs. Brown’s medicine, or Mrs. 
Spooner had swallowed Lady Todel’s electuary. Pea- 
bank’s d secret was in playing whist with his 

tients, and thus, by losing his points, he made them. 

fr. Peabank was an oracle at Apothecaries’ Hall, as it 
was then constituted; and he ordered all the good 
dinners for the council, &c., at Canonbury House, 
and was no mean proficient in consuming his share of 
the same. 

We had other visitors, amongst whom were a new! 
married couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Gwillim. He had 
been a widower, and she a widow twice before. 
Gwillim was a haughty, ignorant, bashaw sort of 
fellow, but his wife was a dasher, with a pretty face, 
and a figure that set off a nas habit well. She 
drove a pair of horses skilfully, and, if there was occa- 
sion, did not make the slightest scruple in rapping out 
an oath. She had been bred in the country, and had 
the qualifications of Diana Vernon, without her educa- 
tional acquirements and taste for literature. Mr. 
Gwillim fell in love with her riding habit m Hyde 
Park, and made her the offer of his hand. She ac- 
cepted it at a hand gallop, and they came down to 
Leatherhead to pass a portion of their honeymoon. 


And here all the parties were as happy as eat- 


_ing and drinking, and a change of scene, and country 


air, generally make people. As for myself, I was a 
joyous little dog, much caressed, and had plenty of 
chicken bones. ; 

There was a well laid out garden, with a bowling- 
green for fine weather ; and within the house a billiard- 
table. The host, Mr. Merrypebbles, was hospitable, 
and never so delighted as when he could get upa 
practical joke. ‘ 
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In the arrangement of these jokes, he had two 
able assistants in my master Mr. Delawhang, and 
Nudds. 

The first specimen, was to try the temper of Mr. 
Gwillim, who, they were aware, was very fond of his 
bed inthe morning. So, about the periqd that poultry 
go to roost, Nudds went into the hen-house, and 
selected two young sprightly Bantam cocks; with 
which, unseen by any body, he ascended to the 
sleeping apartment of the newly married couple ; and 
put them up loose on the top of the tester of the bed, 
which was withjn g foot of the cieling. 

There, as it sieeiily gen dark, the Bantamsremained 
quiet, one at each end. Mr. and Mrs. Gwillim had 
eaten a good supper, and partaken of some capital 

unch mixed by my master, (who for the concoction of 

rees, salad, and punch, not his equal ;) the 
newly-married couple were consequently soon in the 
arms of Morpheus. At the earliest dawn of day, the 
Bantams awaking, began alternately to crow with all 
their might and main. The lady started out pf her 
sleep first, perfectly at a loss ta account for the sounds, 
and she had some difficulty ip waking Mr. Gwillim, 
or at all getting him to comprehend anything. He 
had been Famine about money-matters, and he conjec- 
tured that his wife was alluding to his bankers, “(Cocks 
aud Biddulph.” ‘ «There they go,” said Mrs. Gril. 
“Safe as the Bank of England,” answered Mr. 
Gwillim. 

‘Tt wag not yet sufficiently light to see the Bantams, 
but they continued crowing at each other, trying 
which could do it the loudest. Then all the cocks in 
the neighbourhood, in eyery varicty in the art of 
chanticleering, responded. e worthy couple now sat 
up in bed; and they heard a clawing step across the 
top of the tester. ‘The Bantams, who were rivals, ap- 

roached each other, and they had a regular fight that 
ted two hours, over the heads of Mr. and Mrs. Gwil- 
lim. The old fashioned lofty bedstead was too nigh the 
ceiling to drive the Bantams down. Then the victor 
exulted. 

At breakfast time, Mrs. Gwillim laughed immode- 
rately as she described the scene; but Mr. (iwillim, 
who was of another temper, and who had it not in him 
to take a practical joke, was sulky for the day. 

Delawhang and udds contrived to insinuate that 
old Roughwood was the author of the Bantam joke, 
and told a story of him, which positively eccareed 

Roughwood had betted two of his associates at the 
Rainbow, that he would walk, on the following Sunday, 
from the bottom of Coventry Street to Hyde Park, 
between the hours of three and five, in a gold-laced, 
three cornered, cocked hat, on condition that the: 
would go arm in arm with him. Roughwood won his 
were bat his companions got quite as much of the 
London stare as he did. cy were all three in the 
law; and at the corner of Bolton Strect they unluckily 
met the Lord Chancellor. Roughwood contrived so 
to alter his features by distortion, that he passed his 
Lordship undiscovered, aided by the queer hat: the 
two abetters heard of their Sunday freak afterwards in 
no pleasing terms. 

Gwillim, on hearing this, was assured that Mr. 
Roughwood had taken the liberty with him; and he 
determined to wait his opportunity for revenge. 

Delawhang made a discovery that Nudds had formed 
a ridiculous objection to owning, when he was absent 
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from home, his trade or profession. So he made up 
his mind to draw him out. 

Nudds having remarked, that ‘thank Heaven, he 
was beforehand in the world”— 

Delawhang said, “‘ Yes, my friend, you made your 
re by the hardest extremities.” 

“I have prospered honestly,” replied Nudds. 

“J say, Sir,” continued Delawhang, “that you 
have profited by the hardest extremities of others.” 

se Wh » he is not in the law,” grunted Roughwood, 
with a chuckle. : 

‘ No,” answered Delawhang ; “ byt for years past 
he has been the contractor for the legs of the 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensionerg. 

Here Dr. Peabank joined in, 
friend Nudds, as he knew in his 
best maker of artificial limbs jy 1, 
of Ais patients had worn them. 

An odd little incident now 

ken by Mr. Gwillig. A fri ; 

Merrypebbles, had sent him from 
of small live crawfish : there might be 
#50, The cook had directions to ‘ 
might be served {gr supper or breakfast ; 
busy with her aid she left them, yery sequels: 
1y her open closet, without again shutting the lid of 
the basket. The consequence was, that these little 
black lobsters crawled out, got all over the house, up 
stairs, even inta the bedrooms, where some of them 
found their way to the interior pf Gwillim’s top boots ; 
others were traversing with difficulty the carpets, 

and oil cloth; a few bod merged ints the piiverealnen: 
The cat and her kitten were anxiqusly watching, and 
pursuing them in all directions, but could make nothing 
of them. A ride being proposed, Mrs. Gwillim went 
to her chamber to put an her much-admired equestrian 
habit, which was Tanging over the back of a chair; 
but raising it from thence, she discerned three black 
living creatures hanging on by their claws to the skirt. 

Now, Mrs. Gwillim had passed the early part of 
her life in a part of England where these animals 
were unknown; 80 she rang the bell, and repre- 
hended the chambermaid for leaving the window 
open, allowing the bats to come in. And she 
had read af dreadful things about bats, though she 
did not believe in all she read. 

Presently, up came Mr. Gwillim, with his face agi- 
tated with resentment. 

“What is the matter, my love?” inquired his 

ouse. 

“ Another insult in this house, my love,” replied he. 
“If I don’t go to town to-morrow, I must call Mr 
Me bbles out for inviting me hither.” 3 

“ What Aas happened ?”” said the wife. 

“Why, Nudds tells me, that he thinks that Mr. 
Roughwood has filled every room in the house with 
live crawfish.” 

“ Crawfish !” exclaimed Mrs. Gwillim ; ‘then these 
cursed things I took for bats are crawfish, are they ?”” 

The wrongs of woman came uppermost in her mind, 
and she muttered, “If I was not a lady, dammee, I 
would kick Mr. Roughwood.”” 

“Wait for me, my dear,” said Gwillim, “I owe him 
a spite ;” and he proceeded then to pull on his Hoby- 
made top-boots: as they were fashionably tight, he 
applied the boot-hooks, and by a concentrated muscu- 
lar force of arms and legs, his foot was powerfully 








3 in fact, many 
to the offence 
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thrust into the boot, thereby smashing twa living 
crawfish flat! 


ly master, Mr. Delawhang, when his dramas were 
roduced, had the power of writing free admissions to 
the theatre, for his friends. 

Mr. Merrypebbles’ baby wag to he baptized. (This, he 
it remembered, was before ie passing of an act of par- 
fjament which enjoins that all children gre to be chris- 
tened in their parish churches.) At the period we are 
describing, christenings at home were celebrated ‘with 
much festivity. The Rev. Mr. S***** was detained 
on an important decision with the bench of magistrates. 
The party, godfather and godmpthers assembled—but 
all in disappointment at the non-arriygl of the clergy- 


“Never mind,” said Delawhang, “J have a remedy 
to pravide for the absence of the parson. If any 
gentleman present WILL TAKE oRDsERs, I will write 
them for him.” 


I find I am rambling ; but recollect I am a spaniel, 
and rambling has been my habit from puppyhood ; I 
now am very old, and I must narrate the facts as they 
come uppermost in my memory. 

Nudds and my master had once devised a scheme 

for a practical joke on old Roughwoad. The Templar 
had laughed until his eyes watered at the adventures 
of the Gwillims, and little thought that it was now to 
be his turn. Mr. Merrypebbles had engaged him in 
a game of bowls in the evening, while Delawhang and 
Nudds, with a great deal of difficulty, got a donkey 
up the broad oak staircase, led him into Roughwood’s 
room, and backed him between the side of the bed and 
the wall: drawing the curtain, there they left him. 
_ The “getting up stairs” was no task. Nudds 
had got the donkey’s two forelegs over his shoulders, 
and Delawhang, by skilfully twisting the tail of the 
animal, made him ascend ually with his two hind 
feet. It was a truly intellectual exhibition. 

During supper the conversation was purposely turned 
on daring robberies and murders ; Mr. Merrypebbles 
admitted that his neighbourhood was a very unsafe one, 
and that his house had been broken into several times. 

“Now, which way did the burglars get in?” in- 
quired Peabank. ; 

“Once by the staircase window over the hall door, 
and another time by the window of the room in which 
our friend Roughwood sleeps.” 

“Ay ble information,” thought the attorney. 

Delawhang went on inventing horrible stories about 
thieves, until those who were in the plot could scarcely 
believe it possible that he could lie so much like truth. 

At ee the punch-bowl, which had been twice 
replenished, was out ; the chamber candlesticks were 
called for: the party broke up, and retired to their 
rooms. 

Roughwood bad imbibed plenty of punch, besides 
a quantum of Merrypebbles’ admirable home-brewed 
ale at supper. 

He was not a person who faddled a long time before 
he got into bed; he was one of the old school ; he did 
not trouble himself about brushing up his hair, for he 
was very bald. He undressed, popped the extin- 
guisher on his candle, and was in bed instanter. 
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Roughwaod, while he wes thinking abont saying his 
prayers, fell into a doze; @ hearty supper gaye him a 
touch of the nightmare; his imagination was haunted 
almost instantaneously with the incidents of one of the 
monstrous storjes my master had related. In fact, he 
ie erfain that a housebreaker had entered at the win- 

low, and was about to seize him by the throgt, while 
he could not make an effort to stir or to cry out: at 
this moment of agony he awoke, still half assured that 
he was in the predicament, when he indistinctly hear 
by his bedside a rustling and a low breathing ; an 
presently g sound of etal struck on the floor, which 
rescmbled that made by the fall of g pistol, (a kick of 
the donkey’s shoe on the bedside carpet). He lig- 
vate sao continued, and the curtain shook, 
and jt appeared as if some one was trying to push the 
bedsteah. further from the wall. Roughwood burst out 
into a cold perspiration—he trembled violently—he me- 
ditated whether or not he should call out “thieves,” 
=—but then the hand of the assassin might at once 
annihilate him; and now there was a movement that 
pulled the bed-clathes away from him; he thanght 
that he would raise himself from the Inletee gud 
stretch his arm to the bell-rope. This had been re- 
moved by the ingenious Mr. Nudds. Roughwood was 
in breathless suspense: presently the robber sunk 
heavily on the floar, tearing down the bed-curtain from 
the rings; Roughwood sprang from his pallet—made 
but one stride to the door—burst out of the room ; he 
knew where the communication with the large alarm- 
bell was, and he pulled at it till he aroused everybody ip 
the house; and there he appeared, in his nightcap and 
shirt, pointing in agony to the door of the chamber. 

Merrypebbles, Peabank, Nudds, and my master, 
with the servants, burst into the room, armed with 
po or the first implement they could lay their 

ds on, and searching, found Neddy, neither asleep 
nor awake, shaking his ears, lying with his side against 
the wall, and Sondering what it could all mean. 

For a long period after. this, I led a happy life, as a 
fayoured pet of Mr. Delawhang, whg contiqued for a | 
certain number of years to write successfully. To be 
sure, he did not receive for his labour the sums that 
were paid to his immediate predecessors, 0’ Keefe, 
Colman, Morton, Dibdin, or Reynolds. Tp fact, an 
entire change of affairs came gradually on. (Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane were destroyed by. fire, 
within five months af each other; mid somehow it 
happened, that modern authorship prospered not in 
{fe eprgecns (ramatic temples which replaced the 
ate play-houses. . 

My industrious master, Mr. Delawhang, bad ex- 
erted himself to concoct g three act comedy. He was 
certain that he had not spun his brains im vain. He 
knew his business; he had served fourteen years ap- 
prenticeship to the very difficult art; and he felt sure 
that the remuneration would come, to aid the support 
of his family, and to meet outstanding exigencies. 

The pithy note from the theatrical Lessee contained 
these words, which warmed up poor Delawhang’s 
heart :— 

“ Theatre Royal * * * * * *, 
“ My Drar Sir, 

“ Your comedy, entitled the ‘Roap To Ricuks,’ is, in my opi- 
nion, capital. Accepted. ° 

“ May success attend us. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
een aeen 
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My master, on so flattering a testimonial, went 
round to several persons to whom he was unavoidab 
indebted, and promised peyment; and he was suffi- 
ciently a coxcomb to go end order a new suit, hat, and 
boots. Never miae, the comedy was accepted. 

All appeared to be going on velvet; Delawhang re- 
ceived the much prized summons :— 


“ ‘Theatre Royal * * # # # #, 
“ New comedy read at 12 (in the green-room). 
« B. X. Detawwana, Ese.” * 


I followed Mr. Delawhang to the theatre, and by a 
little Cexterity succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the stage door keeper. 

The uninitiated cennot possibly imagine a more 
neivous task, than an author reading his play in the 
green-room ; and yet, it is better that the author 
should read it, because he is the only person that can 
eonvey his meaning to the performers. 

Mr. Delawhang und the Prompter were punctual to 
their time: but most of the actors walked in as if 
they had come to face a nuisance ; and I believe, that 
nine: times out of ten ii turns out a regular annoy- 
ance. 

When they were all seated, and silence obtained, 
Mr. Delawhang with a beating heart announced his 
title, “‘ The Road to Riches,” and proceeded to read his 
Dramatis Persone. A tap at the door was heard. 

“Stop a moment, Delawhang,” said the Stage 
Manager—and he opened the door. It was the green 
coat men ; they wanted the piano-forte for the stage. 

After unscrewing the legs, and disarranging every- 
thing in the room, they at length disappeared, and the 
nervous author againcommenced. Here he attempted 
to read his first scene with effect; but imagine his 
distress, when a sudden burst of male and female 
voices in the adjoining room, announced that the 
Chorus were practising. He, however, endeavoured to 
bear up against this interruption, but innocently asked 
if it could not be stopped; being told that it was 
impossible, as the Opera was to be played in the 
evening, he was compelled to elevate his voice, and 
read his comic parts against forty sopranos, counter- 
tenors, and basses. As a matter of course, the comic 

arts did not tell, not a laugh could be raised, and the 
hort of Delawhang sunk within him. 

He had now arrived at a part of his comedy, where, 
for the engines of his idea, it was quite necessary 
that the lady and gentleman who were to carry on the 
dialogue should be fully impressed with his peculiar 
views. And he had just taken the liberty to state 
that, when tiie call boy appeared at the door, and 
called -Mr. * * * * * * and Miss * * * * *, who were 
wanted for the rehearsal on the stage; so that neither 
of the performers derived the slightest benefit from 
Mr. Delawhang’s illustration. 

The harassed author had now finished his first act, 
and had not been cheered with a solitary laugh or a 


* Touching these calls, an odd little incident happened to the 
writer of this article. In 1823, he resided in the same house 
with his father, of the same name. The son had written a farce, 
which was in rehearsal at Covent Garden, unknown to his sire, 
as he intended its production asa surprise to him. The call came 
carly in the morning, addressed to “ R. Peake, Esq.” The 
father happened, on some nervous occasion, to be out of bed first, 
—opened the letter, and saw these ominous words :— 

i “ The Duel, at Eleven.” 
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murmur of approbation. He, however, was preparing 
to commence his second act, when lo! the manuscript 
was not forthcomi After sending for the copyist and 
librarian, and hunting over several piles of ur fortunate 
dramas, it was suggested that the Lessee had taken 
the second act home with him, the night before, in 
order to cut it. This gave another shock to the 
sensitive nerves of the author; for it uently hap- 
pens that those cuts are so clumsily made, that one 
would imagine they were effected wiih a boot-jack. 
Mr. Delawhang’s feclings were not at all soothed, by 
being desired by the Stage Manager ‘o begin and read 
the third act, while a messenger was dispatched to the 
residence of the Lessee (of course, dive miles from the 
theatre,) for the second. 

Remonstrance was in vain. All the connection of 
the plot of the “‘ Road to Riches’’ was destroyed, the 
parts cut to pieces, and the actors exhibited long and 
melancholy faces. However, with a deep sigh, Dela- 
whang got into the first scene of the third act, when he 
was stopped by a braying flourish of drams and trum- 
pets at the side proscenium wing. 

It was the rehearsal on the stage, and is a proof of 
how correctly the drama ‘holds the mirror up to 
nature ;” for a king can never through a door- 
way, but he must be accompanied by that everlasting 
drumming and trumpeting, let him walk where he 
will. 

This clangour having ceased, Mr. Delawhang had 
now arrived at the point of his play on which he had 
bestowed that which be fondly imagined to be his best 
writing; he was about to throw his pathetic energy 
into the reading, when another knock at the door was 
heard, and the accursed green coat men 
and wanted the table for the stage. Meee 
yawning was published by the walking gentleman of 
the comedy; and the old woman kept continually 
biliously locking at the green-room clock, as her 
dinner had been ordered at 3 precisely. The reading, 
if such it could be called, being over, my poor master 
waited in vain for a compl.ment. 

The parts were then distributed: not a single word 
was said while Mr. Delawhang was present ; but when 
he went out to endeavour to collect himself on the 
stage, the storm began to rise. 

“* Here’s another good one,” exclaimed the heavy 
Baron. 

“ Keep people out of the house,” said the Duenna ; 
**T shall not do the part intended for me; Mrs. 
****** is engaged as second old woman, they 
may give it to her.” MR i 

“Come, come,” remar! the lanager ; “it 
is not so very d....d bad.” na 

“It ss bad,” said the walking gentleman, with a 
prodigious yawn ; “and it will bed....d!” 

“ Come, I will bet you a hat on that,” replied the 
Stage Manager. 

“* You have assigned the parts—you are the ‘ castor” 
yourself.” 

Then there was a general round of thumb-nail ap- 
plause to the pun. 

I felt myself ‘as sick as a dog;” they had not 
smiled at one of my master’s repartecs, 

Waiting to follow the heels (that Mr. Delawhang 
was kicking, in the hope to procure a short interview 
with the Lessee, to explain the great disadvantages 
under which the comedy had been read), I found my 
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way tothe stage door. Several carriages were standii 
in The street. A well-dressed person was inquiring of 
one of the theatre officials, to whom the vehicles 
oe I listened to the following dialogue :— 

‘ Whose chariot is that?” 


** Oh—that we call the state coach.” 

‘ The state coach ?”” 

“ Yes; it belongs to the Manager, and shows the 
prosperous state of affairs.” 

«Whose smart one-horse Brougham is that ?”’ 

“ That belongs to our Columbine.” 

“What, does she keep a carriage?” 

“ Somebody else does for her.” 


“Ah! one elegant carriage procures another. 
Whose snug landaulet is that ?” 
“That is our principal comedian’s. He works 


hard, and can afford it.”’ 

** Now, the horse and chaise, yonder?” 

« Belong to Mr. and Mrs. * ~ * * *, of this theatre.” 

“All keep carriages, I see! ha! ha! hal—pray 
who may be the owner of this old gingham umbrella 
in the hall?” 

« That belongs to Mr. Delawhang, the author, poor 
devil, ha! ha! Tat 

At this moment, my master came to claim his 
gingham, and went, out of spirits, from the stage 

r, fully impressed that the reading was a failure. 

He gazed at the different vehicles, lopked at the 
worn umbrella, and inwardly moaned. 

Presently, Monsieur le pére of a first-rate French 
danseuse tripped lightly from the stage door, and held 
to his eyes a cheque for one hundred pounds, being the 
stipulated emolument for the performance of his grace- 

daughter on the p' ing evening ! : 

Delaw: went home, and attempted to eat his 
dinner, with his tongue as dry as a stick, but it was in 
vain. He gave the greatest portion of it to me, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Ah! you are a lucky dog,—you are not an 
author !’’ 

In the course of the evening, he received a letter 
and parcel from the manager of the theatre, which 
after he had read, he uttered an unearthly laugh, 
threw the letter on the floor, and pressed his hanas to 
his burning and aching forehead. . 

The contained the three acts of the “ Road 
to Riches.” The letter ran, as nearly as I can re- 
member, as follows :— 

“ Private and confidential. 
“ Theatre Royal * * * * * * 
“ My Dear Sir, 

“ We are all of opinion, that the third act of your Drama 
must be transposed with the first; because Mrs. Z.... (if she 
ig to play your heroine,) will not consent ‘o appear in tue dress 
you have described, after Miss Q.... has already been seen by 
the audience in a similar costume. This is imperative. 

“You must, my dear Sir, if you wish the piece to escape 
JSailure, which, now-a-days, means gredt success, cut down your 
low comedy part. I acknowledge it is cleverly written, but it 
interferes unpleasantly with Mr. * * * * * * ’s character, ‘and he 
mexst be the feature, or he will not act at all. The part is too 


fanny you can reduce it to @ mere walking gentleman. You 
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can throw the jokes into the bit you have written for the second 
bailiff, which, Heaven knows, is short enough, and he is never on 
in Mr. * * * % & # 'g gcenes. 

“The supper and champagne you have described in the 
second act must be entirely omitted. In these times of theatrical 
economy, the management cannot afford any expensive extra 
properties; you can speak avout them, which will do just as 
well. agree that it will cut out some very brilliant dialogue,— 
but wuat are we to do? 

“T wov'd advise you, in a friendly way, to alter the title of 
your piece, and simply cali it by the name by which you have 
designated the character invended fo- Mr. * * + * * *, 

“Te will be quite worth tae while of your music publishers to 
give the twenty guineas to Mrs.Z...., if she will introduce 
the song you have pointed out, She objects to sing it for less. 

“ You must concede all these matters, or tue play will be laid 
aside; for I understand that the reading in the room was wholly 


ineffective. 
“ Yours most sincerely, 
“eeeeee, 


“ P, S.—Send it, altered, in the morning.” 


It was in vain that my master remonstrated ; this 
difficult matter was to be effected, or there would not 
be any chance for the production of his drama. He 
submitted to the decision with an ill grace; and, it is 
hardly necessary to relate, that when the piece came 
out, it went in again! Thus was the labour of two 
months totally lost. 

Dog as I am, I can hardly bring myself to relate, 
that, weighed down by repeated diseppointment, my 
poor master WROTE HIMSELF BLIND! 

I remained faithfully attached to him until his 
death. I was then driven from the asylum in which 
he breathed his last, and was compelled to seek shelter 
in the streets. 

On reflection, I have been better off in the world 
than my master. It was urged by a modern philo- 
sopher, that the writer for the stage is not an utili- 
tarian; but it is humbly eure, that the man 
who has sent home thousands, laughing, to their beds, 
nightly, divested: them for the time from their cares, 
real or imaginary, has been no mean contributor to 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 








“ Home came the jovial Horkey load, 
Last of the whole year’s crop; 
And Grace amongst the green boughs rode, 
Right plump upon the top. 
This way and that the waggon reel’d, 
And never queen rode higher; 
Her cheeks were coloured in the field, 
And ours before the fire. 
The laughing harvest-folks and Johii 
Came in and look’d askew, 
"Twas my ted face that set them on, 
Abd ther they leer’d at Sue. 
‘And Farnier Cheesum went, good man, 
And broach’d the Horkey beer, 
And sitcha mort of folks began 
To eat tip out trodd chet !” 
% Broburteio. 
Axas! for the rare old times—alas, for the festivities 
and revelries, the sports and customs, the convivial 
hospitalities, the mirthful tide-times, and the oft- 
recurring festivals which gave to our sea-girt isle its 
eculiar title of ‘merrle England.” One by one, 
nave these observances &nd celebrations disappeared 
from the face of society: Gradually and almost in- 
sensibly have they receded before the full flood-tide of 
fashion and refinement, whose strong current hath 
swept over them with obliterating might. Many have 
been totally sttbmerged, tHtir memories existing only 
in the pages of romance br traditionary song. 
others there fet tein sonit [ates, few andl faint, and 
barely sufficient td iHtktest (HE Kitiquarian find form 
the ground-work of his conjectural hypotheses. A 
few still linger on, shorn of thejr dticient state, but 
natheless révererit by fensoit_bt Their venerable origin, 
and treasurablé oi etottt of their rarity and paucity. 
There is one brief season of festivity, lieenr (and 
thankful are we that even ¢his remains,) which still 
continues to maintain its ground, and display some 
portion of that sou and right hearty spirit of hos- 
pitality and good feeling, by which our ancestors were 
actuated ;—one period of’ the year when the rich spoils 
of the golden autumn having been gathered in, the 
farmer opens his house and his heart, and welcomes 


to his table those sons of the soil, by whose labours 
the ingathering of the harvest has been perfected. 
To the society of these horny-handed, sun-browned 
wielders of the sickle and the Bail, we now propose to 
introduce the reader. ; 

The afternoon, already on the watie, is gradually 
mellowing into evening, and the sitnlight that flickers 
upon the fretted casements is reget beginning to 
tinge the broad green tine leares paesdiva 4 rouhd 
their sparklitig panes; #ith 4 glowing tuby light. The 
old farm-House, one half antique, massive and sombré 
as a minster tower built to withstand the shock of cen- 
turies, the other half constructed at a recent date, 
blending the solid coinforts of a bygone age with some 
portion of the conveniences and utiprdtemerits of the 
present, lias, in its every aspect, so tadiant and so 
rttbicund, & look of waimth, and kiridliness, and wel- 
come. Through the stack-yard gate— 
“the jovial Horkey load, 

Last of the whole year’s crop.” 

is now borne in, crowned with a coronal of leafy 
boughs, and by a noisy troop of riotous young ur- 
chins— 





_ “Right plump upon the top ;” 

while lusty shouts, reverberated and prolonged by dis- 
tant echoes, welcome its consignment as it is wall 
piled upon the swelling stack. These things you will 
observe while leisurely advancing towards the host 
whose bidden guest you are. He, good soul, ruddy as 
the sun whose saite orb still lingers on the hil, as 
loath to look his last upon the cheerful earth, awaits 
your coming in the low-browed porch, and greets you 
—both hands in his—with such a cordial shake and 

ressure, as threatens total dislocation to your arms. 

‘rom the windows in the rear pours forth a cloud of 
savoury steam that, wafted onwards to the groups 
without, imparts some foretaste of the feast to come. 
Sometimes the curious visitor may espy—through all 
this vapoury veil—a red and glowing circle, innocently 
Believes to be some burnished copper lid ;—a closer 
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gaze reveals 4 crimson cduntenditcé, a veritable human 
phiz, belongitig to the kitchen-maid of cook; and, if 
familiar with the Floreritine exile’s works, he imme- 
diately bethinks hini of the Inferno of “that old mati 


rea 
e need ttot tarry to detail tle surnptious fare, the 
genetous wines, the blushirig fruit; prepared fot those 
—the chosen few—the favoured guests, for whom the 
privacy of the host’s owh dining-room is reserved. 

“ Man fs a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals.” 
And even we, to whom the task of carving is deputed, 
in the “lower house,” must take the preliminary cau- 
tion to quiet the cravings of our own appetites; and; 
fortified with wine, we sally out to meet a fuller com- 
pany, at a homelier board, but covered with a prodigal 
profusion of substantial fare. And if; ublike King 
Arthur's Christmas bill of fare; otir Aorkey could itot 
boast— 
“ Vogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon switte, 
Herons and bitterns, peacdck; swan and bustard, 
Teal, mallards, pi s, and in fine, 









es, app! s and custard, 
With mead, and ale, and cydér of our din ; 
For porter, punch, and negus were HUt fidWn,” 

there were not wanting good aijfl Het pologies in 
monster-joints, bardii8 find sirloihs; Fiiiils and ribs; 
and piled-up heaji8 b6F vegetables, {uF (to quote & 
couplet which appeak$ most apposite)—= 

“ Your labouring peuple thitik bepéli i ques Hoty 

1OHi”” 


Beef, veal and mutton, better for 





There, too, were flowing tankaFds of fitibrowi ale 
ranged at no distant intervals; and rows of bronzed 
and sun-burnt faces, whose eager appetites seemed 
peering from their glistening and expectant eyes. A 

rief grace—a clattering of plates—a clutching of their 
knives, and then began the carnage. Oh, Aspicius, 
Clodius, Heliogabalus, and every classic glutton of 
ravenous Rome or Epicurean Greece, what treasure 
would ye not have promptly offered for an English 
labourer’s appetite? With confidence we might aver 
it owns no equal in any other portion of any other 
quarter of the globe. e fabulous attributes of Guy 
of Warwick seem here to have their parallel, and 
Father Time himeelf is partially defrauded of his pre- 
scriptive title to be called ‘omnium rerum edaz,” 
(that is to say of all things fairly edible). Beef and 
pudding in alternate layers are successively entombed 
within those apparently elastic ribs, and copious 
draughts of old October share a similar burial. Let 
not the carver hope for any respite from his la- 
bours; he, at least, must be prepared to wield his 
we ms with a dextrous and unwearying energy, until 
repletion comes, and even the appetites of the riotous 
urchins heretofore alluded to are successfully appeased. 

Borne along by the recollection of the rapid opera- 
tions of the guests, we have omitted to make all men- 
tion of the spacious kitchen in which they are assem- 
bled. Large, lofty, and well-proportioned, huge 
rafters, blackened by the smoke of centuries, support its 
dingy cicling, whence descend sundry rude chandeliers 
garnished with green boughs, that ever and anon 
crackle in the candles’ waving glare. At one end, a 
large bay window admits a refreshing current of the 
cool night air, mingled with the breath of closing 
flowers without ; and beyond the eye may trace the 
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dark irregulat outline of a serriéd wood, and tHe sharp 
cleat figure of a tapering spire cutting the horizon’s 
rim, with one stat quivering like a distaitt beacon 
upon itS arrowy poilit: At the other end, a few 
eitibers of the ‘extinguished fire still glow withiti 
thé thiintiey’s Wide tecess. Along the ilitetvening 
walls tire ranged guns, flasks and polished spits, some 
old engtavihgs—Scripture pieces of rude and simple 
executidn—a portly clock, whose heavy; ¢ven thtoli is 
scarcely audible in all that din; and varipus bright 
utensils; familidi to those who have been duly initiated 
into the more occult of the profound #leusinian mys- 
teries of the kitchen. Around the tables flit the busy 
maids, happy to catch a sheepish look, a whispered 
nothing, or a sly pressure of the brawny hand from 
some admiftll and admiring swain. 
_ The clotli réthoved, did fresh supplies of foaming ale 
served routid, ith pipes, ahd that “ pernicious leafe,” 
Whilonié so much dectied, tlie ‘‘syren-memory” is 
invoked for songs—songs tHat have tilde the walls of 
village hostelries ting many aiid tiany & tinter night, 
=songs that have beer carolled eh id the meadow, 
#dutl; and harvest-field, itt the brdad Hal t of day, and 
by tlie blazing winter-log, at mati} a Chiristnas gather- 
ing ;. songs that might Boast almost as gieat antiquity 
as the very walls ip which the woealistS are pow as- 
sernbled. Little df Plbdy fidve they, albeit they 
bound in iiise ind fi i Gldnged intertninable cho- 
fiises ; thoreottf; they fibsse8s so marvellous and ex- 
uisite a flexibility; that every ballad may be, nay is, 
ABtSH ty dite utiv: tiine. And then, as renewed 
potations quicketi their energies and fire their rustic 
wit, how boisterous become their carols! how hearty— 
how enthusiastic are their plaudits! and when ‘“ Mas- 
ter” is toasted, with an eulogistic tribute to his many 
sterling qualities—his hospitality—his consideration 
for the poor—his charity in winter months, what a 
ositive fever of enthusiasm pervades the whole assem- 
Pied guests! and when he cordially acknowledges his 
gratification, and expresses his thanks, what a tre- 
mendous uproar is raised by all the company! and 
those who cannot reach to grasp his hand, seize on 
their nearest neighbour’s, and those who cannot gain 
their neighbour's, are content to press the servant 
girl’s, and in the confusion which ensues, perhaps 
a kiss or two is stolen, and should the theft perchance 
be witnessed, still greater is the uproar, still heartier 
and more boisterous the laughter. Thus the night 
wears dn, diversified, perhaps, by an occasional “taylor’s 
dance” upon the table, volunteered by some splay- 
footed dwarfish boy, the prototype of Wayland Smith’s 
immortal imp, at whose. grotesque and uncouth evolu- 
tions both young and old grin with immoderate delight, 

But day is dawning. The stars have already ‘‘ paled 
their ineffectual fires.”’ The blue mist which all night 
long hung like a veil over the valley, and peopled the 
spring-side with a host of dim, spectral, and unsub- 
stantial forms, rolls slowly away. Music is wakening 
from the leafy coverts of the wood, and 

“ Hark | lark! the lark at heaven’s gaté sings, 
And Phebus ‘gins to rise.” 

The candles in the kitehen shed a faint and sickly 
glare upon the relics of the feast, and on the now sleep- 
ing groups, who lay stretched on every bench and set- 
tle convenient for repose: The old shephetd, berit 
with the weight of fourscore years, starts from his fit- 
ful slumbers, and meets the patient watchful eyes of his 
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faithfal dog still bent on his, and sleeps and starts 
again; the ‘‘odd boy,” with the bloom of fourteen 
summers on his ruddy cheek, lies coiled upon the hearth- 
stone, in a deep calm sleep, dreaming of home perhaps. 
Others, dizzy and scarcely awake, s r out into the 
open air and raise the “ se” shout, not as of 
yore to belted knights and gentle ladies ranged round 
the tilt- or the field of tournament, but to sl 

ing stock, and all the four-legged tenants of the farm- 
yard, “ Largesse, largesse,” the shout is raised and 
multiplied by other voices; it is reverberated from 
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most unthought-of nooks and corners, until the very air 
is all alive with that exciting cry, ‘‘ Largesse, largesse ;” 
you hear it ringing in your ears as you ride away, 
freshened and invigorat we morning breeze. The 
sound grows fainter and fainter as you proceed, until 
you turn an angle of the road, pausing for a moment 
to direct a parting glance across the valley, to the hos- 
pitable homestead you have left, just brightening in 
the early sunshine, and for the last time indistinctly 
catch the old refrain of “largesse, largesse.” 


J.8. 





LETTER TO MR. SERJEANT ADAMS, 


WITH A FEW WORDS TO THE GOVERNORS OF HANWELL ASYLUM. 


BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


Srr,—My paper in the last number of this work has, 
it appears, given great offence to some of the governors 
of Hanwe!l. I am sorry for it, if it produce any annoy- 
ance to Dr. Conolly, whose name is known and re- 
spected all over the civilized world; but in brushing 
these gentlemen the wrong way of the nap, I am actu- 
ated by motives that make their anger of small import- 
ance, and I by no means regret to have disturbed their 
tranquillity. 

I had hoped in the bantering remarks on the cha- 
racter best fitted for the office of governor, that the 
phrase “some splendid exceptions” would have en- 
abled each man to take the compliment to himself, and 
thus the more readily acquiesce in my censure of the 
others. This, it appears, has not been the case, and 
some errors which I have fallen into in the introduc- 
tory narrative have been held to invalidate the argu- 


ments to which they lead. I hope to remove this 
impression. 

Th speaking of men of limited education, who had 
all their lives been absorbed in the pursuits of trade and 
commerce, and were thereby unfitted for the exercise 
of control in matters noel intellectual and exceed- 
ingly abstruse, it is quite obvious that I could not 
allude to an accomplished scholar like Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, whom I remember, forty years ago, one of the 
most warm-hearted and generous of human beings. 

Time has, no doubt, produced as great a change 
in him as in myself; but feeling that my own sentiments 
towards my fellow-creatures are not chilled by grey 
hairs, I conclude that he also retains the humane sym- 
pathy with suffering which distinguished his early 
years, and that a mind so carefully cultivated will aid 
me in my object when once it is candidly and fully 
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com led. Let me then premise by stating the 
circumstances under which my Pape was written and 
ublished, before I attempt to justify my language. 
P In 8 conversation with the itor of this Magazine, 
I related some of the affecting little incidents recorded. 
in narrative, the while we were taking rather a 
rambling excursion in the debateable land between 
do and ee and had just started the 
subject of responsibility in cases of equivocal insanity. 
He became strongly interested, and urged me to put on 
my recollection of the scene, as well as any 
reflections which me be suggested hy the subject. 

In compliance with his desire I proceeded to the 
detail of a visit which had taken place at least eigh- 
teen months ago; and however vivid my recollections 
from the deep interest it excited, itis not extraordinary 
that I sh have confused the particulars of some of 
the cases. From the very nature of my remarks, it was 
obviously impossible to submit them to the inspection 
of Dr. Conolly for the purpose of verification ; neither, 
were they sof laudatory, could I take such a liberty with 
a gentleman to whom I have stated myself to be at the 
time of the visit perfectly unknown, except by name, 
as an occasional contributor to medical periodicals. A 
work like the “Tluminated Magazine” requires to be 
ready for the press at a much earlier period than those 
which do not contain engravings, and as the conversa- 
tion which led to the paper took place only about a 
week previously, I not time to bestow on it the 
deliberate reflection which perhaps it needed. I be- 
came, however, so warm on the subject, that my Paper 
was mueh too long for the allotted me: this 
compelled me to cut out 8 considerable portion of the 
middle part, which indeed I thought would come more 
appropriately into a discussion of insanity itself—in- 
tending to make it the subject of my next communi- 
cation. 

On looking over the paper after it was printed, I 
became aware that the large hiatus had in some mea- 
sure changed the character by changing the appropria- 
tion of my remarks—some of them, which appeared to 
allude to previous parts of the article, being really allu- 
sions to parts not in print. A writer knows so well 
what he intended to say, that he thinks he has said it ; 
and to a man so unpractised in the use of the pen as 
myself, the dis cy is not apparent till pointed out 
by another, who had not the same course of ideas run- 
meet his mind and mystifying his judgment. 

e only mistakes which have been named to me 
are two ;—first, in the case of the two girls dressed as 
nuns, who I am told never were in the kind of confine- 
ment I have stated. If this be an error, it must have 
arisen from the mixing together of different explana- 
tions, and applying to one what belonged to another. 
The mistake tos not seem of great importance, but I 
acknowledge and regret it. 

The next is the poor sailor, who, I am informed, is 
deaf; consequently could not have held with me the 
conversations stated. Now it is, I think, utterly im- 
possible that my memory can so far have deceived me, for 
there rests on my mind a distinct recollection of most 
of the very words. Can it be that his deafness is a 
recent affliction, and subsequent to my visit ? 

You, Mr. Serjeant, must be aware, like myself, (for 
I believe there is but a slight difference in our ages,) 
that as the white sheet of memory becomes scribbled 
ad =o is not the same room to write legibly and 

on. I. 
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permanently the record of recent events ; and that we 
are very apt to mix our recollections together, and thus 
make one improbable story out of two that were abso- 
lutely true. It is possible that this may have happened 
in the present case, or that I may have eonfounded 
what was said to me by Dr. Conolly with what I 

from others. These discrepancies are, however, not of 
very gteat importance: and it is obvious 

could be no intention either to fs or deceive. 

If I have indeed misrepresented the sentiments and 
expressions of that wise and exeellent maz, it will be 
to me a subject of deep regret; but when you state 
that “his bitterest enemy could not have written any 
thing more calculated to do him injury,” I beg to : 
that you must be mistaken, and that my opini of thd 
Middlesex i i I do not 
absurd, as to hold that gentleman responsible for the 
words of a writer whose status in or is utterly une 
known, or even for the misguided seal of an injudiious 
friend. Those who occupy « public situation have 
enough to do to guard against the attacks of opem ene- 
mies; were they answerable fer mali praise, it 
would be in the power of any man to destroy their re- 
pose, if not their character. 

My information does not come from Dr. Conolly, 
with whom I had no communication before the publé 
cation, and have had none subsequently, on that or 
any ee abe but I hag patiairnr| of the 
profession, and the opinion ightened foreigners 
and, except in the specifie instances of mistakes from 
defective recollection, I do not withdraw one word of 
my censure; but I know that the Middlesex magistrates, 
like all bodies similarly constituted, are ridiculously 
unfit for the duties they are called pe to exereise ; 
and I should be just as qualified to advise you on @ re- 
form of the law of bailments, on the 
having read Sir W. Jones’s amusing little book on the 
subject, as you are to interfere in the management of 
the insane. If you have read and thought much on 
the subject, you are a still worse adviser—for the 
same reason that a nurse in a hospital would be the 
worst director of the medical treatment of the patients ; 
not for want of ample experience, but for want of pre- 
liminary knowledge, requisite to guide her, when cases 
apparently similar are, as often happens, exactly eppo- 
site. I presume, if Mr. Serjeant Adams be not quali- 
fied for the task, it would be vain to expect it from any 
other magistrate. ‘ 

It may be, that the profession of the law is more 
calculated to open and enlarge the mind, than the phi- 
losophy of redicing-I don’t believe it. Be that as it 
may, however, men of your profession are much more 
profoundly ignorant of our department of knowledge, 
than we are of yours. We do know the principles 
which guide legislators, though we may be ignorant 
of the technicalities ;—you, on the contrary, know 
many of the technicalities of medicine, but are utterly 
ignorant of its principles.—Nay, it is extremely rare to 
find a man, however well educated in other i 
who is not grossly, and I even say culpably, ignorant 
of the structure of his own body,—an object of quite as 
much interest and value, and quite as worthy the at- 
tention of one claiming to be an educated man and a 
gentleman, as the structure of the earth,—a subject on 
which he would be ashamed to confess ignorance. 

My remarks, at the latter end of the paper, were not 
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spoken of produces embarrassment. The mixture 
of religion with the management of the insane is an 
utter abomination,—it is a profanation—it is blas- 
phemy—the mind is not the soul / this last is an awful 
subject of contemplation, on which human reason is 
utterly unable to form an opinion from its own induc- 
tions. - It is Revelation, and Revelation alone, that can 
enable us to conceive it. To mix up theology with the 
management ‘of the insane, is a desecration of the 
sctience, and can only tend to mischief and embarrass- 
ment. Let us leave this important subject to the men 
specially devoted to it;—it is, we see, not easy even for 
them-to agree in their conclusions. Our duties are 
clear.—The light of Heaven, however pure and colour- 
less, will become yellow in passing through yellow glass, 
and decomposed by’ passing through a prism. It is 
thus with Mind exercised by a diseased brain. 

What the Profession complains of in the conduct of 
the"Governors of Hanwell, is, that they exercise a 
busy, meddling, fussy, fidgetty interference, in all the 
detail of the medical and moral management of the in- 
sane; instead of listening with the submission of con- 
scious ignorance to what ought to be the authoritative 
advice of the superintendent ;—that they do not leave 
him (as he ought to be) a free agent ;—that having se- 
lected a age and being themselves confessedly and 
notoriously ignorant of nautical science, they insist on 
managing the ship ;—that they are not aware of their 
own ignorance in the matter in question, and that 
they require explanations which cannot be given, and 
ought not to be demanded ; that, (to pursue the meta- 
phor,) instead of the lunar observations being entrusted 
to one competent officer, every man takes the sextant 
in hand, like the monkey, and not knowing the struc- 
ture or use of the instrument, still affects to under- 
stand the matter, and gives an opinion as to the course 
of the ship. 

In truth, Gentlemen-Governors, your good inten- 
tions; which nobody doubts, are a very small sct-off 
against the mischief of your interference. In follow- 
ing out by halves the objects of the philosopher whom 
. you have placed as nominal head of your establish- 
ment, you act like a man, who, when scissors are re- 
commended as best adapted for a certain purpose, 
should take out the rivet, and use one blade only. 

This I do know, from many sources,—that you never 
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intended to apply exclusively (if at all) to Hanwell; ° 
and it is here, principally, that the hiatus I have : 


visit Hanwell without exciting alarm and uneasiness 
throughout the establishment. You neither know the 
mischief you are doing, nor the pain you are inflicting ; 
—the hospital would be much better if you 
never went near it. 

I will venture once more to bring in the trite story of 
Columbus and the egg, though not as it is absurdly 
represented, without point and without meaning. On 
being told that any body might have discovered the 
new continent as readily as himself, he held out an egg, 
and asked if any one of them could make it stand on 
its end. On their acknowledging that it was impos- 
sible, he merely gave it a sharp shake so as to detach 
the yolk from the white, when, from the greater spe- 
cific gravity of the former, it immediately sank, and 
the egg then stood steadily, on the same principle as 
the Dutch toy with lead at the bottom, which amused 
our childhood. Try the thing, and you will then know 
the force of the illustration. Your Governors of Han- 
well break in the bottom of the egg to make it stand 
(as the story of Columbus is generally related), and 
then think Memsetres as clever as Dr. Conolly. De- 
pend on it, sir, there is more in the management of 
the insane than is gencrally supposed; and if the 
frightful malady be ever curable, it must be through 
the investigations and cautious experiments of men 
born to the mission, like him, and left perfectly free 
and uncontrolled in their vocation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Serjeant, I will only add, that in 
using a blister where the patient expected an anodyne, 
Ihave acted professionally and er proposito. To me it 
seems that I should have been justified in taking the 
cautery. You and your brother magistrates will, no 
doubt, despise my brutum fulmen; but a man may 
with a goose-quill scrape the ground from under the 
feet of any one if it be composed of sand alone. . Pub- 
lic opinion will in time insist on a change, and relieve 
you, gentlemen, from a task for which you are unfit, 
and to which you are necessarily incompetent ; when 
your energy and patriotic devotion to the good of your 
country, now so misdirected, will, I have no doubt, 
find a safe, adequate, and appropriate channel for their 
exercise in some other quarter. 

Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Luke Roven. 
London, September 21, 1843. 


BEAUS OF ENGLAND. 


BY MARK LEMON. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


True was when Poesy held a place 

At kingly boards, tho’ now the maid 
Hath fallen sadly in disgrace, 

And’s all but scouted by the “trade.” 
But when the second Charles was king, 
Each courtier woo’d the “tuneful nine,”’ 
And like the peacock sought to sing 
The notes that ‘ Willy”* made divine. 
Apollo heard each jingling wire, 

And sighed, “‘ Alas! my swan is dead, 
Who now shall wake the sleeping lyre? 
The soul of song from earth hath fled.” 
The Graces heard him thus complain, 
And, seeking to assuage his grief, 

Bade Sedley wake his graceful strain, 
And give the sorrowing god relief. 
Joy’d with the sound, Apollo cried, 

“O be the wreath assigned to thee, 

To song I give thee worth beside, 

On earth thou shalt my ‘viceroy’+ be!” 


* Shakespeare. 
+ Charles the Second is said to have asked Sedley if he had 
not obtained a patent to be Apollo's viceroy. 
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Hix Malter Raleigh. 


MALEIGH IN PRISON. 
A rnisow fpr’ court !—an iron chain 
For golden traveries !—a chamber’s sjan, 
Fer one whase very visions were of worlds! 


al tay teoect uate 


a oer seemed.—Cool, balmy airs, 
Shaken by passing zephyrs from their wings, 
Fan thy majestic . Some gentle stream 
Murrours its water melodies a-low, 
And cheats thy dungeon’s silence of its pain. 
Ferchane, amid aie quiet scenes of Hayest 
y fancy wanders, jing many a 
With old familiar things Ee perhaps thy hésrt, 
Melted by love, is moulding into forms, 
That almost own thy worship—wife and child! : 
Thy “ dear Bess "¢ speaks, though none could hear her voice, 
But thou, whose ear’s so exquisitely tuned, 
Tost memory, full of echoes af she past 
's like a worded presence. 
thy boy 


Is in the fulness of his mirth, 

Upon thy dungeon’s floor.—Anon, thy fingers play 
Among the silky tendrils of his hair, 

And e’en thy touch grows eloquent of joy. 

Thy soul, O “ Ocean Shepherd,” § sure must be 
Freighted with good, since thou unmoved canst steer 
To such a dreaded haven as the grave! 


* See Raleigh's “ Discovery of the Large, Rich, end Beesti- 
ful Empire of Guiana,” 1596. f 

+ Hayes Farm in Devonshire, the birth-place of Raleigh, 1552. 

} His wife. : 

§ The name given to him by Spenser, in his “ Colin Clout’ 
come Home again.” 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


THE HERMIT OF BELLYFULLE BEGINS 118 ACCOUNT OF THE 
LAND OF TURVEYTOP. 


Wirn growing reverence for the Sage, we at- 
tended the Hermit of Bellyfulle back to his cell. 
“In half an hour,” said he, graciously smiling, 
“it will be dinner time. Half an hour,” he 
repeated with musical emphasis, as he passed 
into his chamber. Having profitably employed 
the time with cold water, we then, refreshed yet 


hungry, sought our host. The Hermit awaited 
us. He had put aside his cloak of the morning, 
and was again wrapped in his old damask gown. 


Tle perceived that we observed the change. 
“« My custom, sir,” he said; “I never yet could 
dine in full dress. The digestive organs, sir, 
abominate close buttoning ; and do their work 
sulkily, grumblingly. No, sir; a man in full 
dress may chew and swallow, but he never dines. 
The stomach cannot honestly perform its func- 
tions in state.” We smiled: a the 
Hermit with a grave, sly look, asked—* Will you 
answer a this question?” We bowed affirma- 
Vou. II. 


tively. ‘“ Do you think it in the power of mortal 
man to give a fair, wise, learned judgment upon 
any dish or sauce socver, the said man being, at 
the time of tasting, in tight boots? Sir, it is 
impossible. The judicial organ is too delicate, 
too exquisitely nerved, to vindicate its sweet 
eee unless the whole man, morally and 

dily, be in a state of deep repose. And, there- 
fore, can there be a greater wrong committed 
upon the cook, than the common injury of dinin; 
to music? It is abominable. Once—I well 
remember it—I chewed to the clangor, and crash, 
and thunder of a military band. Well, sir, the 
dinner was excellent—admirable as a dinner; 
but I have no more judgment than a beast, if I 
had any other taste in my mouth save the brass 
of the trumpets, and the tough parchment of the 
drum-heads. Silence, profound and solemn, is due 
to the first hour of dining. One minute before 
that time the finest jest is but a presumptuous 
impertinence. In my encyclopzedia of the kitchen 
I have treated of these things—philosophically 
and at large. For the present——” 


2 


Here the Hermit upraised his forefinger, and 
at the same time the door was opened, and a 
man, drest in snowy white, fullowed by Bezoar, 
brought in the first dish. Placing it upon the 
table the man disappeared, Bezoar taking his 
pies behind the Hermit’s chair. And then the 

ermit rose, and baring his head, said grace. 
“ Thanks be rendered for this: and may no man 
dine worse!” With this short ceremony the 
Hermit entered upon his serious task. He dined 
as though he was fulfilling a devout exercise of 
his life. Not a word escaped him, as dish after 
dish was levied upon, then taken away. We 
confess our ignorance of the many delicious 
things set before the Hermit, they had been so 
disguised, so elevated by the art of the cook. 
As, in silence, we watched the doings of the Sage 
—for soon we sat with idle knife and fork, whilst 
still our host cut away—we marvelled that a man 
80 capable of solemn thoughts—a man who could 
discourse, as he had done, upon a churchyard— 
and the pride, the guilt, the empty foolishness of 
life—shqyld be sq gurious, so cager in his food. 
With hig strange quickness of mind, he jumped 
at our thoughts, and said—“ I doubt not I can 
guess yoyr meditation. I, myself, with the wings 
of my soul, have tried to escape from this mound 
of flesh,” and he glanced at his stomach; ‘ but 
the soul is, at best, as q trained hawk ; let it fly 
as high as it will, there is its master for the time, 
with his feet ypan the earth; and straightway it 
drops from thg glouds at his call.” Saying this, 
the Hermit pushed away his final plate. He had 
dined—for he hal poken. 

“This wine is niiraculous,” gaid we, filling a 
glass of tokay. 

“Yes; I shall remain some time in Hungary,” 
answered the Hermit, sipping the liquor with 
educated lips. “ This,” said the Sage, holding the 
wine between him and the light, ‘‘ this is the true 
blood of our dear mother earth. I have often 
wondered at the sneaking ingratitude of astro- 
nomical men. In the name of grapes, why should 
not Bacchus haye a star to himself? We have 
only to reflect upon the characters of the Pagan 
dcities siderally honoured, to feel the indignity 
done to Bacchus. There is Saturn, a tyrant and 
a child-eater,—he must be sct in a ring, and no- 
minally hung in the sky. Mars, a bully, and nine 
times out of ten no whit better than a highway- 
man or burglar,—he, too, must twinkle insultingly 
upon men, made fools and rogues, tyrants and 
yictims, by his abominable influence; yes, he, 
the recruiting serjeant of the heavens—must 
stare with his red face upon us;—and Mercury, 
thief and orator to boot, may wink through the 
long night, all having their admirers and wor- 
shippers; whilst for Bacchus, he, with all his 
aad bounty, is starless and unhonoured. 

would be a pleasaut, yea a proper thing,” 
said the Hermit witha laugh, “to find a fire- 
new planct for him.” 


« 
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‘« Indeed,” we answered, “in these days, it is 
not likely that Bacchus will meet with so boun- 
tiful an astronomer. In the outside world—to 
use your own phrase of Clovernook—his godship 
is in sad disgrace. His bottles are broken; his 

ottle-pots shivered; his name anathematized. 
Boys and girls, scarcely forgetful of the taste of 
mother’s milk, renounce him and his ways ; and 
more, by the potent eloquence of childhood. 
compel father and mother to forswear the wor- 
ship of the frantic god. Drunkenness itself has 
lost its blotched and scarlet face, and, like the 
hart, pants only for pure water.” 

“Can it be!’ asked the Hermit. “I never 
ee a drunkard so reformed, unless, indeed, he 

ad been to the Land of Turveytop.” 

“The Land of Turveytop !” we cried; “ where 
may that be? what people inhabit it, and what 
wonders may be done there ? 

“ As for jts latitude," said the Hermit, ‘ why, 
I will not puzzle your geography with it. The 
peas are of gigantic stature, at least forty feet 
high ; yet mild and benevolent—the nurses and 
pastors of the ordinary rage of mortals." 

“ And is the lapd ie distant ?” we asked. 

* Some era leagues, na more, from Clover- 
nook. Iwas brought up there: understand me— 
brought up, after the fashion of the Turveytopians. 
The truth is, when I had arrived at man’s estate, I 
found myself in possessign ef g bit of nearly every 
vice that blackens the sons pf Adam. I will not run 
over the list, but to save your time and my breath 
will merely desire you to think me at that time 
knowing in all the rascally accomplishments gene- 
rally shared among a crowd of sinners. And 
yet, though wild and lawless, and hotly pursuing 
all sorts of mad delights, I never felt a touch of 
happiness. My pleasure was at best delirium 
that left me spent and heavy-hearted. It was in 
one of those moods, when the whole world about 
me was, to my moral vision, coloured like so much 
brown paper, that walking at the base of a high 
mountain, it suddenly opened before me. Sir,” said 
the Hermit with a grave look that rebuked our 
gaze of incredulity, “I say the mountain opened. 
A narrow passage, adown which the sun shone 
with intense brightness, and from which I heard 
beautiful sounds, as of distant music, was be- 
fore me. Without a thought I entered it; when 
having run a few paces, I turned round, and—the 
marrow froze in my bones—I saw the mountain 
had closed again behind me. IT was trapped ; 
swallowed, a miserable lump of breathing mor- 
tality, in the bowels of the earth. Great was the 
anguish of my heart; yet, strangely enough, light, 
like sunlight, streamed down the long passage 
before me, and the sounds of the musie be 
louder and louder. By degrees they ez 
peace and fortitude into my soul, and T began to 
walk rapidly forward. As I walked, the passage 
became wider, and at length ended in an open 
country ; where, save that the grass, the flowers, 
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the trees, and all things about me, were of gigantic 
proportions, all in form were the same as the things 
of the world I had left. I walked until I saw, what 
at first appeared to me, huge rocks. Continuing 
to approach them, I discovered them to be houses. 
My heart dropped within me, for I feared that I 
was in a land of giants. As the thought fell upon 
me, I turned round and almost swooned to the 
earth with fear. A giantess of nine-and-thirty 
feet three inches high—as I afterwards disco- 
vered—stood before me. Instantly I believed I 
was destined to be eaten alive. Though constitu- 
tionally gallant towards the sex, I was yet so 
wayward, that I would rather have fallen into the 
jaws of a tigress or any other female beast, than 
have formed the meal of the giantess before me. 
She saw my terror, and a smile broke upon her 
broad, good-humoured face, like a sunbeam on a 
rose-garden. A few strides brought her to me. 
T fell upon my knees, and lifted up my hands im- 
ploringly to her. Never did man drop at the foot 
of woman in more earnestness of saul, Never 
could he pray more fervently to he taken in 
marriage, than did I supplicate not to he chewed 
alive. The giantess, with a laugh that almost 
stunned me, bent over me ; chucked me under the 
chin; playfully nipped the end of my nase ; in- 
dented the tip of her fore-finger in both my 
cheeks, and shrilly crying klukklukkluk,—which 
answers to our homely catchy, cutchy—took me 
in her arms like a raw, red-faced, hour-old baby.” 

‘A strange place this Turveytop, and a strange 
people,” cried we. ‘And amongst these folks you 
say you were brought up? Brought up! Why, 
you were of man’s estate when the mountain 
opened and received you.” 


“True; but it is the benevolence of the Tur- 
veytopians to take in men and women to nurse: 
to bring them up anew ; and to this philanthropic 
end, every new comer is treated as a new-born 
babe. Bless you! I have seen even a philosopher, 
who had made a great noise among his brother 
pigmies on the outside of the mountain, I have 
seen him sent back to nurse’s milk and pap. The 
one great principle of the Turveytopians is this ; 
to take no knowledge for granted on the part of 
those they nurse. May this tokay, sir,”—cried 
the Hermit, about to quaff,—‘ may it turn to train 
oil in my gullet, if I have not seen a Chancellor 
made, whether or no, to suck his thumb, because 
the little yarlet would affect precocity and quar- 
rel with his nurse, as if to suck his thumb was an 
act below his consequence. I have seen, too, a 
Lord Chamberlain taught again to walk: yes, 
seen him toddling after a sugar-stick held tempt- 
ingly, encouragingly, ’twixt his nurse’s fingers.” 


“And for what purpose,” we asked, “ this 
teaching over again ? ‘as it not a waste of time 
and pains ?” 


‘* Assuredly not,” answered the Hermit gravely : 
and then fixing his eye upon us, he asked, ‘“ Have 
‘au not, known folks in the outside world, who— 
standing it may be within a few years of their 
rave — seemed, nevertheless, as if they had 
leet all their worldly knowledge the wrong 
way! Asif, to be anent good, wise, and morally 
dignified, they should learn the lesson of life 
again; yea, beginning in the nursery, should 
se and roar in the nurse’s lap? You cannot 
think this? It matters not : the honest 'Turvey- 
topians have this belief, and therefore take weak 
and wicked men and women, of every age, as 
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younglings from the womb; they are called the 
babes of the mountain—children of earth ; and for 
the many vices and faults which they bring with 
them into Turveytop, why, they are considered as 
spots and flaws inseparable from their former 
condition. “Oh! the men I have seen there,” 
cried the Hermit, with a laugh—“the kings, 
lords, bishops, lawmakers I have seen, all put 
into second swaddling-clothes, and brought up 
again as gentle, wise, charitable, sagacious folk, 
doing good credit to the beautiful earth, which, 
in their former days, they so grievously scan- 
dalized.” 

“But surely,” said we, “it was to take the 
training a little too far back. We cannot, we 
repeat, but think it loss of time and trouble.” 

‘* Certainly not,” cried the Hermit. ‘“Con- 
sider, sir, how delightful it must be, by a strong 
effort of the soul, to lose and forget all that we 
have mislearned of life, and so begin the lesson 


again—with clear heads and ruddy hearts. To 
compass this with the reprobates of the world is 
the purpose of the Turveytopians—wise, gracious, 
wonderful giants that they are—mighty only in 
their goodness, superhuman in their sweet cha- 
rities.’ 

“« Pray,” we cried, “tell us your history whilst 
in Turveytop.” 

“You shall hear it, sir,” said the Hermit, 
“and the brief histories of many others.” 

We drew close to the table, and waited the 
story with impatience.* 

* Here a sudden and sharp illness compelled the writer to lay 
down his pen; nor was he able to resume it, until too late in the 
month to continue the narrative. When Louis the Fourteenth 
visited the death-bed of one of his favourites, the moribund 
courtier begged pardon for the “ ugly faces” which the acuteness 
of his suffering wrought in him. In the like spirit of contrition, 
a periodical writer feels that he ought to beg pardon of the 
sovereign public for being ill, when he is expected to be in the 
enjoyment of working health, still “to be continued,” with the 
monthly task he has entered upon.—[Eprror ] 
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Pir George Ltherege. 


) HIS is the portrait of a man who died 
a martyr to civility. See with what a 
self-satisfied air he contemplates the 
gtaces of his person, in that favourite 
appendage of a man of fashion,—a 
ocket mirror. He stands dangling his 
hat and plume immersed in his own consequence, say- 
ing perhaps with the triumphant Richard— 
“T'll entertain a score or two of tailors, 
To study fashions to adorn my body: 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, 
I will maintain it with some little cost.” 
In half an hour he is off for the Mall, 
“To strat before a wanton ambling nymph.” 
He is too well dressed for an assignation in Covent 
Garden; and he has no time to-day for the middle 
walk at the New Exchange. He is fresh from the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, where some beauty in a 
vizard, pleased with the graces of his person, and the 





known gaiety of his wit, flirted her time between the 
acts with her friend Sir Fopling Flutter. He is confi- 
dent he has met her before ; seen her, heard her, but 
her name is a mystery, and no entreaties could induce 
her to remove her masque fora minute. See her again 
he must : his songs to Cecelia are at an end; he has a 
fresh chase in view, and that best kind of occupation 
for a man of fashion,—a female secret to discover, and 
a new intrigue to carry on. 

The wits about the court of King Charles II. be- 
stowed on Etherege the epithet of Easy. Mr. Martin 
has represented him in an easy posture—and easy with 
himself. He lived, moreover, in easy circumstances, 
and had an easy way of writing. He was of easy vir- 
tue, and of a very easy temperament, never troubled by 
any fixed principle of religion, but, weathercock- ways, 
could adapt his morality to the change in his circum- 
stances. ‘Gentle George’ was the name he received 
from Lord Rochester, who condemns him in his ‘‘Ses- 
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sion of the Poets” for his idleness, and his long seven 
years of poetic silence. 

But his half hour of extra contemplation over, see 
our hero, Sir George, set down in his chair at St. James’s, 
just in time, as a man of gallantry should always be, 
for what was then called High Mall. He is now con- 
versing with himself,—‘‘Shall I see her here? I could 
swear to her among ten thousand, though that d—d 
vizard was a drawback to all certain recognition ;—think 
of those large wanton eyes, but, above all, that mouth, 
that has made me kiss it a thousand times in imagina- 
tion within an hour : 

‘Some feel no flames but at the court or ball, 

And others hunt white aprons on the Mall.’ 
’gad, I’m not one of these, I’m in pursuit of & play- 
house vizard; and she, as she said, would be in love 
with one who could dress well, dance well, ferice well, 
have a genius for love-letters, an agreeable voice for a 
chamber, very amorous, something discreet, but not 
over constant. Gad-zooks, my character to a pin-point ; 
it hits me off to the letter. I'll swear at least to the 
inconstancy. In the Mall, Park, and Play, be where 
she will, I will find her out. What did she tell me? 
—‘that she was in love with this dear town to that 
degree, that she could scarce endure the country IH 
landscapes and in hangings.’”’ 

The Mall at this time presented a crowded scene of 
gaiety and fashion. Some were bowling their thin’ 
away at the game of Pell Mell, others were on-lookers § 
the lady of fashion .was here with the mat of sort and 

uality; the citizen with his wife; the West-ender and 
the East-ender. Near the Decoy, King Charles IT. was 
seen, feeding his ducks and talking to Dryden, dressed 
as he was in a new Chedreux wig for this day’s Mall, 
about the subject of his new poem. Ilere stood 
Rochester and Buckingham, busy about a new intrigue ; 
here Mulgrave and Sedlley, wondering what had become 
of “Gentle George.” Here the man of mode was 
heard to lament with Sir Topling Flutter, that there 
was not an order made for the exclusion of the rabble 
from the Park, when the gay world of the better class 
were present. Here Pepys was walking with his friend 
Cc curious about all that was going on, and making 
short-hand notes in his mind for his short-hand diary, 
Here Evelyn was walking, not unobserved, lamenting 
the sinfulness of the times; and here the carriages 
rolled by of the light-hearted Nelly, and the bold, im- 
petuous, but handsome Countess of Castlemaine. 

Through all this scene of gay confusion, Sir George 
Etherege is seen to pass, observed hy all for the graces 
of his person and the correct clegance of his dress. 
Eager and anxious as he is—he never forgets the man 


of fashion or the proprieties of the place, but walks 
becomingly on, neglecting all for ‘dear delightful 
woman,” and scanning her, with the most minute at- 
tention, from head to foot. He talks and laughs for 
awhile with Wycherley—whispers a piece of scandal 
into the ear of Sir Peter Lely—is honoured with a 
look of recognition from La Belle Stuart, and a passing 
word from the Countess of Castlemaine. Vizards in 
fifties pass before him, but still the play-house beauty 
eludes his eye. Here again the rabble intercept his 
way, moving in dozens after the eccentric carriage of 
the eccentric Duchess of Newcastle. Five hundred 
fancies pass and repass through his fevered mind. He 
thinks more like a boy of seventeen, in love for the 
first time, than a man of thirty who had been literally 
througli a whole “ Chronicle’ of loves with as much 
dextetity and wit as Cowley has enumerated the names 
in verse of those who took by turns possession of his 
heart. Still the vizard-face of Dorset Gardens eludes 
his vigilance, and the evening was well nigh spent. 
The Mall was thinning rapidly—the citizen had gone 
hottie tired with the scene, and the citizen’s wife cross 
that she was not allowed to remain longer. The ducks 
wert all nestled up for the night, sal ike King had 
returned to Whitehall, leaving his feathered charge to 
the ttre of M. St. Evremond. All hope was now 
Heatly gone, and the easy Etherege of the morning 
Was the utiensy Etherege of the night. He stood for 
A tine itnder one of the trees near Wallingford House, 
angry with himself that he had allowed her to leave the 
theatre without knowing who she was, or that he had 
not traced her to home or dogged her to her lodgings. 
Like Titus, he had lost a day,—and gained a mistress, 
without knowing who she was or where to find her. 
“Well, well,” he was heard to say, “follow a shadow, 
it still flies you; men are doomed to losses, and life’s 
too short to mourn very deeply over them ; better suc- 
cess another time. I must’ e’en off to Long’s or 
Lockett’s, and pass the night with rare Sir Charles or 
still rarer Rochester. I may find myself at last 
within Whitehall, at play with the King and passing 
ready repartecs with Barbara Palmer.” 

He continued in this mood of mind fora few minutes 
longer, when a lady with a vizard-face passed smartly 
before him, half singing, half repeating— 

“Tt is not that I love you less 
Than when before your feet I lay.” 

Our hero was once more Easy Etherege. In five 
minutes more the vizard was from off her face, and the 
fine and witty woman, that had set Sir George’s heart 
on fire—the unattended wanderer in the park at night 
—was Barbara Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine. 
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UR Hivgtaphia Britannica is very 
{7} meagte of ames bearing prefatory 
C™¥ titles of distinction, conferred—not 
~) by kittgs, but by common tacit con- 
y° sent. Fully sensible of this defi- 
ciency, we have been making out of 
__ late, fot our own amusement, a list 
of worthies deriving the patents of their honours from 
the voice of the people. It is a scanty but curious 
catalogue—Venerable Bede, Old Parr, Beau Brummell, 
Bloody Mary, and Beau Nasi: Selden, in his “ Titles 
of Honour,” is silent on the subject of such popular 
pecrages. No fees were paid upon their appropriation, 
so our learned antiquary overlooked a class of worthies 
whose names are never mentioned without their attri- 
butes of distinction—an honour seldom awarded to the 
proudest of our peers. 

The fame of Vencrable Bede survives most usefully 
in his own history ; Old Parr seems still to live among 
us in the admirable impersonation of Mr. Farren; 
Beau Brummell’s remains have been intrusted to the 
editorial care of Captain Jésse ; Bloody Mary has had 









of late a successful whitewash from the antiquanan 
fervour of Mr. Tytler; and the Life of Beau Nash has 
been written at some length, and with admirable skill, 
by one whose charm of composition could throw an 
interest around the commonest topic he took in hand, 
telling a story with scarcely any other art than that of 
arranging the materials in their natural order. 

T allude to the Life of Beau Nash by no less emi- 
nent a hand than that of Dr. Goldsmith. The Doctor 
was a dandy in dress, in a fashion and in a maiiner 
peculiarly his own. His tailor’s bills have been 
printed iy Mr. Prior for the edification of the curi- 
ous—and his dress and appearance preserved to the 
life in the entertaining biography of Boswell. Gold- 
smith should have written the life of Nash in the half- 
dress suit of ratteen he wore at Boswell’s party ; “ for 
the life of a beau,” as he tells us, “if a beau could 
write, would certainly serve to regale curiosity.” 

Dr. Cheyne of Bath, was hear’ to declare, in one of 
his humorous moods, that Beau Nash never had a 
father. The entry of Tom Hill’s baptismal register 
was destroyed—so Theodore Hook affirmed—in the 
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Fire of London. Dr. Cheyne would say at times, that 
Beau Nash never had the ordinary distinction of a 
Christian name. The Duchess of Marlborough, one 
day rallying him in public company upon the ob- 
scurity of his birth, compared him to Gil Blas, who 
was ashamed of his father. ‘ No, madam,” replied 
the beau, “I seldom mention my father in company ; 
not because I have any reason to be ashamed of him, 
but because he has some reason to be ashamed of 
me.”” 

Beau Brummell was the son of a confectioner, in 
Jermyn Street. His father never served up a daintier 
dish, a better kind of trifle, or a more delicate piece 
of pastry, than the full conception of his illustrious 
sor. eau Nash's father was, says Goldsmith, a 
partner in a glass-house ;—no inappropriate birth- 

lace for a beau. Mr. Martin’s hero may have been 

rn, for what we know, with a pocket-mirror in his 

hand ; he made the world his glass-house, for where- 
soever he went, his sole contemplation was himself. 

If Romulus founded Rome, Beau Nash wasthefounder 
of Bath; for before the Beau existed, Bath was but a 
poor place. He first erected it into a province of 
pleasure, and became, by universal consent, its legislator 
and ruler, Bath was his kingdom, and Tunbridge his 
colony. His name is inseparably allied with both 
places. You may as well think of walking over the 
field of Waterloo, and forgetting Wellington, as of 
going to Bath, and forgetting Beau Nash. His fame 
and name pervade the place ;—you quote Anstey, but 
you think and talk of Beau Nash. Such are the in- 
fluences and effects of genius. 

Mr. Martin has drawn our Lycurgus of a beau con- 
templating the graces of his person in a new mirror 
fresh from the glass-house of his father at Swansea. 
Ife has just concocted his noble code of laws for the 
regulation of the city-balls, and his thoughts are divided 
between the consequence of his person and the civil- 
izing effects of his new edict. He has no idea of 
“Folly at full length,” but bows and simpers while 
shies an imaginary conquest, or sneers with a kind 
of proud satisfaction, as if foreseeing the way in which 
some rebel lady has been made amenable at last to the 
wise provisions of his law. ‘‘ D—n her,” heis saying 
to himself, tion 8 bas done for her ; what does 
it say ?—‘ That the elder ladies and children be con- 
tent with a second bench at the ball, as being past or 
not come to perfection :’ ’fore Gad, I've scttled her: 
—if she says much, I'll have a gardener in with a 
ladder—his bag of shreds, his nails and hammer, and 
T'll tack her up to the back benches as a confirmed old 
wall-flower.”” 

Our Beau was very rude at times—rude both in 
sentiment and lan The ladies, it is true, gave 
him a great deal of trouble, and it was long befure he 
could bring them within his code of dancing discipline 
and ball-room order. As his power and influence 
increased, he became the little tyrant at Tunbridge, and 
the overbearing despot at Bath. He waged a long and 
successful war against gentlemen in boots and ladies in 


white aprons. ‘I have known him on a ball night,” 
says Goldsmith, “ strip even the Duchess of Queens- 
bury, and throw her apron at one of the hinder 
benches ; observing, that none but abigails appeared 
in white aprons.” The good-natured Duchess 
laughed and acquiesced in his censure, remembering 
perhaps the lines in Pope :— 


“If Queensbury to strip there’s no compelling, 
'Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen.” 


When the Princess Amelia applied to him for one 
dance more, he refused,—his laws, he said, were the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, laws which altered 
not. 

It was an easy matter to tear an apron from the 
waist of a lady, but a difficult undertaking to extract 
a pair of boots from the unwilling fect of a country 
*squire. Nash is said to have made the attempt, and 
in a full assembly—covering his failure with an arch 
air, and a polite inquiry, Why Mr. So and So had not 
brought his horse in?—‘ The beast was shod and so 
was his master.” 

But these insolent sayings were first said when Beau 
Nash had become the beau of three generations—when 
his rudeness had grown proverbial, and men laughed 
like the Duchess of Queensbury, and let the dandy 
have his own way. They could not but bow to the 
decision of one whose picture was taken at full-length 
within their ball-room, with Sir Isaac Newton and the 
poet Pope for the Beau’s supporters. Th juiesced, 
and let Lord Chesterfield tel why ae 


“ Immortal Newton never spoke, 
More truth than here you'll find; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d g joke, 
More cruel on mankind. 
The picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all her strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 


A statue of Beau Nash is appropriately placed in 
the Pump-Room at Bath—but he wants the busts. 
They should be replaced for the sake of the epigram. 








A HUNGARIA 
BY MISS 
CARCELY a. thou- 


sand paces eastward 
of the gates of the 
little town of Guens, 
famous for the lion- 
like defence of Tu- 
rissit against the great 
r Suleyman in 1532, is 
situated a lovely valley, nestled beneath one of the 
frontier mountains of the stupendous chain which di- 
vides the province of Eisenberg from Austria. Rich 
meadows, and stretches of corn-field and orchard, in- 
terspersed with clumps of forest trees, make the whole 
ee seem like one vast garden; while the clear and 
sparkling stream of the Guens, which gives its name 
to the town, meanders in many a wee line amid the 
dense vegetation, swelling onward in fantastic curves 
through the pleasant greenery, catching the sunlight 
in its course, and brawling with every pebble in its 
shallow bed. Wild flowers enamel its banks, and 
water-fowl build their nests amid its sheltering sedges ; 
nor would any dream during the summer months, 
when, in several spots a strong man may clear it at a 
bound, that gathering force and volume as the winter 
pours its icy breath over the valley, and fed by the 
torrents which sweep down the neighbouring declivi- 
ties, it overflows its channel, and spreads ruin and de- 
struction over the surrounding country; whence it is 
called by the peasantry of the province ‘the wicked 
Guens.” 
By following the course of this capricious stream 
for about a league (an easy and a pleasant task to the 
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lover of fine scenery), the pilgrim arrives at the foot of 
a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, inaccessible upon 
three of its sides, and crowned by the ruins of an ex- 
tensive and stately castle, the remains of the fortress 
of Lockenhaus, formerly a stronghold of the Nadasdy 
family, and now a possession of Prince Esterhazy. 
So perfectly is its outline preserved, that, even from a 
short distance, it has all the appearance of bein 
habitable ; but it is in reality almost entirely deserte 
from its state of utter dilapidation, affording shelter 
only to a few labourers, who contrive to make its 
questionable accommodation subservient to their own 
pay and who prefer the sheltered nooks afforded 

yy the angles of its substantial stone-work to the less 
secure huts of mud or timber which would be their 
alternative. 

Even in this state of decay, however, the castle of 
Lockenhaus is well worthy of a visit, for its extraor- 
dinary vaults cannot fail to arrest the attention of the 
traveller. One of these, which was formerly the 
sepulchre of the Nadasdy family, is built of ponderous 
square stones, and vaulted in round erches boldly pro- 
eo which rest on columns of prodigious girth. 

t is of considerable length, being, in fact,“a sub- 
terranean gallery, lighted only by one circular aper- 
ture, which was closed by a stone, after the manner of 
the tombs of the patriarchs as described in holy writ. 
A second, situated under the suite of rooms once ap- 
propriated to the lord of the castle, and dug deep into 
thesolid rock, is divided into two distinct compartments, 
by a long line of stunted pillars, upon which the 
rounded arches descend low and heavily; and the 
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whole subterranean has been elaborately ornamented 
with statues carved in wood, of which some fragments 
still remain. This singular vault is gained through a 
vast hall, lighted very imperfectly by two narrow 
arched windows, having in the tight hand corner 4 
well, dug fifty fathoms deep ints the rock, and sut- 
rounded by a blootl-red stain it @ broad and ghastly 
circle, whence this dreary sitbterFhiean is called the 
Tall of Bloud: 

Fitly was it riirmed 4 for pitts aint finhle; and fnno- 
cent Wood faa indeed poured fuel Ht like water where 
that stain exists—shed at pe tt—when the world 
withotit was htished in sleep; atitl firrite brouded over 
earth and sky; diily to be scaretl awhy bi the foul 
deeds of ment lood, of whiclt the crimson trace 
shall be found at Lockenhaus so long ss one stone of 
the grim old pile shall be left upon another. 

In times long gone by; ere yet the Nadasdys them- 
selves were lords of the fortress, it was the property 
and tie of the thany strongholds of the Mtemikurd: In 
calm retirement, and strict adherence to the rules of 
their order, righting the wronged, sustaining the feeble, 
and avenging the oppressed, the knights fonnd a worthy 
equivalent for the depritation of the inert torldly 
honours and epli¢meral triumplis td thich most of 
them were entitled by thelr high blood and exalted 
position; and they wore the red cross with proud 
fomility, and passed thelt tranquil days aii the 
affection of their retainets, without one suspicion of the 
storm Which was abottt to burst above their devoted 
heads. Deep as was their reerct at the discontent and 
opposition which had manifested itself against them in 
France, they never for a moment contemplated the 
possibility of the frightful consequences which ensued ; 
and it was consequently with a consternation for which 
language has no words that they learnt the execution 
of their grand master, and the sentence of extermina- 
tion which had been pronounced against their order by 
the council of Vienna. Henceforward, none of them 
yentured to leave the walls of the castle lest they 
should lose their lives; and it having been a part of 
their policy to keep the fortress at all times well pro- 
visioned in the event of any hostile demonstration, they 
resigned themselves to their adverse fortune with what 
patience they might, although not without a gloomy 

resentiment of future ill. 

The obedience of the count-king, Robert of Anjou, 
to the will of the pope, by whom the destruction of 
the Templars had been vowed, they could not for one 
moment doubt, as he was indebted to the pontiff for 
his crown and kingdom of Hungary; and thus it was 
with more misgiving than surprise that after the lapse 
of a few months, the warder one day announced the 
approach of a royal herald, who demanded admission 
to the castle, and speech of the venerable knight who 
held the keys of the fortress. 

The gates were immediately opencd, and the herald 
ushered into the great hall, where the Templars were 
ranged about their chief, who oceupied a high-backed 
chair on the dais, beneath a canopy bearing the in- 
signia of the red cross, and flanked by half’ a dozen 
infidel banners. Nothing could be more venerable 
than his appearance, as he sat there with a calin brow 
and a steady eye, like ove beyond fear of king or 
kaiser, who owned no allegiance save to the head of 
his own order: his ample robes falling about him in 
large folds; his bald head glistening like marble in the 





light which fell from the high mullioned window at 
his back, and his long snowy beard descending to his 
girdle. His sword lay on a cushion by his side, toge- 
thet With his spurs, and an illuminated missal, in that 
age beyond all prices and as the herald approached, he 
rose, and made a courteous dbeisance, after which he 
resumed his seat, and asstimed an attitude and ex- 
pression of qnict attention, Far different, however, 
were the look and bearing of many of those about him. 
Upon the brow of some might be fea a stem and 
proud defiance, while the featutes of bthers Gore an 
expression of anxiety which the¥ soiight in tain to 
disgnise under a semblance of impattetit haughtiness, 

The herall, however, wasted 0 tinte th tormenting 
eliher wpon the dignity of the chief br the prssionste 

emonstiations of the assembled Teirplars; but at 
once opened his mission by exelaitiltyg ii & tone of 
tude defiance, 

"Ye well know, knights and Hnbles, therefore I 
am here; for ye have not now ¢8 {evit the elt of 
the Comeil of Vienna, by which ftir ofdet has been 
abolished : ncithtr necd J dilate vijrin the ttitnes 
which have hiten expiated De several uf your héethren 
by death of fire, Ye are ill ntike gillty and fet, 
lest it shotild be that some ollt among fit my Ip able 
to exculpate himself from the heavy thtitges thett4ich 
ye all stand charged, the King of ct + yout lord 





and mine, unwilling that the intstett til sufter, 
hath convoked a high court of justive, betiFe #lileh ve 
will be free to offer such defence &8 fe tati bring to 
bear against your guilt—and I aiti here, armed with 
the royal mandate, to summott you to the trial”, 

A deep and indignant silente succeedetl to this ad- 
dress ; and every gaze was tttrned upon the renerable 
chief who oceupied the chait of state ; but for a mo- 
ment he did not answer the appeal: Buddenly, how. 
ever, a light burned in his eye #hich hed been for 
years extinguished ; and he rose slowly and proudly, 
with all the firm grace and self-possegsion of mmbowed 
manhood ; and waving his arm haughtily in the direc- 
tion of the herald, he replicd in a voice as firm, as 
sonorous, and as fearless as his own. 

“You say well, Sir Herald; we are indeed 
acquainted with the edict of extermination which hath 
been fulminated against us. We are not ignorant of 
the martyrdom of some of our best and bravest—of 
the sainted death of our holy and pious knight-com- 
mander, the head and bulwark of our order. We need 
no teaching to comprehend of what crime both they 
and we are held to be guilty: nor do we, in the 
consciousness of our innocence, fear to submit our 
lives or our actions to the cognizance of justice. We 
cannot, however, forget that our brethren now in Hea- 
ven were illegally murdered: and the remembrance 
does not tend to induce us willingly to place ourselves 
in the same ruthless hands, without a full assurance 
that, until our guilt be proved, we sliall not be con- 
denned to die the death of the felon and the traitor. 
We therefore demand that the royal word be pledged 
for our safety, until we be pronounced death-worthy 
by the laws of our country ; and without this surety, 
not one of these brave’ knights, my followets an! 
children, will set foot beyond the ramparts. To prove 
to you that I speak not without assurance of this fact, 
LT call upon cach Templar who is minded to submit 10 
this to my authority, and to redeem my word, to lay 
hand upon his sword.” 
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In an instant the gaunt- 
letted palm of every knight 
there present was struck 
heavily upon the hilt of his 

weapon, and the clash and 
clangour of the smitten metal awoke the greedy echoes 
of the hall so startlingly, that the herald involuntarily 
stepped back a pace, atid half drew his own sword, ere 
he remembered that the character in which he came 
was sacred, and that his emotion was an insult to 
those about him, and a deep shame to his own chivalry. 
The hot blood mounted to his brow, and he withdrew 
his fingers hurriedly from their clasp, as he exclaimed— 

“ Your treason he on your own heads, knights and 
warriors: I will do your bidding to the King, though 
little do I deem that it will avail you in this strait ;” 
a as he ceased speaking, he turned to leave the 

all. 

“Bear him company to the gates, my brothers,” 
said the chief; ‘and’ show him all courtesy; nor 
suffer your vow of hospitality to the stranger and the 
wayfarer to fail you in this case, even although his 
errand may have proved vain as well as offensive.” 

He was obeyed; the herald strode forth after a 
slight and abrupt salutation, and was followed by all 
present save the chief himself. Beside his stirrup 
stood an attendant with a goblet of rich wine, which he 
tendered in silence to the departing guest, who put it 
aside carelessly with his hand, and then walking to= 
wards a fountain in the court-yard, filled his palm with 
water and swallowed it hurriedly; after which he 
emptied a second handful upon the pavement, as if to 
intimate that he had accepted only that which was 
valueless from the brotherhood ; and in the next in- 
stant he was in the saddle, and galloping under the 
gateway, followed by his two armed attendants. 

A few days only had elapsed, when the same mes: 
senger re-appeared before the fortress of Lockenhaus, 
but on this occasion he did not seek for entrance. The 
blast of his bugle summoned the whole body of the 
Templars to the ramparts, whence they heard them- 
selves proclaimed as traitors and outlaws, who had by 
opposition to the royal will, and a refusal to submit to 
the authority of the tribunal convened to pass judg- 
ment upon them, tacitly confessed their guilt; and 





thus they fotind 
themselves sudden- X 
ly and utterly dependent 
upon their own exertions 
and resources. 

These were not long suffered to remain untried, for 
ere a week passed by, the castle was beleaguered on all 
sides by the royal troops, who commenced their offen- 
sive operations like men certain of sttccess ; but the 
well-provisioned and equally well-prepared condition of 
the garrison, rendered the capture of the fortress a 
measure alike of difficulty and datiger; for the Tein- 
plars were at once experienced and despetate. It was, 
as they well knew, the last hazatd of the die; and 
they met the danger like men who felt that there was 
no alternative save a death of honour in that unequal 
resistance, or a life of ignominy in the event of failure. 
So bravely did they bear themselves in the emergency 
that a disheartening doubt of ultimate success began to 
pervade the beleaguering soldiery; and the royalist 

neral abated somewhat of the boastful insolence with 
which he had on his arrival affected to look upon the 
vermin who had been hunted to their holes, only to bé 
driven thence, and run to death by his own troops; 
and to comprehend, however slowly and reluctantly, 
that even caged as they were within four walls, and cut 
off from all hope of external aid, the enemies whom he 
came there to crush were no contemptible and craven 
foes, to be scared by threats, or subdued by the vision of 
a King’s frown, turned on them in furtherance of his 
own ambition, and not called up by their own demerits, 

Thus were things cireumstanced when one vile 
traitor, haunted by the fear of ultimate failure on the 
pet of his companions, to whose fortunes he was 

ound by 4 solemn vow, made his escape from Locken- 
haus under cover of the darkness, and sped to the 
camp of the enemy. He was welcomed with the false 
and hollow welcome of the renegade ; and, like Judas, 
he sold his soul, not indeed for thirty pieces of silver, 
but for a yet meaner price—the safety of his own 
worthless life. He remaincd an hour in the tent of 
the general, where he was fed with praise and pro- 
mises, and encduraged by pledges too magnificent 
even to be redeemed; and then, imtoxicated with 
wine and hope, he crawled back through the silent 
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midnight, like some base reptile polluting the beautiful 
and tranquil bosom of nature by its foul passage, and 
returned to his watch upon the walls. 

All had been carefully arranged between the traitor 
and his new ally: the position of the secret door 
through which the royal troops were to gain access to 
the interior of the fortress, had been ascertained ; the 
hour of the attempt fixed for the following midnight ; 
and the certainty of a speedy and complete triumph 
gave new energy to the feasting in the tents of the 
besiegers, while it induced them throughout the day 
to relax in their operations against the fortress, like 
men who began to weary of an apparently hopeless 
hostility. 

Prudent as they were, the comparative supineness 
of their enemies infused fresh hope throughout the 
gallant little garrison; and when the night-watch had 
been set, the whole body of the Templars collected in 
the subterranean hall to discuss their future measures, 
for of their present security they entertained no doubt ; 
strong in the consciousness of their own courage, and 
amply supplied with provisions, water, and fuel, they 
were well aware that the fortress was invulnerable save 
by treachery, and who could be a traitor beneath the 
banner of the red cross! Thus, then, it was with 
high hearts and hopeful brows that they followed 
their venerated chief to the hall of council, where the 
moonlight which streamed through the narrow win- 
dows lay clear and cold upon the tessclated pavement; 
and the effigies of their buried brethren seemed to 
mingle in their deliberations. Without the hall the 
gallant Templar Servient held his watch, and as he 
paced to and fro, blotted out at intervals the narrow 
stream of light which contrasted its silvery beauty 
with the ruddy glare of the torches which burnt in 
iron sockets along the walls. 

Suddenly a deep groan, a heavy fall, and the tramp 
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Let nobody suppose the title of our article applies to 
the professors of any one branch of the Fine Arts, ex- 
clusively. Far from it: the application will be found 
to possess a very extensive range. 

A grave-coloured carriage drives up to a door ina 
fashionable square : a grave-looking gentleman in black 
alights with a pensive air, enters the hall, and is in- 
stantly shown up to a lady in delicate health, seated on 
a satin-covered sofa. When, with the gentlest air, he 
takes her white hand—his own no less white and soft 
—when, in the sweetest voice, he inquires how she 
finds herself; when, in consequence of her saying that 
she is ‘a little better,” he says he will order her ‘a 
little something else;” when he chafes her temples 
with eau de Cologne, or elegantly displays a mourning 
ring while in the act of holding a bottle of salts to her 
fair nose; when, in the gentlest tones, and with the 
most insinuating air, he discourses of the various 
lighter topics of the day ; and finally, when he rises to 
take his leave—looks towards the window at the wea- 
ther, feeling that something is put into his open palm 
—bows, smiles, and while one hand is suddeuly slipped 


of armed men broke upon the ears of the assembled 
knights, and in an instant every hand grasped a wea- 
pon, and a simultancous rush was made towards the 
entrance of the hall. Across the threshold lay the 
body of Servient with a dagger in his heart, but they 
had no time to raise it from the earth, for as the door 
fell back the enemy were already upon them. Fearful 
was the carnage that ensued. The Templars fought 
with all the maddened energy of desperation; and 
each, as he struck at his foe, pressed Pack the aged 
chief, who sought to force himself a through 
the thick ranks of his brethren, as theugh in the wild 
hope that he at least might be saved. Fierce was the 
conflict, and as brief as fierce. Overpowered by num- 
bers, the betrayed knights fell thick and fast before 
the weapons of their still increasing enemies, until, at 
length, the gray-haired chief stood alone amid a host 
of toes. 

For an instant there was a pause; it might be that 
a passing belief in the superior value of a living pri- 
soner to that of a dead foe crossed the minds of the 
royalist soldicry: it might even be that the vene- 
rable aspect of the aged Templar touched the hearts of 
a few among them: but be the impulse what it might, 
the effect endured not long ; for, in the next moment, 
an herculean arm was raised in air, and, as it de- 
scended, the hoary head of the veteran knight was 
cleft in twain, and he fell heavily upon a heap of dead. 

Five centuries have elapsed since the perpetration of 
that fearful tragedy, and still the gory belt surrounds 
the well beside which the Templars were massacred. 
Tradition tells that numerous efforts have been made 
without effect to wash away the ghastly stain; and the 
more credulous of the peasantry talk of sheeted spec- 
tres haunting at midnight the unholy spot, and re- 
newing the vestiges which the hand of man has re- 
moved during the day from the Hall of Blood. 


WITIHT SITTERS. 


into his pocket, with the other he tenderly presses the 
hand of the lady, promising to visit her again next day 
—will anybody in the world deny that this is flirting 
with a Sitter? 

At the door of an elegant boudoir a gentle knock is 
heard. Permission to enter is given in a sweet voice, 
as of one expecting a favoured visitor at his appointed 
hour. A pale gentleman enters with a low bow of re- 
spectful devotion. He is neatly dressed, and slightly 
scented; but has no ornaments, except his constant 
smile and a small pair of moustachios. Now, whether 
the lady be wate at a piano, or a harp, or amuses 
herself by cossetting one of Panormo’s beautiful gui- 
tars in her lap, there can be no manner of doubt but 
this interesting gentleman commits a most incessant 
flirtation with his Sitter. His very first entrance—the 
velvet softness of his approach—his profoundly sweet 
address—his look—oh, there can be no sort of hesita- 
tion as to the tact! Observe what care he takes that 
the lady’s position at her piano is not only graceful— 
for this is quite natural to her—but correct! The 
mode of fingering is extremely important: he is 
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always so particular about the right fingering, because 
nothing can be done as it ought to be without the 
greatest attention in that particular; he, therefore, 
places her hand upon the keys, and watches every 
movement with the deepest anxiety. So much for 
beginners. With those who already play pretty well, 
he proposes new and difficult studies, tending to give 
facility and pearly brilliancy of execution, and to in- 
crease the power of “the reach.” If the lady’s fingers 
cannot easily reach and run a scale in tenths, he holds 
her hand with respectful tenderness, while she endea- 
vours to reach the required distance with ease. He is 
extremely patient, and never hurries her. He is a very 
amiable sort of person. Of the flirtation to which the 
fair unconscious being, seated at her harp, may be 
subjected, very much might be said. At the earnest 
request of several particular friends (professors of the 

) we forbear. But even-handed justice to our 
subject demands that we should just observe, that the 
harp is the only instrument which entitles a teacher to 
kneel at a lady's feet. This is absolutely necessary in 
order to fix the and to direct the movements 
of the foot—in doing which the professor sometimes 
turns up his eyes with an angelic expression, not always 
in strict harmony with B, two fats. Then the guitar! 
What a languishing air has the master.!—not all mas- 
ters, certainly, but some of them not quite so old— 
with what a tender sentiment and tone of feeling he 
places the guitar in the lady’s embracing arms! How 
anxious he‘is about the positions, and what pains he 
takes to accustom her hand to the barre! The diffi- 
culties are very great, and the hand requires continual 
support and assistance. He is an excellent master. 
‘We venture to think our readers will have no hesitation 
in pronouncing all these, and similar occurrences of 
fashionable life, to be genuine and undoubted cases of 
Flirtation with Sitters. 

Take another case, one of a totally different kind ; 
one in which the very nature of the circumstances 
pe be supposed the most remote from the thought 

ev 


errthing leasant and agreeable. Perhaps there 
is no human are with whom we associate = many 








Tepugnances as a dentist ; yet such are the powers of 
fascination of manner, that even with this most fearful 
ersonage there are times and seasons when his smile 
is not horrible, and the touch of his fingers by no 
means so revolting to the apprehension of the Sitter. 
Of course, it must be evident that we are not alluding 
to those periods when there is actually a tooth to be 
extracted, or any other dental operation of a di 
able nature to be performed. With fashionable dentists 
these doings are “few and far between,” when com- 
pared with all the rest. The great art of the fine 
practitioner is not to extract teeth, but to preserve 
them. To effect this, a bad tooth may be bored, 
stuffed with gold, halved, joined, spliced or cased ovér; 
but the consummation of skill demands—as' a minor 
proposition included in the foregoing major—that the 
very liability of a tooth to get bad should be super- 
seded. To command this object Orr means should 
be essayed, and the lady’s visits should be regular and 
frequent. A very excellent medium for instituting a 
Flirtation, offers itself in the last new dentifrice. ‘It 
is not only excellent in its slightly chemical proper- 
ties for removing all superfluities, but is sweet to the 
taste, communicates an agreeable odour to the breath, 
—thongh, indeed, your ladyship’s natural breath no 
art either could or should ibtechoes with—is strength- 
ening to the gums, improves the gustation of the 
palate, and, if accidentally swallowed, merely acts as a 
cordial. Its colour is delightful to the eye ; icu- 
larly to the eyes of those who naturally shrink from all 
things uncongenial with their own pature, and are at- 
tracted only by whatever is beautiful ; and it commu- 
nicates a soft, ripened tone of vermilion to the lips— 
though, to be sure, in some cases that is quite ne- 
cessary. This is the kind of brush best suited to a 
small mouth. Its peculiar shape and size are found 
to be most—allow me !—will your ee be pleased 
to keep your seat a moment longer! It should be held 
in the hand thus !—no, yes—no—that’s right! Allow 
me—thus !” 
We had intended to have offered a few words on 
the elegant and insinuating addresses of dandy linen- 
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drapers, mercers, hosiers, and shawl merchants; but 
want of all patience prevents us. Nor can it be neces- 
sary to employ time and space in dilating upon matters 
of such every-day experience. We shall merely ob- 
serve, that their little flirtations are go generally tole- 
rated, if not encouraged, that when any strong objec- 
tion happens suddenly to be manifested by a lady of a 
different mind, the unfortunate devotee stands aghast, 
and cannot understand it. Mrs. Sildons, feeling very 
cold one winter’s night on the stage, determined to line 
her dress with flannel. She went next day to make 
the purchase. Having instantly qetermined on the 
quantity and price, the eloquent gmiler, ‘with the 
scissors under the cloak,” found himsclé defeated in 
his accustomed display ; he therethre began to make 
up for the deficiency, while measuring the article, by a 
most fluent tirade of wrapped-up conypliments on the 
elegant altitude of the figure requiring such a proti- 
sion for one dress! He was stopped by the lady ask- 
ing him abruptly, in a deep and awful voice, “ Will it 
wash?” The poor courtier fell with his hack against 
the shelves, and remained there balt upright, with his 
mouth wide open, staring gt the dreadful Sitter before 
him! 

A friend of ours-—a great. admirer of beauty in the 
symmetry of the foot, instep, and ankle of the fair sex 
—has suggested that the temptation Acid out to a 
ladies’ shoemaker, must surely render a certain kind of 
remote Flirtation with his Sitter impossible to be re- 
sisted. This idea is altogether erroncous. The mis- 
take has originated in our friend's private enthusiasm, 
and his ignorance of the professional nature of the 
class of which he speaks. As for the temptations ta 
which the ladies’ shoemaker is necessarily subject, no 
manner of doubt can exist ; but then the shoemaker is 
not the sort of being to experience any corresponding 
emotions of soul. There is no poetry in his nature. 
He is, for the most part, a literal matter-of-fact man ; 
his narrow imagination never looks beyond the imme- 
diate object of professional speculation; his sensibilities 
are cramped and confined to the mere measurements 
or fittings. He has no enthusiasm for his art, and no 
§* thick-coming fancies” of the relation in which his 
art stands to the general beauty of effect and temcritous 
suggestiveness. He is usually adull man; has a dark, 
desponding look; a methoiistical face; and hands 
either dirty or with ugly broken nails. He kneels 
down without any grace or sense of high associations ; 
but falls upon one knee with a bumping sound on the 
floor, and begins to measure, with as much indifference 
as if the foot of the Sitter had been cut off just above 
the ankle. He seems scarcely to be conscious even of. 
giving pain, his thoughts being evidently confined to 
making ‘“‘a fit.” If you cannot walk in the shoe, that 
is your affair. He is strictly one who minds his own 
business, and minds nothing beyond. He is a very 
respectable man. Several writers of ability have been 
originally shoemakers, and the class may be generally 
considered as among the most peaceful and re(lecting 
of her Majesty’s liege traders. From an habitual awe 
at the very frequencies and proximitics of temptation, 
their fancies have never transgressed the due bounds, 
although it must be admitted that there are a few execp- 
tions in the shape of adventurous individuals who pass 
areimark upon the height of a lady’s instep and the 
smallness of the heel. But even this comes with a 
bad grace, aud produces yery little pleasure. He 








always speaks as if the fact ended in itself, and there 
was nothing else to consider. 

What a difference do we behold in the courteous 
sprightliness of the ladies’ hairdresser! With a light, 
airy, bowing, and dancing pace ; smelling of perfume ; 
mealy asa moth with powder; and smiling with ex- 
treme self-satisfaction and the certainty of finding a 
gracious reception; the fashionable hairdresser enters 
the lady’s room, like a favoured courtier who has just 
come to court, after a short absence. He is at once a 
poet, a palitician, a newsmonger, a traveller, a lover, a 
connoisseur in beauty, and a variously accomplished 
artist and amateur in al] that relates to the beau monde. 
With what an air of delicate grace and mastery of per- 
formance he envelopes the fair Sitter in her large, 
flawered dressing-gown, oy gently ties her upin a great 
white sacgue! The moment this is done, he skips 
three long paces backward, and falls into an attitude of 
admiration! He remaing thus for a moment, when 
his expression and action undergo a change from ad- 
miration into a fine study of speculative design. His 
mind is made up—and jin an instant he is standing 
bolt upright behind the Sitter, whose beautiful hair, 
unloosed with magic rapidity, is streaming down her 
back. Now, while his hand—well-known, and indeed 
celebrated among his numerous Sitters for being such 
a “light hand,’’—flies about in all directions in the 
exercise of his elaborate art, the unceasing melody of 
his ad Uihitum gossip rises and falls with the long 
swathes of hair drawn through his ever-careful yet 
commanding comb; or pauses as the tress is held 
aloft, clinging by the extreme points to his high- 
exalted brush. “ My lady the Countess of Cologne's 
hair is very much the same aplour as your ladyship’s. 
The same delicate silky texture—not quite the colour, 
though very near, my lady. Ahem! The Countess 
of Cologne is considered to have the most beautiful 
hair ever seen—almost—though opinions ditfer, my 
lady. Does your ladyship find this brush too hard! 
No—indeed, my lady, 1 had some fear —your hair is so 
extremely soft. The pomatum I use will not injure 
the effect of the tinge of gold I perceive in the hair, 
but rather tend to bring out that effect stronger. Al- 
low me, my lady, to take the liberty of suggesting to 
your ladyship the peculiarly beautiful effect of this 
class of hair when worn long—best, perhaps, when 
hanging down upon satins pompadour colonnes of roses 
or carnations on a white ground. By lamp-light, 
candle-light, or even gas,—still beautiful. The sun is 
considered preferable—the sun, so please your lady- 
ship, sets off the natural gold tinge in the hair to the 
best advantage—I think the sun—I give him the pre- 
ference—but this is all of course, as your ladyship 
pleases. Coiffures of small crowns of velvet are good; 
if black velvet, one of them should be placed close to 
the ear; it scts off its whiteness, and acts as a kind of 
frame or background to its small and beautiful shape 
—ahem! Nevertheless, [myself usually reeommend 
bandeaue Clothilde, Still, broad flat plaits, delicate 
flowers, diamonds, or nwuds of deatelle d'or, are 
all very, very good—very good—very good—very 
delicate and charming—very, very  cha- ming. 
There! my lady—permit ine to wipe the glass—there ! 
I trust your ladyship’s bead is tarnished and finished 
entirely to your satisfaction.” 

Of the ogling eye of undisguised Vlirtation wherewith 
certain favourite actresses look round at their Sitters, 
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we need not make any further observation; nor shall 
we pause to speak of the behaviour of certain lecturers 
on botany when addressing their crowd of Sitters, the 
majority of whom are usually of the fair sex. As to 
the animal magnetists, their Flirtations with Sitters are 
of a very serious kind, and far more grinning than 
jocular. But when a science goes so far during its 
infancy, it is impossible to calculate the extent of its 
charms as it approaches the maturity of its powers. It 
might be thought that a few remarks should be offered 
on the “ gay Latharios” who may, now and then, be dis- 
covered among the usually sedate class of drawing- 
masters and teachers of water-colours at young ladies’ 
boarding schools, and elsewhere. But there is not 
much to say. In sketching from nature, the ‘ oppor- 
tunity” seldom turns to account, for the prospect cer- 
tainly does—without offence to human charms—draw 
off the attention considerably ; albeit, in flower-paint- 
ing, which requires a closer eye, there is dangerous 
matter for suggestion. We will, however, conclude 
this series with an anecdote of a portrait-painter, now 
living, and in considerable repute. 

Some years ago, Mr. Warnhoff (this is not the ar- 
tist’s real rfame, which, for obvious reasons, we con- 
ceal) was what is usually understood by ‘ an elegant 
young man.” He was very fond of his profession ; a 
great admirer of beauty in the fair sex; and at this 

eriod was of a sentimental turn of mind. He had 
not yet begun to paint in oil, but was tolerably suc- 
cessful in miniatures. When he had no portraits in 
hand, he amused himself with German romances and 
French novels, and by practising the violin. He had 
very few “show” pictures: the one to which he 
chiefly attributed the growth of his connection was a 
ee of himself. As nearly all his Sitters were 
ladies, there seemed to be good ground for such an 
opinion, as the portrait in question was not only hand- 
some, but though manifestly flattered, was still an ex- 
cellent and striking likeness. It always hung over the 
centre of the chimney-piece, in an oval locket-frame, 
with chased gold back and edges. 

Mr. Warnhoff had an irrepressible habit of flirting 
with his Sitters. He occasionally encountered very 
marked rebuffs, either in the shape of severe frowns or 
withering coldness ; but he still continued the prac- 
tice, and the bright smile of to-day made up for the 
Ulack looks of various discomfitures. 

One morning an old lady, of austere demeanour, 
attired in rather rusty, old-fashioned black, but highly 
rouged, entered the artist's apartment, leading in her 
niece by the hand, whose miniature she wished to have 
painted in the best style. The young lady, her niece, 
was not very handsome, but of a fine figure, and had 
a clear dark eye, which, however, she persisted in 
fixing bashfully on the carpet. Her behaviour was as 
grave, distant, and cold as that of her aunt. In vain 
did Mr. Warnhoff exert all his usual arts to institute 
a little sort of covert Flirtation with his Sitter ; some- 
thing of an indefinite sweetness of mutual understand- 
ing, which the austere aunt should not perceive, nor 
the young lady be able to interpret as offence. Some- 
times he spoke of the symmetrical form of the arms 
of the Venus de Medici—and presently, in a tone of 
respectful tenderness, requested the fair Sitter to place 
her arms in a different position, just to try the effect. 
Next he spoke of the favourite expressions given to 
ladies’ eyes by different great painters, adding with an 
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air of apparent unconcern and dry indifference, that, 
for his own part, he considered black eyes the most 
difficult, because the most searching in their effects, 
and compelling the artist to take proportionate pains 
in order to prevent their killing all the other features 
—as well as everything else—in the picture. Here 
he suffered a low, half-smothered sigh to escape. 

It was all of no use. The niece sat to the full 
as grave and insensible as her aunt. After remaining 
the usual time, they took their departure in a very 
formal manner. 

The artist felt exceedingly mortified. He began to 
speculate in a very rational manner as to whether all 
this nonsense was not a great waste of time, and whe- 
ther he had not much better think of improving his 
skill in his profession, and endeavouring to increase 
his connection. Still he felt chagrined. ‘‘ Was ever 
such resolute insensibility!? thought he. He con- 
soled himself, however, with a tune on the violin, and 
returned to his work. 

In a few days the austere, high-rouged aunt again 
made her appearance, accompanied by her niece, to 
take the second sitting. Their manner had the same 
distance as before, and Mr. Warnhoff began to sus- 
pect that the names of Mrs. Tabor and Miss Balls 
were names assumed to disguise their rank. Upon 
this occasion, however, about the middle of the sitting, 
the austere aunt fell fast asleep, and a few minutes 
afterwards, her nicce heaving a sigh, as of one greatly 
relieved, slowly turned her head with a soft expression 
of interest, and gazed full at Mr. Warnhoff’s miniature 
of himself, hanging over the chimney-piece. This 
little demonstration, added to the unexpected oppor- 
tunity, was not to be resisted. 

« Do you know the portrait, madam?” inquired Mr. 
Warnhoff, in a diffident and half-whispering voice, 
softly rubbing, or pretending to rub, a little fresh 
colour on his palette. 

‘Oh yes, sir!” answered the lady. 
mistake it?” 

You flatter me, madam,” said Mr. Warnhoff, 
feeling really confused at the unexpected change in his 
fair Sitter’s behaviour. 

‘Not at all, sir,” pursued the lady—* neither do I 
consider the portrait flatters.” 

At this, the delighted artist was absolutely over- 
come. 

* T also admire the tastiness of the frame,” resumed 
Miss Balls; “ it is set in gold, I presume ?” 

«It is, madam,” answered the artist. At this me- 
ment the old lady awoke: her nicce instantly relapsed 
into her former distance ; and, after a very long sitting, 
they appointed that day week for the next, and took 
their departure. Mr. Warnhoff was too delighted to 
be able to work any more that day, though he had 
promised to finish the miniature by the close of the 
next sitting, and he had not as yet touched the back- 
ground. ‘The ensuing day, however, he worked very 
hard, and the miniature was nearly done at the ap- 
pointed time. 

Miss Balls came exactly to the hour specified. She 
came alone. Her dear aunt was unwell, but was a lady 
of too high breeding to suffer her niece to break an 
engagement with so respectable an artist as Mr. Warn- 
hoff. Mr. Warnhoff bowed to the ground, with an 
indefinite movement of the right hand towards his 
heart. The young lady took her seat as usual. Every- 
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thing went on beautifully—except the picture. It was, 
however, ey finished, and required little but “* the 
expression.” Towards the close of the sitting the 
following conversation occurred :— 

“T trust, Miss Balls, that the illness of the lady 
your aunt is not likely to be at all serious?” said Mr. 
Warnhoff, looking tenderly at the fair niece. 

“T think not, sir,” replied Miss Balls ; ‘ but I fear 
I shall seem very wicked when I say that a trifling in- 
disposition on her part would render my life far more 

ble—though Heaven forbid I should wish her 
decidedly dead, Mr. Warnhoff.”’ 

“Can she be so unamiable,” said the artist, “ and 
to you?” 

* Not so very unamiable,” pursued Miss Balls with 
a sigh; “not so unamiable as watchful. It is not 
what she sees, nor what she says, sir, that I dread, but 
the being to whom she says it. I allude to my uncle, 
Mr. Warnhoff. My uncle is avery strict man. Com- 

with him, sir, my aunt is a mere nonentity.” 

«But can he be unkind to a lady like Miss Balls ?” 
demanded. the artist devotedly“ how must every- 
body hate and shun him !” 

‘* By no means, sir,” interrupted the young lady. 
“« My dear and thrice-honoured uncle is a man gene- 
rally sought after, if not admired. He possesses an 
art, like that of the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte— 
the art of attracting to himself all classes, and of ex- 
ercising an unfailing influence. His house is fre- 
quented by nobility, and the poor never speak of him 
without tears. He is awonderful man, sir. So strict ! 
I dread the fascination of his eye! Such an eye! But 
T hope I shall eventually be able to conciliate him.” 

“Dear me, madam, how I grieve—that is, I fear 
you are not happy under his influence. But how will 
you conciliate such a character ?”” 

“Oh, sir—by various little ways I hope to do it. 
This miniature, for instance, is intended as a New 
Year’s present to him.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, Mr. Warnhoff. Oh, he is very fond indeed 
of all productions of the Fine Arts! I am sorry, how- 
ever, to say that, with regard to painting, he is too apt 
not to value a picture sufficiently unless it is set in a 
handsome, or at least an appropriate frame. But the 
handsomer the better. It is a fault, is it not, sir? 
Still, I must humour his peculiarity. I think I should 
like to give him my miniature set in a frame like 
yours.” 

** You gratify me, Miss Balls,” said the artist, “ by 
manifesting a taste in accordance with my own. In- 
deed, now I think of it, such a frame would suit your 
miniature exceedingly well.” 

“Could I beg the favour, sir,” said Miss Balls, 
rising from her seat to go, and approaching the artist 
in a most winning manner, “would it be too much to 
ask permission to have a frame made from yours?” 

“ By no means, madam—I shall be delighted !”” 

“My jeweller will take the pattern of it in the 
course of a few hours, if you will permit me to take it, 
and I can return it to you in the course of to-morrow. 
But”’—and here the lady looked down and blushed— 


“but I hope, sir, et will not take your miniature out 
of the frame; I should like to show your portrait—at 
least I should like to have it with me till to-morrow.” 

« Oh, I’m sure, madam—really, Miss Balls—I can- 
not express to you the great pleasure I shall have ; 
pray take it—let me fold it up in some silver paper for 
you—any time to-morrow will do!” 

So saying, with a multitude of tender bows and bash- 
ful smiles on both sides—for the artist was by this 
time as far gone in love as the lady appeared to be— 
Miss Balls left the house with the miniature of Mr. 
Warnhoff in the locket-frame, and her own miniature, 
folded up face to face with it, in silver paper. 

The artist fiddled away at a great rate during the 
rest of the day. Towards evening he began to grow 
serious, speculating on the nature of his feeling to- 
wards Miss Balls—of hers towards him—of her pro- 
bable station in life—probable fortune—and whether 
he should really begin to think of “settling.” To- 
morrow came; but his miniature was not returned. 
“She wishes,” thought he, “to keep it longer.” The 
next day came, and passed ; but no miniature. “ The 
jeweller detains it,” thought Mr. Wamthoff. Days 
passed—wecks—but no miniature. Our artist, now 
alarmed about his gold frame and the two miniatures 
—the lady not having yet even paid for her own— 
wrote several times to the address they had given. No 
answer. He called at the house. No ladies of that 
name had ever resided there ! 

Suddenly the alarm and astonishment of the discom- 
fited artist were brought to a climax by the reception 
of the following ingenuous note from Miss Balls :— 

“© Too amiable and admired artist,—forgive the de- 
tention of your picture by one who appreciates and 
returns your tender sentiments, and has no other 
means of proving her sincerity, except, indeed, by a 
further confession of the state of her mind. I have 
struggled in vain for your sake, but am quite unable to 
resist my uncle’s influence. Shall I confess it—I am 
the victim of a hopeless attachment—my uncle’s 
bright attractions have lent the only lustre to my life ! 
Meantime, most amiable Mr. Warnhoff, permit me to 
pledge myself, till death, your ever-remembered friend 
—Anneclia Balls.” 

The artist sunk back in his chair with his mouth 
wide gaping. Suddenly the horrid fact shot across 
his brain, ‘ Her wacle’s attractions!” ejaculated he, 
as hesmote his forchead—“ irresistible—lustre—pledge 
herself—O, I see it all!” 

Many were the miniatures subsequently painted by 
this “ too amiable” artist—many the portraits in oil 
—and many the fairy faces and elegant forms that have 
sat alone with him ‘in lovely separation from the 
world” since this eventful day ; but never have his lips 
been in the act of uttering the first inuendo that should 
commence a tender Flirtation with his Sitter, than the 
horrible recollection of the treatment he experienced 
from the accomplished swindler and her aider and 
abettor, the austere, high-rouged aunt, rose up before 
his mortified imagination, and with “a green and 
yellow melancholy” obscured the else clear tones of the 

right picture whercon his facile hand was employed. 
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Tlow delightful is the pursuit of natural science 


To 
study the habits and manners of ants,—to contem- 
plate the industrious spider—little weaver that never 
starves for want of employ,—to observe the “ bus 

bee,” instinct with that appetite for sweets which it 
shares with the equally happy, but alas! the less indus- 
trious truant, collecting the saccharine principle “ from 


every opening flower,”—to form a continually increas- 
ing circle of acquaintance with the verdant inhabitants 
of the vegetable kingdom, and the interesting inmates 
of the Zoological Gardens ;—these, indeed, are the oc- 
cupations which render life one summer’s day ; which 
enhance the beatitude, and sweeten the tea-cup of 
domestic bliss. To the reflective and observant mind, 
me aoe blue marauder, regaling itself on the sir- 
ou. II. 


loin, destined to grace to-morrow the family board ; 
the mouse, tiny thief, luxuriating in fancied secret 
on the new Stilton in the larder; nay, even the un- 
bidden cockroach helping himself to the Christmas 
pie,—become objects of instructive survey. d 

Actuated by an appetite for useful knowledge, which 
has prompted the foregoing reflections, 1 connected my- 
self some years ago with a literary and scientific society, 
which bad been formed at Islington, where I reside, 
among a small but respectable circle of friends. Our 
members are inclusive of several ladies—among them, 
of Mrs. Brown, the amiable partner of my lot, with 
whom I have lived in an uninterrupted state of felicity 
for a longer time than, perhaps, she will allow me 
to state. The predilections of Mrs. B. are precisely 
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similar to my own; and having no family, we are 
enabled to devote the greater part of our time to in- 
dulgence in our favourite pursuits. 

Our society meets at the house of each member in 
rotation, at half-past six precisely. After an exhila- 
rating cup of tea we proceed to business, and a lec- 
ture is delivered by the host of the evening, on the 
composition of water, the nature and properties of 
steam, the construction of the barometer and thermo- 
meter, or some other improving and entertaining sub- 
ject. Sometimes our recreations are diversified and 
enlivened by a discourse from one of our number, who 
is a young medical man, on the conformation of the 
skeleton, the circulation of the blood, and the like 
arcana of the healing art. At our last mecting we 
were gratified with a paper on hydraulics, as exem- 
plified by the common pump. 

One evening, our young professional friend, whose 
name I may mention is Mr. John Hunter Dummer, 
obliged us with a lecture on the sciences of mesmerism 
and phrenology. Never having had the means, pre- 
viously, of acquiring any information on these subjects, 
T had formed no opinion respecting them ; I therefore 
hailed the opportunity thus afforded me of enlarging my 
stock ofideas. Mr. Drame very much disposed me to 
believe that there was something in the doctrines which 
he advocated, particularly as he appealed in confirma- 
tion of them to facts, which, as he with great truth re- 
marked, were stubborn things. Resolved, as he recom- 
mended, to make observation of Nature the test of 
truth, I took home with me a phrenological bust, ac- 
companied by acard, descriptive of the different organs, 
which he was so kind as to lend me. 

On arriving at our own little domicile I immediately 
commenced my researches by examining the head of 
Mrs. B. The first point in her organization which 
struck me, was the great fulness of the occiput or back 
of the head. On comparing notes with the bust, I 
found that this was the segion of the organ termed 
“ Philoprogenitiveness.” I looked out ‘ Philopro- 
genitiveness” upon the card, where [ found the results 
of its predominance described as follows :— 

“ Very Large.—Extreme fondness for children and 
young creatures in general. Apt to lead to indulging 
and spoiling youth, also to petting and caressing small 
animals. Often occasions extreme desire for offspring, 
and regret at the non-enjoyment of that supposed 
blessing.” 

This was very a ee Mrs. B. had at that very 
moment Tiny, a little King Charles's spaniel, whom 
she washes and combs every morning with her own 
hands, and has fed so bountifully that he has become 
quite corpulent in her lap; and Tib, her favourite 
tortoise-shell, was purring behind her chair, The 
very next evening the little Edwardses over the way, 
whom she is continually regaling with sugar-plums and 
taspberry jam, were coming to tea, to meet our little 
nephews and nieces ; and I could not but be interest- 
ingly reminded of the circumstance, that the sole afflic- 
tion of my good lady is that no olive ‘branches have 
graced our otherwise unique mahogany. 

I next remarked her considerable prominence at 
“Tune,” and recollected with a fond sigh of retrospec- 
tion, that the circumstance which, in youth's gay 
morn, fixed my destiny for life, was hearing her sing 
in a summer-house at Brixton, “QO ’tis the melody we 
heard in former years!” 


I found, also, ‘‘Alimentiveness,” or the organ of ap- 
petite for food, very highly developed, and remembered 
that she had that very morning nuns with a languish- 
ing gaze upon vacancy, when ducks and green peas 
would be reasonable enough for our circumstances. 
Her predilection for bubble and squeak occurred, in 
addition, to my mind; as did, moreover, (‘“ Construc- 
tiveness’’ was large, too,) her proficiency in the pre- 
paration of jellies, pickles, preserves, and in the other 
mysteries of the culinary art. 

“« Causality,” the organ of perceiving the relation of 
cause and effect, was moderate in size. Accordingly 
Mrs. B. has always experienced a difficulty in under- 
standing the dependence of the boiling point of water 
on clevation above the level of the sea, and the con- 
nexion between lobster-salad and indigestion. She is 
moreover prone, when asked to assign a reason for 
such and such a fact, to answer, “ Because it is.” I 
had inquired of her a few days before, why corned beef 
was sometimes variegated on its exterior, and she gave 
me that reply. 

These striking coincidences at once rendered me a 
zealous convert to phrenology. I then tried to mes- 
merise my partner, and she very soon became a sleep- 
ing one; but as in about half an hour she suddenly 
awoke with a start, and wanted to know if it was not 
almost supper time, I am not quite sure that the 
sleep was not simply natural. 

The next day 1 examined the heads of our domes- 
tics,—not without some opposition on the part of the 
cook, who, I imagine, at first misapprehended m 
object. She had a very large ‘ Destructiveness,” and, 
certainly, her temper is none of the most equable. 
The housemaid was deficient in “Order ;” a defect 
which her stockings, exhibiting the chasm vulgarly 
called a potatoc—her shoes, which were down at heel— 
and the general hue of her visage, which once induced 
a wag, who visited at my house, to say, that she must 
have been cleaning her face with the blacking-brush— 
abundantly exemplified ; and which the dusty condi- 
tion of the mantelpiece, the litter usually observable in 
the passage, and the inadequately rinsed breakfast cups, 
had too often borne out before. 

Our knife, errand, and foot-boy, or page, was en- 
dowed with an extraordinary “ Locality,” which, among 
other things, occasions a desire for change of place. 
had never observed any indications of the faculty in 
the boy; but he came a few days afterwards to give 
warning, wishing to change his place, as he said, to 
better himself—but, as I am convinced, acting under 
the influence of his ‘ Locality.” 

When he was gone, I made up my mind to choose 
his successor on phrenological principles; one of the 
chief uses of phrenology having been stated by Mr. 
Dummer to be, its applicability to the selection of 
servants. Accordingly I rejected numerous applicants 
for his situation, who came with the best recommen- 
dations, not finding their organizations in conformity 
with their alleged character ; and, finally, made choice 
of one, whose head, in my judgment, was to be de- 
pended on. He seemed to have a fine moral develope- 
ment, with particularly large ‘“ Wit,” ‘ Form,” 
“Imitation,” ‘Constructiveness,” ‘ Adhesiveness,’” 
“ Marvellousness,”” and, as I thought, ‘ Ideality.” 

When F inquired what his name was, he answered, 
“Bill Summers.” 1 considered his substitution of 
“Bill” for “William” as a proof of the facctious 
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tendency of his mind—which, admiring innocent.mirth 
rather than otherwise, I considered by no means a dis- 
qualification on his part for my service. 

I soon found that the dspoeton to humorous 
manifestations was really very strong in this young 

ntleman, and was manifested in a variety of ways. 

f his fellow servants asked him for any thing, he 
would often playfully demand whether they did not 
wish they might get it? At the same time, he gene- 
rally put his thumb up to his nose, and twiddled 
his extended fingers. He would inquire of young 
passers-by at the area railings, of whom he had no 
previous acquaintance, the state of the health of their 
maternal parents? whether those relatives were aware 
of their being from home? if they had disposed of 
their mangles? and many similar questions, which, 
though they had rather the semblance of impertinerice, 
were no doubt dictated by a pure love of drollery. 

This “Wit” or “ Mirthfulness,” acting along with 
“Imitation,” and perhaps “Tune,” oftentimes occa- 
sioned him to indulge in the utterance of various noises, 
which I supposed were intended to resemble the cries 
of different animals. Of these, a favourite one was a 
note something like the call of the lapwing, another was 
similar to that of the turkey. The duck he imitated 
to perfection. : 

“Constructiveness,” the organ of manual adroitness, 
he evinced by a singular dexterity in flinging stones, 
which sometimes excited my admiration, in spite of my 
perception of the dangerous tendency of the amuse- 
ment. He was very fond also of piling little grottoes 
with oyster-shells, which he collected while going on 
errands. His ‘‘ Marvellousness,” or ‘‘ Wonder,” was 
very apt to make him loiter in order to stare at sights. 
This habit sometimes occasioned us a little inconve- 
nience ; but then how interesting it was to observe the 
exemplification of truth! He was always especially 
attracted by the performance of Punch, which gratified 
the dramatic turn arising’ from his “Imitation,” and 
was also a rich treat to his ‘“ Mirthfulness.” 

The pauls last mentioned in him was eminently 
practical, and the cook and housemaid had often to 
complain of its results, which were, sticking needles 
pone sypeme in their chairs, putting chopped horse- 

air in their beds, insects on the sly down their backs, 
and other like pleasantries, A neighbour, an antiquated 
spinster, one day sent in to complain that he had 
singed her cat’s whiskers, and shaved its tail; but upon 
a careful admeasurement, finding “‘ Benevolence” to be 
decidedly large, I acquitted him of so cruel a joke. 

Of his well developed “Form,” whereon the talent 
for drawing depends, I observed a manifestation ve 
shortly after his arrival. I was looking out of a bac 
window which commanded a view of the yard, and the 
knife-shed therein situated, where he had some work 
todo. This he had temporarily abandoned, and was 
engaged in making a sketch in white chalk upon the 
wall. First he drew a perpendicular line about two 
feet long, then a transverse one three fourths shorter, 
at right angles with the top of it. The former he 
connected with the latter by a diagonal stroke, com- 
mencing at the termination of the one, and joining the 
other some four inches down its length. From the 
point of the scalene triangle thus formed, he dropped a 
fourth line about half a foot in length, and this he 
joined at its termination to the lateral part of a small 
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irregular circle, beneath and united to which he de- 
scribed a larger oval, with a short horizontal line 
trifurcate at the end extended from either side, and two 
similar lines, but longer, a little inclined outwardly, 
depending from below it—thus : 





Having completed this design, which, as will be seen, 
was a pictorial egrets on. the law of capital pu- 
nishment, he put his hands into his pockets under his 
apron, and fell to capering and whistling in high glee 
at the success of his performance ; but, upon turning 
round, and catching sight of me at the window, he 
hastily resumed his employment. I had called Mrs. 
Brown, to show the amusement which I derived from 
witnessing his proceedings, and we both agreed that 
the subject which he chosen for illustration— the 
tendency and reward of crime—was in complete har- 
mony with his large “ Conscientiousness,”’ and strongly 
indicative of his moral sense. 

His “ Adhesiveness” was shown in the delight which 
he evidently derived from the interchange of ideas with 
the butcher and baker boys at the area, wherein he 
would sometimes spend more time than I quite ap- 
proved of, 

In one respect, however, I was at a loss to reconcile 
his character with his developement. He seemed, as I 
said, to have large ‘‘ Ideality,” the protuberance in- 
dicative of the poet. Nevertheless, he never made any 
verses that I knew of, and though he knew a few 
songs, they were principally of the description termed 
‘* Negro Melodies,” which can hardly be said to be of a 
poetical or sentimental character. Indeed, they were, 
for the most part, scarcely intelligible—there was one, 
in particular, in which one ‘ Josey” was invited to 
‘jim along.” I could not make head or tail of it. 

To make sure that my phrenological estimate had 
been correct, I induced him, by the present of five 
shillings, to allow his head to be shaved, and to let me 
trace out the different organs thereon in ink. I chose 
some of Mrs. Brown’s marking ink for the purpose, 
which being principally composed of nitrate of silver or 
lunar caustic, was ineffaceable by ablution. I mapped 
out the bare scalp in exact conformity with the bust, 
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and was confirmed in the conviction that I had made 
no mistake. 

Shortly afterwards, several spoons were missing. 
The cook and housemaid, on being taxed with the 
theft, indignantly denied it; and the idea that so well 
organized a boy as William was capable of such a de- 
linquency, was preposterous. Mrs. B. had a tame 
magpie, and having read in various books of natural 
history of the propensity of this creature to pilfer and 
secrete such uae we determined, not sith great 
reluctance on my wife’s part, that the bird’s neck 
should be wrung—an operation which was performed 
by William, which he on ared to undertake with 
greater readiness than coul we been predicted from 
his large ‘‘ Benevolence.” 

We had ocegejonally before obseryed the marks of 
smutty fingers on the exterior of mince end apple pies, 
and had fancied that an undue diminution taken 

lace in their eomtents during their reservation in the 
der. At length, too, the beer, which it was William’s 
province to feteh, began to assume g much more 
aqueous character than is consistent with Barclayian 
integrity. This ¢ircumstance, jn spite of our precon- 
ceived opinion of the lsd’s honesty, gradually induced 
us to question fis pretensions to that virtue; and at 
last Mrs. Brown having lost a brooch, and a diligent 
search having been vainly instituted in the other ser- 
vants’ boxes, the bed-room of Master William was ex- 
amined, under the auspices of F 34, when, to our as- 
tonishment and confusion, the brooch and two or three 
of the spoons, with a pawnbroker’s duplicate for the 


rest, were discovered behind a loose brick in the 
chimney. 

The youth was with little loss of time conveyed in 
the charge of F to the Clerkenwell Police-office, and 
thence in a van to Newgate. Before he left, we called 
in Mr. Dummer to look at his head, and explain its 
discordance with what he had turned out to be. And 
now comes the climax of my narration, which I record 
for the benefit of inexperienced phrenologists, What 
I had marked out as “Ideality” was pr by Ms, 
D. to be in reality “ Acquisitiveness,” which, in this in- 
stance, was so large as to come three inches in advance 
of its legitimate boundary, and to occupy the place of 
the former organ. Here, therefore, as that gentleman 
remarked, was one of those beautiful exceptions which 
prove a rule. 

William is now in Australia. I have determined, in 
future, not to trust my own skill as a manipulator in 
determining on a servant's character; but, instead, 
shall have recourse for that purpose to the assistance 
of some practised professor of phrenology. The guines 
thus laid out will be well spent in the purchase of a 
guarantee against deception and loss. ; 

The cook and housemaid, who, indignant at haviag 
been suspected, had given us warning, both declared that 
the boy was not only a thief, but an incorrigible story- 
teller.” This feature of his character was beautifully 
accordant with his great “ Mervellousuess,” On the 
whole, I consider my phrenological experiment to have 
been highly satisfactory. 


THE BOY AND THE FLOWERS. 


1 saw a boy beguile the sunny hours 

Of a fresh day of Spring, in gathering flowers 
For a sweet sister, who was sick at home, 

And was not able now, as wont, to roam 

And cull them for herself’: for this he'd come 
To this wild range of sunny heights, where grew 
The sweet mild primrose and the wildbell blue, 
With countless flowers of every shape and hue 
Spring’s robe is trimm’d withal—for he had suid, 
The fairest of their spoils should deck her bed, 
And bear some sense of Spring into her heart. 
And now unto this promised brother’s part 

He set himself with right good loving will, 

And wandered all about the blossomed hill, 
Cropping the breathing buds, the which he took 
To be the sweetest in their smell and look. 

He’d pluck a bunch that scemed unto him fair, 
And cherish them a little with meet care ; 


But as he wandered, if perchance he spied 

A knot, he thought to rival them in pride, 
Those he had gathered were all cast aside, 

‘To wither where they grew before ; and so, 
Wasting the Spring's best sweetness, did he go 
Through the gay blush of flow’rets, till at last, 
When he was tired, and such a time had passed 
As told him he must cease, he sat him down— 
And when he thought of all that he had thrown 
So wantonly away, he was e’en sad ; 

For when he looked upon the flowers he had, 
He somehow could not choose but think that they 
Were far less sweet than those he threw away- 
And surely man resembleth much—l cried— 
The boy who grieveth on this green hill side, 
That he hath cast his fairest flowers to wither— 
In all except the love that brought him te 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 


BY LIBRA. 


In treating of Westminster Abbey in its and pre- 
sent state, we shall restrict ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the building now a collegiate but formerly an 
abbey church, which is commonly understood by that 
name, exclusively of the rest of the monastic establish- 
ment, dedicated in honour of St. Peter, of which it 
once formed part. Nor shall we enter upon those 
technical details which would be appropriate, and, in- 
deed, — in an antiquarian or architectural 
po , but wotild be unsuited to pages intended 

ft the general eye. Our se is principally to 
regard it as eibatying in its eigical Eeeibon ea 
spirit which characterized the age, and evincing, in the 

anges which it has undergone, in its actual aspect, 
and uridet {ts existing circumstances, that of subsequent 
periods, and of the present time. : 

To enlatge upon the considerations which must ever 
tender Westminster Abbey an object of interest, would 





a 
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be an ill compliment to the taste, to the feelings, and 
to the acquirements of the reader, even were we to 
suppose him a mere schoolboy. What child, not having 
been brought up in the mines and factoties, but has 
heard of the venerable old building where kings are 
crowned, great men buried, and a poet’s monument is 
placed when he dies? Every one the least read in 
our land’s history, r it as a monument to the 
memory of Old England; an extant memorial of the 
deeds and days that have gone. And to all who look 
back upon antiquity with a poetic eye, its bare men- 
tion is suggestive of all that solemn thought and that 
fond reverence wherewith they are wont to contem- 
the things of old. Its very name is a name to 
conjure withal, to evoke the vor of glory, dim 
mens of departed grandeur, from out the sepulchre 
of time. 
There are some who, classing Westminster Abbey in 
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the category of London sights, visit it, having just left 
the Industrious Fleas, on their way, as, if we recollect 
rightly, Mr. Pugin says, to the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. We write not to these; we would fain 
address ourselves to those who are sufficiently the 
victims of “Ignorance and Superstition,” as the utili- 
tarian phrase is, to venerate what was really venerable, 
and to admire what was truly beautiful, in the insti- 
tutions and works of our forefathers. We hope our 
reader, whosoever he may be, is able to appreciate the 
majestic elegance, and the sweet solemnity, of those 
magnificent edifices which Henry the Eighth, of brutal 
and sacrilegious memory, mischievous Cromwell, the 
barbarian promoters of the renaissance, and sucess 
hordes of deans and chapters, and of collegiate an 
parochial authorities, have but partially demolished 
and defaced. We wish that he may have been initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the “long drawn aisle and 
fretted vault ;”” that to him their “dim religious light” 
is not darkness. We trust that he can look with wor- 
shipful gravity upon the hobgoblin visage of the 
corbel “carved grotesque and grim,” and that he has 
too much respect for the bishop sculptured upon the 
old Norman font, to think him like Puxch, notwith- 
standing the way in which he holds his crosier. We 
would have the “stern saints and tortured martyrs,” 
frowning from the canopied niche where fanaticism 
happens to have left them, inspire him with a salutary 
awe; and if an idea that there is anything droll in 
their countenances should chance to cross his mind, 
we would gladly believe that he feels ashamed of it. 
We should rejoice to know that the very technicalities 
of old English art, mullion and transom, crochet and 
finial, crypt, clerestory, and cloister, are musical to his 
ears. We should like him to feel the difference 
between the new Houses of Parliament and the Post 
Office. 

We will forbear to cxpatiate on the exterior of West- 
minster Abbey, further than to discharge our malison 
on the bad taste of Sir Christopher Wren, for erecting 
those unsightly turrets at its west end, as truly gothic 
in one sense, as they are the reverse of gothic in 
another—with their clumsy totality and nondescript 
details. There are two occasions on which a view of 
the building externally may be had with advantage. 
One of these is, as in the case of “fair Melrose,” by 
moonlight—that of a midsummer sky. Then, the 
broad unclouded moon, sinking behind its western 
turrets, (whose deformities, of course, are veiled,) and 
the dusk expanse of its form rising, “like an exhala- 
tion,” upon the obscure glimmer of the atmosphere, 
it seems like some unsubstantial vision,—some mystic 
shadow of the past. Or it may be seen on a fine au- 
tumnal day, sleeping, as it were, in the smile of Heaven; 
the pure soft blue of the sky above it, its turrets and 
pinnacles glowing with the slant sunlight, and all its 
nether proportions reposing in dark shade. It re- 
quires hess accessories of time and circumstance; for, 
besides certain disfigurements which it has undergone, 
it is incrusted, not by the lichen of antiquity, but by 
the soot of London. However, it has escaped white- 
washing. 

To inspect its interior, the visitor enters at the gate 
on the east side of the south transept, or “ Poets’ 
Corner.” But will he not pause ere he approaches the 
sanctuary, to reflect that he is about to tread upon the 
ashes of genius,—to hold converse with the manee of 
the illustrious dead ? 


He crosses the threshold, and “ Please, sir,” says a 
verger (if he is so civil), ““you must leave your stick.” 

A seasonable circumstance of common-place, truly, 
and admirably calculated to moderate exuberant emo- 
tion! Ie surrenders the instrument which, it has been 
presumed, he might convert to purposes of desecra- 
tion, and prepares himself to wonder and admire. He 
looks around him ; but the incipient thrill of awe and 
veneration, which his own imaginings had originated, 
is suddenly checked and quelled. He feels not that 
spiritual presence in which he had prepared himself to 
stand. The Genius Loci is not at home—nor is he. 

The truth is, that Poets’ Corner is an eyesore. 
The monuments in it, few of them of any artistic merit, 
many of them very ludicrous, and all out of place and 
character, are mere disfigurements of the south tran- 
sept. Some of them, that of Shakspere, for instance, 
would very well become a theatre; others, like the 
Duke of Argyle's, with its attendant ‘ Eloquence” 
and Minerva, a pantheon; and a few would be decent 
ornaments to a town-hall ; but the combined effect of 
the whole is to render the place which they deform as 
much as possible like a statuary’s shop. The effigy of 
Handel, in the absurd costume of the early part of the 
last century, is a positive burlesque. This grand effort 
of serio-comic art is very well described in a book sold 
in the abbey by the vergers, and probably the com- 
position of one of them, entitled, ‘‘ A Historical De- 
scription of Westminster Abbey, its Monuments and 
Curiosities,” wherein the statue of the great composer 
is set forth as appearing in an attitude “very ex- 
pressive of devout attention to the harmony of an 
angel playing on a harp in the clouds over his head.” 
The monument erected to the memory of David Garrick 
is also as eminent an exemplification of our grand- 
father’s ideas of the graceful. This, too, is thus, with 
equal felicity, described in the erudite work last 
gue “ Garrick’s throwing aside the curtain which 

iscovers the medallion, is meant to represent his su- 
ies power to unveil the beauties of Shakspere. 

ragedy and Comedy are assembled with their respec- 
tive attributes to witness and approve the scene.” 

Dr. Stephen Hales has been honoured with a monu- 
ment, whereof it is said, in the same book, ‘There are 
two beautiful figures in relief, Religion and Botany; 
the latter holds a medallion of this great explorer 
of nature to public view; Religion is deploring the 
loss of the divine, and at the feet of Botany, the winds 
are displayed on a globe, which allude to his invention 
of the ventilators.” 

Around the basement of Addison’s monument are 
the Nine Muses, and the pedestal of the bust of 
Matthew Prior is supported by Clioand Thalia. Cold 
as the marble they are carved in, what mockeries are 
these vain abstractions of the feelings we would cherish 
for the dead! 

Of these busts and statues, while not one of them 
is placed in compliance with architectural requisition, 
many are so ill and confusedly arranged, that any merit 
they may chance to possess is rendered altogether in- 
eflective. The bust of Milton would appear to much 
greater advantage on a mantel-shelf than it does where 
it stands, 

Betore quitting Poets’ Corer, we cannot refrain 
from quoting from the “ Historical Description,” the 
following rich passage relative to Sir William Da- 
venant. The bard, it states, “upon the death of Ben 
Jonson, succeeded him as poet laureate to Charles the 
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First; Jué having lost his nose by an accident, was 
cruelly bantered by the wits of the succeeding reign.” 

Nor can we help wondering, though, perhaps, we 
ought not to wonder, at the impudence with which 
rank has elbowed aside its betters into a corner. But 
there is another poets’ corner, all their own, and really 
a place of honour—a corner in the heart. 

And now the chapels, among these Henry the 
Seventh’s, of which every one has heard so much, are 
to be seen. These chapels, as most people are aware, 
intervene behind the altar on the way from the south 
to the north transept, and admission is obtained to 
them through a grating on the right hand side of the 
former, near the chancel. Through this may be caught 
a glimpse of some interesting antiquities, and a good 
view of the vergers in attendance reading the morning 
papers. 

In answer to the application of the visitor for ad- 
mission, he is r seat to wait only three minutes, as 
a party has just been let in. “The object of this delay 
will presently be seen. : 

* He has now, therefore, to kill time as he best may. 
He casts his eye along the fine vista afforded by the 
south aisle, upwards to the light and lofty roof, with 
its chaste and elegant groinings; and the more he 
perceives of the beauty of. the original building, the 
more he regrets the anomalies by which it is de- 
formed. Fain would he resign his spirit to that deep 
and holy calm, which, if he is conversant with old 
ecclesiastical edifices, he has so often experienced 
within their walls;—but he cannot. He is in the 
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Sixpenny-worth of meditation amid the shrines of penny-worth of devout contemplation ! 


saints—the sepulchres of the great and good! Six- 
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midst of bustle and confusion, and the sight-seers 
around him are behaving as if they were at the Art 
Union. Not a brow reflects the solemnity of the 
place. Some seem as if they came as much to be 
seen, as to see; and in place of the devotee numbering 
his beads, or the pilgrim leaning on his staff, here is 
a young lady tricked out in finery, trying to look 
interesting; there a smart youth with curls, and a 
shirt pin, who has thrown himself into an attitude, 
and seems standing for a full length “ portrait of a 
gentleman.” 

But a batch of people has collected at the grating, 
and with these he is let in. Whereupon the company, 
each and all, are requested to stand and deliver the sum 
of sixpence ; the collective contributions now amount- 
ing to a sufficiency to remunerate the verger who is to 
conduct them. 

Now, sixpence may not be a ruinous sum to him, 
the said visitor ; but it is more than many others can 
spare ; and surely the “ poor man’s church” should 
be freely open to the poor man. In the meantime, for 
the information and attraction of such as may consider 
the amount reasonable, we would recommend the Dean 
and Chapter to adorn the entrance to their curiosity- 
show with a placard, inscribed, “ All this at sixpence.” 
At the same time, we would suggest that this traffic in 
holy things is not particularly decent, and moreover, 
gives occasion to the ungodly to rail. 

The mite, however, is dropped into the clerical 
begging-box, and the donor proceeds to enjoy his 
sixpenny-worth. 


Sixpenny- 
worth of lofty musing ! 
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He is ushered into the chapel of St. Benedict. 
‘This monument, gentlemen and ladies,” com- 





mences the guide, “is an ancient tomb of stone, 
which had formerly a canopy of wood ; the figure that 
you observe lying down upon it, is the eftigy of Arch- 
hishop Langham; very much admired by the curious.” 
And thus he runs on, passing from one tomb to ano- 
ther, till he has explained all that he thinks fit, which 
includes nothing that is worth liearing. And then he 
hastens off to the next chapel, with the holiday folks 
at his heels. 

The visitant remains behirtd; Rixious to inspect ar- 
chitectural details, to decipher a! Miscription, 0 eXAa- 
mine an ancient tomb. Brit batk tories the official 
with, “ Now sir, if you lodge 5 the company is wait- 
ing ;” and away he is oii 8 Bb, to be hurried, in 
like manner, through the reittiining eight chapels 
which form the exhibition. . 

But we are wrong. It {8 hot the chapels which 
constitute the exhibition, but their contents, the stattics; 
so that the whole show is very much like Madame 
Tussaud’s, and the resemblance was till very lately 
completed by some figures in wax-work, which were 
considered to be by no means the least interesting 
part of it. : 

Gladly would the stranger linger in these sacred 
abodes ; long and intently would he dwell upon the 
fine old sculptures, which, intermixed with modern 
monstrosities, they contain; delighted would he be to 

- restore in imagination altar and altar-screen, with ita 
tabernacle work and imagery, crucifix, tapers, and 
worshippers. But he is allowed litte for nothing of 
the sort ; and a cursory glance at even the banners, 
the stalls, and the fan tracery of the ceiling of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, and at the dismantled shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, is all that is conceded to him 
by the authorities. 
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And wherefore? It is feared, perhaps, that were 
the Public permitted to take their time in viewing 
these antiquities, they would employ it in doing mis- 
chief. But, surely, the officials in attendance might 
prevent this; besides, the National Gallery is open to 
all, and yet the pictures are not injured. It is true 
that many of the older monuments have been muti- 
lated and disfigured; but the perpetrators of these 
atrocities have been pleased, in many instances, to re- 
cord the date of them. The cheek of the effigy (if we 
recollect rightly,) of Philippa Duchess of York, who 
died in 1433, bears the name of a Mr. Dummer, appa- 
rently carved upon it with a knift, and the date of the 
sacrilege, of which the wretch would seem to have been 
proud, subjoined. It is that of a late period in the 
sixteenth century, when exploits of this kind were re- 
garded as pious rather than otherwise. 

Moreover, having made the circuit of the chapels, 
any one may loiter in the north transept, and the re- 
mainder of the edifice as long as he pleases; and yet 
no new initials, and outline caricatures and gibbets, 
are found to be executed on the walls. 

Of the majority of the monuments in the chapels, it 
is difficult to say whether they are more pompous 
than ugly, or more ugly than pompons. We speak of 
those which have been erected subsequently to the 
Reformation ; for it is a curious fact, though it is by no 
means now noticed for the first time, that the com- 
mencement of bad taste in their design and embellish- 
ments, ensued immediately upon that event. They 
are neafly all offensively ostentatious, exhibit a most 
incongruous jumble of the different styles of architec- 
ture and ornament, and are studiously placed where 
they ought not to be. Take, for example, the monu- 
ment of Baron Hunsdon in the chapel of St. Erasmus. 
It consists ofa medley of the Greek and tian styles, 
the absurdity of which is enhanced by colouring and 
gilding, in a taste much like that displayed by the 
Lord Mayor’s cdach. Of this illustrious personage it 
is recorded in the Guide-Book, that he “‘ was some time 
Governor of Berwick, Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, Privy Councillor, and Knight of the Garter; 
but not beitg preferred as he expected, he laid the 
disappointtient so much to heart, that he languished 
for & long Hthe on a sick bed, at which the Queen, 
being moved too late, created him an Earl, and ordered 
the patent and robes to be laid before him, but without 
effect. He died Snly 23, 1596, aged 72.” And so 
this vain old man has been honoured with a mausoleum 
in Westminster Abbc¥, which, to crown all, is erected 
on the site of the Altat! 

Succeeding times, dwn to the present, display a 
degeneracy still more odious. The heathen idols, 
the Muses and their hatps, Neptune and his trident, 
and Time with his scythe, the urn, the inverted torch, 
the Pandean pipes, and whole nurseries of blubbering 
Cupids, are the embellishments of later monuments ; 
of which the general character is divided between 
mock solemnity and affectation. 

, To admit of the erection of these monstrosities, the 
intercolumnar arches of the north transept have been 
entirely plastered up with cement, and the windows of 
the south aisle partially so. To enumerate these dis- 
figurements a desecrations would require a large 
volume ; but we must be allowed to notice one espe- 
cially ridiculous; that of ‘‘ Dame Elizabeth Carteret,” 
in the north aisle, on the right. The lady (though 
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some spoiler has robbed her of her feet,) is actually 
represented as capering up to heaven! This she- 
Dagon is really worth seeing. 

What we have to say respecting the former state of 
this noble but ill-used edifice, will lie in d few words: 
Imagine the accumulated rubbish, miscalled sculpture, 
of the three last centuries, removed,—the stucco taken 
out of the windows, and replaced with stained glass, 
—the high altar, and the altars of the several chapels, 
together with the canopies and screens, with their ap- 
propriate ornaments, the figures of sacred and etclesi- 
astical persons, restored,—the wood and stott? Wor 
which obscures the view of the choir remove} &f 
the nave and aisles thrown open to the ic, who 
may thence witness the ceremonies, and join in the 
devotions of the churchmen officiating in their proper 
and peculiar place, and you will behold Westztinster 
Abbey as it was. We will not say, imagine also the 
solemn procession of abbot and monk, priest He 
fe devout royalty and its gorgeous traiil 

anner, the host, the crucifix, the swinging céhdét4, 
the incense, the deep-toned organ, and the ic of 
the choir, hymning according to the ancient HtUM the 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo ;” because we might t€reby 
afford ground for an inference which would perhaps 
shock the feelings of some of our readers { and yet 
these things should be imagined, woulil we view West- 
minster Abbey as it appeared in its palmy days. 

There is one great difference between Westminster 
Abbey, as it was and as it is. It was & temple Of 
religion,—it is a cemetery. Not that sit a 
churches were not also used as places bf paula ; t 
the sepulchral memorials which were erected in thein, 
were all in character with the design and objet} of tlit 
building. The recumbent postyre, the clasped hands, 
the unostentatious tomb, carved iti & style ent 
ing to the surrounding architecttire,—aid inateatl of 
interfering with, the expression of the entire eilifice ; 
for these edifices have an expression; they breathe 
an unearthly, a mysterious, an awful spirit, cven td a 
mind uninformed, critically, of their beauties. This, we 
are told by Mr. Pugin and others, is the result of de- 
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sign on the part of the architect ; the different features 
of their construction all being typical of the several 
mysteries of the Christian faith; the spire, and the 
pointed arch in kere being emblems of the Re- 
surrection. Be this as it may, their effect is one pe- 
culiar to themselves ; and a gothic cathedral has not 
been infelicitously termed “ a petrified religion.” 

The deformities of which we complain, are so many 
emblems, not of religion, but of pomp, pride, and 
vain glory ; and they but clumsily express these. 
But not a few of them are memorials of murder, 
—trd® idols of Moloch. Those who ascribe im 

‘diship to our forefathers, and who approve of the 
ngclastic proceedings of the reformers, might pause, 
we think and ask themselves, whether, in a Christian 
temple, the figures of prophets and 5 jar are not, 
at least, more in place, than those of demons? Whe- 
thet faced are not more becoming than soldiers? 
we is more deserving a monument, Dunk, Earl of 
alifax, or St. Paul? 

We read on some of the tablets, “Erected by per- 
thission of the Dean and Chapter.” The permission, 
therefore, of these reverend gentlemen was, we suppose, 
Gotidition necessary to the desecrations which we 
ubbve commemorated. Now what must have 
3; fibt the taste merely, but the religion of all the 
iis and thapters of Westminster Abl ey, from the 
formatid® dowawenis cnuctt the present? Has 
tstminst€f Abbey been unfortunate in its clergy? 

were te but a sample of the body generally? If'so, 
the pFe¥lent dissent and infidelity, so much complained 
of, may be accounted for without difficulty. A better 
tder of things, we trust, is now arising, and we shall 
be surprised should any fresh barbarisms be perpetrated 
in the edifice which has formed the subject of the fore- 

ing pages. Moreover, we hope that the existing 
beral ‘* powers that be,” the guardians of Westminster 
Abbey, and who have bountifully lowered their charges 
for ission to the sacred show, will be graciously 
pl to extend their bounty a little further, and to 
admit the nation into the nation’s church without a 
demand upon the nation’s pocket. 







THE CAPTIVE BIRD AND HIS MISTRESS. 
BY FLORENCE WILSON. 


BIRD. 
Wuy ain I doom’d, in these sweet days of Spring, 
To droop a captive in my prison-cage ? 
While other warblers thro’ the air take wing, 
Vainly I beat these bars with jdle rage ; 
Fair Mistress! ope the door, and set me free, 
And I will pay thee back the song of LipEkTY. 


LADY. 
Ah! but thow’lt noé return. When soaring free 
Thou wilt forget the geritle girlish hand 
That with affection’s fondness tended thee ; 
And thon wilt leave me fot some btightet land. 
Let me but clip thy wildly soaring wing, 
Or round thy leg entwine this silken string. 


BIRD. 
Lady! the Idve that must be bound—secured— 
Fettered (although ’tis by a silken chain), 
Is love, that ne’er by WoMAN was endured : 
The hope to hold such wandeter would be vain. 
When love once needs even a silken tie, 
’Tis best to let th’ unwilling captive fly ! 


LADY. _ 

‘Thou sayest aright: thus then I ope thy door, 

And bid thee to go forth—unfettered—free : 
Though I should hear thy dulcet strain no mote, 

I give thee back—to life—to liberty ! 
Frrewell! thy flight a lesson will impart, 
To show no chains can bind, save those that reach the 

heart! 


THE BOYS OF LONDON. 
THE NEWS BOY. 
BY MARK LEMON. 





Ws have now to introduce a personage of no 
mean pretensions ; albeit his face is none of the 
cleanest, and his habiliments are travel-stained 
and tattered.—He is the News Boy. 

Let us forth into the streets.—The clock of 
St. Paul’s chimes six, and the mists of a winter's 
morning hang heavily in the air. Yonder is a 
boy with a fur cap drawn closely over his ears, 
and his neck swathed in a worsted comforter of 
many colours. A drab cloth cape envelopes his 
shoulders, and the chilliness of the morning 
makes him endeavour to curl his whole body 
under that scanty covering. He shuffles along as 
though the sweet sleep of the past night had not 
removed the weariness from his bones, and he 
still seeks to slumber as he walks. A shrill 
whistle reverberates through the street, and the 
News Boy (for it is he) rouses himself at the 
well known note of recognition from some other 


emissary of a “vender,” bound, like himself, to 
Printing-House Square. 

Hark ! do you hear that hum of voices! Now 
it swells into the tumult of riot, and the sleepy 
boy, whom “ late we noted,” with one loud hallo, 
rushes forward to join yonder crowd of noisy 
brawlers. 


“ As the worn war-horae at the trumpet’s sound 
Erects his mane and neighs and paws the ground—” 


so does the News Boy, excited by the sound of 
the accustomed melée, divest his shoulders of the 
encumbrance of his cape, and prepare for his 
daily struggle for the “ early quires.” 

He has succeeded in obtaining his first supply, 
and away he runs in the company of a dozen 
competitors to the next newspaper office. There 
he has again to elbow his way to the publisher's 
counter, and having abtained. the object of his 
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pursuit, hurries, as before, to each of the other 
offices in turn. His wondrous load is safely de- 
posited in his master’s shop, and when arranged 
off he starts upon his morning round. The stal- 
wart globe-bearer of the ancient myth must 
yield the meed of prowess to the News Boy, for 
he—pigmy that he is, compared to the giant son 
of Jupiter and Clymene—carries the world under 
his arm, wrapped up in a piece of tattered oil- 
skin. 

How anxiously is his advent looked for, from 
the smoky tap-room in Wapping to the fragrant 
boudoir in St. James's ! 

The swart artizan, from the alehouse door, 
strains his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the 
Boy who brings the Morning ’ Tizer, that he ma 
spell out the errors of his rulers, to find -fresl 
cause to indulge his great prerogative as a true- 
born Briton—and grumble. ; 

The merchant, at his cosey retreat in the 
suburbs of London, throws down his half-munched 
muffin, and pushes aside his gilded cup, at the 
welcome announcement of the “ paper, sir.” To 
him the News Boy is as necessary as his morning 
meal—until he has scanned the ‘‘ paper,” Mer- 
cator is but as a lump of fashioned clay—the 
News Boy, the Prometheus that vivifies it. 
How the rich trader’s eye skims over the price of 
stocks, and glares down the list of bankrupts, as 
though it would consume the broken dealer whom 
ill fortune had inserted in his ledger and then 
consigned to the Gazette !—how his sleek face 
grows radiant as an illuminated dial, as he reads 
in Lloyd’s List the return of his richly-laden 
argosies ! 

Listless Fashion feels a pulse in her heart when 
she hears the shrill treble of the News Boy at the 
door, though a few minutes suffice to gratify her 
anxiety about the world, for to her its limits are 
circumscribed. Still she desires to learn who 
wore the deepest lace and loftiest feathers at 
that great clothes-show, the drawing room at St. 
James's ;—who had deserted health and heart- 
someness to join her wasted ranks, allured by 
the glitter of her worthless gauds—worthless 
as the beads of glass with which cupidity tempts 
the savage. 

If the News Boy daily cons over the sheets he 
carries, what a profound insight must he acquire 
into the workings of that inysterious operation 
called life! There is one’ page of a newspaper 
which ever to us seems an epitome of the human 

heart. We allude to the advertisements ;—there, 
side by side, are placed the multiplying desires of 
atHuence, and the almost despairing hopes of 
poverty. What volumes of deepest suffering 
are there crowded into a few brief lines !—what 
histories of lives told in a single paragraph! We 
have often wondered, when we have seen one 
of those melancholy chronicles of misery—“ An 
appeal to the benevolent” —how so much want could 
have purchased the privilege of making its existence 
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known through such a channel as the newspaper. 
Our speculation has led us to strange conclusions. 
We have thought that its insertion was obtained 
at the sacrifice of some loved token of remem- 
brance, that had been preserved through years of 
struggle and privation, as a thing too sacred in 
its nature to have formed part in the calculation of 
the means to satisfy the demands of want. Per- 
haps the woman’s treasured evidence of her claim 
to the honoured name of wife, her wedding-ring, 
had procured from the pawnbroker the price of 
the insertion. The withdrawal of that hoop of 

ld from the matron’s ieee must have torn out 

er very heart-strings with it. How must the 
memory of her bridal-day have returned to her !— 
that day when Love believed itself invincible, and 
pointed to the future as a path of flowers. How 
often has that ring, when absence has separated 
her from the partner of her heart, been the talis- 
man that conjured back the face she ores 
and the voice she loved! It was his gift, and he 
had become a part of her own existence, not an 
imaginary but a visible and audible portion of her- 
self, mingled and treasured in their children ! 
Perhaps the proud spirit that had worn its po- 
verty as a holiday garment before the world, but 
in secret torn by the wants of those it loved— 
haunted by its fears for those to whom the future 
should have teemed with promises, has in the devo- 
tion of its love sued for the nec: ce in 
abject words that pe the tongue, and heated 
the haggard cheek to the redness of a fiery fur- 
nace. Perhaps the man who had passed by eaps 
of uncounted gold and gems, and smiled when his 
trembling honesty hath whispered in his heart 
“ Beware,”—to purchase that little spot of paper 
whereon to inscribe the record of his misery, hath 
filched or cozened; and to keep despair but one 
day longer from his hearth, hath madly cast away 
the hoarded jewel of his life—his honour. 

Perhaps the maiden, whose stainless thoughts 
had kept her soul a ise, hath heard the 
tempter’s voice, and—there is too much wretch- 
edness in such a thought for words. < 

And are those ‘“ appeals” ever made in vain? 
We fear too ofen— they come to us surrounded 
by so many schemes of wealth—such evidences of 
the existence of luxurious plenty, that though the 
eye may read the bitter, bitter words of want and 
sorrow, the mind is out of tune, and readily runs 
on to the promise of the adventurer, or the 
tempting offers of the ministrants of pleasure. 
What—what must follow the failure of those 
melancholy “appeals? When they are made, 
hope must be verging on despair ;—-when answered 
by neglect, madness must be the harbinger of 
death. 

Oh what volumes might be written upon the 
texts contained in the varied page from which we 
have ventured to extract our mournful subject ! 
It is to be hoped that one (to whom it would be 
indelicate to allude more plainly in these pages,) 
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will some day show, in their painful truthfulness, 
the hidden misery—the struggling good—that 
daily appeal to the deaf ears of a selfish world. 

_ What an enviable lot was that of the first 
News Bor! We would walk from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, barren as the road is, ay—with our shoes 
half filled with pebbles—to look upon the faces of 
his customers ! 

Let us fancy ari oaken-panelled chamber—the 
floor strewn with dry rushes, and a sca-coal fire 
blazing in the ample chimney. High-backed 
chairs curiously carved, and tables of the same 
fashion, coniplete the furniture, save that here 
and there are placed parcel-gilt goblets. By the 
side of bne is a long tube made of white clay, 
baked hard, and a sniall box containing an aro- 
matic kerb, dried and erunipled. The owner of 
those strange things is Sit Walter Raleigh,—he 
who gallantly spread his cloak bencath the fect of 
the Vitgin Gaaen: Yes—we are in the Fatcon 
Tavern, at Bankside, and this is the room 
where the giant minds of the Mrermaiw Ciun 
hold their vigils. Sce, there comes SHaKsreaRE 
(the ink that hath traced that name seems to 
glow pon the paper !). There is Bex Jonson— 
“rare Ben;”—there those choice spirits, BEAUMONT 
aind Frerctier, united in their lives, inseparable in 
their immortality. There is Gzorce Perrier, 
Straksprarn’s partner and friend—Snaxsrrarr's 
friend ! and yet the man hath no statue. There's 
Ratetcn, noble persecuted Rateian;—to think 
that that majestic head will be food for the 
axe of the executioner! There's Harry Cure- 
tie, ard Antony Muwnay, they whose fancy 
gave new life to Robin Hood, and Maid Marian, 
and made them sing, as they sung of old under 
the greenwood trec— 

“For what in wealth we want, we have in flowers, 
And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers.” 


There’s Tom Lopce, the actor and poct, whose 
happy fancy was parent to SwaKespgare’s Rosa- 
lind. That is Cunistoruer Martow—poor Mar- 
low ! to die for such a cause as a frail woman's 
favour ! 

It is pleasant to group such men together, 
even in imagination; but what must have been 
the feeling to have scen and heard them in the 
flesh, making the “* Mermaid” ring with the sal- 
lies of their wit, or cheating their listencrs into 
the belief, that that oaken room was Apollo’s 
home, by the rich poesy of their thoughts, linked 
to the magic aloe of their words ! 

Hark ! there is a tap on the polished door, it 
opens gently, and a boy’s ruddy face peers in upon 
that wondrous circle. He wears a brown serge 
doublet, and his hose are fastencd with black tape 
points; his shoes have been newly rubbed with 
soot and tallow, and in his hand he holds the flat 
eap of a London ’prentice. Te speaks— 

“ Master Christopher Barker, gentles, hath 
sent me with the earliest imprint of The English 
Mercurie,”—the first newspaper ! 
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Were we wrong in our protestations regard- 
ing the first News Bor! ho would not echo 
them! 

If you have ever passed up Catherine Street, 
Strand, about five o’clock in the afternoon, you 
cannot but have observed a group of boys, 
whose incessant bawling affords some faint idea 
of the confusion of tongues at the building of 
Babel. None but a ptactised ear can detect the 
signification of those sounds; for, by the rapidity 
with which they are uttered, each seems to 
be a syllable of some word of such gigantic pro- 
portions, that one pair of lungs are unequal to its 
articulation. It sounds something like— 


“ Timchroneralpostortizer,” 


but it is really separate and distinct offers to 
barter for the Times, Chronicle, Herald, Post, 
or Advertizer, and will afford future philologists 
an exccllent example of the cockney tendency to 
abbreviations. It were a curious speculation to 
imagine the cant of the puritan news boys of 
1648, for the following elaborate titles of some 
of the numerous journals published during the 
civil war :— 

England's memorable Accidents. 

The Diurnal of certain Passages in Parlia- 
ment. : 
ya Mercurius Acheronticus, or News from 

ell. 

The Parliament's Scouts Discoverer, or certain 
Information. 

Warranted Tidings from Ireland, §e. 

The news boy has strong claims upon the sym- 
pathies of all, from the “ foolish, fat scullions ~ 
who want places, to the busy politicians to whom 
the destinies of the world are confided. Treat 
the Boy gently, dear reader, for his lot is some- 
what of a hard one, destined as he is to plod 
through sleet and snow, heat and cold, without 
one day’s rest from labour; for even Sunday 
leaves him but partial leisure. 

We know a simple story, that had little indeed 
to connect it with our present subject, save that 
the hero of it was once a News Boy. As he is still 
living, we will merely designate him by his bap- 
tismal appellation of. Stephen. When we first 
knew hinhs was a weakly-looking child of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, with the mildest expres- 
sion of countenance we ever remember to have 
witnessed. He was the Boy to a newsvender in 
P. Street, and had been promoted to that 
distinguished position from the Leicester Work- 
house. It was our custom, at the period of 
which we write, to take weekly rambles in the Mid- 
dlesex suburbs of the metro ; andit was a mat- 
ter of some surprise to us, that we not unfrequently 
met little Stephen the news boy, on a Sunday 
afternoon. He was alwaysalone, and generally in 
the immediate neighbourhood of some church- 
yard. One day during the autumn of 183-, we had 
wandered to Mill-hill and, as was our usual wont, 
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had strayed into the churchyard, not from any 
morbid feeling of romance, or affectation of sym- 
pathy with the melancholy mockeries with which 
pride and custom crowd our burial places—but to 
us a churchyard brings a sense of rest, and our 
mind grows sooner contemplative when thus sur- 
rounded by the evidences of death. The after- 
noon’s service was over, and the clerk was closing 
the outer door of the church, when a boy suddenly 
presented himself, and made some request with 
very evident earnestness. The official paused, 
but apparently moved by the eloquence of the 
boy, re-entered the church. As we were specu- 
lating upon the probable motives of the inquirer, 
they returned, and the clerk, patting the boy’s 
head, took his way towards the gate. The lad 
stood motionless for a few seconds, and then burst 
into tears. Our curiosity (and we trust a better 
feeling) was aroused, and proceeding towards the 
boy, judge of our surprise when we recognized— 
little Stephen. Our previous acquaintance soon 
enabled us to remove the coyness of the lad, and 
he narrated the following story, which he told us 
he had learned from an old woman in the work- 
house in which he had been reared. 

His mother had been a servant in the house of 
a gentleman of considerable property, and having 
attracted the notice of her master’s eldest son, 
she was, it was believed, married to him. The 
union was kept a secret, and in the course of 
twelve months little Stephen was born at a small 
village near Leicester, where his father had taken 
a cottage for the hunting season. Shortly after 
the birth of the boy an accident deprived one of 
his parents of life and the other of reason. His 
father was thrown from his horse whilst hunting, 
and killed upon the spot, and his mother, over- 
powered by the dreadful occurrence, was seized 
with fever and delirium, which ultimately termi- 
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natedindeath. Duringher paroxysms she seemed 
entirely occupied by recollections of her bridal 
day, and gave a most vivid description of the cere- 
mony, and the appearance of the ivy-covered 
church where it was celebrated; but never dis- 
closed the name of the place, although she said it 
was near London. After her death the relatiqns 
of the father repudiated the child, and the paxt 
of kin succeeded, at the death of the grand- 
father, to the property which would otherwise 
have been the inheritance of little Stephen. The 
old woman before alluded to, and who had attend- 
ed Stephen’s mother throughout her illness, took 
the little orphan home, and for some yearg nur- 
tured it as her own. 

Infirmity at last drove her to seek shelter in 
the workhouse, and there it seemed to be her 
greatest pleasure to tell the story of little Ste- 
phen, and to avow her conviction, that “the 
boy’s mother was an honest woman, and that he 
was by right a rich gentleman.” 

This impression sank deeply into the child’s 
mind, and it was in the hope of proving the mar- 
riage of his parents that we had found him so 
frequently in the neighbourhood of ivy-covered 
churches. He had, by the earnestness of his 
appeals, and the singularity of his story, generally 
succeeded in obtaining a view of the parish re- 
gees but hitherto without effect. Poor boy ! 

hat weary pilgrimages must he have made | 

We had resolved to interest some well-to-do 
friends for little Stephen, when Providence re- 
warded his perseyerance. He found the certifi- 
cate of the marriage jn the hooks of K— Church, 
and by the kindly assistance of a gentleman now 
occupying a very high position at the bar, the 
poor Boy was enabled to recover his patrimony, 
eo vindicate the character of his unhappy 
mother, 





MEMORY. 


Tue human heart !—The delicate flower, whose roots 
Feed on an earthly soil, and from the dust 

Extracts s sing beauty—emblems thee. 

The flower buds, blows, blooms, withers, and then dies. 
Time tramples all its fragrance in the air, 

And such is memory—it is the breath 

The perfume which outlives the flowers of life, 

And lingers o’er their burial-place awhile, 

Till the eternal pulses of the air 

Have drunk up its identity ; and then, 

Remembrance is no more. 


’Tis not in act— 
The shining impulse—the impassioned hour— 
The moment when the lightning of the soul 
Leaps forth to brighten Saaeee that we feel 


The beauty or the blight of life—Oh! no. 
’Tis in the silent intervals of calm,— 
The moments when we only live in THOUGHT ; 
When passion sleeps, and the bright veil is drawn 
Which casts an halo round our evening deeds ; 
When reason weighs her attributes, and acts ;— 
When a just sense of man’s high nature 
Broods o’er the spirit. And what we are, 
And what we be, when the boundless range 
Of unintelligent creation dies ; 
When all the memories of our early thoughts, 
Our deeds, loves, hopes, fears, passions, stir within, 
And steal from their asylum in the soul, 
To soothe or rock us.—’Tis then we feel 
The Heaven or Hell of Life. 

W. H. Dixon. 


THE LAST OF THE BALLAD-SINGERS. 


ILKIE should have seen 
A thee, old man, in thy 
4 greenand vigorous senility 
: —the autumn evening of 
thy life—and given thee 
anafter-being, anenduring 
\ _ life upon fis canvass. 
. Thou rude and homely 
\ * jnstrument of nature’s 
fashioning ! whose simple 
music hath a charm for 
all who listen—as we listen with a love 
approaching unto reverence, for whatso- 
ever hath escaped ‘ the effacing fingers 
of decay,” for aught that time has left us 
of the past, And has that veteran reaper 
left ¢hee untouched, thou ancient relique? 
Art still the same thou wert some (alack! 
how many ) lustrums since, when (wild, 
” irthful taadcaps that we were,) we 
dragged thee, vi et armis, to t! e playground, and bade 
thee sing such stirring ballads of the olden time—of 
doughty warriors of high renown, and gentle dames of 
Feo. worth, as thrilled the hearts o: all who heard, 
and made thine own eyes sparkle, too, to see our young 
cheeks flushed with the mantling blood—glowing an 
warm, we scarce knew wherefore? Youth is not nig- 
gardly, nor, certainly, were we. We loved the old man, 
and ie old man loved us, one and all. And, now, it 
seems but yesterday since we were there, and Harry 
in the midst—now, there is the same familiar strain, 
(we heard it then, as stealthily we crept towards home, 
returning from an orchard raid,)—the same old face, 
the same clear tones, only less firm, less round, less 
full, than what they were,—all come back to waken up 
old memories, and warn us how swiftly he of the un- 
tiring wing hath flown. 

Last of the ballad singers! wreck of thy race ! where 
be thy goodly compeers—the chaunters of rhythmless 
and uncouth verse, the chroniclers of rhymed tradi- 
tions, the hoarders of metrical antiquities, —Time’s 
mde historians, the poor man’s minstrels, the gleemen 
of the hostelrie? All swept away! Hath death 

thered all to a mute inglorious rest? Or do they 
Bee yet in obscure nooks and isolated ingles, solacing 
cotemporary veterans with strains of antiquated date, 
and uttering impressive homilies upon the past and 
present ? : 

Woe unto us! we fear the ‘tuneful companie” of 
ballad singers is extinct, its “occupation gone,” sunk 
into deep desuetude, and what shall recompense us for 
the loss? Profane not their memory by mention of 
their degenerate sons—vile bawlers’ of still viler dog- 
grel—ungentle assailants of our auricular inlets with 
grating scrannel sounds—vagrants unseemly and un- 

empt—the spurious offspring of the ancient genera- 
tion—the fiers état arisen from the ashes of the old 
noblesse. 

Where shall the elder sort of itinerant vocalists— 
the ancien régime of wandering melodists—find a re- 
presentative, save in the village of » and save 








in the person of Harry Gordon, last scion of an ancient 
stock—sole relic of primitive ballad-singers ? 

What wert thou, fay: in the years that anteceded 
those wherein we first gained knowledge of thee! 
Ever a vocalist? Ever impoverished,—a humble 
alms-man,—a peripatetic vada of that lesson, at 
once so simple aud so hardly learnt—to be content? 
Romance is dead, and poetry extinct, else might we 
shape for thee some history and destiny fulfilled, some 
drama in the which thy stately figure played a part, 
nor insignificant, nor void of honourable repute;—some 
Togeaphy which, like the cycle of a nation’s fate, 
should comprehend a hardy birth, the nurture of an 
Ishmaelite, a brilliant prime, and steady, sure decay. 
But in an iron age, conjecture is at best but wear- 
some, and fancy folds its wing and grows incredulous, 
and fact alone is omnipotent; so let hypothesis be 
mute. 

Thine is a high calling, old man. Great names 
have honoured, and long centuries have hallowed it. 
The brethren of thy craft were erst welcome in palace 
and hall. Monarch and peer, baron and serf did, 
whilom, give ear to these sweet sounds with welcome, 
and the honeyed words of smiling beauty for their 
guerdon. 


“ About Yule, quhen the wind blew cale, 
And the round tables began.” 


What mumming or masque, revel or feast, ever 
lacked the enlivening melody of song and minstrelsy? 
What were the bards of elder time—half seer, and half 
poet—but wandcring ballad-singers? What the jong- 
leurs and troubadours, the sandalled gleeman, and the 
mounted minstrel? What were the ists and thap- 
sodists of ages still more remote? re id what—take 
heart, old man, and glory in thine illustrious ancestry — 
what was the blind Mcconian, the greatest of them all, 
—he of the sightless eyes and superhuman vissgt, 
Milton's great archetype, with twenty centuries of 
added glory now beaming from his brow ?—was not he 
a wandering singer of his own immortal verse?” 

_ We have said that Wilkie might worthily have exer- 
cised his aa in limning our ancient friend and 
veteran ballad-singer; and Wilkie alone could have 
done him justice. In person, Harry Gordon is tall 
and stalwart; his face not harsh or unkindly in ex- 
pression, although written o’er and o’er with legible 
attestations of time’s ravages, channelled and furrowed 
with more than ordinary distinctness, according well 
with your own idea of Belisarius, did not a pair of quick 
and keen grey eyes render the likeness incomplete. His 
attire consists in a high steeple-crowned hat, from 
under the jagged and broken rim of which a few grey 
locks straggle into sight ; a loose and faded necker- 
chief, together with a limp-white collar, expose to view 
a large and inal modelled throat ; a long frieze coat 
of coarse materials, and rustic workmanship ; 4 waist- 
coat, whose age and original colour are equally proble- 
matic ; trousers incredibly worn and industriously 
patched, with stout clenited. shoes, complete the equip- 
ment of our ballad-singer. 
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But how shall we describe old Harry’s vigorous and 
enlivening strains—the prelude to which, alone, brings 
all the village idlers clustering like bees around him? 
Old women thrust their withered heads from chamber 
windows, and young children run hurrying from the 
cradle side to Lear him. The blacksmith folds his 
huge and brawny arms, and stands in “attitude at- 
tent;” and Ephraim Hardbake (dispenser of sweet- 
meats and confectionary) leaves that rendezvous for 
gossips and scolds—that hotbed of scandal and re- 
servoir of news—the bakehouse, to give old Harr 
audience ;—not a tailor in the whole village that does 
not suspend his task to listen ;—not a cobbler is there so 
leathern-eared as to be insensible to the witching song 
of our humble Orpheus,— 


“It gives a very echo to the seat where snobs are throned.” 


From first to last, old Harry’s voice goes rolling on- 
ward, gaining fresh energy and power as contributions 
continually pour in, rare! fi modulating his vocal thun- 
ders to suit the nature of his ballad, but crescendo and 
rinforzando to the end. What a quiet dignity there is 
in the deportment of the man !—no artificial appeals 
to charity—none of the systematic impudence and 
boldness of the professed mendicant, nor any sullen 
murmurs if the expected mite is not forthcoming. 
Harry is grateful even for a kind word or distant re- 
cognition, and thankful for a promise; slowly peram- 
bulating the village (and not ours alone, but many 
others adjacent) with all the habitual but unpresuming 
confidence of a privileged eleemosynary. Nay, the ver 
beadle and he are sociable and brotherly as good ol 
neighbours ought to be,— 

“So much a long communion tends 
To make men what they are!” 


Let us follow old Harry to his home, for with that 
sturdy independence of spirit, so honourable to him, 
and so thoroughly English, and which leads him to 
prefer the precarious chances of an uncertain livelihood 
to the “salt savour of others’ bread,” and the confine- 
ment and surveillance of the union poor-house, he still 
contrives in some sort to maintain a humble sanctuary 
for his household gods,—a roof and shelter from the 
storms of heaven, —a resting place forhim and his; and 
poor, comfortless hovel though it be, yet it contains all 
that he holds most dear,—it is home, and none know 
its value better than our ballad-singer. Howbeit, po- 
verty and sickness are within. The old man's 
daughter, a fair and delicate young thing, blind from 
the cradle, with the hues of death upon her cheek and 
a weary weight of suffering at her heart, lies there, 
smitten with a sore disease, wasting away with an un- 
murmuring ebb, submissive and resigned, and repining 
never, save when the childish wish will sometimes cross 
her mind, that one grave may hold her widowed father 
and herself—one summons call them both away. 

A great solace is little blind Kate to our ballad- 
singer. Evening after evening, and sometimes far into 
the night, does he sit by her bedside, beguiling the 


heavy hours with cheerful talk; and much doth the 
child marvel to hear him tell of the bright sun- 
shine, and the winds, and the clouds, and the stars; 
of the waving trees, and the fields with their garniture 
of green and gold— 
“« Earth, our bright home, its mountains, and its waters, 

And the ethereal shapes which are suspended 

Over its green expanse, and those fair daughters, 

The clouds of sun and ocean, who have blended 

The colors of the air since first extended 

It cradled the young world.” 


These things clothed ‘in the simpler and more 
homely words of Harry Gordon, seem dark and un- 
familiar to the stricken child. She has heard the 
blithe music of the birds, and the murmur of the rest- 
less insects among the leaves that wander along the 
walls, and hang their garlands round the casement, 
and she has felé the soft fragrance of the flowers; and 
by that feeling recognized their beauty; but all else 
hath a sense of dimness and mystery to the poor 
child’s perceptions, which her comprehension can 
never overcome. 

Reader, if ever in thine hebdomadal or diurnal wan- 
derings thou shouldst encounter such an one as Harry, 
open thine heart, give free course and channel to the 
current of thy benevolence, loosen thy purse-strings, 
and extricate from its silken abysm some one of the 
coins deposited therein; then drop thy offering gently 
into his rough and wrinkled palm, and bethink thee, as 
it closes gratefully upon it, what old Philip Massinger 
hath said— 


“ Look on the poor 
With gentle eyes ; for in such habits, often 
Angels desire an alms!” 





EGYPTIAN BIRD MUMMIES. 


HE art of cmbalming is 
of very remote antiquity. 
The Midianite merchant- 
men who purchased Jo- 
seph of his brethren, had 
with them ‘ spicery of 
balm and myrrh,” which 
they were going to carry 
down into Egypt,* most 
probably for use in some process of this nature. 

The patriarchs Jacob and Joseph, on their death, 
were embalmed; and the latter was put in a coffin,t or 
mummy chest. 

These embalmed bodies were in the days of Herg- 
dotus prepared in three different ways, which he de- 
scribes at considerable length in his history. Modern 
researches show that there were other agencies em- 
ployed, besides those of which he makes mention, Of 
these, heat was perhaps the principal, and this wag 
sometimes spies to such an extent that the band- 
ages in which the bodies were enveloped, were com- 
pletely carbonized, and present the appearance of 
tinder. In other cases, the heat appears to have been 
so intense, that the very bones were charred by it. In 
all instances, however, the process of embalming con- 
sisted in swathing the corpse in linen or cotton band- 
ages, more than a thousand ells of which, Greaves tells 
us that he found upon a single mummy.{ These 
wrappers are of various degrees of quality, and consist 
sometimes of entire garments, at other times of remnants 
of household linen, or selvedges and fringes of various 
kinds. The bandages are frequently glued together 
by a bituminous substance, which appears to have 
been poured on them in a fluid state ; and are so firmly 
compacted, that the operation of unrolling occupies @ 
considerable time. 

It is easy to imagine a variety of reasons for the 
mumminization of human bodies; but there is con- 
siderably more mystery connected with the embalm- 
ment of the inferior animals, such as the dog, the 
cat, the ibis, or the hawk. Jé is most probable, how- 
ever, that it formed a necessary sequel to the reve- 
rence and adoration lavished upon these creatures when 
living, and was regarded, amongst other things, as a 
means of securing the favour of their living represen- 
tatives. Diodorys assigns three reasons for the wor- 
at of animals in Egypt. He says that the gods were 

rst but few and feeble, and in order to escape per- 
Sea from mankind, they took refuge under the 
varied forms of animal life; but obtaining eventually 
the upper hand, they returned the favour, by exalting 
the creatures who had befriended them to the rank of 
deities. As a second reason, he assigns the fact of 
their having been used as standards in battle; and by 
aiding in the better discipline of the army, as well as in 
assisting to distinguish friend from foc, they were na- 
turally reverenced by those who fought under them. 





* Genesis, xxxvii. 25. t Genesis, l. 2 and 26. 
} Pyramidographia, 1646, p. 50, note d. 


This attachment to the peculiar implements of their 
craft is very natural, and resembles that of the Chal- 
deans of old, who “sacrificed unto their nets, and 
burnt incense unte their drags.”’* It has also a 
modern parallel in the conduct of the East India 
Company, who to please the native devotees in India, 
used annually to send their books and papers to be 
worshipped in this manner!t The third reason, he 
says, originated in the assumed usefulness of the 
several animals, which led the Egyptians, out of grati- 
tude, to pay them divine honours.t 

But none of the canses assigned by Diodorus, ap- 
pear so satisfactory as that im et in the following 
extract from Proclus, which renders it tolerably certain 
that the worship of animals arose from some analogy, 
real or supposed, between the form, character, instincts, 
or other peculiarities of these different creatures, and 
the gods themselves, by which they became associated 
with, and typical of, the dit majores. 


“Tp the same manner,” says he, “ as lovers gradually advance 
from that beauty which is apparent in sensible forms, to that 
which is divine; so the ancient priests, when they considered that 
there is a certain alliance and sympathy in natural thingsto each 
other, and of things manifest, to occult pawers; and discovered 
that all things subsist in all, they fabricated a sacred science from 
this mutual sympathy and similarity. Thus they recognized 
things supreme in such as are subordinate; and the subordinate 
in the supreme; in the celestial regions, terrene properties sub- 
sisting in a causal and celestial manner; and in earth, celestial 
properties, but according to a terrene condition. 

“ For how shall we account for those plants called heliotropes, 
that is, attendants on the sun, moving in correspondence with the 
revolution of its orb; but selenitropes, or attendants of the moon, 
turning in exact conformity to her motion? It is because all 
things pray and hymn the leaders of their respective orders; but 
some intellectually, and others rationally—some in a natural, and 
others after a sensible manner. Hence the sunflower, as far as it 
is able, moves in a circular dance towards the sun; so that if any 
one could hear the pulsation made by its circuit im the air, he 
would perceive something composed by a sound of this kind 
in honour of its king, such as a plant is capable of framing.” 


On the 26th of July, 1836, I purchased at the sale 
of Egyptian Antiquities, collested by Mr. James Bur- 
ton, jun., author of “ Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” four 
specimens of ibis mummies, and two of embalmed 
hawks. 

The ibis mummies were said to have been brought 
from Memphis ; and furnished the following facts :— 

No. 1 contained of the cranium, the thigh- 
bone and foot of a Aawk / with a portion of the tendons 


* Habakkuk, i. 16. 

+ “At the annual feast of Suraswatce, all classes of Hindoos 
bow down to her, employing as her representatives or symbols, 
the several implements with which each gains his subsistence. 
The carpenter places his plane, saw, and chisel before him, and 
offers divine honours to them. The tailor, in like manner, wor- 
ships the needle; the soldier, his sword and belt; the school- 
master, his books, &c. Not to be behind-hand in so sapient a 
Proceeding, the representatives of the Hon. Company get their 
own account books, stationery, records, and furniture worshipped 
in like manner, from year to year.”——Madras Herald, 31st Oct. 
1835. 

t History, lib. I. § ii, 32. 
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remaining, but dried up and shrivelled ; and small 
quantities of a semi-transparent resinous substance 
adhering to the cloths in which they were contained ; 
but the whole was in such a dilapidated state, that 
little can be said with regard to its original condition. 





The Ibis was sacred to Thoth, Hermes or Mercury, 
who was generally delineated with the head and neck of 
this bird. Iamblichus* tells us, that the priests were 
under thespecial guardianship of this deity. ‘‘Hermes,” 
he says, ‘the god who presides over language, was 
formerly very properly considered as common to all 
priests; and the power who presides over the true 
sciences concerning the gods, is one and the same in the 
whole of things. Hence our ancestors dedicated the 
inventions of their wisdom to this deity, inscribing all 
theireown writings with the name of Hermes.” 

This will account for the statement of Dr. Clarke, 
that on the death of every priest, a mummy of one of 
these birds was deposited in the caves of Saccara, which 
Denon considers as the grand depdt for their remains. 

“We find,” says our French traveller, “in the 
desert of Saccara, many subterraneous caves where hu- 
man mummies were deposited, and particularly a vast 
number of those of the ibis. These excavations con- 
sist of a long gallery divided into several branches, on 
each side of which are recesses about eight feet high, 

ten square. In these are found the jars containing 

e Ibis mummies, arranged like bottles in a cellar. It 
is probable, that Memphis was the burial place of all 
the dead ibises from the temples, or found in different 
parts of t.”’+ This last assertion is however scarcely 
to be reconciled with that of Herodotus,t who says that 
they were taken to Hermopolis, which is not unlikely 
from the analogy which we have before hinted at. 

Herodotus describes two varieties of the ibis, in the 
following words:—‘‘One species of Ibis is entirely black ; 
its beak is remarkably crooked ; its legs as large as 
those of a crane, and in size it resembles the erex— 
this is the enemy of the serpents.§ The second species 

* On the Myst. § I. ch. i. 

+ A plan of these mummy wells is given in Hunter’s Trans. 
lation of Sonnini’s Egypt, II. 340, and copied in our cut. 

t Euterpe, 67. 

§ Though the existence of these flying serpents has been very 
generally doubted, Herodotus says that he saw many heaps 
of bones belonging to them; and he is for the most part to 
he implicitly relied on when he writes from personal observa- 
ie ie omen which prevails upon this subject, seems to 

ou. 
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is the most common : these have the head and the whole 
of the neck naked ; the plumage is white, except that 
on the head, the neck, the extremities of the wings, and 
the tail, these are of a deep black colour, but the legs 
and the beak resemble in all respects those of the 
other species.* 





Though this account is sufticiently explicit, and its cor- 
rectness, as regards the last of these varieties, has been 
satisfactorily proved by the examination of a great 
number of mummies brought from Egypt, it was once 
generally supposed that the Ibis Tantalus of Linnseus 
was referred to, instead of a much smaller bird, the Abou 
Hannes of Bruce ; the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier. 

It is now, however, very generally known that the 
latter was exclusively reoseded as sacred by the old 
Egyptians, represented on their monuments, and em- 
balmed with pious care for preservation in their sepul- 
chral caves. Some individuals are well delincated in a 
painting, representing the mysteries of Isis, at Her- 
culaneum, walking about the altar unmolested ; and this 
circumstance has not escaped the notice of Biblical 
commentators, who conjecture that this bird might 
have been the “swallow” of the Psalmist, that har- 
boured in the precincts of the Jewish temple.t 

The feathers of the first Ibis which I examined, cer- 
tainly resembled those of the Ibis Falcinellus or Green 
Ibis of Cuvier, though the legs and feet decidedly be- 
longed to a different species. It is said, moreover, 
that no specimen of this kind has been found embalm- 
ed; but there seems little doubt that it is the first 
variety mentioned by Herodotus, as in size and build 
it resembles the corncrake or landrail, to which he 
compares it. It is also represented on the monuments 
of Egypt.—It had not been preserved with much 
attention. The head, sternum, legs and feet, with the 


owe its existence to the idea, that these reptiles, in order to fly, 
must be gifted with wings. But Mr. Ward, a Baptist missionary, 
stationed at Padang, in Sumatra, describes from ocular demon- 
stration, a serpent which he saw, in January, 1834, fly from one 
tree to another, a distance of nearly 300 feet, by means of a 
rapid vibratory movement of the body; and he is not the only 
modern authority for this fact. It is therefore not unlikely, that 
serpents of a similar kind, sustained by those strong periodical 
currents of wind, common in warmer latitudes, may have some- 
times entered Egypt, in the manner described by Herodotus. 
* Buterpe, Il. 76. + Psalm Ixxziv. 3. 
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flesh and plumage adhering to them, some of the 
vertebree, the sheaths of the wing-feathers, and most 
of the others, being nearly all that remained. The 
viscera had disappeared, with the exception of an ovo- 
lenticular mass, about the size of halt-a-crown, which 

roved on examination to be the gizzard. On steeping 
it in hot water, it resumed much of its original appear- 
ance; the tough inner skin being particularly perfect. 
On breaking it, I discovered a variety of foreign sub- 
stances; too much bruised and broken to enable me 
to distinguish what they were, with the exception of 
a few blades of grass, fragments of the wing-cases of a 
beetle, a few small bits of wood, and a short end of 
thread, which may perhaps tend to confirm the remark 
of Cuvier as to the domestication of this bird. 

The bird was enfolded in a stout wrapper of linen 
saturated with bituminous matter, and enclosed in 
others, apparently with little care or regularity. It did 
not appear to have been embalmed, as the sheaths of 
larvee were plentifully found within; and the whole 
mass, though perfectly dry and free from what could 
be called a state of putrescence, gave outa disagreeable 
odour; which, however, on moistening some of the 
feathers with warm water, was overcome by a singular, 
but not unpleasant effluvium something like the smell 
of Gaelic. 

But on thoroughly boiling the fragments afterwards, 
the flesh, and especially the tendons and sinews re- 
turned to their original corruption, and became so of- 
fensive, that I was glad to bury them. 

It did not appear that any conservative process had 
been adopted with reference to the speninien I am 
now describing, farther than the external application of 
seasoned bandages ; the embalimers presuming on the 
desiccating character of the atmosphere, to which the 
mummy was to be subjected, and which was frequently 
sufficient to preserve entire and uninjured animal sub- 
stances of the like nature. here are at present in the 
British Museum, two ducks, plucked and trussed, but 
in no other way prepared, which were taken froma 
tomb at Thebes, atter the lapse of at least 2000 years, 
in acondition nearly similar to that in which they 
must have been deposited. In the beautiful story of 
Rizpah,* allusion appears to be made to this anti- 
septic property of a dry atmosphere ;_as decomposition 
does not appear to have taken place on the bodies of 
the seven sons of Saul, until ‘ water dropped upon them 
eut of heaven.” 

The second specimen which I examined, was simply 
wrapped in a dry mummy cloth, and contained the 
bones of an Ibis reliyiosa, as I found on comparing 
the head and back with a figure in Denon's “ Egypt.” 
Considerable portions of carth were mingled with 
them, and they were thoroughly bleached, as if they 
had lain exposed to the atmosphere till the feathers 
and flesh fell from them. They were, consequently, 
I should presume, the remains of a bird that had diced 
in some secluded spot, where they were not discovered 
till reduced to this condition; or had been first buricd 
in the earth, and then removed to a more honourable 
sepulchre, as Herodotus tells us was the ease with the 
sacred bulls which the Egyptians interred in the vici- 
nity of their cities, leaving onc and sometimes both horns 
by way of mark, protruding from the ground. Here 
they remained a stated time, till they began to putrefy, 


* 2 Sam. xxi, 10. 
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when a vessel appointed for the purpose was despatched 
from Prosopitis, an island in the Delta, in which were 
several cities. Atarbechis, one of these, in which was 
a temple to Venus, provided these vesscls, and in them 
the bones were collected and transported to one ap- 
pointed place, for burial.* 

It is worthy of notice, as illustrative of the ridiculous 
height to which the Egyptians carried their supersti- 
tious veneration for this bird, that the very earth with 
which its holy bones had mingled should be thought 
worthy of preservation; as I think it must have been, 
from the fact of its occurrence in such quantities in 
this mummy, and from its retaining so distinctly the 
impression of the bandages, which must have conse- 
quently enveloped it in a soft state. 

In this, as in the other specimen, I found consider- 
able remains of the usual food of this bird in the fonn 
of two conglomerated masses of wheat, like that of the 
full ears in Joseph's dream—“ rank and good.” It 
may appear rather singular that this valuable grain 
should have been applied to such a purpose, did we 
not know that, as an article of human food, it had 
fallen into disrepute when Herodotus visited Egypt. 
“ Wheat and barley,” says he, “are common articles 
of food in other countries, but in Egypt are thought 
mean and disgraceful; the diet there consisting prin- 
cipally of a kind of corn, by some called ‘ Olyra,” and 
by others, * Zea.”’+ So little, indecd, were the uses 
of wheat known in Ethiopia about this time, that the 
ambassadors whom Cambyses sent thither, in speaking 
of it as the customary food of the Persians, were 
obliged to describe its nature; and the Ethiopian 
king is recorded to have remarked contemptuously, 
that those who lived on such stuff might well die at 
Sourscore ; whilst his own people, whose fare was dif- 
ferent, attained, customarily, the age of one hundred 
and twenty years.¢ . 

Amongst this corn, I found two fragments of stone, 
swallowed possibly for the purpose of aiding diges- 
tion: one small and of lenticular form, white, vitreous, 
and semi-transparent ; the other larger, amorphous, 
and containing the character and colours—black, white, 
and red—of the Egyptian syenite, and precisely similar 
to a piece of the Alexandrian pillar, falsely called 
Pompey’s, now in my possession. This circumstance 
clearly ‘proves the claim of the bird that had swallowed 
it, to be considered as a genuine denizen of the Nile 
valley. 

The third of my Ibis mummies was bandaged with 
considerable care—the outer cloths having the appear- 
ance of being much carbonized. On unrolling the first 
layer, which was wound spirally around it trom the 
feet to the head, I found three or four thicknesses of 
corded fringe, connected with the remnants of the 
fabric they originally ornamented, disposed with some 
regularity down the sides and front of the mummy. 
When these were removed, the next surface apped! 
covered with ravellings from the rough edges of another 
series of bandages; on displacing which, I discovered 
two bundles of feathers,—one of them crossed and 
re-crossed by a narrow slip of cloth, which held them 
together, and the other unfastened. They were ‘all 
white, with black tips, very brittle, but otherwise well 
preserved, and belonging apparently to the Ibis reli- 
giosa. 

* Euterpe, 41. 


t Euterpe, 36. t Clio, 22, 23. 
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Amongst these feathers a quantity of sand was ob- 
servable ; several leaves like ‘Mase of the olive, which 
on burning crackled and threw out jets of gas, emittin, 
a smell very like that of rank tobacco; and the she 
of a small berry, brown, glossy, and of the size and 
form of a plum stone; a few pieces of delicately reti- 
culated bark, and fragments of wood. 

Although all these specimens were far from perfect, * 
they furnish matter for a variety of curious and in- 
teresting speculations. When we consider, indeed, that 
by the laws of Egypt the penalty of death was inflicted 
without mercy on those who destroyed an Ibis, even 
by accident, we may rather wonder that any perfect 
samples have come down to us, and can only account 
for it on the supposition that this bird was domesticated, 
as Cuvier has ingeniously surmised from the fact that 
the left humerus of one which he examined had been 


* Perfect specimens, it would appear, are very rare indeed. 
Hasselquist exactly describes the usual character of these 
mummies. “In such urns,” says he, “as have been well pre- 
served, is found a piece of middling coarse sleasy linnen, artfully 
wound in foldings, and kept together by twine, which is obliquely 
wound over from the upper to the lower part. Within this 
linnen is preserved a quantity of dark grey ashes, mixed sometimes 
with a beak or bone ofa bird. These ashes, covered with the 
linnen, are in the same conic form as the urn, and are commonly 
found packed close within it. It happens, sometimes, though 
very seldom, that they find in the urns a bird, in which the 
feathers, head, legs, and feet, and even the colours are so well 
preserved, as that one may know what kind of a bird it is.”— 
Voyage to Levant, 1766, p. 90. 
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fractured, and reduced, apparently by art, as it had 
grown well together. 

The examination of my hawk mummies afforded few 
materials of interest. The first of them was so ex- 
ceedingly rotten as to fall to dust if roughly handled. 
The projection, shaped to the form of the bird’s head, 
contained nothing but a bundle of knotted cords, such 
as I have before mentioned. The other part still re- 
tained traces of the beautiful fret-work with which it 
was originally ornamented. The outside wrappers 
were from their highly carbonized state detached with- 
out difficulty, though those at the back were firmly 
glued together. As I approached the body they be- 
came more compact, till I had cleared them all away, 
when I found the wing feathers strongly agglutinated 
with a bituminous matter, and forming a solid mass 
similar in size and form to a small herring. 

On the right wing, and in front of the body were 
two pieces of hard clay or Nile mud, which might have 
been Scarabeei, ought it would require no little in- 
genuity to prove the point, nor should I have referred 
to it at all, were it not well known that the hawk and the 
beetle were intimately associated,—both of them being 
regarded as symbols of the Sun. Some of the wrappers 
were of unusual fineness, but so blackened either by 
heat or moisture, as to fall to pieces under examination, 
and amongst them were some ents of canvass, 
similar to that which has been patented within the last 
half century as a new invention! 

On the right breast, held down by one of the quill 
feathers, was a small sprig of wood, which as far as I 
can ascertain, by comparison with a recent specimen, 
appears to be rosemary. This is the more probable as 

ettigrew mentions the discovery of a slip of the same 
plant in the hand of a young human mummy which he 
examined, and is interesting, as proving the very early 
association of this shrub with the dead. 

The second hawk mummy offered no peculiarity ; 
the outer fret-work was unusually regular and beautiful. 
On removing it, I found a continuous spiral bandage 
rather carelessly whipped, and some pieces of cloth 
which had been more neatly run together, and the edges 
turned back and hemmed. The third layer consisted 
of ends and ravellings placed without any regularity ; 
and the fourth, of very coarse binding of corded fringe. 
The feathers, which were not very numerous, were not 
barred as in the common kind of hawks, and were onl: 
distinguishable from those of the white Ibis, by a slight 
tinge of brown. f 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCESS OF * * * * * * # &, 





Milan, 1841. 

Mapam,—As it is your Serene Highness’s wish 
that I should communicate my numerous adventures 
and vicissitudes, for your amusement and the delecta- 
tion of your maids of honour, I have much pleasure 
in complying ;—but must request that your royal and 
taper fingers will become my amanuensis, and pen 

n what I shall relate ;—my existence dating from a 
period when even your princely ancestors were more 
celebrated for wiclding the sword than the pen. 

I will not fatigue your Serene Highness or myself 
with the origin or pedigree of my toiling ancestors, 
the silk-worms, though their genealogical tree may be 
considered a pretty extensive one, stretching over the 
vast and fertile plains of Lombardy, and, like many 
other noble and illustrious families, stripping all the 
branches for the exclusive consumption and profit of 
themselves. 

My first sensation was being huddled, very unce- 
remoniously, with a thousand other cocoons, in a sack, 
and deposited (with a jolt sufficient to pulverize our 
delicate natures) in a spinning manufactory near 
Brescia; the place was merely an open shed, but the 
pillars which supported the roof were garlanded with 
vines, the air was balmy which breathed around, and 
the view from it delicious, looking out upon the swell- 
ing hills that surround that city. By some chance the 
sack, in which I lay with my companions, was neg- 


lected for some days, and the heat of the place ma- 
turing the germs within their silken cradles, our vita- 
lity, or sylph, sprung into creation,—a swarm of pretty 
feathered spirits fluttered away at the very moment 
when the overseer laid his cruel hands upon the be 
to precipitate it into a scalding abyss. Nothing could 
exceed his rage and vexation, while he swore as many 
heathen and catholic oaths as an emperor could have 
done upon the escape of a handful of Carbonari. 

“Corpo di Bazco! e beato Sant’ Antonio !—I am 
ruined,” he exclaimed ; “these cocoons are every one 
burst, and the silk has lost half its value; Corpo di 
Diana !—che imbroglio:”” all the women and children 
left their chaunting and came running and gaping, 
many of them not displeased with his disaster, as be 
was a severe taskmaster, and for the slightest fault 
would stop a portion of their scanty wages. “Al 
che seccatura !—che Diavolo! Per la Santissima,” &c. 
&c. &., was echoed around. “Return to your work, 
Bestie,” roared forth the enraged overseer, who de- 
tected the lurking smile issuing from their grinning 
white teeth, “or by L’Osteria di Dio, I will put you 
all to stoppages, This threat sent them scampering 
to their wheels and reeking heaps, and the monotonous 
but pleasing old chaunt was taken up at intervals by 
the shrill voice of childhood, and the more mellowed 
one of girls aud matrons. 

After a few moments of consideration, the wily over- 
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seer, who was placed in his situation to repress fraud 
in others, determined to repair his negligence by ap- 
propriating the damaged cocoons to an order he had 
received from the charming Countess Fiordespina, who 
was esteemed the most beautiful and accomplished 
_ woman of her time—the patroness of arts and artists, 

and the benefactress of the poor :—this very order was 
for a bridal present to one of her tenants, the daughter 
of her nurse. ‘The Countess Fiordespina,” thought 
this wretched cheat, “is so gentle and so good, she 
will never suspect or examine into the material ; and 
when it is woven into a pattern of her own designing, 
she is too good-natured to return it upon our hands, 
even if she should discover any little flaw :”’—so think- 
ing, he distributed us among the spinners, and by sun- 
set we ap in golden, glossy skeins, with only an 
additional number of knots, which served to bind us 
more closely together, like a family who have endured 
repeated misfortunes, and who, in consequence, are be- 
come more firmly united. 

The moon =o risen upon the spinners’ labours, 
they were dismissed, and the place left in silence, ex- 
cept that delicious hum which is created by the thou- 
sand fireflies and beetles and musquitoes, which swarm 
into life and pleasure during a summer night ; some of 
these latter may have incurred your Serene Highness’s 
displeasure by a too free use of their stings upon your 
delicate skin—but recollect the temptation to their re- 
fined natures of sipping from such delicious fountains 
as your perfumed pores, and banquetting on the roses 
of your lips—and forgive them as you would a too en- 
terprising lover. _ 

After the torture we had undergone upon the wheel 
that day, you may imagine the soft repose we were 
enjoying, lulled by such fairy musics when suddenly a 
rushing sound filled the place, and myriads of our 
fluttering progenitors were discovered dancing in the 
moonlight beams. A sense of the presence of our 
winged primogenitors, and the consequent feeling of 
respect they inspired, prevented the utterance of any 
vexation at this interruption to our quiet, and after a 
few seconds we clearly heard the following discourse 
hummed gently forth :—‘‘ This bad man thinks to de- 
fraud the lovely Countess Fiordespina; but shall we, 
who iaiacaloualy escaped a cruel death at his hands, 
suffer such a proceeding? No, my sister sylphs;_be- 
fore we quit this terrestrial shape, let us confer grace, 
beauty and durability upon the produce of our own 
bodies, the soft covering painfully wrought by us in 
our mundane state, to nourish and mature our present 
transmigration to beauty and pleasure :—let these 
clumsy knots disappear, except to the eye ofthe over- 
seer, whose conscience may they annoy with the con- 
stant dread of this and his numerous other knaveries 
being detected ; may the weaver exert his utmost in- 
genuity to combine the rarest pattern of this material ; 
and, ve all, may the texture, thus produced, endue 
the wearer with a nameless charm and elegance, with- 
out which clothes are of no avail to heighten female 
loveliness.’’ So murmuring, the whole tiny tribe flut- 
tered their streaked wings as in approbation and 
unanimity ;—and from that moment, a consciousness 
and individuality sprung within me, and rendered me 
observant and sensible of outward things, amounting 
to a participation of pleasure and of interest in them. 
I am sorry to confess that one of my first sensations 
was inordinate vanity, on discovering myself, a few 
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weeks after, transformed into a rich silk of cerulean 
hue, with stripes of silver white intertwined with dainty 
buds, and between, bouquets of roses, red and yellow, 
and the pretty lilac flower that sheds a perfume for 
many weeks ;—in short, such as you now behold me, 
Princess ; for though I have been extant many years, 
I flatter myself to be but “little the worse for wear,” 
and to have lost none of my pristine loveliness :— 
fashions may change, but what is intrinsically beautiful 
must ever claim admiration; and though in my time I 
have sighed over many a contemporary beauty who has 
been degraded into bed-quilts and settee-covers, yet a 
better taste is arising, and curiosity-shops and lumber- 
rooms are now ransacked to discover brocades that 
have lain by neglected for years. 

But to return to my youthful days :—the elegance 
of my appearance could not fail of pleasing the Countess 
Fiordespina, who, as I before mentioned, was a woman 
of taste, and I was forthwith converted into an ample 
petticoat for her foster-sister Theresa, which, with a 
jacket of rose-coloured silk, laced with gold, was to 
form her wedding costume. In my first flush of youth- 
ful glossiness, I own that the conjunction with this 
plain silk offended me; but I have since grown 
wiser, and found that contrasts heighten effect. 

When I had been sufficiently displayed and admired 
by the Countess and her friends, I was carefully folded 
and laid across a settee, where I had ample time for 
observation and comment upon all that was passin; 
around me. The palace of the Countess was situate 
in one of the best streets of Milan, stately and grand, 
furnished with splendour and fashion; numerous do- 
mestics were at her command, but I soon discovered 
that happiness wasnot among her attendants :—brought 
up in a convent, and married by her parents at fifteen 

ears old, without previous uaintance with her 
astend; she, an enthusiastic girl, experienced a ter- 
rible revulsion of feeling upon discovering him to be 
plain, selfish, and cold-hearted. Still, as his manners, 
when he chose, were specious and pleasing, and her 
instincts good, he might have won her regard, or at 
least her duty ; but this he was careless of obtaining ; 
and shortly, separate pursuits, separate friends and 

leasures, confirmed them in habits of indifference. He 

came a voluptuary of the worst kind, she employed 
her energies in acts of kindness to all who came within 
her sphere, both rich and poor. Her wit and vivacity 
led her also to seek the society of travellers and me 
of letters, and her conversaziones were therefore cel: 
brated as the resort of the beautiful, the elegant, and 
the talented. 

Amongst her visitors was a young English Milor, 
who, with his tutor, was making the grand tour, as in 
those days it was called. 

«Pray, Milor,” said my sprightly Countess, ‘may 
I, without offence, ask you a question ?”” 

‘A thousand, dear lady, if you please to honour me 
so far,” was his Lordship’s courteous reply, bowing 
very low. 

“TI am aware,” she returned, ‘that nation are 
all heretics, and that since the time of that bad king 
who amused himself with cutting off the heads of his 
poor wives, you do not believe in the Madonna and a 
thousand other things which console as; but is it 
really true, that you a not allow your poor people to 
enter your churches, not even your metropolitan cathe- 
dral, without paying four soldi?” 
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“It is but too true,” he replied; “but the exclu- 
sion extends to every one equally after service is 
finished.” 

* Not equally,” she rejoined; ‘you are a nobleman, 
and four soldi are of no importance to a rich man, 
whilst to a poor one they curtail a large portion of his 
daily means of existence: besides, you have leisure 
and can attend the regular hours of service ; whereas 
the peasant, the workman, the servant, can only snatch 
at intervals a few hurried moments to pray a blessin 
upon their toil, or pour forth their overburthene: 
hearts before a God of mercy and kindness :—enter 
our glorious Duomo at mid-day, or of an evening, and 
you will see the poor cripple, or infirm old age, wrapt 
in a pious extasy, and finding a solace from pain and 
poverty in solitary communions with their Maker.” 

“I perfectly agree with you, charming Countess,” 
answered the Englishman, ‘and wish our beautiful 
Abbey of Westminster and noble Cathedral of St. Paul’s 
were equally accessible to passing piety: but such is 
English inconsistency,—glorying in her extensive com- 
merce and her lavish wealth, yet with contracted two- 
penny notions in religious matters.” 

“T have always imagined,” she replied, thought- 
fully, ‘‘that your nation boasted of its liberty and 
equal justice—and is religion a sealed book to the poor, 
who most need its instructions and its solace? Can 
you not, who are of the legislature, remove this dis- 

from your nation ?”” 

“My uncle,” answered the Englishman, “is a 
bishep, and my father has two rich livings in his gift ; 
both sit in the Upper House; yet if I were but to 
breathe a word on this subject, they would cry out, 
Blasphemy! Atheism! and ‘the church is in danger |’” 

The Countess looked at the young foreigner with 
amazement, but was too polite to press the question 
farther, as it showed his nation to such disadvantage. 
As for myself, who had only heard of the English in 
the silk manufactory, as of a people living far beyond 
the Alps, in a foggy little island, and whose merchants, 
and their fleets for the import of every foreign luxury, 
were compared to the ancient ones of Tyre and Phe- 
nicia, or as rivals to ours of Venice and Genoa, I could 
not but feel a portion of contempt and pity, that such 
tyranny shell exit over the poorer classes, who had 
been represented as deriving especial comfort from the 
practice of religion, in compensation for their many 
earthly privations : but since the great French revolu- 
tion I have become something of a philosopher, no 
doubt assisted by the various mutations I have person- 
ally undergone; and understand, with much satisfac- 
tion, that this and many other abuses have been re- 
moved in England and all civilized countries, and that 
the people enjoy equal privileges with the great of the 
land, both in Church and State. 

The following week I was taken to my destination, 
—the cottage of Camilla, beautifully situated in the 
Brienza. Camilla had nursed with her milk the 
Countess Fiordespina, and she, in return, loved her as 
a mother, and doated on her pretty foster sister, 
Theresa, as if she had been a twin; but, with judicious 
affection, she never introduced her to a town lite; and 
though, above all things, she would have desired such 
an attached friend to reside with her, denied herself 
this gratification, and was content with embellishing 
their humble dwelling, adding to their stock of poultry 
and cattle, and providing for the approaching wedding 


by additional domestic comforts, and a splendid bridal 
dress, and ornaments of gold. These fresh instances 
of the Countess’s bounty were received by mother and 
daughter with tears and smiles of gratitude. It was 
difficult to say which was most pleased, the donor or 
the receivers ; perhaps the latter,—at least Theresa,— 
for there was one to whom she could communicate her 
happiness, who would look in her dark eye with rap- 
ture, and sympathize in all her feelings. This was 
Giacomo, her betrothed, the handsomest youth in the 
neighbourhood, merry and industrious, who had loved 
Theresa from childhood, and thought himself the most 
fortunate man in the world to have won her for his 
bride. 

After the wedding took place, the newly-married 
rer came to reside with Camilla, who wished not to 

e separated from her only child; besides, her dwell- 
ing could boast of many more advantages than that of 
the bridegroom, whose fields and vineyards, however, 
made a handsome addition to their possessions, and 
caused the young couple to be coashlated rich land- 
holders for that period. 

After the customary bridal visits to relations and 
friends, to Milano and its sights, had been duly paid 
by the bride and bridegroom, I was carefully folded, 
and laid by in lavender flowers for Sunday wear, and 
the high festivals of the Virgin and Saints, on which 
occasions I received my due share of admiration with 
the tissue garments of the Madonna herself; but after 
the birth of their first-born, I was left undisturbed for 
months together, in the carved wooden chest, where I 
was deposited with their other treasures, and should 
certainly have fallen into a state of apathy and misan- 
thropy, but for the occasional airings and re-foldings 
of the good Camilla, and the interest awakened in me 
by frequently overhearing detailed accounts of my first 
patroness, the charming Countess Fiordespina. 

It seems that among the many vices of her husband, 
gambling shone conspicuous, which naturally increased 
his selfish humour; and as he generally played with 
little skill and less success, he not only considerably 
diminished his fortune, but losing his temper and his 
assumed affability, became, at times, ferocious and in- 
solent to his more fortunate competitors, to a degree 
resembling madness. ; 

In one of these paroxysms of uncontrollable rage, 
he struck his opponent, the Prince of D. » calli 
him cheat and scoundrel. The insult bein, offered 
publicly, and, in the first moment of passion, the Count 
refusing all overtures for an apology, the authorities 
interfered, and he was conducted to prison, where the 
affair took a very serious aspect, in consequence of the 
outrageous ravings of the infuriated gambler, who 
heaped random abuse upon the government, royalty, 
&c. In a few days, however, he became proportion- 
ably abject, and pleaded for pardon in the most servile 
terms. The scandal of his vices, and his utter disre- 
gard of appearances, having rendered him particularly 
obnoxious, he was considered a fit subject for public 
example, and this punishment an excellent opportunity 
of proving the paternal vigilance of government in re- 
proving sin and disorderly conduct. His pleadings 
were therefore disregarded ; heavy fines were inflicted, 
and enforced; and public ignominy awarded at the 
termination of his imprisonment. To avert this latter 
disgrace, all his powerful family influence was exerted 
to the utmost ; but this failing of success, by the com- 
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mand of her husband the age Fiordespina was de- 
spatched to intercede with his prosecutor, the Prince 
of D. This latter was a mere soldier of fortune, 
raised to his present rank and title, it must be con- 
fessed, by his bravery, but with little of any other merit 
in his character—jovial and free-hearted amongst men, 
but cruel and merciless towards women, whom he 
knew in no other relation than as ministers to his ap- 
petites. 

The beauty of the charming Fiordespina at once 
aroused his desires, and the price of her husband’s fa- 
your was coarsely and unhesitatingly named by this 
honourable man. Her indignation and threats of pub- 
lie exposure only served to increase the Prince’s bru- 
tality, and her husband’s danger; for she was told 
plainly, that nothing but her compliance could now 
save him from the threatened punishment. By turns 
she knelt, raved, and weepingly implored—the Prince 
was inflexible——and she left him in despair, to convey 
the sad intelligence of her want of success to her hum- 
bled and sullen lord. He received the communication 
of Prince D——’s proposal in a far different spirit to 
that in which it was imparted by his outraged wife : 
habitual vice had debased his mind, and he gave her to 
understand that he considered her as fastidious, and 
wanting in the duty of a wife, in refusing any means 
that might ward off such imminent danger as threat- 
ened the life and honour of her husband. 

Mortified and overwhelmed at this confirmation of 
his selfish and degraded character, she withdrew to her 
palace, to mourn in secret over her blighted happiness. 
Still in the first freshness of womanhood, in the full 

low of loving tenderness, to find herself connected for 
lite with one so unworthy—so utterly unfitted to par- 
ticipate in her generous moral feelings, her enthusiastic 
love of poetry and beauty—was desolating, was wretch- 
edness sufficient: but this she had borne for years,— 
now had come upon her the additional horror of find- 
ing the man who was bound to shield her from insult, 
tempting her to dishonour—urging her to sin—that 
he might escape the just punishment of his vices: 
there was utter miscry—there was madness in these 
thoughts: yet evening found her brooding over them 
—and later still, the moon and her attendant bright 
star poured their mild light on her statue-like appear- 
ance, as she sat with her head drooped, like a flower 
untimely crushed, the pallid impersonation of hopeless 
loneliness. 

From this trance of grief she was aroused by the en- 
trance of a visitor, the Prince Tancred. He had been 
long a slave to the fascinations of Fiordespina, but, 
with the delicacy of true love, had forborne to utter 
a sigh or word that might sully the purity of the object 
of his admiration,—content to breathe, at times, the 
same atmosphere—to listen to her sweet voice—to 
gaze upon her kind, expressive countenance. 

By accident he had been an unseen witness of her 
interview with the Prince of D. ; and whilst his 
delight was unbounded in her virtuous indignation at 
the licentious offers of the hoary debauchee, he grieved 
for her alliance with one whose evil conduct had placed 
her in so revolting a position. 

Full of compassion and admiration for one so young 
and good, ensnared with many ills and sorrows, he ex- 
postulated with her aged wooer, representing the ty- 
ranny and injustice of his conduct towards a woman 
whom he urged to crime at the moment she was 








pleading for her husband’s honour. Finding all his 
arguments answered by libertine defamations of wo- 
men in general, he hastened to the Court, and so well 
timed and urged his suit, that hopes were given of 
mitigation of punishment for the offending Count, if not 
of entire pardon. 

To impart this consolation to the afflicted Fiordes- 
pina was now the object of his visit; but upon disco- 
vering her attitude of woe, a jealous pang hoe across 
his heart, that such a treasure of love and tenderness 
should be lavished upon so unworthy an object. Then 
came a hurried, tumultuous hope, that perhaps a self- 
pitying sentiment mingled with her dejection, and might 
render her susceptible to the consolations of sympathy 
—(it being well known that her heartless husband had 
boasted of the uses to which a beautiful wife might be 
available) ; but he checked these unworthy suggestions 
as they arose, and yielded himself entirely to the de- 
lightful task of assuaging the grief of his beloved ; 
urging every possible topic of hope, and future happi- 
ness. Alas! in vain were all his kind endeavours ; her 
heart refused comfort, and rejected his cheering ac- 
cents. She felt too surely, too hopelessly, that with 
her husband there was no delightful future—no pos- 
sible communion of love or sentiment : her best feelings 
had been outraged, and no argument, no persuasion, 
could take away the sting from this thought, or re- 
store her respect and confidence. 

Something of this, perhaps, betrayed itself in her 
words and manner, and encouraged the latent tumult 
of his feelings ; for he dared to utter what had hithero 
been only acknowledged in the silent communing with 
his own heart, in delicious day-dreams of what might 
have been, had they met earlier and unshackled :— 
and she listened to him unreproving, nay, allowing 
her blushes and quick-coming emotions to assure him 
that she was not insensible to his merits, nor to his 
long-suffering in secret for her sake. 

Alas! for poor human nature, when passion mis- 
leads ; Fiordespina, who had shrunk from the coarse 
avowal of the Prince of D——, and would have withered 
him with the lightning of her looks, now hung ena- 
moured on the impassioned accents of her more youth- 
ful and graceful lover; and Tancred, who had re- 
proved the hardened profligate, now wooed with words 
of fire the neglected, injured wife. True, as some ex- 
cuse for them, they were both young, and had long in 
secret mutually acknowledged each other’s perfec- 
tions—had long felt that nature had destined them 
for each other’s happiness, though unkind fortune and 
injudicious friends had separated their destinies : 
blameable they surely were, to avow their love; but 
some extenuation must be admitted in consideration of 
her sad fate, and his generous pity, which led him to 
share in her sorrows, and seek to alleviate the hard- 
ships of her lot. Let it be also remembcred to their 
honour, that after the first burst of passionate avowal 
—after the first brief embrace of mingled frenzy and 
delight, they started as from a dream of horror, and 
recoiled from the dizzy precipice of perdition upon 
which they found themselves standing :—could he 
urge to dishonour the pure being he had hitherto 
worshipped, or she depart from a lite of unsullied inno- 
cence?—No; a moment’s reflection recalled them to 
the path of rectitude: she pleaded to his love and ge- 
nerosity for protection, and he with glorious self-denial 
admitted her claims :—they might be weak, they were 
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most unhappy, but guilty they would not become ; and 
therefore, after many and conilicting struggles, re- 
solved upon an cternal separation, and parted with 
agony greater than death. ‘To complete his magnani- 
mity, Prince Tancred never relaxed in his endeavours, 
until he had obtained the remission of her husband’s 
sentence, although he could not prevent the greater 
part of his remaining fortune from being sacrificed to 
the heavy fines imposed by an incensed government. 

I have before observed to your Serene Highness, 
that although a beauty, Iam somewhat of a philoso- 
pher, and like to speculate, in my moments of repose, 
upon the amazing contradictions of the human mind: 
none have amused me more than the judgments 
passed by mortals upon the actions of others—nay, 
even upon their most hidden thoughts, which they 
supply and pronounce upon with the utmost prompti- 
tude and presumption, when it is utterly impossible 
they can have the remotest knowledge of the subject ; 
and so it fell out in the case of Fiordespina and the 
Prince Tancred, who, scarcely daring to acknowledge 
their fatal secret to each other, had heroically parted, 
for fear of abandoning the high standard of excellence 
they had erected as their guide ; yet, upon the libera- 
tion of the Count, no one hesitated to pronounce his 
perdan had been procured by the sacrifice of his wife’s 
honour to the Prince Tancred, his benefactor. It is 
true, the husband lent himself to this sullying of his 
own escutcheon ; for, not believing in the existence of 
disinterested virtue, but that se/f was the ruling principle 
in this world, he could not imagine that Prince Tancred 
(who had ever manifested a distaste for his society and 
pursuits) should interest himself to procure his free- 
dom, without being secure of his reward in the pos- 
session of Fiordespina,—not that this consideration 
pained him, as he valued not a jot either her person 
or affection. Italian custom and manner of thinking 
had long rendered him indifferent on such subjects ; 
but he remembered her expressed horror’ of Prince 
D ’s proposal, and thought himself justitied in des- 
pising her affectation of vice, and hating her for refusing 
to purchase his enlargement upon any terms. His 
gross mind knew no distinction between the shameless 
barter of her person, and the yielding to a tender sen- 
timent. In these calumnies he was joined by the 
Prince of D——,whose mortified vanity found a solace 
in such petty revenge ; and the thoughtless world joined 
in these revilings, because it delights in poauidak and 
the lowering of excellence in man or woman: thus, 
poor Fiordespina and her noble lover gained nothing 
by their self-denial, but loss of reputation and of 
friends, except, indeed, the cheering voice of their own 
consciences. It is true he had quitted Milan, in pur- 
suance of the honourable forbearance enjoined by him- 
self; and, therefore, evil tongues might rail, but she 
had neither champion nor comforter. 

Her despicable husband, soon after, having con- 
verted the remnant of his possessions into money, and 
not forgetting to load his poor wife with unmerited taunts 
and reproaches, departed to consume the remainder of 
his life and property in Paris, where, after his slender 
resources failed him, he might turn and prey upon 
the rich and unwary, who are ever ready to trust a 
Count, and a man of specious manners, which, as I 
betore observed, he could assume at pleasure, unless 
when under the influence of sudden and violent anger. 

Abandoned thus by rich and fashionable friends, 
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and by him whom the laws of State and Church had 
made her protector and support, Fiordespina found 
herself utterly destitute and helpless, but for the 
fidelity and attachment of her humble nurse and foster- 
sister, who flew to console and succour their beloved, 
and, as they rightly judged, innocent benefactress. 
They urged her immediate removal to their cottage, 
and she accepted the offer with the delighted trusting- 
ness that characterises true benevolence. Behold then 
the lovely and refined Fiordespina associated with 

asants and tillers of the land; and she who had been 

rought up with luxurious care, now insisting upon 
taking her share in the domestic duties of the house- 
hold :—in vain were the protests of Camilla and The- 
resa, or the more energetic ones of Giacomo, who, on 
his knees, entreated her to consider herself mistress of 
all their possessions, and themselves but her attached 
servants ;—her tears flowed at these expressions of 
their gratitude and affection, but she steadily refused 
to become a mere burthen upon their industry, and 
assured them that employment would tend to dissipate 
sad remembrances, and enliven thought. A compro- 
mise was at length agreed upon between the parties, 
that Fiordespina should abstain from the more labo- 
rious occupations (for which indeed she was wholly un- 
equal), and employ herself with the needle and lighter 
duties in-doors. 

In the course of a few weeks, her presence in the 
Brienza operated like the transformations of a fairy 
tale; the garments fashioned by her taper fingers gave 
the wearers an Arcadian air; neatness and order had 
ever presided at the humble board, but now was con- 
spicuous an air of elegance in the tasteful arrangement 
of the milk and fruits, embedded among leaves and 
flowers : but, above all, the baby was her especial care, 
—the sturdy little rogue could clamber about, and was 
in every one's way, and in every sort of mischief. 
Fiordespina watched his steps, and guarded him when 
his infantine darings led him into danger: her smile 
hushed his cries, her voice soothed his little sorrows. 

Thus months passed away; and if she were not 
completely happy—if regret for other scenes, or the 
image of her generous lover arose —she checked the 
rising murmur; and, in the discharge of her simple 
duties, in the perusal of the few books she had pre- 
served, and above all, in communion with God amidst 
the beauties of nature, sought for consolation and 
cheerfulness. To avoid notice, she had adopted the 
dress of the peasantry ; but the elegance of her car- 
riage and the whiteness of her skin were easily distin- 
guishable, if not heightened by this simple attire and 
the becoming black veil: she never, however, wandered 
from the fields and vineyards of Giacomo, unless on 
Sundays and festivals to hear mass at the neighbour- 
ing rustic chapel, where she was regularly seen sup- 
porting the feeble steps of Camilla, or lesdite the 
prattling infant by the hand ; and the honest villagers 
respectfully made way for her, in deference to her 
fallen fortunes, and admiration of her gracious aspect 
and manners, 

So passed the bright spring and the sultry summer ; 
the glorious autumm was in advance, and yielding its 
rich treasures of fruit and oil and wine, for man’s 
solace during the inclement winter. Around the farm 
were already conspicuous the thrifty preparations for 
that gloomy season's occupation, when snow and frost 
should keep man and beast under shelter ; the flax and 
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hemp were beaten, washed, and combed, for spinnin, 
during the long and dreary evenings; stacks of rook 
and turf piled up for repelling cold and storm ; whilst 
at a distance, under the festooned boughs and yet bril- 
liant skies, stood groups of sunburnt peasants and 
children, tearing down the purple clusters of grapes, 
and depositing them in tubs and vats, drawn by the 
sweet-breathed, dove-coloured oxen of the country. 
Fiordespina listened to the merry laugh, borne upon 
the fresh breeze, and gazed upon the classic group, 
which might have recalled the Valley of Tempe, from 
the cottage-door (whither the child had drawn her by 
urgent cries of “Mamma, Mamma, Andiam, Andiam,”’) 
when her attention was roused by the tramp of a horse- 
man, who, with his servant, came slowly riding down 
the path which led before the house-door. In an in- 
stant she recognized Prince Tancred, and, involuntarily 
shrinking from notice, would have withdrawn inside, 
but greatly pte and missing her step, fell over the 
threshold: she was not much burt, but the shrieks of 
her little companion were piercing, and the Prince dis- 
mounted, and was hanging over her still prostrate form, 
demanding, in the most compassionate tones, if she 
were greatly injured, and if he could assist her? 

The sound of that beloved voice, the touch of that 
dear hand, the suddenness of his appearance, were too 
much for her sensitive heart: she turned away her 
head, and for a few moments became nearty insensible. 
Imagining she was suffering from great bodily pain, 
he lifted her in his arms, and carried her in-doors, 
gently depositing her on a settle which was the usual 
seat of Camilla. Still her face was concealed from his 
view, and her silence continuing, he ran to seek for 
water, thinking she had fainted :—great was his sur- 
prise, upon raising it towards her lips, to find his hand 
grasped in both of hers, and a warm kiss impressed 
upon it; still it was the country fashion, and might 
pet from female gratitude ; but, at the instant, the 
ittle fellow, who had climbed up the back of the chair, 
drew aside the lace, and revealed the pale and agitated 
countenance of his beloved Fiordespina. 

Delight at meeting her, wonder at finding her do- 
mesticated in such a place, kept him, for the first mo- 
ments, in wrapt astonishment; but soon a thousand 
endearing words broke forth, and as he listened to her 
sad narrative, love, admiration, and pleasure increased 
a thousand-fold. That one so young, beautifal, and 
good, should have experienced such sad vicissitudes, 
such unmerited injuries, excited his pity; and that 
on his account her fair fame should have suffered, 
awakened indignation and remorse: he would imme- 
diately hasten to Milan, and openly disprove the foul 
scandal ; he would extort justice from her cruel hus- 
band, and restore her to the state and magnificence 
from which she had been so wantonly ejected. 

Fiordespina smiled at his warmth, but mournfully 
shaking her head, ‘‘ You would not increase my hap- 
piness by such proceedings,” was her meek reply ; 
‘*and would only strengthen evil rumours by appearin 
as my defender :—the Count has fled, and is immerse 
in the gaieties of Paris : among my former fickle friends 
I could never find society or pleasure; whilst here, 
unknown or pitied, I am at least tranquil, if not 
happy.” To these arguments he at last yielded, and 
even suffered himself to be persuaded from his earnest 
desire of visiting her in her present abode. He 
pleaded the inefficacy of their former self-denial, 
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which she answered by reference to their conscious 
satisfaction—to the presence of Camilla and Theresa, 
as her safeguard from scandal,—she was certain these 
humble friends would themselves disapprove of such 
dangerous mectings, whilst she should sink in their 
esteem and his love, which was now her only comfort 
and support :—all he could obtain was the privilege of 
corresponding by letter; and thus, with many tears 
and embraces, they parted a second time, victims of 
honour and stern fate. 

I could not but think that Fiordespina was more 
melancholy after this meeting than she had been pre- 
viously ; she went about listlessly, sighed oftener, and 
after the receipt of a letter from Prince Tancred, or 
writing one to him, she would shut herself in her 
room, and weep for hours: perhaps endurance was 
exhausted in her, or, in the weakness of human nature, 
she recalled the arguments of her lover upon the use- 
lessness of their mutual sacrifice—the passing away of 
their youth, separated and repining, when, ‘had they 
set at defiance the rigorous laws of society, which 
nevertheless had treated them so unjustly, they might 
have constituted each other’s happiness. Her humble 
friends perceived the altered tone of her mind, and 
used their utmost efforts to dissipate her despondency, 
alas! without the desired effect :—she was grateful for 
their care, ever gentle and caressing in her manner, 
but gradually faded away, like one who pines for genial 
love and converse. 

The spring they hoped would revive her, but it 
passed away, and summer flowers were replaced by 
the more flaunting but less sweet ones of autumn, and 
she declined with the seasons: she seemed aware of 
her fast coming decay, and the wish naturally arose of 
bidding an eternal farewell to her beloved. She ven- 
tured to name this wish to Camilla, and the indulgent 
creature immediately despatched Giacomo in quest of 
him, according to the address of his last letter, which 
had been dated from Switzerland. Upon his arrival 
there, however, he found Prince Tancred gone, and no 
one knew whither, as his departure had been sudden 
and unattended, except by a single servant. 

The faithful Giacomo returned slowly homeward, 
much disconcerted at the ill success of his journey, 
and as he neared home, meditating uneasily upon the 
best method of breaking the unwelcome intelligence 
to the sick lady ; but Theresa would assist him—she 
was never at a loss when her benefactress was con- 
cerned. He secured his nag, therefore, in the stable, 
and was stealing noiselessly in at the back door, when 
his eye lighted upon a group through the open door of 
the sitting-room, which at once assured him his pre- 
caution was unnecessary: Fiordespina lay extended on 
the settle, her face still pale, but smiling, and her thin 
hands clasped in those of a handsome cavalier, who, 
he readily guessed, was him he had been seeking :— 
his infant boy was forcing upon her acceptance some 
grapes and flowers, and as he advanced, he perceived 
the aged Camilla knitting in the corner, and from time 
0 time regarding the others with tearful but delighted 
looks. 

Giacomo had the good sense to feel his presence 
was unrequired, so he withdrew quietly, and went in 
search of his wife, from whom, after a hearty embrace, 
he learned the happy change which had taken place 
during his absence. 

The very day after he had set out on his useless 
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journey, Prince Tancred arrived at the farm, and the 
magic of his presence arrested illness and dissipated 
sorrow :—moreover when she had regained comparative 
strength he divulged tidings of her husband’s fate, 
which he had learned from Paris, whither he had 
despatched a faithful servant to gain intelligence. The 
man readily acquired information of the Count, his 
vices and follies having long rendered him conspicuous, 
even in that disiated capital. 

Poverty had, soon after his arrival, induced him to 
practice the lowest tricks of gambling for a mainte- 
nance, and had, consequently, rendered him despicable, 
and shunned by all but the vilest sharpers :—but a few 
days previous to the servant’s arrival some nefarious 
arts having drawn upon him a vulgar brawl, he had 
been severely beaten, and finally conveyed to prison 
for the assault, and disturbance of the public peace. 
Here, his hurts being neglected, a fever ensucd, and 
when conveyed to the hospital, his previous intemperate 
life rendered medical aid unavailable. When the ser- 
vant visited him, a mortification had taken place, and 
he died a few days after, having essayed to scrawl a 
few lines addressed to his wife, expressing a conviction 
of her innocence, and of contrition for his manifold in- 
juries towards her: this paper the servant promised to 
deliver faithfully into her hands, and though unfinished, 

et was satisfactory, in disproving all calumny against 
er, and evinced repentance, though late, on the part 
of the profligate Count. His compassionate wife shed 
tears of unfeigned grief upon its perusal and at the re- 


cital of his sad fate: but it would have been h 

had her sorrow long endured:—on the contrary, a 
sense of freedom from the unfortunate ties which had 
hitherto bound her fate to his, shed a calm delight 
over her soul which soon restored health, and as she 
listened to the tender outpourings of her lover’s tried 
affection, happiness revisited her bosom, and shortly 
completed the cure. 

In a few months I was withdrawn by Theresa from 
my long repose, to wear upon the occasion of the 
lovely Fiordespina’s second nuptials, with the Prince 
Tancred; and as all associations with Milan were 
painful to them both, they shortly after withdrew to 
Sicily, where his principalities were situated. Yield- 
ing to the solicitations of this noble couple, their 
humble but steadfast friends, Camilla, Theresa and 
Giacomo, sold off their property in the Brienza, and 
settled on the estates of Prince Tancred, through whose 
princely muniticence they became even more wealthy 
than in the north of Italy. 

Henceforth I enjoyed less repose, the Sicilians loving 
gaiety and festivity, and Theresa being in constant re- 
quest at the palace on occasions of holidays and 
christenings ; and, strange to say, the happiness of the 
wedded lovers seemed rather to increase than diminish ; 
which proves, I hope, to your Serene Highness’s satis- 
faction, that notwithstanding all the philippics against 
marriage, there is no rule without an exception. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Baiaut things can never die, 
E’en though they fade— 

Beauty and minstrelsy 
Deathless were made. 

What though the summer day 

Passes at eve away, 

Doth not the moon’s soft ray 
Silence the night ?— 

“ Bright things can never dic,” 

Saith my philosophy,— 

Phebus, though he pass by, 
Leaves us his light. 


Kind words can never die— 
Spoken in jest, 

God. knows how deep they lie 
Stored in the breast ; 

Like childhood’s simple rhymes, 

Said o’er a thousand times, 

Aye—in all years and climes, 
Distant and near. 

«Kind words can never die,” 

Saith my philosophy— 

Deep in the soul they lie, 
God knows how dear. 


Childhood can never die 
Wrecks of the past 
Float on our memory, 
E’en to the last. 
Many a happy thing— 
Many a daisied Spring, 
Flown on Time’s ceascless wing 
Far, far away. 
* Childhood gan never die,”’ 
Saith my philosophy— 
Wrecks of our infancy 
Live on for aye. 


Sweet fancies never die— 

They leave behind 
Some fairy legacy 

Stored in the mind— 
Some happy thought or dream, 
Pure as ies earliest beam 
Kissing the gentle stream, 

In the lone glade. 
Yet though these things pass by, 
Saith my philosophy— 
« Bright things can never die, 

E’en though they fade.” 

Cc. Wf. Of. 
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PART II. 


Tue gardens of the gentry, sixty or even fifty years ago, 
still retained the characteristics of the days of William 
the Third; a description of one is nearly a description 
of all of them ;—a Tevel latform next the house, of 
finely mown turf—then a slope with steps—then a plat- 
form of gravel—another turf slope with steps—another 
level—another slope—and then a large lawn, perfectly 
square, surrounded by a border regularly divided into 


small beds,—one containing tulips, another auriculas, 
the next ranunculus, the next jonquils, and so on; so 
that, although we did not attempt, like Count Rocham- 
beau, “to snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” by 

lucking away the green leaves, we bordered on per- 
fection; and when the whole were in blossom, had 
beautiful alternations of square patches of red, yellow, 
scarlet, and purple. In the centre of the lawn was a 
circular mound raised into a very acute conc, and sur- 
mounted by a yew tree cut into an obelisk ; while this 
piece of verdant architecture was surrounded by box 
trees and other evergreens, carefully shaped into cubes, 
prisms, cylinders, globes, and rhombs—bearing evi- 
dence of the mathematical tastes of the owner, and of 
the patience and skill of his gardener. 

The garden itself was generally enclosed 
by a hedge of quickset, hornbeam, or yew, in 
the form of a raised divan with a back to it; 
so that, had men been twenty feet high, and 
the laws of gravitation suspended, it would 
have formed an excellent sofa. As it was, it 
possessed no other advantage than a shelf 
on which to dry the more delicate articles of 
female clothing, as lace, frills, caps, and such 
other things as came within the province of 
clear starchery. 

This thick and impervious hedge had one advantage, 
however—no doubt intended by its contrivere—it con- 
centrated and condensed your pleasures by confining 
them to a small space ; for the world at large was as 
effectually excluded as if you had been surrounded 
with a high wall—so that all that came within the 
compass of your vision was Nature perfected, and not 
Nature in its brute form. 

“T cannot but think,” says Addison, after describing 
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the gardens of Stowe,—‘I cannot but think, how- 
ever (says he, modestly and diffidently), that there is 
beauty even in the natural shape of a tree.” He was 
very properly laughed at and ridiculed. 

This studied formality pervaded every thing. Dress 
deserves a chapter by iter, if not half a dozen chapters; 
for the vagaries of fashion were so extraordinary, 80 
inconvenient, and so preposterously absurd, that, but 
for the aid of the engraver, and an authentication of 
the originals from which he must select his illustra- 
tions, the mere narrative would not be believed. I 
pass over this for the present, with the intention of 
doing full justice to the subject in another Number of 
the Magazine, and proceed to a piece of formality that 
I do not remember to have ever seen noticed in print ; 
it will be best understood by an example. 

My father took me one day to visit an old bachelor 
of high family, living on a small income as compared 
with the station he held, but with a couple of men 
servants, and an excellent stud of horses. We were 
to arrive about ten o’clock to breakfast. The prologne 
to the entertainment— 








- the ghost 
Of an Englishman’s breakfast, your curst tea and toast,” 


we had swallowed at an early hour; and after a ten 
miles ride, at the age of fifteen, my gastric juice was 
formed in such abundance, that I began bitterly to 
regret that the meal of which we were about to partake 
was not a dinner instead of a breakfast. What was 
my delight, then, on entering the parlour, to see at one 
end of the table a dish of rump steaks—at the other, 
veal cutlets—in the centre a ham—flanked on one side 
by roast ducks, on the other by a fine tongue, while 
minor luxuries were placed with mathematical precision 
on different parts of the table. I prepared myself for 
a glorious repast; and as some paius had been taken in 
teaching me the then emphatic grace of a gentleman, 
carving, 1 proceeded to show my skill on the ducks. I 
was, however, soon called to order by the master of the 
feast, who bade me look a little closer at my dish, and 
mind what I was about. A more minute examination 
showed me that roast ducks, tongue, ham—in short, 
every thing but the rump steaks and veal cutiets—were 
made of papier maché! The skill of these imitations 
was extraordinary, but I suppose my present more 
practised eye would not be deceived by a similar stra- 
tagem. It was contended that these table ornaments 
were as legitimate adjuncts to the real eatables, as the 
cruet-stand and the epergne—that it made the dinner 
complete, and set out the table fit for a gentleman. 
All right, I dare say; but I did not think so then, and 
looked on the whole as a complete imposition. 

About this time the progress of delicacy made it 
imperative to change the appellations of the most fa- 
miliar objects. We had not yet arrived at the pitch of 
refinement which is said to exist in America, where you 
may not talk of the dreast, but of the bosom of a fowl; 
but we were making rapid strides thereunto, and, for 
any thing I know to the contrary, this refinement of 
language might have been caught by our army during 
the war of the Revolution, and imported into this 
country—a compensation for the loss of the Colonies. 
Indeed, an old general officer in that war, a relation of 
mine, was remarkable for his refined expressions, which, 
though he always put forth in affected irony, were, I 
dare say, the effect of his being beaten into good man- 


ners by the rebels; for I must confess that the only 
way he had ever shone as a general, was by means of 
gpl lace and polished steel, and even this had not had 

uc effect, from the accident that he had almost always, 
no doubt in contempt, turned his back to the enemy 
—a thing now entirely out of fashion. 

This advancing refinement of language was impressed 
on my mind very forcibly at an early age. The usual 
medical attendant of my family was the celebrated Dr. 
Darwin, whose unpoetical person I vividly recollect. 
I had been visiting my friend the housekeeper rather 
too frequently, and had not thought it necessary or 
incumbent on me to communicate to my mother the 
full extent of my indulgencies. I became ill—who 
would not willingly be ill on such delicacies? The 
doctor arrived, and was, as a matter of course, asked to 
take refreshment before he should devote himself to 
the patient ; he accepted his invariable lunch, of about 
a quart of cream and a dozen slices of toast, and while 
he was lapping up his beverage, with all the grace and 
delicacy of a sow, he from time to time fumbled me 
all over with his great fingers, to my no small pain and 
annoyance. When he had finished his refection, he 
investigated my case more minutely, and expressed 
suspicions that I had been over-fed—this my mother 
stoutly denied, and declared that my diet had been 
exactly regulated by his former instructions. I had 
such unbounded filial reverence and respect for my 
mother’s character for veracity, that I took care not to 
contradict her. At last the doctor, assuming a very 
solemn air, said, in his own peculiar way, “ Well, my 
d-d-d-ear M-m-m-madam, we will 0-0-0-0-open the ch- 
ch-ch-child’s b-b-bowels, and we shall see wh——at is 
the m-m-matter.” Open his bowels!! Horrible an- 
nouncement ! !—Monster ! !—I turned deadly sick. This 
delicate euphuism had never reached my ears before ; 
purge I understood—but to talk of opening @ poor 
child’s bowels, merely to see what was the matter! I 
slunk away into the garden, hid myself under the 
gooseberry bushes, and passed an hour of solitary 
agony in silence. I thought of the treachery and 
cruelty of the man who had so often fondled and 
kissed me—who had allowed me to steal barley 
sugar out of his pocket—brought me a little pup when 
I was ill with croup, and ingratiated himself into my 
affections in spite of my awe at a poet !—this man !—this 
monster! was now going to split me up like a is, 
merely to sce what was the matter! I had heard that 
surgeons were butchers—but a physician? Oh, it was 
too much. However, I at last bethought myself, that 
as I knew very well what was the matter, I would go 
and confess the furmity, the toffy, the custards, and 
the winecake, and might thus perhaps escape the 
dreadful Cesarean operation. 

This excessive delicacy of the imagination has, no 
doubt, its merits, but it has also its inconveniences— 
a sensitive and an obtuse person brought into contact 
give each other dreadful annoyance, of which, if I 
dared, I could cite some very ludicrous examples. 

« But this eternal blazon must not be,” in this 
purest of pure magazines. 

One more euphnism I must notice, as an example 
of the mutability of language, and varying collocation 
of idens presented to the mind by a single word. 

Time was when the innermost garment of a lady 
was called a smock, and for centuries after Shakspceare 
the word suggested no indelicate ideas to those who 
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looked unmoved at the naked figures of Titian. The 
world became more and more refined—smock was 
inserted in the Index Expurgatorius, and the word 
shift took its place. What could possibly be more 
pure and unsuggestive—a shift ! a change—that is all. 
A change of linen! 

To the pure, all things are pure,—and “ worsey 
worsey”’ (as a venerable old lady of my acquaintance 
expresses it). In time it was found that even this 
simple and diffused generality became offensive. A 
shift !—a change of linen!—all very well if you were 
thinking of men, to whom shirt has stuck with the 
tenacity of that of Deianira ;—why could we not say a 
woman’s shirt? No! Delicacy forbad. Purity itself 
however, could suggest nothing more inoffensive than 
a change of linen, a shift. Bashfulness (which is not 
always modesty) was inexorable, and in despair we re- 
sorted to France—the word chemise was adopted, and 
I now see written up in the shops a still further refine- 
ment, ‘“ chemises d’homme,”’—can we go further? 

A charitable lady visiting a child’s school asked a 
young sempstress if the work she was employed on 
was a chemise ?—the girl replied, ‘No, my lady, this 
is a he-mise—that there girl makes the she-mises.” 
Now, when chemise in its turn shall become sugges- 
tive, I propose the adoption of this young lady’s im- 
provement, and that we should in future talk of 
he-mises and she-mises. 

At the time I speak of, a large square tank or pond 
occupied the centre of Lincoln’s Inn-square; at each 
corner was a gigantic leaden statue of a boy or an 
angel, I forget which: these figures did not let the 
water spout from their mouths in a large stream, like 
vomiting (as the tritons of Versailles), or in a small 
one, like drivelling (as the great bronze boar in the 
market-place at Florence) ; but supplied the pond in 
the most natural manner possible, and kept it always 
full. In the progress of refinement their office 
was superseded ty an underground pipe: the figures 
being no longer useful, were truly judged to be no 
longer ornamental, and were ultimately removed—not 
however till they had been subjected to unspeakable 
mutilations by the boys of the district. 

In my former paper I spoke of the gipsies in the 
country, where they exercised an uncontrolled tyranny 
—a large tribe of them, however, were located in the 
vicinity of London. In spite of every effort of the 
authorities— 

“They would not their unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and restraint.” 


In Norwood and Penge Wood, then most picturesque 
forest scenery (the former now covered with roads and 
houses, and the latter mutilated and disfigured by the 
railway),—in this sylvan retreat a large band of 
gipsies set law at defiance. The male portion had 
the prudence and decorum to absent themselves from 
public notice during daylight, lest the police should 
pay them a visit, preferring to be “not at home” 
rather than undergo the trouble of answering imper- 
tinent questions; but at night they returned to their 
“ foyers” to enjoy the sweets of domestic society and 
the comforts of cookery. The lady who bore the 
name of Queen of the Gipsies, kept her state in a 
long shed built of bricks and covered with tiles; near 
her sat the princess royal, and the young princes and 
princesses, and the rest of the royal family lay about 
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the hall of audience with a most philosophical in- 
difference to the etiquette of their high rank. This 
permanent palace was surrounded by some hundreds 
of the picturesque tents of the tribe, and at night all 
these were filled by the peripatetics of daylight. His 
majesty the king was never to be seen—it was said he 
had had a quarrel with justice—and considered him- 
self so ill used on that occasion, that he had deter- 
mined to cut her acquaintance for ever. At night he 
was perfectly safe ; for the boldest man never dreamed 
of sending policemen out after dark in search of thieves, 
because Norwood was known to be a dangerous place 
at night, and it would have been foolhardy folly to go 
in search of thieves except when they were known to 
be not at home. So, on the simple condition of dis- 

ersing themselves during daylight, they lived in per- 
fect security, and enjoyed more than all the blessings 
of our free constitution. Much intercourse took place 
between the tribe and a certain class of the London 
community, to the comfort and advantage of both. 
As yet docks were not, and in the loading and unload- 
ing of ships in the river, ample opportunities were 
afforded of redressing the injustice of the law which 
exempted this kind of property from tithe. In the 
reports made to the government as a foundation for 
the establishment of a specific police for the River 
Thames, it was stated, I think, that the property 
plundered in transitu amounted to three hundred 
thousand a year. Coffee, tea, tobacco, cocoa, spirits, 
wine, and many other creature comforts were enjoyed 
under these tents, without that abominable flavour of 
silver which spoils the zest of so many of the good 
things of this life to those who pay for them. 

At certain hours of the day, but more especially on 
Sunday, her majesty the queen, and her eldest daugh- 
ter, the princess royal, held a levee or drawing-room, 
and with a liberality worthy of admiration, admitted to 
an audience the humblest individual who came pre- 

d with even a simple sixpence. The reader may 
think I bestow these titles in derision; but I assure 
him they were regularly claimed and conceded ; and 
when her majesty the queen, sitting on her tripos like 
the Delphic oracle, felt fatigued with her responses, 
she generally dismissed her supplicants in these words, 
“Go to the princess royal; she can tell your fortunes 
as well as Ican.” I rather think that her majesty 
and her royal highness were in concert on these occa- 
sions; that the former retained only those whose 
countenances made it doubtful if they would have 
sufficient faith in the daughter, and that she gave the 
benefit of her own superior knowledge of the world to 
those only who were Nees easily impressed. 

A family of some rank and fortune, living at Dulwich, 
were in the habit of accompanying thcir visitors 
(among others, myself) to the royal levee above men- 
tioned, on Sunday afternoons ; nor was this thought 
by any means a desecration of the sabbath, although 
the family was one so emphatically religious, that they 
attracted much notice and some censure for the severity 
of their observances. Youths and maidens, then, 
forming a party, proceeded with affected indifference 
but real interest, to peep into the secrets of futurity, 
and were received with a solemnity befitting the occa- 
sion. Her majesty had great tact in estimating the 
worldly rank of her visitors, and immediately dismissed 
the roAXo: to make room for persons so “ distingués”’ 
as ourselves, from whom she seldom obtained less than 
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fifteen or twenty shillings. Bach of the party was 
admitted to a separate audience, and the rest ordered 
to keep out of ear-shot. Oh! what blessings, what 
pleasures, what ample fulfilment of sanguine hopes, 
were promised with more and more emphasis as the 
sixpences grew to shillings, and the shillings into half- 
crowns. Could half an hour of bliss be bought 
cheaper anywhere in the world? It is true, we none 
of us believed a word of what was told us, any more 
than we believed that the castles we built in our day- 
dream reveries were as substantial as those of stone 
and mortar; but a continuous stream of pleasurable 
ideas passed through the mind while listening to the 
detail of happiness in store for us; and if by chance 
the Pythoness had extracted from one of the party a 
scrap of information which could be used in the pro- 
phecy of the next, we came away in that sort of 
agreeable confusion of convictions which follows a visit 
to the “Wizard of the North.” How could the 
woman know that the eyes I most admired were blue? 
Ah! those were happy days; but now, alas! the 
send these dispensers of bliss to the treadmill. 
Boynily her majesty the queen and the princess royal 
escaped the misery of falling on such degenerate times, 
+the first by death, and the second in consequence of 
her conjugal duties leading her to the antipodes to 
console the sorrows of her husband. Poor man! he 
had increased the circulating medium of the coun- 
try. Vanity was the ruin of him,—had he been satis- 
fied with stamping his own image on the little white 
and yellow disks which formed the amusement of his 
leisure hours, no evil would have befallen him ; but he 
had a snub nose, was personally modest, was ambitious 
and loyal, and he imitated the productions of Mr. Pis- 
trucci,—the man who of all engravers was most suc- 
cessful in satisfying his employers, without breaking 
the second commandment. 

The. enclosure of Norwood, and .the abuse of the 
press gang, broke up this interesting society. Let me 
not be misunderstood—my allusion is not to the vitu- 
perations of the broad sheet, but to the unauthorised 
extension of the powers of the broad arrow. 


PART III. 


It is scarcely congruous with the plan of these papers, 
if indeed any thing so desultory can be said to have 
a plan,—it is scarcely consistent with my object of 
comparing the last century with the present, to intro- 
duce a subject peculiar to neither. I flatter myself, 
however, that the little episode I am about to put 
before the reader will excite an interest in some degree 
proportioned to that with which I look back upon one 
of the happiest chapters of my long and arduous life. 
Should he set down my reminiscences as_ senile 
twaddle, he will neither surprise nor offend me. 
“Nature has done witlr her resentments” after 
threescore years, and if I please not the young and 
peeren, I may renew pleasurable recollections in the 
aged. 

One of the earliest fiiends of my childhood was an 
old gentleman, named Captain Sullivan—though I 
believe his only claim to the title arose from his 
having in his youth held the Lord Lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the militia—once a captain always a captain, 
however, and he was never spoken of by any other 
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pellation. He had been a “ Squire,” at a time when 
the word squire implied at least aman of independence 
and territorial influence. His father had been a profli- 
gate debauchee, and had induced him to join in cutting 
off the entail of an estate which had been in the family 
for several centuries. In one portion, however, he 
had retained a life interest; and, with an income of 
about twelve hundred a year, he kept up the old En- 
glish hospitality at a place which I will call Brockleby 
Hall. Here he lived the life of a merry bachelor, 
kept a pack of foxhounds, and the best hunters of the 
country. With the profuse hospitality of those days, 
and the habits of excess then universal, he soon dipped 
deep into his twelve hundred a year, and he was 
presently in hopeless difficulties. He was a man of 
some talent, of regular university education, of which 
he remembered a little—had made the grand tour, as 
it was called—had been at the court of Frederic the 
Great—had been exceedingly intimate with Count 
Lucchessini his secretary, who often took up his abode 
at Brockleby Hall—and altogether possessed better 
personal claims to the title of gentleman than the 
great majority of persons of rank with whom he was 
accustomed to associate. 

All this, however, was matter of tradition when I 
first became interested in the affairs of the world. At 
the time I made his acquaintance he had “ spent his 
fortune like a gentleman ;” and having, I presume, io 
the regular progress of his downfall exhausted the 
kindness of friends, he had now no other resource than 
to travel about from one great house to another, 
within fifty miles of his late home, and volunteer his 
socicty, till distinct indications that he was beginning 
to be “‘M. de Trop,” compelled him to change his 
quarters. This did not, however, arrive all at once. 
Among the treasures he had possessed in his days of 
glory, there remained to him a gold snuff-box, a 
stock of fine linen, and a horse called the Great Mogul, 
—father of a numerous progeny, and enjoying a reflected 
Teputation in his descendants; his own high character 
was beginning to fade in some respects, but he still 
retained the reputation of an admirable hunter and 
roadster, and was, for a horse of his class, one of the 
most docile and intelligent of quadrupeds. 

Captain Sullivan and his horse were for some years 
welcome visitors at the houses of the nobility and 
gentlemen of fortune in the district ; and when this 
class of acquaintance was exhausted the farmers were 
still competitors for the honour of his visits, where 
both master and horse did their best to render services 
equivalent to their board and lodging. The Great 
Mogul did not disdain even to aid his master in lessons 
of equitation to the younger branches of the family ; 
and the master was not only capable of giving advice 
as to draining, succession of crops, irrigation, and other 
novelties recently introduced into the science of agri- 
culture, but it flattered the vanity of the farmer to re- 
ceive as a guest the man who had recently been visiting 
lords and ladies, and could give anccdotes not mercly 
of our own aristocracy, but of a man scarcely less an 
object of interest at that time than Buonaparte himself 
in later days—the Great Frederic of Prussia— 


“ Amicorum neglectio improbitatem coarguit.” 


So says Cicero; but if there be only one exception to 
his rule, it was Captain Sullivan—a man more honour- 
able, more punctiliously honest and veracious, more 
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humane, more ae more devoid of selfishness and 
guile, never walked the earth. The rebuffs and rude- 
ness which were sometimes the consequence of his 
prolonged visits, fell off him innocuous like hail from 
armour. He either could not, or would not perceive 
them, but always acted on the hints thus ungraciousl; 
given, and on his departure returned his thanks cond 
a warmth of gratitude, which made the host ashamed 
of his previous conduct, and sometimes tempted him 
to request a speedy renewal of the visit. 

Captain Sullivan was a distant relation of my family, 
and although the connexion could only be satisfactorily 
established by a lengthy investigation of a very apocry- 

hal pedigree, it gave a sort of claim to shelter of which 
ie did not fail to take advantage. His visit was anti- 
cipated with the greatest anxiety by ourselves, and all 
the boys of our acquaintance. He was the best com- 
pounder of blackball (or toffy, as it is named by cock- 
neys), that the world ever produced ;—taught us how 
to make fireworks—to catch squirrels—to breed rabbits 
—to tickle trout—to troll for pike—to hunt the hare— 
to set traps for birds and moles, and make purses of 
their skins, and waistcoats of their feathers—knew all 
the mysteries of the mandrake, and the male fern seed 
—could manufacture birdlime, and paper kites of gi- 
tic size, which struggled for freedom with a per- 
fectly human impatience of restraint, as if like the un- 
reasoning multitude they detested the hempen string 
which fixed a limit to their divagations, and were 
equally unconscious that the force which limited their 
ascent was that which alone enabled them to rise from 
the earth. s 

Innumerable were the attractions and accomplish- 
ments of Captain Sullivan ; but that which bound him 
to the hearts of all, was the untiring zeal of his affec- 
tion for children ;—nothing was too much trouble—he 
would ride ten miles to fetch us a bit of sand-paper, or 
a little gunpowder for squibs;—and then his long 
white hair, his fair complexion, and his mild blue eye, 
-gave a refined and patriarchal aspect to his countenance, 
which bespoke affection and veneration before he 
opened his mouth. His gentle voice and quiet manner 
neither inflicted restraint, nor yet tempted to undue 
familiarity. If we had committed a fault, he was al- 
ways the intercessor; if we longed for a holiday, 
he was always the person to melt the stern resolves 
of the pedagogue. His absence produced a blank in 
our enjoyments that nothing could fill, and we were 
only reconciled to his departure by his assurance, that 
other boys, as much beloved as ourselves, were impa- 
tiently waiting his arrival in a distant part of the county. 

The Great Mogul, too, was almost as much an object 
of interestas the Captain himself; he had been taughtall 
the tricks of the most accomplished steed at Franconi’s 
—would, at the word of command, fetch his master 
the handkerchicf which he had bcen desired to notice 
half an hour before, as it was hidden in a hedge— 
stand on his hind legs, roll on the ground, lie down 
and pretend to be dead—allow a pistol to be fired 
off close to his ear, without starting—stand motion- 
less when commanded by his master to wait his 
return, and resist every inducement to waver in, his 
duty as a sentinel. In short, so perfect was the intel- 
ligence established between them, that one will seemed 
to animate biped and quadruped, and it was difficult to 
decide which of the two entertained the greatest affec- 
tion for the other. 
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I have said that the Captain claimed relationship to 
the family. Boys entertain a high idea of the sacred- 
ness of such a tie ;—it is not till we have mixed some 
time with the world, and been made painfully respon- 
sible for the conduct of others, that we sometimes learn 
to like the relations and friends we have made for our- 
selves better than those which God Almighty bestowed 
upon us. 

My parents, however, did not estimate the Captain’s 
claims upon us quite so highly; and he had many 
times been told, in plain terms, that company was ex- 

ected, and his bed was wanted. The fact is, that he 
Bad ko money, and the groom and the female servants 
preferred visitors that gave vails |—at that time a cuss 
tom of most onerous observance. When once the ser- 
vants of an establishment wish you to shorten your 
visit, it is easy for them to find or make annoyances 
that effectually overpower your resistance ;—they wilt 
your absence, and out you must go, 

On one of these occasions an exaggerated represen- 
tation of all the inconveniences and troubles to which 
the old gentleman’s visit had given rise, induced my 
mother to decide on renewing the gentle hints hitherto 
given, till they should be found effectual. He had 
resisted the painful conviction for several months, but 
at last it was impossible to delay his departure. As 
my mother gradually detailed the inconveniences which 
himself and the Great Mogul were inflicting on the 
economy of the hause and stable, my heart bled at her 
cruelty. I was occupied in the recess of an oriel 
window, making nets of a new pattern which he had 
taught me, and I observed, as the list of petty com- 
plaints went on, his head ually sank down on his 
bosom, and his long and silvery locks fell over his face; 
he took pinch after pinch of snuff with rapidity, and as 
he flied his head again, and his blue eyes, filled with 
tears, caught the rays of the setting sun, I felta gush 
of compassion that almost broke my heart. He affected 
to have got the snuff into his eyes, and by an assumption 
of a cough tried to conceal the emotions which a vivid 
consciousness of his desolate position had excited. 

“To-morrow, my dear lady,” said he, and he threw 
back his white locks with both hands, and forced a 
smile through his tears, “to-morrow, then, I resume 
my homeless round.” 

Fifty years have elapsed since that sentence was 
uttered, and the tone still vibrates in my ears— my 
homeless round!’—there was a tranquil despair in the 
words that made me burn with compassion for the 
poor old man; and with indignation at what seemed to 
me the hard-hearted cruelty of-my mother. She was 
evidently making a great effort to suppress emotion. 

‘Where do you go next, Captain,” said she. 

“I know not,” he replied. “God help me! I 
have outlived all my friends.” 

I rose from my seat—crept softly to his side, and 
took his hand,—“ Don’t leave us, Captain—you must 
not leave us,—my birthday comes in a fortnight, and 
Henry’s at the end of the month, and you promised to 
accompany us and pass a day in the forest.” 

God bless you, my boy,” said the old man, and he 
threw his arms round my neck and wept like a child. 

My mother left the room,—the Captain stayed for 
the birthdays, and long afterwards. 

It may seem strange that a man who had been so 
extensively known and beloved should be reduced to 
such a state of destitution; and to those who are yet 
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innocent of the world, it will seem almost impossible 
that the story should be true. ‘Pour peu qu’on s’y 
connoit” however, such a state of things will be 
more than probable. The warmth of friendship is 
exercised in abundance when a man falls suddenly 
into distress, and much noble gencrosity is shown to 
him on all sides; but in time men become tired of 
useless efforts—the poor man is never furnished with 
more than half a pair of scissars, and can accomplish 
nothing. It is probable, also, that the same improvi- 
dence, perhaps the same inability to say no, which led 
him into distress, is really a part of his disposition— 
“it takes all sorts of people to make a world ”—and 
the same disposition influencing the distribution of his 
now scanty resources, he is often in trouble and ditt- 
culty, from the exercise on a small scale towards 
others, of the generosity which had been shown to him- 
self. Then he is blamed by his friends for missing 
opportunities of re-establishment, which seem to them 
to be within his reach, but which he who has now 
learnt to measure his own height accurately, knows to 
be beyond it. From time to time the mask he wears 
of cheerfulness and confidence falls off, and friends of 
pious habits are offended at his want of reliance on 
Providence. They give him contradictory advice, and 
each is displeased that his own is not followed. He 
struggles on with enervated mind, and dares not make 
the slightest effort attended with risk—and without 
some risk nothing can be accomplished—step by step 
he sinks lower and lower, and at last wears shabby 
clothes! This is almost the lowest depth ; when once 
obliged to exhibit the tattered standard of poverty to 
the eyes of the world, all beyond, except absolute pri- 
yation of food, is no longer pain nor humiliation. 
Give him from time to time from your superfluities the 
means of transient physical enjoyment, and you make 
him happy for the moment, but never hope to re-esta- 
blish his own self-respect, or sense of personal dignity. 
He is become a philosopher, and reasons on the nature 
and origin of property. He has learnt the sad lesson 
carpe diem—enjoys the present—shuts his eyes to the 
future—sternly closcs the book of the past—seals it 
with a malediction, and determines never to re-open 
its leaves. 

To how many of our fellow creatures in this mutable 
world, and in these days of change and transition, is 
this brief history applicable! Let us return to Cap- 
tain Sullivan and the Great Mogul. 

Time passed on—the Captain went again his round 
of unwelcome visits, and recommenced his cycle at our 
house—the only one I fear which was now open to 
him. Age and rheumatism (which he called gout) 
had made sad ravages in his late active and vigorous 
frame—the teeth, the product of the then new art of 
the dentist, which had concealed the marks of decay, 
were worn or broken—he could not afford to replace 
them—and his boneless gums now allowed a closer ap- 
proximation of the jaws—his lips were become thin, 
and his voice tremulous, and the little pouch of dropsy 
under each eye told of sleepless nights and weary 
days—he was humble almost to the extent of servility, 
and his salutation was like that of Cardinal Wolsey. 

4 An old man broken with the storms of fate, 


Is come to lay his weary bones among you— 
Give him a little earth for charity.” 


Yet although he knew that the accompaniment of 
the Great Mogul made him less welcome, or indeed 
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troublesome, where he himself alone might have been ac- 
ceptable, his affection for his old friend wastoo vehement 
to allow him to listen to the suggestions of pradence. 
The Emperor, like his master, showed the marks of 
age and decay, and was no longer capable of renderin, 
service in any way; his pendulous belly and pais 
spine took away all remains of the beauty in which he 
had once gloned, and no one could have recognized 
in his shambling lameness the elastic tread that once 

roclaimed his high descent. The Great Mogul was, 

owever, admitted into the stable, to the great annoy- 
ance of the groom, who in a very few days made “a 
regular report,” and declared him to be infected with 
a ‘‘catching” disease; and that he could not answer 
for the safety of the rest, if he were allowed to remain. 
It is always to be dreaded when a prophet has the 
power of fulfilling his own vaticinations, and the Em- 
peror was removed to an outhouse, not without some 
emphatic advice from my father to the Captain to 
have him shot, as the greatest mercy that could be 
afforded him. 

A few days after the Captain’s arrival, the game- 
keeper of Sir Charles Leverett came to the house, and 
asked to speak with him; the Captain descended to the 
hall, and demanded in a tone of su pressed feeling what 
was his errand—for Sir Charles i been one of his 
early favourites in boyhood, but now knew him not, 
and had often treated him with unnecessary disrespect. 

“ Your honour, I heard that Mogul was breaking 
up, and must be shot, and I came to offer my services, 
and ask his carcase for the hounds.” 

“And does your master know of the application, 
John.” 

“Oh, no, Captain, it was quite of my own head that 
I came—that is, master knew—of my—coming, but 
that is all.” , 

“John,” said Captain Sullivan, putting into his 
hand almost the last, if not the very last, shilling he 
possessed, ‘* answer me truly aud honestly. T have 
known your father and your grandfather—you are of & 
good race, and noted for truth—tell me, then, were 
you sent by Sir Charles?” 

“Why yes, then, since your honour presses me so 
closely, my master did send me. He said he knew 
you could not afford to keep Mogul, and was sure you 
wouldn't sell him, and it would save forty shillings if 
I got him for the hounds.” 

“Thank you, John, thank you,”—and the blood 
mounted to his cheeks, and gave a momentary fire to 
his eyes,—he soon relapsed, however, into au apathetic 
calmness—told the man to go into the kitchen for 
retreshment, and wait for an answer. 

The Captain returned to the drawing-room and re- 
quested pens and ink—made a violent effort for com- 
posure—took snuff repeatcdly from his bare pocket,— 
tor, alas, the Great Frederic’s present had long melted 
into shillings !—and wrote the following note:— 

“Sir Cuarzes,—Had you offered me the run of your park 
for the remainder of the life of my old friend, it had been an act 
worthy of your ancient race. 

“ Mogul shall never be eaten by hounds, nor die hy any other 
hands than those of «OM, SuLiivan. d 

A few days afterwards the Captain announced his 
intention to shoot the Great Mogul himself, and a day 
was appointed for what, to boys, was almost a festival. 
A consultation was held with the skinner of the village, 
who agreed to accompany us to the forest for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the exccution, aud to bring spades 
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for the use of all. When the time arrived, the Cap- 
tain was ill, and the meeting was deferred,—again it 
was fixed, and again put off; but at last he became 
ashamed of his irresolution—and the next evening, 
towards sunset, we all marched off with the glee of 
Old Bailey spectators of a hanging match. 

The great number of operators soon made an ample 
grave,—the scene was one of singular beauty,— a deep 
recess in the wood arched over by tall trees, and the 
sides thickly bordered with holly, was open only at the 
western end ; and as the rays of the setting sun streamed 
up the glen, and marked the outline of the cathedral 
spire in the distance, they showed in strong relief the 
group of boys ranged ona little rising bank, and on the 
foreground the decrepit and tottering horse, and the 
pallid face of the venerable old man. He had deposited 
his hat on the ground, and pushed back his long silver 
locks behind his ears ;—the horse was tethered, and his 
master advanced with a sieve of crushed beans ;—fond as 
the Great Mogul was of the repast, he would not begin 
it till he had licked the hands of his benefactor, un- 
witting of the cruel mercy designed him ;—the Cap- 
tain placed the sieve on the ground, and with a deep 
sigh withdrew to a distance, and prepared his gun. 

At last the dreaded moment arrived,—he slowly 
raised the gun to his shoulder, but his emotion made 
it impossible to hold it steady ;—the horse raised his 
head at the moment he fired, and the only effect of the 
shot was to take off a piece of the ear. 

“Cut me some sticks, boys, and make a resting place 
for my on This was soon done, and he once more 
Rrepare his musket and took deliberate aim. Long 

id he pause—passed his hand to the trigger again 
and again, and drew back as if it were red hot—took 
out a ragged cambric handkerchief, and applied it to 
his eyes. The horse had finished his beans—looked 
full in his master’s face, and gave his accustomed 
neigh of recognition and gratitude ;—it was too much 
—the gun dropped from his hands. ‘1 cannot do 
it,” he exclaimed, and staggered back fainting to 
the bank. The gun exploded as it fell, and its con- 
tents lodged in poor Mogul’s knee. Reader, did you 
ever hear the scream of a horse in an agony of pain 
and terror? It is, of all mortal sounds, the most awful 
and unearthly. No one, who has not heard it, can con- 
ceive anything so full of supernatural horror. The 
horse turned his expressive eye on his master, and 
said as plainly as in words, “This is thy doing, mon- 
ster—and this is my reward.’’ The Captain fell sense- 
less into our arms. 
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The startled deer rushed past the opening of the 
dell in groups, and were soon followed by one of the 
forest keepers, who had been alarmed by the forbidden 
sound of fire-arms, and had hastened up to see what 
was the matter. He comprehended our situation at 
once—walked up to the noble animal, and, putting his 
musket close to his heart, fired with fatal precision, 
and ended his suffering. Thus perished the Great 
Mogul. 

When the Captain recovered, his first words were, 
“Is he dead?” 

“Quite dead,” was the reply. 

“Thank God !” said he, and slowly attempted to rise : 
till we got out of the dell he kept his eyes closed ; but, 
when once seated in the open air, he revived and as- 
sumed an air of cheerfulness. ‘I did not think I had 
been so weak,” said he; ‘‘I am an old fool.” 

The moment the horse was dead the skinner had 
set to work; and by the time the Captain was fairly 
out of the dell, the skin was placed in the little donkey 
cart, and the carcase buried out of the reach of in- 
truders. 

And now arrived the most touching incident of all ; 
the skinner came forward with the few shillings, the 

rice of the skin, and offered them to the owner of the 

orse. The Captain took them in his hand mechani- 
cally—looked at them as if he feared they would 
blister his fingers—shut his hand—opened it—held 
out the shillings to the man—withdrew it—and, after a 
long struggle between poverty and the price of blood, 
thrust the money hastily in his pocket, and burst into 
tears, 

Peace to his ashes! He lived but a short time after 
the death of his horse—it seemed as if the sole tie 
which bound him to the earth was broken. I nursed 
him with affection, and listened with patience to the 
recital of the wonderful feats of the Great Mogul. In 
the delirium which preceded his death, his talk was 
still of Mogul: he held my hand constantly in his own, 
and from time to time said, “Be kind to Mogul—don’t 
let him want for anything—look to his feet—he will 
miss his poor old master sadly ; remember he has no 
teeth, and must live on mashes.” Then the truth 
would flash upon him, and he would say, ‘Ask your 
father to let me be buried by the side of Mogul, and 
visit my grave sometimes with your young friends. 
Good bye—we shall meet in Heaven.” 

And if ever innocence and blameless simplicity were 
admitted to that sacred abode without other passport, 
there now is Captain Sullivan. 





CG |R Tue September number of the I//uminated 

\ Magazine contains a contribution under your 

} name, called “A Day at the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum.” In that article the Committee of 
Visiting Justices are held up to public odium, not only 
as “the very worst governing machine for an establish- 
ment of that nature, that the perverse imagination of 
man could invent,” which is matter of opinion, but as 
* neutralizing and thwarting the plans of Dr. Conolly,” 
which is matter of fact. I should not, although you 
have done me the honour to address a letter to me 
personally, have replied to your charges, save for your 
original introduction of Dr. Conolly, as the complainant 
against us, and the evasive nature of your last letter. 
In your first article you distinctly make him the autho- 
rity for your statements, as I shall presently show; 
and, although in your second you declare that “you 
have received no information from him,” there is so 
much vagueness in the whole composition, as to leave 
the impression unimpaired, that the supposed conver- 
sations with Dr. Conolly, mentioned in your first article, 
did actually take place, and that he made the charges 
against the magistrates therein enumerated. It is ne- 
cessary both for the character of Dr. Conolly and the 
visiting justices, that the public mind should be dis- 
abused on this point. Unless backed by the authority 
of their superintending physician, calumnies like yours 
would fall harmless upon the committee. The only 
sting is in that annem whilst on the other hand 
Dr. Conolly would sink low indeed, if he could have 
uttered such untruths, or have so descended as to have 
made an entire stranger the vehicle of secret attacks 
upon & body of gentlemen, from whom, according to 
his public declarations, he has always received the 
most generous and unqualified support. 

And now, Sir, to my facts. After stating that 
“Being desirous of dwelling, on the present occasion, 
only on the reform produced in the treatment of the 
lunatics by Dr. Conolly, you will pass over all but that 
which took place in his presence,” you proceed to make 
him in the first person, give instances in which his 
efforts to diminish the amount of suffering, and in- 
crease the comforts of the patients, have been thwarted 
and neutralized by the visiting justices. For example: 
speaking of the nuns, you make him say, “‘They were 
amongst the most furious of the inmates of the place, 
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and were formerly manacled and fastened in their beds. 

They entreated to be allowed to make themselves nuns, 


and after a time I persuaded the governors to allow 
them to employ themselves in making dresses, in their 
own fashion, out of the common materials of the 
Asylum. It was at last allowed : they dressed them- 
selves as you see, and they are now perfectly orderly, 
quict and ta y.” Again, speaking of the sailor on 
board Lord Nelson’s ship, whose room you found de- 
corated all over with stars, &c., “which had been given 
him by Dr. Conolly and bis family ;” you say “It wat 
long,” said the Doctor, “ before I could prevail on the 
governors to allow the man to disfigure the room, as it 
was called ;” but you go on to observe, “it is scrupu- 
lously clean: he is one of the very happiest beings in 
the Aavhun ;” and after having, by these and similar 
expressions, indicative of the fullness of Dr. Conolly’s 
heart at the usage he experiences, (and full indeed it 
must have been before he could have so committed 
himself with a stranger,) laid a foundation, and pre- 
pared the minds of your readers for the attack, you 
proceed with those observations and strictures, which, 
barring their bad taste and invective, might fairly fol- 
low, if your premises were true. 

You seem, however, between the publication of your 
first and second article, somehow to have learned 
you had got yourself into a scrape, and endeavour to 
get yourself ‘out of it. Your visit was “eighteen 
months ago.” You are, though an old man, “a young 
writer ;’”— the white sheet of your memory has be- 
come scribbled over :’”’ you wrote too long an article, 
and cut out part, and “so your meaning became con- 
fused :”” your errors must have arisen “from mixing 
together different explanations, and applying to one 
what belonged to another ;” “your information does 
not come from Dr. Conolly,” with whom “you necer 
had any communication before the publication, nor 
any subsequently, on that or any other subject.” But 
there is no manly avowal of error or regret for de- 
parture from truth. Now what are the facts! You 
forget that when you enter the Asylum, you “cnter 
your name in a book at the porter’s lodge ;” and I tell 
you, that you, Luke Roden, M.D., the writer of the 
articles, are well known at the Asylum, and have 
visited it four times within twelve months—one of 
those visits being in the month of April of the pre 
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sent year, and the last exactly one month before the 
publication of your article—undoubtedly after it was 
contemplated—(witness the wood-cut illustration) — 
and probably after the rough sketch was completed. 
And to whom were your visits ?—the book will tell us. 
The visits were to Dr. Conolly himself, without any 
orders from any visiting justice ; (one of them being 
on the celebration of the Anniversary of the abolition 
of non-restraint, when the officers assembled together, 
and when I trust you passed a pleasant evening ;) and 
yet you have the rashness to declare that =< 

ve had “no communication at any time with Dr. 
Conolly, on that or any other subject.” 

Who, after this exposure, will believe that your last 
visit to the Asylum was not with reference to your 
intended publication, or that you went not there to 
refresh your memory, and glean what tales you could 
against its managers? There is a freshness in your 
abuse of us, which cannot be mistaken, and yet you 
say “that your information did not come from Dr. 
Conally.”’ 
it contradicts the declarations in your first letter, you, 
nevertheless, in that respect sneak truly. So far as re- 
lates to all you have stated in your publication—you did 
not receive your information from Dr. Conolly, nor from 
any other person whomsoever, and from this simple 
reason, your statements are pure fiction. The question 
is not, whether you were mistaken in supposing the 
nuns had been in previous confinement, or that you 
had confounded the deaf sailor with some other patient, 
as insinuated in your letter to me. These would 
indeed be venial errors, into which the most accurate 
or fair-dealing observer might fall. The true question 
is, whether Dr. Conolly or any other person could, at 
any time, have so spoken of the visiting justices as you 
represent, namely, as resisting his efforts to providemoral 
means for mitigating their sufferings and increasing 
their enjoyments. There never has been, at any time, 
the slightest obstruction by the visiting justices, or any 
of them, to any such plans or schemes. With respect 
to the clothing of patients, for example, every invention 
for indulging their fancy or adding to their comforts 
(and many press upon my mind), has had the cordial 
co-operation of the committee; and so far from its 
being true, “that it was a long time before Dr. Conolly 
could prevail upon the committee to allow the other 
patient named ¢o disfigure his room, as it was called” — 
there has been no period within my recollection (and I 
was a visiting justice before Dr. Conolly was superin- 
tendant), in which he and many other patients have 
not so decorated their apartments ; the greater part of 
the ornaments having been presented by the visiting 
justices themselves. So likewise with respect to your 
scandalous charge respecting amusements, and the 
remarks following, which you say were not intended to 
apply exclusively, if at all, to Hanwell: “many of the 
visiting magistrates,” say you, “carry out their princi- 
ples to extremes, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that any plan for the cheerful employment of the 
insane can obtain their sanction. They look upon it 
as wicked to interfere to try to mitigate the effects 
of God’s displeasure, and to oppose his benevolent 
determination to render a large portion of the hu- 
man race eternally miserable.” How dare you, Sir, 
with your profane sneers insult the Governors of 
pene or of any other public Asylum? I have 

levoted much time and labour to the investigation of 


Strange as it may appear, and directly as . 
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this subject, and have some knowledge of the manage- 
ment of other Asylums as well as Hanwell. I do not 
believe there is an Asylum in the United Kingdom of 
which the visiting committees, or any of them, hold 
such opinions as you ascribe to them, or where any 
such difficulties exist as you represent. I am able 
from personal inspection, or authentic data, to deny 
the truth of your charge as far as regards the Asylums 
at Maidstone, Northampton, Ipswich, Surrey, Dor- 
chester, Haslar, Bethlem, St. Luke, Leicester, Dundee, 
Montrose, Stafford, Wakefield, Lincoln, Belfast, 
Crichton, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Lancaster, and Glou- 
cester, and I never heard a breath of such slander 
against any other Asylum. With respect to Hanwell, 
not only has every amusement proposed by Dr. 
Conolly been sanctioned, but many, as for example 
cricket, bowls, bagatelle, dominoes, &c. &c. have been 
introduced independently of him; and the magistrates 
have long been waiting with much anxiety a report 
from him upon further amusements and employments 
in pursuance of a resolution passed by them twelve 
months ago. 

Let me next, Sir, as an act of mercy, relieve Dr. Co- 
nolly from the mortification to which other ie of your 
supposed conversations must have exposed him. My 
experience of Dr. Conolly’s character enables me to 
state, that those paragraphs in which he is made to be- 

raise himself, are fictions as pure as those in which 
he is made to calumniate his supporters. Dr. Conolly 
is an enlightened physician, not a showman, and never 
in all his life wrote or spoke the egotistical balderdash 
you have made him utter. Self praise is a vice from 
which, both in his writings and his conversation, he is 
remarkably free. How different have been the conver- 
sations, which it has been my good fortune to hold 
with him, when we have together passed throughout 
the wards! Coarse as is your brush, your portraits 
can still be recognized, and my very soul is sick at the 
contrast of your common-place puerilities, with the 
philosophic and enlightened exemplifications and-truths 
with which he has Eroured me. Is it all a mistake? 
Can it be that, although your visits were expressly to 
Dr. Conolly, they were made at times when he was 
absent from the Asylum, and that some inferior officer 
has palmed himsel upon you for him. You are, you 
know, “entirely unknown to Dr. Conolly and every 
other officer of the Institution ;” may it not therefore 
have happened that some subordinate, like the mock 
Duke in the ‘ Honeymoon,” has assumed his name 
and usurped his dignity? Such an incident might also 
explain an obscure passage in your letter. ‘ This,” 
say you, “I do know,” (with an enipias do, as if to 
say, though beaten out of all else, I am certain I am 
right here,)—“ this I do know, that the committee never 
visit Hanwell without exciting alarm and uneasiness 
throughout the whole establishment. It is not impro- 
bable, Sir, that, at the periods of your visits, persons 
were on the establishment in whom the presence of the 
committee excited alarm and uneasiness. 

One extract more from your letter, and I have done 
with it. You say “the visitors, if always the same, 
might in time be either informed or convinced, that 
they do not understand the subject; but when the 
regulations laid down by one set of controlling visitors, 
are, in a week or two, to be subjected to the revision 
of another set, equally ignorant, an dequally ignorant 
that they are ignorant, the case becomes hopeless.” 
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Your want of knowledge upon this, is on a par with your 
want of veracity on other points. By the stat. 9 Geo. 4. 
c. 41, which regulates County Asylums, the whole ma- 
nagement is vested in a committee annually appointed. 
In Middlesex the committee consists of fifteen. The 
original appointment is considered to be for three years 
(five going out annually), but the services are continued 
much beyond the original appointment. One of the 
present committee, the Dean of Carlisle, has been a 
member of it for thirteen years. Our present estima- 
ble chairman, Mr. Tulk (whose valuable reports I would 
commend to your perusal and study), is in the seventh 

ear of his service. Of the remaining members, seven 

ave given their time and attention to the committee 
for various periods, from five to nine years; and there 
are only two who have not completed two years. 

Let me, now, Sir, relieve your mind from your fears, 
that the Middlesex Magistrates will hold Dr. Conolly 
responsible for the works of a writer, whose “ status in 
society is utterly unknown.” The Middlesex Magis- 
trates have too much discrimination to make such a 
blunder ; but they are men of veracity as well as discri- 
mination, and are not lightly induced to believe that 
any man will knowingly propagate falsehood. When 
therefore you declared you should confine your article 
to what took place in Dr. Conolly’s presence, and fol- 
lowed that declaration by details of conversation with 
him, they did believe the details to be true, and that 
the conversations took place ; and were not prepared to 
expect a counter declaration, that you had received no 
information from him, and had never had any commu- 
nication with him on any subject. But be not uneasy; 
your chance of inflicting an injury upon Dr. Conolly, or 
anybody else, is at an end for ever, after a perusal of 
this letter. Neither the Middlesex Magistrates, nor 
any other thinking men, will give any credit to your 
ant observations, or place the slightest reliance on your 
‘uture testimony. 

If, Sir, you had wished to obtain a real knowledge of 
the support which Dr. Conolly has at all times received 
from the committee, it should have been sought for 
from legitimate sources, and not in prying visits to the 
Asylum to worm out some slight passing discontent. 
You may obtain that knowledge in the published re- 
co and general minutes of the committee, when they 

to encounter treachery from within the walls of the 
Asylum, and the fiercest opposition from without. You 
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may learn it from the records of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, where Dr. Conolly’s character and system were 
once so basely attacked. It may be read in the grati- 
tude of the medical profession for the lectures, which, 
under the auspices of the committee, have been esta- 
blished at Hanwell. It is to be inferred from the 
reprint and extensive circulation through the civilized 
world, of Dr. Conolly’s Annual Reports ; and it is con- 
clusively proved by the generous gratitude of their 
writer expressed in the documents themselves, and to 
which he now refers, to save him from the aspersions 
cast upon his truth and fidelity in those productions 
of which you are the unenvied author. 

With regard to myself, Sir, to whom you have been 
pleased so pay some extravagant compliments, and with 
whom you claim an acquaintance of very old standing, 
allow me to say that 1 hope you misunderstood my 
character, when you thought me willing to take merit 
to myself at the expense of my friends and associates, 
or that I should assume myself to be one of your 
‘splendid exceptions,” and therefore “readily acquiesce 
in your censure of the others.” 

‘What course you will now pursue, is not for me to 
dictate. If you will take my friendly advice, you will 
let the subject drop. You are not a powerful rea- 
soner,—nor accustomed to deal with facts—indeed, 
ha seem to want the power to state them,—but you 
have much invention and a lively imagination—ad- 
mirable qualities in works of fancy, though out of 

lace where truth is concerned, and character at stake. 
have read with delight your contribution to the Oc- 
tober number, entitled “England Sixty Years Ago.” 
Cultivate that style of writing,—it is harmless, and 
suits your powers. du reste: Follow the example of 
Lady Teazle, and return your Diploma to the Scanda- 
lous College, with the ordinary message, that “you, 
Luke Roden, M.D., Licentiate, have retired from 
practice, and kill characters no more.” 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Apams, 
One of the Visiting Justices of 
the Hanwell Asylum. 
No. 1, Serjeant’s Inn, 
October 12th, 1843. 


TO MR. SERJEANT ADAMS. 


Sin,— 

The Editor of the Illuminated Magazine 
has forwarded to me, at this late hour, a proof copy of 
your letter, with an intimation that the subject must 
be closed in the present number. This allows me very 
little time to reply to the mass of quibbling and mis- 
statement in your long and clumsily-written piece of 
vituperation, The last paragraph alone is smart and 
pointed, and is the only one in your letter which, as a 
iterary composition, I should not be ashamed to have 
written, 

My first impression, on reading your distor- 


tion of facts, was indignation—my second, unquali- 
fied contempt. Such a mutilation and collocation 
of detached sentences, in order to give them a 
meaning directly opposed to their natural sense, I 
never yet saw on paper. This might give to new sub- 
scribers an idea that there was foundation for your 
strictures, 

You quote with inverted commas, “ neutralizing and. 
thwarting the plans of Dr. Conolly.” There is no 
such sentence in my paper. 

You make me assert that the Committee of Visiting 
Justices (of the Hanwell Asylum) is “ the very worst 
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governing body that the perverse imagination of man 
could invent.” I am shocked that any one, claiming 
to be a gentleman, could so distort the meaning of an 
opponent, I said a body so constituted was unfit for 
such an office, and I say so still—most unfit—mis- 
chievously unfit; and the more active, zealous, and 
well-intentioned, the more mischievous; but I also 
said, ‘‘ It is no disparagement to the intellect of any 
one to be told, that in matters depending on an exact 
science (like anatomy, for example), all the sagacity 
that was ever bestowed on man will not avail him to 
draw a correct inference, when the foundations of the 
premises are unknown.” You have carefully omitted 
all allusion to this limitation, and you were right—it 
knocks the ground from under your feet. 

Your letter is altogether so confused, that it is 
scarcely possible to answer its allegations consecutively. 
Like the ink-fish, you have muddled the water to make 
it more difficult to follow your divagations. 

You insinuate most distinctly, that my statement was 
concocted in the meanest spirit, and for the vilest pur- 
poses, between myself and Dr. Conolly. I should be 
ashamed to defend that gentleman from so gross an ac- 
cusation. I went round the Asylum once, and onceonly 

—it was at my first visit, mich was it appears twenty- 
five months before the publication of my ‘* Day at Han- 
well.” I visited him several timesafterwards, but on none 
of these occasions was the subject of Hanwell—its go- 
vernors—its economy—or its annoyances, alluded to, 
I went there for the pleasure of literary society; and 
when we conversed on professional subjects, it was on 
insanity in the abstract, a matter on which he knows 
that I entertain new and peculiar opinions, which I 
was anxious to verify by the aid of his extensive ex- 
perience. I knew from many quarters that his position 
was most onerous and annoying, and I admired the 
meckness and discretion which kept him silent on the 
subject. He never saw or knew of the existence of my 
statement till | sent him a Number of the Magazine, 
with a note, expressing a hope that I had not mis- 
stated his sentiments after so long an interval. 

To this note I received no reply —(I don’t wonder at 
it, after the hubbub the paper excited)—I neither 
heard from him, saw him, nor held any communication 
with him whatever afterwards. It is quite impossible 
that you could believe you had quoted me honestly in 
hey pretended extract from my letter: thus—I had 

ad ‘* no communication at any time with Dr. Conolly 
on that or any other subject,”—the words at any 
time are interpolated by yourself, and entirely falsify 
the meaning. 

Your bit of turgid cant at my ‘‘ profane sneer” is 
perfectly transparent. 

The article in the Magazine which has given so 
much offence (but which was written in a style of 
banter that could produce nothing but the most eva- 
nescent annoyance to any man of sense)—this article 
was neither written, contemplated, nor the intention 
conceived, till three days before it went to the printer ; 
it was composed hastily, and corrected carelessly, as 
unhappily is evident on the face of it, As a compo- 
sition, | am ashamed of it. 

You say, that the magistrates will not hold Dr. 
Conolly answerable for my statements. How does 
this tally with your assertion at the publisher's, that 
his bitterest enemy could not have done him a greater 
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injury? How could I injure him if he were not 
privy to my act, and not held responsible for it by 
the magistrates? The whole paragraph is a piece of 
quibbling ; and when you add, that after the publica- 
tion of your exposure, it will be for ever out of my 
power to do injury to him or any one else, I can only 
characterize the assertion as the very climax of com- 
placent vanity, and supremely ridiculous, 

I have read the Reports to which you refer me, but 
can you, sir, venture to assert, that the harmony be- 
tween you and your superintendent has been continued 
to the present time? If Serjeant Adams were to die, 
there are in the kingdom half a million of persons fit 
to take his place and perform his duties without loss 
to the community ; but if we lose Dr. Conolly, where 
shall we find one to replace him ? 

The whole extent of my delinquency is this :—In 
narrating the particulars of a visit, after an interval of 
more than two years, I made some unimportant mis- 
takes. It is expressly stated to be a description of 
my Jirst visit. Whether I was right to depend on my 
memory after so long an interval is a different question. 

I contend, that he who holds a permanent office of 
responsibility should be paid, and then the law which 
confers rights, impoges duties, and the public have a 
proper control over his actions. You no doubt co- 
incide in this opinion, since I understand that repeated 
applications have been made to Government in your 
behalf for a salary—though hitherto unsuccessful, per- 
haps you have not abandoned the hope. A stranger 
reading your letter would imagine, perhaps, that Dr. 
Conolly was somehow or other an obstacle to this pro- 
ject, and that you were actuated by jealous rivalry. 
It really seems to me that it is what [ have said in 
praise of that gentleman, and not my censure of others, 
that constitutes my offence in your eyes. 

With a man who can garble quotations—inter- 

olate quotations, and suppress qualifying clauses, it 
1s impossible to continue a ee a Talis cum 
sis utinam non noster esses’—which I translate, ‘ I 
should be very sorry to have you on my side of the 
question.” 

T conclude, like yourself, with a bit of advice :—If 
you have a friend to whom you wish well, in mercy to 
him never undertake his defence. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


London, Oct, 20, 1843. Luxe Ropew. 





THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


T wanpeRep in a country full of tombs; 
Whose atmosphere was life’s departing breath ; 
Tall shadowy cypresses threw formless glooms 
Across that drear abiding place of death. 


A black and moveless sky hung always there ; 
The awed winds hushed their elemental strife : 

The light that faintly dyed the stagnant air 
Came from the close adjacent realms of life. 


Stone, tablet, obelisk, sarcophagus, 
The mausoleum and huge pyramid, 

Were there,—the outward symbols that to us 
Emblem the mystery within them hid. 


Portals that led to mighty catacombs, — 
High pillar’d urns,—as man to death had given, 
Wherein to keep his dead, these chosen tombs, 
When the freed life should find its home in heaven ! 


And of the sepulchres a few were old, 

Beyond a date—whose names had passed away— 
Yet monuments of power they stood, and told 

Of life in some far age-ancestral day ! 


And some were new and richly carved, and some 
Were worn and bare of all their useless pride ; 

Their ornaments defaced, inscriptions dumb, 
Mere marks to tell us that a man had dicd ! 


There was the blazoned tomb of yesterday, 
By human ceremonies consecrate, 
That in it a God’s image made of clay 
Should rot to dust and nothingness in state ! 


There was the lowly stone that marked the spot 
Where all the mortal part of humble worth 
Had narrow grave room, where, by time forgot, 

It mingled slowly with its parent earth ! 


Darkness was heaped appund the pyramid, 
But rested lightly 9p the law grass grave, 
Yet time alike their memories had hid, 
And stone and earth were all that fame could save ! 


Tombs, epitaphs, cap only tell of death! 
And all must die, But let thy deeds abide, 
That future men may feel thy tiving breath, 
And only at thy tomb know thou hadst died ! 


O build not sepulchres of haughty mien 
As shrines for conquered strength! Let flowers grow 
Round simple stones enchased with tendrils green ; 
For so round death’s cold isle life’s waters flow! 


O twine not wreaths of artificial flowers 
For tombs oft haunted by true memory ! 

Dead things that never died, yet ape life's powers, 
And mock the heaven-sent flower that blooms todie! 


Their borrowed sweetness, a false-perfumed breath ! 
Their brightness, glitter—grace, stiff symmetry ! 
They are but forms of life like painted death : 
O living flowers, tho’ they fade, for me! 


Musing I wandered : till a deeper gloom 
Encompassed me—and then I saw a dim 
Funereal train pass on into a tomb— 
I quailed, for death was there, stern, gaunt, and grim. 


Eyes watched me strangely from the cypresses 
That o’er the dead kept moveless sentinel ! 
Upon my soul with silent awfulness 
A weight of darkness and despair there fell! 


The air grew heavy, cold, and black, and thick, 
And gasping came each suffocating breath ! 

My eyes grew dim! my throbbing pulse beat quick ! 
I was afraid at the approach of death. 


When suddenly in heaven a bright star gleamed— 
And o’er the cypresses there came a voice, 

Bending their boughs with music, and meseemed 
They joined its anthem, singing ‘* O rejoice !’’ 


‘¢ Death lifts for aye, those gates beyond which lie 
The everlasting realms, the bright, the blest ! 
'Tis kindly given the wearied earth to die, 

That the freed soul may find eternal rest !” 
And then I knew that tho’ the body dies, 

And must to death, and earth, and worms be given ; 
The Christ that is within us will arise 

To a new being in Our Father's Heaven! 


Cc. H. W. 
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IN 1261.* 





Ir was about six of the clock, on a bright summer’s 
evening, that the students of St. Nicholas Hostle sat 
over their rude supper. The frequent flagons and 
beakers that stood here and there among half-eaten 


* But little has been added to the recorded account of the dis- 
turbances in Cambridge about this period, except motives and 
parts to the different actors, who are most of them real personages, 
as may be seen from the king’s letter afterwards quoted. 

Puller, in his account of the University, records the brawls 
of the Australes and Boreales, and considers the Northerns to 
have had the worst of it. In his quaint way, he says of the 
quarrel we have striven to embody in the present tale,— 

“In vain did the care of the king (in favour of scholars) so 
lately remove tilting five miles from Cambridge, whilst now the 
scholars in open hostility tilted one against another, the Southern 
against the Northern men therein. What! can the Muses 
themselves fall out, and fight in the field five against four? I find 
not out the cause of the falling out betwixt Northern and 
‘Southern men: surely the mere distance of their nativity did 
not cause their difference, because the one was born nearer to 
a 7 the other. But, however the brawl begun, the 

OL. . 


fi ents, well-gnawed beef-bones, and bowls of brewis, 
spoke ominously enough for the reputation of these 
younkers, alike the glory of the schools and terror of 
the sober citizens of Cambridge. And among those 


Northern men were worsted in the end thereof. Indeed the 
Northern men appear rather to be pitied than condemned, in the 
whole managing of the matter, being only on the defensive to 
secure themselves ; so that whilst the others fiercely and furiousl, 
assaulted them, a great riot was committed, and (too probable) 
eome blood shed.” He then relates how Egidius de Argentine 
with Henry de Boreham and Lawrence del Brooke were appointed 
acourt of Oyer and Terminer to deal with the offenders; who, 
however, after much delay and quarrelling among the judges 
appointed to try them, were pardoned by the king, in a letter 
of which the following is a copy :— : 

“‘Rex omnibus ad quos presentes liters pervenerint, salutem. 
Sciatis nos de gratia nostra speciali pardonasse magistro Johanni 
de Depedale, magistro Hugoni de Thornham, Bartholomeo de 
Walton, Wilielmo fratri ejus, Wiliemo de Merton garcioni eorum, 
Wiliemo de Wethringsett, Mich. de Mereforde, Johanni de 
Deue, &c. &c, Walter de Wodeforde, Johanni oo Ro- 
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who lounged over the heavy oaken board, or lay 
stretched upon the settles around it, were forms and 
faces that betokened long vigils and hot bloods, some 
pale with study, others flushed with wine or passion, 
but scarce one with the ascetic expression or unworldly 
air of the future priest. There were no tonsures among 
them, but long curling hair and mustachios, that 
seemed to bid defiance to the sumptuary regulations 
of the time.* 

Neither was their dress altogether so sombre and 
humble as became the student of divinity. Here and 
there a gayer tunic, or a longer pointed shoe than 
ordinary, laa the wearer’s impatience of restraint, 
and wish to be of the world as well as in it. At the 
moment which our sketch attempts to describe, the 
hall sounded with the noise of loud and almost angry 
voices, though a ringing laugh that rose, ever and anon, 
clear above the other confused sounds, showed that 
their converse was not so fierce as a stranger would 
have guessed. You might have stood some minutes 
in the midst of the strange scene, .ere a word of what 
was passing had been audible: after a while you might 
have heard a deep harsh voice, with a most unclerical 
oath to back its assertion, exclaim :— 

us the rood, Hugh de Thornham, an’ that ras- 
cally Northern had put so scurvy a trick upon me, I 
would have showed him 9 Southern dagger—ay, and 
meyhap given him an uae so in the wensand.” 

das the speaker, a burly black-hnired youth of 
some nineteen years, said this, he laid his hand signi- 
ficantly on a dark-hafted dagger that hung half con- 
cealed in the folds of his furred tunic, and gave vent to 
a short and sullen * Humph!” = The action seemed to 
amuse a smooth-checked merry-eyed striping, who 
sat nearly opposite, as he replied with a light Jaugh :— 

« And what is this trick that would have given food 
to thy ready whittle, there, Will Wethringsett? Has 
Joan of the Dolphin sct a Northern p £4 above a 
Southern promise? Or hath this Hugh of ‘hornham, 
who sits yonder, as sullen as our mancipla when oats 
are rising, been thrown a fair Northern beckfall in the 
schools by that same John of Dalton, who gave him 
and thee so shrewd a turn last Lent-tide? Bit with 
it man; and never knaw the good buck-hortt 80 
fiercely, nor pull the belt-band round, as if there were 
hilt to answer thy hand. What hath ugh de Thorn- 
ham, that he may not grin and bear it, as both he and 
— have done ere now, and never slept a wink the 
eas 

“Hark’ye, Master Walter Wodeford, thy beard- 
ess cheek shall scarce eave thee a buffet, if thou chafe 
me to it; and for Hugh de Thornham, Ict him tell his 
own tale. If ye stand not by him and me in this 


sero Parlebone, Bartholomeo Matelast, &c., Roberto de Frassen- 
len sectam pacis nostre pro insultu nuper facto in quosdam scho- 
lares boreales Universitatis Cantabr. et pro transgressionibus 
ibidem factis contra pacem nostram, &c. &c. Ex Rotulo paten- 
tium de anno XLV. Reyis Henrict tertii, Membrana15, in Turre 
London, Ex. per Guib. Ryley.” Many peaceable scholars quitted 
Cambridge by reason of these disturbances, and proceeded in 
conjunction with some Oxford students, who for similar reasons 
had left Oxford, to establish a University at Northampton, which, 
however, was put down, three years after, by royal letters. 

* St. Nicholas Hostie.—At the period of the tale, no col- 
lege existed, with the exception of Peter House, founded by 
Hugh de Balsham, A.D. 1257. The students lived in hostles, 
“ under the rule of a principal, at their own proper charges.” 
OF these hostles, that of St. Nicholas stood over against Christ's 
College, and its students were, as Fuller says, “ as eminent for 
hard studying, as infamous for their brawlings by night.” It was 
appropriated to law students. 


matter, then are ye neither sworn roysters of St. 
Nicholas, nor true Southerns.”’ 

“Let him speak ;’—“ Let him tell it,” roared a 
score of voices, from the gruff bass of growing man- 
hood, to the childish treble of sixteen ; ‘‘ we'll see him 
righted!” “The dues of St. Nicholas, and down 
with the false Northerns!”” 

The rising of Hugh de Thornham soon checked the 
outcry. He was a young man somewhat older than 
the first speaker, with a bold eye and marked features, 
thrown out by the masses of black hair that fell on 
each side of his Norman face. His dress was ambi- 
tious ;—his chausses* and tunic were of costly cloth of 
Baldekins (as it was called from Baldeck, where it was 
manufactured), and the latter was richly scalloped both 
in front and sleeve. As he rose, he dropped his bon- 
net, and springing on the table before him, said with 
great vehemence :— 

“Have we rights, my masters? Are we frocked 
Carmelites of Newnham, or shaveling scholars of St. 
Augustine’s? Or are we the merry men of St. 
Nicholas, who neyer turned back on a wench, nor 
face from a friend ?—who hold the schools by day with 
our wits, and the streets by night with our weapons?— 
who love short fasts and frequent feastings—eat no 
salt fish, save to give us a relish for our wine; and 
keep no Lent whit beef is to be had for the buying ? 
Are we these roysters?”” 

. Even so, De Thomham—We will stand by 
thee.”—“ To thy tale,” roared a score of his hearers, 
prety. excited by this prelude and by the delay. 

_ “Then harken, trusty, freres, and say if we must be 
put upon longer by certaiti that ye wot of. Who here 
nows not pretty Maude of he Rose?” 

Tho looks and smiles and winks that passed from 
one to another, in the throng,.showed how the name 
worked pon them. The speaker continued,—‘“ Who 
here knows not that I and you.Jolin Le Cryur, and 

ou Robert ‘of Frassenden,.and yon Roger Parle- 

ne, aud you Thomas de Lon——" he continued, 
poiniine apidly to the youths he named, “love her 
one an ia will win and wear her, the best man 
of us, stout hand and heart aiding, and our Ladye’s 
gracef This noon, my masters, I went to the Rose, 
as is my wont, for my morning draught of morat+— 
when whe should be my drawer, for the nonce, but the 
pretty Maude. I spoke to the maiden of her fair face 
and my strong love. She pouted, forsooth, and 
flouted; flung her pretty head high, and would 
nought with the seas Hugh of Thornham — I 
had my morning draught seething in my brain, and my 
own hot head to boot, and what would ye have on’t? 

I seized the saucy minion, and despite her screams 
would soon have taught her the strain of a true Kentish 
love-hug ;—when, lo! you, who should be passing, but 
my John of Dalton. The young cockeril must through 
the open casement to the girl’s rescue. He lent me an 
ugly buffet which went nigh to overset me, (and faith 
my check tingles yet)—snatched the girl from my arms 
—bore her to her chamber, ere I could say nay ; and 
when I would have done me right with my dagger, 
snecringly bade me back to my disorderly kennel ; he 
held no words with such as I. He had paid it with his 
life where he stood ; but somehow his words held my 
hand, and I let him go his way scatheless as he came. 


* Chausses.—Tight hose, worn universally at this time, and 
comprising in one, breeches and mocking. 
+ Morat, a rich spiced drink, resembling hippocras. 
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Shame on my craven heart for it! But say, mybrethren, 

shall we bide such insults tamely? Have ye not all a 

E with me against these scurvy Northerns? Ye 
ave all quarrel to take up,—have ye not?” 

‘Walter of Thirsk shall pay for the laming of my 
jennet—” said one; and “ My boots shall not be be- 
spattered for nought,” said another. ‘“ Did not Hum- 
phry de Bonne kiss Cicely Marchpaine, and laugh at 
me on Lammas Day last!” muttered a third. “ Ay, 
and called us soft-pated Southerns all, at supper, in 
St. Botolph’s ; and said that ne’er a one of us had wit 
to see through the cozening tricks of our manciple,”* 
sung out some six at once. In short, the train was 
fired; Hugh de Thornham had done his work, and 
after surveying the kindling passions from the height 
of the table for a few moments, jumped down, and 
moving rapidly among the fiery groups, aided Weth- 
ringsett, who had been foremost in seconding his friend’s 
speech, to organize a plan of vengeance on the unsus- 
pecting Northerns. 

It may be reasonably asked by the reader of this 
tale, especially if he be a member of either of our 
universities— What was become of the master, and fel- 
lows, and tutors, while all this row was going on in 
hall? Alas! fellows and tutors there were none in 
such hostles as that in which this scene took place ; 
and for master, it is true there was a very old and very 
learned Doctor of Canon Law, who was called, at St. 
Nicholas, “ Magister ;’—but if ever there was a title 
granted in courtesy, this had been so bestowed. He 
posses no power over his wild charge: nay, his only 

‘ope of peace and privacy depended on his never at- 
tempting to put any check or bridle on their lawless 
spirits. Volumes of unholy rhymed Latin canticles, 
of which wine and women were the everlasting burden, 
had been often substituted, under his very nose, for his 
beloved and revered ‘decretals, and canons, and com- 
mentaries ; spurs had been planted in the leather of 
his reading chair ; the legs of his desk had been sawed 
half through, so that the weight of a heavier volume 
than usual brought desk and book together to the 
ground, to the sore detriment of gilded brass and 
painted cover. Accordingly a louder clamour than 
usual was the signal for him to bar his chamber door, 
and burrow still deeper in the “ Decretum” of Gratian, 
the ‘* Lectures of Irerius,” or any other tome that 
might then be before him, and so endeavour to remain 
deaf to all he heard, and blind to all he saw— 

 Oblitusque suorum, obliviscendus et illis.” 
On the present occasion, however, so terrific was the 
hubbub that followed the conclusion of Hugh de Thorn- 
ham’s speech, that even his steeled sense was painfully 
smitten by it. He ventured accordingly to open the 
door of his little cell, and advancing along the low 
broad passage which led towards the hall, peeped cau- 
tiously through the half open portal. The students 
were, at this moment, priming themselves for their 
evening’s work, with frequent potations of ale, wine, 
and rich pigments ; and just as the poor old “ Ma- 
gister”? assumed his post of vantage, struck up, in 
deafening chorus, that most jovial of all cloister chants, 
“* Walter de Mapes’ chanson @ boire—” 

“ Mihi cst propositum in tabernd mori 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, &c.” 

6 

* The manciple comprehended in his own person the offices of 
bursar, steward, and purveyor. He was a very important charac- 
ter in his college, and Chaucer makes frequent mention of him, 
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The spirit with which this was pealed out struck a 
chill to the heart of the reverend and water-drinking 
Geislebert (for so he was named), and he shrunk back 
trembling to his quiet study, determined not to strive 
against the mad current. ‘God forgive them, for 
mad springalds!’”? was his mild prayer, as he turned 
again to his decretals, and in their red-margined and 
illuminated pages soon forgot the whole scene. 

In the mean time the wild rout in the hall were arm- 
ing and equipping themselves for the affray. Almost 
all wore daggers—some now appeared furnished be- 
sides with swords and small bucklers; and many bore 
heavy piked staves, which for a mélée looked very like 
mischief.* Hugh de Thornham himself, under his 
tunic, wore a light hauberk of chain mail, and looked, 
as he marshalled his troop, like one who beseemed the 
mail coat better than the gown. Amidst the general 
bustle, there was one present who seemed in no way to 
share in the alacrity and fierceness of his companions. 
This was the same fair-haired, light-eyed stripling who 
at first taunted Wethringsett, and who now sat, in- 
actively, in his original place, unbonnetted, and un- 
armed. Hig apathy drew upon him the attention of 
those next him; and not a few gibes and jeers, from 
these, he passed over without seeming to hear, or if 
hearing, evidently careless of them. 

At length Thornham strode up to him, and pressing 
his hand heavily on his shoulder, said sere: «This 

uarrel likes thee not, Walter de Wodeford? Is it 
the dash of Northern blood in thy veins that holds 
thee, or hast thou thought of the wench, and wilt not 
bestir thyself for my spoilt suit?” 

“T like not thee, nor thy lest said the boy, 
almost fiercely, ‘and will not budge a aT in it—nor 
wert thou wise to urge me, lest perchance thou find me 
more foe than friend.” 

As he said this, he shook off the hand that lay on 
his shoulder, and rising, withdrew from the hall. 

Sneers and taunts greeted him as he passed through 
the students ; but he made no reply other than a look 
of unequivocal scorn at the speakers. Wethringsett 
roared after him “Let him go, for a white livered, 
bastard-bred cur, that knows no nurture, and turns on 
those of his own kennel. A murrain on all such sneak- 
ing knaves. Heed not him, but to our purpose. Thou 
Bartholomew Matelast with thy roaring boys, along 


* Students carrying arme.—The great number of students 
who about this time thronged the universities, and their freedom 
from any collegiate discipline, gave rise to extraordinary scenes. 
Many of those who came to the universities, Anthony & Wood 
declares to have been “ mere varlets, who pretended to be scho- 
lars :” he charges them with being habitually guilty of thieving 
and other enormities, and says, “ they lived under no discipline, 
neither had any tutors but only for fashion’s sake ; would some- 
times thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lectures, and 
when they went to perform any mischicfs, then would they be 
accounted scholars, that so they might free themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the burghers.” Fuller bears similar testimony ; and 
even so late as the reign of Henry VIII., we have recorded in a MS. 
of Corpus Christi College, a scene which proves that arms were 
still commonly carried. ‘ Mr. Bambryk sayd at dinner the 
same daye, or apone the Mundaye or Tuysdaye, or at the lest wayes 
this weeke last past—' I love Mr. Conerforth better than any 
regent in this town for his doinges, and yf he had given D. Glyn 
a blow or tow he had servyd him well.’ ‘ Yf it had cum to that 
poynt,’ says Sandes then being present, ‘ We had shearpyd our 
daggers, and every man had markyd where he wold be, and for 
my parte I wold have bene in D. Harvie,’ or lyk communication.” 
Caius says of Dr. Crayforde (Vice Chancellor in 1535), that he 
was “as good a gladiator as Vice Chancellor, for that he cut off 
one man’s hand, and threw another by main force out of the 
Regent House.” 
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Preacher’s Street* to the market-place, and rouse the 
lads of Paul's.t Then on by the High Warde, and 
scour the knaves from Gerard’s hostle.t Heed not 
gates nor gatewards. Any ye find in the streets, knock 
them about the mazzard. Spare not your staves. I 
and De Thornham with the rest will to St. Botolph’s, 
and teach the unlettered rogues what it is to flout at 
Southerns. An’ we look not in at the Rose, on our 
way, mine host’s doors must be of stouter oak than 
e’er grew in Bernewall wood. And let pretty Maude 
look to her bolts, or her fair face may scarce save her 
from a brushing of beards. Master John of Dalton 
lies at Oving’s.§ If our cry rouse him not from his 
books, he is craven, and no true man. If he do cross 
us, as he scarce may avoid, Heaven save him, an’ Hugh 
de Thornham get within striking distance. Said I 
well, my masters, said I well?” 

Shouts of approval and eagerness followed the ad- 
dress, and his orders were obeyed by Matelast and his 
party, who left the hall together. It had not been 
noted, so absorbed were the listeners in Wethringsett’s 
speech, that Walter de Wodeford had returned to the 
hall, but not as before, peter and unarmed. His 
eye flashed as he heard Wethringsett exult in the pros- 
pect of his visit to the Rose, and his whole bearing was 
changed. He looked no longer the stripling of seven- 
teen, but armedas henow waswithshort sword and round 
buckler, seemed an opponent a cautious man would not 
have lightly encountered. Ere De Thornham’s band 
left the hostle, he rose to depart, but his departure was 
not to be so easy. Some six or cight who sat between 
him and the door rose and formed themselves so as to 
bar his further progress. lis demand for free passage 
was met by a scornful refusal, and even daggers were 
drawn to atop him. The scuffle attracted the attention 
of the leaders, who cried out by no means to let him 
forth. In an instant, however, De Wodeford, by an 
exertion of unexpected strength, lifted a clumsy stool, 
which stood by him, and sent it flying in the direction 
of the door. Those who were not laid prostrate by this 
unpleasant visitor retreated from before it, and formed 
a lane, through which De Wodeford had passed before 
any further stay could be‘offered him. On leaving the 
hostle he turned rapidly to the right, and rushing down 
Dowdiver’s-lane and through Tice yard took his 
road, with all his speed, to the market-place. Two or 
three students whom he met in his way he bade, hur- 
Tiedly, betake them to their hostles, as mischief was 
afoot. He had reached the market-place, when he 
stopped and hastily inquired of himself whither his 
present hurried flight tended, and what he had first 
to do? His original intention had been to put the 
Northerns of Oving’s and Borden’s§ hostles, and par- 
ticularly John de Dalton, on their guard; but the al- 
lusion made by Wethringsett to the Rose and its 
pretty inmate (and Wodeford felt a flush as he thought 
of her) made him reconsider his plan. Should not 

-old Stephen Hepworth, her father, be put on his 
rd, both for his own sake and his daughter’s? As 

Wodeford contemplated the possible consequences of 

* Preacher's Street ran from Christ's College to Emmanuel. 

t St. Paul’s, to the north of St. Michael’s church. 

2 Gerard’s, near the river, on part of the present site of 
Trinity College. 

§ Oving’s Hostle lay between Caius and Trinity Colleges. 

1] Dowdiver’s-lane and Fare-yard are now Emmanuel Street 
and the Pig Market:—This explanation will make the topo- 
graphy of the tale intelligible to Cantabs. 

{ Borden’s in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s. 
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the violence of Wethringsett and De Thornham, he 
shuddered, and half unsheathed his sword. In a mo- 
ment, however, he determined to proceed straightway 
to the Rose and alarm the inmates, that, if the house 
was strong enough to defy the riotous attack, all pre- 
cautions for this might be taken; and if not, that 
Maude and her father might at least be removed to a 
place of safety. The Rose stood between the churches 
of St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s, and was a long low 
building, with heavy stone porch, and a few small un- 
glazed windows towards the street. These with their 
close shafts would not allow of ingress to a man; and 
if the door were but stout enough, nothing was to be 
feared. As Wodeford rapidly turned these thoughts 
over in his mind, he had Toached the spot where Hob- 
son’s conduit now stands, when he suddenly heard the 
loud and rapidly approaching cries of those from whom 
he had separated himself. They had evidently divided 
into two or three bodies, one of which he thought was 
in his rear, and the other seemed, from the cries of “‘a 
Southern,” ‘a De Thornham,” and the counter shouts 
of “a Northern!” “a Northern!” “ Down with the 
bullies of St. Nicholas!” to be already engaged in the 
High Warde (which answered to the present Trump- 
ington-street). These sounds quickened his pace, and 
he was running along Market Warde, when suddenly 
turning a corner, he jostled against a woman who was 
walking hurricdly ia a direction opposite to his own. 
Muttering an excuse he was p ing, when a voice 
familiar to him, said, breathlessly— 

“Oh Master Wodeford, the Virgin be praised that 
hath brought thee this way! Give me thy protection 
to my father’s.” 

« Maude!” exclaimed the young man, “in Heaven's 
name, what makest thou here at this hour and alone, 
with a mad and drunken rabble within a stone’s throw 
of thee, and about thy father’s dwelling?” 

“Qh! ask not, think not of that ; I will tell thee all, 
but save me and him. What would these men you 
speak of with my poor father?” 

“No good, fair Maude, I fear, but his danger is 
nought to thine. He hath stout doors and a stout 
heart, I doubt not, to hold them; and no fair face to 
turn men to beasts. Thou hast a woman's feebleness, 
and an angel’s beauty, and thy safety must first be 
looked to. Hark! even now the rout cometh hither- 
wards. Hast any friend's houge hereabouts, whither 
I may convey thee, till they are past?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied Maude, instantly, ‘close by; 
but yet—no—it must not be—’twere unmaidenly.” 
The te words were spoken so low as to be almost un- 
heard by her companion, who, however, could not but 
remark her sudden confusion. A short sharp struggle 
seemed to take place in his mind. It passed, and he said 
to the shrinking trembling girl who crouched close and 
more closely to his side, as the din grew more audible— 

“* Maude, thou hast kept tryst to-night, with John 
of Dalton ?”” 

“T have, I have, our Ladye pardon me!” replied 
Maude, and seemed ready to faint at his feet. 

«Tis well. The rout is between us and thy father’s 
house. That way we may not hope toescape. To our 
left lies Oving’s hostle. There with thy lover thou 
mayest find harbour, and pray Heaven he be the man 
I hold him !—so wilt thou have no wrong under his 
roof. Art thou prepared to take shelter in his arms ?”” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” she murmured almost inaudibly. 
Walter heeded no more. Heagtily drawing his sword 
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with one hand, with the other he clasped the thin 
waist of the girl, though his buckler was then hanging 
useless at his back, and with all the speed he coul 
command, started with his precious burden in the 
direction of Oving’s hostle. Meanwhile, the foremost 
rioters were within a few yards of him, and seein; 
male figure with a female in his arms, rushed with a 
wild yell upon him. Unencumbered and maddened 
as they were, he was no match for them in speed; and 
he had to maintain as well as he could a running fight, 
in which he received more than one wound. Happily 
for him Maude was senseless, and so was a passive 
burden. Thus at swordstroke with his pursuers, who 
momentarily thickened, he contrived to make his way 
to the gate of Oving’s hostle, where rapidly moving 
lights and clamour within showed that its inmates 
were aroused. 

“Open, gateward, open!’ he shouted, hastily 
placing the unconscious girl on one of the side seats, 
under the low and narrow Saxon porch, and striking 
stout blows at the pursucrs from its entrance. ‘Open, 
in the Fiend’s name, or here will be murder done.” 
Finding this adjuration did not pede any effect, as 
indeed few nights passed in which similar appeals were 
not made to the porter, he continued, ‘Open, an’ thou 
wouldst not have upon thy conscience something worse 
than murder—foul wrong to a young maiden. She 
lies on the south seat of the porch. Take her in, 
while I keep the place. Open, and quickly, for I am 
well nigh spent.” 

The porter, who with some difficulty gathered the 
above speech from amid the clashing of sword-blades 
and the oaths and cries of the assailants, happened to 
be a father of daughters, and felt pity for one like them 
in such a strait. He mere quietly unbarred the 
gate, and snatched the maiden into the building. 
‘Walter marked his time, and at the same moment 
dealing his nearest opponent a thundering blow, which 
broke down his pond and stretched him without sense 
on the pavement, sprang back, and ere the rest could 
make their way over their fallen comrade, was in the 
hostle, and had drawn the strong bar across the gate. 
The moment he had done so, he fell fainting from 
fatigue and loss of blood. The noise of the affray had 
drawn to the entrance some of the students, already 
roused and armed for the contest, should they be called 
upon to join in it. They gathered around the bodies, 
(for Maude lay near’ her protector,) and calling for a 
torch, proceeded to examinethem. The moment they 
had removed her hood and wimple from the head of 
the female, they all recognized the pretty Maiden of 
the Rose, and one of the group dispatched another. 

* Bid John de Dalton hither. I marvel much if he 
crack not some crowns to-night for this; for, truly, he 
loves this maiden, and will avengg bitterly evil done 
to her.” 

«« And who may the youth be?” asked the porter. 
“‘Traly he struck well and lustily, and hath had sharp 
work to escape hither with his life. He bleeds sorely.” 

The torch was brought close to him, and more than 
one exclaimed, “ It is Walter de Wodeford. If these 
be the men of St. Nicholas that are astif to-night, as 
they are like to be, he hath been at buffets with his 
own brotherhood, and hath been hardly dealt by. But 
here comes John of Dalton. What will he say to this 

ly gear?” 

"BT Way there, my masters, way!” exclaimed a tall 
and strongly-built young man, of expressive but rugged 
e 
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features and plain attire, unarmed, save with the cus- 
tomary dagger, and dressed in a long robe, faced with 
fur, as he put aside the thickening crowd round the 
bodies with wild haste. ‘“ Let me see this bloody 
work, and woe to them that have wrought it !”” 

Anguish and rage seemed almost to master his strong 
frame as he knelt beside the pale and inanimate form 
of his beloved. He raised the body in his arms, and 
caressed it fondly till he felt life returning under his 
embraces. Maude opened her eyes, and then, scarce 
recognizing her lover, shuddered, and clasped him 
closely, as if trusting to him for protection. He 
sprang up, saying, as he looked on those around him, 
“ My masters, I will bestow this maiden in my cham- 
ber. Ye are good and true friends of mine, and know 
how I love her with a deep and pure love. So take 
heed that ye mock not her or me for this.” With 
these words he strode away, tenderly bearing Maude in 
his arms, and gazing on her pale face as if for him 
there was nothing else in the world. ‘Thou wilt be 
roughly lodged, my sweet one! but at least thou wilt 
be safe, and bucklered with a true heart,” he muttered 
fondly, as he made his way up the stone staircase, 
which led to his cell. This was a low and narrow 
room, with naked walls, and furnished but with a high, 
rude chair and table, and an uncurtained pallet. The 
only things at all remarkable were (as Chaucer sings), 

At his beddes head 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
More prized than robés rich, or fiddle or saultry.” 

On this low bed he laid his burden, and sitting down 
reverently by her side, watched by her till her return- 
ing senses might enable her to distinguish where she 
was. When she did this, her first act was to open her 
arms to her lover, and casting herself upon his breast 
to weep glad tears. Then, recovering, she told him, 
confusedly, what she remembered of the fray, and how 
she had been saved by Walter de Wodeford. 

* Go and look to him,”’ she said at last, “ for when 
T lost my senses, he was sore bestead. He hath been 
to me, even what thou wouldst have been, dearest ! and 
hath put his own life to hazard for mine ;—so, prythee, 
look to him, that no ill befall him which thy ’tendance 
may prevent. I will sleep the while, for I feel weary 
and out-worn. But, oh!—” she exclaimed, startin, 
up, “ my poor kind father! He knows not where 
am, nor with whom; and will know no peace till he 
sees or hears of me ;—oh! thoughtless that I was, and 
selfish, to take heed of him, but after thee!’ and angry 
with herself, the poor girl wept bitterly. Her lover 
promised to have her father apprised of her situation, 
and as he left the apartment to see after Walter, said 
to her— 

“Sleep safely as in thine own chamber. Bar the 
door on the inside, and open not save to me. I will be 
back anon.” 

He left the cell, and Maude soon slept a profound 
and calm sleep. 

In the mean time, Walter had been removed to the 
nearest chamber, and one of the students, who had, 
many of them, good skill in leechcraft, bound up his . 
wounds. When John of Dalton éntered the apart- 
ment, he stretched out his hand to him, and said 
feebly— 

« T too loved her, and joy to have shed blood, had it 
been heart’s blood, for her sake. But she loves thee, 
and hath shown a noble confidence in thee. Do thou 
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deserve it, and deserve her. If thou go forth to-night, 
beware of Hugh de,Thornham and Will Wethringsett. 
They have a hot feud with thee, and will not spare thee 
if you meet.” 

“* Who was it,” asked the other, ‘‘ that did assail 
thee when thou savedst the maiden? Tell me, that I 
may go and hew off the hand that would have touched 
her for dishonour.” 

‘* It was one of them or their band, I saw not clearly 
in the twilight. Beware them both, and God specd 
thee!’ 

The wounded man then turned away from the light, 
and Dalton, unwilling to press him with further ques- 
tions, left him. As he passed into the court of the 
hostle, he found that a body of their old enemies of St. 
Nicholas was still before the gate. The air rang with 
cries of “ A Southern!’’ “A Southern!” ‘“ Down 
with the Northern lechers, that carry off maidens and 
bestow them in their chambers !”” 

“Come forth, an’ ye dare, ye cravens, and avouch 
with your hands the wrong ye have done us in word 
and deed !” 

The Northern blood was up, and they only required 
what the arrival in the court of John of Dalton sup- 
plied them, a leader, to burst forth upon their noisy 
and numerous adversaries. Accordingly he had scarce 
set foot amongst them when he was greeted by cries of 
“Lead us, John of Dalton, that we may force the foul 
words of these braggarts down their throats with our 
dagger-hafts.” They found him nowise loath. He 
was burning with rage at the outrage that had been 
offered to Maude, and crying out, “Forth, men from 
beyond Trent, and show them what slender barriers 
Southern blades be against Northern staves. Give 
them good oak for their iron, and let me deal with 
their leader.” So saying he bade them throw open 
the gate, and ere the band outside expected any attack, 
John of Dalton and his stout Northern hearts were 
upon them like a torrent, and had driven them a 
stone’s throw up the street ere they recovered their 
footing and their wits. When they did, the contest 
was stubborn and bloody. The air rang with the 
clatter of staves and swords, and the cries of the 
combatants. No officers either of the city or universit 
dared to interfere, and as the contest grew hotter, ne 
hall and hostle poured forth its opposed bands to 
swell the numbers of the combatants. John of Dal- 
ton ranged through the fight, furiously striking to 
earth with his long oak staff every one that opposed 
him, seeking for the leader of the men of St. Nicholas. 
It was Hugh de Thoruham who had felt the weight of 
Walter’s arm before the gate of Oving’s, and he was 
hors de combat. But Will Wethringsett was still the 
foremost, and every blow he struck was backed by his 
ery of, “A Southern! a Southern! and nought to 
these scurvy men of the North, but bloody coxcombs.”” 
At last John de Dalton made his way to the spot where 
Will was dealing lustily about him sword in hand. 
The first warning he received of the approach of his 

old opponent, was the cry raised by those immediately 
behind him, as with tremendous sweep of his staff, 
John cleared his way through the press. Will turned, 
and manfully raising his cry, rushed on Dalton, who 
for a time had enough to do to guard his head. Soon, 
however, Will Wethringsett, worn out with the riot of 
the night, began to raise his blows less thickly, and 
then Dalton used his staff with such address and 
vigour, that Will’s buckler, and his head under it, 
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were broken across. His fall caused a momentary 
panic among his adherents, but the arrival at the 
moment of a strong reinforcement from Gerard's hos- 
tle, with the body under Matelast, restored their 
courage, and the fight promised to be of no speedy 
termination. Already more than a dozen men were 
stretched, dead, or senseless, on the pavement, when a 
sudden check was given to the affair, by the arrival of 
an armed and mounted knight, with a strong body of 
men at arms, and cross bowmen, who riding autho- 
Titatively up, stopped his foam-flecked war-horse in the 
very thickest of the mélée, and in a commanding voice, 
cried out to the combatants, ‘“ How now, my masters! 
Are we in a peaceful town, or hath storm and sack 
put all into your hands, that you frighten honest bur- 

sses with your mad cries and naked weapons! By 

t. Egidius, but ye answer this dearly. To, Rha- 
dulph, clap me a horse girth round the arms of that 
lusty youth, who was doing such havock with the 
oaken pole as we came up e’enow, and pick me up 
these wights with the blood; coxcombs, who lie strewed 
here like sheep in a shambles, Surround me the rest, 
with your bowmen, Roger Bikkerdike, and march them 
off to the castle. By Heaven, they shall rue this brawl.” 

«Thanks to the noble De Argentine, true friend to 
loyal burgesses,” exclaimed the frightened citizens, 
who had, in some scores, followed him to the spot, 
with a motley array of weapons, some with mauls, 
others with bills, and most with the anelace, or broad 
short dagger of the time. 

This interference of Sir Egidius de Argentine (the 
custos pacis of the county) was owing to the father of 
Maude, who on receiving news of his daughter, and 
the danger from which she had escaped, had ridden at 
breakneck speed to Horse Heath, where the knight 
had his mansion, and-implored him to come and save 
the good town and honest burgesses of Cambridge 
from fire and sword. [lis arrival, we have seen, was 
timely. 

Once arrived at the castle, investigation was made, 
and it being evident that John of Dalton and his 
friends had not been aggressors, they were released 
with admonition. The meeting of Maude and her 
lover we will not attempt to describe, nor how both 
tended on the generous Walter de Wodeford, till his 
recovery. 

Hugh de Thornham and Will Wethringsett lay 8 
few months in the castle, with some of the foremost 
rioters, where, in a court of Oyer and Terminer, they 
were condemned, though at last a royal letter arriving, 
they were pardoned; and for the future were more 
cautious whom they kissed in their cups: and thus 


ended a Cambridge Row, in 1261. 
Cantas. 
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Away with that huge tome of Jeremy Bentham, and 
bring us our childhood’s library. Wave the wand and 
summon up the dramatis persone of our childhood’s 
tales! Come one, come all—good fairies with wands 
of gold and gifts of wishes—most dire ogres stamp- 
ing along in seven-league boots—giants, vast fellows, 
but some of them harmless, “for” (quoth the 
Chronicler,) ‘they were Welsh giants,” thers, alas, 
for the Land’s End! cruel, “for they were Cornish 
giants ””—dwarfs who appcared on the battlements of 
enchanted castles, winding enchanted horns—beau- 
tiful princesses who pined within their mystic walls 
—beasts who were princes in disguise—and, alas, 
princes who were beasts in reality!” Bring them all 
efore us. Genies bottled up in submarine vases, 
from the East—grotesque funny little Wieland-like 
men, who lived in under-ground palaces beneath the 
roots of the pines, and the oaks of the Brocken— 
mis-shapen his, working cunningly in metals, and 
quaffing mead, the imaginings of the Scalds of Scan- 
inavia—speaking birds, singing water (out on your 
singing mice), slippers of glass ; and, by your leave, 
fair Cinderella coaches, sliced from pumpkins! And 
shall we not have Aladdin’s lamp? Hang it on the 
fairy bean-stalk you see shooting to the skies, beside 
the roc’s egg of Sinbad the Sailor. Yet disturb not 
the small tins erched upon the fibres of the magic 
plant, for are they not the robins that covered with 





leaves the babes in the wood? 
their nest in Fortunio’s wishing-cap! Gat! 


ore, have built 
hering—still 
gathering! Commander of the Faithful, Haroun Al- 
raschid, we greet thee—make that inverted jar thy 
throne—’tis one of those in which Morgiana boiled 
the forty thieves. Fear not that room will be scant— 
the pavilion in which we assemble is the Fairy Banou’s 
tent. Prince Camaralyaman be seated near the one- 
eyed Calendar ;—beside him again is King Pepin. 
Do not—lords and gentles all—quarrel with the near 
presence of Puss in Boots; for since “My Lord Mar- 
quis of Carrabas” has come to his fortune, “ Puss 
became a great lord, and never killed rats or mice but 
for his own amusement ;’’ and you, Grimalkin, arch 
not your back at your sister, Puss, there—for that is 
the cat of Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
Ila! enter dreamingly, like Lady Macbeth, the sleep- 
ing Beauty ; and lo another Beauty !—yea, Beauty and 
the Beast; and beside them—apt collocation—walk 
Valentine and Orson—another and another. Lo Tom 
Thumb ! borne by the enchanter, Merlin, and scorning 
the perils of the red cow’s mouth ; his train consists 
of Bigendians from Lilliput. St. George bears the 
dragon's head before King Arthur, and Jack the Giant 
Killer, with his belt emblazoned— 


“ This is the valiant Cornish man, 
That slew the giant Cormoran,” 
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is close behind. Blunderbuss looks daggers at the 
Man-mountain queller, and his train of Brobdignagians 
bite their diumbs scornfully. Upon the brows of 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb’s twelve brothers and sisters glitter 
the twelve golden crowns, which the twelve young 
ogres wore as night-caps. Wit hath conquered fero- 
city—innocence hath outsped the seven-league boots. 
Room for Majesty—King Cole passeth with his pot 
in his hand, his pipe in his mouth, dancing to the 
strain of “his fiddlers three.” Ha! a rush of wings 
—* Peter Wilkins and the flying Indians.” Peter, 
take care of thy wife, or verily she will soar from thee 
even as a bird—she is a human bird—and leave thee 
lone and bewildered as thy German namesake, sur- 
named Schlemel, who walked in the fair sunshine, and 
cast no shadow! Behold—a mortal in the ees 
of supernaturals! Amid the ringing of fairyland bri- 
dles, comes the chatter of a parrot—amid the glitter 
of fairyland gold, comes a vision of a goat’s-hair um- 
brella, and a rusty axe! Robinson Crusoe, the immor- 
tal mortal—object of many a boy’s sleeping dreams, 
and waking sympathies—why shouldst thou not also 
take thy place in our fool’s paradise? Come, with 
honest Friday, who puzzled thee upon matters theolo- 
ical, Robinson, and bring to our minds again that 
fearful piece of satire, when, with gun-point levelled 
against the naked, dancing, unconscious savages,—Oh, 
Defoe, how bitter was thy wit !—thou mutteredst, 
“Now, Friday, fire in the name of God!” 

How easy is it to summon these visions of half-for- 
gotten boyhood lore around us—to fill the shadowy 
chamber with a shadowy people! And with all the 
glittering glancing throng, toe curiously are associated 
in our minds the sources from whence we first drew 
the ideas of their beauty and variety! Yes, the well- 
thumbed, dog’s-eared, twopenny story book of old 
days—with its flaring red, blue, or yellow wrapper, 
and its outrageous woodcuts—was the ‘“conjuration 
and the mighty magic” that charmed all these spirits 
from the vasty deep. Now, they are half forgotten. 
The mind’s eye can only see them dimly as through a 
glass. So be it. We would not again read our nur- 
sery Fairy Tales. We are turned sceptical—we fear 
we should experience some slight difficulty on the 
score of belief—we have lost the faith that never 
thought of question—we can enjoy a fairy tale as it 
should be enjoyed—no more. Yet it is permitted to 
call them back to recollection, and to summon along 
with them some faint shadow of that mood of childish 
mind with which we originally denounced our “ story- 
books”—that mood which knew not incredulity— 
which eagerly received and treasured up any marvel, 
and then looked gapingly abroad for more! Inte- 
resting, too, is it in these musings, and easy as inte- 
resting, to trace the physical peculiarities and the cha- 
racteristic habits of thought reflected in the fabulous 
literature of each separate people. 

In the East, indisputably, were the fountains 
from which welled forth the first streams of super- 
natural fiction. They have flown through every 
civilized clime, the waters receiving their tint and 
tone from the lands they rolled over; but if we would 
trace the various rivers to their source, we should 
arrive at one common well-head—and this is reason- 
able. The East is a land of fertility of matter and of 
mind. The teeming earth pours forth its treasures in 
the very wantonness of waatth. Luxuriance there be- 
comes almost rankness, Nature, too, when she is 
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very prodigal, is eccentric. With stupendous growth 
is oftentimes united fantastic shape—the richness that 
cherishes the one forms the other. And can we not 
trace an analogy between the physical products of the 
East and its supernatural legends? In both every 
thing is on a grand scale. The banyan tree covers 
acres of ground ; the Oriental genie rears his head to 
the very clouds; the deserts, the 8, the cities 
of their stories are all vast, for so are the natural fea- 
tures of the land. And then the eastern fertility of 
imagination—the “Arabian Nights” is the most won- 
derful work of fancy ever put together. How endless 
are its combinations ! how unflagging its marvels! On, 
on, proceeds the web of story-telling—each wonder 
unravelled, more wonderful than its predecessor. 
There would be no “ writing out” the author of the 
Arabian Nights. But, had they only one author f 
Could the overflowings of one imagination furnish 
forth such a tide of fiction? Or were these marvellous 
tales collected by slow degrees from different lips— 
chaunted, perhaps, to enliven the long night in the 
caravanserai, or to cheer the hot halt in the desert? 

Most of the supernatural beings of Oriental fiction 
have been reproduced in the fairy literature of other 
lands. Its genies, however, stand alone in their 
vastness—peculiar to the bold fancy of the Persian 
fiction-weaver. In the magi of castern tale, however, 
are to be found the prototypes of the enchanters of 
other lands. The ogre of ours is nothing else than 
the ghoul of Oriental story; while it is equally clear 
that from the peri of Takia sprung the fairy of 
Europe. And, in this particular, we cannot but think 
that we have improved upon the original. Beautiful 
was the peri—pure in mind, high in aspiration, rich 
in affection. Yet is there something still more deli- 
cate in Oberon and Titania. They are what Campbell 
called humming-birds— 


“ Atoms of the rainbow fluttering round.” 


How glorious was their moonlight revelry beneath 
the broad-leaved oaks! How deftly they tripped it, 
and yet hurt no blade of the dewy grass, which grew 
the greener from their touch! Mortal eve might not 
view them, except the eye of genius, which once be- 
held and recorded the vision of a “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” But although Titania was bewitched by the 
love-plant, ere dawn the spell was broken, and the de- 
licate pageant faded with the starlight! The fairies 
of the more northern countries of Europe were less ex- 
quisitely delicate beings than their compeers of the 
sunny south. They were capricious—spiteful ; they 
envied men their condition, and often wrought them 
evil; their state was splendid, yet it was deceptive ; 
and when the court rode forth with ‘bit and bridle 
ringing,’’ no mortal whose dazzled eyes beheld the 
scene could guess that its glory was delusion —that the 
green-robed throng were anxious and unhappy, spite 
their pretended gaiety, for every seventh year a tri- 
bute was to be paid to hell—that their shining palaces 
were grim caves—their prancing steeds, ragweed 
switches—their broad picces, clipped leaves. The 
fairies of the Aricl and Titania mould dwelt “ under 
the blossom that hangs from the bough,” and warbled 
low melodies to the nightingale ; but the king of the 
northern fairy—the Danish ballad informs us— 

“ —Wonned within the bill, 
And like wind in the porch of a ruin’d church 
His voice was ghastly shrill.” 
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—The northern elves were woodland in their predilec- 
tions ; they loved the forest and the deer, but though 
they protected wild, they persecuted tame animals, and 
no farmer’s cow was safe from their flint-hearted ar- 
rows, unless shielded by the magic influence of a 
branch of the rowan tree. Thus we see in the more 
peevish, deceitful, and gross northern fairy, the in- 
fluence of the less sunny climes, and the sterner and 
more gloomy cast of thought of the Teutonic nations. 
Let us go farther north still, and amid the rocks and 
snows, and stormy firths of Norway and Lapland, we 
shall find that the fairy entirely disappears, or dege- 
nerates into a mis-shapen and malignant elf, hauntin; 
sepulchral caverns, or the dreary galleries of deserte 
mines, The imaginations of the bards of Scandinavia 
were as vigorous as they were gloomy; they sang— 
“Round the shores where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale; 
In the halls where Runic Odin, 
Howls his war-song to the gale ;” 

and they attuned their lays and legends to the stern 
scenery which surrounded them. Continually engaged 
in war or the chase, they well knew the value of iron, 
and it is a characteristic attribute of their supernatural 
creations, that the elves were all cunning workmen in 
metals—that they laboured by the lurid glare of un- 
earthly fires in forging swords and battle-axes, before 
whose dints weapons and armour framed by human 
hands cracked and splintered like glass. 

The domestic tendencies of our own land bred up a 
peculiar species of household gobi, occasionally use- 
ful, but more frequently troublesome. He was a sort 
of supernatural servant of all work, and had no objec- 
tion to dirty work; such were the brownies of Scot- 
land. We are not aware whether their English bre- 
thren rejoiced in any distinctive generic appellation, but 
Milton has drawn their portraiture, and— 

“Tells how the drudgin goblin sweat, 
To earn the cream-bowl duly set, 
‘When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy fiail hath thrashed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then lays him down, the lubber fiend, 
And stretched out all the chimney’s length, * 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 
And crop full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings.” 

In Scotland, as well as England, brownies appear to 
have been a milk-loving race—and, in consequence, the 
occasional committers of petty larceny in the dairy. 
In apie, however, of his domestic labours, the absence 
of the brownie was generally considered better than 
his company. It is recorded that a farmer near the 
Borders, being sorely annoyed by the freaks of his 
supernatural inmate, who was continually turning the 
house out of the windows, determined to dodge the 
brownie by “ flitting,” Anglice, removing to another 
dwelling. Accordingly the honest man packed up bag 
and baggage and set off. A neighbour accosted him 
on the way. “TI am leaving the old place,” quoth the 
brownie-haunted ; “nobody could live with such an 
evil spirit as we have been plagued with there.” —“ Oh, 
yes, John, we're flitting, you see, we're flitting,” 
chimed in a well-known voice from the interior of a 
churn, which was packed on the top of the lug, 
cart; and brownie popped out his head and nodded 
epee to the new comer. Imagine the farmer’s 
face 
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The Germans have a noble Ghosteology. Amid the 
smoke of their tobacco pipes have they seen strange 
visions. The Hartz and the Brocken are the places 
on earth ‘where spirits most do congregate.” Along 
the Rhine, indeed, there is a tolerable sprinkling of the 
unearthly, but the Rhine ghosts are mostly common- 
place. The spirits of ancient barons clothed in ancient 
armour, and going clashing about in ancient castles, 
may be respectable ghosts, but they have no preten- 
sions to belong to the a tony And as for the 
Lurley maid luring the boatmen over the cataract by 
her singing, we think of the syrens of yore and refuse 
the claim to originality of the modern water sprite. 
*Tis in the recesses of the pine forests that the genuine 
German ghostly people dwell. There stalks the 
Brocken spirit—crowned with a chaplet of oak leaves, 
and bearing a broken branch in its shadowy grasp. 
There sweeps the wild huntsman, the flying Daal 
man of the land, with horn and whoop and hollo, 
careering over the trees a whirlwind of men, and dogs, 
and horses. And there is it—in deep dark glens, 
amid the waving of sombre pines, that the charcoal- 
burner, keeping his midnight watch, seeth a bonfire 
kindled, and dark shadows passing and repassing be- 
fore it. With trembling limbs and bristling hair he 
maketh his way towards it. The blaze pales as he 
approaches—then vanishes. Taking heart of grace he 
rushes to the spot—and lo!—the greensward whereon 
the fire leaped, and blazed, and crackled, is crisp and 
unscathed ; and the boughs, round which the fierce 
flames twined, and roared, and wreathed, are green, 
and fresh, and wet with the dews of midnight ! 

Witches are the productions of later times than 
fairies, and we suspect that many of the tales of our 
beloved twopenny books are of more recent manufac- 
ture than is generally believed, from the circumstance 
of witches aad fairies being very frequently confounded 
therein. Now here is a grievous wrong to the “ land 
of faerie.”” Witches are all very well in their way, and 
we have all due respect for them; but we cannot con- 
sent to have our little, moonlight-dancing, green-robed 
elves made up into old women, like Mother Hubbard, 
with a crutch, a sugar-loaf cap, and high-heeled shoes. 
No; let the fairy lurk in butter-cups, drink dew from 
acorns, and dance in rings beneath the oaks—the wit- 
ches may bestride their broomsticks, every one with her 
black cat on her shoulders, and fly off, like so many 
aerial machines, to keep their devil’s Sabbath ; but let 
not the revels of the one tribe interfere with those of 
the other. We are for no cross breeds—no mules. 
Fairies are fairies, and witches witches, to the end of 
the chapter; and, by the way, English witches had a 
curious national peculiarity. The continental sister- 
hood rode on goats or broomsticks ; but we were always 
a nautically-inclined people, and accordingly our witches 
sailed in sieves ! 

In fairy tales, be they from the East, West, North, 
or South, it is pleasing to trace the superiority 
awarded to ingenuity over brute force. Every body 
will remember the fisherman and the genie. Never was 
any one more completely done than was the rebellious 
servant of King Solomon. One cannot help chuckling 
at the simplicity of the genie in repacking himself in 
the copper vessel. However, he profited by expe- 
rience, like other fools; and on making his second exit 
from the vase, very naively kicks it into the sea. A 
less brilliant device than the fisherman’s, however, has 
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been successful. In @ Persian tale, a ghoul informs 
a merchant that unless he can prove himself to be as 
strong as his host (the scene is the ghoul’s cave) he 
will have the pleasure of dining—not with him—but 
onhim. The ghoul lifts a stone and squeezes it, until 
it distils forth a fluid. The merchant takes an egg for 
a stone and squeezes it to as good purpose as the peb- 
ble has been squeezed before. The ghoul then flings 
a second stone into the air, so high that nobody sees 
it come down again; the merchant lets loose a bird, 
and the ghoul is cheated a second time. Verily, these 
gentry were easily deceived. One lawyer would have 

een more than a match for all the ghouls that ever 
feasted on churchyard rottenness. Our own giants, 
too, were as silly as they were big. The extensive 
gentleman who ripped up his stomach instead of an 
outside bag of hasty peda really deserves no com- 
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miseration. To such stupidity we can only say, 
“sarved you right.” He was a Welsh giant, if we 
remember, and really did no credit to the leek. 

It would be easy to adduce many instances of the 
usually generous and manly spirit which runs through 
our nursery literature, but we forbear. Poetic justice 
is always strictly awarded. The morale is universally 
good. By these tales a child’s best sympathies are 
stirred—its imagination is set to work, and we will 
answer for it that in his future life the man will often 
think with gratitude and affection of those wildly 
sana beings, indissolubly mingled up with his 
childhood’s reminiscences of half forgotten, yet happ 
days, when he knew no care or toil, and when a laug 
was as casily raised by the grotesque oddity of Tom 
Thumb, as a tear was drawn by the sad fate of the 
Babes in the Wood. 
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OR, THE METEMPSYCHOSIS OF A SOBER IRISHMAN. 


BY PIERS SHAFTON, GENT. 


Omnia mutantur; nihil interit. Errat, et illinc 
Hue venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus; éque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster ; nec tempore deperit ullo. 
Utque novis fragilis signatur cera figuris, 
Nec manet ut fucrat, nec formas servat casdem ; 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est: animam sic semper candem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 
Ovip Meram. Lib. XV. 


“ Warrer! another glass; that will be my six- 
teenth !” 

All who admire a terse and ry expressive style, 
must necessarily be delighted with this brief but pithy 
address of mine to Jacob, who officiates as waiter at 
that delectable retreat for gentlemen about town, “ the 
Cat and Pepper-box”’ in Covent Garden. I have stated 
the exact number of the tumbler I called for, and for 
a reason which I don’t apprehend will be considered in 
the language of the parliamentary committees either 
‘frivolous or vexatious.” Many of the highly privi- 
leged few who have listened to the marvellous rela- 
tion that I am about to state, have had the bad taste 
to insinuate, that at the period to which it refers, I 
must have been under the influence of the juice of the 

pe; or, probably, of some even still more potent 

everage,—in plain language, for I scorn to compro- 
mise with my detractors, that I must have been 
drunk! I indignantly spurn the base suggestion, 
and call the past—my exemplary character for abste- 
miousness ; the present—my well known habits of 
temperance and frugality, (of which, by the way, I 
can get the certificate of Father O'Leary, the parish 
priest,—if my own testimony on that point needs 
corroboration,) and the future—the admiring pos- 


terity to which these ingenuous records will descend, 
affording me, as my particular friend, the Editor 
of the Tis amiwanee Macazine, assures me they 
must do, a snug inheritance of immortal fame !— 
Yes! I call the past, the present, the future, as 
witnesses to character! I ask them—I proudly ask 
them—does not every action of my life contradict the 
possibility of my being, at the time referred to, under 
vinous or spirituous excitement? On second thoughts, 
I will not call them—such testimony is unnecessary— 
figures, at least a figure will refute the mpenerons, the 
foundationless insinuation,—the sixteenth is a golden 
number ; it is the number that acquits me. My tem- 
perance walks out of court “without a stain on her 
character,” as the magistrate at Bow Street feelingly 
and beautifully pee on discharging Ikey Solomons 
from insutticiency of evidence. To be drunk, as- 
sumes, @ priori, the fact of having drunk; and, 2 
Jortiori, the circumstance of having drunk too much : 
—if that is not logic, I don’t know what is. Admit- 
ting these premises, how could I be drunk, when I had 
only taken sixteen—mark, bué sixteen tumblers of 
whiskey toddy!!! 

The circumstance may not appear quite so logical, 
and yct to mysclf it assumes an air of more than ma- 
thematical certainty,—that had the number I called 
for been less in the numerical scale, I really might 
have hesitated before I had decided whether I was in- 
toxicated or not. Indeed, if I had given as the number 
of glasses I had taken, five, six, seven, or eight, I 
should, beyond all doubt, have conceded that I might 
have been the worse for what I had imbibed,—nay, 
farther, that I must have been drunk, and no mistake 
about it. This apparent inconsistency only proves 
how fullacious are all known means of judging of 
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others ; and yet, on such evidence as this, how few of 
us would scruple, in pronouncing the guilt of their 
fellow creatures? Many short-sighted individuals 
who hear me acknowledge that after I have taken 
eight tumblers, and have become drunk, would jump 
to the immediate, and yet, notwithstanding, erroneous 
conclusion, that I must be doudly drunk after taking 
sixteen! Poor, infatuated, mistaken, see-no-further- 
than-your-nose Daniels! who thus erect yourselves as 
censors over the morals of your fellow men, behold 
“how plain a tale” will prove that your arguments 
have not literally nor metaphorically a leg to stand 
upon ! 

PMy “way of life” is simply this:—up to the 
twentieth glass I can count with an exactitude worthy 
of the calculating boy, or a chancellor of the exche- 
quer, when the budget shows an improvement on the 
preceding quarter. 4fter that number, by some re- 
markable idiosyncracy—I am reluctant to say obfusca- 
tion of intellect—I can get no farther in the counting 
line, although my capacity for swallowing remains un- 
injured. After passing that Rubicon, my faculty for 
numeration seems suspended—my organ of number is 
numbed. Generally, the first ‘indication is shown by 
oblivion of the preceding correct number, and I then 
invariably begin to count backwards! For instance, 
when my tumblers have arrived at their majority, my 
twenty-first becomes my eighteenth—my twenty- 
second, my seventeenth,—and thus I go on running 
down the scale, until I reach the eighth, seventh, 
sixth, or, on rare occasions, the fifth glass. Whenever 
I do return to either of those units, I am perfectly war- 
ranted in coming to the conclusion that I am really, 
truly, and unmistakingly—drunk ! 

I have said sufficient, I trust, to 
on the mind of the candid reader, that the tumbler I 
referred to was only my sixteenth. I am also particu- 
lar to impress the fact both as to the quality and the 
quantity. I admit that the pewter gill which holds 
what is ‘technically at the bar” termed “a go,” con- 
tained the average complement ; and that I mixed the 
materials with all that hereditary skill and long expe- 
rience for which I am so proverbially distinguished. It 
may be asked—for I have always noticed a most inex- 

licable desire in the human mind, when under the 
influence of some supernatural revelation, to attempt 
to account for it by natural means yet more incredible 
and improbable than an unearthly interposition itself— 
it may be asked, I repeat, whether I might not have 
been labouring under some unaccustomed elevation, or 
some strong excitement on this remarkable evening, 
presuming the trifle I had drunk had not, as it could 
not have, taken any effect on me? My answer is, deci- 
dedly,—no. I happened on that particular night to be 
suffering under one of my low nervous tremors, and 
for which, by the advice of my medical attendant, I am 
obliged to avail myself of some gentle stimulant ; and in 
jence to such recommendation I usually select 
Irish whiskey of the genuine small-still manufactory. 
Besides, the evening had been a dull one ; our worthy 
host, who had hitherto done something towards keep- 
ing us alive, about twelve o'clock issued forth a most 
terrific yawn, apologizing for it with “Beg pardon, 
gentlemen—but you know you kept me up until half- 
pee five this morning!”—(Bad taste decidedly of 

‘apster’s, for if he were kept up, were not we kept up 
with him?) The yawn had its usual contagious effect, 
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and circulated with infinite more briskness than the 
last preceding joke. We all yawned; some actually 
drained their tumblers and went to sleep; others me- 
chanically went through the same ceremony, without 
taking any thing by the motion, having previously 
drained off their contents ; while the professional gen- 
tlemen, with their eyes hermetically sealed by the 
gluey fingers of Morpheus, warbled forth ‘“ Happy 
Land!” with a snoring accompaniment in most har- 
monious unison with their somniferous lullaby. The 
gas burnt dimly—the snores increased both in number 
and volume—the waiters nodded as they leant by the 
door—even the smoke from the cigars seemed too 
sleepy to dispel its own clouds, and hung in heavy 
wreaths around the sleepers’ heads. Could I be 
excited, I then ask, under such overpowering influ- 
ences 7 _ 

My sixteenth tumbler was mixed ; gently stirring it, 
I sipped it by way of approval. That Sp was sufleieat, 
The steam ascended to ny penetrated my nostrils with 


a grateful and enlivening theendy e aroma of the 
delicious nectar mi which seemed 
warmed or rather b ah le flame! I felt 
my pulse beat with quickef fnovement, my blood 
tingled and danced pith a imo, lively measure, and 
my senses were gn A very shgft notice ‘lapped in 







Elysium.” Cerpail Ciyce presented to 






her yotaries ougl nee been, if it was not, of 
mountain dew. g wi the Drgchenfels (which, 
I believe, is a patticuls y aie 1 somewhere 
near the Rhine) iad in all p ability a small contra- 


band still, from which the glass was filled that she 
offered to the pleasure-secking Faust; and Comus 
must have been in freland, for he fever could have 
had the audacity to endeavour to intoxicate a young 
lady of genteel connexions with anything less seducing 
than pune potheen with the true turf-flavour. 
Scarcely had I sipped the smoking beverage, before I 
felt regenerated. If at that moment I had been asked 
if I happened to know one Cornelius O'Callaghan (a 
name to which I had previously for two and forty 
on promptly responded), I should have stared in 

lank surprise ; indeed I felt my old original existence 
walk clean out of its earthly tabernacle, and a new, 
bright, dazzling, and joyous one, take its place. 
‘Visions of the sweet south” swam before my eyes. 
I seemed to breathe once more the pure air of my own 
beloved Italy (how the deuce it became mine I never 
could make out),—I saw the clear, cloudless skies 
above me,—I felt their divinest influence stealing over 
me, penetrating and subduing me; then came the vo- 
luptuous melodies of my native clime, or rather of my 
new native clime,—I heard the peasants of the Cam- 
pagna trolling their evening song,—ecstatic sounds fell 
on my ears, and I could hardly refrain from giving them 
utterance ; who was I? what was 1? why what mad- 
ness not to know myself—my identity immediately 
occurred,—I was Rusin1! 

Directly the consciousness of my actual being re- 
turned to me; the scene appéared to change ; the dingy, 
dark room, of thirty fect long by twenty broad, ex- 
panded itself into a magnificent theatre; the gloomy 
boxes into the crimson and gilded Jogés of the Italian 
Opera House; the sickly gas and its smoky burners, 
into the brilliant and burnished chandeliers; and the 
taglionied and mackintoshed occupiers, into the elegant 
and fascinating Aaditués that grace that most delight- 
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ful and aristocratic atmosphere. I believed myself on 
the stage,—I heard Costa play the symphony, and all 
eyes seemed to be fixed in expectant delighton me. I 
advanced, seizing the wondering Jacob by the hand, 
who at that moment appeared in white muslin, and 
dishevelled hair, like the impassioned Grisi, and pro- 
ceeded to what I imagined were the foot lights, and 
commenced rivi tu. 





Before I proceed farther, it is but candid of me to 
observe, that numerous and varied as my accomplish- 
ments are universally admitted to be,—and to enume- 
rate them would, I fear, involve me in a charge of 
egotism,—singing is not one of them. Although pas- 
sionately devoted to the arts, and the Muses’ most 
faithful admirer, singing, by some extraordi over- 
sight in my early education, was overlooked. At 
sparring, I may ay that few who are not profes- 
sional members of the ring can take the shine out of 
me. On the river, I will pull with any crack water- 
man between Oxford and Gravesend ;—at cricket, I 
can stop a ball with any “eleven,” whether gentle- 
men or players, between Lord’s Ground and Lough 
Swilly. I know, besides, the points of a horse; and 
am, as times go, a neat hand at curing the distemper, 
and won't yield as a farrier to any man. I won the 
prize at the last Red-House match of pigeon-shooting; 
and swam for a wager with the picked men of a man 
of war's crew. As for minor accomplishments, such 
as oyster-eating, punch-mixing, the mathematics, tri- 
gonometry, and rat-killing, I say nothing ;—mention 
them and O'Callaghan, and satisfy yourself! But sing- 
ing I do confess I never took to naturally ;—I have 
heard it indeed said, that all attempts of mine, always 
reminded the hearers, in the high notes of a saw under 
the process of sharpening; and in the lower ones, of 
an overcharged blunderbuss. Painful and humili- 
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ating as this confession of my deficiency must naturally 
be 5 a delicate mind, aevored to eee thing that is 
beautiful, yet I feel in making it I s! not suffer in 
the generous reader’s appreciation of my candour ; 
nor when I add, that all previous attempts of mine to 
‘warble my native wood notes wild,” had ever 
ended in a most palpable break-down. 

But on this memorable evening, what a change came 
over me! It has often been a matter of conjecture, 
whether opera-singers and actors really feel, themselves, 
the same exquisite sense of enjoyment which they are 
capable of communicating to their hearers. I can an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, in the affirmative; nothing could 
exceed the entrancing rapture, which I experienced 
from hearing the two first lines of that my most de- 
lightful aria issuing from my own lips. My enjoy- 
ment was, however, somewhat marred, by the un- 
pleasant voice of an individual, in what ap) to me 
to be one of the pit-stalls, (they ought to be more 
particular whom they admit in such places,) which ex- 
claimed ‘Sit down, O'Callaghan, and don’t be making 
such a blessed fool of yourself!” 

I, however, passed over the interruption with dig- 
nified contempt, and proceeded with my melody, which 
I have already intimated was Italian (but how I could 
have been acquainted with that language is and ever 
will be an undeveloped mystery ; for never more than 
two words, and those the identical viri ¢u, had J ever 
during my real matter-of-fact existence acquired,) in its 
commencement, but which ended, by some extraordi- 
nary association of ideas, with— 

“ And sure, ne'er a pitcher was found whole in Coleraine.” 


I had scarcely returned to the side scenes, where I 
waited, naturally expecting to be recalled to the front 
again by an encore, when I heard a storm arise,— 
“ Turn him out !’—“ Kick him out of the room !”— 
* Pump upon him until he is sober!’ and other simi- 
lar inexplicable phrases. I immediately felt myself to 
be the object of another Tamburini row. I resolved, 
however, not to be overpowered by clamour. From 
the opposite wing I beheld the manager in a perfect 
fever of apprehension, making the most expressive 
grimaces, and violent pantomime, for me to be quiet. 
Little did he know that an Italian scene had warmed 
the blood that was then beginning to simmer within 
me! I determined to address the audience, and facin; 
them (so as to turn my back to the omnibus box,) 
boldly advanced to the orchestra, and bowing reve- 
rently, and placing my hand on my heart, began ™ 
one in very good English, although, I admit, wit! 
a slight Irish accent, but which the forbearance due 
to a foreigner must have pardoned. 

“An alien, and a sojourner in your land, I throw 
myself on the indulgence of a British public, to which 
such an appeal was never made in vain!” (Cries of 
Off, off,” kee interrupted me.) ‘To that public, 
which within these very walls I have so frequently 
thrown into extacies of delight”—(here a most un- 
seemly roar of laughter rather checked my eloquent 
flow). ‘I will not, however, be put down by an inte- 
tested minority, or by the cowardly combination of a 

etty faction.’” (Here I pointed to the omnibus box, 
rom which I could see distinctly six heads belonging 
to as many middle-aged dandies, sibillating between 
their artificial teeth.) ‘I scorn ye—I despise ye all!” 
At this instant I heard, distinctly, as if from Grisi 
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who appeared to be still at my elbow, waiting for her 
cue, “ Drunk, per Dio!” 

At this last insult, I felt the hottest sun that ever 
shone in Italy was nothing like the fire in my brain. 
Tam not drunk,” I indignantly exclaimed ; ‘I never 
was drunk—I never can be drunk: these base calum- 
nies I can shake from me as the lion shakes the dew- 
drops from his mane.” (Here, I commenced shaking 
the visionary Grisi by the collar, until the room re- 
sounded with her cries.) ‘I care not for your hisses, 
nor for your hootings ; they have no more effect on me 
than the petty malice of a flea has upon the hide of a 
rhinoceros!’ I must own I was agreeably surprised 
at the felicity, the vigour, and propriety of this beau- 
tiful simile—which, I need scarcely say, is perfectl 
original, and entirely of my own conception—when 
was startled with a voice murmuring in a low emphatic 
tone, “ BRoUGHAM HIMSELF!” 

‘What unearthly talisman at that moment actuated 
me, I dare not, cannot, divine. Until then, my be- 
lief that I was Rubini might, I am ready to admit, be 
a delusion ; but I now felt perfectly posaie! of my 
real identity. I felt the workings of a powerful, un- 
restrainable mind ; of an imagination forcible and lively ; 
of a sarcasm, like hot-spiced gingerbread, biting and 
burning. A convulsive twitching seized my nose—a 
rapidity of utterance assisted the torrent of my ideas ; 
and the scene, with a rapidity I never yet observed in 
the most successful pantomime, changed from the 
Opera House to the House of Lords. Our host him- 
self was with equal celerity transformed to the Lord 
Chancellor eal very imposing he looked on the 
woolsack) ; while the gentlemen in white four-and- 
ninepenny gossamers, made a most respectable bench 
of bishops. I commenced one of my characteristic 
orations—attacked both sides of the house, and was 
alternately cheered by each as I abused the other; 
every thing and every body seemed to writhe and fall 
beneath me—while my eloquence, like a cataract in 
hysterics, carried all before it; until at last murmurs 
of dissent arose. In vain the chancellor rose to order 
—the bench of bishops in a menacing attitude, each 
with his right reverend fist doubled, bade him defiance 
—the peers on the cross-benches met those on the 
treasury—opposition fell foul of both—a row ensued 
—and the house, amidst the smash of glasses, and the 
extinction of lights, was declared adjourned; and I 
only recollect feeling a very tight hand about the nape 
of my neck, and finding myself somewhat forcibly eject- 
ed from the senatorial chamber, and a few minutes 
afterwards strolling pensively down the Strand. 

I felt at this moment as a disappointed and wounded 
patriot ought to feel. ‘Is it for scenes like this that 
the statesman foregoes the pleasures of rank,—the 
soothing charms of domestic life,—and immolates his 
glorious spirit on the sordid shrine of party? Was 
this the compensation for which a Fox wore out a life 
of expectancy !—that a Burke squandered the richness 
of his intellect, to purchase a minion’s pension !—that 
a Sheridan died the death of a pauper?—that a Canning 
saw, after years of toil and energetic struggling, the 
crown snatched from him by the cold clutch of death, 
just as the glittering bauble was illuminating his pre- 
maturcly-wrinkled brow?” How long this burst of elo- 
quence would have continued, I know not, if another 
metamorphosis of a more tranquil character was not 
awaiting me; for at this moment my eye caught the 
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church of Saint Mary-le-Strand, looking, while silvered 
by the waning moonbeams, and standing in clear and 
beautiful relief against the sky of the coming morning, 
as holy and as softly pure as its sacred sponsor when 
breathing in mimic life from the canvas of Carlo Doli, 
or Sasso Ferrato. For the first time in my life I felt 
myself to be a poet! The animosity of the recent de- 
bate passed away likea feverish dream from my bewil- 
dered mind ; the glaring lights, the heated atmosphere, 
and the confusing noises of the senate-house, all dis- 
appeared ; and as the fresh breeze of the morning met 
me asI paced towards Waterloo Bridge, I felt myself 
sliding by ‘‘short and easy stages,” into a new and 
yet more beautiful existence. 

I gained the bridge. As I looked upon the vene- 
rable abbey, scarcely discernible in the distance, grey 
with the sanctifying influence of preceding centuries— 
at the opposite Parliament House, so recently the scene 
of such angry clamour, but now seemingly steeped in 
repose—at the vast roof of the Opera House, the arena 
of my triumph and my shame; and as I saw the noble 
river gliding softly by, as if bearing to the distant ocean 
some secret and mysterious message, who shall say 
that my inspiration was of the moment, and that 
I was not a poet born? To myself, my identity with 
some great and elevated being was beyond the admis- 
sion of adoubt. Beautiful poetical images arose inmy 
mind, unfelt and unknown before, but which onl 
quired the magic influence of such a scene, and the 
subdued feeling of such an hour, to start into breath- 
ing existence. Every thing wore an unaccustomed 
garb: the very shot manufactory on the opposite bank 
of the river, which I had so often seared as an un- 
sightly obelisk, now seemed like a ruined column of 
Palmyra, invested with a spell of the past. The stone 
effigy of the forest lord on the Lion Brewery was to 
me the national emblem, guarding in proud defiance 
the opposite city. The sky above me, the water around 
me, the waning stars above, and their still dimmer re- 
flection below—each and all seemed clothed with attri- 
butes that they had never before possessed. I felt 
myself soaring from things earthly, and to assimilate 
myself with the heavens that were shining above me. 
Up to this hour I can confidently declare, that with 
the exception of a rebus (the copyright of which I 
presented to my tobacconist at a time he was making 
some vague allusion to an old cigar account), I never 
wrote two lines of poetry in my life (I am not quite 
sure whether I ever read a couple); but on this new 
light illuminating me, I felt I could have composed an 
Iliad off hand, or turned the racing calendar into an 
epic. As it was, I actually extemporised the following 
sonnet— 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

I had scarcely uttered, or rather improvised the 
concluding line, before the consciousness of him whose 
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words they were, came across me; they were un- 
doubtedly mine, and fresh from the mint of my brain, 
with my own thoughts and style impressed on the face 
of them, as intelligibly as the profile of our blessed 
sovereign is stamped on a four-penny piece (and any 
one who takes the trouble of comparing my usual form 
of expression will easily recognize my claim) ; and yet, 
it is equally true that they were Wordsworth’s, 0 
affirmatives, scholiasts declare, make a negative; but 
on this occasion, they acted with a more decent regard 
to the law of nature, and produced an offspring of their 
own breed—a plump affirmative. In a word, I was 
‘Worpswortu—and no mistake! 

Once more I was wandering by my own beautiful 

Rydal water, with my beloved Grasmere in the dis- 
tance: those lakes by whose margins I had spent my 
foal my manhood, and now my declining age. The 
lofty Helvellyn was before me, whose mossy sides and 
rugged steeps I had so often clambered, and with the 
assistance of my staff clambered still. I yet imbibed 
the same sources of inspiration from the same hal- 
lowed fountains ; and nature drank in with my eyes, 
and filtered through my brain, generated life—immortal 
life—which will live as long as song shall endure; and 
only die when the world itself becomes a sound, and a 
name. 

It certainly was a very remarkable thing that I 
should discover myself to be Wordsworth, above all 
other people in the world, in so sudden and so unex- 

tad manner : he being a gentleman, who, much as 
Y respect him, I am ready to admit has few tastes in 
common with myself—or rather I should have said, 
with my every-day self. Together we snight be com- 
red to whiskey-punch, a delightful and consistent 
bevcres in itself, But formed of the most discordant 
and opposite materials. He, from his simple and tran- 
sparent nature, was like the pure element itself, and 
from the love he bears his fellow creature, the sugar 
also; while I was the ardent spirit—all fire and vigour, 
with, I must confess, the slightest possible squeeze of 
the lemon. (N.B. I never made a simile until my 
transformation into Mr. Wordsworth.) 

It certainly is worth while to be a man of genius, if 
it is only for five minutes! I could hardly believe the 
evidence of my senses, that this was the same Thames 
that I had so often passed over on previous occasions. 
It then only looked Tike a broad and rather dirty piece 
of water with nothing to relieve its monotony but the 
quick succession of coal barges, and diminutive steam- 
ers. Such was my impression on viewing it as Mr. 
O'Callaghan, but how widely different as Mr. Words- 
worth! The soft air gently played on the surface of 
the water, and dallied amorously with the willing rip- 
ples; and the sinking moon almost touching its own 
reflection, formed a line of burnished silver uniting the 
material element with the upper world. The spirits 
of gentleness and peace, like ministering angels, Rate 
around, and cast their subduing spell over the regions. 
The very houses on each side of the river seemed 
wrapped in slumber, and their vulgar attributes lost in 
the deep repose in which they were buried; the 
wharves and manufactories, flung into masses of deep 
shadow, lent a pictorial relicf to the silver brightness 
with which they were contrasted; and the twinkling 
lights of the far-off bridge, subdued by the distance, 
with the grey abbey dimly visible in the opposing lights 
of the departing night and the approaching morning, 
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gave a picturesque finish to the enchanting picture. 
It certainly :s worth while to be a poet, if it is only for 
five minutes ! 

And certainly I did right to enter fully into the 
Spirit of the character, as long as it lasted; for the 
Muses and I were doomed to have but a short acquain- 
tance. In the midst of my poetical abstraction, I was 
startled by a touch on the shoulder; and I must ob- 
serve, that if there is one part of my person that I feel 
more nervous about being touched upon than another, 
it is on the shoulder,—and, I believe, this peculiarity 
of mine is not remarkable. It was, however, no bailiff, 
but a woman, and that a lovely woman, who adopted 
this primitive mode of salutation :— 

Upon his hand she laid her own; 

Light was the touch, but it thrill’d to the bone, 
And shot a chillness to his heart, 

Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 
Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 
He could not loose him from its hold— 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 
As those thin figures long and white, 

Froze thro’ his blood, by her touch that night. 


I beheld, indeed a vision of all but supernatural 
beauty. Who would not feel a fluttering at his heart, 
in meeting at four o’clock in the morning, in so lonely 
a spot, a female form in white,—even I, Wordsworth 
himself, felt a palpitation bencath my upper ribs! I 
have said the figure was in white, but with a liberal and 
fanciful distribution of pink, inasmuch as she wore 
ae ribbons to her bonnet, a pink sash streaming from 

er waist, pink stockings, and very pink cheeks! Alone 
at that hour in the morning, the lovely apparition, but 
for the last demonstration of colour, would have looked 
like a denizen of the world of spirits. Although not 
at all ghostly, there was still something “singularly 
wild and beautiful” in her appearance. To add to 
the picturesque effect, she was singing a plaintive air 
which came on my bafiled ear “like the sweet south.” 
Thad certainly heard the strain before, for it saluted 
me “like some well remembered air,” but whether in 
some former state of existence, or at the promenade 
concerts, I will not undertake to determine. 

Where is the marble heart that has not melted over 
Sterne’s pathetic description of Maria, the Maid of 
Malines, and her favorite goat? Shall smile of deri- 
sion prophane the recollection of that mysterious 
meeting when I confess the object of the present fair 
one’s lamentation appeared to be another member of 
the animal kingdom? I could with difficulty catch the 
murmuring sounds that fell from her lips; they evi- 
dently referred to ‘a donkey,” and to some unfeeling 
suggestion of “wollopping him,” if he “didn't go.” 
The bare suggestion of such a return to the faithful 
brute’s affection, seemed to fill the lovely wanderer 
with emotion of indignant denial; and she answered, 
“No, no, no!” with an emphasis that at once assured 
you of the impossibility of such ungencrous treatment. 

Immediately, an unconscious sympathy arose in my 
breast, for the unknown fair. It was evident she was 
in distress, or why should she be wandering from her 
peaceful home, perhaps some rural cot, embosomed in 
jasmine, on the Surrey side of the bridge, at that 
hour? Why should she be uttering such dolorous 
sounds of complaint? She was in grief; and although 
the subject of her sorrow might only be an ass, was 
she the first maiden that an ass had taught to suffer ? 
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That donkey might have been the donkey of her 
youth—identified with the years of her smiling in- 
fancy; it might have been associated with all that was 
beautiful, “‘ when love and life alike were new;’” it 
might have been the sharer of her happiness, the con- 
soler of her sorrows! Feelings of philanthropy took 
possession of me; a love for the whole human race 
seemed all at once to animate me. I felt a clinging to 
my species, and was evidently lapsing out of the poct 
into the philanthropist. Recollections of the prisons 
Thad visited (in some of which my stay was not alto- 
gether the result of pure voluntary benevolence,)—of 
the captives F had diseredic of the injured and os 
pressed, whose cause I had vindicated,—of the hospitals 
I had inspected,—of the charities I had supported, 
came in a flood to my mind, and gladdened my 
memory with their retrospection ;—certainly I must be 
somebody else :—why, who could I be, but Mrs. Fry? 

The instant I felt conviction of this change in my 
sex, which for the reader’s information, I beg to state, 
was made with the same facility as each of my preced- 
ing transformations, new feelings of bashfulness and 
daicicy seized me. As an Irishman, I need scarcely 
say, I was always a modest man; but I beg to assure 
those who have never been so metamorphosed, that 
that is a very different thing to being a modest woman. 
The first feminine indication I experienced, was a sis- 
terly regard for my unfortunate companion. My sym- 
pathies were aroused for her forlorn situation, as well 
as for the affection which she testified for the brute 
companion of her thoughts, A sudden conviction that 
she might have wandered from virtue’s track, flashed 
across me; and with all the benevolence, which was 
the primary characteristic of my new character, I ad- 
vanced nearer to her ! Pointing to the other side of the 
water, where the Magdalene was standing, I dwelt 
with all the fervour and eloquence I could command 
on the excellencies of that Institution, which had re- 
ceived so many of her erring sisters to its bosom ; and 
where so’many lost sheep had been reclaimed. Nor 
did I forget to expatiate in glowing terms on the Fe- 
male Penitentiary, and promised, that even to her its 
portals should be opened; and that I would myself, 
guard her to its protecting walls. To all which sug- 
gestions she made no other reply, than chanting in a 
more vigorous tone than ever, the burthen of that 
favourite but mysterious ditty— 


“D’ye think I would wollop him, 
No! No! No!” 


Just at the moment, when I flattered myself that 
my persuasions were about producing the desired in- 
fluence on the wanderer, and the emphatic ‘“ No, no, 
ho” was dwindling into a faintly uttered negative, I 
was aroused from my dreams of universal philan- 
thropy by a deep sepulchral voice, which muttered 
from beneath an oil-skin cape ‘“‘ Move on.” 

Gazing at the form from whence this mysterious man- 
date emanated, I beheld in the waning moon-light, a 
scarcely perceptible figure, of more than ordinary 
height, clothed in sombre habiliments. A smile of 
scornful meaning played on his features, as with a cold 
and scrutinizing gaze he surveyed us. Awe and 
astonishment tied my tongue! When F recovered my 
utterance, I exclaimed, ‘“‘ Who, and what art thou ?”” 
in the same low and hollow voice he murmured, point- 
ing to his collar, “I am A 45!” 
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I had heard my grandfather speak of Wilkes and 45; 
as if 45 was the most interesting and talked of object in 
creation. I had heard the same venerable individual 
refer to those who were out in 45; who were done b 
45 ; and who were beheaded, ruined and “‘catawam- 
pously chawed” up by the redoubtable 45; but never 
did I expect to behold with my material eyes the mighty, 
the mysterious, 45 himsclf. 

When the first feeling of surprise had subsided, I, 
consistently with the new change in my existence, re- 
verently curtsied ; the unearthly visitor, however, 
made no other return to my salutation, than a grim 
smile, and in an instant afterwards passing his arm 
within my own (which with the consciousness of the 
recent change in my sex, I could not but consider as 
an unwarrantable liberty,) he uttered in the same deep 
tones, “* You must come along with me!” 

Was this a messenger from the land of spirits come 
purposely to introduce me to the invisible world? 
Overcome with feelings of indefinite awe and appre- 
hension, I stood still without testifying the slightest 
alacrity to avail myself of this unexpected invitation. 
A frown, however, darkened his unearthly features, 
and marks of impatience seemed to give them a 
human though any thing but pleasing expression, 
as he somewhat hoarsely ejaculated, ‘What, won’t 
you?” 
ea Where wouldst thou lead me to—spirit or man, 
I implore you say?” I enquired, with that earnest- 
ness of tone and expressive action which my friend 
Higgs (who does the leading melo-dramatic business 
at the Victoria) occasionally assumes in his best parts. 

“To the station-house, so come along, and don’t 
stand spouting there like a blessed fool as you are!” 
was the somewhat coarse rejoinder. 

A feeling of doubt for a moment crossed my mind, 
that this was after all an uncarthly messenger, and not 
a plain, material, matter-of-fact police-constable—but 
it was but fora moment, The recollection of whom I 
then was, and what had ever been my mission, the 
object of my beautiful and philanthropic existence, 
immediately occurred to me. Was I not Mrs. Fry? 
and was it not my vocation to visit the cells of tle 
captive, the dungeon of the distressed? How could I 
be more consistently, more heroically pursuing my 
destiny than in surveying the interior of a station- 
house? Should I not there find opportunities for the 
display of my benevolence—for the practical investiga- 
tion of those evils which it had been the cherished 
desire of my previous existence to ameliorate and to 
reform? 

With this comforting assurance, I withont a mur- 
mur or further hesitation accompanied my mysterious 
guide, leaving the lovely wanderer to find her own 
way to the Magdalene or the Penitentiary. Arrived 
at the station-house, I was received by the inspector 
with a deference and gravity worthy of my’ sex, and 
the disinterested object of my praiseworthy life. The 
worthy functionary was scated at a table with an open 
book before him; and, after a short colloquy with a 
subordinate official, he proceeded to write what I pre- 
sumed to be, and have no doubt was, a brief record of 
the time when so illustrious a visitor as myself had 
honoured the establishment with an inspection. 

My name being demanded, when I uttered “ Eliza- 
beth Fry,” the whole of the official party exchanged 
looks of intelligence. In a moment afterwards, as if 
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aroused to a sense of the honour so unexpectedly con- 
ferred upon him, and to the object of my visit, the 
inspector rose, and with somewhat of an imperious 
tone awoke two other blue-coated guardians of the 
night, who were slumbering near the spot on which I 
was then standing. 

In a moment, the object of this movement was in- 
telligible ; it was doubtless to enable me to see the inte- 
rior of the establishment, the economy of its domes- 
tic arrangements, the order and classification of its 
respective wards, and the safety and convenience of its 
general construction. I immediately prepared to follow 
my attendants, who, late as the hour was, seemed de- 
termined to give my visit all the importance it de- 
served, by ranging themselves into the following pro- 
cession :— 

Poxice Inspector! 
(With charge book in hand, and pen behind his ear.) 


Two Porice Consrasues!! 
(With staves of office, and extra cuffs denoting they 
were on duty.) 
Mysetr! !! 


GaoLer, 
(With a remarkably large and heavy key.) 


When fairly ushered within the interior of the es- 
tablishment, my conductors, with great delicacy of 
tact, left me to make my own observations undisturbed ; 
but not, however, until they had pointed out a stone 
bench, on which I might ruminate at my leisure. 

In the midst of my benevolent reflections on the 
propagation of crime, and the best method for check- 
Ing its increase, I began to feel drowsy, and in the 
course of the deep slumber that followed, I was visited 

+ with a most remarkable vision. Not only was I Ru- 
bini, Brougham, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Fry, but each 
and every of those distinguished individuals at one and 
the same time ; although with a little confusion of their 
respective attributes. As Wordsworth, I saw myself 
vehemently applauding Tapsters at the ‘Cat and 
Pepper-box ;” and again, with doubtful characters, on 
Waterloo Bridge. With Rubini, I was in fierce debate 
in the House of Lords, knocking to pieces in a brilliant 
reply a florid but illogical answer to one of my crack 
speeches. As Brougham, I was dispensing flannel 
petticoats, and tickets for a lying-in hospital ; and as 
Mrs. Fry, I was standing before the foot-lights of the 
Italian Opera, ravishing the cars of a delighted and 
fashionable audience ! 

“ Another change came o'er the spirit of my dream.” 
Before I was fairly awake, I found mye standing 
opposite Mr. Vall, the magistrate of Bow Street. 
How I got there is a mystery yet unexplained— 
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whether I travelled on the triumphal arch of a rainbow, 
or on the more domestic vehicle of a broomstick, or by 
the yet more common-place medium of the police om- 
nibus, is a mystery like the authorship of the letters of 
Junius, and the murder of Mrs. Donatty, yet to be 
explained. I will not, however, undertake to relate 
what passed on that my first introduction to that ex- 
cellent magistrate, for my recollection is, I am free to 
admit, rather confused. The circumstance, however, 
formed the subject of a cruel hoax, which some good- 
natured friends pointed out to me in the newspapers 
of the following day. I merely insert it here as an 
instance how truth may be perverted; the reader is 
aware, from my own candid revelations, of the real 
facts. I feel, therefore, already possessed of his indig- 
nation when he reads the following pretended report of 
my examination. 
“ Bow Srreet. 

“‘A middle-aged gentleman of respectable appear- 
ance, whose name was entered in the charge sheet as 
Ex1zaBetu Fry, but whose real cognomen appeared 
by some cards in his possession to be CorNELIUS 
O’CaLiacHan, was brought before Mr. Hall yester- 
day morning on a charge of being drunk and dis- 
orderly. 

<< Police constable A 45, deposed, that he found the 
accused on Waterloo Bridge, between four and five 
o'clock that morning, talking in a very excited strain 
toa nymph of the par‘, and refusing to discontinue 
at witness's request. Mr. O’Callaghan talked a good 
deal of spirits, and according to the policeman’s testi- 
mony it was very certain he had been making 
tolerably free with them. 

“Mr. O'Callaghan however vehemently repudiated 
the idea of his being intoxicated; but unfortunately 
for the consistency of his defence, a cool slumber in 
the station-house iad not completely restored him to 
the customary enjoyment of his intellects. After a 
rambling speech, in the course of which he introduced 
very frequently the names of Lord Brovcuam, Mr. 
Worpsworru the poet, Signor Rustni, and Mrs. 
Fry the celebrated philanthropist, he with the gravest 
face imaginable, thanked the worthy magistrate for his 
politeness in obtaining for him so excellent an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the prison discipline, which he as- 
sured Mr. Hall he should give a most faithful account 
of in his next report to the House of Commons. 

“Mr. Hau having politely expressed his satisfaction 
that the accused had been so much gratified, fined him 
five shillings for being drunk; and Mr. Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, alias Lord Brougham, alias Signor Rubini, 
alias Mr. Wordsworth, alins Mrs. Fry, was accordingly 
discharged, with a friendly recommendation not to be 
in too great a hurry to visit the court a second time.” 
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BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 





PART IV. 


Brine encoutaged to proceed with my reminiscences 
of past times, I resume my task with the description 
of a character now entirely extinct, but which sixty 
years ago was one of no trifling importance—the 
Mountebank Doctor. As yet quack medicines 
were not! A few established formule had been 
handed down to us by our ancestors; but the myste: 
which excited curiosity was not an ignorance of their 
ingredients, but rather admiration of the wonderful 
precautions to be observed in their preparation. Plants 
were to be gathered in the wane of the moon, and es- 
pecially three days before the new moon, and with the 
midnight dew upon them. Then the extraordina 
multiplicity of ingredients—even the College of Phy- 
sicians retained preparations originally consisting of 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred articles, which, 
in mercy to the apothecaries of those days (for, as yet, 
“chemists” also were not) they cut down to seventy 
or eighty. Next, the wonderful accuracy of the in- 
structions, which, instead of the vague directions of 
ounces and drachms, were worded thus :— Hikery 
pikery, two pen’orth; cinnamon, one pen’orth; rhu- 

rb, three pen’orth ; marjoram, a handful; penny- 
royal, half a handful; white ephets a pinch—and so 
on. Ladies of fortune pansad. their time in collecting 
large volumes of these valuable prescriptions, and every 
visitor was solicited for an addition to the treasure, as 
in the present day for 4 contribution to an album. 
have seen many of these Thesauri; but as caligraphy 
was not cultivated in those days, and the orthography 
was ad libitum, they were often as obscure as the books 
of the Sybils. 

Vou. II. 


The comprehensive character of some of theée pre- 


scriptions was admirable. I remember one indéed in 
a book called “The Englishman’s Treasure,” published 
by the serjeant-surgeon to King Henry the Eighth, to 
Elward the Sixth, Queen M: and Queen Elizabeth, 
which is thus headed, “A Remedy for an Toward 
Ail.” No one ever trumped this till the advent of 
Dr. Morrison with his pills— an infallible cure for 
all diseases, medical or surgical.” 

There were occasions, however, in which even the 
medical album failed to afford relief to the tenant 
farmers and their labourers, though its treasures were 
bestowed and superintended by the Lady Bountiful of 
the district. In such cases, there was no resource 
but to wait for the Doctor, who made his re; 
rounds at stated seasons, and espccially at fairs and, 
wakes; and his arrival was anticipated with 4 degree of 
anxiety and confidence which those ey can apprecigte 
who enjoy the double blessing of credulity and igno- 
rance. Often have I superintended the erection of the 
stage on which the miracle-worker was to display his 
nostrums. I had a female friend, whose house was 
exactly facing it. She had been housekeeper to 4 no- 
bleman, and retired on an independence. I had the 
honour to be an especial favourite of the old lady, and 
have often had the happiness to be made ill by the. 
quantity of custard, sugared bread and butter, toffy, 
barley sugar, aff above all, furmity, which she pre- 
pare with unsurpassable skill. The last deers per- 
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haps is unknown in the present day;—it deserves pre- 
servation in the records of gastronomy. It was com- 
posed of wheat boiled till quite tender—deprived of its 
skin and flavoured with cream, yolk of egg, cinnamon, 
sugar, chopped raisins, candied lemon peel, and various 
other dainties. I went from time to time to the win- 
dow to watch the preparations for the doctor, as chil- 
dren in the present day wait the drawing up of the 
curtain for a pantomime, then back to my furmity and 
custard; then again to the window, in blissful alter- 
nation. At last the great man appeared, and furmity 
and custard were abandoned—not, however, till I had 
eaten enough to make me ill next day. 

“« A think a see him noo,”’ as Mathews’s old Scotch- 
woman says. He was a tall, spare man, punctiliously 
dressed in black, with, of course, diamond shoe and 
knee buckles, a brilliant handled sword by his side, 
long lace ruffles to his wrists, his fingers covered with 
rings, a profusion of frill forming a cataract of lace and 
cambric from his neck to his waist; while his satin 
waistcoat was only fastened with one button, that it 
might be displayed to advantage: his hair frizzed out 
on both sides of his head to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, and surmounted by a small three-cornered hat ; 
an immense silk bag, supposed to contain his long 
hair, but really, as in the present court dress, only 
fastened to the collar of his coat. Add to all these 
attractions a face well rouged, and an immense gold- 
headed cane, and you have a perfect picture of the 
doctor of the last century. 

This polished gentleman was accompanied by his 
servant—his Jack Pudding—exactly in dress, manners, 
and lan, , the clown at a circus. His busincss was 
to lay plans for jokes, which, of course, had been ar- 
ranged beforehand with his master, and which were not 
always the most decent, but which never failed to raise 
a loud laugh among the clowns who composed the 
audience. The Doctor exhibited a few of the common 
conjurer tricks with the pulse glass, the air pump, &c., 
and then proceeded to business. For all the silaents 
that man or woman ever felt or fancied, he had infal- 
lible remedies,—consumption, king’s evil, gout, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, jaundice, bile (or as he pleased to 
call it, the boils,) and a thousand others were easily 
conquered ; and I remember often hearing him lament 
that there was nobody il/ enough to afford scope for 
the full power of his art. ‘Thirty-five did I cure of 
the most inveterate jaundice in the town of Birming- 
ham, where I stayed only two days.” 

‘A lie,” said the Clown, (or Merry Andrew, as he 
was called, putting his hand to the side of his mouth, 
and affecting to speak to the mob in a stage whisper,) 
‘*A lie,” said he, “there were only twenty-nine.” 

“Seven did I cure in the little village of Brently, 
where I only stopped to bait my horses half an 
hour—’’ 

“Another lie,” said the Merry Andrew, ‘there 
were only cight, and one of them was beginning to gct 
better.” 

Thus did he go on through all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, sometimes condescending to give details of the 
most terrific cases, when, having worked up his audi- 
ence to breathless horror at the sufferings he described, 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ Now who would be such a fool as 
to run the risk of all this, when by spending three 
and sixpence for this little bottle of ‘ Preservative 
Elixir of Life,’ he can be sure of escaping it for 
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ever,”—and he held up one of the bottles with which 
his table was covered. 

After some story of unusual pathos, I recollect see- 
ing people tumble up the steps by half dozens to pos- 
sess themselves of the treasure, and put down their 
money with the greatest alacrity and satisfaction,—and 
asin [lommopathy and Morrison’s universal medicines, 
many of the better classes, who in their sober moments 
ridiculed the folly of others who put faith in a mounte- 
bank, carried away by the enthusiasm of the orator, 
pushed forward to partake the blessings, or sent others 
for a large supply to distribute among the deserving 
poor. If the quack had been more than usually success- 
ful, he would generously give a supper to a select 
number of the farmers and principal tradesmen of the 
town, and when (as a matter of course) they were all 
thoroughly drunk, he generally contrived to make 
them disburse such a sum for “stuff” as abundantly 
covered the expenses of the entertainment. 

The bandying of jokes between the Merry Andrew 
and the crowd formed a large part of the fun. 
Sometimes the doctor would affect ignorance of an 
obvious deception, and let the clumsy clowns enjoy 
a temporary triumph, when he would make the man 
a present of a bottle of his Preservative Elixir, saying 
that it would be a pity such a clever fellow should ever 
be ill; but he generally contrived to have his revenge 
before the termination of the day’s proceedings. 

On one occasion, & tt gawky lumbering clod- 
hopper thought he had devised a mode of turning the 
laugh against the Doctor. He mounted the stage, and 
on being questioned as to his disorder, said, very 
gravely, “Why, I'm a liar.”’—“ Sad disorder, Sir, but 
perfectly curable,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ Well, but (said 
the man), I’ve a worser nor that, I’ve lost my memory.” 
—‘ Quite curable also,’’ added the Doctor, “but I must 
make my preparations. Come again after dinner, and 
I will be ready for you; but pay down five shillings.” 
The man, who ial intended to have his fun gratis, 
resisted, but the Doctor declared he never let any one 
down from the stage till he had paid something. ‘ Be- 


sides (said the Doctor), how can I trust you; you say 
re are a liar, and have no memory ; so you will either 
reak your promise or forget all about it.” A loud 


laugh from the crowd expressed their acquiescence in 
the justice of the claim, and the r devil, nolens 
tolens, was compelled to lay down the cash. No one 
supposed he would come again, but the fool still hoped 
that he might turn the tables, and presented himself 
at the appointed hour. 

The Doctor received him with great gravity, and 
addressing the audience, said, “Gentlemen may think 
it a joke, but I assure them on the honvur of a gen- 
tleman, that it is a very serious affair; and I hereby 
engage to return the money, if the bystanders do not 
acknowledge the cure, and that I am fairly entitled to 
the reward.” The man sat down—was furnished with 
a glass of water—the Doctor produced a box of flattened 
black pills; and to show that they were perfectly inno- 
cent, affected to swallow three or four himself. He 
then gave one to the man, who after many wry faces, 
bit into it—started up, spitting and sputtering, and 
exclaimed, “Why, damn it, it’s ——!” yes; it is 
true that the Doctor had picked up his pills in an ad- 
joining sheep-pen. 

“There,” said the Doctor, lifting up both hands, “Did 
anybody ever witness so sudden, so miraculous a reco- 
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very? He’s evidently cured of lying, for he has told 
truth instantly ; and as to memory! my good fellow, 
said he, (patting him on the back,) if you ever forget 
this, call on me, and I’ll return you the money.” 


Had I, before sitting down to these random recol- 
lections of the latter end of the past century, formed 
to chee a plan of proceeding, I should have classed 
together the things which resembled, and thus made 
the picture more complete. It is now too late, and all 
that I can promise is, to give detached reminiscences 
as they rise to my mind, and leave it to some abler 
writer to represent the contrast of the two centuries 
in fuller relief—Ex pede Hercul-m. 

To those who lament the increasing depravity of the 
age, I will just point out a few specimens, not so much 
of the depravity of the past, for perhaps such things 
exist at all times, but of the public estimation of the 
value of character. 

In a large country village, with which I am well 
acquainted, not fifty miles from London, the parish 
clerk was twice publicly flogged for stealing money 
subscribed for the poor, yet he did not lose his situa- 
tion!! but continued to sing to the praise and glory of 
God every Sunday, while his back was yet sore with 
stripes. No one thought of dismissing him. He had 
expiated his offences, and was a new man again. 

A clergyman, a near neighbour of ours, was not 
only frequently drunk in the pulpit, but having de- 
bauched several of his servant women, at last attempted 
ayet more atrocious seduction, and to facilitate his 
il procured the seizure of the brother of his in- 
tended victim by a press-gang; the young man was 
carried off to sea for five years, and the vile father-in- 
law very nearly got his neck in the halter for the at- 
tempted villany. I do not say that his conduct was 
not detested, and regarded with disgust, but he still 
wore his gown,—he still preached! I know the im- 
perfections of ecclesiastical law. The bishop did not— 
(perhaps could not)—interfere. 

Two ‘ gentlemen” — London merchants, whose 
names I will not give, lest some of their respectable 
descendants should be still alive to feel the revival of 
the forgotten degradation—these two men were con- 
tractors with government for corn and rum. They 
were detected in the grossest frauds, and were con- 
demned to stand in the pillory, where showers of rot- 
ten eggs, mud, and every kind of filth very nearly 
killed them—the ultimate appeal as to the magnitude 
of the punishment depending entirely on the people, 
who either sympathized with the sufferers and encou- 
raged them with cheers and plaudits, thus turning the 
punishment into a sort of triumph, or maimed (and 
indeed sometimes murdered) them by missiles of the 
most frightful description, just according to their opi- 
nion of the justice of the infliction. These gentlemen 
became the subjects of a doggrel epigram— 


“ To cheat the public two Contractors come, 
One cheats in corn, the other cheats in rum; 
Which is greater rogue now of the twain, 
The rogue in spirit, or the rogue in grain ?” : 

So far so good. The culprits changed their name by 
act of grace, and when a few, a very few, years had 
passed, they were both visited again by persons of 
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station and fortune, who affected not to recognize 
them under their new appellations, although every 
one knew the facts, and that the men had only one 
redeeming virtue, but as Looney Mac Twolter says, 
‘ that was a thumper” —THEY WERE RICH!! 

Now with all the mammon worship of the present 
day, I do not think that anybody would have the 
courage to repeat this ; nor would (on the other hand) 
any person so detected and degraded have the effron- 
tery to stay in the kingdom. 

e extent to which sexual vices were tolerated in 
those days is quite inconceivable by men of the pre- 
sent time. Decency will not permit even a passing 
hint of the enormities which were then openly prac- 
tised—suffice it to say, that the language of the lower 
classes in the streets, the universal | , WAS 
grosser than could now be tolerated in places of 
allowed iniquity. The darkness of the streets was 
favourable to every abomination; and no man could 
have walked after dark in any part of London with a 
modest woman, without gubjecting her to the grossest 
and most filthy insults—in fact, no one attempted it. 
The introduction of gas has done much to improve the 
state of the streets, and Sir Robert’s police, aided by 
the increasing decorum of manners, has now left little 
room for further advance as to external observances. 

It is obvious to every man of observation who looks 
around him, that in everything relating to morals and 
manners we are in a state of progressive amelioration, 
and for this we may thank the numerous able writers 
who have, by the aid of the improvements in printing, 
made their works accessible to the lowest classes. 
There is still abundant room for advancement, but the 
work is begun, and neither sectarian bigotry, political 
prejudice, aristocratic terrors, nor democratic violence, 
can stop its progress. ‘ Educate, educate, educate,”’ 
is wiser advice than that given by Lord Anglesea to 
the Irish. ‘ Cultivate every soil (says Confucius) 
—if good grain produce nothing but straw, it will at 
least prevent the growth of weeds.” There is much 
wisdom in this short sentence. 

“That is all very well,” said a thick-headed favourite 
of Plutus in a party where this subject was discussed, 
‘but when you philanthropic gentlemen have made 
education universal, who pray, I should be glad to 
know, who are to form the lower class ?””—‘‘Why,”’ said 
one of the interlocutors, with more point than polite- 
ness, “why, just such men as yourself.” 

I have ‘spoken of the pillory—a thing of recent 
abolition. The scencs I have witnessed on such occa- 
sions were sometimes attended by horrors little less 
cruel and still more loathsome than the atrocities of the 
bull ring. Exactly those offences which a wise legisla- 
tor would endeavour to conceal from public contempla- 
tion, were selected for this frightful mode of punish- 
ment. It formed indecd a scene of “fun,” of which 
the enormous obscenities would have disgraced the 
days of Nero. Men, women, and children, loaded with 
baskets of the most odious filth, vied with each other 
in bestowing their efforts on the miserable victim, 
while language of inconceivable atrocity, intermingled 
with shouts and execrations from some, ironical 
plaudits and advice from others, and sometimes fatal 
missiles, produced @ scene degrading to the very nature 
of man... 

What made the matter still worse was, that political 
offences, some of them of the most venial oe were 
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subjected to the same punishment as those to which I 
have alluded ; and a man’s conviction, and consequent 
liability to the piflory, depended entirely on the cir- 
cumstance of his opinions coinciding with or opposing 
the opinions of the jurymen who happened to try him. 
Many of the sentiments then subjected to these shock- 
ing indignities and mutilations, would now be thought 
too tame for a Sunday paper. 

In those days any man accused of picking pockets, 
and who made his escape from arrest, was sentenced to 
outlawry, for which the punishment was death! and 
this without any trial—without any conviction; the 
mere accusation, unproved, was held sufticient to 
authorize outlawry, if the accused should make his 
escape ; and the ontlawry was followed by death, unless 
he surrendered voluntarily. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the law was obso- 
lete and not enforced. When not entorced, it was at 
the caprice of the judge. The noted George Barrington 
was in this predicament, and the Recorder of Newgate 
addressed him thus—* The legal consequence of the 
outlawry, if not reversed, is the judgment of death— 
and this is not obsolete law, but is the undoubted sub- 
sisting law of this country.”—Anno Domini, 178d. 

I cannot but think that we have improved a little in 
our humanity, and that we have a more correct idea 
of the nature of justice. Be all honour given to the 
Godsequill ! 





The profusion of newspapers which now forms 
the bliss of this mighty nation, was unknown at 
the time I speak of. My father held a very high 
rank in the district, in consequence of taking in 
a three-days-a-week paper, called the London Chro- 
niele, the reading of which, with its minutest de- 
tails of parliamentary proceedings, formed the hap- 
piness of his life. Let me not nha irreverently 
of my progenitor, but I am compelled to say that 
he inflicted rather too much of his newspaper on 
his family and his neighbours. Believing that he read 
very well, which was true, he was of course unwilling 
that his favourite speeches should lose the aid of his 
powerful voice and emphatic enunciation. I have lis- 
tened hour after hour to debates of which I could make 
no more meaning than if they had been read to me in 
Chinese ; and when the TriAL or Warren Has- 
TinGs occupied for so mene years almost all the 
columns of the public press, I looked with horror at 
the arrival of the Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The succession of havildars, musnuds, nabobs, begums, 
jaghires, and other outlandish names, since become 
familiar to the public ear, haunted me in my dreams, 
especially the last word—it was mysterious and awful, 
and seemed to threaten the safety of my throat. When 
E learnt at last that its signification was pension, no- 
hody will wonder that I was reconciled to it imme- 
diately. It is, in fact, one of the sweetest words in 
any language. 

‘My mother knew how much it vexed her spouse 
that his vivid enunciation should pass unappreciated, 
but although she was a capital listener, she often 
spoiled the merit of her patience and complacency by 
bestowing her applause in the wrong place ; and while 
my father was pouring forth the emphatic declama- 
tions of Sheridan, or giving still greater force to 
the eloquence of Burke—while he was calling down 





the vengeance of Heaven on the General who had de- 
prived a Nabob of his throne or musnud—stopped the 
Jaghire of a suspected subsidiary ally, or treated with 
cruelty and injustice the majesty of a Begum, my poor 
mother, through whose brain these words had te 
dancing in all the mazes of rhetorical confusion, wish- 
ing to show the strict attention she had been paying to 
the declamation, would innocently ask if there were 
‘any real danger of the Jaghire of Musnud invadi 
the Havildar of Begum.”—* Did ever woman (sai 
my father)—did ever woman interrupt man"—but 
stopped short in his quotation from Sterne, laughed 
at the conceit, and iaid down the paper. 

I can just remember the discussions, which had not 
yet subsided, as to the safety, propriety, and justice of 
allowing the parliamentary proceedings to be pub- 
lished. It was, indeed, a Pod experiment, and might 
well appal the stoutest heart. Dr. Johnson had given 
imaginary speeches to imaginary speakers, but it be. 
came gradually understood that real speakers furnished 
their real sentiments, and that by and by members 
took notes of the proceedings, and furnished (asin the 
present day) a statement of what they had intended to 
say; which any one who has frequented the Honses of 
Parliament must be aware is always a vast improve- 
ment on what they really uttered. “Then came Wood- 
fall, and printed, professedly, the speeches of the mem- 
hers. Ile braved the vengeance of the House—and 
aided by Junius, obtained a triumph of which we now 
reap the benefit, and of which the late change in the 
constitution of Parliament was the inevitable conse- 
quence—as both (along with thousands of changes yet 
to come) are the inevitable consequences of the inven- 
tion of printing. 

There was some show of reason in the arguments of 
those who feared that the publication of the debates 
would take away the independence and utility of Par- 
liament. “ What,” said they, “is every man to know 
the acts of his representative? then the House of 
Commons becomes a house of delegates, and it is use- 
less to sclect men for their supposed superiority in 
education; station, and knowledge—they must be 
guided by the ignorant millions, and calm deliberation 
becomes impossible. Each man will be influenced 
by the necessity of pleasing his constituents ; anid how- 
ever crroneous may be their judgment, he must bow to 
it or lose his seat. The public ought to know the 
result of the proceedings when completed, 8 they 
know the verdict of the jury, but they have no right to 
ascertain the opinions of each individual juryman.” 

On the other hand, it was contended that the pub- 
lication of the debates and the votes was the only way 
of enabling the electors to know if they had made a 
proper choice, and guide them in a future election j— 
above all, that it was the only mode of giving such & 
degree of political knowledge to the multitude as 
should make them safe guides; for guides at were 
destined to be by the invention of printing itself; and 
the only question was, how the inevitable transfer of 
power, from the few to the many, could be most safely 
effected. 

Much may be said on both sides—much, very much, 
was said on both sides ;—in, the meantime the snow 
ball rolled on: and he must indeed be a bold man who 
would now attempt to impede its further progr’ss- 
“Tt is death by the laws of war,” says the soldier, 
“to attempt to stop a cannon-ball.” 
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A laughable anomaly is stil] allowed to exist. At 
each division the public are excluded, lest they should 
know the votes of individual members; and the next 
morning a corrected list of them is published by autho- 
rity!! This reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s father, 
who having always locked the shop-door when he re- 
tired to rest, continued the practice while the front of 
the house was down, and the door resting in its frame 
against the wall! A similar anomaly occurs in our 
Church Service. In former days it was customary, 
when repeating the Creed, to turn to the symbol of 
the faith, and bow to the image of Jesus on the 
cross, placed over the altar. What so natural? But 
now tl the crucifix has been discarded, the altar 
abolished, and its place supplied by a communion- 
table, (which, by the bye, many clergymen persist in 
calling the altar,) the congregation still turns to the 
place where the crucifix used to be, and bows to an 
imaginary object—while scarcely one in ten thousand 
can assign a reason for the practice. 


Like men gliding down a river, we are not aware of 
the space we have passed over, till we turn back our 
attention to some object on the banks now distant 
behind us, and which, not long before, we were im- 
pee to arrive at. Human affairs have their cycle 
ike the heavenly bodies ; and we shall, no doubt, ulti- 
mately come round to the same points again, like the 
man who “ travels the East into the West,’ and by dint 
of persevering in a straight line forms a circle. 

mong the many proofs of the little advance in real 
civilization which this country had made, up to the 
close of the last century, was the universal prevalence 
of duelling. It is now a rare practice, and is permit- 
ted to be sometimes bloodless, but in those days it was 
thought to be a stigma on the courage of both parties 
to cease firing until one of the combatants should fall. 
The impudent effrontery with which a ruffian who had 
killed his man was allowed to swagger and bluster in 
society, was a disgrace to the age, and a still greater 
disgrace was it that ladies openly showed their admi- 
ration of the murderer. I am far from thinking that 
it is the importance of the subject of quarrel which 
constitutes the justification of the practice of duelling ; 
—men may offend as deeply in a game of billiards as 
in seduction; and if the custom be tolerated at all, 
there is as good “cause of quarrel in a straw,” as in 
the most important concerns of life. 

The case of the imptdent ruffian, called ‘ Fighting 
Fitzgerald,” is too well known to need more than a 

sing reference. The scoundrel was at last detected 
in wearing armour under his clothes, after having mur- 
dered a great number of persons, who had gone out 
with him on apparent equality. Lord Camelford was 
another exam (i but it is now evident that he was 
insane; and if such a man were to do similar things in 
the present day, he would be settled, not by bullets, 
but by a commission “ De lunatico inquirendo.”” 

The character of Sir Lucius O’Trigger in Sheridan’s 
Rivals, is scarcely an exaggeration of the duellist of 
the last century. The levity with which the practice 
was spoken of can scarcely he believed in the present 
a. Such an one was a fine fellow who had winged 

if a dozen men, and he took a sort of brevet rank in 
society, according to the number of persons he had 
maimed or murdered.—As now, the custom was more 
prevalent among the Irish than the English, and ex- 
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ceedingly rare among the Scotch, who have been 
always noted for their discretion in this matter; and 
yet I imagine it never entered into anybody’s head to 
suspect them of cowardice. There is no law so cogent 
as public opinion, and all the acts of parliament that 
ever were framed, have been as nothing compared with 
the goose-quill, in diminishing and almost extinguish- 
ing the practice. Ridicule, argument, remonstrance, 
have been profusely used, and with great effect, and 
except an occasional rencontre of a couple of young 
fools, whose death would be a blessing to all parties, 
we rarely now hear of a duel. 

I remember an Irish gentleman at a dinner table de- 
scribing alittle scene which had taken place in his own 
house with a naivete that will convey a vivid idea of 
the state of fecling on this subject at the period I speak 
of—the fatness of the brogue I cannot render in 
writing. 

“Och—ye didn’t hare then of the jewel (duel)— 
why this was it—Sullivan and Dermot were dining with 
me—they are good fellows both of ‘em, and my darest 
frinds. They were talking at the further ind of the 
table, and Sullivan said something as if he didn’t quite 
intoirely believe what Dermot had been bres —but 
the thing dropped again and all was quiet. So I called 
out, ‘Gentlemen, I'll have no word swallowing at my 
table. Ye must fight upon it’—and they didn’t seem 
to think it necessary, but I ruled the roast, you see, 
and at last they said they'd fight in the morning. ‘No 
toime like the toime present,’ says I—so we put the 
tables aside and we set ’em in opposite corners of the 
room, and by Jasus they were both winged at the 
first shot—so we put em to bed and sent for the 
Doctor, and then we all sat down and made a noight 
of it! !” 

As a specimen of the extent to which men were 
compelled, by public opinion, to follow up their ven- 
geance to the death, I will cite an occurrence which took 
plies at Caen, in March, 1787, and which will be found 

in the newspapers of the period. Two officers quar- 
relled, and one of them in his rage gave the other a 
blow—this was returncd—and they immediately went 
out of the town to decide the matter with swords. In 
a short time both were wounded severely, and neither 
of them being able to stand, they were carried back to 
their quarters—but the wounds did not prove mortal. 

The Colonel convened all the officers of the corps, 
and it was decided in solemn conclave, that as soon as 
the combatants were sufficiently recovered they must 
go out again and fight till one of them should be 


‘killed, it being the unanimous opinion of the regiment 


that one of the party must die—(mind, reader, one of 
the party! not the aggressor! it was immaterial which 
of them, but the point of honour required that one of 
them should die). E 

As they were not likely to be again able to fight with 
swords, their Jrother officers! (tender appellation) 
their brother officers, decided that they should fight 
with pistols, The maimed combatants were therefore 
carried to the field in chairs, and ten of their brother 
officers attended the execution of their humane pur- 

jose | 

The first shot was fired by the officer who received 
the first blow, and the ball lodged in his antagonist’s 
body ; he was able, however, to return the fire, but 
from his torture missed his opponent: the third shot 
was then fired by the latter, which took effect in the 
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breast, and the sufferer sank down almost lifeless, and 
unable to hold a pistol and take due satisfaction ! 

They were carricd home, and the brother officers 
(ferocious ruffians, but not courageous enough to brave 
public opinion) called another meeting of the corps; 
the matter was discussed in due form, and it was de- 
cided that if the wounded men should recover, they 
should again take the field till one of them should die 
on the spot. 

The two pistol balls had, however, their due effect, 
and the poor wretch died. ‘The brother of the sur- 
vivor had arrived a few days before, in order to take 
his place and revenge his honour should he be killed— 
sweet Christians ! 


PART V. 


The increasing cheapness of articles of food in the 
present day, excites, in some minds, an alarm, lest it 
should go on to deprive all trades of’ profits ; and that 
a eoneiponre diminution of wages will still further 
add to the distresses of the country. Now there are 
a very large number of persons in this kingdom who 
possess the happy art of extracting misery from all 
things. If stocks are low, it is a proof of the preca- 
rious nature of the national resources—if high, then it 
is because there is no employment for money in trade : 
people are obliged to put their money in the Bank, 
where it pays only three per cent., because such is the 
ruinous state of commerce that nobody will venture in 
it—forgetting that no one can put money in the Bank, 
(as they call purchasing national dividends), unless 
some others take it out, and that the sum in the funds 
is always the same. The fact of prices of every article 
of food and commerce being high, proves the distress, 
and the fact of prices being low proves that nobody is 
able to purchase. To such persons it may be some 
consolation to peruse the following list of charges, 
published by the sheriffs, in the year 1788, for the 
guidance of such of their officers as kept lock-up 
houses. These persons had been in the habit of 
charging very highly to the gentlemen who chose to 
be detained in their houscs instead of going imme- 
diately to prison. Now the prices here set forth were 
loudly complained of at the time, as enormously exor- 
bitant, and tending to add to the distress of debtors, 
as well as to insure fortunes to the sheriffs’ officers :— 

s. 

Breakfast, including meat, tea,&e. &c. 0 

Dinner, joint of meat, pudding, vegetables, 

&c., including a pint of porter. wl 

Supper (if meat) including pint of porter 0 

Ditto, bread and cheese, and pint of porter 0 

Wine, per bottle . . 2 2 

Bed, house, fire, candle, &c., perday . 2 
And other charges in proportion. So that it appears, 
we have not yet gone down to the rates of the year 
1788; and as the low state of prices at that time, and 
for some years subsequently, was attended with a 
continually increasing state of prosperity, we may 
hope that the present gradual return to ancient habits 
may still be compatible with national welfare. When- 
ever a minister can devise a tax that touches nobody 
—ensure abundance of labour at high prices, and, at 
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the same time, the produce of labour at low prices, 
his popularity will fix him in office for life. 

One of the accomplishments universal towards the 
end of the last century, was the habit of swearing. 
No man could be emphatic without oaths, and the 
ordinary conversation of a gentleman was interlarded 
with imprecations which, in the present day, would 
excite not merely disapprobation but horror; scarcely 
a sentence was complete without ‘ by God,” or “ be 
damned.” Every man with pretensions to wit added 
oaths of his own invention, of which I remember 
many that I must not dare to put into priot, even for 
condemnation. This fashion is well ridiculed in She- 
ridan’s ‘* Rivals,” where Bob Acres minces the matter 
by “odds triggers,” and similar delicate evasions. 
Such palterings with the good old English manly 
habit of swearing were looked on, however, as despi- 
cably effeminate. 

There was a slight restraint imposed on children, 
and it was certainly considered rather indelicate to use 
oaths in the presence of your seniors, till some slight 
signs of approaching manhood gave dignity to your 
denunciations. I can well remember that a child of 
ten years old bore no trifling envy towards a boy of 
fourteen, for the freedom he ssed of swearing 
with impunity; there was a dash of vigour in it that 
gave a premature air of manhood, exceedingly at- 
tractive to the juniors, who, however, took their re- 
venge among those still younger than themselves. The 
popularity of the navy at this time was, perhaps, in 
some degree an encouragement to the practice. Every 
one knew that a sailor would not, in fact could not, 
in the very nature of things, obey an order unaccom- 
panied by an oath; and a volley of imprecations from 
the naval officer answered the purpose of the word 
“attention,” in the army. I really believe that an 
officer would then have been despised for effeminacy, 
who should have expected obedience from his men, if 
he addressed his orders to them without first damuing 
their eyes and limbs, and recommending them to the 
especial patronage of the devil. 

This practice began to be discountenanced some 
years before by two or three captains in the navy of 
very religious habits—they were ridiculed as metho- 
distical puritans, and it ‘was boldly prophecied that 
such ‘ damned psalm-singing sons of ——” could 
never face the enemy. It happened, however, that 
these men had repeated opportunities of showing that 
a sailor who read his Bible, and abstained from oaths, 
was, in every respect, ag brave as the swearer, and 
more to be depended on in quiet difficulties. I be- 
lieve, in the present day, it is found to be quite pot 
sible to make a sailor go aloft, even in a good sti 
gale, without the previous ceremony of condemning 
his eyes and limbs. It is even found that compara- 
tively homceopathic doses of cat-o’-nine-tails are sufh- 
cient, and the bold practitioners of former days are 
now rather out of fashion—sic transit gloria mundi. 
It is hardly worth while to be a post-captain now, 
when he can scarcely inspire terror in a common 
sailor while he does his duty. One would naturally 
think that the abolition of oaths, or, at least, the gene- 
ral disuse of them, and the diminution of capricious 
flogging ; the greater attention to a sailor's comforts, 
better food, less labour, no impressment, and other 
new-fangled improvements, as the innovators | 

them—one would naturally think that all these things 
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would break down the spirit and courage of the navy, 
and render them effeminate. It was found, however, 
at the bombardment of Acre and other places, that a 
little of the old leaven remained ; and that, in spite of 
alterations and improvement, Jack was still Jack, and 
quite brave enough for all the enemies he is ever likely 
to encounter. 

The allusion to flogging brings to my mind another 
subject, on which the young of the present day may 
obtain better authority for the change than mine. All 
the comedies written fifty or sixty years ago represent 
a gentleman as caning his servant on the slightest pro- 
vocation; and in no instance is the servant repre- 
sented as resisting this amiable anxiety for his im- 
provement. Let a gentleman try the experiment in 
the present day, and, whatever be his rank, he will be 
likely to get a sound thrashing for his pains. I would, 
at any rate, recommend that he should only begin 
(and even then very cautiously,) with the page or 
foot-boy, when he may get off for a five pound fine 
by a magistrate—for magistrates cannot now, as in 
former days, do ‘ gentleman’s justice,” without the 
interference of the impertinent scamps who live on 
printer’s ink—sad reptiles—quite a new brood of 
plagues—all generated within the last sixty years, and 
forming an intolerable nuisance to every man of noble 
impetuosity—he feels that it is hardly worth while to 
be born a gentleman now, when almost every privilege 
of high birth is fallen into desuetude. 

‘¢ Oh, the days when I was young”—a gentleman 
was a gentleman then—but that infernal revolution in 
America set up such innumerable investigators of first 
principles all over the world, that the whole fabric of 
society has been overturned, and there seems great 
danger of the lowest man obtaining what is called 
justice, with almost as much certainty as the highest. 
Still there is a consolation, and the brood of vipers I 
have been speaking of cannot entirely forget the reve- 
rence due to handsome clothes, although they entirely 
discard reverence for birth. We observe, that in any 
case of peculiar atrocity, the writer takes care to mo- 
derate your indignation, and soften your sympathies, 
by assuring you that the person accused was very 
elegantly dressed. 1 was peculiarly struck with the 
following paragraph, which I copied from a London 
paper, in sheer admiration of the feeling of sartorial 
aristocracy which it displays. I will not name the 
paper, because on a topic where all are admirable, it 
would be very invidious to claim peculiar merit for the 
present effusion. 

The case was this—A miscreant, named Mister, had 
crept up stairs at an inn to possess himself of the 
accumulations of a ‘* commercial traveller” who had 
indiscreetly displayed a considerable sum of money in 
the coffee-room the preceding evening, not being 
aware that there was a Philistine in the camp, but 
supposing that all present were of similar occupation. 
Mr. Mister thought to shorten the affair, and antici- 
pate resistance, by cutting the man’s throat while 
asleep, and he had nearly accomplished his object 
with a razor—but for want of a hitle, a very little, 
anatomical knowledge, had applied his instrument 
rather too low; the gentleman being thus (as Padd 
might say,) awakened prematurely before he was dead, 
took the liberty to resist, and, after a severe struggle, 
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the assailant was compelled to fly without accom- 
plishing his object. 

When Mister was brought before the magistrate, 
the penny-a-liner, struck by the atrocity of the pro- 
ceeding, determined to bring down on his head the 
whole weight of popular indignation; and, to prevent 
any morbid sensibility from interfering with the desire 
of vengeance, went at once to the climax, and said 
that ‘‘ Mister was shabbily dressed ;”—who could now 
doubt of his guilt, or hesitate to hang him? 

The morning, however, brought reflection—and 
with it a conviction that he had cruelly misrepresented 
the accused ; and in a spirit of candour, which cannot 
be too highly admired, he published the following 

alinode. I solemnly declare it is copied verbatin— 
indeed, such was my admiration at the ready repara- 
tion of injury, that I cut out the paragraph, and 
pasted it into my pocket-book—and now often bring 
it forward when the Press is accused of injustice. 

“The report of our correspondent enables us to ° 
contradict the statements of Mister being eer 
dressed. His coat was a good fine broad cloth, witl 
velvet collar; his waistcoat of satin, richly flowered ; 
his trousers of stripe kerseymere ; "his shirt of fine Irish 
cloth, but with no visible marks of blood on it as 
stated. His entire suit was in accordance with that 
of a gentleman.” 

Now, reader, is not your indignation appeased—is 
it not highly probable that the man was falsely accused? 
—‘‘good fine broad cloth!’—** velvet -collar !""— 
‘* waistcoat of satin, richly flowered !”—why, after 
that, who can doubt that he was entirely innocent— 
or, at least, if he were guilty, that the crime was com- 
paratively venial. 

But I lars danced off from the subject which { had 
only touched on—the bodily castigation of domestic 
servants—one, however, of less interest than the mal- 
treatment of our female white slaves in their horrible 
dungeons called London kitchens. I do not speak of 
such houses as entertain several servants, nor the 
kitchens of fashionable streets, which as they glow in 
the fire-light, present to the eye of the passer by a 
cheering image of comfort, warmth, and luxury, to be 
matched in no other part of the world. I speak of 
the under-ground dens of the City, and the older 
parts of the town, where no sunshine ever cheers, where 
even the light of day can never enter, but where the 
maid of all work plies her hopeless task in dreary 
silence ;—she has answered an advertisement with ‘no 
followers allowed,” and except the few words she is 
enabled to exchange with the butcher or baker, at their 
momentary visits, she hears no sound but that of 
scolding from the lips of her hard-hearted mistrese— 
who having been herself a servant, is determined that 
whatever she did, and more, shall be exacted from her 
now dependent ;—the emancipated slave is always a 
cruel taskmaster—it is a sort of vengeance, a vicarious 
vengeance for his own sufferings, and he gluts it to 
satiety. So with the maid become mistress, and if she 
owed her own elevation to the arts of the harlot, she 
scans with more rigid scrutiny the levity of her slaves 
— no followers allowed.” From five in the morning 
till eleven or twelve at night she labours on, till ex- 
hausted nature will not allow her to sleep; swelled 
legs, the disease called ‘the housemaid’s knee,” or 
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perhaps at last consumption, takes her to the hospital, 
to submit to an operation orto die, Sunday shone no 
sabbath for her—she had no one to encourage her in 
well doing, thankful, most thankful, if she escaped 
abusive scolding. Their souls become deadened within 
them, and if in utter despair at eacaping from this 
eternal round of labour beyond her strength, of im- 
prisonment, solitary imprisonment, for ‘no followers 
are allowed ;” if worn out with suffering and toil, she 
listen to the insidious offers of assumed (perhaps real) 
compassion, and accept a home of ease and guilt— 
down with her for ever; the vindictive mistress shows 
her own purity by exaggerating her vices ;—her cha- 
racter is gone—her ignorance, her want of attention to 
her pereon, which she has never had leisure to practice 
till it became a habit—these, and other things, the in- 
evitable result of her long slavery, soon disgust her 
peramonr she is abandoned to a life of vice and loath- 
some misery, and ends her days in a hospital or poor- 
use, 

Thus runs the world, my masters—but surely it will 
not always be so, it was not so sixty years ago; ser- 
yants were then domestic friends, and a part of the 
family. The subject, however, is one to which I feel 
myself incapable of doing justice. 

The injury which may be done by one unguarded 
expression, from a man whose talents have raised him 
to eminence, is beyond calculation. Deeply has Locke 
to answer for his advice to mothers on the punishment 
of children ; the cruelty, the mischief, the destruction 
of domestic happiness, the heart-burning thirst of re- 
venge, or the sordid eowardice, which have been pro- 
dueed by his recommendation of the whip, “till the 
child’s spirit shall be effectually broken,” have deso- 
lated many a home. 

Locke introduced the matter thus—I quote from 
memory, but it was burnt in on my mind more than 
fifty years agos not by parental infliction, or the fear 
of it, but by simply reading it. Deeply did I vow, 
more deeply than adults can suppose possible in chil- 
dren, (let them take warning by it,) deeply did I vow 
that if ever his atrocious experiment were tried on me, 
I would die on the spot rather than give way; his 
words are these, Ral I think I do not mistake a 
syllable— 

* T once knew a lady who flogged her child severely 
seven times before she could break his spirit—had she 
stopped at the sixth, the child would have been ruined.” 
Oh! that you could rise from the grave, Mr. Locke, 
and give us the benefit of your master-mind to break 
the chains you helped to rivet. QOht that you could 
tee how much more effectual is the sunshine of bene- 
velence and compassion, than the storm of anger and 
punishment, in making a child cast off his cloak of 
bat Grae and obstinacy. Oh! that you could know, 
and knowing promulgate, with all the influence of 
your well earned reputation, that the obstinacy you 
would kill is the rudiment of a quality you would wish 
to cherish ;—you would discard the outer husk of the 
seed which is necessary to its germination—you would 
destroy the poles which surround the house, because 
they disfigure the beauty of the architecture, not aware 
that the mansion is unfinished, and that they are ne- 
aoe its completion, You would kill the young 
chick because it has no feathers—wait and it will fly; 
it is well we have something to thank you for—you 
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have taught us the right use of reason, and we em- 
ploy the faculties improved by your instruction to 
condemn you 

Of all the crimes which I can conceive it possible I 
could have been guilty of, that which would weigh 
heaviest on my conscience would be cruelty to children. 
As I grow older I become more and more tolerant of 
their defects—more and more hopeful of their ultimate 
removal. I see the germs of noble plants in the very 
weeds which disfigure the virgin soil. The splendid 
cauliflower is the product of slow cultivation, from the 
little insignificant and offensive plant, so diminutive as 
to be scarcely visible on our old walls. In mental cul- 
tivation obstinacy becomes firmness—vanity, decent 
pride—mean parsimony changes into honourable fru- 
gality—ferocity becomes courage—profusion, gene- 
rosity—and sentimental weakness, noble benevolence. 
Cultivate, and be patient. The brain of a child goes 
through every gradation of development, and at its 
different stages it resembles the brain of every living 
thing, from the lowest to the highest in the scale of 
creation. The Almighty adds and superadds to all the 
faculties of the animal, till at last he gives us the de- 
velopment which makes us responsible beings. It has 
not pleased his infinite wisdom to make us all alike ;— 
there must be the irascible and the patient—the active 
and the idle—the generous and the selfish—the pla- 
cable and the vindictive—the prudent and the thought- 
less—the vicious and the good—or the whole scheme 
of creation must be different. We are sentinto the 
world to see what we are fit for, and we are punished 
or rewarded accordingly; but not punished or re- 
warded as man would punish and reward, but with a 
perfect knowledge of all the mitigating and qualifying 
circumstances which are beyond the ken of man—who, 
as Burns says— 

“ What's done ye partly may compute, 
But never what's resisted.” 


IfI were to state any one thing in which the supe- 
riority of the present generation is most strikingly ma- 
nifested, it is in the benevolent and judicious manage- 
ment of children. The highest authority tells us, 
“ Of such are the kingdom of Heaven.” To this holy 
labour of love what splendid talents have been de- 
voted, and especially by the female sex. God speed 
them in their office! Jf the young of the present day 
could know the extent of their obligations to them, we 
should have half the sculptors of London employed on 
statues to their honour. 

I would rather be the writer of a highly pepular 
child’s book, inculcating goad principles, and aiding the 
teacher in the moral development and happiness of the 
young, than be the author of a discovery of a new 
power equal to that of steam. The habits of cruelty 
to the young—the indulgence of brutal yiolence—the 
bursts of ungoverned (I do not say ungovernable) rage 
so common sixty years ago, are rare in the present 
day, but they are not extinct; and in the exercise of 
my profession many instances of this unreasoning 
ferocity have come to my knowledge. We meet and 
gesticulate, and subscribe money—we inflict cruel in- 
justice on one class—we give utterance to bursts of 
fervid eloquence—we form societies—we send missions 
>—we distribute tracts—we raise enormous taxes, and 
give enormous sums of money to rescue black slaves 
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from their task-masters ; but no one thinks of rescuing 
white children from parents who have the power to 
inflict with perfect impunity, and who actually do in- 
flict, on their own offspring, cruelties to which all 
modern slave punishments are trifling. This cruelty, 
however, is chiefly, but by no means exclusively, con- 
fined to the lower classes. In fact, wherever a bad 
man is entrusted with power, and can exercise his vile 
instincts with impunity, he will be sure to use them 
without mercy. hether it would be possible to re- 
move children from under parental care without pro- 
ducing more mischief than you would ayoid, is a 
problem we are not yet called upon to solve; but of 
this I feel convinced, that I could give stronger reasons 
for the Spartan mode of education than those which 
carried the Reform Bill. 

I will cite one example of atrocious cruelty, and the 
abuse of parental authority, which may perhaps startle 
the reader, 1 have known a nobleman of high rank 
flog with a horsewhip, on the bare back, daughters 
approaching to womanhood, and for faults too venial 
to deserve anything but confinement to their room, 
Don’t be alarmed, my Lord, I shall not add your 
name, nor specify your high station—not from any 
feeling of mercy towards you, but from compassion 
to your children and your relatives, and especially 
to those lovely women who were the objects of your 
brutal violence. They shall be spared the shame; 
and, perhaps, were I to see you, (after so many 
years,) I might find you so changed as to take 
away the wish to inflict a similar punishment on your- 
self—a wish which haunted me for years. You 
thought the deed would never travel to England. 
Make up for your past brutality by kindness ta your 
dependents and children; spend no part of your for- 
tune in selfish indulgence, but atone for your mis- 
deeds by now setting a good example to your grand- 
children; teach them to be as unlike yourself as pos- 
sible, and you may yet attain peace of mind. You 
thought your brutality veiled in impenetrable obscu- 
rity, but I can assure you, my Lord, it is known to 
many, who all, I believe all, feel as I feel, that more 
injury would be produced by an exposure than by 
silence. In making vows of self-restraint, and in a 
steady practice of atoning benevolence, shudder, my 
Lord, to reflect, that with the single drop of ink J have 
just flirted from the end of my pen, I could have 
consigned you to everlasting infamy. 


There is another subject on which I could dilate for 
hours, for it brings back recollections tinged with all 
the most vivid emotions of the human mind—indigna- 
tion, pity, hatred, admiration, wonder, contempt, and 
many other of the most intense feelings that can 
agitate an honest heart; I allude to the brutalizing 

ractice of flogging, and, indeed, general cruelty to 
ys which prevailed in the last century. Had I'the 
talent of Charles Dickens to personify the instances of 
mental and corporeal punishment J have myself en- 
dured or witnessed, 1 should make a stronger impres- 
sion on the public mind thay he has done, because I 
should represent the effect of the yile system (then all 
but universal) on youths whose birth, home educatién, 
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sense of personal honour, courage, and depth of feel- 
ing, aggravated the sense of degradation to a degrea 
of intensity which can hardly be comprehended by the 
inmates of Yorkshire schools and workhouses. ‘There 
are persons who will look on the last sentence as an 
excrescence of aristocratic feeling, to which I have no 
pretensions ; but my early and most intimate asso- 
ciates were of a class greatly above my own station in 
life, and there are few men of my comparatively hum- 
ble birth who better know the sentiments of the higher 
classes. 

How this wretched system could have been so long 
tolerated—how youths subjected to this degradation, 
and to the injustice which generally accompanied the 
punishment—how minds festering for years under the 
rankling sense of tyranny and cruelty—how such 
youths could have grown up into the noble, high- 
spirited, generous, and humane men, who dignify that 
portion of our history, is to me a problem more diffi- 
cult than the most recondite puzzle of the higher 
mathematics. There are some natures which nothing 
can spoil, and some which nothing can elevate—we 
sometimes see noblemen (God Almighty’s noblemen, 
who take precedence of all) born in the lowest walks 
of life, and we sometimes have had obtruded upon our 
disgusted attention fit denizens of Newgate and the 
hulks, among men of rank and station— but both these 
are exceptions—rare exceptions, and they throw an 
undeserved stigma, or unmerited lustre, on the class in 
which they are found; but I.must not pursue the 
topic, it would lead me too far. 

The anecdote with which I shall conclude the pre- 
sent paper, js one of such tremendous interest and im- 
portance, that, with every disposition ta repress my 
natural tendency to ‘‘ Parlare sempre in issimo,” I do 
not think it possible to exaggerate its value. Let pa- 
rents read it with attention, before they inflict even 
moderate punishment on their children. 

A gentleman engaged in the higher departments of 
trade—a good man, an enlightened man, and an affec- 
tionate parent—had two sons, who at the time I begin 
their history, were respectively of the ages of five and 
ten; the attachment between them was so remarkable 
as to be the common topic of conversation among all 
their friends and acquaintance. The children were in 
cessantly together; and to see them walk round the 
garden, with the arm of the elder round the neck of 
the younger, while the other who could not reach to his 
neck endeavoured to clasp his waist—with their long 
auburn hair in the fashion of the day hanging down in 
ringlets, and (as the elder stooped to kiss his little 
brother) covering his face—those who had seen them 
thus occupied, their lovely features beaming with affec- 
tion, would have said, that nothing on earth could give 
a more vivid idea of angels. 

The children, when separated for a few hours only, 
were miserable ; and when the time arrived for sending 
the elder to school, it was a subject of serious reflection 
among the parents and friends, whether so intense 
an affection should be checked or encouraged : the 
former was decided on, and the elder was sent to a 
distance. 

Both children were so exceedingly unhappy, that 
sleepless nights, loss of appetite, incessant weeping, 
and rapid wasting of the body, made every one fearful 
of the consequences of prolonging the absence, and 
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they were brought together again. Those who wit- 
nessed the tumultuous joy of their meeting, describe 
it as inexpressibly affecting: they soon recovered 
their health and spirits, and their mutual affection 
seemed, if possible, increased by the temporary se- 
paration. 

The experiment, after awhile, was again made, and 
with similar results ; and it was decided never to risk 
another, 

An arrangement was now entered into with a school- 
master to receive both boys, although contrary to the 
regulations of his establishment, which professed to ad- 
mit none under ten years of age. 

The two boys kept themselves almost entirely aloof 
from all the rest; the elder helped the younger in his 
education—watched him with a kind of parental soli- 
citude—kept a vigilant eye upon the character of the 
boys who sought this society, and admitted none to 
intimacy with his brother of whom he did not entirel 
approve. The slightest hint of his wish sufficed with 
the younger, who would almost as soon have contem- 
plated deliberately breaking the commandments, as 
opposing his wishes in the slightest degree. Both 
made rapid progress in their education, and their 
parents’ hearts were filled with thankfulness for the 
blessing. 

In the midst of this happiness news arrived from the 
schoolmaster, that from some unexplained cause, the 
elder boy had begun to exercise a very unreasonable 
and tyrannical authority over the younger;—that he 
had been repeatedly punished for it, but although he 
always promised amendment, and could assign no 
cause (reasonable or unreasonable) for his conduct, 
he soon relapsed into his usual habits, and the 
relnoleaset requested to know what was to be 

jone. 

‘The father immediately sent for both boys, and en- 
tered upon a lengthened investigation. The little one 
was almost broken-hearted, and exclaimed, ‘‘ He 
might beat me every day, if he would but love 
me; but he hates me, and I shall never be happy 

in.” 

The elder could assign no reason for his animosity 
and ill-treatment; and the father, after many re- 
monstrances, thought it right to inflict on him very 
severe corporeal chastisement, and confined him to 
his room for some days, with nothing but bread and 
water, 

The lad on his liberation gave solemn promises of 
altered conduct, but showed little affection for his bro- 
ther, although the latter used a thousand innocent 
stratagems to inspire him with tenderness. i 

They returned to school. In a few days similar 
scenes, and worse, occurred—the boy was again and 
again punished by the master—again and again pro- 
mised amendment, but in vain, and he was at last 
taken away from school by his father. 

A repetition of severe punishment—long incarcera- 
tion, and a rejection by all his relatives, had no effect 
in changing his disposition—his dislike to his brother 
became fixed animosity, and from animosity degene- 
rated into the most deadly hatred ;—he made an at- 
tempt on the child's life, and if he saw him pass an 
open door, would throw the carving knife at him with 
al the fury of a maniac. 
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The family now resorted to medical advice, aud 
years passed in hopeless endeavours to remove a dis- 
position obviously depending on a diseased brain. 
Had they taken this step earlier these floggings and 
imprisonments would have been spared, as well as the 
heart-sickening remorse of the father. 

Still the boy was not insane—on every topic but one 
he was reasonable but torpid—it was only at the sight 
of his brother or the sound of his name that he was 
roused to madness. The youth now advanced towards 
manhood. When about the age of fifteen, he was 
taken with a violent but platonic passion fora lady 
more than forty years of age, and the mother of five 
children, the eldest older than himself. His par- 
oxysms of fury now became frightful; he made several 
attempts to destroy himself; but in the very torrent 
and whirlwind of his rage, if this lady would allow him 
to sit down at her feet and lay his head on her knee, 
he would burst into tears, go off into a sound sleep, 
wake uP perfectly calm and composed, and looking 
up into her face with lack-lustre cye, would say, ‘‘ Pity 
me—I can’t help it.” 

Soon after this he began to squint, and was rapidly 
passing on into hopeless idiocy, when he was once 
more taken to Mr. Cline, a surgeon, long dead, whose 
instinctive sagacity I have never seen equalled but by 
one man—the late Dr. Babington. 

After another attentive examination of the skull, 
which had been shaved for the purpose, Mr. Cline 
said—* Here is an almost imperceptible depression, it 
would not justify us in doing any thing but in a case 
so entirely hopeless—here, however, we can certainly 
do no harm; and although there is scarcely a chance of 
benefit, let us make the attempt.” 

A day was fixed for the operation—a circular piece 
of the skull was removed by the trephine, and on 
examination there was found to bea spicula of bone 
growing from its under-surface and piercing the brain ! 
—RHere was the hatred to his brother, and the love to 
Mrs. M.!! 

He soon recovered—became strongly attached to 
his brother, and felt no other sentiment towards Mrs. 
M. than gratitude for the kindness which she had 
shown him in his illness, and of which he retained but 
a faint remembrance. 

Here, reader, here is matter for reflection—for the 
philosopher, the legislator, the executor of jurispru- 
dence. The thoughts to which it gives rise are over- 
whelming. 

Had this poor wretch in one of his mad paroxysms 
(before a medical man had been called in) killed his 
brother, how would the rabble crowd at the Old Bailey 
have rejoiced at his execution! and how cordially 
would the good, the wise, the benevolent, the religious 
have echoed their sentiment ! 

And now, reader, listen to the explanation; for it 
is the most frightful of all the circumstances accom- 
panying this extraordinary case—the most extraor- 
dinary, perhaps, on record, and of which Iam sorry it 
is not in my power to give the medical details ; for it 
occurred before I understood the structure of the 
brain—that mysterious organ, or rather organs, for 
there are two of them, each a perfect whole—each 
capable of a synchronous, distinct, and opposing voli- 
tion; and this proposition, however a medical man 
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reading my paper may scout the idea, I pronounce to 
be the essence of insanity, and if God spare my life, I 
will endeavour to prove it in a work strictly profes- 
sional. 

But now for the explanation. The disease which 
led to these terrible results took its rise from a blow 
on the head with the end of a round ruler, in one of 
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the gentle reprimands then so common with school- 
masters. The sharp edge broke through both tables 
of the skull, and set up the process of ossification from 
the under surface. 

Here again is matter for reflection! But the sub- 
ject is too vast for a work of this nature. I will en- 
deavour to continue it in the next number, 
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Tue Ladie sat upon a mossie seat, 
And leaned back against the bower’s side, 
Until there peeped out two tinie feet, 
That still the envious robe did partlie hide ; 
Her crossed hands within her lap abide, 
The boke they whylome held beside her lay. 
A gauzie scarfe about her neck was tied— 
Her beauteous head was forward bent, and aye 
She gazed, yet saw she nought, her thoughts were far 
away! 


She sat soe still, as if ne life she had, 

Or rather, as she was in sweet repose, 

And visited by dreams that were full glad, 

For that her snowey bosom sunk and rose ; 

But still upon the scene her eyes unclose, 

Half curtained by their lids.—Sleep did not she, 

Her dreams they were not sleeping ones, but those 

That wove in waking bowers more pleasant be, 
When sinks the quiet heart to depths of reverie. 


Trulie it is a pleasant thinge at eve 

To loose the thoughts from prisoning controul ; 

Free them from all the bands wisdom doth weave 

Around them, and which oft do work them dole. 

Then will they flee unto some distant goal, 

Some pleasant valley with a sylvir lake 

In evening’s light most beautiful! The soul 

Flies with the thoughts, and there its thirst doth slake 
For thynges more faire than all the painter’s skill 

could make. 


Or if the mind be in the mood, perchance 

Such scenes of softened beauty will be left ; 

And o’er the tossinge billows we may dance 

Where the wilde waters into vallies cleft, 

The struggling ship mid tempest winds has heft, 

Then drops it deep into the calm below— 

Tost to and fro—alnigh of hope bereft 

We are—when back the thoughts once morewill flow, 
Where on the stream of Time real winds and flowers 

blow! C. H.W. 















A LAMENT FOR VICTOR HUGO'S 
DAUGHTER. 
By thy hoarse waters, deep and mournful Sea, 
The heart of Europe mourncth 
For gentle Lady who went forth on thee, 
And ne’er returneth. 


Have not thy waves abased our thrones and towers, 
Laid stirring hearts to sleep—rebuked the strong 
With cold, remorseless slaughter ? 
And must they strip our garden of its flowers, 
And covet one so innocent and young? 
Alas !—the Poet’s daughter ! 
O, was his hearth too glad? did Elf and Fay 
Sing morn and eve a music there too blithe 
For mortal host's enjoying, 
That thou amid aerial dance and lay 
Must bid Despair to shriek and Anguish writhe, 
That perfect mirth destroying ? 


It was not so: the tissue of his dreams 
Was not so sparkling that commissioned Death 
Must needs the web shade over. 
Ile sate with helpless captive by the streams 
Of'a strange land,—fathomed the gulph bencath 
Frail maid, and savage lover. 
IIe watched how Man with fierce temptation warred 
Since Eden’s primal days. He loved alone 
By graves unblessed to linger ; 
And all the pangs by tyrant Hate prepared 
For Freedom and for Truth, to Bin were known 
As tones to artful singer. 


Was’t not enough to strive in midnight’s gloom, 
To dwell by noon with such imaginings 
For ever darkly breeding ?— 
But must The Spoiler waste the dreamer’s home, 
Nor his heart’s softest and most holy strings 
Be spared the doom of bleeding ? 


Deep Ocean murmurs on, nor deigns reply 
To loud Dismay, who deems her question wild 
May treasure lost recover, 
Save by a low and plaintive lullaby ; 
“Sleep, young and tender mother, with thy child,— 
Thy pilgrimage is over !”” 
In mournful concord with thy voice, O Sea, 
The heart of Europe mourneth 
For gentle Lady who went forth on thee, 
And ne'er returneth ! 


Sept. 18th, 1843. Tlenry F. Cuor.ey. 





MY LUCK. 


BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD, ESQ., OF CONNECTICUT. 


kNow that I am 
celebrated! I do 
not blush to con- 
fess it. It’s not 
my fault ;—I can- 
not help it! Iam 
perfectly — aware 
that I am chronicled in 
story, invoked in song, 
and immortalized in co- 
medy. I know you have 
heard of me ten thou- 
sand times ;—but I am 
not to blame—“ It’s my 
luck !” 

There never lived a 
man who naturally and 
instinctively shrunk from 
fame with so much sen- 
sitiveness as myself—yet 
thus I have had it thrust 
upon me. I can only 
repeat— It’s my infer- 
nal luck !”” 

I cannot endure this 
state of things any longer. I must, “burst out” in 
regatd to my sufferings ;—there must be something 
done, or I shall certainly go mad! 

I'll call a public meeting—I’ll appeal to the Legis- 
lature—P'll change my name—I’ll get a divorce from 
this cursed fate that follows me. 

I ktiow I’m excited ; 1 feel it. But, confound it! 
what else can you expect? Indeed I need your indul- 
gence;—I want your sympathy. Sympathy? Why, 
I never met with such a thing in my life, except from 
one individual, and he died the next day. 

But it is not sufficient that I am miserable. I am 

not allowed to luxuriate quietly in my own wretched- 
ness, and wrap my miseries around me, as they were 
widow's weeds. My woes are dragged before the pub- 
lic: my own private sorrows are made the theme of 
general mirth. My agonies are consideted to be most 
laughable comicalities. I have myself see a thousand 
people grinning, hyena-like, over the wretchedness of 
Guy Goodluck, as pourtrayed by some inhuman wretch 
of a comedian. That diabolical farce, that identical 
petite comedy, is the veritable transcript of a few brief 
finse*, extracted at random from the record of my 
jife. I was the victim of the machinations of that 
*d—d, infernal, diabolical John Jones!” JI am 
“ that rash and most unfortunate man,”’ therein styled, 
with facetious bitterness, Guy Goodluck. 

Sir, I have expressed a wish to draw upon your 
sympelly ; and I wish to convince you that I need and 

leserve it. If the narrative which I hereto append 
does not serve as a letter of credit authorizing an un- 
limited draft ;—if your ear, open to others, should be 
deaf to me, I can only repeat, that—“ It’s my luck.” 

A few years anew’ commenced a tour through the 
States, and it is to the incidents of that tour that I 




















would ask your attention ; firmly convinced, that when 
you have perused the painful history, you will unhe- 
sitatingly accord to me that distinctive appellation— 
“ The unfortunate man.” 


I left New York for Charleston, South Catolina; 
in a vessel recommended as a fast-sailer, on a Fri- 
day, in preference to waiting until the following 
Monday for the steam-packet. This ship’s voyages, 
for three years previous, had averaged something less 
than five days ; but I was on toed: my interests were 
involved, and the vessel was driven off the coast by a 
tremendous gale: thus five weeks elapsed before we 
reached Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and fore- 
top-mast, and in a state of incipient starvation :— 

* Just my luck!” 


Leaving Charleston in a week, I took the morting 
railroad train for Augusta, Georgia. Should have been 
in Augusta between four and five o’clock p.m. Loco- 
motive broke down, obliging us to walk five miles in a 
drenching rain ; and we did not arrive until two the 
next morning. Hotels all closed ;—ho beds, except 
“the soft side of a plank” at the depét. 

Next day made my way to a hotel. The weather 
being fine and warm, they gave me a room without 
any fire-place, and looking due north through three 
large windows. That afternoon an influx of travellers 
filled the house, so that they had not a square inch of 
room to spare—and then the weather changed! The 
next three were the only really cold days that had 
visited Augusta in five years. 

Of course I took a cold that stuck by me for the 
next six months :— 

Just my luck!” 


Left Augusta in the stage-coach for Florida, at 
seven o'clock, on as fine an evening as ever was seen. 
Before ten, there came down such a rain as had not 
been seen since the days of the patriarch Noah; in 
the midst of which the coach capsized in the woods; 
and we spent nearly the whole temainder of the night 
al fresco, in getting again under way. Rode in wet 
garments till breakfast time, and then, it being late, 
no time was allowed to change them, but we were 
obliged to ride on undried; in # predicament, and un- 
dergoing a process of evaporation, only td be appre- 
ciated by a victim of Priestitz. Pushed on all that 
day and another night, without any respite; came to 
a river, (the Ogeechee,) where, for twenty years, there 
had been a bridge strong enough to Withstand all 
freshets ; but as J wanted to cross it, it had been 
washed away during the previous night. After some 
delay, we put ciceeltes into a crazy concern of a flat- 
boat, and crossed, coach and all. In the course of 
this operation my hat was knocked overboard and 
lost, and I was compelled to perform the remainder of 
my journey ina ae cap At length we reached the 
Chatahoochie river; on the confines of Florida; a 
steam-boxt had passed half an hour before our arrival, 
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and no other 
pired, the river 


ted for a week. Before the week ex- 
fallen so low as not to be navigable. 
« Just my luck !” 


Took land conveyance for Pensacola in Florida; 
went about forty miles, and was obliged to turn back 
by a sudden outbreak of the Indians. Circumstances, 
growing out of this cause, increased the term of addi- 
tional detention to about three weeks. Reached Mo- 
bile eventually, though one ten miles of the way had 
required from me about three hours more for their 
accomplishment than they would from any one else. 
Two steam-boats left Mobile for New Orleans at the 
same hour: I embarked on board the fastest ; sure to 
arrive two hours sooner than the other. Our engine 
got out of order, and the slow boat beat us by half-a- 
day. I had a wager pending with a fellow-passenger, 
that we should beat Aer by an hour! 

Went to a hotel in New Orleans. Crowded—but 
could give me a fine room ; the only objection being, 
that the key was lost :—that, however, should be re- 
placed jin the morning. Spent the evening very plea- 
santly ; retired, for once in my life, in high spirits. 
Awoke the next morning, minus a pair of inexpres- 
sibles and all my cash !— 

Just my luck!” 


Having, by some unusual conjunction of fortunate 
circumstances, letters of credit, and not having hap- 
pened to lose them, I succeeded in reclothing my 
nether limbs and relining my pockets ;—and, in a state 
bordering on frenzy, I rushed on board a steam-boat 
bound up the Mississippi. 

That boat was the ill-fated ORonoco! 

After enduring all the horrors of the scene of death 
consequent upon the fearful explosion on board that 
“ill-starred, perfidious bark,”’ t escaped from her at 
Vicksburgh, landed, and went to the principal hotel. 
That very night, ‘the great fire’ broke out, con- 
suming the ‘ahold square on which the hotel stood. I 
escaped, with the loss of all my baggage. Owing to 
exposure, fright, and fatigue, I was attacked the next 
day with a bilious fever, which kept me a prisoner for 
six weeks !— 

« Just my luck!” 


The fever finally ‘evacuated; and salivated, 
scorched, and worn to a skeleton—more dead than 
alive—I started for the Red River, in the vain hope 
that on the extreme verge of civilization my infernal 
“luck” might desert me. ’Twas a vain attempt! 
After that “ jumping-off-place of all creation,” Shreve- 
port, was left behind us, (being more than six hundred 
miles up that wild stream, the Red River,) and just as 
I began to indulge the fondest anticipations, the boat 
struck a snag in “ the great raft,” and sunk in twenty 
minutes. 

There being no other steam-boat at that time up the 
river, we were obliged to take small boats and go 
down, drifting with the current “by day, and sleeping 
on shore (with the snakes, alligators, and musqui- 
toes) by night. Arrived, after a week of this tedious 
voyaging, at Natchitoches, and there got on board a 
small steam-boat, and continued our downward course. 
The river being at flood, the boat ran into the woods 
and knocked down both her chimneys. They fell 
overboard and sunk! We lay by for a day, and built 
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soooden chimneys out of some planks which were found 
piled on the shore. Thought them rather combus- 
tible; but the captain had used similar ones fre- 
quently with perfect success. So we started; ran 
merrily for about ten miles. Why not twenty or fifty? 
I was on board. The confounded chimneys took fire 
and were consumed, the boat herself having a narrow 
escape ! 
« Just my luck! 


By some means or other, I hardly know what, I 
reached Cincinnati, Ohio. Met there an old friend ; 
one of my few real friends. ‘‘ After all my troubles and 
torments,” thought I, “this is one happiness beyond 
the reach of fate :””—but he was going to New Orleans 
the same day !—This, however, I made the best of. 
He had taken passage in a beautiful, new boat. This 
was to be her first trip; and, willing to give the citi- 
zens a treat, her captain invited the friends of the 
passengers to remain on board, and he would run two 
or three miles up the river, and Jand them as he again 
piece the pier on his way down. We remained on 

rd. I remained. The boat ran two or three miles 
up the stream, turned, and when nearly at the wharf 
again a fearful explosion was heard :—the shattered 
fragments of the MosEeLLE were scattered upon the 
stream and shores of the Ohio ! 

My woes were not to end thus, Happening to wish 
to be killed, such an event was an impossibility. 1 
was rescued from the water perfectly uninjured. 

«Just my luck !" 


Some time elapsed. I went to Canada. I joined 
the “patriots.” Now, thought I, linked with men as 
desperate as myself, I may at least bring. my sorrows 
to a speedy termination. Everything worked in unison 
with my hopes. I was taken prisoner, in arms! I 
was tried at London, Upper Canada, and sentenced 
to be hanged! The day arrived ; I stood upon the 
scaffold ; the fatal noose was placed around my neck ; 
already I seemed to have advanced one step into the 
other world. Just as I was expecting the irrevocable 
signal for the executioner to launch me forth, a re- 

rieve arrived from Sir George Arthur! This was 
Followed by a free pardon! My on Lace in prospect 
of the close of my career was considered proof positive 
of insanity. Some persons curious in monomania had 
obtained my release ! 

I was sent out of the province, of course. I took 
the stage for Detroit, in Michigan. The stage pro- 
prictors were in the habit of shortening their route 
some seventy miles, by traversing the ice on Lake 
Saint Clair. We took the same course in the present 
instance. A strong north-west gale came on, and the 
ice began to break up. We were obliged to make for 
the shore with all our speed, and eventually to aban- 
don the horses and coach, and clamber over the broken 
ice to the land. Two fellow passengers were drowned. 
My perfect indifference preserved me, and I landed in 
safety. 

I need at Detroit. Some prospect existing of 
disturbance on the frontier, I enlisted in the United 
States’ army. I wanted to be shot, —instead of which 
I froze my toes and received a flogging for sleeping 
while on sentry duty. I never can sleep. Not even in 
a stage-conch or railway-car. Never could—always, 
under all circumstances, restless and wakeful. It was 
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essential for me to keep awake, and, of course, I 

went to sleep like ahog/ I got flogged—TJ, for sleeping ! 
A fellow-soldier committed a contemptible piece of 

petty larceny. J was convicted of the deed, flogged 

again, and dame out of my regiment !— 

Just my luck !” 


I came again to New York. Eventually I deter- 
mined to commit suicide. I bought a pistol. I loaded 
it. I went to my room and put it to my head,— 
as I thought ! I did nothing of the sort! I missed 
my mark by six inches, and utterly demolished a very 
epee mantel-clock, an heir-loom in my landlady’s 
family. 

* “ Just my luck !” 


It is cold,—you know it is cold,—infernally cold! 
Many instances have occurred of people being killed 
by a mere plunge into the river in such weather. I 
rushed to the wharf—I plunged into the water. 
“Now,” exclaimed I triumphantly, ‘save me who 
can!” 

A venerable watchman, who ought to have been 
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fast asleep, (and had been so at the same hour from 
time immemorial,) saw me,—had me picked up! 

I was floating on a cake of ice,—had been in the 
water for half an hour. I ought to have been dead 
some minutes before I was taken out. Any other man 
would have died twice in the same time. Never better 
in the whole course of my life than I was the next 
morning. 

« Just my luck!” 


Ihave been writing these painful details from an 
inkstand as big as a half-bushel, with a base as broad 
as that of Mount Atlas ;—never was known to capsize ; 
a twenty foot lever could not upset it, though the fate 
of nations depended upon the accomplishment of such 
aresult. J barely caught the tip of my pen in it, and 
it was hurled bottom upwards upon my manuscript, 
burying it beneath an ocean, a cataclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered with it! My lap is deluged ! 
My paper, my desk, my handkerchief, my carpet, are 
all of a hue as dark as my destiny! 

“It's just my luck!” 
Kix. 
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Can it be, thou art gone ?—thou seemest one 
Who sweetly sleepeth ! 

Yes, thou art gone! I hear the loved one’s moan 
For thee, who weepeth. 


Yes! thou art gone—gone in the opening sprin, 
Of life’s young hours, oe 
As winter’s cold oft nips in blossoming 
Spring’s fairest flowers! 


Yes! thou art gone !—thou wert too pure, too bright, 
Too good, too fair, 


To stay with us! but in eternal light 
Thy home was there! 


Why should we mourn that thou art snatched away 
In quiet years, 

Ere grief had dimm’d the clearness of thy day 
With sorrow’s tears ? 


Why weep for thee? why let the throbbing heart 
Be sore distressed ? 

Clothed in light, an angel now thou art 
Among the Mesa, 


C, H.W. 


BY LOUISA 


N the southern bank of the Trent, 
in a fine, healthy, open and airy spot, 
celebrated by old Burton, in his 
« Anatomy of Melancholy,” as ‘peculiarly pleasant, 
wholesome and eligible,’’ stands Foremark, the seat of 
the ancestors of Sir Francis Burdett for many genera- 
tions, for the family is one of the oldest in England. 

It is a handsome, grand and agreeable place, and 
some of the trees which surround it have “outlived 
the eagle ;” there is in particular a long secluded walk 
between two rows of aged onks, quite unrivalled in its 
kind; another grove of magnificent trees, formerly of 
much greater extent, Druidical in their antiquity, is a 
great ornament to the grounds. hes 

The game is here in infinite abundance and particu= 
larly fine, and it would be more plentiful but for the 
lenity which has long encouraged poachers. It is 
beautiful to see the hares coursing along the lawns 
close to the windows, and the glittering and graceful 
pheasants tamely perched on the balustrades of the 
terraces. Every thing has a calm, happy, contented 
and sequestered aspect, almost monastic; but it was 
not in this spot, but in Warwickshire, that the Priory 
of Ancote was founded by an ancient possessor of this 
estate, in expiation of a crime, the particulars of which 
this legend recounts. Nor was it at the present house 
that he resided, but in one much more ancient, situated 
in a retired spot, now embosomed in a thick grove of 
oak and beech, and in the vicinity of fine woods. The 
spot is called Knowle Hills; and all that remains of 
the old building is now formed into a pleasure house, 
before which is a beautiful lawn, where the peasants in 
the neighbourhood are allowed occasionally to keep 
revel, and dance to the sound of gay music, making 
the woods re-echo. 

«T have often,” said an old man who shows the 
place, ‘lingered here when all were gone, and voice 
after voice had died away in distance, and enjoyed the 

erfect solitude of this spot, where usually not a sound 
is heard but the wind amongst the old trees, and the 
rustle of the ivy waving to and fro along the ancient 
wall, where you see that strange face carved, that seems 
as if it was looking over the battlements, watching 
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COSTELLO. 
what is going on. Some say, on moonlight nights the 
whole figure has been seen, and it looks like a knight 
in armour: it walks, with a stately step, all round this 
green, where once stood a tower, in which a great 
crime is said to have been committed, and it pauses at 
the little low door-way you see there, utters a deep 
sigh, and vanishes. I myself never saw any thing of 
the kind, but there were two very old women, who 
lived hets nee together, and took care of the ruins, 
and they itsed to hear and see strange things—chains 
rattling, and screams and groans that were awful. One 
of the old women died, and used to come back to the 
other, and tell wonderful secrets ; so she said: but she 
pent too, and since her time, I don’t know how it is, 
iit nothing out of the common ever happens.” 

There are a great many curious and interesting 
family pictures in Foremark House, and amongst 
others the portrait of a very beautiful lady is particu- 
larly attractive, both from its singularity and ies beaty, 
She wears the costume of an early period, is covered 
with jewels, a long transparent veil depending from 
her singular shaped head-dress ; her dress is extremely 
rich, velvet, silk, embroidery and precious stones. 
There are two other portraits of her, in different cos- 
tumes: one represents her in an undress, occupied in 
winding her long rich hair round a reel: by her scissars 
being ais on the table beside her comb, it appears 
as if she were about to cut off a long lock. There is 
a sweet tenderness in her eyes, which tells that her 
thoughts are far away, fixed on the person, perhaps, 
for whom she is preparing this precious remembrance : 
round her white throat she wears a very slender black 
chain, to which is fastened a little cornelian ring, and 
the ends of the chain fall into her boddice, as if they 
sustained some other relic, which is hidden in her 
bosom. 

The third pore rer her, pale, worn and 
sad-looking—her dress disordered, and her hand rest- 
ing on a skull. There is something very solemn about 
this last picture, and it seems to speak of a melancholy 
change in the person represented. i 

Opposite this frowns, from the wall, a bearded man, 
in a half-military costume, whose looks are peculiarly 
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severe, and there is a wildness and fierceness in his 
eyes, which makes the beholder shudder: he has one 
hand on the hilt of his sword, which ‘he grasps as if 
in anger, and in the other holds an open letter. This 
was Sir Hugo de Burdett, lord of Loseby, and the 
Lady was his wife, Johanne. 

They were married at a very early age, not, as ge- 
nerally happened at that time, united by relations from 
mere expediency, but they had chosen each other ; and 
their mutual love was so remarkable, both before and 
after their marriage, that they were cited and admired 
by all; and more than once the haughty heiress of 
Aquitaine would remark to her volatile husband, 
Henry II., “that there were few couples in his do- 
minions who set so good an example as Sir Hugo and 
his Johanne.”’ It would indeed have been difficult not 
to show tenderness to so charming a creature as Jo- 
hanne was. The mind shone out in the bright soft 
violet eyes, for which she was celebrated, as well as for 
her peculiarly long and fine hair, which reached to the 
ground, in undulating waves, and would almost cover 
her as she stood. Sir Hugo used to take a pleasure in 
beholding her beautiful tresses spread at their full 
length, and he always wore in his helmet one of her 
curling locks at every tilt and tournament, where he 
was sure to distinguish himself. 

Higher up in Derbyshire, not far from the great 
cavern of the Peak, lived the Baron of Boyvill, who 
was a distant connexion of Sir Hugo, and had been his 
early companion. He had not married himself, and 
the Lady Johanne was aware that her coldness and 
preference for him who became her husband, was the 
cause of his living single. Several years had passed 
since her marriage and they had not met, when on a 
sudden, the Baron began to make them visits, and Sir 
Hugo, who was attached to him, occasionally returned 
them, sometimes alone and sometimes accompanied by 
his wife. This intercourse had continued some time, 
when Johanne observed a change in her husband’s 
manner: a gloom seemed to take possession of him, 
and his conversation always turned on the most scrious 
subjects ; in particular he spoke of the glorious cause 
of Christianity, which was defended in the Holy Land 
by the Knights of Europe, and sighed heavily as he 
concluded, by wishing that he had been thought 
worthy to add the weight of his arm to the holy 
fight. 

erchaane listened with fear and trembling, for she was 
well aware how many of the most gallant knights of 
the time had quitted their families and their country to 
join the standard of Coeur de Lion beyond the seas. 
Nevertheless she hoped that such a notion was far 
from Sir Hugo’s mind, and she redoubled her efforts 
to please and chara him, and succeeded so well, that 
several months elapsed and his spirits revived, and he 
ceased to speak of the deeds of the Crusaders. All 
this time the Baron of Boyvill had not visited them, 
and she saw plainly, that to him she owed the fears she 
had entertained of losing him she so much loved. 
Her former coldness towards him consequently in- 
creased, and she began to look upon him with positive 
dislike, not concealing from Sir Hugo the fact that he 
was displeasing to her. He was not slow to discover 
this on his part, and he seldom intruded on their pri- 
vacy, although he occasionally sent messages to her 
lord by a mendicant friar, who travelled the country, 
and had been to Syria, from whence he brought such 
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precious relics, that he was welcomed by all the pious 
in every part of England. 

This friar was a frequent guest at the monastery of 
Black Canons at Repton, not far from Foremark, and 
Sir Hugo would often in his rides stop at the convent 
gate and converse with Father Beran who generally, 
from humility, sat on a stone at the entrance. From 
him he heard wondrous and exciting stories of the 
warfare in the Holy Land, and his spirits rose and his 
valour was roused as he listened to the great decds of his 
brethren in arms. ‘ And I,” he would reflect, “ am 
wasting my youth, and allowing my sword to rust in 
idleness, charmed by the beauty of a woman, when I 
ought to be striving to redeem the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Pagan. Surely Boyvill may be right—there must 
be sorcery at work to keep me here; when in the pre- 
sence of Johanne I have no power to leave her, nor can 
bear the thoughts of separation: it is only in absence 
I feel free to think—I will consult the holy father, and 
be guided by his advice.” 

He did so, and the friar, whose great object was to 
gain proselytes to the cause, lost no advantage: he re- 
presented the sin of his remaining supine in his own 
castle, and as he found he dared not tell his lady of 
the resolution he at length took of leaving her, he 
counselled his doing so secretly. 

Accordingly, the friar gave hia a sleeping potion to 
administer to Johanne, which would secure her from 
discovering his absence too quickly, and allow him to 
to take possession of a long lock of her beautiful hair, 
for which he dared not ask her for fear of exciting her 
suspicions. She slept therefore soundly on the night 
when Sir Hugo rose from her side, cut the tress from 
her head, and fastening round her throat a little chain, 
to the centre of which was attached a small cornelian 
ring with the letters of his name engraven thereon, and 
a heart at the end of the chain, he embraced her ten- 
derly, and taking one long sad look at her unconscious 
form, departed from his castle. 

When Johanne awoke the next morning the sun had 
no light for her, she missed her husband, she perceived 
the chain round her neck, and the truth was revealed 
to her at once. She examined with terrified eagerness 
his parting gift, and on the golden heart she read the 
words “ Five Years.” 

The first thought was to hasten to the convent at 
Repton, where having entreated to see the Abbess who 
was the superior of the society of both male and female 
recluses, she begged her to counsel her what to do. 

“ Daughter,” said the Abbess, “ be content ; it is 
the will of Heaven that your dream of worldly hap- 
piness should end. Your husband has chosen a better 
part, he is gone to fight for the holy cause, accom- 

anied by his friend, the Baron of Boyvill, and guided 
by the pious Father Bernard. Go home and pray. 
In five years he will return.” 

Sad and lonely were now the hours passed in her 
mournful home by the desolate Johanne, and though 
she strove to obey the commands of the Abbess, she 
found it hard to banish regret from her mind and to 
resign herself to her fate. 

Those tresses which her beloved husband had so 
admired, and of which she now had lost her pride, she 
resolved to dedicate to the Virgin, together with her 
prayers for his safety ; and occupied her whole time in 
embroidering a magnificent altar-cloth for the shrine of 
our Lady of Repton, in which she interwove flowers 
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and fruits, and birds and insects, all formed of her own 

hair mingled with gold and silver thread. She wound 

it off on a golden reel for her use, and cut it with her 

golden scissors every morning when she rose; and 

every day she kissed the little cornelian ring which was 
endant from her chain, and read the sad words on her 
eart, “ Five Years.” 

Three of the five years had passed, when her soli- 
tude was broken by the arrival of a palmer from the 
plains of Syria, in whom she recognized Father Ber- 
nard: from him she learnt that her husband was a 
prisoner to the Infidels, and for his ransom was de- 
manded a large sum of money, which the friar had 
undertaken to bear back to the place of his captivity. 
The gold was quickly procured, and the friar denied 5 
new hope springing up in the heart of Johanne, that 
Sir Hugo would soon return to her. 

Another year passed away and her spirits sank, for 
no tidings came of him she loved, till one evening, as 
she sat in her bower, whose small pointed window 
looked over the Vale of Trent, and her eye rested on 
the gigantic beeches whose boughs were waving iu the 
autumnal wind, she perccived a knight ride slowly up 
the long avenue which led towards the castle, and 2s 
the light fell full on his armour, she saw the red cross 
upon his breast. 

Not doubting a moment but that it was her beloved 
lord, she flew rather than ran down the turret stairs, 
and summoning her people, desired them to throw 
open the gates to the Crusader; but as he approached 
her disappointment was extreme, for, as he raised his 
visor, she perceived him to be no other than the Baron 
of Boyvill. 

The tidings that he brought were sad indeed: he 
related that the moncy she had sent by the friar had 
been paid to the Pagan chief who held Sir Hugo in 
captivity, and that the prisoner had been indeed re- 
leased, but a corpse. He had been put to death in 
prison, and so restored to his friends. 

Johanne’s agonies of grief were so great on hearing 
this fearful announcement, that her life was for some 
time in danger, and it was long before she recovered to 
consciousness of her unhappy position. It was then 
that she learnt that she was no longer mistress of 
Foremark, for, as her husband had died without heirs, 
the estates devolved on the Baron of Boyvill. But 
this was nothing to her in comparison of the distress 
which the importunities of the Baron caused her, for 
he hesitated not to disclose his attachment, and to 
desire her hand, when he offered her all the posses- 
sions which she would otherwise forfeit. 

This proposal she would by no means listen to, but 
professed her intention of entering the Priory of Rep- 
ton, there to end her days in seclusion: she soon, 
however, found that the Baron was resolute and did 
not intend to permit her to leave the castle ; in fact, 
was determined to make her his wife with or without 
her consent. 

Unable to help herself, she had nothing in her 
power but to dissimulate, and, at length, was forced to 
agree, that when the five years of her Inte husband's 
absence were expired, she would become his bride, on 
condition that he did not molest her till that time. 
To this he apparently agreed, but, in the mean time, 
she was securely guarded ina high tower which looked 
over the vale, where no access could be had to her, and 
from whence it was impossible to escape. There she 


lived in solitude and gloom, still working at her em- 
broidery and weeping over her wretched fate: the 
only ornament of her room a skull and cross-bones, and 
her thought continually of death. 

At length the five years were expired, and Johanne 
was in daily terror of her promise being claimed. The 
Baron visited her one day and informed her that the 
next he had fixed for their nuptials, and that he was 
about to repair to the castles of his friends in the 
neighbourhood to engage them to be present at the 
solemnity. 

She saw that she had now no escape, and when she 
was again alone, she threw herself on her knees in 
despair, and implored the assistance of Heaven. 

Suddenly she heard a heavy foot on the stair, the 
door of her tower opened, and a knight in armour 
stood before her: his visor was unclosed, and she saw, 
with amazement, the features of her husband, Sir 
Hugo: but his brow was as dark as night, a deep 
gloom was seated there, and his eyes expressed no love 
or tenderness: his glance was fierce and terrible, as he 
exclaimed, in a harsh voice— 

“Unfaithful woman—betrayer of thy husband—thy 
hour of punishment is arrived.” 

So sayiug, he strode towards her, and drawing his 
sword, seized her by the arm—‘ This hand,”’ he said, 
“on which I placed the bridal ring, shall be the sacri- 
fice of thy infidelity—and thus l immolate it to my 
revenge.” : 

The words were scarcely uttered ere his sword had 
severed her left hand from the fair arm which sustained 
it, and she lay bathed in her blood. 

Sir Hugo then strode down the stairs, his mailed 
heels clanking as he passed; he traversed the small 
court which led to the tower, and descending to the 
lower hall, stood amongst his domestics, who, with 
territied cries, fled at his approach, imagining that 
they had seen a spectre. 

That night he left the castle, and the body of his 
murdered wife was found in her tower: she was dead, 
and her right hand held closely the chain round her 
neck to which the ring and heart were appended. 
The Baron of Boyvill never returned, and, after a 
search in the neighbouring wood, he was found 
pent with many wounds, by the side of a fountain, 

ut life was extinct, and all efforts to restore him were 
unavailing. 

In a few months Sir Hugo came back to Foremark : 
none of his domestics dared to ask him a single ques- 
tion, and he was never known to explain to any the 
reason of his absence, his abrupt return, or the cause 
of his severity to the Lady Johanne. 

There is at a short distance from Foremark a sin- 
gular bank of rocks which rises precipitately above the 
extensive meadows which border the Trent. They 
may still be seen there, and are, indeed, a great object 
of attraction in the neighbourhood, both from their 
strange appearance, and the traditions attached to 
them. 

In the centre, the rock projects and divides into 
rugged points, presenting on one side the appearance 
of a Gothic archway, with openings here and there, 
which seem like arrow slits or narrow windows ; several 
excavations like cells are within, which communicate 
with each other, and the whole has a solemn and 
mysterious effect, mantled as it now is with ivy. The 
name given to it is Anchor Church, and it is said to 
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have been once the residence of an anchorite, whose 
severities were of a very appalling nature. Human 
bones have been found near the spot, and with traces 
of an altar, and other remarkable remains, are said 
still to lie beneath the rock. 

There, not very long after the catastrophe of the 
Lady Johanne’s death, a stranger of singular sanctity 
took up his abode: so harsh and severe was he to him- 
self, that when he applied the discipline, which he did 
continually, his cries could be heard for a great dis- 
tance round: those who prostrated themselves thrice 
at the foot of the rock where he had fixed his cell were 
sure to be relieved of the maladies from which they 
suffered; and the fame of his miracles was such that the 
Priory of Repton was crowded with pilgrims who came 
to visit him. To those who were so fortunate as to 
obtain access to him, he foretold the future, and divulged 
the past ; and the whole country rang with his fame, 
and the extraordinary penance to which he had con- 
demned himself. 

Late one stormy evening a messenger arrived at Fore- 
mark, bringing an entreaty to Sir Hugo from the an- 
chorite of the rock, that le would instantly repair to 
his cell, adjuring him by the Holy Sepulchre to do so. 

The knight accordingly took his way to the secluded 
spot, and there found the hermit extended on the bare 

loor in the agonies of death: he had only breath to 
ask him, in a hollow voice, for his forgiveness for some 
crime he had committed against him: Sir Hugo ac- 
corded the coveted pardon, and the anchorite, taking 
from his bosom a letter or scroll, presented it to him 
as he fell back a corpse. 

Sir Hugo, although a man distinguished in arms, 
had no learning, and as he was simable £6 decipher the 
characters in the scroll, he rode at once to the priory, 
and confiding it to one of the learned monks, desired to 
know the concealed meaning. After looking it over, 
the monk, with a shudder, informed the knight that its 
contents were so horrible that he would need all his 
firmness to hear them—he then read as follows :— 

“The mendicant friar Bernard and the recluse of 
the rocks of Trent are one and the same. Worldly 
vanity seduced me to crime—I wished to be thought 
a saint, and I have been a wretched sinner. I tiavelled 
over Europe to gain partisans to the holy cause—I 
gathered money and spent it in wickedness instead of 
charity. The Baron of Boyvill paid me to gain over 
Sir Hugo de Burdett and I accompanied both to the 
Holy Land. I betrayed Sir Hugo into the Paynim’s 
hands, and after obtaining money for his ransom from 
his lady, I returned with the sum, which I shared with 
the Baron; and found means to let Sir Hugo know that 
his lady was false, and had refused to ransom him. 
After this the Baron came back to England, and endea- 
voured, by representing that her husband was dead, to 
induce the Lady Johanne to become his wife, which 
she steadily refused. I had obtained large sums from 
the Baron, but he had of late refused to give me more, 
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and in revenge I wrought his ruin. I procured the 
release of Sir Hugo by my agents, and sent him word 
that his wife and friend were both false. He encoun- 
tered the Baron in the woods of Foremark, and slew 
him, for he taunted him with having gained the affec- 
tion of his wife. Mad with jealousy, Sir Hugo put the 
innocent lady to death. Remorse almost drove me 
distracted, when I found the effect of my work, and I 
strove by penitence to atone for my fearful sins and 
those I had caused. Pray for my soul, and Ict masses 
be said for one otherwise lost for ever.” 

Sir Hugo, after the reading of thisf atal confession, 
returned to Foremark a changed man: he entered the 
chamber of his murdered wife for the first time since 
her death, and there he found the piece of embroidery 
wrought of her hair, the little cornelian ring and heart, 
and the skull and cross bones which were the sole 
adornment of her solitary abode. Her body had been 
carefully buried by a faithful domestic in the little 
green court beneath the windows of her tower, and to 
that spot he descended. 

As his footstep trod the grass at the entrance, he 
was arrested by a sound of the sweetest melody he had 
ever heard ;—he stood on the last step and gazed over 
the low wall, and there he beheld a small bird of slender 
make, and peculiarly bright eyes, seated on a shrub 
close to the lady’s grave, and singing sweetly and 
mournfully in notes of the most touching music. The 
movement he made startled the little songster, whose 
quick eye soon perceived him—it instantly spread. its 
wings and flew upwards, and was out of sight almost 
before he could observe the movement. He perceived 
that it was a nightingale, an eastern bird which he had 
often heard in Syria, but which is never known to visit 
that part of England—nor has one ever been seen in 
Derbyshire from that time. 

Many were the tears Sir Hugo shed over that mound 
of earth ; and when he mounted his steed the next day 
and rode he knew not whither, it was said that the 
same small bird flew before him, and he followed its 
flight till it alighted in a valley, where in after years 
stood the Monastery of Ancote, founded by Sir Hage 
de Burdett, in expiation of his sins. 

The Altar of the Virgin there for centuries possessed 
one of the most beautiful coverings that had ever been 
seen; and whoever, it was said, prayed at that shrine, 
if any malady affected their hands or fingers, found, 
when they rose from their orisons, all pain removed. 

The estate of Foremark passed to a distant branch 
of the family, but all the females of the race have ever 
since been celebrated for the peculiar colour of their 
eyes, and the remarkable beauty of their hair, at least 
such was the tradition of the country in the time when 
legends were believed. At the present day nothing 
remains of the ancient house but the tower and cham- 
ber at Knowle Hill, the carved face over the wall, and 
the pictures which are still preserved in the more 
modern dwelling house. 
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“ Poxrrry is the madness of a few, for the gain ot 
nobody ;”—such was the wonted saying of John Aust, 
who never contradicted it in thought or act; and the 
person on whom he commonly tried this biting saw 
was his own sensitive and junior brother Richard, a 
being unhappily too much given up to those dreams 
which hover acne the existence of individuals who 
meditate the muse, and seck to “build the lofty 
thyme.” The force of contrast appears no where so 
as in family unlikenesses. e notions of John 
Krat were as hard and positive as the outlines of an 
ald wood-cut. John was of the city, civic; having 
early found his true position in that busy spot where 
time and money are convertible terms, each represent- 
ing the other. At school, his favourite authors had 
been Walkinghame and Bonnycastle, to the exclusion 
(as far as possible) of all other literature; and the 
natwral’ sequel to this predilection was the counting- 
house. He was prudent, active, bold and pers 
—but all with rigid reference to the “commerci 
principle.” Richard, on the contrary, was bashful, 
reserved, melancholy, indolent, very humble, and yet 
a little praud; these last two qualities forming an odd 
sort of moral coating—a livery about him—humility 
turned up with pride. He was, moreover, extremely 
benevalent—overstocked with sympathies—as full of 
heart (if the comparison may be allowed) as a prize 
cabbage. There are persons who will make use of a 
pocket handkerchief when a tale of distress, from the 
circulating library, assails their sensibilities; but are 
found suddenly impecunious, or else button up their 
pockets, when the tale comes fram a live petitioner, 
with a hand of flesh and blood outstretched in suppli- 
cation. Richard Aust was not of this class of hu- 
manists. He would choke with emotion at the tale 
from the “ public library ;” but then, he would give 
—not what Ee could, but what he could not afford— 
to the helpless proprietor of the real tale. He had 
that intense and disproportioned love of books which 
is so apt to seize upon persons who are disinclined to 
habits of activity. As in mental disposition, so in 
bodily temperament, he was the reverse of his brother 
—being of weakly frame and horribly nervous ; so 
nervous as to be at all points what Achilles, after 
dipping, was in the heel only. On the whole, he was 
as unfit to battle with the world as his brother was well 


qualified for that needful but most disagreeable task. 
They had cach a patrimonial trifle, just sufficient to 
remind them that their own exertions were indispen- 
sable towards making out the means of living. eir 
deceased father, a member of the silk trade, had not 
been what is called in the city a good man ; that is to 
say, he could not at any time have paid forty shillings 
in the pound; but he had borne a respectable cha- 
racter, and was not believed, even at the Custom-house, 
to have neglected any of his duties. 

Early in his career John Aust ‘did something for 
himself,” by catching the turn of an accident. A 
house was to be sold, in a good, but rather low and 
dirty situation. The day was a thorough pelter, the 
auctioneer was not Robins, and the company were a 
very few wet strangers, droppers-in. The presiding 
Jack-in-the-box, unable to squeeze out a bidding, took 
the initiative himself, and proposed a low sum by way 
of starting-point. John, a cool observer of the scene, 
echoed the “low figure ;” the man in the mahogany 
resumed his eloquence at some length ; nobody warmed 
up; the hammer descended. John tendered the de- 
posit-money; whereupon the auctioneer, finding that he 
was a real iidder, and not (as he had supposed) a mere 
friendly buyer-in of the property, became alarmed, 
grew as white as his own Tamer remonstrated, and 
finally attempted to pass the matter off as a joke. 
John, however, was not to be shaken; he threatened 
to defend his purchase at the point of the law, pre- 
vailed, and thus obtained the house at half its real 
value ; being enabled to rivet the affair afterwards by 
means of borrowed money. 

As for poor Richard, he had looked out upon the 
wide world with the flickering optics of an owl, but 
could discern nothing that would suit his incapacity. 
He could not “cotton” to merchandize—wholesale and 
retail were alike indifferent to him; and with regard 
to the professions, they were for the most part labo- 
rious and expensive in limine, and of doubtful recom- 
pense in the prospect beyond :—so he fidgetted, pon- 
dered, nibbled his pen, scrawled crude couplets on 
stray bits of paper, and wished he could afford to wait 
till the tide of human affairs should throw up some- 
thing in his favour. From his boyhood, while linger- 
ing over the pages of Thomson and Goldsmith, he had 
cherished some vague notions of becoming a poet, in 
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in spite of sundry remarks from friends, to the effect 
that poetry was extra-professional, and nobody’s busi- 
ness. Indescribable was the flutter of excitement he 
had felt at his own first appearance in print—albeit in 
the corner of-an obscure country newspaper (the some- 
thing Mercury)—where his lines on a crocus made such 
a figure as ragged types, abominable paper, and pro- 
voking errors of the press would let them. No solid 
gain could have delighted Richard so much as the 
consciousness of having crept into actual print. But 
how was he to live? After some length of suspense, 
a sort of resource presented itself. Some boys 
wanted education—their father, a dry-salter in Lower 
Thames Street, had somehow been reading Cow- 
per’s “ Tyrocinium,”—he decided in favour of the 
domestic affections and home-taught knowledge— 
but wished it done cheap. Somebody mentioned 
Richard Aust to him, as a very young man, likely to 
answer his purpose ;—he sent for him—liked him— 
terms arranged—shilling an hour—four boys—six 
hours a day—Latin, French, English, Geography, Use 
of Globes, History, Writing—no figures—thing con- 
cluded. This (as his brother observed) was doing 
business, and therefore satisfactory, as far as it went. 
The undertaking, much as it was at variance with 
Richard’s fancy-fed tastes and feelings, was by him 
conscientiously fulfilled. He managed to drive no 
small amount of information into the boys’ heads, at 
the expense of many an ache to his own. The father 
did” the arithmetic himself, as Richard would none 
of that; and thus, on the whole, the paternal plan, 
copied from Cowper, succeeded ; but the close air and 
the confinement ruined the health of the lads—and so 
the success was naught. 

John had by this time made exemplary progress 
in the counting house where he was engaged. His 
arithmetical cranium, as hard and steady as the figure- 
head of a merchant-ship, carried him prosperously on 
through the routine of office. In the commercial 
world there are certain situations where a discerning 
nose is no bad thing,—a remark, the truth of which 
John Aust was enabled to illustrate. His principals 
were a firm in the American trade; and chiefly con- 
cerned in the importation of leaf tobacco, both for 
themselves and as agents. Here was an opportunity 
for a nose to be turned to account. Accordingly John 
would thrust his proboscis into the heart of a sample— 
take a vigorous sniff, and then pronounce, to a farthing, 
the real market value per pound of the lot of tobacco 
tepresented by the sample. This faculty, as it may 
well be supposed, brought him into the best odour 
with his employers. From the lowest sorts of Ken- 
tucky, up to “ prime, block-fat, sweet-scent Virginias,” 
he had gained the most minute acquaintance with every 
variety of the Transatlantic weed. Moreover, he was 
as good asa broker to the firm, in hunting up con- 
nexions ; and, as a letter-writer, he kept all their cor- 
respondents in good humour—that is, well advised. 
Commerce (it should here be observed) has its own 
language, of which those persons who do not form part 
and parcel of the trading community can make but 
little. With this language, however, in all its singu- 
larities of term and phrase—with this language, not to 
be found in books, John Aust was thoroughly con- 
versant. His letters of advice on the state and pros- 
pects of the market, &c., were models of style, in their 
way—concise, exact, forcible, idiomatic—not a word 
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thrown away—the utmost information in the smallest 
space—multum in minimo :—Tacitus himself, as a 
London merchant in the nineteenth century, could not 
do better. In short; as a business-letter-writer—and 
he never attempted more—John’s prose compositions 
were admirable. With such qualifications, our com- 
mercialist soon arrived at a handsome salary for his 
services ; nor was the offer wanting of a share in the 
concern—but he had seen and heard something of the 
dissensions which beset partnerships, and therefore 
declined the proposal, quitting his subordinate post 
shortly afterwards for a more independent line of action. 
His success in the matter of the house-purchase put 
him upon further speculations in that way, which he 
managed with adroitness and fortunate result—watch- 
ing in particular for the “agony-point” at which over- 
grown builders part with their “carcases,” and taking 
these off their hands on terms highly advantageous to 
himself. Cultivating, by way of friendship, such con- 
nections only as could back him with money or credit, 
he found means in a few years to extend his operations 
into various channels, with almost unvarying good 
fortune. He was a “ firm-holder,” from time to time, 
of such articles as afforded a reasonable prospective 
chance of monopoly prices. He never neglected an 
sppernily to “do good paper’ —that is, to discount 
safe and genuine bills—selecting preferably those of 
parties who were less known on ’Change, and whose 
immediate necessities allowed them no right to expect 
accommodation at anything like the current rate of 
interest. Sometimes he would borrow on low, rather 
than not lend on high terms; and whenever he had 
ready money to play with (as the Jews phrase it), no 
man could turn it to prettier account. 

The affairs of Richard, meanwhile, had fluctuated 
but little either above or beneath low-water mark. 
After finishing the sons of the dry-salter, he was for 
some time unemployed, save in the cultivation of the 
Muse, his darling pursuit. Often would he sit at the 
idle work of cutting out thoughts and fitting on 
rhymes, till he wore down the evening into the “ dead 
waist and middle of the night,” and his solitary candle 
became as dim and exhausted in its socket as were his 
poor ill-used eyes in theirs. The humility which was 
a part of his character did not attend him in the re- 
gions of fancy, nor check his wandering desires after 
poetic distinction. Measuring his chances of success 
rather by his wishes than by his real powers, he went 
striving on in the face of disappointment, refusing to 
take a lesson of his own poverty, or “ learn conviction 
from his coat.” Among his impediments in the career 
he sought, his habit of reserve was not the least. 
Men who would have their verses to live, and them- 
selves to live by their verses, must at least mingle with 
the world, as well as commune with their own minds 
—Richard Aust did only the latter; what wonder, if 
he failed—what wonder, if he found that Odes to Sensi- 
bility and Lines on a Grasshopper were not required, 
and produced neither fame nor emolument? Now and 
then, indeed, he would arrive at getting an article in- 
serted in some periodical work—and it is observable 
that a guinea realized in this way was more gratifying 
to him than ten obtained through any other means ;— 
but, as a general fact, he had the mortification to dis- 
cover that his ‘News from Parnassus”’ excited no- 
body’s curiosity—that his “ Flowers of er ee as 
well never have sprung up—and that for his “Occa- 
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sional Verses” there. was no occasion. From his 
brother he received very little aid or countenance ; 
that individual being far too profoundly engaged in his 
own concerns to pay much attention to one whom he 
looked upon as lost, wholly astray, quite out of the 
market. Pushed by necessity, the poor rhyme-spinner 
accepted the post of Latin tutor at “‘ Menticultural 
Mansion,” a classical and commercial academy not far 
from Turnham Green, where he hoped for a taste of 
rurality in the intervals that might be spared to him 
from the drudgeries of declension, conjugation, con- 
struing, parsing, and correcting exercises. The master 
of this establishment, who was a person of shallow wit 
but lofty deportment, had a Roman nose, and twin 
sons, Romulus and Remus. Whether he was led by 
his Roman nose to the adoption of these names for his 
offspring, or how otherwise, it was vain to inquire: 
certain it is, that he was proud equally of his facial 

romontory and his family members. He denominated 
Rimeelt the didaskalos ; while the elder boys, in their 
alternative office of weekly monitors, enjoyed the title 
of hebdomadal supervisors. Here Richard soon found 
himself in a false position, but stood his ground with 
a gentle peice as long as he was able. He was eye- 
measured by the master, snubbed by the mistress, 
wondered at by the servants, and quizzed and prac- 
tically joked by the boys. Gunpowder was introduced 
into his snuffers ; pins were sct point upwards in his 
leather-covered stool; and chopped horse-hair was 
strewed in his bed. The intolerable insolence of Ro- 
mulus and Remus capped the climax, and drove him, 
at the end of twelvemonths’ endurance, to take up the 
hat of departure. 

“Well!” said John to himself one day, as he sat 
near the fire in his office, with the London Price Cur- 
rent on his knee, and his eyes resting upon a letter 
outspread on the table before hin—* Well! here is a 
pretty piece of business! So Richard has taken a 
wife—always the way—misery seeks multiplication. 
People that have nothing else to do with their wretch- 
edness, communicate it for life to a partner. Here he 
writes about craving affections and communion of 
souls—tom-foolery! Here, Vokins! (aloud to one of 
his clerks), reach me that policy of the William and 
Sally, or I shall be late at Lloyd's. 

Richard had indeed taken to himself a wife. That 
she was poor, was nothing extraordinary—for poverty 
clutches poverty, as drowning desperation grasps a 
twig—but it was a little strange that the helpmate 
whom he had found, instead of realizing in any degree 
the ideal standard, was Flemish-built, red-faced, and 
queer-tempered. Had she been, however, one of Ma- 
homet’s houris, Richard could not have loved her more 
devotedly than hedid. Does it explain the enigma to 
say that Richard’s nature was full of love, and that 
love is full of blindness? 

The “ Pleasures of Imagination” possess no charm 
which can overcome the gnawings of hunger. With a 
growing family, and a pair of pockets which, but for 
the appearance, might often as well have been worn 
inside-out as in the usual way, the man of verse found 
himself compelled to fresh exertions. These some- 
times produced a hand-to-mouth pittance, but never 
more. Amongst them was the employment of col- 
lector of advertisements for a weekly newspaper newly 
started, In this vocation he walked till his limbs 
trembled, and talked till he was astonished at himsclf 


—using every argument he could, consistently with 
truth, to win the attention of those who had designs 
on that of the public. In spite of all his efforts, how- 
ever, the advertisements came very slowly in. The 
hangers-on about the office of the paper told him there 
was not devil cnough in him, and prophesied that he 
would never do. His capital sin, he soon found out, 
was the non-elasticity of his conscience. The circula- 
tion of the paper was about 700—he was expected to 
call it 2000, and, after a little while, was plainly in- 
formed of this expectation. His reply to the pro- 

rietor showed some spirit :—“ Sir, I perceive there 
ta been a mistake on both sides: you took me for a 
rogue—and I took you for an honest man. We now 
understand each other better—let us be strangers— 
good morning.” 

Through the urgent intervention of a friend, John 
Aust was at length, and with much difficulty, induced 
to bestow some little consideration upon his brother’s 
case, and eventually to promise an annual grant of fifty 
pounds, in extenuation of his wants. Richard him- 
self, who never complained, (though his wife did so,) 
was too proud to originate any such application, or 
willingly to sanction it ; but he was not the less grate- 
ful for the aid which its success enabled him to look 
forward to; nor could he refrain, in his simplicity, 
from throwing his head and heart into a special sonnet 
in honour of that near relative, his very distant brother, 
and calling upon him expressly to present the effusion. 
The interview was curious. 

“Now, Richard, what have you got there? More 
spoilt stationery, eh ?—dribble, dribble, scribble, 
scribble !”” 

Richard blushed, and stammered out an explanation. 

“Ay, ay, suppose you meant well—but that sort of 
thing, as I’ve told you before, does harm to yourself, 
and good to nobody. A copy of verses may serve to 
light your fire—but it’s no substitute for fuel, and 
won't boil your pot.” 

Richard, as a general defence, said something about 
the delights of imaginative pursuits, and about some 
people finding it a sort of necessity to contemplate the 
ideal. 

“ People looking after the ideal! pooh, pooh—pigs 
looking after the wind !” 

“Well, well!” said the poor sonnetteer, with a 
sickly effort at gaiety, “you are all for figures, whilst 
I am for numbers,—each to his taste. Let each ride 
his own hobby, with such advautage as he may.” 

“Be it so; but, depend upon it, poetry is all a mis- 
take ; and mark my words, Richatd—that hobby of 
yours will one day upset you, and knock your brains 
out—if you can be said to have any.” 

With these words they parted. John did not throw 
the sonnet into the fire, till Richard was out of the 
house. When it is taken into consideration that the 
fraternal attachment was all on one side, the merit of 
this forbearance may be estimated. 

Years, the tide that never ebbs, rolled on. John 
Aust was still busy—so busy, that the want of time 
was his excuse for whatever he ought to have done, 
and did not ; for he was often heard to declare, with 
some emphasis, that he could never get five minutes. 
Before these five minutes were obtained, death over- 
took him. He had, however, made his will some time 
before ; and, so far, death did not take him unawares. 
The grand business of his life had been accumulation ; 
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and he had never acquired the art of spending, even 
upon himself, His nettings, comprised va ee 
s 8s, bonds, and other securities, amounted to 
about seventy thousand pounds—one moiety of which 
sum was bequeathed to various hospitals and other 
charities ; the further sum of twenty thousand pounds 
was directed to be placed to the account of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; 
and mourning-rings were devised to sundry merchants, 
factors, brokers, jobbers and middle-men. In favour 
of his brother, the annual allowance was confirmed— 
to the extent, however, of thirty pounds, instead of 
the previous fifty—together with a mourning-ring and 
a ditto suit; while the residue of the property was left 
to the executor, a wealthy member of the Stock Ex- 
change, by whom it was as much welcomed as it was 
little wanted. 

Richard did not long survive, either to enjoy his 
brother’s measure of bounty, or to prove, by further 
experiment, how hard it is to climb— 


“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


An obscure little house in the purlieus of Somer’s 
Town contained him, his aspirations, and his family. 
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In moments of disappointment, though he uttered no 
lamentations, he would sometimes confess to his wife, 
in the words of Shakespear, that he was “too childish 
—foolish for this world,’”’—a remark which she never 
contradicted. The deep and immedicable workings of 
his nervous temperament, aggravated by his difficulties, 
and by that restless habit of thinking and writing in 
verse which he never could forego, brought on an 
attack of paralysis, followed by insanity. In this 
state he lingered but a few weeks, and then expired— 
leaving behind him, for the benefit of his wife and five 
children, little else besides his favourite books, and his 
papers, or poetical remains—the latter, including his 
own epitaph, creditably written in smooth elegiacs, 
but not worth (as his brother would have said). the 
eighth part of a farthing. Mourning-rings he was in 
no condition to bequeath ; yet there were not wanting, 
besides his own family circle, a few sorrowing hearts 
that cherished the remembrance of him. For the 
rest, had he been a better poet, his productions might 
have enjoyed the honours of dissection in the Quarterly 
Review : as it is, they sleep unnoticed, undisturbed. 


G. D. 





BY WILLIAM 


Benearu the twilight gloom of forest trees, 


Whose high fantastic branches climb to Heaven, 
Like the proud hopes of earth’s aspiring sons ; 
I loved to wander from my boyish years, 





Wrapt in profound aud solemn reveries, 

And dreams which were not of the things of earth; 
And those young thoughts of beauty and of bliss— 
The sweet forebodings of a human love— 
Entwined and clung around those forest trees ; 
And my heart grew to them; for in the deep, 
And awful silence, I had learned to hear 
Mysterious pulses beating in the air— 

Sweet voices in the waving of the wood— 

A quickened motion in the inner life— 

And something, which, inaudible to sense, 

Spoke from the trembling silence to the soul, 

In tones like thunder. 


And riper years have brought a loftier love. 

And stars have claimed my worship: I have sat, 
And gazed upon them, through the live-long night, 
And drank their soothing influence, till my, heart 
Expanded with their greatness ; yet even then— 
When glory, beauty, majesty and power, 

Would woo my spirit to their distant spheres, 

And the bright worlds which roll twixt us and heaven 
Stood beckoning to the spirit-land beyond— 

The thought of those old forest trees came batk, 
And with the native eloquence of earth, 

Appealed to the humanity within, 

And triumphed o’er the rivalry of heaven. 


Midnight beneath the forest trees! Oh! man, 
If thou wouldst learn the love of higher things— 


i. 





DIXON. 
Exalt thy spirit o'er the thoughts of earth— (PW? / 
And feel the holiest romance of the heart, Hhy/ 


Away to the deep forest, and converse 

With thine own soul in silence, and in awe. 
Silence divides the spirit-land from ours: 
And in its solemn stillness thou mayst glean, 
Assurance of thine immortality, 

Art thou of those who bend beneath the yoke, 
To whom carth’s wine is reachless as the stars, 
Come let the influence of the future creep, 
Like peace into thy heart, till thou forget’st. 
Thy present desolation: I will teach thee hope. 
And thou to whom the wine and oil of earth, 
Are plenteous, as the light and air of heaven; 
Mere mayst thou learn life’s true philosophy : 
Yon starving wretch, who lives on charity, 
The next pulsation in the heart of Time, 

May stand with thee before the throne of God, 
And bear its glory, less abashed than thou. 
The forest calm is like the heaven of earth. 
Care, grief, and passion, die upon its brink. 

It is, as if the grave had intervened, 

And all our wrongs and pains had passed away : 
But all our bright and joyous memories 3 
Were stirring in the mind. How I have loved it! 
Until the constant habit of my youth 

Became a passion in me, and I felt 

‘The thoughtful grandeur of its solitudes, 

The stillness, yet astir—the air 

Thick, heavy, with a dim o’erpowering sense, 
And the prophetic silence, hushed as death, 

As if all nature paused and held its breath, 

In reverence of the presence of its God. 





A VISIT TO THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


EAN JACQUES, as 
the French call him, (the 
* Rousseau” being un- 
derstood) long de- 
cided, that the hills 
round Vevay afforded the 
best view of the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva; but in 
the philosopher’s time 
? that little crooked town 

pomset ne other accommodation than what might be 
J in an inferior wayside auberge, whose withered bush 
denoted that here might be hed, “Bon Vin et Bonne 
Biere,” with such comfort as was ordinarily required 
by the travelling artist, who, laden with his pack, attired 
in peasant’s frock and well nailed shoes, wandered over 
the beautiful land in search of novel objects for his 
pencil, quite satisfied with his crust of sour bread, 
and glass of yet more sour wine, if accompanied with 
views of the magnificent Alps, and their most won- 
drous glaciers. Now, however, the numerous visitors, 
who yearly going “ up the Rhine,” penetrate into the 
heart of the Swiss mountains, have with English gold, 
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and English luxury, originated, and now support, in a 
manner most welcome to the “maitre,” one of the 
handsomest hotels on the Continent, whose terrace, 
blooming with roses and dahlias, hangs over the fair 
Leman, and affords from its pretty rustic seats, the 
most charming views of the rocks of Meillerie, the 
snowy peaks of the Dent D’oche, and all the fairest 
locale of the Nouvelle Heloise. In the early morning 
the fisher may be seen busied with his nets, and in 
the twilight, along the vine clad shores, the boat of the 
tourist, ‘the artist, or the poet, skims lightly over the 
‘bosom of the deep blue waters, its white latteen sails 
cast out in clear relief by the dark mountains which 
close them in. Dur- 

ing the sunny hours 2 
of day, however, a 
less picturesque ob- 
ject creates an in- 
terest among the 
loungers on the ter- 
race of the Vevay 
Hotel; this is the 
steam-boat which ¢ 

















runs between Geneva and Ville- 
neuve, the two extremities of the 
lake. Yet as it passes by Clareno, 
Chillon, and the far-famed Bosquet 
of Julie, and is commonly crowded 
with German minstrels, who con- 
tribute to heighten the pleasures 
of association, even the steam- 
boat loses something of its matter of 
factness on the Lake of Geneva, 
and our voyage en route to Mar- , . 
tigny was certainly of a very pleasurable kind. The 
minstrels formed cheerful smiling groups, the younger 
women pretty, with dark cyes, blooming cheeks, and 
glossy hair, (as the Germans always have it, well 
arranged,) and as they sang, tuned their harps or 
guitars, ate their little store of grapes and bread, 
or taught tricks to a droll canine favourite, one 
thought of poor Goldsmith playing his cracked flute 
to pay his score among the village inns, es perhaps 
by the fathers of these same families ; or o Macken- 
zie’s touching tale of the aged minstrel, seeking iti 
the busy streets the child who had been lured from 
his side among the stillness of her native moun- 
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tains; and so we made our way to Villeneuve, and 
on to Martigny—-much dreaded Martigny! of which 
such tales are told, concerning its bad inns, heat, and 
mosquitoes, that a traveller never thinks of it with- 
out a shudder; but in fact public opinion somewhat 
exaggerates its miseries ; for considering the little town 
only as a key to the touching interests of the great 
St. Bernard, or the majestic wonders of nature that 
surround the lovely Chamouni, its inns are sufficient 
for all purposes of refreshment and repose, while a little 
wareroom, filled with specimens of the exquisite wood 
carving for which the Swiss peasants are so celebrated, 
affords amusement for the idle half hour that usually 
precedes a traveller’s repast. 

On arrival, we found the Hotel de Cygne suffering 
from an absolute plethora of visitors ; waiters sputtering 
French and German, all talking, scolding, and ordering 
in a breath, were hurrying to and fro, with white 
tureens of the soups peculiar to continental inns, being 
of that limpid quality warranted to leave no stain 
on the spare) over which a portion might chance to 
fall; while chambermaids, with velvet boddices and 
silver chains, were running hither and thither with 
piles of linen ; guests in straw hats or green veils were 
to be seen at every window, while on the bench with- 
out, the accredited guides, with napless hats and plated 
badges, lounged away the time in pleasant chat, gazing 
with visible satisfaction on the laden travelling car- 
riages, and mud bespattered “char & bancs,” which 
crowded the space before the door. 

Long had my interest been excited towards the 
TIlospice of the Great St. Bernard, but as I listened to 
the Babel of voices in the “ Cygne,” and surveyed the 
array of guides and vehicles, a chilling suspicion stole 
into my mind, that I had done wrong in risking any 
change to the feelings of reverence already received for 
the Monks of St. Augustin; and although the object 
of travel certainly is ‘‘ to correct imagination by reality,” 
yet I did not feel sure that in this case I might not be 
very considerably a loser, and that if I found the Hos- 
pice to have degenerated into a mere hotel for the 
reception of the curious, and the Monks into mere well 
paid aubergists, sce disappointment would ensue, 
and a very considerable portion of my belief in human 
virtue be inevitably lost. Deeply pondering this diffi- 
culty, I entered the salle 4 manger, and there happily 
learned, that the whole party were on their way to 
Chamouni ; and that although travellers did frequently 
ascend the St. Bernard, both in their way to Aosta, 
and also for the sole purpose of visiting the Hospice, 
yet that most considered the journey too long, and 
its fatigue too great to be repaid by the descrip- 
tion of interest afforded by the Monastery of St. 
Bernard. 

To me this indifference was incomprehensible, but 
Tejoicing at its existence, arrangements were soon 
made, and the following morning, early after sunrise, 
a char & banc and mule were in attendance, which, ere 
we set forth, deserves a brief description. 

The Guide Books, which, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessional character of dry exactness, do sometimes lead 
travellers astray in minor matters, are pleased to deno- 
minate this strange looking vehicle “a sofa on whecls;”” 
but as it is commonly quite innocent of such sophisti- 
cated arrangements as springs, while its blue broad 
cloth linings, in these days of elastic seats and air pil- 
lows, cannot certainly deserve the name of cushions, 
and as the winding mountain roads, that look in the 
distance like a smooth ribbon, passing along wild 
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glens and skirting the marie torrent, are stony and 
somewhat rude, as the traveller will find when abso- 
lutely on them, he will, perhaps, think as I did, while 
jolted sideways up and down, at the jogtrot pace com- 
mon to mules, that the word “sofa” is somewhat mis- 
applied to a vehicle which requires every cloak he may 
possess to render it bearable. The mule destined to 
toil all the way to the Hospice, in its double capacity 
of draught and saddle, was a calm, sensible looking 
animal, whose experience had taught him, that when 
the disagreeable was inevitable, the best philosophy 
is to yield without remonstrance to our fate; and al- 
though in his younger days, our mule, as Jacques the 
guide assured us, was wont to prefer objections, both 
with head and heel, he had long given up what only 
caused him hard blows at the commencement, and a 
loss of dignity in the end; and he now stood, not only 
harnessed to the char a banc, and bearing a side- 
saddle on his back, but content to have a carpet bag 
added thereto, in lieu of a rider, having learned how 
ready man is to add burthen to burthen, and toil to 
toil, on all who are willing slaves. One might senti- 
mentalize upon this; but as a living mule is perhaps 
not so good an object to employ one’s superabundant 
sympathies on, as Sterne found a dead ass to be, let 
us fancy that we have entered the char 4 banc, and in 
the early hours of a breezy morning, with the newly 
risen sun glancing on all around, are rattling away 
through the Bourg of Martigny, over the little bridge, 
and up to the village of La Batie, where Jacques de- 
scends, and turning back with an air of triumph and 
an extended whip, exclaims, ‘Voila, Madame!” and 
certainly it was a scene that deserved attention. Far 
along in the rich valley of the Rhone, was seen the 
wide straight road leading to the Simplon, its distance 
lost upon the bright, sun-tinted horizon, with the bare 
and towering hills that on either side enclose the val- 
ley. On the left rises a knoll crowned with the pic- 
turesque Tower of La Batie, while on the right, beneath 

nite rocks, clothed with fresh leafed oaks, with 
a and spiral firs, rushes the rapid Drance, which, 
taking its rise among the eternal snows of the Great 
St. Bernard, has with continued effort forced its way 
through rock and mountain to the bright valley of the 
Rhone, here perforating the granite, and falling through 
the rocks in foaming cascades, there wearing its way 
with deep and silent force, while huge forest trees, 
loosened at their roots, drop into its torrent, and vil- 
lages fall in ruin before it: mountain scenery is apt to 
make one sentimental and philosophic, and theretore 
it was, perhaps, that the Drance, as I then looked upon 
it, seemed to me as a fit emblem of many, who, born 
in obscurity, force their powerful course along, heed- 
less of difficulty, until a dazzling point is gained among 
the civilized, learned, and beautiful of the world, con- 
quering sometimes by steady labour, and silent per- 
severance, and again, with a mighty will, and the force 
of gigantic energy, casting aside impediments which 
to others would stay their course for ever. On the 
banks of this beautiful Drance, the most delicate wild 
flowers spring, engendered aoe the mosses carpet- 
ing the dark granite ; and here and there, on open spots 
of green sward, are clustered fruit trees laden with 
their produce ; yet, tempting as they are, the traveller, 
if he is wise, ail pass them by untouched, for a score 
of francs may be exacted for the pulling of a plum, or 
the trial of an unripe apple. 

Three or four villages lie on the route in the first 
portion of the road, dirty, miserable places, the houses 
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mere stables, elevated on wooden platforms to preserve 
them during the overflow of the torrent, and the in- 
habitants all more or less afflicted with cretinism and 
goitre,—diseases, however, which seem to give more 
pain to the spectator than to their victims in Switzer- 
land, for the cretin, in the sheltered villages of his 
lovely valleys, is cared for like the idiot of the East— 
an amiable superstition inducing the belief, that those 
deprived of the usual gifts of nature are especially 
under the care of good spirits, who watch over their 
safety and of that of all who show them kindness—the 
result being, that a cretin is eagerly sought for as an 
inmate, and the villagers rival each other in their kind- 
ness to the helpless creature who is supposed to bring 
good fortune to their hearth. Although the diseased 
with goitre do not enjoy the same good, yet the vic- 
tims seem little sensible of their condition, and in 
several of the villages exhibited a mirth serving only to 
excite a stronger sense of the revolting character of this 
terrible affliction. 

In conformance with the modern Swiss custom of 
levying as much “black mail’? as may be from the 
passing stranger, at the door of every log hut in the 
villages through which we passed stood little chil- 
dren, with gentle smiles and timid glances, hoping by 
a pretty curtsey to win the desired “batzen.” When 
thrown, the little mendicant, without acknowledgment, 
scampered away to place the coin in its mother’s hand ; 
but if refused, the modest manner too often changed to 
a loud laugh, the timid glance was forgotten in a rustic 
jest upon the English traveller; and as we passed 
along, every moment gave us fresh reason to admire 
the wonderful, majestic, and touching character of the 
scenery, and to commiserate the condition of the peo- 
ple; and thus in due time we arrived at Liddes, the 
hamlet where the traveller abandons his char a banc, 
and commences either his pedestrian labours, or avails 
himself, as in my case, of the back of a rough-paced, 
hard-mouthed mule. 

There is a little inn at Liddes, called the “ Union,” 
where those who are on their way to the Hospice 
usually encounter travellers upon their return. There 
the mule is fed and rested, and the char 4 banc left in 
charge ; while sour bread, delicious butter, with the 
etceteras of a common dinner, are served by the hostess, 
who wears the peculiar costume of the Canton—a short 
petticoat and boddice, with something like the Welsh 
hat, but with the addition of a broad coloured rib- 
bon, puffed round the crown. The salle 4 manger of 
the Union, with its two long green baize covered tables, 
and its dirty walls decorated with bad prints of various 
apocryphal incidents in the private and public life of 
Napoleon, soon proved so very uninteresting, that in 
self defence we sought the common resource of the 
idle, and looked out of the window to beguile the time, 
but the scene was one common to all Swiss villages. 
The opposite houses were built of logs supported upon 
rude platforms ; behind them was a steep, fir-clad hill, 
and peeping above it appeared a distant snowy peak ; 
abundance of cut firs ly in the rugged way, and 
the sound of a waterfall reached us from afar. The 
street presented little to entertain; now and then a 
sturdy peasant, armed with a stout pole, went by on 
a sleek and active mule ; a large cow with a huge leather 
collar, and a bell attached to it, sonorous enough for 
a village church, lounged by in search of pasture ; or a 
poor creature, ental afflicted with goitre, sat in 
the sun, employing herself with knitting. Under these 
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circumstances there was, perhaps, some excuse for the 
scribblings that attracted our attention on the window 
frame beside us, among which some idler, more face- 
tious than the rest, had inscribed—“ The Marquis of 
Carabbas left Liddes on the 27th July, accompanied 
by one pair of boots, one umbrella, and two sticks,” — 
a description very generally applicable. Weary, how- 
ever, of gazing on our muddy char & bane, I left the 
salon, and seeing a second door similarly inscribed, 
opened it; but the same moment proved to me that I 
was an intruder, for in the centre of the room stood a 
peasant with a white mantle draped _toga-wise over his 
form, an ornamented baton in his hand, and a broad 
piece of light blue ribbon, fastened with a huge bou- 
quet of artificial flowers round his hat. Hastily closing 
the door, I returned to the window of the first room, 
and soon saw the same person pass out, followed by a 
pretty young woman, gaily attired in a light blue petti- 
coat, with a garland of roses around her festal hat. 
She carried under her arm a large basket, the contents 
concealed by an embroidered silk coverlet, adorned 
with bouquets of orange blossoms; but I afterwards 
found that it contained a baby, and the ceremony had 
been one of baptism. In two hours Jacques and the 
mule were ready to proceed, the saddle having a sort 
of rail round the back, which answered two purposes, 
one being to support the rider in ascending steep roads, 
and the other to secure thereto the carpet bag, port- 
folio, cloak, umbrella, and climbing poles; and when 
this baggage was duly attached, it was not remarkable 
that the mule proceeded rather slowly,—the more so, 
perhaps, that he had not quite shaken off the slumber 
he had indulged in at Liddes. However, the road 
was too beautiful to render the pace of the mule of 
much consequence, for it led along the left bank of 
the Drance, with lofty mountains on either side, 
crowned and clothed with noble firs, and intersected 
by mountain torrents. As we proceeded, the scenery 
grew more wild, yet there were rich slopes of green 
sward, and bright sunny tranquil spots even amid the 
torrent’s roar and the huge blocks of granite, from the 
fissures of which sprang soft moss, the mountain violet, 
and the Alpine rose. ‘Then again the path grew more 
rugged, and gradually descended, until the last chalet 
or canteen was reached, and here Jacques, who had 
long shown symptoms of fatigue, by availing himself 
of the support of the poor mule’s tail over the hilly 
and rugged portions of the way, paused, and drew the 
weary animal under the shelter of the chalet. 

It is to this point that the monks of the Great St. 
Bernard, during the severities of winter, direct their 
steps, for between this and the Hospice lie the great 
dangers. The whole character of the scenery here 
changes ; no longer rich in foliage and mountain vege- 
tation, the majestic and the beautiful mingling to- 
gether, the torrent rushing among wild flowers, and 
the towering rock clothed with the fir and oak; all 
is bare, desolate, full of terror-inspiring and sublime 
effects ; the ground is a mass of shattered ite, the 
mountains crowned with clouds are covered with dark 
stained glaciers, and the Drance flows under blocks of 
snow, which here and there conceal it wholly. A 
little farther on a low shed-like building, with grated 
window looking to the valley, attracted our attention to 
the old Morgue, but it now contains only a few remains 
of skeleton bodies, some broken vessels, and large 
masses of blackened snow. “We passed on, and soon 
came to large beds of snow, in the centre of which 
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footmarks, not always distinctly seen, left an uncertain 
path, but here and there tall poles directed the traveller 
on his way, or marked the points of danger. Lesser 
beds of snow were then passed, the guide first carefully 
trying the solidity of the path, and then drawing for- 
ward the mule, who sometimes sunk nearly to his 
knees, or slipped several feet upon its surface ; it was 
altogether wearying; and safe as the way in reality was 
during the summer season, in full daylight, and with 
an experienced guide, yet the constant fall of snow 
echoing from the neighbouring hills, the rushing sound 
of the under flow of water, with the desolate appear- 
ance of all around, produced a vague idea of danger, 
which, combined with the intense cold, was decidedly 
painful ; however, a short period more of fatigue and 
labour brought us to a bed of snow lying between two 
hills, and formed by avalanches from both, eighty feet 
in depth, and of the most dazzling whiteness; this we 
crossed, and ascending slowly and with much ditliculty 
the slippery ascent beyond it, we saw, crowning the 
height, the lone Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 
On the steps of the Hospice, watching our approach, 
stood a monk, dressed in the costume of his order,—a 
long black dress, buttoned from the neck to the shoe, 
with a sash around the waist ; a tall cap, finishing with 
a tuft, and a narrow white band passing over the 
shoulder—a badge distinguishing the St. Augustins. 
From the monk’s side, bounding as if in welcome to 
the strangers, came three dogs, in colour red and 
white, large limbed and muscular, with short, .falling 
ears and full eyes, deep with intelligence, in interest 
almost rivalling the master who now called them to 
him. The monk greeted us with benignant cour- 
tesy, and seeing our weary condition, proposed at once 
to show us to a dormitory. The corridors, three in 
number, are of stone, of considerable dimensions ; and 
from either side open the small doors of the sleeping 
apartments. The monk, after showing us into one, 
left us ; and in a few seconds a servant appeared with 
materials for a fire and a bottle of excellent clarct, in- 
timating that dinner would be served at six o'clock. 
The dormitory was a long, narrow room, with beds of 
scrupulous cleanliness, a fireplace, drawers, small look- 
ing-glass, and a few coloured drawings of the Monas- 
tery from various points of view; while the window 
looked on the building erected as a place of refuge in 
case of fire, and on the snows of the opposite hill, 
whose avalanches had more than once shattered every 
window in the Hospice. From the dormitory we de- 
scended to the museum, where we found the monk who 
had received us. It contains valuable and curious geo- 
logical specimens, with the mineralogy generally of’ the 
Alps, chiefly collected and presented by travellers, as 
well as many fine specimens of eagles and vultures, 
with a chamois prepared in great perfection. While 
admiring the beauty of the various subjects of natural 
history, which the monk who had particular charge of 
them was good enough to take great pains to explain, 
I availed myself of the opportunity of describing to 
him the Monastery or Hospice of Denodur, in the 
province of Cutch, on the northern coast of Western 
India, where monks, possessing certain property and 
rank, had taken the vows of passing life in acts of 
practical benevolence, without reference to the rank or 
creed of the objects of their philanthropy, but feeding 
the hungry and giving rest to the weary, without in- 
quiring into aught but theér necessity. ‘The monk was 
evidently interested ; and while he inquired much con- 
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cerning their religious tenets, costume, and habits of 
life, he seemed disposed to yield respect and sympath 
to the band of brothers in the East, who, althoug! 
they wore saffron-coloured robes, with large circles of 
glass or agate inserted in their ears, and followed the 
dictates of an unenlightened superstition, yet sacrifice 
health, society, and all the ties of domestic life, to pass 
every hour in doing good; and when I told him that 
the prince of the land acknowledged as his superior 
the chief monk of Denodur, the countenance of the 
St. Augustin grew deeply reflective, and he said, he 
* should well like to know more of this.” 

Evening had commenced, however, and the climate 
was intensely cold; the monk, therefore, with the 
attentive courtesy which marks their every action, re- 
quested me to accompany him to the dining-room, in 
which was placed a long table for the repast, while the 
hearth glowed with blazing logs. From this room 
opens one smaller, but full of interest. It contains the 
various tokens of gratitude and remembrance sent to 
the monks by those who were worthy of their atten- 
tion; and a cabinet is thus formed, which includes, 
together with pictures, engravings, medals, and coins, 
some very valuable relies of Egyptian antiquity. Mr. 
Landseer’s celebrated engraving of the Monks and 
their Dogs was most attractive ; but the monks smiled 
and shook their heads at the cloak and flask, as par- 
taking alittle too much of the romantic ; for these men, 
whose whole life is a romance to others, are themselves 
all simplicity and fact. 

The books of the Hospice afford another source of 
interest to the traveller whose eye loves to mark the 
names of the wise, the d, the amiable, and the 
talented, who, like himself, have been attracted to this 
spot of hallowed interest ; but it was with deep regret 
that I noted many pages stained by the offensive re- 
marks of Englishmen, who should have blushed to have 
written themselves such ; and I rejoiced that a want 
of acquaintance with our language prevented our cour- 
teons hosts from knowing how unworthy had many 
proved who had been the objects of their hospitality. 

Our dinner was excellent and abundant, the wine of 
the first quality, and the hospitality of the monks who 
presided took the character of kindly and courteous 
men of the world. Both were young, and evidently 
abounding in health and vigour. One had passed 
ten and the other eight years in the Hospice, and 
seemed devoted to the life they had embraced. Some 
impression had been made on my mind, to the effect, 
that the extreme rigour of the climate at this extra- 
ordinary height of one thousand eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, had the effect of shortening 
the usual duration of life, and that few of the monks 
attained even middle age; but I found that, on the 
contrary, the clear, bracing atmosphere induced and 
supported remarkable vigour in the constitution, a fact 
proved by two out of the seven brethren at the Hospice 
hana lived there for twenty ycars in perfect health, 
and two of the monks being still living who had occu- 

ied the Monastery in 18U0, when Napoleon passed 
into Italy. One of these venerable fathers is cighty 
years old, and resides at Martigny, a spot to which the 
brethren resort in case of illness or for change of air. 

After dinner we drew round the blazing fire, and the 
conversation naturally fell upon the instinct and cha- 
racter of the dogs. There are at present only five that 
are perfectly trained and to be depended upon, the 
largest and oldest of whom is ealled “ Drapeau ;” but, 
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set enough, this intelligent and powerful ani- 
mal, wis: like his masters, isvdevoted tothe succour 
of human beings, and will bear a child between his 
jaws with the utmost tenderness, is so savage towards 
those of his own species and the brute creation gene- 
rally, that he is carefully muzzled, having killed no less 
than three young dogs, two calves, and many sheep 
during last winter. At night the dogs are secured in a 
kennel, and at times require severe correction, which 
is always given by a particular monk, of whom the dogs 
are Pt fond. The pups are instructed when very 
young, by teaching them to dig in the snow for pieces 
of meat which are buried there ; but the monks believe 
their instinct to be providential, and quite independent 
of training or other human assistance. On_ several 
occasions the monks have been induced to try the 
Newfoundland breed ; but they were found to be defi- 
cient in instinct, and also that their long hair became 
matted with snow and impeded them perpetually. The 
short-haired breed, now known as the St. Bernard dogs, 
are originally of a Danish origin. 

One of the monks, in answer to my inquiries, men- 
tioned a circumstance which occurred last winter, and 
as eminently characteristic of the inexplicable instinct 
of the dogs, deserves record. A brother, with three 
servants and two of the dogs, seeing it likely that 
a storm would come on, in which all chance tra- 
vellers would be in danger, left the Hospice, and de- 
scended the mountain, in the direction of the last 
chalet. After considerable search, it was proposed to 

- return, but.the storm had commenced ; the snow, which 
in these regions sometimes rises like a fine dust ob- 
scuring every object, now-prevented the possibility of 
seeing the path, and the party trusted as usual entirely 
to the dogs to lead them in safety to the Hospice. 


Still the dogs persisted in leading forwards on.a road - 
- in from Aosta; and although the monks present to 


that the monk felt certain was not that of the Hospice, 
and several times he turned, as if to communicate his 
doubts to the dogs, but they refused to advance, and 
bounded back on the doubtful route. The monk and 
his servants then determined to be guided by them; 
and scarcely had they done so, when an avalanche fell 
upon the road which the monk had from the first 
believed to be that of the Hospice, and which indeed 
it was; then following their preservers, the party, by 
an untrod way, arrived late but in safety at the Hos- 
pice. The monk also mentioned, that in case of re- 
quiring to cross snow of doubtful solidity, the dogs 
uniformly crossed it backwards and forwards, until 
the loose portions became fixed and a path secure, 
when they returned to the fect of their master, who 
felt no hesitation in following them. 

At devorel the following morning we were awakened 
by the deep-toned voices of the monks chaunting their 
matins—the priests of this great altar of benevolence 
consecrating to their Creator their daily sacrifice ; all 
else wa still, life and nature alike locked in icy slum- 
ber; and as it was raised on high, the voice of prayer 
and praise rang through the vast Hospice, and found 
its echo in the surrounding mountains. The chapel is 
large, and well fitted after the Catholic taste, which 
may perhaps appear too fanciful and gorgeous, when 
contrasted with the plain simplicity of the rest of the 
Hospice, but one yet reverences the feeling, that in 
conformity with opinion bestows on a spot dedicated 
to religious service all that is supposed to be most 
worthy to do it honour. It may be that to the eye 
of a Protestant, the waxen effigies, the garlands of 
artificial flowers, the emblazoned missals, the glasses 
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and paintings in the chapel at St. Bernard, may be 
unpleasing ; but when the visitor glances on the bare 
oak seats, and the morsel of sheep’s skin which is the 
only luxury of those who, late and early, in the depth 
of winter and among eternal snows, there meet to 
dedicate the life of every hour to heaven’s service—the 
deepest reverence is the only feeling that can occupy the 
mind, and the great principle of self abnegation there 
enshrined renders all else sacred. 

There is also a library, well stored with the best 
French and German works on natural science, history, 
and religion; on the reading desk I observed some 
copies of a work on Switzerland, written and illustrated 
by a young Frenchwoman, and dedicated to the monks 
of St. Bernard, the profits of the publication being for 
the uses of the Hospice. I was glad also to find, that 
most catholic authors send copies of their works to the 
superior, and that the treasury of the monks was in a 
very flourishing state. The library seemed their only 
luxury, and the monks never left the Hospice without 
a book, which formed the companion of their solitary 
walk. They are all men of education and studious 
habits; and while they are courteous to the stranger, 
humble before heaven, and tender to all in need, there 
is a dignity of manner, a gentlemanly bearing, and an 
independence of thought about these recluses, which 
I was scarcely prepared to meet, highly as I had ever 
reverenced the motives of their separation from the 
world. 

During breakfast I was grieved at not again seeing 
the wectis who the evening before had dined with us, 
but they had gone in their out-door costume, accompa- 
nied by the dogs, to visit a farm that they have at some 
distance; for in the winter they depend almost entirely 
upon its produce for support, as the necessity becomes 
pressing of economising the supplies which are laid 


their guests every thing required for the most abundant 
table, and their liberality, far from being grudgingly 
given, or of necessity, includes delicacies as well as 
usual food, good wine, rich liqueurs, dried fruits, and 
fine coffee, with which to refresh the weary, or restore 
the strength of the suffering, yet the table of the re- 
fectory bears little but the simple produce of the farm 
on which the monks subsist, reserving all else that 
they procure, with considerable expense, for the wants 
or gratification of their guests. 

T was anxious to see the Morgue, situated now 
close to the Hospice ; and with Drapeau as our com- 
panion, we proceeded thither, accompanied by a ser- 
vant, who, as a matter of choice, had spent ten years in 
attendance at the Monastery. As the huge dog bounded 
over the snow, with all the playfulness of a pup, the 
servant told us, that there were but few of the bodies 
in the Morgue, that Drapeau had not been instrumental 
in saving, and that in one case where an avalanche had 
fallen on a whole family who were coming up from 
Aosta, the dog had persevered in his search, long after 
the monks had abandoned it, and had himself exhumed 
a woman and child with extraordinary labour and 
perseverance. Barry, the most celebrated dog of St. 
Bernard, was fortunate enough to have saved the lives 
of fifteen persons, but he was now dead, and we had 
scen his skin preserved in the museum at Berne ; but 
Drapeau was a worthy successor, and an animal of ex- 
traordinary strength as well as instinct. 

On reaching the Morgu a low building with a door 
and window of grated iron, and erected in the midst of 
deep snow which reached, almost to the roof, I looked 
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in, and the idea of the horrible certainly predominated. 
Bodies, and remnants of bodies, partially clothed in 
tattered linen, rested against the walls, or laid piled 
together upon the ground, much as they do in a public 
mummy pit in Egypt, while one figure alone possessed 
that distinctive, individual look which reminded me of 
the capuchin dead at Syracuse, and proved that ex- 
treme cold and intense lik have a similar effect in 
drying and preserving the human skeleton. The figure 
of which I speak was altogether a very remarkable 
one; it stood in a dark corner, but the light from the 
open window fell directly upon its form, which, with 
crossed hands, seemed to lean upon a staff, while the 
skeleton face was turned full on the spectator with an 
expression that seemed as if life, and the tattered 
shroud fell around the skeleton with a strange grace 
scarcely resembling the last garment of the dead. The 
head, inclined forward as in an attitude of attention, 
had an air so remarkable, that had the bones where 
lips once had been begun to move, and the dry tongue 
to articulate reproaches against the curiosity of the 
stranger, I am not sure that my first feeling would 
have been surprise, so fitting would speech have 
seemed to a form thus perfect in its mute expression. 

Soon after breakfast we left the Hospice of Mount 
St. Bernard, and my feeling was that of increased re- 
spect for the monks, as well as that lingering regard 
for the spot itself, which easily explained the affection 
which distinguished the feelings of those, who had, 
from strong principles of religious benevolence in early 
life, or other powerful circumstances, been induced to 
abandon scenes of social life for a residence on this 
lone mountain. And as I turned to look at the tall 
Hospice, rearing its sheltering roof amongst the eternal 
snows, terrible as the solitude might seem to some, I 
felt little surprise at a local attachment, which, independ- 
ently of higher and purer objects, bound the affections of 
the brotherhood to the scene of this their labour. 

Two young Englishmen had walked from Martigny 
the day before and without a guide; the result was 
that they arrived late in the evening at the chalet, so 
overcome by fatigue, that they were compelled to lie 
down in the snow several times before they could re- 
cover strength to proceed on to the St. Bernard. At 
last they arrived, guided by the staves, but wearied 
nearly unto death. Comforts of every description were 
immediately prepared by the kind monks for their re- 
freshment, and seldom, I fancy, have been more appre- 
ciated than by these chilled and foot-sore travellers. 

As for Jacques, he was in high spirits, for the monks 
had fed the old mule until he was absolutely frisky, 
and Jacques himself had enjoyed roast mutton, bread, 
fruit, and wine for supper, and a basin of hot soup for 
breakfast ; it was therefore with sufficient reason that 
the worthy muletcer preferred the route of St. Bernard 
to that of Chamouni, and always recommended it to 
travellers. 

In leaving the Hospice, the road seemed to offer 
more difficulties than it had even done during our as- 
cent, and we were glad to follow the steps of two poor 


women who were driving back a mule that had carried’ 


fuel to the Hospice. Firing is a considerable article 
of expense to the monks, as wood is only procurable at 
a distance of ten miles, suitable for the purpose, and 
mule carriage adds materially to its value. The monks 
begin to lay in their winter store of logs in July, al- 
though, of course, firing is,always required, as a night 
was never known in which the thermometer did not 
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fall below freezing point on the St. Bernard, while rain 
and fog, even during the summer, increase the sensa- 
tion of intense cold. As I watched the short crimson 
stuff petticoats, and the ribboned hats of the women, 
as they sturdily drove their active mule over the 
shining snow, some surprise arose in my mind, that 
for so small a sum as they probably received, they 
could be induced to a work of so much labour, and per- 
haps danger; but I found that the path is too well 
known to the mountaineers, to create the slightest 
alarm; while such is the general reverence for the 
monks, that peasants living as far away as Liddes and 
its neighbouring villages constantly attend chapel ser- 
vice in the Hospice, and return the following day ; an 
abundant meal is prepared every Sunday for thirty 
persons, and the peasants consider the visit as one of 
their dearest privileges. 

In descending, it was curious and interesting to ob- 
serve the gradual change in the scencry, incident to 
particular elevations. Atter quitting the Mount, where 
every gorge is filled with snow, every peak is an 
“icy palace,” and where nought meets the eye but 
the wild desolate regions of eternal snow, sparkling 
and unstained—it is observed, that the snow is less 
pure in colour, and occasionally severed into huge 
blocks, beneath which flows a rapid torrent: farther 
yet, and the bold granite wholly casts off its mantle, 
and is dotted with the dark blue heart’sease ; then 
again appears a stream, calmly flowing in its bright 
bed, among moss and lichen, the tender blue-bell, the 
delicate forget-me-not, and the glowing Alpine rose; 
while every mile vegetation increases in its beauty, 
until majestic rocks appear clothed with oak and fir, 
beneath which the peasant mows rich grass upon the 
verdant meadows, and the yellow corn ripe for harvest 
waves among wild fruit trees laden with their produce. 

It has been my fate to see much of various modes of 
life, and many countries; to have visited mountains 
considered holy by superstition, and those really so by 
the revelations of true religion. Some I have seen 
crowned with ice, and others pouring forth volcanic 
fire ; some selected as the abiding places of devotees, 
existing in caves and holes in the earth, like wild 
beasts, and others selected for the retirement of the 
wise, the intelligent, and the good. I have learnt to 
respect the Jani devotee, toiling through almost inter- 
minable forests to worship his Creator on the sacred 
mounts of Western India, and the monk of Denodur, 
giving freely in his Hospice to all who asked it ; yet the 
strongest interest that had ever been awakened in my 
mind, fell far short of that which I experienced for the 
St. Augustin Brethren of St. Bernard, on my return from 
this visit to their [lospice, for theirs is the active, long- 
suffering, yet cheerful and reasoning benevolence of 
learned, intelligent men, who, follow with the zeal of 
sincerity, that truth, whose linked evidence appeals 
to the judgment of all who believe in it. . 

From St. Bernard, I afterwards visited Chamouni, 
Mont Blanc, and the Mer de Glace—sublime natural 
effects, which are unrivalled in the world; but while 
their interest is principally scenic, that of St. Bernard 
is touchingly moral ; and I would say, let all who de- 
sire better to respect their fellow-men, and to learn the 
full extent of pure benevolence, induced by a sincere 
faith, visit the Great St. Bernard, and reverence the 
virtue which will be found there; for the traveller will 
return, I think, both a more reflective and a kinder na- 
tured man, well repaid for the labour he has undergone. 


THE FAIRY’S FOSTER-MOTHER, 


A LEGEND OF IRELAND. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L’ESTRANGE. 





Ir is a well ascertained and duly acknowledged 
doctrine by the professors of fairyism, that there is 
nothing which the ‘good people” are so anxious 
about as the providing an earthly nurse for their off- 
spring ; and there is not, as these same gifted professors 
will tell you, a “ knowledgeable ould woman from 
Wexford to Athlone, but can tell you that it is the 
most dangerous and unlucky thing in the world to 
leave a lying-in-woman or a corpse for a moment 
alone.” How this analogy is made out the initiated 
alone can prove, but numerous are the stories, and 
most ‘‘incredibly attested,” which they adduce re- 
lative to “ poor women” being taken away from the 
arms and love of their husbands and families, and 
doomed to spend the remainder of their days in 
the gloomy caverns of the earth, treated as slaves and 
drudges by their captors, until their allotted time is 
come. What particular end is answered, in the moral 
and political economy of fairyland by this fostership 
I never could get satisfactorily explained, but the fol- 
lowing from the lips ‘‘ of sybil sage and old,” is one 
of the many wonders in the ney of fairy abduc- 
tionism which may go far in proof of the general prin- 
ciple. I shall endeavour to give it in the peculiar and 
characteristic style of the narrator, that it may the 
better convey the turns of thought and expression with 
which the people clothe their belief in superstitions of 
this kind, and confident that it would lose much by 
any attempt at a translation. 

“Sure, then, you know the ould Forth of Ballinderry 
that stands all covered with trees and bushes, about 
fifty perches from the town of Mullingar. It is as 
beautiful a spot as you could wish to sit in on a sum- 


mer’s day—so lonely, and wild, and green and shady— 
down pw you lies the road to Kilbeggan, always a 
foot deep with dust or mud; on your right is the 
decent town itself, and its colloguin (gossiping) men 
and women; to your left is the sweet Lough Innuel, 
with its calm blue waters and deep hanging woods, 
its green islands and boggy shores, not forgetting the 
muddy Brosna that winds its sluggish way through 
moss and moor until it buries itself in the limpid 
waters of the Lake through which the ripple of its 
waves can be traced for nearly a mile on a calm day. 
Of all the places in Christendom for the ‘ good peoples! 
that Forth of Ballinderry beats them out. ich, 
ochone, many a queer turn has happened in the same 
Forth; and well Mick Mulryan has cause to remember 
the same, aye, to the day that he'll close his eyes on 
the light of the blessed day in this wicked world. 
God betune us and harm! Amin! Amin! 
“Now Mick himself (that’s when he was young) 
was one of the decentest and purtiest boys in the 
arish, and mighty quiet to boot ; for barrin’ the foot- 
Il and the Seana: and the faction fights with the 
long Doyles and Mullowneys, a skrimmage or two at 
a wake, and an odd squabble on his own account, his 
name was never brought P afore the Justice or his 
Reverence, and very fond of him the same priest was, 
considering a poor farming boy like him; and when 
his reverence would ride over to the end of the parish, 
not a house in the place would his horse stop at but 
Mick’s; and who'd blame the beast, when it’s a 
reason he had for the same?—for it’s there he'd get 
the genteel uae and plent§ of the same, and if there 
was a good feed of oats to be got for love, money, or 
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stealing, you may be sure the priest’s horse would 
have it. Them were the good ould times when you 
might make as free with your neighbour's share as 
your own. Och, ochone, but the world is changing ; 
often I heard my mother say the same—the good- 
ness be marciful to her bones in the ground—the 
cross about us all, and why not?) Amin! Amin! 

“« Mick, you see, was an olphan (orphan) by reason 
of the Scat of his father, who left him a snug, well- 
stocked farm, round the hill above at Boreen-a-Corp 
(the Road of the Dead); and, by the blessed hazel 
stick in my hand, Mick was the boy to make the best 
of it, let alone his ould collowgh (hag) of a mother, 
Well, I knew her, Breed rua (ved Bridget); she was the 
fag end of a long ancient family, and many a worthy 
and wealthy farmer would be right proud to accept 
Mick as a son-in-law; but Mick knew his own busi- 
ness best, and what's more natheral, scein’ that there 
was one he loyed better than the rest of the world beside, 
and that wag Maihri M'Dermott, the poor widew’s 
daughter, Yes, she was poor, but she was honest; 
aud poverty was no treason in them days any how, 
They played in the same fields together when they 
were children; they sought together far the nests of 
the robin and the yellow-breast; they went to the 
same school; and Mick was always Maihri's partner 
in the dance. He loved her as he loved the breath of 
his body or the light of his eyes, and she loved him as 
a modest girl should love her promised husband. A 
sweet creature she was, with blushes like the wild rose 
in the hedge; lips like the ripe berries of the wood- 
bine; and her yellow hair curling round her white 
neck. Och, ochone, the ould times were the times in 
earnest; where can you find the people now like 
those that are gone? ‘The world is growing worse and 
worse every day. Och wira sthrue (oh! the sorrow 
it is). What will it come to at last, farier gear (to 
be regretted)?” 

It were, I fear, a tiresome task to follow my old 
historian through all the episodes and ramifications of 
her tale—enough to say at once that Mick and his 
Maihri were married, and that the wedding was the 
grandest affair that could be imagined; and that the 
lives of the happy pair passed as a pleasant summer's 
day, without a single cloud to dim its brightness, until 
it was time to think of making preparations for a 
christening. 

‘* And now comes the worst part of my story,” as 
we again take up the thread of our tale; ‘for nothing 
would take Mick from the wish of bringing poor 
Maihri into Mullingar behind him on the ould mare 
with a nice straw soogaun (low seat) twisted neatly 
under her for a pillian. They bought the tay and the 
sugar for the nursetindher and the neighbours, the 
good whiskey and the wine for the priest, though, by 
my good faith, his reverence was neither backward nor 
behindhand when a jug of punch was singing on the 
table betore him. 

“Well, Mick and Maihri were jogging home, thinking 
of nothing in the wide world, when just as they came 
to the bridge over the stream at the cross roads, the 
ould mare that you'd think could hardly draw her skin 
and heels along with her, made a sudden snort and a 
bounce. ‘ Hoo, the sorrow go with you for an ould 
garron, what the puck’s coming over you ?’ scz Mick, 
but the ould mare only gave another caper, and a 
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wheel about on the road. ‘Arrah, the devil sweep 
you, you ould omadhaun’ (fool), sez he, again, ‘ what’s 
getting into you? Grip me hard, Maihri, avourneen 
(my darling) ; throw your arm about me, and I'll give 
hera taste of the stick. Ha veehonie (vagabond), take 
that,—and that,—and that; hold hard, Maihri, what's 
the matter with the ould blackguard? Its more of it 
she wants, there then,—and there,—and there ; now 
will you go on? Hold hard, Maihri.’ 

““*Oh stop, Mick, jewel,’ sez she, ‘’till I get down, 
and then you can lead her quietly over.’ 

“© Duoul Cush’ (devil a foot), sez he, ‘I wouldn't 
please her, the rip. I wouldn’t satisfy the ould stag to 
let you walk an inch ; just hold me tight, and devil a 
danger, I’ll take the sulks out of her. Now get on 
there with you; you wont, wont you ? well then, here’s 
ie you again. Keep your grip, Maihri, agra’ (my 
love). 

“In this way he fell to murdering the ould mare, but 
in spite of all he could do, she wouldn't budge an inch, 
but backed right into the ditch; and when she felt the 
thorn bushes, she kicked out like a mad thing, and 
squeeled and reared, till at last she fairly tossed Maihri 
off, and Mick on top of her, into the middle of the 
stream; and there she was—Och! wira eelish (oh! 
the grief of heart), what sufferings poor women are 
born te go through—Lord lighten the burden on the 
overloaded! Amin! Amin] 

“« Mick was ravin’ like a madman, when he saw his 
Maihri out of one faint into another. Some of the 
neighbours came round him, to put patience into him, 
and carried Maihri into the next house. The doctor 
was sent for in all haste, but in about half an hour 
after giving birth to a beautiful boy, she departed. 
They laid her out and waked her where she was, and 
a pleasant plentiful decent wake he gave her, sure 
enough, and a crowded funeral she had; for, as I said 
before, they belonged to the ould antient race all out, 
and they buried her below in Lynn, by the edge of the 
Lake—a cold spot it is to be buried, too, by the same 
token—no trees about it to make it comfortable ; but 
the wind sweeps over it across the lake, and whistles 
and groans among the falling walls of the old church, 
like the shivering ghosts of the dead. 

“© You see, Mick couldn’t abide to look the ould 
mare straight in the face ever after, so sould her away. 
He wanted to get a nurse for the child, but his mother 
got so fond of it, that she kept it, and said she'd 
manage to nurse it herself. And so she did, and a 
fine child it grew, and throve out o’ the face, Och, 
ochone!—but sure miracles will never cease; the 
more we live the longer we know—who can tell how 
they are to dic—many a day in the grave on us, and 
its well to be prepared. Lord have mercy on me, a 
sinner! Amin! Amin! Och, amonum beg (oh! my 
poor soul), 

“In about three or four months after this scaal-a- 
chree (heart burning,) Mick sez to his mother, one 
night— Mother, dear,’ sez he, ‘ I intend pushing purty 
early for the fair of Multifarnham in the morning, to 
look after a baste in place of that bad luck of a devil 
Thad. My curse, and the curse of —’ 

“<< Don’t curse Mick, avick’ (my son), sez she, ‘ but 
Iet all your luck go with her.’ 

“© Well, [won't curse the unlucky limb of mischief,’ 
sez he; ‘but bake a cake for me, and leave it with 
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some milk and butter on the dresser, and I'll just break 
my fast afore I start, and take a trifle with me.’ 

“« «J will, 1 will, a gra gal’ (my white love), sez she, 
‘and the Lord may speed you, and send you safe 
home, Mick, dear !’ 

‘* Now, you see, the bed in which Mick slept was 
in a room that looked towards the kitchen, so that 
when he was not asleep with his head on the bolster, 
he could see all about the house. His mother slept 
in a settle near the fire, and the child in the cradle 
beside her. Now Mick, being more than common 
uneasy in his mind this night, couldn’t rest by no 
manner of means, but tossed and tumbled, thinking 
of his own Maihri. The fire upon the hearth had 
blazed up from the ashes which was pressed over it, 
and flashed about, so that he could see every thing in 
the house nearly as plain as if the blessed sun was 
shining. Suddenly the door opened, as if of its own 
free will; and who should he see walk in about the 
floor but his Maihri. His heart beat loudly against 
his breast; he could scarcely breathe, though his 
mouth was wide open; and he could do nothing but 
stare and gaze, and yet he did not feel as one afeard. 
‘It’s her ghost,’ thinks he, ‘it’s the creature’s spirit, 
it is, that’s wandering about in thribelation and 
sorrow; but well I know it’s not to do any harm, she 
visits them she loved so well when she was amongst 
them, and who would give up their life to save hers. 
But may be it’s not right for me to speak first, it 
might disturb her errand. I'll wait and see what 
she'll do.’ 

‘She walked over towards the fire-place, took the 
Granny’s seestha (straw chair) and seated herself be- 
side the cradle. She then stirred and settled up the 
fire as natural as any living Christian, and taking up 
the child she put it to her breast? ‘Oh! Christ 
Jesus,’ thought Mick, ‘what’s this for!’ The poor 
infant when it felt her touch crowed and nestled into 
her bosom like a little bird under his mother’s wing, 
and seemed to rejoice as if it knew the kindness of the 
heart that beat against its little cheek. After some 
time she stood up, put some water into a deep wooden 
bason, and stripped the child quite naked. ‘ Curp 
na Chreestha’ (body of Christ), said he to himself, 
‘ will she drown her own paustha bra (child for ever) ? 
and he was ready to leap almost out of his skin with 
fear and wonder. But the creature never was unna- 
tural, and dead or alive she had the tindherness to the 
last. She washed the child from head to foot in the 
water, dried it, warmed it, and put on its clothes; 
then she again placed it to her breast, and silently 
rocked it backwards and forwards till it went to 
sleep, and then she carefully covered it up in the 
cradle—and what makes the affair more wonderful, the 
infant never whimpered, or shed a tear. ‘Och, the 
blessing of holy Saint Crum be about us!’ thought 
Mick, ‘but that bangs Bannagher, and Bannagher 
banged the devil; but the goodness of God is beyond 
expectation.’ 

‘* When she settled all as she found it, she stood 
up and went over to the dresser, where finding the 
bread and milk, she began to eat as ravenous as one 
that didn’t see victuals for a year and a day. When 
she was going out, she gave a long mournful look u 
into the room where Mick was lying, and gave a ak 
fm batts heart’s core enough to break a heart of 
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stone. Och the Lord may send light to all souls in 
darkness ! for we are ordered to pray for the enemy as 
well asthe friend. Sha dha vaha wera na thalawntha 
na grasktha, §c. (Hail, Mary, full of grace, &c.) ; 
Och, Amin! Amin! oh! 

“You might take your oath on the height of your- 
self of Testaments and Bibles that Mick didn’t sleep 
much more that night, so got up brave and early, and 
the very first beggarman or woman that came to the 
door, he gave them the remainder of the bread and 
milk. 

“© Ah, then, Mickle, vich machree (son of my 
heart),’ sez the mother, ‘I thought you were in Mul- 
tifarnham by this time.’ 

‘««T was thinking so myself,’ sez Mickle, ‘ but I 
was thinking after that I’d do without a beast for a while 
longer ;’ and observing the ould woman turning her 
beads, ‘had you not best,’ sez he, ‘say a Pater and 
Ave for the rest of poor Maihri’s soul,’ sez he; ‘ that’s 
if your're not too much taken up with your own con- 
cerns!’ 

“« Why, then, bad luck to my soul,’ sez she, ‘if 
ever I miss that same, night and morning, on my two 
knees.’ 

‘The next night Mick stopped awake, on purpose to 
see if she would appear to him again; and true as the 
blessed sun, about the very same hour, she made her 
appearance as visible as before, opened the door, 
came in, went to the fire, took up the child, washed 
and dressed it, hushed it to sleep in her bosom, and 
laid it in the cradle. She then turned to the dresser, 
but, as there was nothing left for her to eat, she went 
away very mournful. ‘ Faix, there must be something 
in this beyond my comprehension,’ sez Mick ; ‘ but 
I'll soon untwist the turnings of it, if there’s know- 
ledge in the parish ; and if all fails me, I'll try father 
Fatterill; the Lord save us from harm! sure I think 
he'd do as much for me as any other poor boy in the 
barony.’ He rose early in the morning without tell- 
ing any person about the trouble that was like a fire 
in his heart; he turned his face and his feet towards 
the cabin of Shuawn na mona (Judith of the bog), 
the fairy woman. She lived alone in a moss-co- 
vered cabin, in the wild bog of ar Many a bad 
story is told concerning doings with the good people, 
and many an ill turn laid at her door, now that she’s 
dead, by those that may be would not say it to 
her face, if she was alive to contradict them, or put 
the blast on them, or the lameness, or the blindness; 
and sure we're ordered not to speak ill of the dead,— 
if we can’t do them a good turn, let us not do them a 
bad one, for 

* Many a could day 
‘We owe to the clay,’ 
and not one of them paid yet. Lord straighten the 
path for the poor sinner! Amin! Amin! sweet 
Breedth nu thinna’ * (Bridget of the fire). 

“ However, they said she knew more than she 
ought, or than what was good for her soul. Mickle 
stopped as he drew near to the cabin door, for he 
thought he heard the old woman talking to some per- 
son inside, and sez he to himself—‘ I'll not go in yet, 
for may be I'd only disturb the company.’ He waited 
some time, but secing no person come out, he ven- 


* The ever-burning shritte of St. Bridget, Rees 
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tured nearer to the door. ‘You're welcome, Mick 
Mulryan,’ sez she inside; ‘kick the dust from your 
pumps and cross my threshold.’ Mickle took off his 
brogues and carried them inside in his hand. ‘Its 
not for nothing that you darken the sunbeams in my 
doorway this morning, and only that it is the son of 
your father that stands under my roof, you should 
turn your back upon my cabin just as wise as you 
came ;’ but seeing Mick a little frightened or so, she 
sez again, ‘ here’s a creepy stool, alunna, sit down, 
sit down. Your father was a decent man, and you’re 
that honest father’s child, and it should be a hard day 
with ould Shuaun when she'd forget to the son the 
goodness of the father. Hold your tongue now—don’t 
speak one word while you’re within these walls, for 
there’s them that would smell the sound of your voice 
here for a twelvemonth to come. When I had neither 
friend nor relation to help or shelter me, your father 
opened his door to the stranger. I got the bed in his 
corner, and a seat at his hearth stone—that door was 
never closed nor that fire never quenched on me—he 
put his roof above my head and gave me the first seed 
to put in the ground; and when I refuse to do a good 
turn for his child after him, though he’s laid cold in 
his grave, may the sced never grow for me, and may 
the cabin for old Shuaun be the narrow house! 
Husth! I tell you. 1 know what you'd be for saying— 
Your wife—Husth! I say again, or I'll close my 
mouth for ever on the word. Your wife is nursing 
@ son and heir for the King of the Fairies!’ Mick 
stood up, opened his mouth, and looked round him 
like a man that felt the earth sinking from under him, 
‘Sit down, I say, and listen to me,’ she sez again 
to him; ‘mind what I tell you, and it’s doing what 
may come against me, soon and sudden, I am, 
when I’m telling you or the like of you—may be it 
would cost me my life, and may be I'd escape—but 
no matter what way it turns, I shall turn friends 
into bitter enemies. Yet for his sake, him that’s gone, 
I'd venture more. Listen to me now, and do what I 
tell you. When your wife comes to your house to 
night, don’t disturb her until she is going away; then 
leap out and lay hold on her, and don’t let her go 
until she herself tells you what you must do to set 
her free, for she alone has the secret; if you let her 
go before that, you will never sce her again—she 
will be lost for ever, and ruin and destruction will for 
ever pursue you and yours. There, now go—get up 
and quit my cabin—put up your money, I dare not 
touch it—go—go—tell no person your mind, and do 
as you are bid.” 

“The next night Mick was lying awake when all were 
asleep. The sweet moonbeams stole in through the 
window, and shone about the house like the light from 
heaven, when about the same hour, the door opened, 
and poor Maihri walked in, like a spirit from the dead. 
She took up her child, washed it, nursed it, and put 
it to sleep on her bosom, ‘Och! the poor thing,’ 
sez Mick to himself, ‘how pale she looks!’ and he 
slily stole one foot out of the bed, that he might be 
ready to jump and catch her. At the slight rustling, 
she started up and looked wildly about her, but Mick 
did not stir, and even held in his breathing ; so she 
put the child into the cradle, and turned to look for 
something to eat. She was then walking out, quite 
heart-broken; when just as she came opposite to the 
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door of the little room, Mick sprung suddenly on her, 
and clasped her firmly in his arms, She screamed as 
if a sword was darted into her heart. 

“Is this you, Maihri-bawn astore ma chree’ (fair 
Mary, the darling of my heart) ? sez he,—‘ and have [ 
you once more ?—and did you come back to me after 
all—back to your own desolate Mick ?’—but she 
shrieked and struggled as if a serpent bad twined itself 
about her, 

“*Let me out—let me go,’ sez she; ‘ Mick Mul- 
ryan, let me go, —and she plunged away and screeched 
like a mad thing. 

“ «Never, never,’ sez Mick, ‘ by the powers of man ; 
I have you now, and I'll lose my life, or forty lives, if 
I had hen: sooner than part you now.’ 

“+ You must let me go,’ she cried ; ‘ you can’t keep 
me—you don’t know what you're doing—let me go— 
let me go!’ and again she screamed and struggled; and 
what even surprised Mick himself at the time, was, 
that, during all the noise and disturbance, his mother 
or the child never awoke. 

‘“«¢Shout and wrestle as long as you please,’ sez 
Mick, growing quite stout, ‘I'm determined you 
sha’n't leave me.’ 

“<* Let me out, I desire you,’ she cried again, ‘ it will 
be worse for yourself if you don’t,—you cannot keep 
me, let me go.’ 

“«* Why then, duoul a cuish’ (devil a foot), sez Mick, 
‘nor the devil a hair I care whether it’s for worse or 
better—I have you now, and keep you I will.’ 

*©« Qh! Mick, Mick, you don't know what you're 
doing !’ sez she, ‘ and it’s destroying me out and out 
you are.’ 

“«¢ It’s destroyed you are already,’ sez he, ‘and 
it’s myself that’s destroyed, and your poor child that's 
destroyed, and its destroyed and ruined, every mother’s 
soul of us is. Oh! Maihri, Maibri, have you any 
tenderness in your heart, or has the good nature and 
kindness left the world 2?” 

««¢ All nonsense now, Mick,’ sez she—‘ let me go, 
let me go.’ 

«“¢The red devil burn if I do,’ sez Mick, ‘there 
now.” 

“«* There's them that will soon make you, to your 
sore cost, Mick,’ sez she; ‘so for your own sake, and 
the sake of your child, let me go to my destination, 
Mick Mulryan.’ 

“«*May shame and sorrow light on me first!’ sez 
Mick ; ‘ I'll die where I am, along with you. I don’t 
care if all the fairies in the Forth of Ballinderry, and 
the seven counties to boot, were dancing round me on 
the floor this minute. Never will I part you until you 
first tell me what 1 am to do to restore you to your own 
house, your child, and your husband :’ here the cock 
clapt his wings and crew three times. 

“© Oh! what will become of me?’ she cried. ‘ Oh! 
that’s my {own Mick, my own kind good Mick!" so 
she told him, and let him in to the whole secret of the 
way he was to take to recover her—then he let her 
go, and ‘ Whin’ she past like a blast of winter's wind 
singing through a ruined wall, or sighing over a grave. 

‘© As soon as the night fell dark, Mick Mulryan 
set off by himself to the Forth of Ballinderry, He 
walked round it three times, and then sat down on 
the left-hand side of the gap facing towards the west. 
There he collected a heap of stones; and there he re- 
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mained through the long hours in darkness, and ex- 
posed to the beating rain until the middle of the night, 
the hour when one day dies and the next is born. 
Suddenly the wind ceased to blow, and the rain swept 
off down the sky; and though there was no moon 
shining, yet the blackness had left the sky, and light 
white clouds played along the face of heaven. It was 
then that Mick heard music and merriment, and loud 
laughter inside the Forth, as if a thousand persons 
were enjoying themselves at a fair or a pattern, or 
some grand and great place of amusement. He 
listened ; he could not tell what sort of instruments 
the musicians used, but he could eeu | hear the 
patter of a great number of little feet, as if they were 
dancing. After some time the music stopped, and a 
great bustle followed, and in a few moments more a 
troop of horsemen wheeled round the Forth at full 
gallop, waving their swords about their heads as if 
they were going to cut each other into pieces. They 
were all shining over with silver and gold, and the 
dashed past him through the gap like a whirlwind. 
Then came a company of lords and ladies, dressed in 
silks and satins, and blazing with jewels and diamonds, 
followed by a great band of music all on horseback. 
These also swept out on the gap without once looking 
to where Mick stood, half screened by the heavy 
bough of a sycamore. Then came the king and queen, 
followed by another great ceneny of lords and ladies, 
brighter and grander than those that went before. 
Mick watched them one by one as they passed, without 
saying one word, as he was bid, until, last of all, he 
saw his own Maihri seated on a white horse, and a 
haggard-wrinkled witch of a little child in her arms, 
Mick’s heart was leaping in his breast. He fixed his 
eyes on her without winking; and as she rode up he 
saw her blue eyes glisten, and she smiled as she used 
to do, while his tlood boiled through his veins. He 
leapt out, clasped his arms round her, and lifted her 
from her fairy side-saddle. ‘Now you are mine, 
at any rate,’ sez he; ‘you are long enough keeping 
company with these decent people, and it’s time to 
come home along with me.’ 

“At once there arose such a noise and an uproar 
all about him, that he thought the last day of the 
world was come before its time. ‘The thunder roared 
above his head, the lightning flashed in his eyes, and 
the wind howled and raved as if it would tear up the 
big trees by the roots. Still Mick, though terribly 
startled (as well he might be), found his heart firm 
the more as he felt poor Maihri’s beating against his 
side, and panting like a poor little frightened’ bird. 
Then the soldiers galloped up, with the king at their 
head. ‘Shoot the villain through the head,’ sez one. 
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‘Hew the scoundrel into mincemeat for the scald 
crows,’ sez another. ‘ Let forty of you ride over the 
rascal and trample him to death,’ sez another. ‘ Throw 
a big tree on him,” sez the queen. ‘Split his skull to 
the teeth,’ sez the king; and one after another shouted 
above twenty different sorts of death for Mick.- But 
he never minded the noise or the roaring; but clasping 
Maihri tighter, he turned his back on them, and began 
to’ throw the stones he had collected with his left 
hand over his right shoulder towards them. Soon he 
heard one fellow crying out, ‘Murder, murder, I'm 
kilt!’ « My eye is knocked out ; I'm blinded for ever,” 
sez another. ‘ My leg is broke; I’m a cripple,’ sez 
another. ‘Oh!’ shouted the king, ‘the ragamuffin 
has broke my back.’ ‘ Then, by my royal crown,’ sez 
the queen, ‘ your highness is now reduced to the 
rank of a lord ‘Stop, stop, Mick Mulryan,’ sez 
the general, ‘ what is it you want?—what brought you 
here?’ ‘T’ll tell you what I want, ladies and gen- 
tlemen all,’ sez Mick; ‘I want but my own, and I 
have her now, and I’ll die on the spot where I stand 
before I part her again—so in the name of God, his 
holy Mother, and the whole of the blessed Saints and 
Angels at their back, let me and mine alone, and we'll 
let you and yours alone, and that’s a fair fool’s bar- 
in.” 

“ «Well, then, a bargain let it be, Mick Mulryan,’ 
sez the king of the fairies; ‘ you're a stout fellow 
Mick, and its not you we blame; take your wife and 
our good will along with her, we'll never disturb you 
or yours again, but those who prompted you to this 
will suffer for it. Lay our child down on the grass 
behind you, and go your ways.’ 

“« Mary laid the child down softly, it was taken 
away, and the whole train swept along like a blast of 
the storm, and left Mick and his Maihri alone in the 

p of the Forth. ‘Come, come away, my own brave 
and kind Mick,’ sez Maihri; ‘ come to our own home, 
now, | am yours, and you are mine for ever and ever, 
Amin!’ : 

“ The faithful Mick took his Maihri home, and long 
and happy were their days; their family was one of 
the finest and largest in the kingdom of Ireland. But 
Shuaun na mona ! it was a true word the king of the 
fairies said, Judith suffered for all, for she was found 


‘the next morning stiff stone dead in a bog-hole, though 


her head, people say, was above the water, her eyes 
open, and her long grey hair floating about. The 
crowner’s conquest was held on her, too, and they 
gre it their vardy as accident ; but there were people 

new better than the crowner or men, and that was 
Mick and Maihri Mulryan, for they waked her com- 
fortably, and buried her decent.” 


A CHRISTMAS CANTICLE. 


“So now is come our joyful’st feast ; 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry.” 
Gronce WirHer. 


OW does old Father 
Christmas, with a re- 
verend yet joyous mien, 
heralding a goodly train 
of wassailers and glee- 
men, proclaim through 
all the realms of Christ- 
endom a high and hearty 
festival, bidding man- 
kind to rest them for a 
space from toil, and yield 
without reserve to whole- 
some joy and unlicentious 
revelry ; and, at his bid- 
ding, mirth and hospita- 
lity arise, and exercise 
benevolent sway,reigning 
in undisputed sovereignty 
and welcomed universally 
\, with loud and fervent ac- 
) clamation. 

Now do the spells of 
home revive in their 
ancient weight, within 
the breasts of many and 
many a household band, long sundered from the 
hearths round which they clustered in their ay 
childhood; and the young wife, who had well- 
nigh forgotten the innocent gambols of her girl- 
hood, feols her heart quicken at the music-sounds 
of her hoyden sister’s voice; and the brother, 
who in the struggles and the turmoil of a selfish 
world, had soiled the free fair spirit of his youth, 
regains some portion of the frankness and sin- 
cerity that were his pride of old, among familiar 
faces and the well remembered haunts of happy 
boyhood. Now are the dark and cheerless homes 
of penury lightened for a season by the angel 
visits of smiling charity; and want forgets to 
pine, and grief forbears to weep, as benevolence, 
with open hand and gentle voice, pours forth her 
store of alms and consolation ; and beneath the 
holy and beautiful influences of the period, men’s 
hearts are touched with compassionate and kindly 
feelings towards their fellows; and the ties of 
common fellowship and brotherhood are recog- 
nised and felt by men of all classes and persua- 
sions; and the clear strong light of an universal 
festival shines equally upon all—on the dwellings 
of the peasant and the peer—on the palace and 
the poor-house ;—and even gleams with a tem- 
pered ray upon the inmates of the gloomy prison. 





“ The lewid peple than algates agre, 
And caroles singen everi Criste messe tyde, 
Not with schamfastenes bot jocondle, 
And holey bowghes aboute ; and al asydde 
‘he brenning fyre hem eten, and hem drinke, 
And laughen mereli, and maken route, 
And pype, and dansen, and hem rage, ne swinke, 
Ne noe thynge els, twelve daye thei wolde not.” 
: Op MS. 


Now does the mystic misletoe depend from porch 
and ceiling in many a stately house and many a 
lowly cottage throughout the length and breadth 
of “merrie England ;” and now does the hy 
cheek of gentle maiden, caught by si be- 
neath its licence-giving branches, glow with a rich 
rose blush, rai transiently by the hearty im- 
press of the startling kiss. Now as the waits 
startle the “drowsy ear of night” with their 
harmonious discord, and choleric old gentlemen, 
aroused from their first sleep, invoke the plagues 
of Egypt to rain on all such somnifugous min- 
strels, and once more bury their heads within 
their yielding pillows, to woo old Somnus to their 
drooping eyelids. Now do postmen, coachmen, 
watchmen, beadles, pew-openers, shopmen, milk- 
men, scavengers, waiters, and errand-boys, grow 
superlatively and unaccountably civil, to the in- 
nocent amazement of yourself, until boxing-day 
arrives, and then the mystery is solved—the rea- 
son manifest. Now the smal en-coated boys, 
with swollen red hands, blue cheeks, and frozen 
noses, looking all shrunk and shivering, obtrude 
their long and pictured scrawls of caligraphy 
upon your notice, and crave, with “ bated breath,” 
some numismatic token of your approbation. 
Now is a walk upon a breezy common, with wind 
due east, the snow knee-deep, and the thermo- 
meter below freezing-point, a feat of valorous 
daring. Now is a blacksmith’s forge, on a frosty 
night, a comfortable and cheery thing to look 
upon. Now is a breakfast of strawberries, a noon- 
tide siesta upon the green sward, a bathe by 
twilight in the “freshet brook,” to be numbered 
among the “ Pleasures of Memory ;” and violets, 
green leaves, the plaint of nightingales, wall-fruit, 
and sipsy parties, to be ranked with those of 
Hope. Now are the butchers prodigal of. their 
eae and gas, lavish in fair white cloths and 
berried holly, and rivals in the display of huge 
and over-fed carcases, especially in beeves. Now 
do grocers alluringly set forth a rich array of 
spices and fruits, candies and conserves, pro- 
duct of 
“India, East or West, or Middle Shore, 
In Pontus, or the Punic Coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned.” 

Now is a confectioner’s shop a tempting thing to 
holiday boys, whose store of silver coin is burn- 
ing in their pockets; and greedy. looks are turned 
towards the ice within, from snow and ice without; 
and many conjectures formed as to the relative 
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worth of the sugared cakes—sprinkled with orna- 
ments and imagery—until at length the contem- 
lated purchase is effected, and fruition of the 
Twelfth-night cake forestalled, by craving and 
impatient appetites. Now do old alms-men, who 
have quilived thelr kindred and generation, resort 
for warmth and converse to the rude settles 
ranged before kitchen-fires, and mutter between 
their shrivelled lips and toothless gums, old tales 
of by-gone days and Christmas celebrations,— 


“In their hot youth, when George the Third was king.” 


Now do the visages of thriftless debtors look 
blank and rueful, and creditors hazard wide cal- 
culations on the results of settling-day. Now is 
there awful carnage among turkeys, destruction 
in the game-field, and slaughter in the barn-yard. 
Now are the “up” coaches laden with defunct 
and feathered bipeds from the country, and the 
“down” freighted with living and smoke-dried 
importations from the city. Now are those all- 
important functionaries the cooks stirring be- 
times, and very crimson are their rotund shining 
frontispieces, and very red their round plump 
arms, very greasy their chubby fingers, very elo- 
quent their untiring tongues, in “amorous des- 
cant” on the joints and puddings beneath their 
supervision, and very onerous their labours deem- 
ed—to toil when all the world keeps holiday ! 

Now do the bright and laughing faces of happy 
youth peer at you from within and without the 
laden stages, swarming post-chaises, and vehicles 
of every description, and their loud laughter rings 
in loud and joyful peals above the clattering hoofs 
and rumbling wheels that speed them on their 
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journey; and every milestone that is left behind 
serves to make those faces brighter—that laughter 
louder than before: and now do the radiant coun- 
tenances of delighted childhood, beaming with 
boisterous mirth at every magic change of Haas: 
quin, mischance of Pantaloon, gesture and grimace 
of Clown, meet you in every well filled box, pit, 

lery, of the gay and crowded theatre. Now in 
the long dark winter evenings do humble com- 
panies of five and six huddle around your door, 
chaunting rude carols of ‘the seven good joys 
that Mary had,” with many a natural trill and 
quaver, in patient expectancy of some remune- 
rating pittance. Now do the quiet dim interiors 
of grey old village churches show strangely and 
solemnly, festooned with wreaths of glossy ever- 
greens; and monkish carvings look grimly ‘dirough 
the dark and shining leaves ; and vaulted roofs 
give pleasant echoes to the choral anthems of 
children clad and taught by charity. Now does 
the great dining-room at “‘ the old house at home,” 
with its dark shining wainscoting, its heavy 
drapery, its huge wood fire, the gleesome circle 
there assembled, the sparkling wines and beaming 
faces, look as it looked of yore—“ a love-lit winter 
home.” 

And now, seeing that a spiced and steaming 
chalice of generous wine, mantling with a deli- 
cious cream, stands before us, we must perforce 
wind up our article, and in a deep and hearty 
draught, pledging our readers collectively and in- 
dividually with the venerable and primitive 
“ Wees heal,” we make our bow until the New 
Year dawns,—bright may its dawning be to each 
and all! J. S. 


ADVENTURES OF A BROCADE PETTICOAT.* 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCESS OF * * * * * * # *, 


FTER _ these 
events I cannot 
exactly state the 
interval which 
nowelapsed, nor 
whether I had 
undergone a 
change of coun- 
~ try and propri- 
etors; for hay- 
ing been again 
consigned to the 
carved oak chest 
and for a considerable time utterly 
neglected, a sort of apathy took pos- 
session of my faculties, from which 
I was fearfully awakened by shrieks 
and cries, the distant reverberation 
of cannon, and the crackling of 
burning rafters of the very house 
where I was kept. 

The French Revolution had long raged, its internal 








* Continued from page 42. 


horrors hee succeeded by foreign conquest ; 
and the once despised sans culottes were now ravaging 
the fair plains of Italy. 

The exquisite sensibility of my nervous temperament 
was beginning to undergo considerable annoyance by 
the near approach of the fiery atmosphere, when several 
lusty strokes with a hatchet clove the lid of my prison, 
and I was unceremoniously dragged forth, with the 
other contents of lace, plate, &c., from my perilous 

roximity, and thrust into the haversac ofa marauding 
French soldier, who, with some other vagabonds of the 
camp, had skulked from danger on the field of battle, 
and fired the eee villages, where they could 
gain more booty by plundering the reeking remaias. 
turning from this pleasant pastime, my ravisher 
was met by his commander, who having been pre- 
vented ading this foraging party, and smarting from 
some severe wounds received in hard fighting, sacrrrrrd 
for ten minutes as if he were sounding a mimic re- 
treat, and cursing the fellow’s rapacity, ordered him to 
deposit his spoils in his tent, vowing to make a public 
example of him. 

The soldier having concealed a considerable sum of 

money about his person, willingly abandoned the con- 
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tents of his knapsack, as a bribe to allay his officer’s 
wrath, well knowing, by former experience, that this 
oblation would screen him from all further trouble in 
the affair. 

At the next town I was presented by the officer to a 
little singer, who had left the drudgery and scanty pit- 
tance of a chorister for the more precarious and mise- 
rable situation of becoming his mistress :—she was of a 
most invincible good humour which bore with all this 
man’s ill-usage ; cooked, washed, and attended upon 
him with the devotion of a wife and the patience of a 
servant. Mariette indeed deserved a better fate, for 
upon the slightest inattention to his behests, he would 
twirl his moustache, roll forth his favourite oaths, and 
though belonging to the most polite nation in the 
world (according to their own assumption), would 
threaten kicks and blows if she offered to remonstrate. 
From this tyranny she was rescued by the chances of 
war, which some months after transferred her, with the 
baggage of the French army, to the possession of an 
Austrian Colonel :—this latter was the very reverse of 
the Frenchman, he not only estimated the good a 
lities of the poor girl, but perceiving her not devoid of 
talent as an artiste, he procured for her the best 
tuition which Vienna afforded, and she profited so well 
by his liberality, that shortly afterwards she was en- 
gaged at the theatre as principal singer, with an ex- 
cellent salary :—her amiability and prepossessing ap- 
pearance having made her many acquaintances among 
the actors and actresses, she passed a merry life in 
that city of good eating, drinking, and waltzing, 
hospitality and friendliness. The Germans are a 
most good-hearted people, dreaming of an ethereal 
ideality of romance, which they seldom carry out in 
the daily usages of life; adoring genius and talent in 
any shape, and too often fancying its existence in the 
most grotesque and abortive hallucinations of addle- 
pated, over-excited, gelehrte enthusiasts :—seldom 
brilliant, but indefatigable in their studies (on great 
or trifling subjects), they will drudge for years amongst 
elements and primers, and devote a life of research 
to metaphysical subtleties, involved paradoxes, or sub- 
limated essences which neither benefit mankind nor 
themselves. Musicis their recreation and delight, and 
the title of a singer or composer is sufficient to ensure 
respect and welcome among all classes. 

Previous to my arrival in Vienna, the mutations of 
fashion had caused my style of beauty to be considered 
antiquated ; and my pretty mistress, yielding to the 
prevalent taste, adopted the Grecian and Roman cos- 
tume, which had been affected by the French in the 
new order of things :—instead of the ample folds and 
swelling round of petticoat, clinging and scanty 
draperies of muslin, bare arms and bosoms, often re- 
vealed shapes which, if admiration were desired by the 
wearer, it would have been wiser to conceal. 

During my protracted existence, I have heard avast 
deal of the vices of the stage, and its professors :—my 
own experience docs not pustity this accusation :—on 
the contrary, as a class of people, perhaps they have 
fewer crimes and more virtues than others :—they are 
accused of envying their colleagues—but what profes- 
sion is exempt from this infirmity? whilst few are equally 
indulgent to others’ faults, more pitying in misfortune, 
or so ready with charity in the hour of need :—the 
poorest scenc-shifter will contribute his mite to the 
daily subscriptions that are collecting in a theatre: 
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hospitals and prisons are visited by these representa- 
tives of royalty, and the fastidious beau or fine lady in 
the scene shrinks not from the coarsest drudgery of 
the house of sickness, and the trials of devotion to a 
beloved object. In Italy, France and Germany, it is 
usual for one actress or singer to support a whole family, 
of father, mother, brothers and sisters, and, not un- 
frequently, an aged grandfather or grandmother; 
under every vicissitude they are generally cheerful, and 
with little education and much temptation are mostly 
clever, and often virtuously self-denying. 

Among the friends of Marietta was a young girl who 
was perfectly infatuated for the stage ; but the wishes 
of her frends had hitherto prevented the essay of her 
histrionic powers ; poverty at length procured for her 
the desired permission, and her successful debut pro- 
cured her a tolerably good engagement with the mana- 
ger of the Manheim theatre, who had been present and 
perceived her talent. The generous Marietta not only 
presented Gertrude with a considerable sum of money 
to defray the expenses of her journey, but also insisted 
upon sharing her well supplied wardrobe with the 
young friend whose absence she was shortly to deplore. 

yith other stores of linen and lace, J was added :— 
“Not that you can wear the dear old thing,” she ex- 
claimed, laughing and turning me round admiringly, 
“but for a stage costume, in prim old maids and 
starched dowagers, you will find this rich silk petticoat 
invaluable.” 

If anger and hatred had been compatible with my 
ethereal nature, I should certainly have experienced 
those passions at this instant: I, who had been the 
standard of fashion in my youth, the admired of 
thousands, to be thus scornfully spoken of in my prime, 
with all my colours unfaded, undimmed, unspotted !— 
a cold shudder certainly passed over my delicate tex- 
ture, a creeping presentiment of my altered fortunes ; 
but totally regardless of my feelings, these silly girls, 
after some flippant allusions to fashion, and jeers upon 
hoops, powder, and long waists, disposed of me among 
other common wearing apparel, with no more ceremony 
than if I had been a vulgar dress of muslin or cotton, 
which from the hand of the laundress assumed form 
and importance. 

The city of Manheim being in the vicinity of 
Heidelberg, the theatre was usually attended by num- 
bers of the students of that university, whom the 
beauty and talent of Gertrude attracted: amongst 
these was a young man of the name of Julius, steeped 
in German literature, which was then at its first glo- 
rious burst and enthusiasm: alternately he was Wer- 
ter, Carl Moor, and Faust, aspired to love and suicide, 
or the woods and banditti, or even to the sugges- 
tions of the evil one, if a Margaretta were to be ob- 
tained—as he perused each new production of the 
master-spirits of the age. Gertrude was no unapt 
personification of the naive Marianne in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter; she might, indced, have sat for the portrait, with 
the difference that she could love more delicately, 
more disinterestedly, and was not, like Goethe’s 
player, to be bought by a brutal Neubert :—she was, 
however, equally accessible to love-making from a 
young and interesting student, and the verses of 
Julius, though pronounced by “learned Thebans” 
only mediocre, set her in extacies for days and weeks 
together: she would learn them by heart, and not un- 
frequently introduce a stanza or two in her part on the 
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stage, as more apposite and expressive, to her think- 
ing, of the passion she was representing, than the 
original lines of the author of the piece. These inter- 
polations were borne with by the multitude, because 
many were unacquainted with the text, others because 
Gertrude was their reigning idol :—the critics and a few 
old grumblers alone ed and murmured at those 
innovations, but dared not openly express disappro- 
bation, for fear of encountering the students in their 
way home. 

in the ensuing spring, a short interregnum in thea- 
trical affairs allowing Gertrude a little repose, she was 
persuaded by her Grer to sojourn for that period 
among the leafy haunts of Heidelberg, where amidst 
its embowering woods and picturesque ruins, vows 
were exchanged between them of undying affection 
and everlasting constancy. Wrapt in such delicious 
converse, and listening to numerous nightingales, 
whose liquid melodies still enchant those gardens 

lanted for the recreation and delight of a beloved 
incess, sat Julius and Gertrude one balmy evening 
in May—their arms encircling each other in fond em- 
brace, whilst the stars and pale moon lent sufficient 
light to their enraptured gaze. 

The distant noises of the town, and the chafing 
river below, were scarcely distinguishable amid the 
light rustling of the boughs and the hum of fireflies : 
few persons lingered on the heights, and these, like 
themselves, courted solitude—when a heavy step ap- 
proached ; it was clearly no lover, for such a one 
would have sympathized and respected their evident 
wish for retirement, whereas this. intruder looked 
sharply round and among the bushes and benches. 
He advanced, and, for a moment, stood silently con- 
templating the happy lovers; at length a stern voice 
pronounced the name of Julius. 

This latter started from his dream of felicity at the 
call: ‘My father!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, degenerate boy, it is your incensed father 
who comes to snatch you from vice and perdition.” 
Explanations were in vain; passion had the ascen- 
dancy, and brutal and unbecoming epithets were ap- 
plied to Gertrude which she little merited. The 
young man lost patience, and grew indignant at such 
usage of his beloved: he would have listened to gentle 
reproof, and perhaps have been persuaded, in time, to 
have abandoned his youthful infatuation; but such 
cruelty and injustice revolted him, and his better 
nature made him firm in her defence, and loud in her 
praises. 

The old savage grew furious, and charged his son, 
upon his obedience, to leave his minion, or he would 
curse him in his sin, and depart. At this threat, 
Gertrude, who had hitherto remained speechless, sprang 
between them :—“ Restrain your unjust wrath, old 
man,” she cried, “and abuse not the power God has 
given you over your offspring for the purposes of love 
and protection : from this moment I release you from 
all vows made to me, dear Julius, which could only be 
kept at the expense of a father’s curse; and though I 
do not believe heaven would listen tc such imprecations, 
yet still your good and kindly heart would wither under 
the infliction. Farewell, beloved one,” (and here she 
embraced him with fervour,) ‘Gertrude will never 
cease to cherish yourmemory.” So saying, she rushed 
down the hill, ere her lover could prevent her, and was 
soon out of sight. That very ib she departed, and 
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finding the company setting off for Dusseldorff, accom- 
panied them thither, without taking repose, and scarcely 
any food. 

A fever was the consequence of this exertion and 
suffering; and when she awoke from delirium her 
lover was by her side. He had traced her steps and 
attended her through her illness ; and when she was 
again convalescent, vowed never to leave her, but to 
brave all misfortunes for her sake. 

She smiled at these protestations, and gave him her 
feeble hand in token of gratitude, for his words were 
bal. to her heart in her weak state: but when she 
became stronger, and able to resume her professional 
career, she sweetly but firmly pointed out the impos- 
sibility of happiness attending their union, if blighted 
by a father’s malediction ; and at length prevailed 
upon him to quit her and await better days. How 
sad are such conflicting emotions :—they lett desolate 
two kind and happy hearts; she was no longer the 
brillant laughing creature of youth and love, and he 
returned to his college pursuits gloomy and divested 
of emulation among his competitors. Adversity, how- 
ever, and its “ sweet uses,” by degrees worked out 
good in this pair: great suffering made Gertrude look 
more ely into things, and, after a time, she felt and 
portrayed the grander passions of tragedy in a manner 
far surpassing her lighter efforts. Julius, also, awa- 
kened to a sense of his dependence on a tyrannical 
father’s caprice, roused his energies, and determined 
upon acquiring the means of living upon the exercise 
of his talents. Poetry, which had hitherto been an 
amusement, nowbecame an inspiration in loftier strains ; 
the hidden beauty of things, animate and inanimate, 
of nature in her invisible and wondrous workings, were 
revealed to his mind, and poured forth in sublime 
verse. He became renowned as a poet, and the wealth 
he reaped, and the fame he acquired, were both as- 
cribed and dedicated to the virtues of his absent Ger- 
trude. 

At the end of two years, he was engaged to write a 
tragedy for the company to which Gertrude belonged ; 
—whether the constantly bearing her in mind as his 
heroine really assisted his inspirations, certain it is, 
he surpassed himself in the passionate tenderness with 
which he depicted the sentiments of two lovers simi- 
larly situated to themselves. Every line was acutely 
felt by Gertrude, who drank in their secret meaning, 
and lingered over their sweet utterance with a force of 
feeling to which her own heart so truly responded. 

On the night of representation, so great was her 
excitement, so highly wrought her capabilities, that 
the effect was electrical—a dead silence reigned 
throughout the house, tears were shed by many bright 
and manly eyes, and as it deew towards the catastro- 
phe, the deep breathingof her auditors alone announced 
the intensity of their interest in the scene. 

At that moment her eyes fell upon Julius, who, with 
his arms folded, and leaning against a pillar at the 
side scene, was unconsciously wecping at her powerful 
deliverance of his pathetic and passionate verses. 
Their looks met. As if by magic, the moonlight scene 
in the heights of Heidelberg was again present, with all 
its intensity of painful sacrifice; in quick succession, 
vividly arose their subsequent struggles and sufferings, 
their still ardent and augmenting love for each other ; 
the combined and conflicting emotions were too much: 
—with arms outstretched, and a convulsive sob, she’ 
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uttered his name, and sank motionless on the stage, 
whilst he, regardless of the surrounding multitude, 
rushed forth, and frantically catching her in his arms, 
ured forth every fond and desperate epithet which 
d_so long lain pent up and repressed in his inner- 
most heart. 

Wonder, admiration, sympathy, kept the audience 
mute; and when, at length, the curtain dropped, and 
some explanation was about to be offered by the ma- 
nager, applause and acclamation proved thecorresponding 
fecling that pervaded :—that the true situation of the 
lovers was known, or guessed at, and their feelings ap- 

reciated, was universal, except by one individual.— 
The father of Julius hardened his heart against them 
both, and demonstrated redoubled anger at this public 
manifestation of their constancy: perhaps, also, he 
felt that his conduct was viewed by the world with de- 
testation, and that what he termed consistency and 
firmness was by others more truly denominated cruelty 
and oppression. Be this as it may, he immediately 
afterwards despatched to his son a taunting and angry 
missive, and, presuming upon their previous submis- 
sion, required an entire renunciation of Gertrude, and 
an unqualified acceptance of a bride chosen by the 
father. 

A mild but firm negative was the only reply, which 
so enraged the unjust parent, ever more eager to seek 
occasion of dispute than the good of his offspring, 
although his conduct was disguised under that specious 
pretext, that he came to the city, where the late occur- 
rence still interested all parties for the young people, 
and with many menaces insisted upon Julius changing 
his purpose, or abiding his bitterest malediction. 

In vain were all arguments to prove the unreason- 
ableness of such threats, the old man became furious, 
and in the extreme of his frantic rage, whilst about to 
invoke some blasphemous impiety against his inoffen- 
sive son, the blood rushed in black torrents from his 
mouth and choked the unnatural curse as it arose for 
utterance. Julius demonstrated the utmost pity and 
eare towards his unjust parent, but it was unavailable ; 
and nature, as if determined to avenge his cause and 
her own, never again permitted speech to him who had 
so abused the privilege: whenever the old man at- 
tempted to speak, the dark stream gushed forth, and 

revented those sounds which were given a father to 
invoke blessings and forgiveness on his children, but 
never curses, however great the provocation. 

In three days the wretched domestic tyrant lay a 
corpse, the victim to his own ungovernable ill-temper, 
which, in many instances, not only resembles, but is, 
in fact, a fearful species of madness; and from the evil 
it works to others, should also be subject to restraint 
and imprisonment. : 

The sad impression caused by such a fearful end 
remained for a long while with Julius and Gertrude, 
who, in common with most good people, felt more sor- 
row than resentment for their enemy, and were more 
ready to excuse his faults than he would ever have 
done towards them whom he had sought so bitterly to 
injure ; but, at length, their forbearance and tried affec- 
tion met its full reward in a union whose felicity pro- 
mised to endure to the end of their existence. ‘When 
this event took place, Gertrude quitted the stage, their 
combined fortunes being equal to furnish them with all 
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the elegancies and comforts which their refined tastes 
could so well appreciate and enjoy. Their habitation 
was in a lovely, treey nook, with distant glimpses of 
mountains sak the romantic Rhine, whose poetic asso- 
ciations so well assimilated with the fancy of Julius, 
and kept his mind ever young and ever revelling amidst 
the glories of nature and the memories of poesy. 

As, however, their manner of living was simple and 
devoid of ostentation, I was presented, with many 
other stage requisites, to-a young comedian, who had 
just joined the poapany as Gertrude quitted it, but 
whose wardrobe did not abound with superfluities. 
My new mistress I forbear to name, because she was 
the very reverse of the charming Gertrude ;—capricious 
in temper—vain and light of character—she had no 
one’s good word, and spoke well of nobody ;—osten- 
tation was her favourite indulgence, and as her means 
did not equal her occasional lavish expenditure, I was 
soon disposed of, through the agen of an abigail, to 
a Russian princess, who was coaxed to purchase me 
under the mingled idea of charity and finery, my des- 
tination (I shudder even now to avow it) bemg to 
cover a chaise-longue in her highness’s boudoir at 
Petersburgh, to which capital she was returning with a 
numerous suite, and two heavy fourgons laden with 
Parisian dresses, Dresden china, English smuggled 

oods of every description (it ae the period when 
Ravclean forbade the entrance of all English manufac- 
tory on the continent), numerous dogs, parrots, and 
monkeys, a batterie de cuisine, and beds for the prin- 
cipals of the party. 

Among this heterogeneous mass was I packed, and 
the contact was by no means agreeable to my taste; 
for, in addition to being fretted against an upstart 
Trish poplin and a French merino, I Tan the risk of 
being perforated by thousands of English needles, and 
innumerable shining blades of Sheffield cutlery. 

The winter having for some time set in with full 
vigour, the whole cavalcade passed the numerous rivers 
at full gallop; but, in crossing the Aar, the current 
being strong, weakened the solidity of the ice, and as 
the last ponderous fourgon rolled over the centre, & 
violent crack was heard, and the heavy machine va- 
nished among the splitting ice. 

In the contusion that ensued, the poor Princess, who 
was in delicate health, was erroneously informed that 
her favourite maid and the intendant were drowned. 
The fright and the horror of this catastrophe were too 
much for her sensibility ; she fell into fits from which 
she never recovered, but in six hours was a corpse. 
This sad event rendered the remainder of our journcy 
a mournful cavalcade; and the fury of the Prince, her 
husband, was unbounded ; not that he had been an at- 
tached or devoted husband during her lifetime, but 
that the stupid falsehood of his slaves should have de- 
stroyed one belonging to Aim, was an insubordination— 
a contempt of power unpardonable—and the slave- 
master had ample employment with his whip for a 
considerable time after our arrival at Petersburgh. 

Notwithstanding this severity, or rather, perhaps, 
in consequence of it, numerous pilferings were com- 
mitted upon the precious baggage of which I formed 
part. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MARY STUART AT CHATSWORTH PARK. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


Durine the miserable captivity of Mary Stuart in 
England she was hurried from castle to castle, and 
from fortress to fortress, as the fears and jenlousies of 
her unrelenting foe, the Queen of England, suggested. 
While in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury she 
was sometimes at Sheffield, then transferred to Tut- 
bury, then suddenly removed to Wingfield, and imme- 
diately after to Chatsworth. 

After long imprisonment and harsh treatment had 
ruined her health, and rendered her, who once danced 
so gaily and so gracefully, a cripple, Elizabeth was 
moved, at length, by repeated applications, to permit 
her to visit the baths at Buxton. On the 26th of 
July, 1580, the Earl escorted his royal charge from 
Chatsworth, to the famous well, whose waters were 
“able to cure all” maladies—*“ but despair,” and to 
that state of feeling was Mary then almost re- 
duced. 

In the magnificent park of Chatsworth, unrivalled 
in its varied beauty, not far from the splendid buildin, 
which form the present house, is a small clear Inke, in 
a secluded spot, half concealed by thick foliage. In 
the centre of this piece of water is a tower, and on the 
platform at the top is a sy garden, where wave 
several fine trees, in paroclat & very large and spread- 
ing yew, perhaps planted by the royal captive’s own 
hand, ae is the spot where she was permitted to 
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take the air—guards on the steps which led to the 
retreat, guards beside the lake, guards on the path 
which led back to her prison, and sentinels on each 
side of the grated door which had admitted her, and 
was carefully closed upon her and her attendants. 

There is a pretty fanciful balustrade all round 
the platform, and the view across part of the park 
where deer are feeding, cattle grazing, and the river 
flowing merrily along, all cheerful and pleasing—but 
what must it have been then to Mary Stuart? Where- 
ever she cast her mournful eyes she beheld only evi- 
dences of the impossibility of her escape; the moun- 
tains of the Peak hemmed her in, the barren moors 
spread desolate around her, and soldiers were pacing 
up and down beneath the tower, from whence she 
gazed despondingly. 

She leant upon the arm of Marion Livingstone, and 
dragged her slow steps heavily along, now pausing to 
look over the parapet and observe the spare fish in 
the crystal waters beneath, now looking upwards 
to the cloudy sky, which threatened rain even when 
it did not fall. 

“« Alas,” she said, “shall I never behold the blue 
sky again !—how dull, and dim, and heavy, hang those 
clouds above me for ever!—Can this be called life—is 
this breathing? to be caged thus, like an imprisoned 
lioness, and have no more space than aad me to 
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turn backwards and forwards in my den, gasping for 
air, and sighing —how bitterly—for the sun that lighted 
my youth! Oh, my friend, I can support this dreadful 
state but a short time longer—I feel I am daily sink- 
ing, and the end of my miseries is at hand.” 

Marion replied only by her tears, for she thought 
the words of her mistress too true, and she had offered 
consolation so long, and so often in vain, that not a 
word was left her that could revive a hope she felt 
herself no more. She was pale and emaciated, and 
nearly as weak in body as the royal victim, who was 
thus consuming by degrees, unpitied, save by her. 

Both remained silent, when the grated door suddenly 
creaked on its hinges, and the lady of Chatsworth, the 
imperious, commanding, and energetic Elizabeth of 
Shrewsbury, advanced. She made a proud reverence 
to the queen, and thus addressed her :— 

“Madam, my husband, who can refuse your Grace 
nothing, has complied with your request, and repeated 
his representations, and those of your physician, re- 
specting your health. Her Majesty, whose heart is 
easily moved, and who regrets your Grace's indis- 
position, has graciously listened to the statements for- 
warded to her, and the result is, that you are permitted 
to visit the Well at Buxton, in the hope that the heal- 
ing waters will afford you relief.” Mary’s languid 
eyes lighted up with instant jey— Thank heaven!” 
she exclaimed, “thanks, toa, to the queen—this is 
mercy—this is indulgence to a@ forlorn prisoner. I 
shall see the open country—I shall have free air—it 
may blow upon me as upon those at liberty—I shall 
once more drink of that fountain which before restored 
me to health. Let me express to you, madam,” she 
added, with that sweetness which was peculiar to her, 
and which was heightened by the momentary pleasure 
she felt, “my gratitude for this kindness: I am sure 
Towe much to your ladyship.” 

“Your Grace,” returned the countess, coldly, ‘ owes 
everything to my lord. You will be required to set 
forward to-morrow, if you can be prepared.” 

“TI am ready now even,” cried Mary, eag.rly— 
“there was a time when my progresses might have 
asked some preparation—that is past—my journeys 
are without pomp, and my wants few and simple 
enough.” 

“My husband will be ready to attend your Grace,” 
resumed the countess, “and this lady, together with 
what servants you choose to sclect of your houschold, 
will accompany you.” 

So saying, she bowed, and withdrew. Mary, whose 
feelings were easily excited, threw herself into the arms 
of Marion, and sobbed audibly. 

_ Oh, even this,” she whispered, “ is happiness ! 
—in every change of place I see a hope ; perhaps even 
yet I have friends : they may be watching for my 

ood. Shrewsbury pities me—he would assist me if 

e dared ; he is faithful to my enemy, or he would be 
kinder to me. Tow can I_ blame him—his wife is all 
deception, and yet I trusted her ouce, and thought her 
my friend ;—if Queen Elizabeth had died of that sick- 
ness, and if the daughter of Bess of Hardwick lad not 
married Lennox, and had a child to prove my rival— 
she was all amine; and even now her interest might 
induce her to espouse my cause. Do you remember 
the aged woman at the cavern? They would not let 
me speak to her again—I feel certain she had tidings 
to communicate. If the countess does not go with us, 
I may persuade my lord to give me the indulgence I 
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was then debarred of. I will beg to see the wonderful 
cave of crystal, which is, they say, so beautiful ;—there 
the aged peasant acts as guide. Who knows what 
may be her mission.” 

Marion’s countenance had assumed as changed an 
appearance as that of her mistress, as she listened : 
she was young, and in spite of disappointment and 
sorrow, she could not repress the springing fancies 
which lightened the load of her thoughts. 

“ Let us be cautious, beloved mistress,” she said in 
a low voice, as she kissed the forehead that leaned on 
her bosom ;—‘ even yet we may baffle them; even 
yet @ crown may once again encircle this beautiful 
brow.” 


The next morning there were great preparations at 
Chatsworth ; for not ouly was the captive queen to be 
conducted on her journey, but the lady of Shrewsbury 
had declared her intentian to pass the period of her hus- 
band’s absence at her favourite residence at Hardwick 
Ilall, as it did not suit her humour to go to the Baths, 
and she was anxious to superintend the buildings going 
on at the new Hall, which she was completing with ex- 
traordinary magnificence. 

It was with secret satisfaetion that Queen Mary and 
Marion found that she would not be of their party ; 
and when the grave hut gentle earl came to assist his 
charge to her horse, she welcomed him with so sweet 
a smile, and with wards af such deep gratitude, that he 
turned away his eyea lest he should be too much 
moved, and endeavoured to be indifferent to accents 
which he felt had too much power over his feelings. 

His hand trembled as she took it to mount, and he 
had scarcely nawer to assist her; when, just as she was 
apringing to her saddle, she uttered a cry—her horse 
swerveil aside, as if terrified at something—and she fell 
heavily to the ground. The earl assisted her to rise, 
in great trepidation, and with the most anxious kind- 
ness inquired if she was hurt, and what was the cause 
of the cry she uttered. She was very pale, and could 
not answer, but grasped his arm, and motioned to be 
assisted to her seat. Although full of pain from her 
fall, she dreaded so much that anything should put a 
stop to her journey, that she disguised the truth, and 
endeavoured to appear unhurt, 

They sct forward, and in a short time were far on 
their way. 

Perhaps there are few excursions in England so beau- 
tiful as that from Chatsworth to Buxton by Haddon, 
Bakewell, Ashford, and through the romantic valleys 
called Monsal and Taddington Dales. The murmur- 
ing Wye here runs leaping and foaming along, be- 
tween banks, now covered with rich foliage, now guarded 
by gigantic rocks of fantastic forms, that present the 
appearance of turrets and buttresses and flanking walls. 
Sometimes the grey masses hang over the steep accli- 
yities in threatening grandeur,—sometimes they rise 
pile on pile to the clouds, and, as the valley narrows, 
almost form an arch across the road. 

For several miles the way is grand and beautiful in 
the extreme: when the valley is passed, a wild and 
extended country opens before the view, which at that 
time was far more savage and desolate than it now ap- 
pears ; for cultivation is fast changing the nature even 
of the rocky moors, where mysterious blocks of Druid 
stones long awed the traveller as he passed by them. 

In many parts of the road it was too narrow for more 
than two horses to pass along abreast, and the queen 
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and her attendant lady were allowed to ride side by 
side. It was then that Mary asked her friend, in a 
trembling voice— 

“Did you, too, see the dreadful vision that affrighted 
me?” 

“No,” replied Marion; “but it must have been 
fearful, thus to have alarmed :you. I feared there was 
cause for that piercing cry.” 

«¢ This is the third time in my life that such a sight 
has appalled me,” said the queen. “The first was 
before the death of Rizzio—the next on the night I 
landed in England—and now it comes again. It bodes 
me evil ;—alas! that I should inherit little of my un- 
grateful country, but its fatal gift of the second sight ! 
Just as I was mounting my horse, it seemed to me as 
if the sky opened, and discovered to me a bloody axe, 
and a crowned head, falling from the clouds at my feet, 
—I saw it plainly—and the features were my own.” 

Marion was horror-stricken, and could not reply ; 
they rode on in silence, and the path becoming wider, 
Lord Shrewsbury resumed his place at the queen’s 
side, and the guards who preceded and followed drew 
closer; for they had reached the town of Buxton, and 
all its population were out, striving if possible to catch 
a glimpse of the royal captive. They were driven back 
with severity; and the horses being urged to speed 
along the rugged street, the party soon arrived at the 
gloomy mansion which the Earl of eu. pos- 
sessed, the court-yard of which enclosed the famous 
well. The great gates were hastily opened, and as 
quickly shat, and Queen Mary was conducted to her 
chamber, where, overcome with fatigue and pain,—for 
the effects of her fall were becoming more and more 
evident,—she threw herself upon her couch, and lost 
all sense for a time of her sorrows, and her terrors. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury gave a faithful account to 
Queen Elizabeth of all his prisoner’s proceedings ; her 
fall was not omitted; and he justly reported that she 
had not stirred abroad from the time of her arrival at 
Buxton. She was, indeed, too ill, from pain of both 
mind and body, to ask permission to leave the house : 
the baths, however, in a short time considerably re- 
stored her; and at length she begged the earl to per- 
mit her to take rides in the neighbourhood, and, in 
oe to see the famous cavern, of which she had 

eard so much, and which she desired to explore. 

“Tt is damp and dangerous,” said the earl ; “and 
ror Grace is wrong to wish it—indeed, I scarcel 

now whether I should be justified in sanctioning cee 
a visit, without an order from her Majesty, and- ” 

“Nay,” interrupted Mary, with a smile, “ why 
should the queen object ?—No conspiracy can be car- 
ried on in the bowels of the earth.—You may safely 
trust me; besides, will you,not be at my side ?” 

“Certainly not, madam,” returned the earl; “I 
have too reverend a care for my rheumatism, which I 
should certainly increase by such an expedition ; and 
I marvel your Grace, who suffers also, should think of 
it.” 

Lord Shrewsbury, however, found it impossible to 
resist her playful entreaties that so small a favour 
shouldbe grantéd her; and it was agreed that she and 
Marion, with several attendants appointed by the carl, 
should & to the cavern—sentinels being placed at its 
mouth during her stay there. 

It was a bright, glowing day when the queen 
mounted her horse, and rode across the fields to the 
rugged lane, at the extremity of which, in a gloomy 
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hollow, beneath overhanging hills, the mass of rock 
appears, whose yawning chasm gives entrance into the 
Cavern of Buxton. 

She dismounted at this spot, where old Maud, the 
usual guide, was waiting to conduct her ; and, assisted 
by Marion, she entered the low vault, whose dark low 
fissure does not allow the explorer to stand upright, 
nor can he see a yard before him. Maud led the way, 
the queen following ; and as they were in advance, the 
old woman, turning suddenly round, grasped the arm 
of Mary, and whispered, ‘Observe the crystal pillar 
on the right hand |” 

Mary pressed her hand in return, and hurried for- 
ward ; in another minute they had reached a chamber, 
high, spacious, and dry, the roof covered with glitter- 
ing icicles, which were illumined by the torches carried 
by the men who accompanied them, and, as they 
tossed them to and fro, flashed and sparkled in the un- 
wonted light. 

Mary was filled with admiration at the magnificent 
7 ager around her, and her enthusiasm was shared by 
the attendants, who, their master not being present, 
allowed themselves to be more occupied with the sight 
than with their charge. She, consequently, was able 
unobserved to reach a second opening, beyond which 
was a wide space or platform, and in its centre stood a 
circular pillar, so worked by the hand of nature, that 
its capital seemed to represent clusters of fleurs de lis, 
and to the whole height it appeared twined with leaves 
and flowers bearing much resemblance to those of the 
thistle. 

at hastened towards this object, and, on the right 
side, where a projection rather disturbed the evenness 
of the surface, her quick eye perceived a small black 
box, which she pec and concealed in her bosom. 

The rest of the party had by this time followed, and 
Mary herself pointed out to them the beauties of the 
spot: her delight was so great, that for the moment 
she seemed to forget her melancholy, and conversed 
as she used formerly to do, with great condescension 
and freedom to all. 

“This is, indeed,” she said, “a place which will 
repay one for the damp and darkness of the entrance ; 
—it reminds me of the caves which extend beneath the 
chateau of Chinon, where I once ventured in my child- 
hood, and saw great marvels; but the spars there are 
inferior to these—nor, much as I enjoyed that adven- 
ture, did it give me the pleasure of this. I am a poor 
queen, Maud,” she added, addressing the guide; ‘‘ but 
you must wear this for my sake, in memory of my 
satisfaction here.” 

She took a small pearl ring from her finger and pre- 
sented it to the old woman, who, as she received it, 
kissed her hand with an emotion she evidently tried 
to repress, and crossed herself at the same time. 

Mary departed from the cavern, which ever sinee 
bears her name, and returned to her prison-house. 
There she allowed but a very short space of time to 
elapse before she shut herself into her chamber, sum- 
moned her faithful Marion, and, with trembling hands, 
drew from her bosom the box which probably con- 
tained hope. 

There was in it a small jewel in the form of a heart, 
enamelled with figures of angels bearing crowns, and 
mottos in silver letters on scrolls surrounding them. 
In the centre were several embossed flowers Project. 
ing considerably from the surface, which Mary rightly 
a required only pressure to spring ore and dis- 
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close a little hollow beneath, usually filled with hair. 
She pressed a bud of sapphire, and in the space dis- 
covered a slip of paper, so small, and the inscription 
on it so minutely written, that it was difficult to de- 
cipher. The device was a hand shaking a snake into 
the fire, and these words, —“ If God is for us, who shall 
be against us?’’ Beneath this was painted a lion with- 
out claws, and under it the words, “ Yet still a Lion.” 

Mary had no difficulty, by all these intimations, to 
understand that the token came from Philip, Earl 
of Arundel, son of the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk. 

Although there was nothing more to guide her, it 
was sufficiently clear that her friends were once more 
busy in her favour, and the heart of Mary was greatly 
comforted by this proof that she was not forgotten. 

A few days after this, the queen, well accompanied, 
was allowed to ride forth along the wild moors which 
lead towards Castleton. As she left Buxton, she de- 
sired to be informed of the names of some of the moun- 
tains, whose high heads nearly touched the clouds, or 
rather attracted them, so as to be nearly enveloped in 
their dim veil. “I see on my right,” said she to one 
of the attendants who rode near, “a mountain of a 
peculiar form,—its summit forms a sharp ridge against 
the sky, and seems all rock, —how is that dreary spot 
named?” 

“It is called Axe Edge, your Grace,” answered the 
man carelessly. 

Mary shuddered, and the bridle fell from her hand. 

«Let us return,” she exclaimed, “I like not this 
prospect.”’ 

They accordingly changed their route, and retraced 
their steps; nor did the queen pause again or make 
further inquiries. The party were passing through 
the high town of Buxton, which is placed on an emi- 
nence above that in the vale, close to which the spring 
is situated, and had just reached the open space, where, 
in the centre, stood the high cross,—the steps and part 
of which still exist, —when a wild ragged figure rushed 
from a low hut by the way side, and caught the bridle 
of the first guard’s horse, which, rearing, had nearly 
thrown him as it fell back on his companion, occa- 
sioning considerable confusion in the body of horse- 
men who surrounded the queen. At this moment a 
voice sounded in her ear, ‘‘ Leap from your horse— 
fear not.” 

Hardly were the words uttered, before Mary, 
pot to watch and discover any chance of escape, 

ad obeyed the mysterious order, and was caught by 
a man in a large mantle, which he threw round her 
as he bore her in his arms through the press—for by 
this time a crowd of people had assembled, as if by 
agreement, at a signal, and by their shouts and cries 
added to the panic which scemed to have taken pos- 
session of the soldiers who were in attendance on the 
captive. 

Marion Livingstone, meantime, had not been idle— 
she had heard the words addressed to her mistress, and 
the moment she obeyed them, had caught Mary’s veil 
from her head, and thrown it over her own, while in a 
feigned voice she exclaimed, “They are dragging 
Marion from me—will they leave me no friend ?” 

This was echoed by several persons ; and the report 
instantly ran through the crowd. So rapid had been 
her action, that there was but one person who per- 
eqived it; and this was a man who had lately been 
added to her escort by the Karl of Shrewsbury, as he 
came with letters from Lord Burghley, naming him as 


a fit person. The glance he gave to Marion, convinced 
her that her secret was safe; and the more to conceal 
herself, she wrapped her hood close over her, and 
wrung her hands as if in grief. 

There was a great stir amongst the party on the dis- 
covery of one of the ladies being missing; but the per- 
son just named rode up to the men, and cried out, that 
there was no time to be lost in pursuing the attendant 
on the queen, as her safety must instantly be looked 
to. So saying he threw his large cloak over the queen’s 
horse, springing on it himself, and seizing the bridle of 
that from which he just dismounted, set off down the 
hill with Marion at full gallop, all the guards follow- 
ing in not a little confusion. 

When they arrived at the Earl of Shrewsbury’s man- 
sion, he ordered the gates to be instantly opened, and 
rode in at once; but scarcely had he entered, when he 
was seized, and dragged from his seat, while the voice 
of the sick earl himself thundered forth —“ Traitor ! 
where is the queen?” 

Marion trusted that, muffled as she was, she might 
still continue the deception ; but she was commanded 
to alight—the veil was torn from her head—and the 
truth became apparent. 

Not a moment was now to be lost. Orders were 
given with the quickness of lightning—fresh soldiers 
were despatched, and messengers commanded to post 
forthwith in all directions, to give information, and 
raise the country. 

The vigilant search was but too successful. In the 
deep, damp recess of the great cavern, crouching down 
beneath a mass of glittering spar—her clothes drenched 
with the dripping water, and her body numbed with the 
cold—Queen Mary was found after a long search, and 
in an almost lifeless state was brought back to her 
prison. 

That rash attempt at her delivery had nearly cost the 
Earl of Arundel his life ; but the man, whose aid had 
been given him, and who, having waylaid the real mes- 
senger from Lord Burghley, had possessed himself of 
the letters, and taken his place near Mary, was firm 
even on the rack, and refused to betray the authors of 
the plot to rescue her. 

The true messenger, who had been stunned, and left 
for dead by the road-side, recovering his senses, had 
instantly returned to London, and related his adven- 
ture. Animmediate notice of it was despatched to Lord 
Shrewsbury, who had scarcely read the orders sent 
him, when Marion and her party returned without the 
queen, 

By some delay, the horses which were to have been 
waiting at the mouth of the cavern, did not arrive till 
too late: Mary was obliged to conceal herself, and was 
taken» but for the horror which seized her on hearing 
the name of Are Edge Hill, which caused her to turn 
back sooner than was expected, she might have been 
saved. But it was not so decreed ; and the lines which 
she traced with a diamond on the window of her cham- 
ber at Buxton, the morning she left it for stricter con- 
finement at Chatsworth, were prophetic :— 


“ Buxton, thy springs with health and vigour rife, 
I sought, to gain a few more hours of life: 
Ye waves, that can its chiefest charm restore, 
Farewell! the captive shall return no more!” * 





* The original lines, in defective Latin, inscribed by Mary Stuart 
on the window of the “Old Hall” at Buxton, are as follow: they 
are altered from Czesar’s Verses on Feltria:— 
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Ir I acknowledge to a weakness, it is that of a predi- 
lection for what is called “seeing life.” From my 
youth upwards this curiosity has been my besetting 
sin. Innumerable are the scrapes it has led me into. 
That I should be at this time a breathing being is a 
matter of surprise, as well as congratulation, to my- 
self. From the adventures I have achieved, the sus- 
picious characters I have mingled with, and the still 
more suspicious places I have frequented, the “ final 
end and conclusion” of all my vagaries ought, unques- 
tionably, to be an elevated post opposite the debtors’ 
door at Newgate, the hulks, or a romantic and se- 
cluded life in “the bush,” in the sequestered glades 
of Australia, But here am I, in spite of my own mis- 
givings—in spite of all the prognostications of my ex- 
cellent friends, who foretold that before my thirtieth 
year I should be the subject of a coroner’s inquest, if 
I did not die by the hands of the law, —“ alive, and” — 
as I have no doubt they would find me, were they to 
take the liberty of referring to their prophecies— 
“kicking ;” a respectable, steady, ‘settled down” 
married man of six-and-thirty, who drives his wife to 
church twice every Sunday in a one-horse phaeton, 
with a rumble behind, containing two smiling, and not 
unfrequently squalling, pees of connubial bliss. 
Yes! it is with no small vanity that I proclaim my- 
self that long desired but apparently never-to-be-ob- 
tained character, ‘a respectable man !’”” 

I may here mention that I am a trustee to the Pro- 
vincial Savings Bank; honorary secretary to the Dorcas 
Baby-linen and Lying-in-comfort Institution ; vice- 
president of the Skin-flint Soup and Bible Charity, 
and a trustee of the East London Philanthropic 
Society for the Amelioration of Juvenile Delinquencies! 
I have actually served the office of churchwarden ; 
and confidently expect in the course of the next 
twelvemonth to be a Poor-law guardian! Which 
of you, after this, will put your trust in fortune- 
tellers ?7—even when your most particular friends gra- 
tuitously take upon themselves that office. 

I must, however, acknowledge there was some 
foundation for the misgivings of those who took so 
lively an interest in my destiny. Without any posi- 
tive vice, it was always my fuck to seem vicious. 
“Tell me,” says the Spanish proverb, “who are your 
friends, and I will tell you who you are.” If told by 
this test, I fear at one part of my life I should be 
set down as a particularly good-for-nothing sort of 
individual. And yet, after all, as I have said before, 
I had really but “‘one fault,”’ and that was in being 
too much of a philosopher! How could philosophy 
be better directed than in studying the human cha- 
racter—than in viewing life in all its phases? Ac- 


“‘ Buxtona que calidec celebrare nomine lymph, 
Forte mihi posthac non aduenda, vale !” 

The ancient window has long since disappeared ; but an Eng- 
lish version of the lines is scratched with a diamond ona pane of 
the new, which is always shown to visitors, as well as the suite of 
rooms occupied by the queen; in one of which the rafters are 
much ornamented, and there is an evidence of its having been 
rather an elegant apartment. 

At Chatsworth House, all of Mary Stuart has disappeared, ex- 
cept her picture, a beautiful one by Zucchero; and in the park 
still exists the garden tower, called “Queen Mary’s Bower ”’— 
given in the wood-cut. 


cordingly I became, much to my own satisfaction, 
but to the horror of my well-meaning but more matter- 
of-fact friends, a practical peripatetic philosopher. 

In my pursuit of knowledge, and in practically work- 
ing out that grand maxim, 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


I experienced many vicissitudes and perilous adven- 
tures, and naturally became the subject of evil report 
and misrepresentatién. It was not in the smooth, 
polished circles of society, where the surface is all 
alike bright and glittering, but hollow within, that I 
could find materials for my practical investigations. 
No, I had the sagacity to feel, that if I made mankind 
my study, I must take man in the rough, before the 
coarse edges of his nature had been rounded by the 
polishing hands of civilization. Deprived of the op- 
portunity of beholding him in a savage, or as a philo- 
sopher I should say, in his primitive state, I sought 
for specimens of my fellow creatures in situations 
where they were less likely to be under the influence 
of artificial tastes and refinements. My philosophical 
speculations, consequently, threw me into a great deal 
of what is called ‘low society.” My object was to 
see life, and life I did see to a much greater extent 
than if I had confined my sphere of observations to 
my own club, and my dear mother’s drawing room, 
and the select assemblies, and whist clubs, in which it 
was the height of her ambition to see me shine, a 
“bright particular star.” 

In the course of my experience I have found few 
situations in life where human character can be studied 
in stronger relief than in those composite collections of 
human curiosities called clubs. I do not refer by this 
designation to those mushroom S, aS gorgeous as 
cement and sham Corinthian columns can make them 
—where committees of members of both houses of 
parliament meet for the purpose of investigating the 
correctness of a milk score, or detecting a flaw in the 
laundress’s bill for washing the tablecloths or napkins, 
—or soothing the feelings of some indignant member 
whose olfactory nerves have been assailed by a stale 
egg,—and where well-dressed gentlemen assemble to 
exercise their liberality by blackballing their foes, and 
now and then their friends ; to read the newspapers, 
lie with dirty boots on costly sofas, and to eat sulk: 
mutton-chops on misanthropical ae no, 
allude to something as different, as a club of this sort 
is to the club of Hercules. I mean those little con- 
vivial knots, where kindred spirits form themselves into 
clusters, for the express purpose of enjoying themselves, 
and being the means of enjoyment to others, and cul- 
tivating those feelings which are the natural offsprin, 
of conviviality and good fellowship,—benevolence ani 
a love of one’s kind, the very opposite of arrogant pre- 
tension and selfish exclusiveness. It was at the 
period of life to which I refer that I had a sort of 
club mania on me. Ere I was six-and-twenty, I was 
a free and accepted Mason of the first degree,—a 
Noble Gran@ of the order of the Bucks, an original 
member of the illustrious order of the Codgers, an 
“Eccentric,” a Grand Arch of the Independent 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and a most venerable Master 
of the ancient order of the Druids. I was a member 
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besides of several other distinguished societies. The 
Beefsteak claimed me for one of its own—as I am 
pad to add, also, those illustrious assemblies, the 

uffalo Club, the Jolly Cocks, the Incomprehensible, 
the Devil’s Own, the Rough and Tumble, the Kit-kat, 
the Dilletanti, the Virtuosi, the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, the Ugly Nose Club, the Scatter Wits, the 
ancient order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Small 
Coalman’s Musical Club, the Enormous Lying Club, 
and the Club of Ugly Faces.* 

If my valuable life should be spared, and the numerous 
ublic duties I have to fulfil permit it, my intention 
is to benefit the world with a history of all these dis- 
tinguished associations, most of which have fallen into 
a state of desuetude, and some only remain the melan- 
choly ruins of their pristine splendour. I cannot, 
however, delay the history of one of them, and that is 
«The Broken-hearted Club ;”’ for in the bosom of that 
intellectual society I spent some of the happiest 
hours of my chequered existence; and amongst its 
members I found some of those congenial spirits 
which the sympathetic heart ever yearns for,—and 
seldom—alas | how seldom—obtains. Where now 
are those brilliant but erratic spirits? I hardly 
dare to ask myself the question—much less to 
answer it. Some are removed altogether from the 
earth; others are scattered on its surface, far and 
wide. Society has condemned many to a perpetual 
banishment ; unable to take a correct view of the phi- 
losophy of human life, that imperious arbitrator has 
judged what was merely wild and eccentric to be pro- 
fligate ; what was ante the irregular burst of genius 
to be the licentious infraction of the laws of civilized 
life! I blush for the laws of my country—I blush for 
the unphilosophical spirit in which they have been 
framed and administered, when I indignantly declare, 
that many of the choicest spirits that graced the 
Broken-hearted Club have been doomed to expatriation 
by narrow-minded juries and matter-of-fact judges ! 
Ney, further, that their lives have paid the penalties of 
their misunderstood eccentricities; and that even at 
the present hour the martyrs of our unphilosophical 
laws are yet to be found heroically pursuing their in- 
a lestinies at the hulks, or in Botany Bay! 

much for the boasted equality of justice in our 
happy land! 
ithout, therefore, a constant reference to the Old 

Bailey Calendar, the “ Annals of Crime,” and other 
statistical authorities, a complete history of the Broken- 
hearted Club could not be achieved. I shall therefore 
content myself with an account of my introduction to 
this society, with a glance at its ceremonies and rules, 
and a tribute of recollection to a few of its most distin- 
guished ornaments. 

It was to my friend Jack Doldrum that I am in- 
debted for an introduction to this glorious circle. I 
remember well the evening when he proposed making 
meamember. I was suffering under a depression of 
spirits, whether arising from any philosophical reverie 
on the inconsistencies and caprices of my fellow crea- 
tures, or from the accidental circumstance that I had 
been that morning disappointed in not receiving a bank 
post bill from my aunt in Durham, I will not under- 
take at this distance of time to determine. Jack, with 
all the lively discernment of a devoted friend, wituessed 


* For an account of some of these societies, see a strange hook 
called “ Satyrical Reflections on Clubs,” London, 1710. 
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my distress, and attempted in vain to dispel it. After 
having emptied my last bottle of whiskey, in prepari 
what he called “specifics for exorcising the blue devils,” 
and finding that my depression continued, he at last 
started up, and declared that I was eligible for the 
Broken-hearted Club! In vain did I entreat him to 
enlighten me on the nature of this institution; but 
Jack was inflexible, declaring it was a fundamental law 
of that great order, that no member should divulge 
any of the secrets of the society, on penalty of death, 
or expulsion; and Jack, with a serious air, assured 
me, that the latter was by far the most terrific punish- 
ment of the two; and, therefore, most generally in- 
flicted on the erratic members. ue curiosity being 
wound up to the most intense pitch, e kindly offered 
at once to propose me, and initiate me into all its 
mysterious solemnitics. 

«Then let us be off, without loss of time,” I hur- 
riedly answered, and seizing Jack’s arm, scarcely made 
more than one step from the top of the staircase to the 
bottom. My kind-hearted monitor, however, gravely 
chid me, and told me that if I gave such positive indi- 
cations of hilarity, his duty to the society would pre- 
vent him making me a member, on the ground of 
ineligibility. ‘« How was it possible,” he logically ob- 
served—‘ that a man who skipped from one end of 
the stairs to the other, could be eligible for the Broken- 
hearted Club, unless” —he thoughtfully added, after 
a pause—“ he did so with a suicidal intention ?” 

“For mercy's sake, my dear Jack, give me the be- 
nefit of the doubt ; if you really disbelieve I’m broken- 
hearted, I will hang myself upon the nearest lamp- 
post!” 

«J do not require so elevated a demonstration of the 
depressed state of your feelings, but am inclined to 
think that the mere fact of your tumbling from the 
top of the staircase to the bottom, is a proof that you 
are mad, or intended to be an end to yourself; in 
either case you are eligible—so come along, and en- 
deavour to persuade yourself you are chief mourner at 
your own funeral, and walk and look accordingly !”” 

Obeying Jack’s injunction, we soon arrived at what 
appeared a large, lonely-looking public-house, situated 
in a gloomy court, in a melancholy and deserted quarter 
of the town. One solitary candle burnt in the win- 
dow. The entrance, although open, looked as if no 
one had crossed it for years ; the termination of the 
narrow, gloomy passage being lost in darkness, and 
its silence appeared to have remained ever unbroken. 
With a silent pressure of the arm from my companion 
I felt a little assured, and followed him to what I pre- 
sumed to be the bar. Here. a withered crone rose at 
our entrance, and mechanically reached down a black 
bottle. ‘* You will need of that, to keep your courage 
up,” whispered Jack. I hastily swallowed the con- 
tents of the proffered glass, which I found to be simple 
brandy, and Jack went through the same mysterious 
rite. I then, having proffered to pay, (a ceremony 
which Jack did not think it necessary to imitate,) and 
my money being accepted with a very matter-of-fact 
air, I followed fiat up a dark and gloomy staircase, 
with another injunction, “ to keep my courage up.” 
Having reached the landing-place, my guide gave three 
peculiar raps at the door, which was barely visible by 
the aid of a dimly burning lamp; the three knocks 
were responded to by a voice from within, demanding 
in sepulchral tones, ‘ Who breaks the silence of these 
sacred halls ?” 
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Jack answered in equally lugubrious tones, “ A vo- 
tary of its hallowed mysteries.” 

“1 spy a stranger,” replied the voice from the in- 
terior. 

“ He would be one of us.” 

«Let him enter, and undergo the test !”” 

The door at this moment seemed to fly open by 
magic, and we both entered. No person was, however, 
visible ; and while Jack carefully made the door again 
secure, I had the courage to survey the apartment 
into which I had been so strangely introduced. 

It was evidently an ante-room of moderate dimen- 
sions, and quite destitute of furniture. The walls were 
hung with black cloth, and the ceiling was of the same 
sombre hue. From the centre hung a kind of lantern, 
the sides of which were made either of glass or horn, 
stained with a blood-red hue. This threw an un- 
earthly light round the dismal chamber, which looked 
more fitted for the reception of the dead than the 
living. At one extremity my eyes were attracted by 
objects at which I confess I started. There was 
a door apparently leading to some inner apartment, 
which in addition to its being hung like the rest of the 
room with funeral draperies, was guarded by two 
mutes, with all their sable insignia of woe. Approach- 
ing the awful spot, my eompanion beckoned me to 
remain where I was, until he had gone through the 
necessary forms and ceremonies previous to my in- 
duction. 

Naturally of a vivid imagination, now I was left by 
myself, save the mutes; who remained in their position, 
silent and motionless—my presence of mind forsook 
me; but just at the moment as I had determined to 
rush from the gloomy walls, and recover myself in the 
open air, the sable doors were thrown open, and Jack 
again appeared, silently motioning me to follow. I 
mechanically obeyed: Having entered the doors, our 
further progress was impeded by a curtain of black 
cloth, which hung in massive folds, but being drawn 
aside by att invisible hand, a scene was presented to 
my wondering eyes which yet vividly lives in my 
memory. 

The chamber in which I now found myself was in 
the form of a crypt, of large dimensions ; like the ante- 
room, it was hung with Livek, containing recesses that 
were evidently occupied, but whether by the living or 
the dead, my confused senses at that moment prevented 
me from discerning ; opposite each of these recesses, 
was a table formed like a flat tombstone, supported by 
human cross-bones. The light with which the place 
was partially illuminated was emitted through the 
erent skulls, that did duty for lamps, and seemed to 
glare with a horrid appreciation of the grim deception. 
Opposite the entrance was an clevated seat on a dais, 
over which was a canopy formed of black velvet, and 
ostrich feathers, and other hearse-like trappings. On 
the throne I observed a human figure, Me of what 
form or character my scattered senses refused me the 
power of judging. The silence was profound until I 
had reached the centre of the room, when the stillness 
was broken by the melancholy tones of a death-bell! 
Hardly had these ceased, when they were succeeded by 
a lugubrious strain, proceeding from invisible instru- 
ments, which my ear recognized to be the ‘‘ Dead March 
in Saul.” Imitating my leader, who had by this 
time enveloped himself in a mourner’s cloak, with 
weepers, I stood opposite the throne, and bowing 
thrice to the figure on it, I was thus addressed :— 
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‘© Welcome, brother—brethren give him welcome!” 

Here, from each of the recesses, simultaneously is- 
sued a groan so deep, so sadly sonorous, that it seemed 
to my bewildered fancy as if human natore had but 
one heart, and that was bursting! 

The figure on the throne, in deep and solemn ac- 
cents, continued to address me— 

“Our beloved brother Doldrum has pledged him- 
self that you are this time labouring under some deep, 
and as you believe, incurable grief—that your heart is 
broken! that you are disgusted with the world, and 
have sought refuge in the bosom of this society, to 
mingle your woes with ours. Is that your desire ?” 

I bowed assent, heaving at the same time a most 
dolorous sigh, as if to verify the sincerity of my afflic- 
tion. 

“« Then, brother, welcome, to share in the cup of our 
bitterness ; bitter, indeed, is the cup that we swallow ; 
exquisite as is our distress, we will not refuse to share 
it with our brother!” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by one long, low, 
melancholy Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h ! 

‘ Shall he mingle his tears with ours?” 
h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h ! was the only reply. 

“Our brethren refuse you not their sympathy.— Let 
the sacred rites commence !” 

Here a sort of gong sounded, and in a moment, from 
each of the recesses, their inhabitants rushed, clothed 
in long mourning cloaks, with weepers and hatbands. 
Surrounding me, in different circles, like the witches in 
the cauldron scene of ‘‘ Macbeth,” they began, hand in 
hand, singing in a remarkably dismal chant a most 
supernatural chorus ; at the same time joining in a 
peculiar dance, anything but lively in its figure, ond a 
most decided imitation of the Eleusinian mysteries, or 
the more modern religious rites of that most eccenttic 
sect, the Shakers. 


Oh-h-h-h- 


Us 

This being brought to an end, at another blast ot 
the gong each of the figures rushed to his respec- 
tive recess, leaving me still standing in the centre of 
the gloomy chamber. 

«Drink to the wretchedness of the new-made mem- 
ber! Gentlemen, charge your skulls, with the usual 
honours, groans, three times three!” 

At the word of command being given, I perceived 
from each of the tombstone tables a fantastic cup 
resembling a human skull lifted up, and in another 
instant a most fearful round of groans saluted me. 
Feeling a necessity to acknowledge the compliment, 
and at the same time the usual want of words, I made 
a bold attempt to enter into the spirit of the scene b 
sending forth a groan to the best of my ability. x 
hum of approbation assured me that the return I made 
was considered both acceptable and appropriate. 

The president, having in cleared his throat and 
rapped with his hammer, addressed the society thus :—. 
ae My wretched brethren, our new brother having been 
admitted, let him, after he has read the rules and 
signed the declaration to obey them, and paid the 
admission fees, take his seat, and then,” (putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes and sobbing plaintively,) “my 
children, we'll all be unhappy together.” 

A board shaped like a hatchment, with a deep black 
border, which had been previously suspended from the 
walls, was then brought me, which being directed to 
read I found to have inscribed on it the following :— 


RvuLes oF THE BROKEN-HEARTED CivuB. 


1. This being a society for the promotion of general wretched- 
ness and unhappiness, no person can be admitted unless upon 
the introduction of a member, who can pledge his belief that 
the candidate’s heart is broken, or ought to be so. 

II. That the member so introducing a candidate, shall be 
bound (if required,) to state some definite ground of wretchcdness 
or misery under which the candidate is labouring, or conceives 
himself to be. 

IIL. It is essentially necessary that the candidate shall have 
been crossed in love: if, however, he has been married three 
times, that circumstance shall be taken as a sufficient substitute. 
The qualifications of widowers and old bachelors to be strictly 
investigated. Married men with drunken partners to be de- 
clared eligible without further inquiry. 

IV. Individuals in the following capacities to be considered 
duly qualified :—Elderly gentlemen with handsome young wives. 
The same with marriageable daughters, and fortunes to give 
them. Members of the aristocracy, having titles, and no fortuncs 
to support them. Theatrical managers, if not actually in a 
lunatic asylum. Members of parliament of large and independent 
constituencies. Junior officers in crack regiments, with noble 
colonels. Briefless barristers without private fortunes. Young 
artists, authors, or actors, with merely their talents to depend 
upon. Members of the army and navy on half pay. And 
young physicians who have never yet had an opportunity of 
slaughtering their fellow creatures! 

V. That persons who have become members by reason of a 
certain qualification, which they shall subsequently lose, shall 
forthwith cease to belong to the socicty, or to participate in its 
funds ; but notwithstanding they shall be eligible for re-election, 
on regaining that or a similar qualitication. 

VI. That it being a fundamental law of this socicty that all 
the members thereof are to be equally unhappy, that any one of 
its members having a good fortune left him, or any other fortu- 
nate event having befallen him, shall become ineligible. Such 
member, however, to continue on the roll, on giving up such 
fortune, or renouncing such other advantage, to the benefit of the 
society, to be appropriated to the gencral enjoyment of misery 
and unhappiness. 

I had scarcely finished the perusal of these rules, 
when a sound of the gong informed me that some 
other change was about to take place. Instantly the 
lights disappeared, and the room was enveloped in 
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profound darkness. I heard a rushing noise from 
the draperies, and suddenly there was a general com- 
motion amongst the members. What awful cere- 
mony was next to take place my highly wrought ima- 
gination vainly endeavoured to suggest. My courage, 
which had borne me miraculously through the whole 
of these trying initiations, now utterly failed me—I 
was nearly sinking with terror: when suddenly a 
blaze of light illuminated the room, which to my 
astonishment I found completely metamorphosed ! 
My first salutation was a hearty slap on the shoulder 
from my friend Jack, with a—‘“ How d’ye find your- 
self, old fellow?” This was responded to by as loud 
and as cheerful a burst of laughter as ever gladdened 
mortal ears! Looking round for explanation, I found 
Jack and the chairman and the rest of the members 
had discarded their funeral robes: the skulls had 
disappeared from the walls ; the canopy, with the 
velvet pall and plumes, had vanished ; the tombstone 
tables, cross-bones, and every other dismal sign, had 
gone, I knew not where. The lugubrious president was 
changed into a rosy-cheeked, dapper little gentleman, 
with a tumbler of something hot and smoking in his 
hand, enjoying to his heart’s content my bewildered 
look. Shouts of merriment now stunned my ears, as 
if the spirits of the joyous crew had been, during the 
late mystic ceremonies, dammed up, and were now let 
loose to range unrestrainedly. Cheerful faces sur- 
rounded me, and it was quite clear that fun and jovi- 
ality were to be the order of the evening. 

“Well, you Johnny Raw, didn’t you hear the com- 
mand of the chairman, that we were all to be un- 
happy together, so top off a glass of punch and make 
foe miserable!” cried one of my new made 

rethren; another helped me to a seat near a table, 
on which was smoking a large bowl of punch, and a 
third, after a friendly poke in my ribs, volunteered a 
ee which he sung in a rich, melodious voice, smack- 
ing his lips at the unctuous humour, as if it had left a 
flavour on them! At the conclusion the whole of the 
members joined, or rather shouted, chorus, in the old 
fashioned stave— 
“A very good song, and very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one ;— 

Put your hats on—keep your heads warm— 

A glass of good liquor will do you no harm !” 

A simultaneous clink of the glasses, and a moment- 
ary pause following, were wound up by one hilarious 
shout. 

It was impossible to resist this flood of boisterous 
merriment—the more intoxicating because the more 
unexpected, like a burst of sunshine from the murky 
pall of a thunder cloud. I soon got vastly at home 
with my brethren, and the bond of unity was complete. 
Song followed after song; jest flashed after jest ; 
quips and cranks, stories me puns, trod fast on the 
heels of each other, in generous emulation with the 
vanishing bowls of punch. 

In a moment when the general enjoyment appeared 
to have reached its climax, the president's hammer was 
again heard, and a pause succeeded: he then briefly 
reminded the society that it was time to proceed to 
the business of the night, and he should therefore call 
on brother Sadgrove to prove his qualification as a 
member, by a recital of the cause of his misery—and 
which I shall endeavour to do justice to by relating in 
the speaker's own picturesque style the next time I 
find myself in the humour for confession. 


BEAUS OF ENGLAND. 





Gir Sohn Suckling. 


Sim Joun SuckuinG was bom at Whitton, in the 
parish of Twickenham, and baptized there on the 10th 
of February, 1608-9. His father was principal Secre- 
tary of State and Comptroller of the Household to King 
James I., and his mother was sister to Lionel Cran- 
field, the Lord Treasurer Middlesex of Clarendon’s 
History. The Sucklings were of Woodton, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk. The father is described as a man of 
grave deportment, and very comely person, of a fair 
complexion, with good features and flaxen hair. His 
mother died in the fifth year of his age, leaving two 
sons and four daughters : his father in his twentieth. 

His first education was, it is thought, at Westmins- 
ter, from whence, in 1623, he was removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Quitting college, he joined the six thousand men 


raised by the Marquis of Hamilton for the wars in 
Germany, and was present at the sieges of Crossen, 
Guben, Glogan and Magdeburg, returning to England, 
it is thought, with Hamilton in September, 1632. 

His wit and readiness at repartee made him welcome 
at court, where he was known as the late comptroller’s 
son, and a great gamester. He is now so much in fa- 
vour, that Garrard communicates his doings in his 
gossiping letters to the great Lord Strafford. 

He became, in 1637, a poet in print, by his well 
known “ Session of the Poets,” and in 1638, by his play 
of “Aglaura.” His ‘‘Session,” so often imitated, was the 
first poetic session in our lang! He has more wit 
but less scurrility than Rochester; lessmalevolencethan 
Mulgrave, and a fertility of = quite unapproached by 
his several successors. Ben Jonson is, in Suckling’s 
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“Session,” described as being there alive; the date of its 

ition cannot possibly be later than 1637, the year 
in which Jonson died. The incidenton whichthe poem 
is founded has escaped detection ; the laureateship it 
could not be—nor the office of city poet—for both ap- 
pointments were held by Jonson. 

When his “Aglaura” was acted, he bought all the 
clothes himself, “which,” says Aubrey, ‘were very 
thick ; no tinsel, all the lace pure gold and silver.” 

When the Scottish covenanters rose up in arms in 
1639, and advanced to the English hovers, many of 
the courtiers complimented the King by raising forces 
at their own expense. Among the most active was 
Suckling, who raised a troop of horse, 80 richly ac- 
coutred that it cost him £12,000. tis first adven- 
ture has been celebrated by Sir John Mennis, in a poem 
called “The Campaigne.”’ His troop ran away, and 
is now distinguished only for its finery and cowardice. 

“No errant knight ever went to fight 

With halfe so gay a bravada, 


Had you seen but his look, you'd have sworn on a book, 
He’d have conquered a whole armada.” 


“The Campaigne” has found a lasting sanctitary in 
Percy’s Reliques. 

He now joined himself with Harry Jermyn, Perey 
and others, to effect the escape of Strafford from the 
‘Tower, but was detected, and obliged (May dth, 1041,) 
to fly into France. is end was tragic. aving 
learnt that his servant had robbed him, he drew on his 
hoots in great haste ; a nail or blade, purposely poisoned 
and concealed, pierced his heel, aud produced a morti- 
fication of which he died. ‘This is believed, but on 
unsatisfactory evidence. He was dead in 1642, for a 
separate elegy to his memory was pane in that year. 

Poetry was his amusement, cards and bowls hia pur. 
suits and calling. Sheffield Duke of Buckingham as- 
sured Pope, that every card that came from France 
had a mark of Suckling’s affixed to it. He was one of 
the best bowlers of his time in England. He played 
at cards rarely well, ‘‘ and did use,” says Aubrey, ‘to 
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practise by himself a-bed, and there studied the best 
way of managing cards.” Aubrey had heard a story of 
his sisters coming with tears in their eyes to the "he 
cadilly Bowling-green, “ crying for fear he should lose 
all their portions.” 

The games of bowls, as a fashionable amusement, is 
extinct in England ;—London at one time abounded in 
bowling-greens, and our directories are still rich in 
bowling alleys. ‘A bowl-alley,” says Earle, “ is the 
place where there are three things thrown away beside 
bowls, to wit, time, money and curses,—and the last 
ten for one. The best sport in it is the gamesters, 
and he enjoys it that looks on and bets not. It is the 
school of wrangling, and worse than the schools, for 
men will cavil here for a hair’s breadth, and make a 
stir where a straw would end the controversy. No 
antick screws men’s bodies into such strange flexures; 
and you would think them here senseless, to speak 
sense to their bowls, and put their trust in entreaties 
for a good cast. To give you the moral of it, itis 
the emblem of the world, or the world's ambition— 
where most are short, or over, or wide, or wrong- 
binssed, and some few justle in to the mistress— 
Fortune.” 

Suckling sat to Vandyke for his portrait—not the 
head engraved as after Vandyke, and prefixed to the late 
republication of his poems. Hor “he was of middle 
atature and slight strength, brisk tound eye, reddish 
faced and red nosed—his head not very big, his hair a 
kind of sand colour—his beard turned up naturally, so 
that he had a brisk and graceful look.” This is Au- 

's portrait, and it agrees admirably with the head 
of Buckling preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. 

Suckling’s gaicty of verse isproverbial. His‘ Aglaura” 
is full, says Flecknoe, of fine flowers, but flowers stuck 
rather than growing there. His “ Ballad upon a Wed- 
ding” is very airy,very natural, and very elegant. Hissong, 


“Hast thou seen the down in the air?” 
is a bad imitation of a parody upon Jonson. 
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Colley Cibber. 


Cottey Crsper’s claim to remembrance rests on 8 


secure foundation. His Apology for his own Life is 
one of the most entertaining pieces of self-exposure in 
our lan; ; it contains the best theatrical criticisms 
we know of, and a better gallery of theatrical portraits 
than the Garrick Club possess in the large and inter- 
esting collection made by the late Mr. Mathews. 
His characters are, of their kind, as fine and vivid as 
any drawn by the careful hand of the great Lord Cla- 
rendon. Betterton and Bracegirdle survive in every- 
thing but in voice ; engaging Oldfield is so engagingly 
dolorous that she charms new Churchills, and converts 
by conquest each reader into another Maynwaring. 
Booth, as Cato, is made a piece of e delusion ; and 
Wilks, as Sir Wildair, a transfer from life to 
death—an impersonation in words—a shadowy some- 
thing, a prose marvel, and a perfect picture. 

But Colley has other claims upon our remembrances. 
If we neglect or condemn “The Non-Juror,” there is 
no denying praise to ‘The Careless Husband,” one of 
the very best of oug Charles the Seoond school of 
comedies. His fiye yolumes of plays stand neglected 
on our shelves—the dust of sixty years and more lies 
on their tops in the cases of the British Museum ;— 
you may pick them up for a shilling a volume among 
the old booksellers in Holywell Street. Who now 
reads Cibber? Forget his “Careless Husband” —it is 
his “Apology” that pleases and preserves his fame. 
We had written his name—but his name can never die 
—it lives (preserved in amber) in the undying poetry 


of Pope. Needlessly and undeservedly it is trae—but 
still there, and most ludicrously there. 

To Caius Gabgicl Cibber, the father of Colley, we 
are indebted for the celebrated figures of Madness and 
Melancholy over the gates of Bedlam— 


“Old Bedlam, close by London Wall.” 


These were the tragic conceptions of the father and 
“the brazen, brainless brothers” of the son. Colley 
was the comic conception of old Caius; he had no 
tragedy in his brains, or melancholy in his mind, or 
madness in his conduct and ideas. The son could no 
more have conceived those fine statues than the father 
could have written the “Apology” of the son. Tra- 
gedy and Colley originate a similar association of ideas 
in our mind, like those unlikely alliances of poverty and 
Rothschild—prudence and the late Dr. Maginn—an 
alderman unted ‘one who could write, like Johnson, 
impransus under his name)—a Jew and hard labour— 
a Royal Academician and an enlarged idea. But it is 
time to turn from Colley, in his double capacity of 
author and actor, to Colley as the beau about London, 
a dandy revived for the especial benefit of the present 
generation. 

Colley Cibber’s features were very far from being 
individually handsome ; his eyes, though small, were 
all vivacity and sparkle; his lips a perpetual play of 
words in action, with or without utterance ; his nose 

“short, but well-shaped; his figure middle-sized and 
handsome, his legs well-turned, his hands and feet 
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small, and his person wanting no recommendation 
which dress could lend it. He wore his sword ac- 
cording to the last air, and his wig was of the last 
fashion in length and curl. At the time we speak of, 
his age was about five and thirty ; two or three genteel 
comedies, which Congreve had seen and sat through, 
had stamped him for a man of talent ; his character as 
a comic actor had confirmed and increased his reputa- 
tion for written wit. A successful intrigue with a lady 
of distinction, young, gay, and fashionable, had added 
to his consequence and standing. He was always 
ready to stop up a gap at ombre, and he knew all the 
little news of the town. He had been admitted within 
the chosen circle at Wills’, and was a foundation mem- 
ber of the new hemisphere of genius at Button’s. His 
vivacity and wit, the gaiety of his manners, and the 
fame of his amours, made him at times, when behind 
the scenes of Drury Lane, the centre of a little circle, 
composed of men like Arthur Maynwaring and Colonel 
Brett, General Churchill and General Dormer, Sir 
Thomas Skipwith and the Earl of Macclesfield—repre- 
sentatives in full of the gayer complexion and pursuits 
of the town. 

Mr. Martin has drawn his hero at the age of five 
and thirty—fooling an idle half hour away with a turn 
or two in the middle walk of the New Exchange. He 
has newly commenced a little interlude of compliment 
and ogle with one of the fair shopwomen of the place. 
The best millinery in England was to be had at the 
New Exchange in the Strand, and the prettiest girls in 
London to recommend the wares. The age of Cibber 
‘was a polite but corrupt period in the history of our 
manners and customs. The prettiest face would rarely 
redden at the most naked allusion—so that it was 
couched in the particular language of gallantry, and 
came from the lips of one whose dress and air were 
sureties that he was a man of mode—rich in play 
terms, and well versed in the conduct of a correct and 
clouded cane. The certain signs of refined gentility 
were well enough known; but if anything was wantin; 
to make good a claim, the snuff-box, and the air wit 
which it was tapped and opened, set she matter ever- 
lastingly at rest. Our actor Colley had all the graces 
and finish of a dandy—the air and the attitude true to 
the last arrival. He was the happy parent of certain 
parts of dress and certain phrases of speech that had 
their short-lived seasons of fashionable existence. 
Colley had made many conquests among the fair, man 
a fair face had been taken away from behind her shop- 
board by the wiles and wickedness of the clever Colley. 
O! the ruin effected by that New Exchange— 

“Thither run 
Some to undo and some to be undone.” 
Many a young wife has dressed herself up for the day 
asa Vnilliner’s girl, and in that character sold wares 
and trinkets in the New Exchange. There was no 
crime, it was thought, in such innocent deceit. Vexa- 
tion when discovered there might be, and there was; 
but the thing was laughed at, and the fair deceiver 
played her part at some other time with more skill and 
without detection. It was at this period that our 
plays represented our citizens, one and all, as amorous 
old Fitzdottrels, fit only to make money at one end of 
the town for their wives to spend at another. The 
greater portion of the audience frequenting these plays 
were the wives of the citizens thus ridiculed. The 
money acquired by their husbands at the Old Exchange 
was expended by their wives on the fashionable wares® 
within the New; while the very writers that ridiculed, 


and the very players that represented their creations 
on the stage, were the West-End gallants to the wives 
and daughters of these city Fitzdottrels. 

It would be no easy matter to call up a picture in 
words of the middle walk of thg New Exchange at the 

riod we speak of. Mr. Martin’s little episode is an 
illustration in part of the whole character of the place. 
Your ears were assailed with cries of ‘What d’ye 
buy? Whatd’ye lack? gloves, ribbons, and essences? 
ribbons, gloves, and essences—fine Paris gloves, fine 
Paris perfumes—what d'ye lack? &c.” Here a fair 
milliner was heard with a “‘ What d’ye lack—a pair of 
gloves such as Mr. Cibber should wear in Sir Fopling 
Flutter or Sir Courtly Nice? a fair, flaxen, full-bot- 
tomed perriwig, like Sir Fopling’s last, should be worn 
with gloves like these’’—and so saying she exhibited 
a pair of gloves of a most delicate primrose colour, 
emitting a most refined perfume, and glittering on the 
back with rows of small and polished spangles. The 
poet-player was at once all eye, admiration and ear. 
A whole battery of artificial small-talk was played upon 
the successful vender—an exchange of compliment and 
look, and a most polite understanding. The gloves 
were bought, a whisper made, a recognition passed, a 
parting glance given, and a place of assignation named. 
Wubi tena “Avoid the Arcade! pass not the Piazza!” 
whens ee Within an hour our fair milliner was sitting 
in a mask in the side box of old Drury’Lane. 

We shall not pursue this intrigue through all its 
mystery and crimes. The offended husband, having 
missed his wife, had traced her to the Exchange, and 
from the Exchange to the Theatre: she was all but 
detected, and had been completely so, but for the timely 
interference of Lord Macclesfield and Colonel Brett, 
who, aware of the danger their friend Cibber was in, 
had managed to inveigle the husband within the bar 
of the Rose Tavern, where, what with drink and mad 
sayings, they detained the forgetful Fitzdottrel till such 
time as Colley could have seen his fair milliner at her 
own door, within Broad Street Buildings. The tables 
were turned,—Brett and Macclesfield sent home a 
drunken husband to an upbraiding wife, Cibber had 
the fame of a new intrigue to administer to his ate 
and Macclesfield and Brett the delight of thinking that 
they would lay Colley before long under a similar ob i 
tion. 

* “This person was one who constantly derived a vanity from 


every folly, (not to say vice,) of which another would be ashamed.” 
—Warburton's Advertisement to the Dunciad. 











AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 


BY BENSON E. HILL. 





Docror W- , the Bishop of Cashel, having occa- 
sion to visit Dublin, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, determined to perform the journey by eas: 
stages, in his own carriage, and with his own sleel 
and well fed horses, instead of trusting his bones to 
the tender mercies of an Irish post-chaise, and the 
unbroken garrons used for drawing these crazy ve- 
hicles. 

One part of his route was through. a wild and 
mountainous district ; and the bishop, being a very hu- 
mane man, and considerate of his cattle, made a point 
of quitting his carriage at the foot of every hill and 
walking to the top. On one of these occasions he had 
loitered to look at the extensive prospect, indulging in 
a reverie upon its sterile appearance, and the change 
that agriculture might produce, and in so doing suffered 
his family and servants to be considerably in advance ; 
perceiving this he hastened to make up for lost time, 
and was stepping out with his best speed when a 
fellow leaped from behind a heap of loose stones, and 
accompanying the flourish of a huge club with a de- 
moniac yell, demanded “Money!” with a ferocity 
of tone and manner perfectly appalling. 





The bishop gave the robber all the silver he had 
loose in his pocket, hoping that it would satisfy him ; 
but he was mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
stowed it away in a capacious rent in his tattered gar- 
ment, than with another whirl of his bludgeon, and 
an awful oath, he exclaimed— 

“ And is it with the likes of this I’m after letting 


ou off? a few paltry tinpennies! It’s the gould I'll 
ave, or I’ll spatter your brains. Arrah, don’t stand 
shivering and shaking there, like a Quaker in the 
e, but lug out your purse, you devil, immediately, 

or I'll bate you as blue as a whetstone.” 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded his well-filled 
purse, saying in tremulous accents, ‘‘ My good fellow, 
there it is, don’t ill use me—I’ve given you all, pray 
let me depart.” 

“Fair and softly, if you plase ; as sure as I’m not a 
good fellow, I hav’n’t done with you yet. I must 
sarch for your note case, for I'll engage you have a few 
bits of paper payable at the bank ; so hand it over, or 
you'll sup sorrow to-night.” 

It was given up: a glance at the road showed that 
all hope of assistance from his servants was unavailing, 
the carriage had disappeared, but the bishop made an 
instinctive movement as though anxious to escape 
from further pillage. 

“Wait awhile, or may be I shall get angry with 
you; hand over your watch and sales, and then you 
may trudge.” 

Now it happened that the Divine felt a particular 
regard for his watch,—not so much from its being 
of considerable value, but because it had been pre- 
sented to him by his first patron,—and he ventured to 
expostulate. 

“Surely you have taken enough; leave me my 
watch, and I'll forgive all you have done.” 

“Who ax’d your forgiveness, you ould varmint ? 
Would you trifle with my good nature? Don’t force 
me to do anything I'd be sorry for,—but, without any 
more bother, just give me the watch, or by all that’s 
hol . 

id he jerked the bludgeon from his right hand to 
his left, spat in the horny palm of the former, and 
re-grasped the formidable weapon as though scriously 
bent on bringing it into operation; this action was 
not unheeded by his victim,—he drew forth the golden 
time-piece, and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 
spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals round it, 
found some wider aperture in his apparel into which 
he crammed it ; and giving himself a shake to ascertain 
that it had found, by its own gravity, a place of safety, 
he said— 

« And now be off with you, and thank the blissed 
saints that you lave me without a scratch on your skin, 
or the value of your little finger hurt.” 

It needed no persuasion to induce the bishop to turn 
his back upon the despoiler of his worldly goods, and 
having no weight to carry he set off at what eques- 
trians term “a hand canter ;” scarcely, however, had 
he reached the middle of the precipitous road, when 
he perceived his persecutor running after him. He en- 
deavoured to redouble his speed. Alas! what chance 
had he in a race with one whose muscles were as 
strong and elastic as highly-tempered steel ? 

“« Stop, you nimble-footed thief of the world!” 
roared the robber,—* stop, I tell you! I’ve a parting 
gord with you yet.” 
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The exhausted and defenceless clergyman, finding it 
impossible to continue his flight, suddenly came to a 
stand-still. The fellow approached, and his face, instead 


of its former ferocity, was lit up with a whimsical rogue-. ° 


ishness of expression, as he said,—‘ And is it likely 
I'd let you off with a better coat on your back than 
my own? and will I be after losing the chance of that 
elegant hat and wig? Off with them this moment, and 
then you'll be quit o’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of his 
single-breasted coat,—laid violent hands upon the cle- 
Heal hat and full-bottomed wig,—put them on his own 
person, and then insisted on sceing his late apparel 
used in their stead; and with a loud laugh ran off, as 
though his last feat had been the most meritorious of 
his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with unbroken bones, 
his lordship was not ae in overtaking his carriage ; 
the servants could not repress their laughter at secing 
their master in such strange and motley attire; but 
there was in his face such evidences of terror and suf- 
fering, that they speedily checked their risible inclina- 
tions, particularly when they learnt by a few brief 
words the danger he had undergone. ‘My dear 
W——!” exclaimed his affectionate wife, after listen- 
ing to the account of the perils to which her husband 
had been exposed, ‘for Heaven’s sake take off that 
filthy jacket, and throw it out of window. You can 
put my warm clonk over your shoulders till we reach 
the next stage, and then you will be able to purchase 
some habit better suited to your station and calling.” 

«That is more easily said than done, my love,” he 


replied; “I have lost all the money I possessed ; not a 
single guinea is left me to pay our expenses to-night. 
My watch, too, that I so dearly prized! Miserable 
man that I am!” 

“Never mind your watch, or anything else, just 
now—only pull off that mass of filth, I implore you ; 
who knows what horrid contagion we may all catch if 
you persist in wearing it?” 

“Take it off, dear papa,” observed the daughter, 
‘* but don’t throw it away ; it may lead to the detection 
of the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed; the young 
lady was about to place it under the seat, when she 
heard a jingling noise that attracted her attention, and 
on examination, found secreted in various parts of the 
coat, not only the watch, pocket-book, purse, and 
silver, of which her father had been deprived, but a 
yellow canvas bag, such as is used by farmers, con- 
taining about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties may be ima- 
gined; they reached the inn where they proposed 
stopping for the night, and as the portmanteaus had 
escaped the dangers of the road, the bishop was 
specdily able to attire himself canonically, Before the 

arty retired for rest, intelligence arrived that the 
Figewarien had been taken, after a desperate resist- 
ance,—the notice of the police being attracted by the 
singular appearance of a man of his station sporting 
a new black coat, and covering his shaggy, carroty 
locks with the well-powdered and orthodox peruke of 
the right reverend the Bishop of Cashel. 
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BY JULIA DAY. 


Cutty of the vanish'd hours! 
Lone Orphan at thy birth, 

Baptized with chilling showers 
And cradled upon earth : 


Like mortal infant thou 
With spotless beauty fair, 
All pure and sinless now, 
A radiant smile dost wear. 


Hail to that gleam! Alas! 
The transient glory’s flown,— 

Stern shadows frowning pass, 
Where light of promise shone. 


On, pilgrim child—go—specd— 
On—with thy darken’d brow : 
No prayers thy steps impede,— 
We would not stay thee now. 


With prophet eye we scan 

Thine aspect darkly change ; 
Like brow of sinful man, 

Tis fearful, sear'd and strange. 


We note thy mournful tread 
Upon our wither'd path, 

A footfall o'er the dead 
Each passing moment hath. 


Yet—yet our vision shows 
More dread thine onward way, 
Wild sins and ruthless woes 
There mingle in dismay. 


With guilty sorrows bow’d, 
Thine age with terrors crown’d, 

Death's pallid spectres crowd 
Thy closing hours around. 


Lo! an unfathom’d gloom, 
Pierced by no mortal gaze, 
(Thine ancient kindred’s tomb,) 
Engulls (hy perish'd days. 





HE deadly animosity which 
existed between the French 
and Prussians during the 
occupation of France by the 
h allied army, ean hardly be 
4 conceived by any but those 


Zl) * who were spectators of it; 


: — it showed itself in a 
thousand modes,—not merely in contest in the field 
in the serious antagonism of war, but in the most 
trivial and insignificant actions of ordinary life. The 
hatred was reciprocal. I have seen a Prussian officer, 
when his load of wood came to his quarters, make the 
carter wait an hour, to his own inconvenience, before 
he would allow it to be unloaded; the man standing 
all the while in the rain, swearing with the peculiar 
grace and volubility of that period,—a fashion so ex- 
traordinary, that those who have only visited France 
within the last twenty years cannot form to them- 
selves an idea of the extent to which the accomplish- 
ment may be cultivated. The man in his turn would 
contrive to place all the worst pieces of wood to come 
out first, so as to give the impression that the whole 
was of inferior quality; and when the Prussian had 
exhausted himself with complaints and remonstrances, 
and the Frenchman with sailie and exclamations, (that 
the worst wood in the world was too good for a Prus- 
sian,) he would ostentatiously place all the fine pieces 
uppermost, with a smirk which seemed to say— 
‘*Now, you can’t make a complaint to the authorities, 
for the wood is better than average, and I have had 
my revenge yy worrying you.” 

A row of the largest pieces of artillery was placed 
along the Quai Voltaire, and all that side of the river 
down to the Chamber of Deputies. Night and day 
stood by the side of each a man with lighted match, 
and it was understood that they were loaded to the 
muzzle with ‘grape shot. Directly in front of them, 
across the river, were booths, swings, stalls for fruit 
and confectionary, printsellers (not the most decent), 
rope-dancers, mountebanks, and all other caterers for 
the public amusement; while enormous crowds of 
grown men and women were amusing themselves with 
all the enthusiasm of children, apparently unconscious 
of the existence of the deadly instruments of warfare 
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which pointed their brazen throats at them, The in- 
difference to danger generated by habits of warfare is 
inconceivable by those who have never seen it, avery 


individual of the motley throng knew that on any 
sudden “emeute” he might be blown to atoms be- 
fore he could reach a place of safety, but he trusted it 
would not happen, like the dwellers on Vesuvius: and 
if the guns were fired, perhaps he might be able to get 
out of the way in time—“ If not, not,” and go he con- 
tinued his amusement. 

With those whose patriotism was too powerful for 
restraint, and who felt the utter impossibility of open 
resistance by arms, it was some consolation to walk 
behind the row of cannon, just out of the reach of the 
bayonets of the sentinels, and empty their hearts in 
execrations. I was often tempted to go to listen to 
them, from the extraordinary energy and eloquence of 
their vituperation, which was curiously composed of 
words (not sentences) without the slightest meaning ; 
occasionally, however, the orators would break out 
into threats of revisiting Prussia, and wreaking their 
vengeance ; but as these threats were unintelligible to 
the soldiers, they excited no more attention than the 
preliminary oaths. The Prussians knew that the 
words were intended for insult, because the pantomime 
was so perfect that it did not require the aid of lan- 

uage to make itself understood; but they generally 
ta it with the most philosophical indifference. 1 
was always apprehensive, however, that the patience of 
some one individual soldicr might be unable to last out 
the succession of execrators, and that the human over- 
coming the military feeling, might vent itself in an 
explosion, and I might thus come in for a stray shot, 
which would have been a disagreeable reward for my 
anxiety to complete my vocabulary of French. 

It was really a very extraordinary exhibition, and 
such as I verily believe could exist only in Paris. The 
crowds of swearers and threateners gave way at the 
approach of the large patrols (incessantly traversing 
al parts of the town), and vanished—Aow or where, 
used to astonish me, for the moment the patrol had 
passed they made their appearance again like a swarm 
of gnats, and resumed their occupation. The thin 
seemed to give them great relief; and if so, as it di 
nobody any harm, it would have been a pity to inter- 
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rupt their expectoration. A Parisian mob is, per- 
haps, the only collection of human beings in the world 
which could feel consoled by the process. 

In remote parts of the country, however, the ani- 
mosity was less lively and more deadly, and assassina- 
tions were frequent. The Prussians had so many deep 
injuries to avenge, that it is not extraordinary they 
should occasionally exercise the spirit of retaliation, 
and in the small bodies of their troops dispersed in the 
villages abet conflicts were common, in spite of 
military discipline. A large part of their troops were 
landwehr (militia), and even landsturm (levy en masse), 
so that discipline was necessarily imperfect. I was at 
this time quartered in the house of a gentleman who 
was secretary to a branch of the municipal government, 
and he often showed me petitions from towns and 
districts, entreating to be relieved from the presence of 
the Prussian troops, and to be allowed English in lieu 
of them; still more frequently came petitions for 
English instead of French, whose tyranny and exac- 
tions were intolerable. Defeat had exasperated them 
to madness, and they wreaked their vengeance indis- 
criminately on friends and foes. The state of demo- 
ralization of the French army was complete. 

Occasionally a Prussian officer would take care to 
let his hosts feel that France was not safe from expe- 
tiencing some of the miseries she had inflicted on other 
nations; and the hatred of Blucher was so intense for 
everything connected with Frenchmen, that offenders 
were Brett sure of impunity when complaints were 
carried to head-quarters. The Duke of Wellington’s 
general orders at this period show his great anxiety to 
establish better discipline, and his fears lest the seve- 
rity of the Prussians should excite a general revolt, 
and jeopardize all the fruits of his hard-earned victory 
and arduous negotiations. 

One of the instances of this tyranny and resistance 
will show that it is not always safe to indulge a spirit 
of retaliation in an enemy’s country, however com- 
pletely it may scem to be subdued. There was no 
part of France where there appeared less chance of 
collision between the foreign troops and the peasantry 
than in the province of Normandy. Prussian troops 
took up their quarters in the towns and villages of 
that country with as much tranquillity and composure 
as in their own, and they no more contemplated oppo- 
sition from the inhabitants, than an English regiment 
would expect it in Scotland. Being in very small 
bodies, the officers were enabled to exercise a close 
surveillance over their men, and whatever license they 
might allow to themselves, they maintained strict dis- 
cipline among the private soldiers. 

A Prussian officer, with whose friends I am ac- 
quainted, was quartered in the house of a widow, who, 
since the death of her husband, continued to conduct 
a large establishment for the manufacture of crockery 
(Fayence) at B. This hard and heavy substance 
requires the greatest possible heat for its vitrifica- 
tion, and the furnaces are of gigantic magnitude and 
strength. The men employed in the manufactory 
lodged and boarded in the house, and, like the miners 
in Cornwall, were not mere servants, but a sort of 
fellow adventurers, whose gains depended in some mea- 
sure on the success of the establishment. These men, 
whose laborious occupation was incompatible with any 
but great bodily strength, felt the honour of the head 
of the establishment to be in some sort their own, and 
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that they were bound to maintain the cause of the 
widow and the fatherless. Madame L——’s family 
consisted of one son only, about fifteen years of age. 

The servant of the officer, having seen the indul- 
gence to others for similar freaks, determined to exer- 
cise a little of the pleasure of authority himself, and 
after his master was gone to bed was in the habit of 
keeping up the family to prepare his coffee, which he 
did not choose to take till two hours after the time 
they usually retired to rest; he would sometimes take 
it into his head to be hungry at three o’clock in the 
morning, and insist on having something grilled for 
supper, which if not done to his taste he would throw 
into the fire, and command them to take more pains 
with the next. Madame L—— at last determined to 
make a formal complaint to the officer. 

Whether the mode of stating her grievances did not 
please him, or the narration excited recollections which 
awakened a dormant spirit of revenge, he received her 
remonstrances with haughtiness. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, 
‘my servant shall call you all out of bed six times every 
night if I please, and you shall wait upon him your- 
self. Iam sorry that you have no daughters, that 
you might learn how your infernal countrymen be- 

aved to my sisters. My mother was a widow with 
four daughters ; six officers of your brutal and uncivi- 
lized nation were quartered in her house—she had lost 
her only other son in the battle of Jena, and I was far 
away. The conduct of your countrymen would have 
disgraced the lowest savages—my mother and sisters 
were subjected to loathsome indignities, and made to 
perform the most abject menial services for their brutal 
guests. My mother’s heart was broken—she sank 
under the horrors she was compelled to witness; and 
while her corpse yet lay in the house the officers en- 
deavoured to dishonour my sisters; but I should go 
mad were I to begin a list of the atrocities committed 
by your army. You shall know a little of the miseries 
of war—to-morrow you shall have a couple more 
officers and half a dozen soldiers to maintain—see that 
you prepare for them. Take care to let me have a 
turkey dressed at half-past two in the morning, and 
coffee at four.” 

The lady slunk away, terrified at the aspect of the 
infuriated Prussian, and retired to think of the best 
mode of pacifying him: she rightly conjectured that 
the attempt would be most likely to be successful after 
she should have prepared him a dinner with unusual 
care, and given him time to subside; set herself to the 
task with the determination to please him, if possible ; 
aud hoped that a more humble entreaty in the evening 
might avert the dreaded infliction with which she had 
been threatened. 

Not so her son, who had been listening at the door, 
attracted by the loud voice of the officer. He heard 
all; but in his attempts to rouse the workmen to re- 
sistance did not think it at all necessary to repeat the 
officer’s account of French cruelties in Prussia—he 
dwelt only on the threats held out to his mother, and 
the tyranny of the servant—and he succeeded in in- 
spiring them with a determination to take a safe 
revenge. 

The lady went on with her preparations for the 
officer's dinner, and was deeply engaged in larding a 
fine fowl, when horrible screams assailed her ears. 
She rushed to the door of the kitchen—it was fas- 
tened; to the door which led to the manufactory—tha 
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also was fastened ; every outlet for escape was closed ; 
—she screamed for her son, and was answered by him 
from the other side of the door, that there was no 
danger, and no cause for alarm. She entreated to be 
told what was the meaning of the screams, which now 
became fainter and fainter, as if retiring to a greater 
distance— Soyez tranquille, ma mére,” said her son, 
“ you will know it all presently. I will let you out 
directly ; there is no danger—none whatever.’ 
Presently the door was opened, and her son led her 
into the manufactory ; but what was her horror to see 
the officer and his servant lying on the ground oppo- 
site the great furnace, each bound round with ban- 
dages from neck to feet like an Egyptian mummy. 
At the moment she entered, the door of the fiery fur- 
nace was thrown open, and cast its glare on the faces 
of the helpless beings ; the servant had fainted from 
excess of terror, and the officer’s bloodless countenance 
in vain assumed an air of firmness. ‘Save me, Ma- 
dam, if possible, and I swear to you that this outrage 
shall never be betrayed. I and my servant will in- 
stantly remove, and you shall have no others quartered 
on you.” The lady stood aghast and unable to utter 
a word. The men cried out, “Don’t believe him, 
Madam, let us make complaints impossible;” and they 
took up the helpless beings, and brought their feet 
near to the mouth of the furnace. “Say but the 
word, and in three minutes there won’t be a vestige 
of either of them. We can never be detecte—dthere 
won’t be an atom of bone left, and their buttons will 
be undistinguished in the cinders. Say the word, 
Madam—say the word—they will be senseless in 
three pecintes-the furnace is in full glow, and they 
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will be turned into steam and ashes in half a mi- 
nute.”’ 

It was an awful moment! the men had not exag- 
gerated the effect of the furnace, for the intense white 
heat, much greater than that of a glass-house, would 
have volatilized every particle of the hapless wretches 
in an instant. The men held both the bodies in the 
attitude of throwing them into the furnace, and as 
their mistress’s terror deprived her of the power of 
speech, they took silence for consent, and were pro- 
ceeding to put their threat in execution, when the son, 
who had only intended to frighten the offenders, and 
never contemplated the actual murder, screamed out 
his horror, and threw himself on his knees to intercede 
for them. The mother had by this time found her 
tongue, and joined the prayers with those of the son; 
but it was not till after very long and urgent entreaties 
that they succeeded in arresting the hands of the ruf- 
fians, who were gloating in aenereHOn of so complete 
and so safe a vengeance. Indeed, except by the con- 
fession of one of the parties, detection would have 
been absolutely impossible. 

The officer and his servant were liberated, the latter 
placed in bed delirious, and the officer was in no frame 
of mind to do justice to Madame L ’s cookery. I 
venture to guess that the fowl went away untasted. 

The next day both officer and man were removed 
to fresh quarters; but the servant’s delirium gave rise 
to suspicion ; and although the officer contended that 
the whole was a fable, it is supposed that his fellow 
soldiers believed his story, for the manufactory was 
shortly afterwards burnt to the ground, and the men 
thrown out of employment for months. 
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Sryies, deeply enamour’d of praise, 
And burning to come at a share of it, 
Has been publishing, all his days— 
But the public is quite unaware of it? 


While others catch notice and smiles, 

(Though not, as he feels, worth a third of him,) 
*Tis cruelly galling to Styles, 

That nobody seems to have heard of him! 


Vou. II. 


Poor fellow! how sadly he strives, 
His efforts, how vain their severity ! 
Still, still he goes down, while he lives, 
But he’ll never go down to posterity ! 


In pity at all that he tries, 
n pity for fever so hot in him, 
Fame, grant but one word, ere he dies, 
Just to say you had really forgotten wot - 
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HIS title havewegiven 
to ee speculations 
that have been suggested by afile of recent Sydney papers, 
which have just (as they say in Change Alley) come to 
hand. Ifthe refinements, elegancies, and growing tastes 
of a people are evidence of civilization, ample proofs are 
afforded of it by these broad sheets ; and, if it be equally 
true, that the progress of society may be traced by its 
darker attributes—the deep shadings of vice and de- 
pravity—as the correctest outlines of the human counte- 
nance are traced by the shadow of its profile—we have 
by the same medium “confirmation strong.” 

A newspaper is at all times an epitome of life. The 
joys, sorrows, pangs, and pleasantries of human nature 
are there crowded in one | oasoa The same Gazette 
records the prosperity of one, and the bankruptcy 
of another; the “ups” of the favourite of Fon 
tune, and the “downs” of her rejected. True is the 
reflection which it casts of human life and human des- 
tiny. There is scarcely a line between “births” and 
‘deaths :” and “marriages” seem only a connecting 
link between the two. The same that records 
the struggles of an empire, details the catastrophe of 
a convicted thief. True to life, a newspaper, like the 
day of its publication, slips through our fingers, and 
becomes, in the picturesque words of dear ol Jeremy 
Taylor, of ‘the portion of weeds and worn out faces,” 
without one event clinging to our memory, or escaping 
from all absorbing oblivion. Newspapers, like the days 
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Like spots of azure in a sky of storms ; 
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AUSTRALIA! 


a’s smiles Where many a ship has sail’d the foamy brine, 
Sits a vast continent upon the Line, 

littering forms, Back from her strand the troubled ocean rolls, 
And points with eager finger to the Poles! 


T. K. Hervey. 


of which they are the ‘ brief chronicles,” become of the 
past, before we are fully egnscious that they are present ; 
and so will it be until both shall have an end, for when 
there will be no future, the past will need no historian. 
Put away thy musty tomes, oh, philosopher! and 
abandon thy hermitage ;—if thou wouldst study man 
in all the wondrous intricacies of his nature—if thou 
wouldst read the chart.of life aright—go to the news- 
peter Oe is in its varied columns matter enough 
for the profoundest of thy speculations,—food sufficient 
for thy hungriest cravings into the origin of good and 
evil. 


Lively, however, are the suggestions afforded by a 
file of papers from a rising colony, combining, as the 
worthy fiks who manufacture the Penny ine 

rofess to do, “amusement with edification.” ere 
is a jumble of the very stalest with the “very latest” 
news, which has a striking and yet perplexing effect. 
—But then, the wants, vanities, and allurements of 
life, as they are so happily displayed in the columns 
of the advertisements, suggest but little if any differ- 
ence to the broad sheets of our own native journals. 
There is unfortunately the same prolific crop of 
accidents and offences,” and ‘ coroners’ inquests,” 
which invariably meet our eyes in the newspapers at 
home,—conveying the wholesome truth that crime and 
sorrow, whether they travel at home or abroad, gene- 
rally go hand-in-hand, or if not, that they tread very 
closely on each other’s footsteps,— police reports” 
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are by no means supplied with a thrifty hand, and 
“law cases” are just as dry and uninteresting as if 
they came direct from Westminster Hall. Thus 
we may go on quietly skimming over the columns 
under the delusion that we are reading our accustomed 
morning paper, until the delusion is dispelled by some 
out-of-the-way expression of, or relating to, “iron gang 
chains,” or ‘ticket of leave men,’ and are trans- 
ported to Botany Bay at the rate of fifteen thousand 
miles a second. 

Thus too, under the head of “ Latest News,” we are 
taken in withanextraordinary event which had happened 
some ten or twelve months previously. For instance, 
in the papers before us are the novel and interesting 
facts respecting the ceremony of the christening of the 
Prince of Wales, given as if they had only occurred 
the day before yesterday. This is a new method of 
embalment! the news to us of the baptism of the 

oung heir to the throne is just as much a matter of 
istory as that of Edward the Black Prince’s. 

There is another provoking characteristic of a colo- 
nial newspaper. Madeira is said to be improved by 
a voyage to the East Indies, and by the same rule, we 
presume, wit is also the better for being sent on its 
travels! Some joke, perhaps, which our lively friend 
Punch has given birth to, and which the ‘‘ Thunderer” 
of Printing House Square really thinks good enough 
for his columns, astonishes the town some morning, 
pierces the dull heart of the city, and sheds its momen- 
tary ray of life on the’care-worn faces on *Change, or 
even circulates briskly through the equally dense at- 
mosphere of Westminster Hall. The same afternoon 
it shines like a constellation in the misty dulness of 
the evening papers; then illumines the awful dark- 
ness of a twice-or-thrice a week paper,—and after 
undergoing that ordeal, without actual evapora- 
tion, it shines forth again in all the lustre that the 
Sunday papers can bestow. Then it takes its course 
“free gratis for nothing” through the provinces, 
and not a country paper but what finds a nook for our 
old acquaintance: When at last it has run its race, 
—when ail the papers, metropolitan and provincial, 
have successively pressed it into their service, and the 
worn and dneadhere joke is quietly “laid,” never, as we 
fondly imagine, to visit us again,—lo and behold! from 
the columns of some colonial paper, some eight or ten 
months after, we behold its venerable but intrusive face, 
smirking like its namesake Old Joe—as he was wont to 
salute his Christmas audiences already grinning in an- 
ticipation—with “here I am, you see!” Bewildered 
at the apparition of our ancient enemy, which, in the 
weakness of our judgment, we thought, like the Cock 
Lane ghost, was taid for ever, we groan with the per- 
secuted Frenchman— 


“ Begar, here’s Monsieur Tonson come again !” 


There are few things that give usa better idea of the 
wants, tastes, and pursuits of a pearls than those 
humble but faithful reflections, the advertisements in 
their domestic journals. We are supplied with a fund 
of thought and pregnant fancy, by some of those be- 
fore us. At random, we will take a glance. The first 
that meets our eye are some cabalistic signs of ma- 
sonry :—‘ Brothers H. Watts and A. Copen” inform 
all the world, and the masonic part in particular, “that 
the lodges of 548 and 260 dine together,” on a day 
there mentioned,— tickets five and twenty shillings 
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each!’? What greater proof, we should like to know, 
would you require of the “ march of civilization,” than 
that people living from fifteen to seventeen thousand 
mailes apart from us, can give one pound five for their 
dinner? This beats the Crown and Anchor; and the 
Freemasons’ Tavern must look to it! But what proof, 
exclaims some dyspeptic reader, is the price which a 

ourmand pays for his dinner, of the advancement of 

e mind? The proper estimation of a good dinner, we 
hold to be a cme proof of high civilization. But if 
you must have purely intellectual enjoyments, here is 
for you :— A vocal and instrumental concert, under 
the patronage of Lady Gipps, who has signified her 
intention of being present.” Yes, Lady Gipps is to 
be there ;—and there’s not the slightest occasion for 
your elevating your eye-brows in that incredulous 
manner !—and she is a bond fide lady, an importation 
of aristocracy from the mother country (the only im- 
ports, by the way, they have not a glut of just at pre- 
sent) ; and will most likely give herself, as all lady- 
patronesses do, as many airs, as the singers give the 
audience. Only listen to the “ programme,” —nothing 
but Italian music goes down with the currency- 
lasses, English, we have no doubt, is voted there as 
low as we hear it is in Park Lane, or Belgrave Square. 
 Overture—La guzza Ladin,” which in Sydney passes 
for “choice Italian,” and stands godfather for “La 
gazza Ladra.” “ Cavatina— Vivi tu,’ Miss Wallace.” 
Rubini will find nothing to astonish the natives with, 
should he ever pay a visit to New South Wales; and 
even Costa is a familiar name with them! 

Nor do the fashionables of Sydney content them- 
selves with one of the Fine Arts—the votaries of Terp- 
sichore are equally aspiring. Thus, on Thursday the 
24th of May, ‘being the anniversary of our most 
Gracious Queen Victoria,” (we are glad to think, with 
the Pacific rolling between us, and our Sydney brother 
subjects, that the Queen’s birthday is not forgotten,) 
a “fancy dress ball” was tobe given “in commemora- 
tion of the auspicious event.” A “ professional gentle- 
man” (we wonder which profession, law, physic, or 
divinity?) was to attend as ‘“ master of the ceremonies, 
—the whole to be under the superintendance of Mr. 
Sippe.” All honour to Mr. Sippe! “‘ Single tickets, 
one guinea each ;”’—but mark the gallantry of the 
economical arrangement that follows ;—‘ double 
tickets to admit a lady and gentleman, one pound 
eleven shillings and sixpence”! What a delicate 
compliment to the sex—taking them in at half price ! 
What an encouragement to the married gentry to show 
a little of their former gallantry to their wives! And 
what a severe rub to the old bachelors, making them 
pay just five shillings and threepence more in propor- 
tion for their privilege of single blessedness,—twenty- 
five per cent. according to Cocker! 

As an adjunct to this advertisement, we find another, 
which runs thus :— 


“Cock’p Hats!!!” (The triple notes of admiration are faith- 
fully transcribed.) “A few superior London-made cock’d hats 
may be had at J. G. Maelzer’s, George Street.” 


We trust for the sake of the enterprising importer, 
that the beavers, being well cock’d, did not fail to go 
off! 

Conviviality is also on the rise, another proof of 
the stride of civilization! ‘ The independent order of 
Odd Fellows are requested to meet at ac lodge, on 
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business of importance.” What business of import- 
ance can Odd Fellows have, we wonder? Nothing less 
stupendous, than brother Joltman smutting brother 
Higginbottom’s face with a burnt cork, or brother Dole- 
ful putting a little pepper in his neighbour’s rappee. 
Be this as it may, if we ever go (or what is more likely, 
if we are ever sent) to Botany Bay, we shall give the 
lodge of Odd Fellows a look in, and claim admittance 
as an honorary member! 

But what have we next ?—something really too good 
to abridge, we must give it therefore entire :— 

“Pro Bono Pustico.—J. Stiffens, undertaker, having adapted 
a most handsome chariot into a comfortable mourning coach, 
hopes that those persons who in the order of Divine Providence 
should require the same, will be pleased to favour him with their 
orders. Long live the Queen !—N. B. Two apprentices wanted.” 


This is a bonne bouche, too good to swallow at one 
taste,—we must nibble at it a little. What a lesson 
does the Australian advertiser read us on the vanity of 
human affairs, when he converts “a most handsome 
chariot” into a ‘‘ comfortable mourning coach ;” and 
invites our universal attention to the fact, with the 
commencing “ Pro bono publico”! Ought not the 
public to feel particularly grateful for this delicate pro- 
vision for its possible needs and requirements? And 
then, too, what an ingenious hope is that on behalf of 
“* those persons who, in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence should require the same, will be pleased to send 
their orders.” Happy privilege, “ to shuffle off this 
mortal coil,’”’ in the capital of New South Wales, with 
the aid of a Stiffens to’ carry your last wishes into 
execution; where every defunct, having neglected to 
give his funeral directions in his last will and testa- 
ment, may order his own burial, select his own 
feathers, pall, and prancing long-tailed steeds to carry 
him to his “last home ;’’ and pick out the longest 
visaged mutes, and give his own personal directions 
for preserving their sobriety. 

And who is there, that does not admire the loyal 
conclusion, “ Long tive the Queen? ”—a wish that 
must be considered exceedingly disinterested, when ex- 
pressed by an undertaker, who possibly sees no objec- 
tion to her Majesty living, while her subjects die as 
usual—for the good of trade. But “ finis coronat 
opus ;” and what a delicious finis it is too, the nota 
bene at the end :—‘ N.B. Two apprentices wanted.” 
This is in the same fine spirit of practical philosoph: 
as the body of the advertisement, and is intended, 
doubtless, to illustrate the necessity of attending to 
our worldly wants, even in the most afflicting of our 
spiritual trials. 

Here is another staggering proof of the march of 
civilization. 

“Sprenpip Or Parntincs.—Ex Mary Ann, on sale by 
private contract, by the undersigned, a few splendid oil paintings, 
by Stanfield, Turner, Corbould, Owen, Cooper, and Landscer.— 
A. Polack.” 

Bravo! citizens, denizens of New South Wales; this 
shipmen peers well of your judgment and discrimina- 
tion. And bravo! too, Stanfield, Turner, Corbould, 
Owen, Cooper, and Landseer! your fame has spread 
to the antipodes; other canvas than that which swells 
with the breeze has been wafted over the Pacific—the 
canvas of glorious art, instinct with the life of the 
imagination! But, gently ; what have we in the very 
next column ?—as if to bring us to our soberer senses— 

‘A large quantity of 
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Japan BuackinG, 
from the renowned establishment in London, of 
Day anp Martin!” 
Surely, surely, ye caterers of Sydney taste, we could 
have done without this proof of the polished state of 
the Sydney understanding ! 

We can only read the titles of the following—but 
which, as titles ought to do, suggest each in itself a 
volume. ‘Steam Engines for Sale,’ — ‘ Prepared 
Canvas for Oil Painting,”—‘ Sydney and Asiatic 
Union Club,’”—“ New Theatre, eligible Investment,” 
—‘ Maitland Races,”—“ French Wines imported from 
Bordeaux,””—“ Public Notice, tta |” —* Carriage 
Horses for Sale,” —‘‘Splendid London-built Carriages,” 
—‘ Printed Forms of Bills of Costs,”—* Statue in 
Honour of Sir Richard Bourke,’’—“ Bank of Austra- 
lia,” —“ Australian Floral and Horticultural Associa- 
tion,’—* St. John’s Total Abstinence Association.” 

Putting aside the “ Printed Forms of Bills of Costs,” 
although we are inclined to think they are a significant 
proof of the luxury of the land, we ask, what can be 
more gratifying than these abundant testimonials of 
the utile with the dulce, where taste seems the na- 
tural consequence of wealth, and elegance the unfaili 
reward of industry? We lay stress on these artificial 
refinements of life, not that they are important in 
themselves, but that they suggest reflections that are 
of the last importance to the philosopher and philan- 
thropist. We have been too long accustomed to con- 
sider New South Wales, either as a banishment for 
incorrigible ruffians, or.the home of a race of rude bar- 
barians. Have we not, however, before us indubitable 
evidence, that there is the same relish and demand for 
all the elegancies and refinements of society, as the 
most civilized cities in Europe can crave for? Here 
are club-houses, theatres, concert and ball-rooms, re- 
gattas, horse-races, cricket-matches, and splendid equi- 
pages for the rich and idle; Bible-meetings, total 
abstinence societies, and charity sermons “ for those 
who like them ;” statues and pictures for the man of 
taste—or, a much more numerous class, those who 
think themselves such ; ‘ patent leather ” for the dan- 
dies; “French stays” for the ladies; banks for the 
merchant, landed investment for the capitalist ; all, in 
fact, that people can’t do without; besides—what 
forms a much greater and more expensive catalogue— 
every thing which they can do without. 

Not only have the Fine Arts taken root in Australia, 
but Literature is beginning to lift its beautiful head 
from the native soil. At present, that delicate plant 
must be considered more an exotic than an indigenous 
production ; and, therefore, we may overlook a little 
forcing in the form of puffs—some of which, however, 
would not do discredit to the green-house of New Bur- 
lington Street, or to even that great horticulturist of 
the Parnassian Groves, Colburn himself. If we were to 
quote some of an auctioneer’s flaming announcements, 
we should be giving another proof of the affluence and 
poetical variety of our mother tongue ; but by doing so, 
we feel satisfied that we should be depriving, for ever 
afterwards, our readers of one of their greatest enjoy- 
ments—the perusal of George Robins’s advertisements ; 
—in a word, the Sydney ones out-robins’s Robins! 

Enough, however, of this trifling, and let us turn to 
more scrious demonstrations in these journals, opening 
as they do a new world for thought and meditation. 
In the “ Australian” of the 22nd of May, is “the 
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Annual Report of the Sydney College ;” another gra- 
tifying illustration of the increasing prosperity and in- 
tellectual advancement of the colony. “It requires, 
(the committee say, and we echo after them,) but 
little exertion of the imagination to view the Sydney 
College at no distant date pouring forth from its por- 
tals, our future judges, legislators, and rulers; our 
heroes (if we should ever be so unfortunate as to require 
their aid), our bards, historians, and our future men 
of science, of literature, and piety.” And truly, this 
date does not appear to us to be very far removed 
from the present period, judging from the course of in- 
struction pursued, and the importance and facilities be- 
stowed on those studies, which elevate’the mind, and fit 
it for its noblest employments. With this evident proof 
of the work of intellectual cultivation going on spon- 
taneously in our dependencies, we are not without some 
ground for apprehension, that they ‘“ who order those 
things” in the mother country, will find out that they 
must not insult the growing intelligence of a rising 
colony, by sending out imbecile or tyrannic governors 
to preside over their destinies; or dunder-headed 
judges and attorney-generals, whose only fitness for the 
exercise of their profession abroad appears to be the 
absolute impossibility of their getting bread and cheese 
by it at home! We do not aim by these remarks at 
the functionaries of Sydney, but, generally, at the de- 
scription of men who have usually found favour in the 
eyes of the Colonial Office. Government, in respect 
to its foreign appointments, seems to act pretty well 
in the same spirit as private families, which, if they 
happen to be cursed with particularly idle or good-for- 
nothing sons or dependents, generally send them on 
their travels ;—a sea voyage, and a change of climate, 
working as great a change in the moral and intellectual 
attributes, as it has the credit of doing in the physical 
constitution. Let, however, the colonial officials read 
the above extract, and we will venture to affirm, that 
they will come to the conclusion, that, unless they ex- 
port better articles, the home-made manufacture will 
very shortly beat them out of the field. 

There is another important feature in the rising for- 
tunes of this colony—it has, like Canada, a “‘ Legisla- 
tiveCouncil,” a House of Representatives, or “Collective 
Wisdom.’’ Whether we may congratulate our brother 
Australian subjects in having a House of Commons, it 
is unnecessary here to determine; our business is 
merely to show that they debate, and make speeches 
in the most orthodox manner and ; have of course a 
government party, which, like parties in a more experi- 
enced, but we will not say better regulated assembly, 
not to be named without the risk of Newgate, acts in 
the most direct spirit of contradiction. Whatever one 
side of the house proposes, as the “ wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best,” is sure to be denounced by the 
other side, as the stupidest, absurdest, foolishest, 
worst. Can any thing, we ask, be more like things at 
home? Bills are turned into acts of parliament with 
as much facility, and a little more expedition, as in a 
certain other law-making establishment; and if long 
speechifying be a mark of extreme civilization, the 
Sydney legislature can boast of it. 

As a natural consequence of having a parliament, 
the worthy electors are periodically reminded of their 
franchise by the bustling incidents of a general elec- 
tion. The papers of July last are full of the details of 
a contest that took place in the early part of that 
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month. Those who are partial “to the good ald 
times,” and seeing ancient customs kept up, will be de- 
lighted to hear that party-spirit does not sink to Zero 
on the other side of the globe. There is such a charac- 
teristic account of one of the late elections, (the Mait- 
land,) in which matters were carried on with so much 
ardour, that the military were called out—the Riot Act 
read—and as many heads broken, and bludgeons shat- 
tered, as if the scene had occurred within a hundred 
miles of St. Stephen’s Chapel, that we must give a short 
account of it. But previous to doing so, we shall se- 
lect from the speeches that of one of the candidates, — 
we need scarcely say the successful one—for there is a 
genuine John Bull flavour about it, that tells you at 
once the speaker was as he professes to be—a man of 
few words; and, if he had never ‘‘ made” a speech 
before, this is the very kind of thing we should have 
expected from him :— 


“Mr. Condell then addressed'the electors as follows: Gentlemen, 
you all know I am no orator; but as I have not come here of my 
own choice, but in compliance with the wishes of a large body 
of my fellow citizens, you must take me as I am, and give me 
credit for an earnest desire to do you all the service I can. I 
yield to no man in this; and therefore, although I may not be an 
able speaker, you will always find me an honest and independent 
voter whenever the interests of this province are at stake. 
Gentlemen, I cannot pretend to have got a pass key to the 
governor’s closet, or a ticket of admission for his back door; I 
have never liked back doors all my life—the front door for me, 
or none at all. Gentlemen, I am for separation, speedy and 
entire separation, from New South Wales, and a government of 
our own in Melbourne. Look at the streets of Melbourne and our 
poverty stricken corporation, and tell me if we can do without 
separation any longer. Gentlemen, I am for the general educa- 
tion of the people, and then we shall be able to live peaceably 
and quietly, and have neither club law nor mob law: we have 
had too much of both already. Gentlemen, I am for immigration 
into Port Phillip with Port Phillip money. Let the Sydney 
people find funds and immigrants for themselves. Gentlemen, 
they tell you I am a brewer. It is quite true, and I think we 
have brewed them the bitterest beer they have ever drunk in 
their lives. It is all bitter, but no hopes.* Gentlemen, I thank 
you for the honour your have done me, and trust to your support 
on Saturday.” 


We will now borrow the following account of the elec- 
tion, from which it will be seen that the constituencies 
in New South Wales understand to perfection the art 
of “ getting up a row.” 


“ Borouc or MeLpouane.—The election for the borough of 
Melbourne took place on Saturday, June 17th. The polling com- 
menced at nine o’clock precisely in all the four wards. During 
the day the greatest excitement prevailed throughout the town, 
each party endeavouring by the most energetic measures to 
carry off the election in favour of their particular candidate. 
Late in the day, when it became apparent that Mr. Curr was so 
far behind as to render all probability of success hopeless, 
several of the voters on both sides were intimidated and threat- 
ened before polling, and openly insulted afterwards. It was un- 
derstood that the final state of the poll would be declared in the 
open space in front of the Mechanics’ Institute, to which place 
a large assemblage of people repaired, and attempted to enter the 
building, but this was prevented. A sharp conflict, however, 
took place between the populace and a party of special constables, 
but nothing serious occurred. Soon after the police magistrate 
arrived on the spot, and subsequently Mr. Dana and a party 
of mounted police; and the police magistrate then read the Riot 
Act, when the policemen unsheathed their swords, and though 
several attempts where made by the crowd to unhorse some of 
the police, the latter did not use their swords with any degrec of 
violence. After a short interval the fighting in front of the 





* We suspect a pun on hops was insinuated here; but the 
attempt was of too audacious a character to be boldly made. 
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door ceased, and Mr. Curr appeared at one of the windows, and 
advised the people to disperse, as the state of the poll would be 
declared on Monday. After some time the rioters gradually dis- 
persed of their own accord, in knots of from fifty to a hundred 
each. One party proceeded to Mr. Young’s shop in Collins 
Street, the windows of which they smashed, and otherwise did 
considerable damage. Mr. Williamson’s shop was also attacked, 
but not seriously damaged ; and a stone of several pounds’ weight 
and other missiles were thrown through the door of the Imperial 
Inn. The house and shop of Mr. Green, in Elizabeth-street, 
was also attacked; several shots were fired by the inmates, and 
two individuals were wounded. The military soon after arrived 
under the command of Captain Lewis, who, with the police ma- 
gistrate, the mounted police, and the constabulary, succeeded in 
dispersing the rioters and restoring order. Mr. Green was taken 
to the watchhouse, and although several persons wished to bail 
him out, the police magistrate did not think it prudent to comply. 
The mayor’s house was also attacked, but assistance being pro- 
cured, no damage was done. Mr. Cantlin’s house was also at- 
tacked, and the windows smashed. By eight o'clock in the 
evening, however, tranquillity was restored.” 


While on this topic, we cannot resist the inclination 
of selecting from the same channel a short correspon- 
dence which appears to us deserving of a more perma- 
nent record than the columns of a Colonial Journal, 
from which we have taken it,—the Maitland Mercury 
of the 15th of July, 1843. We give it as an instance of 

ure and noble independence, and without knowing, or 
indeed caring for, anything of the political sentiments 
of the gentlemen on whom it reflects so much honour, 

From what we can understand of the constitution of 
the Sydney Legislative Council, the government have 
the power, of selecting twelve nominees as members 
holding seats, as formerly (and for aught we know 
still) our own government had certain nomination 
boroughs, which were notoriously filled up by their 
own members or supporters. It scems that a Mr. 
James Macartuur being a candidate for the late 
Cumberland (New South Wales) election, was de- 
feated by the opus candidate, upon which his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, addressed him the following 
letter :-— 

“ Parramatta, July 5, 1843. 

Dear S1z,—The unexpected result of the Cumberland election 
induces me to ask you, as a member of the old Council, whether 
it would be agreeable to you to enter the new one as a nominee 
of the crown, one seat being still at my disposal.—Very faith. 
fully yours, 

Georce Girrs. 

James Macarthur, Esq.” 


The following is Mr. Macarthur's reply, which 
evinces as beautiful an instance of self-denial and cle- 
vated principle, as would shed lustre on the name of 
a Fox, a Burke, or a Romilly :— 


“Parramatta, July 5, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Excel- 
lency’s obliging communication of this date. 

The result of the Cumberland election, however unexpected by 
your Excellency, in common as I believe with a large portion of 
the public, is one which, as a possible contingency, I have fre- 
quently contemplated. 

With every desire to aid the government by a faithful discharge 
of any public duty intrusted to me, I can have no hesitation in 
declining the seat in the new Legislative Council which your 
Excellency has been pleased in so kind a manner to offer me, 
because I do not feel that, after having been rejected by a popu- 
lar constituency, I could act as a nominee of the crown, either 
with advantage to the public or satixfaction to myself.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your Excellency’s faithful and obedient 
servant, 

James MACARTHUR. 

His Excellency Sir George Gipps, 

&e. &c, &e.” 


If this note had been addressed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, or some more modern premier, we think he 
might have pooh poohed the scruples of the writer, 
and quoted some very great names indeed, who after 
being most ignominiously defeated on the hustings, had 
very complacently sneaked into the house by a rotten 
borough,—like a sorry cur, who, after being kicked 
away from the entrance hall, finds his way into the 
house by the back door ! 

But we are treading on forbidden ground, and shall 
therefore leave politics to those who are fond of fishing 
in troubled waters; there is another subject, fruitful 
in itself, and most important in its result, but which in 
these days of polemical heat and controversy, we must 
put our blinkers on before we attempt to pass it,—the 
Church. There is, we need scarcely say, a church 
establishment at Sydney with a bishop at the head of 
it. Ina recent Sydney Journal we see an interesting 
account of the laying of the foundation stone of a new 
church. 

Like one who has been toiling up a steep eminence, 
and when he has nearly gained the top, turns round, 
and looks behind him on the ground he has gone over, 
let us turn back after viewing the height to which, in 
the progress of refinement, Australia has already 
climbed, to what she was ‘ sixty years since.” In the 
language of one of the tenderest and most tasteful of 
our modern bards (T. K. Hervey), we are thus corro- 
borated :— 

“Upon the close of the American war in 1786, Botany Bay 
was chosen as a proper place of transportation for criminals. Of 
those who took part in the debates upon that question, the more 
illiberal and narrow-minded, unaccustomed to extended and phi- 
losophical views of human nature, ridiculed the strong colours in 
which its advocates painted the future condition of a nation which 
was to be the offspring of crime, and were alike sceptical as to 
the possibility of reclaiming the natives from darkness—and the 
colony from guilt; and uniting them in social ties, and by social 
interests. The subject was one which afforded ample materials 
for ridicule to those who love better to rail than to reason ; but 
nearly half a century has since elapsed :—the colony (which was 
shortly afterwards removed to Sydney Cove on the south side of 
Port Jackson) is in a condition to justify the expectations which 
were formed of it ;—the moral and natural soils have been found 
alike fitted to repay the laboufs of European cultivation ;—and 
the author exposes himself to slight danger of contempt, in draw- 
ing a picture so warm and enthusiastic as that in which he has 
ventured to prefigure the possible greatness of Australia.” * 

Since the above was written, Australia has seen 
better, and even worse days than her sanguine sup- 
porters could have imagined, or her most incredulous 
deriders could have had the hardihood to predict. Her 
commercial prosperity rose to a dizzy height; a re- 
action followed, from which she is as yet but slowly 
recovering. Intemperate speculation, the usual result 
of successful and more prudent enterprise, led to severe 
reverses; but a nation (particularly a young colony) 
may be, like the human body, foo well; there is 
something highly threatening in a very robust state of 
health; bleeding and a reduction of the system is the 
course usually prescribed under such circumstances, 
and through that course Australia has been saved from 
the usual consequences of a plethora. 

We are glad to perceive that the hopes of the 
colonists are reviving, and by means too that will 
excite a smile. The great exports of New South 


* Vide Preface to “ Australia, and other Poems,” by Thomas K. 
Hervey. London. 1824. 
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Wales are wool and sheep. Wool, however, has 
depreciated in price, but a new channel of wealth has 
appeared ; the Sydney agriculturists may well say, 
““revenons a2 nos moutons,” for it is to the moutons 
they are indebted for it. We shall not, like the Mait- 
land Editor, “ indulge in useful reflections, and de- 
lightful anticipations, which this new resource so 
plentifully suggests,” but content ourselves with 
stating, that instead of shearing the sheep, they now 
boil him down for tallow. The following little bit 
concludes with such a charming aphorism, that we 
cannot omit it. 


“We would say to the settlers, then, use the golden oppor- 
tunity of bettering your circumstances, which has so miraculously 
turned up—use it thankfully—use it promptly—but use it 
advisedly and with MopeRation: A sheep shorn may live to 
be shorn again ; but a sheep boiled is gone for ever.”” 


We shall have our own “ delightful anticipations” on 
this new discovery, and hail its influence on those in- 
dispensable accessories of domestic life, ‘‘ long fours,” 
and ‘short sixes.” 

Thus have we endeavottred to sketch the progress 
of our colonies; and we sliall soon feel them, if we don’t 
mend our own pace, treating on our heels. Like an 
overgrown boy who has been always treated by his 
mother as a baby, she suddenly discovers that Little 
Johnny is almost as big as) herself, and, from the 
knocks and thumps he occasionally gives her, almost 
as strong. The old lady views the stripling by her 
side with some serious misgivings, and thinks it time 
‘to do something for the youngster,” or the young- 
ster may feel disposed to do something for himself. 
The young gentleman really “ begins to think himself 
quite a man,” and looks with lofty contempt on the 
last pretty toy she made him a present of, although it 
was a set of bran-new soldiers with red coats, with an 
interesting assortment of whips and guns; he will be 
no longer pacified with such pretty playthings as used 
formerly to stop his mouth, and has recently evinced 
symptoms of ‘rebellion’ and insubordination of a 
most decided character; besides an independence 
of acting and thinking quite distressing to the old 
lady’s nerves. Does old mother England take the 
hint? Will she allow us to remind her that she has 
been already deprived of one of the most thriving of 
her brats, Miss Columbia, whom she snubbed as a child, 
till the young lady made a bolt of it one fine morning ? 
and she may rely on it, some of the bold hussy’s 
younger sisters will, if she does not manage them 
better, be following the bad example. 

Gentle reader, hold with us but a little longer—we 
are not going to inflict on you a chapter of colonial 
policy, although we have reason to believe that such a 
topic would not, at the present time, be out of place. 
The English people are now beginning to think that 
their colonies are worth their regard: they don’t at all 
relish the idea of the Russian bear putting his paw 
upon the East Indies; and they have not the slightest 
wish, at present, that the West or Canada should 
form part of the United States. We have no appre- 
hension ourselves of either of those events, but rather 
hope that England will herself discover, that if she 
will preserve her empire, her colonies must not be dis- 
regarded. May her government of them be that mild 
parental control, which, instead of disuniting its off- 
spring by unsympathising coolness and proud res- 
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traint, draws it to its maternal breast by kindly nur- 
ture and cherishing fondness ! 

To conclude with the subject with which we com- 
menced; the rise and progress of this colony under 
all the fearful disadvantages with which it has had to 
contend—of mismanagement from incompetent gover- 
nors, a felon population, and being made the depét of 
an overfed market—is as creditable to its own re- 
sources, as it is satisfactory to the mother country. 
We have seen, that little more than fifty years since, 
this beautiful and almost boundless territory, for its 
extent is not even yet fully discovered, now so replete 
as we have shown with the graces and elegancies of 
life, was an uncultivated desert, or, to adopt its own 
homebred phrase, ‘‘a bush.” The solitary kangaroo, 
or the coarse savage a thousand times more brutish 
and untractable in his nature,—for here 
“while along creation Music ran, 

She placed no echo in the heart of man !"— 


its only inhabitant ; and the first traces of civilization 
spread by the very off-scourings of London vice and 
depravity. And now! may not an Englishman point 
to it with pride and exultation as a proof of what 
English energy has accomplished, and what English 
industry can do? Into its beautiful harbours ships 
are pouring from each country of the civilized globe, 
while from them as many more are departing, freighted 
with the rich products of her natural wealth and 
industry. Here is food too for the philosopher as well 
as the patriot! What, though upwards of fifteen 
thousand miles and mighty oceans intervene between 
Australia and her dependency, English feelings, 
English objects, and English pursuits there predomi- 
nate,—her influence creates—her power commands 
—the same tastes pervading, the same topics exciting, 
and the same mother-words lisped, as in her own in- 
fant cradles. From the same altars the same creed is 
acknowledged, and to the same throne of grace the 
Great Dispenser of all good is supplicated in the same 
prayers ! 

The great cities of the earth have passed away, “ and 
made no sign;” the scholar and the antiquary cannot 
even agree as to their site. The glory is departed 
from Athens, and Rome is her own melancholy monu- 
ment. May not England anticipate the same doom ? 
May not the capital of the world share the same fate 
as prouder capitals have before her? May not our 
prolific soil be exhausted, the seat of our manufac- 
tures be removed, the resources of our national wealth 
be dried up or exhausted ?—Yes, as far as this small 
plot of earth is concerned; but what is to prevent her 
empire over the seas being maintained in a wider field 
for action, where her energies will have a bolder and 
freer scope? 

“What though the temple from its base decline ? 
Its hallowed things may deck another shrine. 
What though thou perish on the northern wave ? 
Thy phoenix spirit shall escape that grave! 
Thy fame shall mock the wasting flood of years— 
Worlds are thy children, continents thy heirs ! 
I see them in the east, and in the west, 
Where’er the ocean heaves her troubled breast; 
Wide o’er the regions of the setting sun, 
Where mighty streams through vast savannahs run ; 
’Mid woods coéval with the land they shade, 
And bright wing’d birds in every sunny glade ; 
’Mid lakes, whose deeps the plummet’s search defy, 
And hills that hide their summits in the sky; 
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Where to the wandering eye, a world appears 
Veil’d in the mystery of four thousand years— 
I see thy children, children spread afar, 

And gather up thy arts of peace and war.” * 


Yes! it needs no great stretch of the imagination 
to prefigure the seat of the English Empire removed 
to a country, already its own adopted child, almost 
boundless in extent, the parts already discovered 
being nearly as large as the whole continent of 
Europe, forming as it does a portion of the globe 
already too unwieldy to be placed within any of its 
former divisions, and demanding one for itself alone. 
With every capability and variety of soil and climate 
—in general nearer to her other dependencies, in- 
cluding Canada, both the Indies, the Oriental Archi- 

lago, those numerous islands in the Polynesia, in the 

‘acific Ocean, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, 
from which it is barely separated—and in all of which 
civilization is not only dawning, but its sun has almost 
risen, all revolving like satellites round the star of 
nations,— Australia may be considered as that part of 
the British Empire which the prophetic eye regards as 
the future seat of English power. Great Britain may 
become classic ground ; and centuries hence, pilgrims 
may wander over the deserted and moss-grown streets 
of London ; yet what patriot would feel his amor 
patria wounded in the foreknowledge that the sun of 
English power may set in its present northern sphere, 
to rise again in the East, in another region, not less 


* T. K. Hervey’s Australia. 
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English because a mighty ocean divides it from the 
maternal soil. 

These are speculations, we admit,—that they are wild 
or premature we deny ; but they suggest mighty con- 
siderations, of which the ultimate fate of a great nation 
—the most favoured under heaven—is the chief. 
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“Give me good wine,— 
Wine is the word that glads the heart of man ; 
And minc’s the house for wine.” 
Tre New Inn. 


Brerore the great Fire of London in 1666, and Lon- 
don reviving in unwonted splendour under the genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the highway to Westminster 
by Ludgate and Charing Cross wore a look in every 
way different from its present every-day appearance. 
There .was scarce a shop-front of glass in the whole 
line,—goods were exposed for sale either in small 
pent-houses abutting from the main building, or in 
booths such as we see still at country fairs. Temple 
Bar was a plain barrier or postern, very unlike the 
present archway of Wren'’s making; the pavement 
for the foot passengers seemed very undecided in its 
extent, and the carriage-way altogether unlike the 
Holyhead Road or the even surface of Fleet Street or 
the Strand as we now see them. The chief moving 
portion of the street (for it is to Fleet Street we refer) 
was made of waggons, somewhat unwieldy, but pic- 
turesque in make; a stray carriage or sedan; witha 
citizen on his quiet palfrey, and a gallant or two of 
the West End breed, mounted on mettlcd horses, and 
dressed to the last point of fashionable perfection. 
The foot passengers were gentlemen of the Inns of 


Court, tradesmen, and men of Change. A house here 
and there was of brick—few were of stone—and the 
majority were of wood, with picturesque fronts and 
gables, and occasionally a rude carving on each side 
of the upper portions of the house, rough in execu- 
tion and Gothic and grotesque in conception. To 
call attention to their ill-displayed assortment of 
wares, the tradesmen employed their apprentices, lads 
like Frank Tunstall and Jin Vin, to draw the eye of 
a likely passenger to thcir masters’ wares by a cla- 
morous roll-call of goods and chattels, with the ever- 
recurring, ‘* What dye lack ?”” like the ‘‘ Buy, buy, 
buy,” of the butchers in.Newport Market. Some of 
the nobility had their houses in this street with their 
gardens extending to the river side, as the Temple 
Gardens extend to this duy: the Inns of Court 
and Law were off the street, and Alsatia too was at 
hand. Dr. Donne was the vicar of St. Dunstan's; 
but the savages that struck the hours on the church 
clock, to the joy and wonderment of many, were 
not then in existence. Isaak Walton’s house was 
near the Bar; while where Child’s Place is now, stood 
the Devil Tavern, the favourite resort of Ben Jonson, 
and all who desired to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. 
This tavern in its exterior gave, like the majority of 
the then London houses, no great promise of the com- 
fort and good cheer within, though for the days when 
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Jonson reigned there, it was one of the better sort of 
street tenements. The doorway was neat even to a 
fault, and the small diamond-shaped panes in the 
windows clean even to a nicety. The porchway 
was filled with rosemary and flowers. The sign that 
hung outside gave rise to mans a hearty laugh, for it 
was at once humorous and local in its allusions. The 
Devil was seen, (and a good sized stage Devil in ap- 
pearance he was,) having his nose, not tweaked, but 
pulled till, ‘* Lord how he roared again,” by the 
Saint to whom the parish church was dedicated. St. 
Dunstan was seen in a kind of saint-like exultation, 
and the whole sign was no common piece of pictorial 
workmanship. Above this humorous sign-board was 
the Sun, Phcebus-Apollo, and the name of the land- 
lord, to wit, Simon Wadloe. Underneath was seen, 
in raised gold letters— 


Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 


A better landlord or a kinder-hearted man than 
Simon Wadloe never existed. His was a roguish eye, 
and a ready and a witty tongue. His look was— 


Rosy and reverend, though without a gown, 


and Simon ‘‘ brewed good drink for gentlemen :” he 
drank freely himself, was a judge of wines, and even 
of * viler liquors ;”’ for, like Chaucer's cook— 


Well could he know a draught of London Ale. 


Aye, and a good glass of Bordeaux-wine withal; for 
Simon, from the Docks in Tower Street to the Royal 
Cellars at Whitehall, was famous for picking and 
choosing, and selling pure and honestly. There was 
no “allaying Thames” in what Wadloe sold. He 
drove a good trade, and was known from Mile-end to 
Marylebone—from Whitechapel to Whitehall, known, 
too, and respected. 

The flooring of Wadloe’s doorway was of red brick, 
covered with clean rushes. His own sanctum or bar 
was richly ornamented with all the materials for drink 
and drinking: forbye a fine red-cheeked, ripe-lipped, 
well-shaped wife, and a comely daughter, some seven- 
teen, the very image of them both. The variety of 
drinking-cups were in measure and fashion almost 
endless. Some of elm, some of box, some of maple, 
some of holly ; with mazers and broad mouthed dishes 
from a pottle to a pint, and from a pint toa gill, 
noggins, whiskins, piggins, crinzes, ale-bowls, wassail- 
bowls, parcel-gilt goblets, court-dishes, tankards and 
cans; with cups made of horns of beasts, of cocoa- 
nuts and gourds, ostrich-eggs and shells of fish, shining 
like mother-of-pearl. These were above, while below 
were seen small-jacks tipt with silver, the great black- 
jacks such as the Christ’s Hospital boys still use, and 
the court-bombards, which, when the French first saw, 
“ they reported at their return into their country, that 
the Englishmen drank their commoner kind of liquors 
out of their own boots.” 

The rooms in Wadloe’s house were not distinguished 
as ours are now. Names supplied the place of nume 
bers, There was the Half-Moon, the Portcullis, the 
Pomegranate, the Three Tuns, the Cross Keys, the 
Vine, the Queen’s Head, the Crown, the Dolphin and 
the Bell, one and all so styled from the figures on the 
arras with which they were hung. ; 

But the chief room was ‘‘ The Apollo,” a handsome, 
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large and lofty room, with a gallery for music at the 
upper end. In this room was held the Apolio Club 
—a collection of choice spirits brought together by 
the directing genius of Jonson. Over the door, in gold 
letters, and on a black ground, were the following 
verses :— 


Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos, his tower-bottle : 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers; 

He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 

Those dull girls no good can mean us ; 

Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted : 

Ply it and you all are mounted. 

'Tis the true Phoebian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker ; 

Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 

Welcome all who lead or follow, 4 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 





Above the door was the bust of Ben, the founder. 

This room (for we defend the system of describing 
old upholstery) was fitted all round with a panelling of 
oak, carved fom the plain skirting of the floor to the 
rich timbered ceiling above. Two rows of medallions 
in high relief ran all along the upper lines of the room 
—medallions such as Torrigiano would have carved 
and Walpole purchased—such as we see at the Sun 
Tavern at Kelvedon, in Essex, to this day. The fire- 
place carried its proud height to the very rafters of the 
ceiling. Its open and capacious mouth was filled with 
flowers, a branch of the glossy and poetic bay-tree sur- 
mounting all. Tables of elegant workmanship, and 
chairs as varied in shape as the drinking-cups to be seen 
below at the bar, stood on a Kidderminster carpet, 
then a dear article and of rarity. The rules of the 
Ttoom, cut in marble, and of Ben Jonson’s ordaining, 
were let into a panel over the fire-place. They were 
in Latin, and twenty-four in number, all convivial and 
sententious. 

Tt was a fine day in June, and some time in the 
teign of the martyr Charles, that as the cry descended 
to the bar of “ Score a pint of bastard in the Dolphin,” 
and Wadloe’s wife was busy chalking up the debt, a tall 
figure, somewhat up in years and apparently fatigued, 
was seen to enter within the bar of the Devil Tavern. 
His suit wasof black, neither in the fashion nor out of it; 
his make large and corpulent, with an ungracious gait, 
but one that told of activity in former times. His eyes 
were large and lustrous, and his whole face great with 
thought, and, though scorbutic, highly interesting. 
There was a perpetual play of humour and merriment 
upon his lips, and he wore the air of no common, 
every-day character. 

The drawers bowed becomingly as he entered, and 
in taking his short cloak and sword from him, were 
interrupted by Wadloe, who assisted in such offices 
the more favoured of his guests. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the stranger in black to the fair hostess at the bar, 
“the Duke looks well and hearty ; nothing seems to 
go wrong with Simon, nor with you, Mistress Marga- 
ret, nor my pretty god-child there: I seldom come to 
see you now,—I am not what I was, and it is a long 
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way from Westminster here; but I must move nearer 
ou, for Simon’s house is rife with old doings. One 
ecomes younger in thought as he enters. But have 
the guests come yet? Is Dick here? or have you seen 
Sir John?” These questions and others answered, 
the stranger was conducted up the stairs of the tavern, 
that seemed familiar enough to his feet. 

The stranger had not many minutes ascended the 
stairs, with all the satisfaction of one who looked upon 
the place as his own best home, before a very different 
kind of guest was seen to enter the Devil Tavern. 
Youth, handsomeness, gaiety, and intellect were on his 
countenance, his step was easy, clean, and graceful ; 
his body, though slender, wall praneeonel and up- 
right; his hands, for one was uncovered, aristocratically 
small and white; his legs manly, and his feet in what 
the painters call in exact keeping with his figure. Nor 
had he allowed his person to want any of the recom- 
mendations which dress could lend it. The cultivated 
finish of the man was at once perceptible in the ease 
of his acknowledgments—the gaiety of the man of 
pleasure in the way he smiled upon and spoke to the 
daughter of the host and hostess. He had thought it 
asin to have passed beauty by without a smile of in- 
telligent admiration. 

Our gay gallant had lingered in all likelihood at the 
bar of the tavern, had not the entry of two young gen- 
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tlemen at that moment put a stop to the flowing faci- 
lity of his ee and that grace and manner of com: 
pliment and remark which he understood so well in all 
its moods and tones and bearings. ‘¢ What, Sir John,” 
said the more unreserved of the two, who knew his man, 
‘still unchanged ! still unchanged !”—* Ah! are you 
here?” he replied. ‘ O yes, still unchanged. It were 
a crime to unnotice nature in her utmost loveliness. 
Mine is the homage which man pays, or ought to pay, 
to beauty, in whatever rank of life it is found—in the 
court or in the cottage—at a masque at Whitehall, or 
here at the bar of the Devil Tavern.”—* I’gad, it is 
the old story, Suckling,” said his friend, ‘‘ here is the 
poet and the man of pleasure in one. Everything you 
enact or do is your own poetry put into action.” 

“Ah!” said Suckling, laughingly, ‘‘ your Lordship 
knows the vein—it was once your own. But let us 
up to the Apollo, and to the oracle there of our own 
erecting. I love the god that we have set there, and 
long to see our father after his late attack of the palsy, 
which never shook a nobler intellect than his.” 

‘« Never, never,” said the two, as they accompanied 
the gay, the witty, and poetical Suckling to the room 
in the Apollo, where they found several guests as- 
sembled, that seemed, from their greetings, to know 
one another well. r 

Here, surrounded by several friends, stood their 
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oracle, and poetic father: for the fine large figure in 
black we have before attempted to describe, was no 
less a person than Ben Jonson, who, in advancing to 
welcome his guests, was shaken most heartily by the 
hand by the three that had recently entered. ‘* My 
Lord, Iam glad to see you—the name of Falkland has 
ever been dear to me; and you, Sir Henry, (for the 
friend was Sir Henry Morison,) 


Two names of friendship, but one star, 


I wish you both most heartily welcome here : and you, 
SirJohn, not less so. My son Randolph, who writes 


all like a man, is burning with desire to see you. My 
man, Dick Brome, is known to you all, and Dick can 
need no recommendations.” The several parties here 
accosted one another in the most friendly and fraternal 
manner. 

But who is to relate the doings and sayings of that 
evening—as well may we endeavour to revive the merry 
meetings of the Mermaid, the subtle flames of wit that 
were kindled there, or the bright sayings that passed 
current on such occasions. A painter may as well at- 
tempt to paint the inimitable cestus of the Cyprian 
queen, or supply by colours, and on canyes, the all rare 
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and unapproachable Falstaff. The table talk of aday 
at the Mermaid, with Jonson and Shakespeare, and 
Raleigh and Selden, had required a better Boswell, in his 
best Boswellian mood, to give the drama of the whole; 
a Gurney in short hand, to take the words; and another 
Hogarth to limn the characters as they rose, descended, 
rose, and again declined. 

The supper may, however, be described, for Ben 
has left an invitation to a friend that tells the dishes 
at the table with all the zest of a cook, and the power 
of a poet. ‘Ah! ah!” uttered Jonson, as he saw 
Wadloe ushering in the drawers, and entering with the 
first dish—a good custom, and then in full practice. 
“ But, Simon, are we all here ? Oh! yes, it is all right.” 
The table for the occasion was a round one, and eight 
sat down to a supe of the reign of Charles I. 

A beautiful and exquisitely sententious grace was 
delivered by Jonson, who, when he had reverently 
finished, said aloud to Sir Henry Morison on his left, 
“ This is not to be Acolastus’ wish : 

It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 

The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 
However, I will answer for the Duke that the cates 
are good.” 

‘To set your youthful palates in order,” he went on 
with saying, ‘‘or I may say our palates—for I feel 
among so many friends quite young again—Simon 
has brought some olives and capers, and a salad to 
usher the haunch of mutton, a very ot piece of 
precaution for advancing the appetites of his gayer 
guests.”” 

But not to tire the reader with too much descrip- 
tion, we shall only enumerate a few of the dishes that 
were served up, A couple of hens, short-legged ones, 
with lemon and wine sauce; a coney, a brace of phea- 
sants, woodcocks, landrails, godwits, and a dish of 
larks. A large pigeon pie was in the centre of the 
table. The cheese came last of all, with every fruit 
that an English autumn could then produce. 

The wines were of the choicest flavour and rarity. 
Canary first, the favourite drink of the fine old poet, 
with a variety of the French and Rhenish grape, drunk 
from glasses made in the Whitefriars Glass-house, in no 
humble imitation of the Venetian manner. 

The conversation, timorous and restrained at first in 
its flight, grew, as the evening advanced, and the wines 
Mounted, to a more Jofty and less guarded nature. 
Then it was that Suckling’s gaiety attained its height, 
that Falkland shone forth, that Brome joined in forcibly 
and well, that Randolph spoke like his father Jonson, 
and Jonson like himself in his best time and in all his 
moods, 

The cates, as they were called, removed, and the 
wines in the ascendant, Lord Falkland, in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and fervent voice, proposed the health of Ben 
Jonson, in a cup, he said, of his own very elixir of 
wine, canary. He characterised the genius of the man, 
enforced the obligations he had laid English literature 
under, the delight he had afforded the stage, the good 
example that his works had in inciting others, and of 
the rank he would hold with posterity. ‘Then, changing 
to the subject of the man himself, he touched 
shortly and tenderly upon the varied scenes of his life, 
the friendships he had formed, the men of genius he 
had brought around him, the reverence in which his 
name was held, and the immortality he had bestowed 
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on others: concluding with a fervent wish, most fer- 
vently expressed, for his better health—that though 
his life had been of sufficient duration for his fame, 
it could never be too long for his many friends and 
numberless well-wishers. 

‘* My Lord,” said Jonson, the tear lighting rather 
than overcasting his large and lustrous e es— My 
Lord, my noble Lucius, I may say, and you, my 
friends, T thank you, one and all. “My life has now 
been extended, if not somewhat beyond the average 
Tun of man, at least beyond what many are allowed to 
reach, and I am grateful. I have outlived many 
friends, and laden as I am with sin, have been granted 
years, not of life, but disease— 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk,—doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald aud sear: 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far, in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see } 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 
And I would ape! for the truth of this to myself, 
and to my noble Lucius near me, one grown old to 
little good—the other young in years, but ripe, learned, 
and virtuous. But let me not breathe a breath of dis- 
content against Heaven : [ have seen two generations, 
and still desire to live to see more.” 

The tone and tenor of Falkland’s speech, with the 
subdued melancholy of Jonson’s acknowledgment, 
seemed for a time to dull and deaden the gaiety of the 
evening. Jonson saw this, and turned the discourse 
on Suckling. ‘ We've been talking, I think, my 
dear Suckling, a little out of our usual way: it was 
once out of mine, but you’ve to thank Lord Falkland 
for it. Iam grateful for all he said.” 

“Nor are we less so, Father Ben,” réplied Suck- 
ling; ‘ nor do I see, though the tone of your matter 
was a little out of place, that either of you broke 
through your Leges Convivales, or Code Ben Jonson. 
I think, my Lord, (addressing Lord Falkland,) we should 
fine our father, Ben, in a bowl of canary, for iiot 
having framed a rule prohibiting the Dr. Donne-like 
melancholy of his tavern-rejoinder.” 

“Oh! well,” said Jonson, “I consent, I consent— 
here, drawer, a bowl of the Duke’s best canary, in his 
best parcel-gilt bowl,—though if the rule was added, 
it would stand no chance of being broken in upon, 
were the world made up of men like our gay, clever, 
and light-hearted Suckling, who lives for pleasure and 
the Piccadilly Bowling-green.” 

The drawer entering with the bowl, Jonson was 
heard reciting above breath a favourite little poem of 
his own composition— 

Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 

That I may see the plump Lyzus swim, 

Above the brim: 

I'd drink as I would write, 

In flowing measure filled with flame and sprite. 
«« That,” added Jonson, for he rose at the last to be 
perfectly audible —‘*¢ that I made one night at the 
Mermaid, when Will Shakespeare was there, and, let 
me see, Michael and a few others—” 

“Tlove it the best of all your small poems,” said 
Randolph, “‘even better than your request for eye and 
lip service from your lady-love.”—“ I love it, too, as 
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Randolph does,” said Suckling. ‘‘Butwhat a night was 
that at the Mermaid. I would have taken twenty years 
upon my life, and a disease or two into the bargain, to 
have been but a listener there : I loveShakespeare, for if 
ever a man wrote from a full soul, and when his own 
fine thoughts impelled him, it was he. His very embroi- 
deries would turn to silver in the melting-pot.” 

‘He was a great man,” said Jonson, ‘ with all his 
faults. There was ever more in him to praise than 
pardon. I loved the man, and do honour to his me- 
mory on this side idolatry as much as any. For the 
time in which he appeared, and with his education, 
which was mean in the beginning, and little attended 
to in after life, I consider Shakespeare to have been 
the greatest genius the world ever saw. He wrote 
with such readiness that it became a fault with him. 
The stream of invention he had in abundance, a fine 
fancy, great perception of character, infinite humour, 
a command of language, and with wit at will. The 
commonest stage story that scarce chirped, so callow 
was it when it cried, touched by his all-reviving genius, 
started into life, and what was at first worthless as a 
whole, became, at his call, stuff of another make. He 
is to be tried by no rules, for if so, you condemn him, 
and render him an injustice. He is to be judged by 
what he attempted to perform,—to produce a plot for 
stage representation probable in its origin and in its 
consequences, strong and picturesque in its characters 
and situations, pert and lively in its dialogues;—all this 
he did, and he gained his end.” 

“ Nay,” added Suckling, encouraged by the warmth 
of Jonson’s commendations, ‘‘ I would add, that in two 
of his Roman plays, ‘Coriolanus’ and ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
he had outstripped all his better-educated contempo- 
raries, and brought old Rome before us, in her rites and 
ceremonies, in her men and in her manners, perfectly, 
plainly, and unmistakingly.” — ‘‘ Stay! stay!’ said 
Randolph, “ you forget, Sir John, our father’s ‘ Cati- 
line’ and ‘Sejanus.’ ”—“ I had not overlooked them,”’ 
continued Suckling,—‘ eae are great productions, 
and justify the designation he bears of ‘ O rare Ben 
Jonson ;’ but—” 

“« They are cold and dead-coloured, our friend Suck- 
ling wouldsay,” Jonson joined in with ; “‘ and I admit 
it; they are too classically correct, too servilely accu- 
rate to the times they touch upon, and want interest 
sufficient to link them to our own. Shakespeare, 
with all his want of art, with little more than North’s 
translation of Plutarch before him, did wonders. The 
stock and bulk of his classical acquirements could not 
colour or even tinge the labours of his pen. Great as he 
is, he had been greater still with education and withcare.” 

«* But,” said Morison, “ tell us, Father Ben, do we 
see Shakespeare properly in his printed plays.”"—“Very 
imperfectly indeed—there is much in his book that 
Will never left us—much was foisted in by the 
players. ‘Andronicus’ and ‘Pericles’ are not his, but 
Greene’s.”—“ The King,” said Falkland, “ has found 
the text so very corrupt, that he has called on Lowin 
and Taylor for perfect copies to be submitted to our fa- 
ther’s supervision, with a view to a more correct pub- 
lication of his plays.” 

“] shall be glad,” said Jonson, ‘to render this 
service to literature for Shakespeare's sake, for his Ma- 
jesty’s,and my own. He it was that recommended me 
to the players to make additions to the old ‘ Jeronymo,’ 
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by far the best play before Kit Marlowe and Will 
Shakespeare came among us. When ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour’ was written, I did not want friends, nor 
did I lose those I had before. I was always envious, 
but mine was the envy of emulation.” 

“O! master, I must ask of you,” said Dick 
Brome, ‘to tell Sir John Suckling the cause of 
Shakespeare's death !’’—‘' Why, my dear friend Dick, 
his was a simple end, though a hasty one. In the 
year 1612, or thereabouts, he had retired to his native 
town, and the banks of his own sweet Avon, with a 
decent competency, the produce of his labours for the 
stage, and of his shares in the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theatres. He had come to town after a two years’ 
absence, to settle something about the lease of a tene- 
ment in London. He looked well, and was fuller in 
the face than when he had left. His wit was as free, as 
natural, and entertaining as ever,—if any thing, it had 
gained. A few of us had a social night with him at 
Greenwich, talking over other days—the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. There were of the party, Mike 
Drayton, Dick Burbage, and his fellows, Hemings 
and Condell, We sat late, drank freely, and foolishly 
enough came poetically home in the water-poet’s boat. 
The day had been very fine, summer-heat almost 
throughout, but it turned chilly in the evening, and 
we had not taken our long cloaks with us. We got 
well enough home, and dear Will Shakespeare re- 
turned to Stratford the next day, complaining of a 
cold. A ride through a heavy rain upset him altoge- 
ther; the cold gained upon him, and in spite of the 
skill of his son-in-law, Hall, and the considerate 
care of his own Anne Hathaway, brave, open-hearted 
Will Shakespeare ceased to exist among us. The 
whole Jooks like a dream to me—and we are to be 
pitied who survive him.” 

*T have his epitaph here, by a young fellow at 
Cambridge,” said Suckling; ‘as it smacks of the 
right vintage I shall read it.” 

** Hold! hold!” said Ben; ‘‘ remember, Sir Joha, 
the Code Ben Jonson, No. 18—what does it say ?— 

‘« Insipida Poemata nulla recitantor.” 


“*T remember,” said Suckling, ‘and in this in- 
stance am not afraid. But Father Ben must read 
them to his sons, for no one reads so well as Ben 
Jonson.” 

Suckling then handed over a paper of verses begin- 
ning— 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones— 

“© QO! these,” said Jonson, ‘ are from a fine soul— 
these are young Milton’s. He will be heard of yet. 
His father, a scrivener in Bread Street, was a great 
frequenter of the Mermaid Tavern. Shakespeare was 
fond of the father, and often had this young Milton, 
when achild, upon his knee.” The verses were then 
tread aloud—Lord Falkland affirming that the writer 
was evidently of Shakespeare's nursing. 

At ‘‘a wee short hour ayont the twal,” the servants 
of Falkland, Suckling and Morison, entered the room 
of the Apollo, with their masters’ smoking-pipes. 
Old Wadloe carried Jonson’s, and the drawers those 
for Randolph and Dick Brome. 

“ Bring us the pure weed here, Simon,” said Lord 
Falkland. 

“My Lord,” said Jonson, “Sim never drugs his 
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tobacco; there is no coltsfoot in what he supplies his 
friends with. Old Dick Rundletson, at the Mermaid, 
wee, could get Sir Walter better than what Simon 
sells.” 

‘My Lord,” said Simon, evidently nettled at the 
idea that there was a bad article of any description in 
his house;—‘* My Lord, I served my time with old 
Rundletson, and I speak it fearlessly out,—there was 
not a better judge of tobacco from the Tower to Ty- 
burn than Richard Rundletson.” 

“« And you may add,” said Randolph, ‘ that Sim 
is his true and well-deserving successor.” 

“‘T like,” said Lord Falkland, ‘ to throw a doubt 
on the genuineness of Simon’s stock; he gets quite 
warm in his own defence, and speaks with afi the con- 
fidence of injured purity.” 

The clouds of tobacco that filled the Apollo did not 
check or conceal the course of the bow! and bottle. 
Stories, lewd in their nature, and in their manner of 
telling, were told in thick succession. Jonson had an 
inexhaustible stock, which he told with a glee and a 
quiet humour never surpassed. Randolph told a few 
and of the best about his fellow-collegians. Lord 
Falkland, of the Irish nation, his father’s stories before 
him ; and Suckling, entertaining anecdotes of the ladies 
at court, seasoned with scandal of the most amusing 
kind. Laugh succeeded laugh, peal upon peal, 
merriment upon merriment. The wine-cup rose and 
rose again, yet no one present was more than dashed 
or sprinkled with what they had taken—for hard 
drinking was a vice then in its full vigour of per- 
fection. 

The pointed wit, the lively anecdote, and the naked 
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allusion, have not been allowed to reach our time. Of 
that night there is nothing left but the memory. We 
take the excellence of the jests and jokes upon hear- 
say, as we do the fame of the Grecian painters. 

It is said that Jonson, towards that witching hour of 
time,— 





‘When day and night 
Are standing in each other's light,— 

seemed rapt in his own meditations. Snatches of 
verses were heard indistinctly from his lips; some, 
however, clearer than others. This was heard fully 
and fairly :— 

O 1 if my temples were distained with wine, 

And girt in girlonds of wild yvie twine, 

How I could rear the Muse on stately stage, 

And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 

With quaint Bellona in her equipage. 
‘“* That might have been,” he added ; “ but I am old 
now, and my sons have succeeded me, and well and 
worthily too. There’s Randolph, who writes all like 
aman, making his Acolastus speak better than my 
Sir Epicure Mammon. My noble Lucius has the 
divine god within his veins; and Sir John there has 
the muse to himself in her gayest moods,—while Dick, 
professing my old arts, has gained no more than he 
most richly merits. But I see my noble Lucius is for 
off,—that Suckling is asleep, and the real Apollo is 
once more within his own oracle.” 

Daylight was the linkboy home to the whole party ; 
Ben Jonson excepted, who slept till twelve next day 
in the Dolphin, when he rose refreshed, with his fa- 
vourite dish before him of a cold turkey-pie and a 
draught of malmsey. 
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On stream, why flowest thou 
Fleetly and fast ? 

Like an hour goest thou 
Into the past. 


Thou lovest rapid wings, 
As if they brought 

Oblivion of many things 
That thou lov’st not. 


Stream—stream, we travel thus 
From the green earth : 
Destiny speaks to us 
In woe and mirth ! 


Death is for ever nigh, 
Like a quick power, 

Telling us we must die 
Every hour. 


When the plants change their hue— 
When the leaves fall 

When the few friends we knew 
Come not at all. 


When we are bidden forth 
To the dim room, 

Where lies the wreck of worth 
Deck’d for the tomb. 


E’en on the bridal-day 

Still comes the thought — 
“Let it be e’er so gay, 

Yet it is nought!” 


Oh stream, thy waters, too, 
Murmur the same— 

“* None shall again renew 
Life’s fitful game!” 


All things the truth betray, 
Glad though they seem— 
Ever they show or say 
“ Life’s but a dream !” 


I, too, am hasting fast, 
Worthless and worn, 
Scorning the life that’s past 
With a deep scorn. A. 






Oo U 
might 
travel 
many a 
league, 
and ne- 
ver meet with village inn so 
picturesque or so antique as 
ours. You might traverse 
many a broad acre of dingle, 
wood, and park, and yet not 
see so brave, so fair a 
1 as that which covers with its 
f mighty arms the;time-worn sign that 
/ swings before our humble hostelry. 
' It stands in solitary majesty, leaf- 
less and bare, a grim, gaunt ske- 
leton, the huge anatomy of a strong-limbed giant, 
its summer bravery put off, its leafy gloriousness 
departed, its many-hued autumnal robe stript from it, 
and trodden down to mingle with the sodden soil be- 
neath. Centuries have rolled over it, and generations 
passed it by, and still it towers in altitude, in beauty, 
and in bulk, the same. Lichens cling firmly to its 
rugged bark, and mosses drapery its hardy roots; but 
they become it, as hoary hairs become the veteran ; 
they are gnomonic of a rare old age—old age without 
its concomitant decay. They must have been coeval 
—oak and house; and he who reared the one must 
surely have committed to the earth the tiny acorn 
ae whose grave sprung up the Titan vastness of the 
other. 












But the inn! didst ever see a crazier pile ?—an edi- 
fice so nodding, tottering, curious and uncouth? Story 
overtopping story, and a row of heavy gables, som- 
brous and uniform, ornate with cunning carving, worm- 
eaten and somewhat defaced withal, lifting their peaked 
summits aboye the sunken windows, the redundant 
cornices, quaint corbels, vacant niches, brackets and 
bas-reliefs, which diversify and decorate the motley 
aspect of the “ Royal Oak.” 

It hath had its mutations—that way-side alehoase ; 
and the rude effigies which rustic art hath traced upon 
its sign-board, have changed as often as the blazon of 
the royal shield. When its walls first rose, the her- 
mit’s stirring call to arms was ringing through the 
realms of Christendom, and noble blood was shed like 
rain upon the thirsty soil of Palestine. Then, the 
“Red Cross” became the rendezvous for village gos- 
sips; and if, perchance, some humble palmer sought 
the shelter of its roof, daylight would dawn before the 
throng dispersed whom curiosity had convened to hear 
the wonder-teeming tales with which the wanderer 
regaled the greedy ears of that attentive company. 

Anon, when many an eventful year had run its 
course, and the Crusades were numbered with the by- 
gone things of an imperfectly remembered past, the 
“Harry Tudor” swung from before the village inn; 
and crippled veterans, who had been eye-witnesses of, 
and actors in, the sanguinary and merciless wars of 
the Roses, met in the summer evenings beneath the 
verdurous roof spread out by that all-sheltering oak, 
and spun interminable recitals (that varied with the 
occasion and the audience) of Hexham’s total rout—of 
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Stamford’s fierce, disastrous fray—of Barnet’s Sabbath 
fight, and Bosworth’s bloody field. 

Once more the sign was changed, and Harry Tu- 
dor’s sharp and thoughtful face was hidden beneath 
a patch of sober, russet-coloured paint. True to the 
spirit of the age, the shuffling close-cropped tapster 
(of the period of the Commonwealth) scrawled on his 
board the hackneyed watchword, which certain of the 
Republicans had adopted—* God encompasseth us!” 
That, we may be sure, was never destined to survive 
the Restoration; and in its stead, there was accord- 
ingly displayed as reasonable a resemblance of the oak 
of Boscobel as the limner’s fancy could devise. And 
often renewed as it has been, still does the sign revive, 
while under it we read the well-known name of its 
hearty honest host, “ John Summers.” 

Pondering upon the name, something of his past 
history occurs to mind,—scattered reminiscences that 
were silently fading out of memory. Five and twenty 

ears ago John Summers was a handsome stripling, 
ight of heart and blithe of limb, and somewhat of a 
wag to boot; indeed, the very life and soul, main- 
spring, projector, promoter, and part-perpetrator, of 
every freak and frolic that from time to time enlivened 
and excited the less inventive, less mercurial, less en- 
thusiastic minds of our good friends and old fami- 
liars, the villagers of . Supreme in —— steeple, 
lord paramount of bells and bell-ringers, marshal of 
Christmas minstrels, comptroller of festivities at 
Easter and at Whitsuntide, grand caterer at harvest- 
homes, chief of the commissariat at the banquets of 
the club, joker in ordinary and extraordinary at wed- 
dings, umpire at cricket-matches, director of bonfires 
and fireworks on each recurring Guy Fawkes day,— 
what a perfect Proteus was honest John! 

He had a brother, too, (‘‘alas! that had, how sad 
@ passage ’tis!””) of a temperament so opposite, and 
disposition so dissimilar, that at times one almost felt 
disposed to doubt their consanguinity. Abstracted, 
reserved, contemplative, and naturally of a proud, un- 
bending mind, the contrast which the character of 
Edward Summers presented to his elder brother’s, 
was obvious to the most superficial, the most carcless 
of observers. As they grew to manhood, this diversity 
of character, and the differing tendencies of their pur- 
suits, went far to dissociate and divide them. The 
elder, as we have intimated, was somewhat of a free- 
hearted, jovial, roystering fellow, could troll a catch, 
and frame a reasonable after-dinner speech, pithy and 

ertinent withal; was unrivalled as a rifle shooter, 
famous at fly-fishing, expert at quoits, and, as a crick- 
eter, was justly noted for his scientific batting. Ed- 
ward, on the other hand, almost effeminately delicate 
in person, found no enjoyment in the rough but manly 
pastimes of his brother, viewed his celebrity in those 
respects with something like contempt, acknowledged 
no community with his companions, and concentrated 
all his energies in the cultivation of his talents as a 
self-taught painter. Such profitless expenditure of 
time, it must not be concealed, was viewed with grave 
concern by one whose knowledge of cartoons was 
limited to certain scores chalked with scholastic regu- 
larity upon a cupboard door within the bar ; and whose 
poneseler was limited to a series of brightly-co- 
loured representations of a fox-chace, which, together 
with a pair of dingy caricatures, graced the club-room 
of the “ Royal Oak.” In fact, paternal prudence au- 
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gured but ominously of the future from the experience 
of a costly, and (in so far as emolument was concerned) 
an unproductive past. 

Meantime, the thoughts of both the brothers were 
simultaneously directed into one and the same chan- 
nel—a channel easily surmised. Both fell suddenly in 
love! A childish play-mate, a relative by some re- 
mote affinity, who, years before, had parted from the 
village as a merry, hoyden girl, chiefly remembered by 
reason of the exceeding and never-failing mirthfulness 
of a most sunshiny disposition, returned to it a matured 
and really dazzling beauty ; a girl still in years, but 
in height, in figure, and in mind, awoman. She soon 
became the “‘cynosure of neighb’ring eyes,” and was 
as much an object of admiration among the rising 
bachelors of , as (truth must be told) of envy, 
and (occasionally) of detraction, among the compara- 
tively slighted maidens of the village. With both the 
Summers’s, the intercourse of childhood was presently 
renewed ; and with the younger, in all its early warmth. 
Perhaps the pride which woman naturally feels at 
seeing a proud man kneeling at her feet, vanes con- 
quest maine in proportion to the difficulty of its ac- 

juirement than its actual worth, or perhaps (so contra- 
aactory is the human heart) a sentiment of admiration 
for peculiarities of character so diametrically opposed 
to those which marked her own, influenced Lucy 
Frazer in her choice. But be it as it may, Edward 
Summers was the accepted lover. 

Well might the unsuccessful suitor, who had seen 
his junior brother’s claims es to his, feel with 
some bitterness the slight thus put upon him ; for if 
ever there was human being whose peculiar privilege 
it seemed to be to communicate to those within her 
sphere a happiness that was perfectly contagious, 
that being was Lucy Frazer. You could not tell from 
what precise source it sprung, nor how communicated. 
She looked a volume of unutterable kindness. The 
comprehensive benevolence of her soul appeared lite- 
rally to find an utterance in every glance that emanated 
from her large and lustrous eyes; and when her lips 
broke into smiles, it came like some most welcome 

h of sunshine, a pleasant prelude to the music of 
fe voice. 

John Summers, however, was a philosopher, and his 

hilosophy was of an eminently practical order. Had 
it been otherwise, the placidity and equanimity of mind 
with which he bore his disappointment, after the first 
transient ebullition of chagrin had passed away, would 
have been infinitely less than that which he displayed 
upon the occasion. Other cares and other considera- 
tions shortly afterwards occupied his mind. The old 
man, his father, fell suddenly a victim to anattack of apo- 
plexy, and the “Royal Oak” devolved in consequence 
upon the elder, while a legacy of some three or four 
hundred pounds fell to the hevtape of the younger 
Summers! This, to the latter, was a godsend he had 
scarcely ventured to anticipate; it seemed to offer him 
a footing from which he might in time attempt to scale 
the very topmost round of Fortune’s ladder. 

Full of high hopes and sanguine expectations, 
coloured with the glowing promise of a brilliant future, 
—a promise that was destined never to be realized, — 
he married, received his patrimony, and flung himself 
adventurously on the metropolis—launched, with a 
flowing sail, upon the eddying sea in which so ey 
a noble heart has been engulfed. But the skill whi 
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was the wonder of a village, was no meet rival for the 
excellence schooled, disciplined, and matured within a 
city’s teeming sphere. A self-humiliating truth like 
this was slow to force itself upon his mind, and reluc- 
tantly received, when it had gained admission there. 
Three years he lived upon the fruits of that economy 
which a thrifty parent had sedulously practised for the 
space of thirty; though subsidiary means were now 
and then derived from his professional labours, such 
subsidies were rare and scanty. The last remnant of 
the legacy vanished ere long. Then came the bitter- 
ness of hope deferred,—the incessant but inoperative 
struggles of a mind inadequately framed to wrestle 
with the difficulties which pressed upon his path,— 
the gradual demolition of every anticipation most des- 
perately clung to and most inveterately cherished, — 
the slow approaches of inevitable penury,—the pro- 
gressive rclinquishment of little luxuries at first, and 
then of comforts, and then of actual necessaries. By 
all these gradations—step by step—the lowest deep of 
verty was painfully attained. But even this, which 
fey down hope and health before it,—the hideously 
palpable reality which rose up in place of all the 
pleasant visions shaped with such ease, and abandoned 
with such reluctance and regret,—even this was 
owerless to vanquish pride. And hence the brother 
fe had rivalled, but in whose love he still maintained 
a place, was kept profoundly ignorant of the clouds 
which now were settling down so heavily upon the 
patronless artist’s prospects. 

What the wife felt, and never uttered—submitted to 
and never murmured ; how patiently she toiled, and 
never spoke of weariness, —suffered in heart and mind, 
and yet could wear a smile,—could still whisper en- 





Hard by the narrow plot of ground which hides 
beneath the grassy ridges on its surface the moulder- 
ing dust of successive generations, the resting place 
alike of wrinkled age and soft-cheeked infancy ;—so 
near to it, indeed, that towards sun-down the shadow 
of the old church tower darkens the little porch, 
and when the Sabbath-day services commence, the 
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couragement, still caress, and never weep but when 
alone,—would be a painful speculation, and yet not 
profitless. If the heroism of the poor, the noble, the 
enduring fortitude of woman, more especially in her 
severest trials, her most intense distress, were chroni- 
cled—ay, simply noted down in all their naked truth, 
—those chronicles would glorify our common nature, 
and put to shame the glowing narratives in which his- 
torians too studiously have sought to embalm and per- 
petuate the madness, the folly and the lust of many 
of the misnamed heroic, and many of the misnamed 


t. 

‘We wander from the thread of our discourse, which 
now assumes a gloomier texture. Poor Summers 
declined ae forbade all application to his brother 
—sickened—grew hopelessly delirious—waned with 
the waning season—and “ perished in his pride!” At 
such a juncture, it became imperative upon the part of 
Lucy to inform the brother of her loss, and this she 
did, not without some trepidation and misgivings. 
When the intelligence was thus broken to him, Fe 
neither raved, nor tore his hair in agony, nor would 
permit the paroxysms of an ineffectual grief to have 
the mastery of his mind. Mourn for the dead he 
did, unquestionably, and laid his brother’s ashes in a 
grave beside his father’s, with such solemnity and 
undissimulated sorrow as testified the earnestnes? 
with which, at heart, he loved him. But the living 
had their claims upon his s: pathy ; and with a deli- 
cacy that was strangely blended with the naturally 


frank and warm-hearted manner in which his kind- 
nesses were generally performed, he proceeded to pro- 
ee a home for the widow and the orphan of his 
brother. 


organ’s swell is audible in every chamber, stood 
(as still there stands) a cottage that then had been 
for some time tenantless,—a dwelling like that of 
the poet, parva sed apta. This did the thoughtful 
care of honest John select for those whose welfare now 
became his favourite concern. It was thenceforth a 
choice amusement to him, an employment into which 
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he entered with an almost boyish zealousness, to make 
it habitable,—to furnish it according to the fancied 
tastes of Lucy,—to call to mind the predilections which 
he remembered her to have expressed when but a 
laughter-loving maiden, whom it seemed impossible 
that calamity could ever touch,—to carry there the 
high-backed, velvet-cushioned, oaken chair (a family 
heir-loom) in which she used sometimes to sit, and 
bid the brothers jestingly kneel down and pay their 
sovereign mistress fealty,—to add, besides, some fa- 
yourite ornaments of antique rarity, that at the same 
time had attracted her regard,—to till the garden, 
clear the walks, plant its neglected beds with flowers, 
prune the redundant branches of the vines and fruit 
trees; and, in fine, to make it what was, and is,—an 
enviable haven for the shelter and security of one, 
upon whose gentle nature the tempests of the world 
had early and in rapid sequence spent their shocks. 

It would have done your heart good to have seen 
John Summers thus employed, and afterwards to have 
witnessed the glow of honest pride which mantled on 
his comely visage when he led the widow and her 
orphan thither, and when he heard her falter forth her 
approbation and her gratitude. And if in very thank- 
fulness she gave the feelings of her full heart vent in 
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a copious flood of tears,—and if John’s eyes grew like- 
wise moist, and if his voice wavered like a girl's, when 
he assured her he would ever be to her a brother,—and. 
if he felt uncomfortably awkward—he knew not how 
—in the contemplation of the happiness he had cf- 
fected, and could only answer in reply to frequent 
thanks, “God bless you both!” and wondered how his 
ae could be so dazzled by the sunshine, and pressed 
the little one until his tiny hand was almost flattened 
in his uncle’s grasp,—surely on such occasion it was 
only natural. 

Why prolong the narrative? Is not John Summers 
still the landlord of the ‘Royal Oak,’’ a substantial 
man in purse and person—still a bachelor, and, in re- 
demption of his promise, a brother to the widow? Is 
not the artist’s relict a tenant of that pretty cottage 
near the church? And is not her handsome son the 
very image of his ill-starred father, excepting that his 
mind is rather moulded in the fashion of his gentle 
mother’s? 

Fortune has prospered both; and a competence 
bequeathed to Lucy by a distant relative of her 
mother’s, enables her now to mitigate with liberal hand 
the sorrows and distress of which she herself has felt 
the weight and known the bitterness. J.8. 


OR, IDLE INNY. 


AN IRISH FAIRY TALE. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L’ESTRANGE. 


An old moss-covered, clay-built cottage, nearto the little 
oad that winds round the base of the celebrated Mul- 
Jaghmast, in the county Kildare, was, many long years 
ago, the residence of the widow Fitzgerald and her only 
daughter. Though the widow was “poor and miser- 
ably old,” with merely the possession of the wretched 
cabin and “a small bit of a garden,” she still boasted 
a high descent. Her constant theme from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, was descanting on the nobi- 
lity and the antiquity of her family and connexions,— 
tracing them, upon her husband’s part, to that chief of 
the name, who came into Ireland with the first chival- 
ric band of iron-clad Anglo-Normans, and, on her own 
side, to the Irish Vesta, the famed Saint Bridget of the 
burning shrine, a ee of the high heroic Milesian 
race; until her daughter’s head was fairly turned, 
listening to the long drawn-out and oft-repeated tales 
of the grandeur and glory of her ancestors. The 
maiden was called Winifred, after some one of the 
ancient and canonized virgins. 

* You know, Inny,” she would say in Irish, “that 
although poverty like a dark cloud has settled on us, 
yet it cannot blacken the brightness of the clear-flowing 
stream ; riches, like the sun, may gild the barren 
moor with its noon-tide beams, but it cannot illumi- 
nate the muddy slough. So hold your head high, 
child of my pune love, nor stoop to mingle with the 
clown and the churl.” 

Now Inny es was really a handsome girl,— 
there was a something in her air and appearance supe- 
rior to the nee of the neighbouring farmers. 
= was wt and fair, with a swan-like neck, and a 
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dove-like eye, glossy raven hair, a delicate blush, 
and a gentle retiring mien. The high and unsuitable 
notions instilled into her mind by her mother had their 
usual evil effect; for thus schooled by the foolish old 
woman, she never condescended to learn any useful art, 
and seldom stirred from morning to night to perform 
any necessary office about their little home. She spent 
the most part of her time in reading whatever books 
she could procure or borrow amongst the neighbouring 
peasantry, and these were mostly of such character, 
that they only served to stimulate those wild and ro- 
mantic sentiments already imparted by her mother. 
When the girls of the other cottages would be busily 
employed spinning, sewing, or knitting, Inny might be 
seen sitting in the sun at her cabin door, beside her 
mother, reading the wonderful adventures of Parismus, 
Parismenes, and Parismenides, Hero and Leander, 
Dorastus and Faunia, (from which Shakes; has 
drawn the “Winter's Evening Tale,”) the notorious 
Don Bellianis of Greece, the redoubtable deeds of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, and the life and 
career of the renowned Redmond O’ Hanlon, the hero 
robber chief of Ireland. The simple dame with open 
mouth devoured these olden legions of giants, enchan- 
ters, and ladies fair, which she believed as firm as faith 
in Gospel truth; and the girl, though half a sceptic, 
had her fancy so filled with heroes, knights, ruffians, 
and queens in distress, that they constantly floated in 
her day dreams and filled her visions of the night. 

In this shadowy world she passed the beginning of 
her days, and many a peasant lad who sought to win 
her love had but to nurse his disappointed a as 
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the reward of his ambition. She spoke in a strain 
which none of them could well understand ; and the 
told their tale in a style so different from that in whic! 
the Green Knight poured forth his passion at the feet 
of the bright Colberta, that she could not avoid turnin 
away quite shocked and disappointed. However, wit 
coming years we gradually emerge from the twilight 
of youth and romance into the glaring day of care and 
reality. Our valleys lie no longer beneath the magic 
mist of fancy, nor our mountains tinged with the 
golden hues of the imagination,—for one side soon 
begins to look drear and lonely, and the other steep and 
sterile. 

In this state of dreamy, unprofitable existence a few 
brief summers passed away; and when at length the 
old woman, fecling her strength decline, could not help 
thinking how desolate her child would be when she 
was no more, she then regretted that Imny had not 
listened to some of the honest youths, who, though so 
much beneath her in birth, were yet so far above her 
in worldly consideration. 

“When I am gone, Inny, darling,” she would cry 
in unavailing regret, ‘who willthen care for the deso- 
late orphan ? who will give the friendless bread to eat? 
—and, misery to think on it! that one of such a race 
should fall so low,—you cannot earn a morsel for your- 
self,—it is useless to expect assistance from our friends 
—for since your father fell into decay, and was taken 
mh from us, the shadow of one of them never dark- 
ened my threshold. Oh! what will become of the 
solitary bird of my widowed nest, when I am no 
more?” 

Although Inny keenly saw all the horrors of her 
situation in perspective, yet, with a daughter's true 
filial devotion, she turned from their contemplation to 
sooth the distress of her mother. 

“Do not fret about me, mother,” shé would say ; 
God, you know, always protects his own; and how 
often have we read of the good and innocent being res- 
cued by His mercy from worse even than poverty— 
from shame and the shadow of death?” 

It was one fervyid day in the middle of summer, as 
Inny was preparing their frugal meal under the di- 
rection of her now almost helpless mother, that a 
young man with a large pack on his back entered the 
cottage. 

“God save all here!”’ said he, seating himself, and 
pete his pack before him on the ground—“ Well, 

ut it is a warm day, and weary to be carrying such a 
load ; and the heat has made me as weak as water with- 
out whiskey.” 

He was a handsome, agreeable young fellow, with a 
free address and an ardent eye; and appeared to belong 
to that class known by the name of pedlars or travel- 
ling merchants. Ile entered into conversation with the 
widow and her daughter, and was evidently attracted by 
the bearing and manners of the latter; while, with the 
tact of his trade, he opened out his bundle before her, 
and displayed its hidden finery to her wondering eyes. 

“See there,” said jhe, “there's a stuff fit for the 
Countess of Kildare, and I am sure it would suit your 
complexion to a hair, ma colleen dhas (my pretty girl) ; 
would you like it?” 

“ And if it is fit for the Countess,” replied the old 
woman, still catching at her favourite theme,’ my 
daughter, poor as she is, might not think it too fine 
for her wearing,—her blood is as noble as any that 
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flows in the veins of either Countess of Earl—she is 
of the same race.” . ie: 

“J could swear she was above the comion,” said 
the ready and flattering pedlar; “‘a body might look 
a long time before he’d meet with such an eye and 
an air among the dodachs’ (churls) daughters about 
the moat.” ; 3 

“ Aye, aye,” responded the dame, “thé sun is the 
sun, let the day be winter or summer.” 

« But look at this,” resumed the pedlar, turning to 
Tnny,—“ there's a scarf that a princess might wear on 
a birth-night ;” and he turned and exhibited it in dif- 
ferent lights. 

“It is beautiful indeed,” remarked Inny with a 
sigh, after feasting her eyes upon its bright shidow- 
ings, leaving it back upon the heap.” 

“There’s velvet for a coif,” said he again, opening 
out a piece of rich murrey-coloured cloth, “real Genoa 
—what a beautiful contrast!” and rolling it into a 
kind of hood he placed it over her dark ticle but 
such hair does not want it,” he added, throwing it 
aside,—‘*’twere a pity to confine those tresses or to 
shade that brow.” : in 

* It is too rich for me entirely, or the like of me,” 
said Inny, still gazing on the finery with an anxious 
eye. 

“ Would you like the stuff?” said the pedlar. “ You 
shall have it a full groat in the ell less than any other 
in the county; take it—I know you would make it look 
so well that I’d sell nothing else for the season.” 

‘I would like it,” sighed Inny; ‘but if a single 
groat would purchase your whole pack, I haven't it at 

resent.” 

«Well, if you haven’t it now, you may another time, 
and to show you I am a different sort of trader from 
my brethren of the pack and the worn wand, you shall 
have the dress until you cari make the money by your 
spinning or knitting; and I promise besides, not to 
hurry you,” replied the pedlar. , 

“No,” said Inny, “I could not think of taking 
what I couldn’t pay for;” and she felt the full force of 
the young man’s remark and her want of industry. 

“Since the decent young man is so good,” inter- 
fered the mother, “you might take his offer, and we 
could pay him from time to time.” 

“Come, keep it and welcome,” said he; “I know it 
leases your fancy, and it will never be said that 
Maurice O'Moore denied a garment to a handsome 

girl of gentle blood, because she didn’t carry the coin 
on the end of her finger.” 2 

Inny was persuaded to keep the stuff and scarf, and 
in the spirit of grateful hospitality she detained the 
merchant to partake of their repast. He gazed de- 
lightedly on the gentle Inny; he thought there was an 
extraordinary grace in her every action, and he ima- 
gined that he never tasted so sweet a morsel as that 
prepared and set before him by her fair hands, so that 
iy the time the meal was concluded he had drunk deep 
of the tender passion. $ 

“Now,” said he, “ a sweet Colleen like you must 
have a heap of sweethearts; but when you appearin that 
elegant dress, the numbers that will follow you will be 
beyond countin’,—’twill make you look like a queen.’” 

© Poor Inny,” replied the mother, “ has always 
taken my advice; for though poor, we considered our- 
selves above the people about us;—she has no sweet- 
hearts.” 
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You were right,” ergo the speronant * for 
springing from a good old stock myself, I vowed never 
to take a wife unless f could meet with something 
above the mean-minded. I never considered money an 
object ; but wished to have one genteel and industrious, 


with whom I could share my h and enjoy m 
earnings in love and heppings.” This was Eke 
with a view of finding out was the pretty Inny engaged, 
and of showing the mother that he was a prize worth 
attaining ; as he found, when he rose to depart, he 
should leave his heart behind him. 

_ The generous and gallant pedlar became the subject 
of praise to both mother and daughter; and many a 
secret prayer did the old woman put up to Heaven, 
that such a man might be destined as the companion 
of her beloved child; and often did Inny dwell upon 
the open, yet courteous and flattering turn of his man- 
ners. She soon procured knitting-needles, and pre- 
vailed on one of the cottage girls to teach her how “to 
mount,” and begin a stocking ; and when Maurice 
O’Moore called again, she had thrown aside Parismus 
and Parismanes, and was busy over the shining wires. 
She blushed in pleasurable confusion as he entered, 
and cast her ae aside, that he might not observe her 
awkwardness. His visits grew frequent, and their ob- 
ject became very unequivocal. He made her presents, 
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was attentive, delicate,—and, what all women like bet- 
ter still, he was assiduous ; he wooed, and won her, and 
they were married. She loved him tenderly and sin- 
cerely, and bent her wish and will to please him in 
every particular, and they were happy. 

The honey-moon was scarcely over, when he made 
up his pack to depart on an expedition of traffic, leav- 
ing a wish, as travelling rapidly wears hose, that Inny 
would have some new stockings knitted for him by his 
return. 

She did not now know what to do—she had led him 
to believe, through the instigation of her mother, that 
she was a miracle of industry, and could do every 
thing becoming to and neces: in a wife; she could 
not bear that he should think unworthily of her. She 
wept incessantly ; and though she commenced knitting 
a stocking, in the vain hope of doing something, yet 
she could not see to move the needles, for the blinding 
tears that constantly filled her eyes. Often would she 
retire to the little garden, to indulge her griefs alone ; 
and day after day passed away in unavailing sorrow; 
until she almost wished she was dead before her hus- 
band came back, to find that the wife he prided in and 
loved so much, could not or would not comply with his 
first request. 

One evening, as she sat in her little garden summer- 





house, that overlooked a field of furze and fern, weep- 
ing over her past idle life, there suddenly stood before 
her a very small and hideously ugly creature in the 
shape of a man. She started in fear at seeing the un- 


couth object so close to her, without perceiving how he 

approached. His head was imimensely large, and his 

shoulders were broad and sinewy, yet he was hot mueh 

higher than her knee. His eyes were ee deeply 
2 
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sunk, far apart, and ever shifting and restless, twin- 
kling and moving from side to side with involuntary 
flashings, like the flames of two tapers exposed to the 
winds on a dark night. The colour of his face was of 
aglistening, greenish, sickly, reptile-like yellow, drawn 
and puckered into an infinity of cross lines and wrinkles. 
His nose was flat, and his mouth enormously large, 
with long white protruding and fangish teeth; and 
round his chin was scattered, at broken intervals, a 
fringe of red coarse, bristly hair; while a shock of the 
same colour covered his head, but stood up from the 
skin, and streamed from it as dead-like as if it had not 
found root upon the mis-shapen skull. He glared up 
at Inny, and forgetting the grief that was at her heart, 
she shuddered before the malignity of his glance. He 
grinned spitefully as he spoke, — 

“Ah! then, how do you do this evening, Inny 
O' Moore ?—is it not a great shame for you to make 
ou eyes so red, crying, and your husband coming 
home to-morrow ?”” 

F “To-morrow!” repeated Inny, in fear and won- 
ler. 

« Aye, indeed, to-morrow, Inny O’Moore,” said he 
again, and his voice was decp and hollow. “ To- 
morrow ! yes, yes, you are a fine wife for an industrious 
poor man !”” 

«Oh! what will become of me ?—what will I do?” 
cried Inny, weeping afresh, and forgetting everything, 
in the fear and shame of mecting her husband. 

“ T'll tell you what you'll do,” replied the little man; 
‘and if you take my advice, you will yct be a happy 
woman.” 

“Oh! tell me—tell me, and I’ll pray for a blessing 
on your head, night and morning. I'll pray to 7" 

“ I don’t want your prayers or your hieasings. said 
he, interrupting her ;—“ but I wish to do you a scr- 
vice in your need, and it’s in my power.” 

“ Then what am I to do at all?” said she. 

“Tl soon tell you, Inny O’Moore,” he replied, 
“and yeu have not much time to spare in thinking.” 
She bent forward with eager anxiety.—“ Aye, listen to 
me attentively; now these are the conditions :—you 
must promise to be mine, and to come with me on this 
day come seven years, unless you can tell my name be- 
tween this and that day ; and on every day, from this 
to that, I will knit for you, and give to you, seven pairs 
of stockings.” 

She paused ;—‘ Seven pnirs of stockings,” she re- 
peated—“every day for seven years; and then, unless 
I tell your name, 1 must be yours and go along with 
you.” 

“That's the very thing, Inny,” 
willing?” 

“Who are you, or what are you, at all?” she asked, 
in astonishment. 

“No matter who I am, or what I am. I can do 
what I say, Winifred O’ Moore,” he answered ; “will 
you take my offer and be happy ?—refuse it, and you 
are miserable.” 

“Oh! sure I don’t know you,” she said, shuddering 
as she contemplated the being who asked her to be 
his ; “and you make me tremble looking on you. Yet 
my heart is breaking.” 

‘You should have thought of this before,” said the 
spiteful looking elf— before you deceived a trusting 
man. What will he say to his wasteful wife ?—To- 
morrow !?? 
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said he; “ are you 
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“I can never meet him—Oh! I wish the earth would 
open, and devour me,” she cried, passionately. 

“Then take my offer. I promise you riches, ho- 
nours, and the smiles and love of your husband, if you 
take it—but poverty, reproach, and shame, if you re- 
fuse,”’—he urged, with a vindictive earnestness. 

Won't you tell me where you live, at least, that I 
may guess at who you are?” And as she asked the 
question she weighed the proposal, and her mind was 
wavering. 

“You know the place well,” he answered. “I live 
near the old moat of Mullaghmast, Inny O’ Moore. 
Often I watched you in the evening sun, when you were 
but a child, fair daughter of the race of the stranger,’ — 
and his voice quivered, and assumed an unearthly so- 
lemnity. 

She now traced the proposal and the proposer men- 
tally ; there was a power in his voice and manner that 
fearfully impelled her to accept the proffered compact, 
yet she shrunk in fear and disgust from a contact with 
such demoniac deformity ; still she equally dreaded 
to meet and brave the anger and resentment of a de- 
ceived and disappointed husband. “ Riches and ho- 
nours,” thought she; ‘poverty and shame, love and 
contempt ; seven years was a long time to look forward 
to—the ugly dwarf might die, or she herself might 
die before the time expired; and if it came to the 
worst at last, it was but boldly breaking the contract, 
and defying him.” The ungainly animal seemed to 
read her thoughts, for his deep, hoarse, cackling 
laugh startled her from her reverie. She looked 
—his fiery, restless cyes were throwing flitting, yet 
piercing glances over her face; and a malignant grin 
twisted itself in and about the folds of his terrific 
mouth. 

“‘T now make you my offer for the last time, Wini- 
fred O’ Moore,” said he; ‘1 can’t be wasting my fa- 
yours on the thankless, or the ungrateful. Choose 
your fate at once-—be happy, or miserable, for ever!” 
She paused, looked hesitatingly, but did not reply. 
“T cannot remain with you longer,” he continued. 
« Farewell, unfortunate Winifred O’Moore,”—and he 
turned to depart. Impelled by a sudden impulse, she 
stretched her hands to him—he receded like a shadow 
from her touch. 

“T agree—I agree!” said she. ‘I will either tell 
your name, or be yours at the end of seven years, and 
do what you promised—make me happy !” 

“It is well,”’—he answered—“ you shall be happy ; 
—I am pledged—and thus I put my mark on you,” 
~—and, stooping down, he plucked a tall stalk of the 
beautiful grass called “ fairy flax,” and drawing its 
powdery, seedy head through his hand, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the stem, he threw it in her face. She 
put up her hand to wipe away the dusty pollard, but 
when she looked about her again, the mysterious being 
was not to be seen. A low, fiendish laugh, half stifled 
as from the other side of the hedge, broke upon her 
ear, but—she was alone. 

Sad and astonished she retired to her couch, and 
soon in broken slumbers dreamed arey the cares and 
yexations of her overloaded heart. When she awoke, 
she was inclined to think the interview with the 
strange little man as a dream, until her eyes fell upon 
a heap of stockings, new, and neatly folded, and heard 
a hoarse, triumphant laugh outside her narrow, four- 
paned window. 
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Her husband returned that day—he was a pleased 
and a happy man. His trip had been profitable be- 
yond his calculation ; and as his wife flew with joy to 
welcome him, he could not forbear turning an eye of 
pride on the goodly row of new stockings hanging on 
the line opposite tohim. She caught that glance, and 
she was blessed. 

Maurice O’Moore soon grew rich, and Inny, as the 
weird man had promised, was happy, and beloved. 
Every thing they undertook prospered, and Maurice 
soon became known over all the wide borders of Lein- 
ster—aye, even from the celebrated Dublin stocking 
mart of Corn Market, to the no less celebrated manu- 
facturing district, Connemara, as “the great Stocking 
Merchant.’”’ His hose became the fashion with high 
and low, rich and poor—no other would please, so re- 
markable were they for their fine grain, texture, and 
durability. 

Every morning the seven pairs of stockings made 
their appearance, and every morning the taunting de- 
moniac, chuckling, greeted her like a memento mori. 
Still success followed success, and farm after farm came 
rapidly into their possession. Maurice placed the con- 
tents of his pack into a neat little shop, which soon 
made room for a well stocked establishment ; and to 
which, after a few years, he added a hotel or inn—-the 
first known in the town of Athy. 

As is too often the case with numbers, the prosperity 
of Maurice and Inny O’ Moore neither stimulated their 
pride nor hardened their hearts. With their wealth 
came increased charity and benevolence ; and from the 
source of the Barrow to the wide mouth of the fair- 
flowing Shannon, might be heard the praises of the 
generous ee merchant, and blessings on his fair 
wife—the landlady of the Red Stag. 

As the long period of the seven years approached to 
its close, Inny bere to exhibit symptoms of uneasi- 
ness; and as month after month waned away, the rose 
gradually faded from her check, the bright light from 
her eye, and the smiling dimples from her sweet mouth 
—her appetite diminished, and a cloud of care settled 
over the radiance of her sunny sky. Maurice imagined 
it was her unwearied application that was undermining 
her health, for she never told him of the mysterious 
source from which she drew her wealth. Often he 
prayed her to relax and take a little rest and pleasure, 
and as her gloom increased, every remedy was resorted 
to to amuse or divert her melancholy, and every pass- 
ing day but added a darker shadow to its gloom; for 
daily at her window the mocking laugh grew louder 
and fiercer, until she appeared as one ready to sink 
into the grave. The physician declared his skill was 
yain—the malady was in the mind; and Maurice, 
driven to the last, and that nothing might be left un- 
done, got a large painted board put up in front of the 
Red Stag, on which was written the following invita- 
tion :— 


Take Notice, 


‘<All musicianers, wandering minstrels, story-tellers, 
beggars, boccaghs, and ballad-singers, and all others 
whom it may concern. I, Maurice O'’Moore, landlord 
and owner of the Red Stag, will consider every per- 
son entitled to board and lodging of the best the house 
can afford, for a year and a day, who by playing, sing- 
ing, rhyming, jesting, crooning, mumming, story-tell- 
ing, ratiocination, gymnastics, or by any other lawful 
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means, will make Mrs. O’Moore give one hearty 
laugh.” 

“Tf laughing,” said he, “isn’t good for the lowness 
of spirits, I can’t tell what is; and if there’s anything 
on her liver, sure I hear a laugh is the best thing to 
break it.” 

Crowds besieged the door of the Red Stag from 
morning till night, but all their efforts to produce even 
a smile from the spiritless and sorrow-worn Inny 
proved unsuccessful, until at last but one day re- 
mained between her and the awful summons. The 
day passed and the night came on. Twenty times 
was she about telling her secret and disclosing all to 
her husband, and every time as the words rose to her 
tongue she thought she saw the glowing twinkling 
eyes of the fairy or demon glaring at her from some 
dark corner—the terrible faucy held her silent. She 
was in despair—nothing could rouse her from the 
stirless apathy which the dread of the coming morning 
hanging on her soul had cast over her. It was rather 
late when an old beggar with a long grey beard en- 
tered the hostelrie; he was tall and sturdy, with a 
bright twinkling eye and a rosy cheek, and more of 
the jolly rover, than the poor and friendless wanderer. 

“ Musha, then,” he began, “light and merry hearts 
to all undher this good roof! It’s a pleasant outside 
the door has, and why should not the inside be the nest 
of happiness ?”’ : 

“Sit down, ould man, and you're welcome,” said 
Maurice; ‘“ now by your smiling face and roguish eye 
one might expect something to lighten the loaded heart ; 
—have you ever a merry ould ran or a dhroll story 
that would make the night seem short, and the sor- 
row fulforget their griefs ?”” 

“Why, then, many is the pleasant joke, and heart- 
stirring romaush, and the rib-cracking story, I heard 
in my day,” replied the rover; ‘and many a time 
have I made the tired traveller forget the long road, 
and the weary of life forget their woes.” 

“Well, let us have your very best, old man,” said 
Maurice; “I am much mistaken, but you'll find it 
necessary to try all the powers of ce wit in the pre- 
sent case,—but here's a mug of the first shot, it will 
stir the fire of your fancy and warm your heart.” 

“T have a vow,” said the stranger, ‘ not to touch 
either food or drink, until I try the power of my art 
upon the good woman of the house.” 

‘May it prosper, now,” answered Maurice; “and 
you may claim any reward it is in my power to grant.” 

‘‘ Did you ever hear the wonderful adventures of the 
widow’s three daughters of Tara?” began the old man, 
—“‘the pleasant story of the tailor of Tullamore, the 
lamentable song of the spirit of Lough Ree, the leap 
of Rory Oge O'Toole, or the miller’s murdered daugh- 
ter?” 

“It’s a merry story we want, shuler (rover),—one to 
make the sides shake, and the rafters ring,—one to 
bring the tears of mirth to the eyes of the sad.” 

A crowd collected around the old man, and he com- 
menced several merry narratives. The listeners were 
convulsed with laughter at their drollery, wit, and 
whimsicality; all but Inny—she sat as one that neither 
heard nor saw, mute and motionless as a statue. 

At length Maurice interrupted him,—‘I'm thinkin 
you have said enough,” said he—‘ for you see that 
your merry adventures can’t draw one smile from the 
poor vanithee (mistress of the house)—try something 
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else, poor man; 
more fortunate.” 

The old man looked with a pitying expression of 
countenance towards the silent and despairing woman. 

“Well, I will try something else,” said he; “and 
as I passed by the Moat of Mullaghmast to-day, I 
heard one of the most wonderful songs I ever heard in 
my life; I think it would make the mistress give us 
one smile at least.” 

‘© Where did you hear it?” asked Maurice. 

“At the Moat of Mullaghmast,” answered the old 
man. 

‘What about the Moat of Mullaghmast?” in- 
quired Inny, suddenly starting up; her worn counte- 
nance ing with intelligence and animation, and 
her sunken eyes lightening with the flashings of hope 
and joy. 

“A curious song, that I heard a little man singing 
in the old moat this very day,” said he. 

Oh! what sort of a little man?” she eagerly in- 
quired. 

' “A little, ugly, yellow chap,” said the mendicant, 
“with fiery eyes and red hair. He was knitting stock- 
ings when I peeped over the hedge,—his fingers went 
like the wind, while he sung as merry as a little bee,— 
very sweet voice he has, too—only those who hear it 
once, never like to hear it again,—will J sing the 
song?” 


perhaps your next effort would be 





#* Da, da!” cried Maurice, who observed the emo- 
tion of his wife with heart-felt joy. The old man 
hummed a moment, in prder to drop into the air ; and 
then in a monotonous, yet not unpleasing croon, he 
sang the following song— 

“ With vapours and damp I poison the night, 

With canker worms the flowers I dight, 

With squint and rheum I blast the sight, 
With the dank mildew the corn I blight, 
With murrain and madness the cattle I fright, 
In mischief and evil I take delight ; 

And little, O little, my dame does know 

That my title is ‘ Trip-it-and-go!’” 


At the conclusion of the stanza, Inny started to her 
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feet, with a wild hysteric langh—her eyes were fixed 
unwinkingly upon the old man, who thus went on with 
his strange song :— 
“O my love is bonny, my love js fair; 

Few, few with my own love can compare. 

Like the raven’s wing is her shining bait, 

Like the swan on the lake her graceful air, 

And her lips are like rubies rich and rare. 

Long, long have I toiled to win and to wear; 

And little, O little, my dame does know, 

That my title is ‘ Trip-it-and-go !’” 


As he concluded, Inny greeted him with a wild 
scream of delight ; and flinging herself in an ecs of 
joy upon the neck of the ancient beggar, she kissed his 
grizzly beard, “ cheek and chin,” and laughed and 
shouted aloud, while Maurice capered about snapping 
his fingers, and knocking the menials down in the ex- 
cess of his pleasure. Round and round he danced, till 
seeing his wife madly continue to caress the singer, he 
went over softly, and disengaged the old man from her 
embrace— Easy, easy now, Inny,” said he, —“ there 
may be too much of a good thing, you know. Do you 
think the shuler entitled to the first of your good 
humour?” 

“ Let her do what she pleases, Maurice O’ Moore,” 
said the old man,—‘* she has reason to rejoice; and 
it’s better to let the full heart overflow than burst.” 

As soon as her joy would permit her, Inny confessed 
her secret to her astonished husband ; and while both 
were giving utterance to their gratitude, the old man 
stood up before them,—the sordid appearance of his 
face became changed, and a light seemed to break 
from his countenance, as with an air of dignity he 
waved his hand. ; 

‘Your troubles are happily now at an end,” said he, 
in a voice of supernatural power and sweetness ; “ your 
subtle enemy is foiled, and you are rescued from a 
doom of darkness and misery ;—the never want a 
friend ;—you fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
shed the sunshine of happiness on the clouded soul. 
Continue in your path of humanity, and want or sor- 
row will never cross your threshold as a guest. I 
beheld your virtue, and was resolved to snatch from the 
gloomy sprite who entrapped you into his wiles, his 
mtended victim—I have rescued you—adieu.” 

He waved his hand again as he glided towards the 
door. Maurice rushed after him to bring him back. 
He saw him vanish through the door-way, and followed 
him into the street,—he looked up and down—to the 
right and to the left—but his visitor was not to be 
seen. Did the earth open and enclose him ?—did he 
melt into air or blend with the moonbeams !—he knew 
not—he never saw his guest again. 

The morning—the long dreaded morning—arrived, 
but Inny met the first beam of its rising sun with a 
bright and a light heart. The hideous elf soon made 
his appearance with his last quota of stockings, and he 
was if possible more horrifying than ever—he grinned 
with fiendish exultation as he extended his Ttnitted 
ware towards her. 

‘Here, here,—Inny O’ Moore,” said he, ‘‘they are the 
last—my task is ended ; now are you prepared to tell 
me a name,.or are you ready to come along with 
me?” 

ss , then, my gay little fellow,” replied the now 
smiling Tan —‘‘do you suppose that I am a fool?” 

“Fool! Fool! Aye, you must come along or tell my 
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name—that is the bargain,” said he again, with a glare 
of triumphant malig, —“ this is the day, and no 
power on earth can keep you from me.”” 

“Now if you were a nice little fellow, or a good hu- 
moured little fellow,” said Inny still smiling —* there 
might be some reason—but. a3 

Cease your folly,” he cried with a scowl; “you 
have a binding agreement ; are you ready to fulfil it? I 
have performed my part faithfully—you are rich in 
wealth and in your husband’s love—you have been 
happy—the seven years are expired—perform your 
contract.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” replied Inny, “for o 

‘* For what ?” shouted the imp in a voice of thunder ; 
“nothing can keep you from me—speak! speak my 
name or you are mine—come away !”” and he stretched 
forth his clawy fang-like fingers to seize her. 

“* Wait—wait but an instant,” said Inny, shrinking 
back; ‘‘stay—I have a little verse of a song to sing which 
you must listen to.”” He drew back his hand, and she 
commenced the song which the seeming beggar had so 
charmed her with, and which had so impressed itself 
upon her brain that she could readily repeat its every 
syllable— 
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“ With vapour and damp I poison the night, 
With canker worms the flowers I dight, 
With squint and rheum I blast the sight, 
With the dank mildew the corn I blight, 
With murrain and madness the cattle I fright, 
In mischief and evil I take delight ; 
And little, O little, my dame does know 
That my name is Trip-it-and-go |” 


‘‘Andnow, Mr. Trip-it-and-go, I have done with you,” 
she added—‘‘so turn your back on me for ever—let 
me never see your face again.” 

His fiendish glare grew trebly terrible, and the flash- 
ings from his fiery eyes made the sunbeams pale; his 
6 hair twined sinuously on his mis-shapen head, 
and his demon face swelled and grew as black as 
night. 

“You have played and won a dangerous game, Inny 
O’Moore,” he growled. ‘‘ My enemy has prevailed, and 
you are free!” and in an instant he was gone. 

Inny O’Moore never saw or heard any thing about 
the elf again; her after life was never disturbed by 

ain or trouble—and at length she and Maurice passed 
from this world honoured and full of days. 


: THE HELMSMAN'S DOG. 
A MEMORY OF THE RHINE. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 





We were on our return from Hungary, in the autumn 
of 1840, and had approached sufficiently near home 
to find ourselyes in the last steam-boat upon the Rhine 


—I forget its name, nor is it essential to my story— 
I remember only that it was the one which was to 
bear us into the Scheldt, and to deposit us in the 
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amphibious city of Rotterdam. The summer had 
been unusually sultry, and the consequent evaporation 
which had taken place in the ‘“ abounding river,” as 
it is the fashion for tourists, who are not travellers, to 
call it, had lost all its claim to that overflowing adjec- 
tive. The body of water had, in fact, so unequivocally 
decreased, that the shallows elicited all the nautical 
skill of the local pilots; and the monotonous progress 
which we made over this—may I use a woman's pri- 
vilege, and say, threudbare?—stream, which has been 
said, sung, and sketched, until its very name is likely 
to become a nauseate, grew to be so wearisome, that 
we were glad to make amusement out of the most un- 
promising materials. 

I suppose it must have been this fact which led me 
to form an acquaintance with a dog that was on board; 
@ most untoward-looking cur, which I do not believe 
that Buffon himself could have classed to the satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience. The poor little brute was 
the colour of scorched flannel; and all the hair, which 
had refused to grow in different patches upon its body, 
appeared by tacit consent to have sprouted at the ex- 
oe of its long straight tail, whence it depended 
after the fashion of an overwrung mop. Its ears had 
been cropped to one-third of their natural dimensions; 
it had a gash across the upper lip, that laid bare two 


of its teeth ; and, in short, had it not been for the soft, 


expression of its large round eyes, an expression more 
marked and human than I ever before observed in an 
animal, it would have been irreclaimably hideous. 
Such as it was, however, I was delighted to intro- 
duce myself to this new fellow-traveller, in order to 
relieve the tedium of our almost imperceptible onward 
progress. A portable library is soon exhausted, and 
our's had long been as bethumbed as the volumes in 
a schoolboy’s satchel; we had conversed with the 
strangers among whom we were thrown, until we had 
literally exhausted our common-place; we had whis- 
pered to each other of home, and the dear ones there, 
until, after our long absence, we were afraid to trust 
our feelings further with the subject ; and, finally, no 
resource remained to individuals who, like ourselves, 
knew the banks, between which we were passing, as 
familiarly as a monk knows his breviary, save eating 
and drinking—an amusement which, despite the 
opinion of many older and wiser heads than my own, 
I cannot help considering as very questionable, when 
there is neither thirst nor hunger to lend them a zest. 
Under these circumstances, the companionship even 
of this modern “ Snarley-yow,” unpromising as it at 
first appeared, was welcome; and I forthwith com- 
menced operations towards my canine monstrosity, as 
human beings occasionally do not disdain to do to- 
wards each other—I fed him. I can see at this 
moment the gracious and encouraging expression of 
eye with which he met my advances. I was lying 
upon a mattress on the deck, with a heap of pillows 
snugly propped up behind me, by the raised platform 
of the tiller, discussing some dainties with which one 
of our warm-hearted Viennese friends had stored a 
little travelling basket, which had hitherto been pre- 
served intact, and which, in the very luxury of idle- 
ness, I had now summoned from the cabin, in order 
to discover whether I could then and thence educe a 
Momentary occupation. I imagine that a grateful 
odour must have exhaled from the first neat little white 
Paper parcel that I unfolded, for I had scarcely de- 
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posited its contents in my lap, when the lean, lank, 
ungainly dog walked slowly towards me, and demurely 
seated itself upon its haunches, about two yards from 
the basket, its long tail lying stiffly along the deck, 
and looking precisely (only not quite so good a 
colour !) like one of the brooms erewhile hawked about 
the streets of London, by the short-petticoated Bava- 
tian girls. 

There was a tranquil, if not altogether graceful, at- 
home-ness about the animal which made us friends in 
a moment; and I handed a sugar-biscuit to my self- 
constituted guest, without a single misgiving that 1 
should lose the first joint of my finger in return for 
the courtesy. Nor was my confidence misplaced, for 
the creature received it as quietly as it was offered ; 
and when the delicate morsel was discussed, the dog 
continued to lick its lips calmly at intervals, as if to 
imply that the quality of the cake had been duly 
appreciated ; and ultimately, with much gravity, put 
forth its fore-legs straight before it, ina second un- 
broken line, which matched exactly with that described 
by its tail; and there it lay, with its head slightly in- 
clined on one side, and its intelligent eyes fixed upon 
upon me, like a thing of stone, save indeed that I do 
not believe any sculptor would have selected such a 
subject on which to exercise his art. 

By degrees I became interested in the patient and 
unobtrusive little animal, which seemed as if thoroughly 
aware that it was there on sufferance, and did not 
venture one gesture of entreaty or irritation; the afore- 
said licking of the lips, however, being to me intended 
as palpably ‘‘to remind,” as any duplicate card to an 
entertainment that I ever received so inscribed from 
a party-giving acquaintance. 

I had just renewed my civility to my new acquaint- 
ance, when I was suddenly startled by a gruff ‘* Vous 
étes bien bonne, Madame,” uttered close beside me ; 
and raising my eyes, I saw the short, thickset, weather- 
beaten, and usually taciturn helmsman who was at the 
wheel, standing hat in hand, looking down with a sort 
of complacent astonishinent upon myself and the dog. 
Of course I comprehended the thing at once. The 
ill-favoured cur was his property, and he was putting 
into words the gratitude which the soft and speaking 
eyes of his canine favorite had already expressed much 
more unequivocally; ‘‘ Bijou” (what a Bijou! thought 
1) “is not used to so much kindness from a stranger,” 
pursued the man, as if in reply to my look; ‘‘travellers 
who come abroad to see sights kick him aside when 
he crosses them on the deck, for they have no time to 
discover his good qualities.” 

“But I am convinced that he has good qualities,” 
said I, in my turn; ‘I can read them in his soft and 
beautiful eyes.” 

The helmsman bowed gratefully, as though I had 
paid him a personal compliment. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” I 
added, a moment after, ‘the dog is certainly not 
handsome.” 

The sailor gently shook his head; ‘‘ Were he to you, 
Madame, what he is to me,” he said sadly, ‘“‘ wife, and 
child, and friend, you would think him a beauty.” 

“And does Bijou indeed hold so high a ticket in 
the lottery of your life, my good friend?” I asked, as 
I passed my hand caressingly over the head of the 
animal, which had gradually crouched down closer 
beside me, and now glanced upwards towards its mas- 
ter, as though perfectly conscious that it had become 
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the subject of discourse. ‘* Surely, if you cared to try, 
you might find a prettier wife, more graceful and en- 
dearing children, and a more sympathising friend ; for, 
after all—” 

‘« Madame has said the very words,” interposed the 
man with melancholy energy; ‘after all—yes, it is 
indeed after all is gone that I once loved so fondly, I 
learn the real value of the last living thing on earth 
that cares for me!” 

The tone in which the words were uttered, excited 
my interest at once; and it appeared to produce its 
effect also upon the dog, for the creature turned its 
head towards its master, and the long straight tail 
moved slightly, more as it seemed in sympathy than 
in pleasure. After some time, I elicited the story of 
the helmsman’s life, and it was truly one of suffering 
and of sorrow. He had lost his wife and three fair 
children in the brief period of two days—‘ all (his) 
little ones at one fell swoop”—by an epidemic disease 
which raged in Rotterdam some years previously. 
They all lay dead together in the same narrow room, 
and as his last light went out, as the expiring mother 
turned her glazed and failing eye from the face of her 
husband to the bed on which he had placed their 
cold and stiffening infants in one motionless and 
ghastly line.—for the poor have no luxuries of cur- 
tained couches to shroud from the gaze of agony the 
amount of its wretchedness—the bereaved man would 
have been alone, utterly alone, with that four-fold 
death, had not the dumb playmate of his lost little 
ones still borne him company; but as he sank down, 
exhausted by watching and despair, upon the body of 
his wife, the faithful dog held its place beside those 
of the innocent beings, by whose joyous voices he 
was never again to be summoned to sport—by whose 
fond hands he was never again to be fed or fondled. 
It was a sad picture,—the utter desolation of that 
widowed man, even simply and hurriedly as he 
sketched its outline; and his thick tones became 
thicker, and his thin lips quivered as he reverted to 
his time of trial. 

“* After that, all was soon over,” he pursued, at the 
close of a momentary pause, which I had not found 
courage to break, ‘‘the grave follows fast’ upon the 
death-groan; and all that [ had loved best on earth 
was taken from me, and shut from my sight for ever. 
He followed with me to see them laid in the earth,” 
and as he spoke he looked towards the dog, which 
had never once removed its eyes from its master since 
he commenced his narrative, ‘and we stood by together 
to see the graves filled in, and the cold sods flung upon 
the fair young faces which had so often been pressed 
by the fond lips of their dead mother—and upon the 
loving heart of that mother herself, which to its last 
beat had been full of love, both for them and forme. We 
did not move away until the four mounds were filled in, 
and heaped up, and the crosses planted at their head. 
There were other lookers-on, Madame, though I 
heeded them not then; but many stood by, and pitied 
the stricken victims of that fell disease, for it was a 
dreary sight even to the lightest-hearted to look upon 
those three little fresh-made graves with the mother in 
the midst; they should have pitied me—they should 
have wept over the desolate spirit of the one left! 

“When all was over, I turned homeward; or rather 
I made my miserable way back to the empty hut 
which had 80 lately been my home, and where I had 
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been a husband and a father; but neither smile nor 
voice greeted me now. Jt was only when! closed the 
door behind me, and that my eyes, as they wandered 
over the empty beds and the silent floor, until at length 
they rested upon that dog,—it was only then, as I 
fancied, tbat he had understood all, and that my sorrow 
was his sorrow, that I felt all the bitterness of my af- 
fliction, and the full value of even his companionship. 
And we have clung together ever since;’’ he added, 
rallying into an accent of greater cheerfulness ; ‘« Bap- 
tiste the gruff Flamand, and his dog Bijou, are never 
seen apart further than the length of the deck, or the 
turn of a corner, either on board or ashore. Heismy 
friend, my messmate, and my comrade. He cares no 
more for the company of other dogs, than I do for 
that of other men. I often think that neither of 
us will ever lose the memory of that death room, 
and those three little graves; and so we live on toge- 
ther, and so (by the help of the Virgin!) we shall 
always do, till one of us follows after those we have 
lost ; and woe be to that one who lasts the longest !” 

Surely this was eloquence, simply as the words 
were strung together. I can only say that at the mo- 
ment I felt it to be such; and thenceforward the 
maimed and ill-conditioned dog became to me an 
object of real interest. 

I have already alluded to the prevalence of drought 
during the preceding summer, and its consequent 
effect upon the river. As we advanced, the difficulty 
became greater; and at length, some doubt having 
been expressed of the practicability of our passing be- 
tween the shore and a shoal near the centre of the 
stream, a steam-boat belonging to the same company 
as that in which we were embarked, but which had 
discharged her cargo, and was lying at anchor, was 
directed to attempt the passage, as, in the event of 
her grounding, the inconvenience would be compara- 
tively trivial in her case, and we could at once be 
transferred into some of the flat-bottomed boats which 
ply in the harbour, in order to prevent further loss of 
time. This was accordingly done, and having passed 
the shoal, she lay-to beside it, as a further protection 
to us; but, as it subsequently proved, with better in- 
tention than judgment, for, owing to the limited space 
thus afforded to our own boat, the pilot perceived, an 
instant too late, that in order to keep us clear of the 
shore, we had no alternative but to stop short, or to 
run foul of the steamer which had been designed to 
prevent disaster. He, of course, attempted the former 
expedient, but he had lost his chance by a hair’s 
breadth. Before his mandate could be obeyed, and 
the steam backed, one turn of the paddle-wheels drove 
our figure-head crashing through the side of the other 
boat, and almost threw us off our feet. 

Great was the outcry; for nothing is effected on 
board a foreign craft without noise and vociferation. 
The river, the shoal, and the boats, injurer and injured 
alike, were freely made over to his Satanic majesty 
without the trammel of any legal formalities ; and the 
courtesy was very efficiently and promptly returned 
by the crew of the other vessel. Ultimately, after 
great exertion we got clear, something like order was 
restored ; and my friend Baptiste, who was evidently an 
individual of mark on board, resigned the helm to ano- 
ther of the crew, and went forward to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the damage which we had ourselves sustained. 
The figure-head had been carried away ; and he strode 
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over the bows of the boat to examine the evil in detail, 
Unfortunately, he was, according to custom, followed 
by his faithful favourite, who, on the disappearance of 
its master behind the bulwarks of the vessel, instantly 
sprang after him. The man had found footing upon 
some projecting piece of timber, but the poor dog was 
less happy. The leap which it took to clear the side 
of the boat carried it beyond help, and it fell into the 
river. We were in full career—steaming at that mo- 
ment nine or ten knots an hour, for we had at length 
left all impediments behind us—and the consequence 
was inevitable. The next revolution of the wheel 
drew the wretched animal into the vortex: it .was 
caught up—dropped from paddle to paddle, until it 
had made its miserable circuit—and then cast back, 
maimed, dislocated, and dying, amid the foaming and 
hissing waters | 

The cry of “(a man overboard!” at sea, must be 
thrilling—frightful. It has so chanced that it has 
never been my fate to hear it during my wanderings— 
earnestly do I hope that it never may; for the catas- 
trophe of the poor helmsman’s dog was to me suffi- 
ciently shocking. Never shall I forget it! The 
wreteliod Baptiste—for at that moment I am con- 
vinced that he was wretched—had staggered once 
more to the deck ; and my own shriek was not more 
shrill nor more wild than that with which it was 
echoed by the desolate and heart-wrung man beside 
me. I am persuaded that the dog heard and recog- 
nized the voice to which it had so long been obedient, 
for ere it was lost to sight, I caught a last transient 
view of its dying eyes, and they were still following the 
vessel, Baptiste had sprung upon the raised platform 
of the tiller, and was still gazing eagerly in the direc- 
tion of the quivering and agonized animal, when it 
disappeared ; and then he covered his weather-beaten 
face with his large hands, and wept! 

He was now indeed alone In the excite- 
ment of the moment I entreated the captain of the 
steamer to lay-to for a few minutes, to enable the poor 
helmsman to recover his lost treasure; but, with 
better judgment, he at once negatived my suit; al- 
leging that not only would the bulk of the passengers 
object to such a detention, upon what they would 
consider as so trivial a pretext, but also that it could 
assuredly only tend to increase the grief of Baptiste 
were he to see the actual condition of his favourite. 

‘*1 am sorry for the poor man,” he said, feclingly ; 
‘for he is an honest fellow and a good sailor, and 
that dog was not a commonplace dog to him. It was 
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the only friend that he had in the world, and he did 
not seem to wish for another. However, what's done 
can’t be recalled ; and Bijou is dead by this time; or 
at least I hope so, for he can scarcely have a whole 
bone left in his skin.” 

I shuddered as he turned away. And this then 
was the termination of the innocent and faithful at- 
tachment in which the bereaved Baptiste had found a 
consolation for his cruel griefs! I did not venture for 
some time to speak to him. He had restrained the 
current of his tears, and resumed the helm; and he 
stood at his post with his long grizzled hair streaming 
in the wind, his lips tightly compressed, and his chest 
heaving ; the very type of deep and wordless suffering. 

At length we reached Rotterdam, and then, for the 
first time since the catastrophe, I approached the 
helmsman. ‘‘ Baptiste,” I said, ‘‘ you have indeed 
sustained a heavy loss, but be comforted. The agony 
of your poor favourite must have soon been over.” 
As I spoke, I saw the pale lips quiver, and the eyelids 
assume a tremulous appearance, which convinced me 
that the pent-up grief of the poor fellow would soon 
again have way, and I was glad of it. “1am well 
aware,” I continued, ‘only too well aware, that no 
other dog can ever replace poor Bijou ; but still there 
would be companionship, even if not happiness, in a 
new favourite. Here is money—seek out a fresh 
friend ; and endeavour to forget the trial of to-day.” 

The lips grew firm in an instant, the eyelids were 
motionless, and the expression of the look said as 
plainly as ever look spoke—E¢ tu, Brute! 1 shrank 
before the implied reproach, but I persisted, and I did 
it in kindness. : 

““No, no, Madame ;” he said at last in a thick 
husky voice, while the tears that would no longer be 
suppressed poured down his cheeks, as though his 
eflort to speak had loosed them; ‘put up your gold. 
I did not expect this from you, for you knew all that 
he was to me. But the world are all alike. They 
attack every disease with the same remedy. Wife, 
children, friend, I have lost all over again, and you 
offer me money! Keep it; and if you are ever alone 
upon earth, in your turn, purchase with it, if you can, 
al that I have lost.” 4 

Poor Baptiste! This sorrow had made him bitter, 
but it was impossible not to forgive him. ‘I am re- 
buked, my friend,” I replied deprecatingly. ‘* Fare- 
well! may this be your last grief!” 

And so we parted. Ito pursue my hameward jour- 
ney, and the helmsman to brood over his bereavement. 
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Tue mole, which boasts its blindness, loves the earth, 
And hath no gladness in the glorious sun— 

The owl, that loveth from the light to run, 

And chooseth not to take the eagle’s flight— 

The leathern-pinioned bat, that fareth forth— 
Night’s pilgrim—when Day's cheerful work is done— 
Hath, every one, its separate delight :— 


For nought in Nature hath been formed to live 
Without a share of pleasure ; and the night— 
Even as the sunny day—dispenseth glee 
To God-made creatures, whose blithe natures give 
ie worship to their Maker when they flee 

'o innocent joys from discontent and gloom :— 
Why gather thorns when roses round us bloom ? 
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,; GRUB was a grocer in East- 
RK, , cheap,—a single man, with a 
| single object, that of making 
|, money,—in which pursuit he 
was as happy as he could be. 
4‘ Figs and sygay, now high, 
now low in the market, are 
variable things; not so the frugality and perseverance 
which marked the early career of Mr. Grub,—these were 
invariable. A plain woman, who had ceased to be 
oung, served him for cook, housemaid, and house- 
eeper ; whilst a strong lad, of miscellaneous activity, 
ave assistance in the shop, or was current out of 
loors, at the call of occasion. The first-floor ‘was oc- 
cupied by an old gentleman,—a retired annuitant whose 
taciturnity and ponepelty of payments represented to 
the indulgent mind of Mr. Grub every virtue that a 
lodger should be expected to possess. : 

Thus renee the world, and with the habits above 
denated, Mr. Grub had trudged on from year to year, 
until Time, the universal marker, had scored forty on 
his brow. <A most successful delver in Mammon’s 
mine was Mr. Grub. The dirt which men call ready 
money adhered to him in considerable quantities ; and 
as for credit—the stuff that bills are made of—it 
floated about him like the air he breathed, awaiting 
his use and convenience at every moment. On his 
character can it be requisite further to dwell? As 


. 


a man, he was monied ;—|et interrogation rest an that, 
aud be dumb. His neighboyrs never questioned his 
high respectability. One dissatisfied individual there 
was, indeed, who would sometimes venture to aay, that 
Mr. Grub was but an earthworm of o larger growth: 
but the individual had been unfortunate in business, 
had wasted his substance on poor relations, had lent 
money without interest to friends,—and, in short, was 
not a respectable person. ; 
In his ordinary mood, Mr. Grub was a pattern of 
cheerfulness. Prosperity agreed sa well with him, 
that a smile commonly sat an his smug and oily fea- 
tures. The consciousness of worth supported him : 
his real, independent worth was not less than fiye 
hundred a-year, at the period of his life which hag just 
been adverted to. Suddenly, howeyer, the even flow 
of his placidity wag disturbed ; the comfortable little 
smile disappeared ; he became grave and thoughtful. 
A little, fat, pumpkin-headed man, with small, gwinish 
eyes, and chceks of streaky red, neyer looks worse than 
when he is ee and thoughtful, The elderly female 
domestic, and the internal and external boy, both in- 
uired if Mr. Grub were ill. The fact wag, he had 
that morning received a letter conveying news of the 
death of a distant relative, at the Land's End, in 
Cornwall, who, having no children that he cared much 
about, had left the bulk of his ‘f strange-achieved 
gold” to the exemplary grocer in Eastcheap, as ta one 
who, from his deep sense of the value of money, would 
not fail to take all proper care of it. His attendance 
at the funeral was expressly dispensed with,—the 
dying testator having deprecated that measure on prin- 
ctple, that is to say, in order that no waste af pre- 
cious metal should take place. The amount of the 
bequest was such as would have the effect of doub- 
ling the actual income of the legatee, and making him 
thereby a man of a thousand a-year. Small aad gra- 
dual acquisitions beget, as they accumulate, sweet and 
gentle emotions;—large and ‘sudden increments, on 
the contrary, bewilder and astonish the faculties. Is 
it strange that Mr. Grub should have jooked so odd? 
The following day was a public holiday, on a 
splendid but serious occasion. The Duke of York, 
and Bishop of Osnaburg, was about to be consigned 
with much circumstance to his last earthly: resting- 
lace. Mr. Grub jmproved the occasion, sp far at 
least as to turn it to the hehalf of his own private me- 
ditations on his own personal affairs. Enclosed within 
the narrow limits of his dark back parlour—enscanced 
in his easy chair—envelgped in his black and yellaw 
striped dressing-gown—inyolved furthermore in the 
complexity of his own thoughts, and foregaing for 
awhile all bodily nutriment, Mr. Grub was in the chry- 
aaks or intermediate state—entranced and in tranaity. 
A great change in the mode of his existence was im- 
ding. The man of one idea, the money-maniac (as 
vity might have styled him), was ahout to multiply 
his notions, to divide his energies, to expand and flut- 
ter into a wild liberty, to pursue novelty and variety 
of objects. Beneath the torpor that imprisqned his 
frame, a chaos of heaving fancies and embryotic 
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schemes was at work. The mental transactions of the 
night which succeeded, were of the same disorder as 
those of the day. He dreamed, amongst other dream- 
ings, that he was a purple emperor, most superbly 
seated on a throne compacted of ivory, gold, and mother- 
of-pearl, and surrounded by full-grown satellites, who 
breathed out flatteries, and by little boy pages of 
honour, who flung about incense, and sucked barley- 


sugar. 

In the morning Mr. Grub shook off his corporeal 
lethargy, and seemed more than himself again. The 
smile had come back to its place, but with an acces- 
sion—being of a broader cast, and more like a common 

in. To renewed inquiries as to how he was, he re- 
plied that he felt better, and considerably lighter,—at 
which the female domestic shook her head, thinking 
that all was not quite as it should be; and that the 
lightness, in particular, might proceed from the want 
of recent food, rather than from any more satisfying 
cause. That Mr. Grub was at all events an altered 
man, became soon very evident. He warned away his 
lodger, disposed of his business, paid off his house- 
keeping domestic, and, by a bold transition, shifted 
his whereabouts from Eastcheap to Golden Square. 
** When pleasure,” says honey-pot Moore— 


“When pleasure begins to grow dull in the East, 
We'll order our wings, and be off to the West.” 


The ex-grocer acted in the spirit of the advice thus 
pe by the poet of all sweets ; although, in so doing, 

e did but follow his own impulse, unconscious of 
Moore. Behold him, then, a sharer in the fashion 
and consequence of Golden Square! He liked the name 
of Golden Square—it sounded so rich!—and then there 
was the advantage of Air Street, close by. He 
was in an ecstacy of spirits: in his former life he 
had never been prodigal of words, but now he was as 
talkative as a mute after a funeral. He started a 
showy cabriolet; and his new establishment com- 

rised a footman, cook, and housemaid, with the 
addition of the active lad from the city, whose really 
Protean properties were now called forth in the alter- 
nate forms of page and tiger. With society, for whom 
he had so long had the honour of mixing teas, Mr. Grub 
had himself never mingled ; nor had the manual called 
*<Hints on Etiquette” as yet appeared for the illumina- 
tion of novices; but from fashionable novels (of which 
he skimmed through several), his eager mind soon de- 
rived those ideas of real life that are so improving to 
the imagination, so exciting to the heart, and so influen- 
tial upon the conduct. Introductions he sought for, 
to the right and to the left ; and, in case of difficulty, 
he would sometimes introduce himself. To improve 
his taste he drank light wines, and purchased fancy 
pictures. The gay, airy, hortolan character of Wat- 
teau’s holiday-life pieces especially caught his atten- 
tion. A dealer supplied him with several of these, on 
which he plumed himself greatly, and of which indeed 
it was certain, that if they were not Watteau’s, nobody 
could tell whose else they were. Music, as a means of 
fascination in polite life, was not to be neglected. Mr. 
Grub had never before thought of music; but he took up 
the German flute, and, by dint of confidence and a very 
few instructions, got along with it pretty quickly—the 
more so, as he aimed rather ata spirited embouchure than 
at any particular nicety of time or tune. Nor did he 
not essay “the light guitar,” on which, before long, he 
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did several little things that rised all who heard 
him, throwing in his voice at the same time, as an 
accompaniment more than any thing else. Flushed 
with the ambition of shining, he drove about the 
parks, gave champagne luncheons, entered into picnic 
ties, flew from one amusement to another, and 
earned the French language in six lessons, of a pro- 
fessor. He imbibed laughing-gas one day, and the 
next made an ascent in an air-balloon—in compan: 
with a celebrated public performer of that kind of 
thing—giving, on his return to the earth, so lively 
and singular an account of the affair as compelled his 
auditors to confess themselves absolutely in the clouds. 
But his grand triumph was when—in his own draw- 
ing-room, got up in a sky-blue jigamaree jacket, silk 
fleshings, and a pair of aerophane wings—he executed, 
before a select circle of friends, a unique pas de z¢phyr, 





for which he had taken only a few weeks’ preparation, 
having been crammed with saltatory science expressly 
for the occasion. The success which attended this 
effort was prodigious ; the series of acclamations was 
such as the walls of a private dwelling have rarely 
witnessed. Some few persons ventured to hint, in 
detracting whispers, that there was more roundness in 
the figure of the exhfbitor than in his movements, and 
more lightness in his head than in his heels ; but then 
—these very persons had been the most decided and 
vociferous in their applause. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the midst of these 
and similar achievements, Mr. Grub could remain in- 
sensible to the charms of the softer sex. As a gro- 
cer, he had never found time to be aware of his 
having, like Mr. Gamaliel Pickle, ‘a parcel of heart 
to dispose of ;’"—but now, as a man of fashion, he was 
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exposed to the full agency of those attractions which 
are at once so delightful and so dangerous. Accor- 
dingly he fluttered about, like some gay creature of the 
element, from one fair flower of human beauty to 
another, paying compliments and attentions to all, 
yet unable, in the intoxication created by such variety 
of sweets, to attach himself permanently to any. 
Everywhere he was received with smiles. Sometimes 
he would court a lady’s favour through the ethereal 
medium of verse,—for he wrote verses, and clever ones, 
too, from the volume styled “ Elegant Extracts ;” 
sometimes he would try the appliances of small talk, 
petits soins, scented gloves, bijouterie, bon-bons, and 
other little fid-fads. Thus, basking in the sunshine 
of a new existence, he wondered how he could ever 
have been happy in the old one; but alas! the cup 
of enjoyment is never without its dregs; and the 
poets teach us, that when we sport through the 
meadows we must expect to find a snake in the grass. 
In the ardour of his volatile course Mr. Grub had 
almost forgotten the very name of a certain Miss Amel- 
rosa Wigley, to whom, under the excitement of a little 
too much light wine, he had chanced to address some 
rather marked civilities. The lady, however, had by 
no means forgotten Aim. An arrest for suits, in the 
meanwhile, at the suit of his tailor, somewhat checked 
his exuberance, and served to force upon him the un- 
pleasant suspicion that he was living too fast for his 
means. The tailor’s bill, considering the number of 
fancy waistcoats with fillagree buttons which figured 
among its items, was in reality less exorbitant than it 
seemed: such as it was, however, it was paid, toge- 
ther with its adherent costs. : 

Other little bills (as it is the custom to call large 
ones) were pressed forward by other parties, as if with 
one consent, and for the one purp@se of annoyance. 
How far the hasty aspirant had left behind him his 
old original habits of quiet economy, has, perhaps, 
been not obscurely shown ; but it may serve as a fur- 
ther little illustration of this to mention, that he had 
sixteen contamporaneous pairs of Hoby’s boots—and 
that he was hardly diverted from ordering a ten-guinea 
boot-jack to do them justice with. No sooner were 
arrangements made, not without much forfeiture of 
capital, to satisfy the applicants aforesaid, than the 
claims of Miss Wigley, after some ineffectual private 
correspondence, came on for consideration before a 
jury, under the form of an action for breach of promise. 

Vere it not for the exciting motive already alluded to, 
Mr. Grub’s implication in this dilemma might almost 
defy explanation ; for the lady’s attractions, excepting 
asmall something towards an independence, were re- 
markably few. Her beauty resembled what is called 
“invisible green,” in the two respects of being very 
dark, and not easy to make out; while her age was 
such as could not entitle her to quarrel with the term 
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“no chicken ;” and her temper had very little sugar 
in it. Unfortunately for the defendant, it so happened, 
that, besides the words of constructive hand-offering, 
uttered in so loud a tone as to be overheard through 
the folding-doors by the plaintiff’s landlady in the 
next apartment, he had dropped beneath the table a 
little note written on pink paper in his own hand- 
writing, with his own signature, and containing the 
most flaming expressions of attachment. No name of 
any lady addressed, it was true, appeared on the note ; 
and defendant pleaded that it was nothing more than 
a pro form sketch, written for his own amusement, 
to try his powers of light composition, and not de- 
signed for any person’s inspection. The plea, how- 
ever, was received as a pretence, and treated as an 
aggravation—the lady’s possession of the billet being 
held to be conclusive in her favour. The opposite 
counsel, Scarlet, with virtuous indignation, character- 
ized defendant’s conduct and defence as one tissue of 
heartless flippancy ; and the jury deliberately sentenced 
him to heavy damages. 

If, before this event, the heedless votary of sunshine 
and gaiety had been in some danger of becoming what 
is denominated “ a general lover,” he was now thrown 
with violence into the reverse mode of feeling. Miss 
Wigley had quite disenchanted him: he became at 
once a misogynist —perfectly disgusted with the whole 
sex. The result of the trial, moreover, plunged his 
declining affairs into irretrievable confusion. His esta- 
blishment was broken up as hastily as it had been 
formed ; and his few remaining days showed but the 
activity of decline from one point of depression to 
another. As soon as it became apparent that the win- 
ter of poverty was closing in upon him, his friends, 
unwilling either to witness the spectacle of his suffer- 
ings, or to disturb him by the ainful formality of 
leave-taking, flitted away, with all the quiet evanescence 
of a rainbow. Why should the narrative be prolonged? 
Mr. Grub died in an obscure lodging, under the com- 
bined influence of want, neglect, ennui, and disappoint- 
ment. Some persons includ ed madness among the 
causes of his death, and considered him to have been out 
of his mind from the time when the money was left to 
him by his distant relative: but if it be true, as as- 
serted in a special treatise by a mad doctor, that every 
body is more or less mad, the above supposition be- 
comes too vague to be at all satisfactory ;—for how can 
insanity estimate insanity ? 

Poor, luckless Mr. Grub! Crushed beneath the 
revolutionary wheel of Fortune, he terminated abruptly 
a career of liveliness, as brief as it was brilliant : but, 
if his end was lamentable, he had at least fulfilled his 
own felt wish, aud supposed vocation. He had been a 
butterfly! 
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ADVENTURES OF A BROCADE PETTICOAT.* 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCESS OF * * * * *# # © 4%, 


My rival, the Irish poplin, and myself, were ap- 
propriated by the favourite maid, who, doubtless out 
of respect to her late mistress’s memory, evinced & 
strong partiality for us. This soubrette was a pretty, 
piquante Frenchwoman, not in la premiere jeunesse, 
mais encore jeune, and, out of pure sympathy perhaps, 
she soon consoled the Prince for the loss of his 
spouse. : : 

_In,a very short space of time, unbounded indulgence 
of will, and the heated rooms, rendered her as capri- 
cious, silly, and sallow, as a born Russian. In process 
of time she became the mother of a sickly infant, and 
her whims tespecting this miserable babe are scarcely 
credible: when it was to be carried to church for baptism, 
her anxiety lest the cold air should injure its tender 
lungs, suggested the most ludicrous preventatives ; first, 
the carriage was to be drawn slowly forward, surround- 
ed by serfs, who were to breathe in at the windows, 
thereby keeping up a hot air withinside ; secondly, 
it was proposed that a double file of serfs should line 
the path to church, supporting a canopy on their 
aide of cloths and skins, and each one alternately 
holding a chafing-dish, the others passing the darling ; 
but to this was objected the chances of suffocation from 
the charcoal, or the risk of falling from clumsy hands, 
At length the poor little creature and its nurse, enve- 
loped in furs, were conveyed to the church in a sedan- 
chair, where they were both taken out black in the 
face from incipient suffocation. Relays of serfs, during 
the ceremony, were constantly agitating between the 
church and the palace, with bulletins of how the rites 


progressed; first, one rushed in—“ the babe had 
sneezed ;? secondly, “the nurse had advanced to the 
altar ;” 


a third, all * fie hot,” announced “ the 
Patriarch had opened his book 3? and so on, till all 
was concluded, and the child made as good a Greck 
Christian as its father. 

One anecdote of my proprietress may seem less un- 
reasonable. eing low-spirited, and some one asking 
the cause of her tears, she naively replied, that ‘‘ Win- 
ter was coming, and she detested that season.” 

A Russian winter is certainly not prepossessing, un- 
less you are fond of cramming Jlinnies,t sliding in a 
butcher's tray down a miniature iccberg, and can sleep 
soundly three-fourths of your time. To one like 
me, born in a more genial clime, it was insupportable. 

At length spring appeared, or rather summer came 
all at once, and we went to one of the Prince’s estates, 
where he had promised to solemnize several marriages 
of his serfs from his various possessions, and which 
had hitherto waited his convenience and leisure. For 
this purpose, large parties of his two-legged cattle of 
both sexes shortly after our arrival appeared at the 
palace, in the light carriages of the country, which, 
reversed at night in the court-yard, served for a sort 
of sleeping tent. 

On the morrow, dressed in their best picturesque 


* Concluded from page 110. 
+ A carnival dish; something between a crumpet and a thick 
pancake. 


costume, they were arranged in rows in the inner court- 
yard, the males on one side, the females on the other. 

The Prince on such occasions apportioned each 
couple a plot of land, with frets utensils, domestic 
furniture, live and dead stock, &c.; and instigated by 
the Frenchwoman, who still retained some of the ro- 
mance of her country, inquired if, among these votaries 
of Hymen, there were any predilection, any choice of 
persons, promising if such were the case to respect 
them. The universal answer was, “ None whatever ; 
let it be as their father (the Prince) should think best.” 
Regard was then had to parity of age, but this met 
with many objections, the young men ungallantly pre- 
ferring middle-aged females for their mates, on account 
of these being able to do more hard work than a youn, 
ae To prevent quarrels, therefore, the fiat of the 

rince at length decided the pairs, and they were ul- 
timately dismissed to church, where they were to vow, 
mutually, love and tenderness to objects perfectly in- 
different to them. 

On the return of the parties, an amusing scene took 
place among the females—the matrons flocked round 
the newly made brides, and complimented them upon 
becoming one of their order ; whilst the girls reproached 
them for having lost the blessings of happy girlhood. 
Both these partics kept up a sort of chaunt, whilst 
the brides were expected to weep and howl as long as 
their lungs could endure, insomuch that the vast 
chamber became 8 perfect Babel, or a den of demons. 

During our stay in the country many reforms 
among the serfs were attempted by my mistress, but 
without effect. If a serf is ill, or his crops fail, he 

oes doggedly to bed, and insists that his father 
teu the proprietor), or the emperor, must take 
care of him; no remedy or exertion is attempted on 
his part, or by those surrounding him. Under such a 
state of things it is in vain attempting to improve the 
lower classes, who have no value for freedom, or ambi- 
tion to advance in the social scale; if ever Russia is 
civilized, which scems doubtful, the work must begin 
by the middling classes secking improvement—few of 
the merchants or principal tradesmen being able to 
read or write their own language, much less French, 
German, or English, whereby they might attain to 
literature and refinement. 

I heard of one, left a millionaire by his deceased 
father, young and good-looking, who falling despe- 
ratelyin love with an English girl, who was beautiful and 
accomplished, could not express to her the sentiments 
she inspired him with, in any other language than his 
own, and was therefore necessitated to depute a friend 
to offer his person and his fortune to her acceptance ; 
and when the offer was declined, this Russian Cymon 
blubbered like a great school-boy, and pestered her 
for a long time with his brute love. Yet when she 
quitted Petersburg, he returned to his former habits of 
smoking, billiard-playing, and vulgar intemperances. 

Doubtless the aristocracy live in a style of much 
magnificence, at least on gala days; but I could never 
perceive any refinement among them. Sleep, which 
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they cai command at all hoiirs, is their highest enjoy- 
ment; for this they leave their gilded salons ‘and 
boudoirs & la Parisienne ; and like a sailor tumble in 
at all hours, clothes and all, and sleep away. And it 
is no unusual, thing when yout make your morning 
calls, for the Prince or Princess to appear in a not 
aver clean dressing gown, all tumbled and frowsy 
from the casu: mfp. Good-natured and profuse 
they certainly ate; but without discernment or prin- 
ciple. Cards and gambling. of every sort are the 
daily and nightly solace of the men in their waking 
hours; picking gold lace to shreds, and other such 
trifles, ibe usual occupation of the ladies, who, more- 
over, are devout, pay great attention to dreams, and 
make pious vows in consequence of those visions. 
In dress they imitate the French, but without the ab- 
sorbing interest which a Parisian only can feel on that 
most interesting point ; but they make up in richness 
what they want in natural taste, or acquired art. It 
is no unusual thing to see an elderly Russian lady, at 
no time of her life very handsome,—bosom and shoul- 
ders bare—much rouged—quantities of false hair— 
wearing three expensiye necklaces of diamonds and 
coloured stones at one time. ’ 

L have not the least doubt that it was this love of 
profuse finery that made my simple charms over- 
looked, and caused me, upon our return to Petersburg, 
to be presented to a German singer, who was on an 
experimental visit to the modern Russian capital ; hut 
having nothing to recommend her to notice but, beauty, 
talent and virtue, and not choosing to barter these for 
higher patronage and wealthier protection, declined a 
permanent Sepeonent at the theatre, to the great 
annoyiince of the starred and crachated director, and 
shortly afterwards we set out together to Berlin. 

_Our residence here was delightful iit is true, the 
city had not attained that magnificence for which it has 
since been celebrated under the influence of the beloved 
Crown Prince, who now, as king, is doubly endeared 
to his subjects by his numerous acts of enlightened 
policy, liberality and munificence ; but there was al- 
ready diffused among the people a taste for literature 
and the arts, an amenity to strangers, and a superiority 
of manners, which rendered them the first state in 
Germany. 

My mistress and myself were much admired, 
courted and caressed ; pains were taken of my still 
blooming flowers for works of every description, and I 
felt once more in my proper clement, among a tasteful 
people. With many affccting testimonies of respect 
and regard, my mistress at length took leave of the 
warm-hearted Prussians, having made various other 
engagements in the north of Germany, in all of which 
her success was most prilliant, and her friends and 
admirers numerous. But unfortunately, during one 
of our journeys, the carringe broke down, and the 
poor lady received several severe bruises, which, toge- 
ther with the fright, occasioned her, to remain  se- 
vernal weeks at the house of a medical gentleman 
whither she was conveyed after the accident. 

This doctor Was a most excellent and pleasant man, 
as well as skilful in the healing art. His family con- 
sisted of three charming daughters, who were unre- 
mitting in their attentions to my sick mistress—one of 
them excepted, who, from her languid and pallid 
pearance, seemed in delicate health, and generally 
moped listlessly in the window-seat, dressed in a loose 
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white wrapper; whereas the other two were trim and 
smart in tbe newest fashions. But I shortly dis- 
covered she was not the doctor’s daughter, though 
treated with the tenderness of one; but a patient con- 
fided to his care, whom misfortune had rendered 
weak of intellect, though ever sweet and docile in 
manner. 

At length my mistress departed frorn the doctor's 
house, leaving a lasting impression of her talent and 
amiability, and shortly after she accepted an engage- 
ment for the London spring season. 

I must ayow I had a great desire to become ac- 
quainted with England and English people; having 
heard such contradictory accounts of this natioh— 
some representing the country as a fertile paradise, 
and its inhabitants mitacles of freedom, honesty and 
ability ; whilst others abased it as a foggy, dirty little 
iaand, its people full of assumption, commercial 
knayery and prejudice. 

The first aspect of its overgrown metropolis, is, I 
must confess, not prepossessing ;—narrow lanes and 
streets, mean little hovses, and a dingy, smoky atmio- 
sphere; the people unpicturesque, gloomy; and taci- 
turn. Such, were my first impressions; but when EF 
made usé of my philosophy, and overcame appear- 

neces, I could not but feel that the character of 
the people had an earnestness, a fortitude, and a per- 
severance, which rendered them capable of great 
things, if great men governed. 

My gentle mistress was soon after removed by marriage 
with a German Baron: they had long loved each other, 
but he was poor, though titled; and until she had 
made a handsome fortune, their union was not deemed 
prudent. I was much amused at his family’s disdain of 
a singer wedding their kinsman, whilst at the same time 
its members were eagerly seeking after court service ; 
and thought it no disgrace to take the people’s money 
for sinecures which called for neither talent or time on 
their parts. : 

My mistress’s happiness seemed complete : her hus- 
band was a man of honour and goodness, and her 
amiability and talent drew around them friends re- 
nowned for virtue and ability. It was a pleasure and 
an advantage to be invited to these parties, which be- 
came celebrated throughout Germany: but I was 
shortly doomed to wander from this happy home; for 
my mistress, who never forgot her own early struggles 
in the profession, judiciously patronized all young ar- 
tistes who had talent and good conduct, and presented 
me, with most of her stage jewels, to a young German, 
who was procecding to ‘Trieste; where she had an au- 
tumnal engagement at the theatre. 

One morning my mistress was tumbling over her 
wardrobe, in search of some costume for a masquerade 
which was given that evening, when the young Countess 
Beatrice entered; their conversation naturally turned 
upon the evening's festivity, and the characters they 
intended to assume. My mistress was divided between 
the costume of a nun and of an old dame, for which 
latter she produced me as an excellent portion of an 
antiquated lady’s toilet. ae z 

The Countess was charmed with my eppearance, and 
begged she would yield the dress and character to her, 
although she had previously selected a peasant’s dress, 
and this being at length agreed upon, I was carried 
away in triumph to the hotel where the Countess, 
with her father and mother, was staying. Notwith- 
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standing the affront that was intended to be put upon 
me, I never shone to more advantage ; my fair ravisher 
was young and pretty, and my cerulean hue and rosy 
flowers became her admirably. It is true, a huge 
cushion, and false toupee of powdered hair, with pyra- 
mids of flowers on the top of | that, disguised her head ; 
but her taper waist, rounded arm, and easy move- 
ment, betrayed her to be young, graceful, and light- 
footed. I had not been long in discovering that the 
family were not quite agreed upon some points. The 
mamma jested upon poor officers and marriages for 
love, and bounced out of the room, having previously 
given her daughter strict injunctions to make herself 
amiable to the rich Marquis that evening. 

Beatrice sighed when she had departed, and wished 
she had some kind friend who could whisper in the 
ear of Ferdinand her change of dress. ‘ Depend upon 
me, my lady; I’ll run all the way to oblige you,” said 
the abigail. 

“No, don’t, dear Lolotte, I would not expose you to 
mamma’s anger on any account; but you may take 
my yellow satin gown and cardinal for your good- 
will.” 

On our first entering the crowded staircase of the 
Palazzo G——, my ample folds were furtively pressed 
by a handsome young man, who whispered, ‘Bella, 
bellozza, mia cara,” whilst with the exception of a 
blush, my young Countess looked as demure as a nun. 
On we struggled to the crowded rooms, where we were 
met by a brilliant cavalier, who, at a sign from 
mamma, joined our party. He drew them to a small 
room which was nearly empty, and exclaimed in a 

uavering, cracked voice, ‘‘ Why is not Beatrice here? 

have prepared a carriage and four of the swiftest 

horses to carry her off to Lindau ; they are waiting for 
us near the theatre.” 

““My dear Marquis, what are you saying?” ex- 
claimed papa and mamma in a breath; “this is Bea- 
trice, disguised like her grandmother in the picture in 
the blue room;—you must remember it. Don’t you 
think it resembles,—ha, ha, ha! what are you thinking 
about not to know Beatrice ?—well, how droll!” 

Thus rattled on the old couple, to cover their 
friend’s mistake, for I no longer doubted this was the 
suitor approved by them. But what could he mean by 
a carriage in waiting to carry her off? The Countess 
quickly guessed his meaning, though she made no 
comment, but resolved in her mind to avail herself of 
this scheme to outwit them all. 

With this view, she affected to listen to her old 
suitor’s addresses with a complaisance she had hi- 
therto refused, which charmed her parents so greatly 
that they no longer lingered near their treasure, but 
chuckled between themselves at the near prospect of 
her being run off with to be made a marchioness— 
but the cunning Beatrice had no sooner got out of 
their sight, than involving herself and her old beau in 
the thickest of the crowd, she gave his arm the slip, 
and hurried down into the illuminated gardens, followed 
by Ferdinand. 

At first he would have reproached her for her civi- 
lity to his rival ; but she laughingly told him, she had 
no time for explanations; all her fear was lest she 
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should be carried off against her inclinations, and 
begged he would accompany her home for safety. A 
few words informed him of the Marquis’s plan, which 
he no sooner learned than he rete her to avail her- 
self of the opportunity, and fly with him. Against 
this she warmly protested; but I know not how it was, 
on their road home his arguments were so persuasive, 
and her fear so great of becoming the wife of the old 
Marquis, that, as she passed the equipage in waiting, 
she stepped in, and he followed. The windows were 
drawn up, and Ferdinand giving the word to speed for 
Padua, they were off like lightning for that city. 
Fearing to be overtaken, they pursued their way all 
night, and did not make any long stay till they reached 
Verona. Here my pretty, wild Countess exchanged 
me with the servant of the inn for a stuff gown and 
cap, and in this humble garb became the wife of the 
man she loved, leaving the old Marquis and her 
parents to wonder and grieve over her flight ; and in 
time hoping to be reconciled to her family, and re- 
ceiving her wedding portion, which was liberal, and 
would much amend the fortunes of her husband. 

From this period my fate was most various and 
humiliating: the chambermaid disposed of me to a 
Jew, who sold me to a dancer, who disposed of me 
again to an old clothes-shop ; and thus was I bandied 
about from huckster to huckster, my beauties and re- 
finements unappreciated and neglected, till at length 
my better star prevailed, and I was purchased from a 
cclebrated curiosity-shop in Milan, by Clara Novello, 
who is likely to be my last proprietor, as she has a just 
appreciation of my superlative excellences, and is well 
aware that my beauty enhances her own. It was at 
last week’s party that we had the honour of making 
your Highness’s i lest from whence arose our 
daily intimacy which has drawn from me these con- 
fidential details ;—for to none less than a Princess 
could I have condescended to weave this delicate tissue 
of romance and sccret history. 

In the perfumed atmosphere of a palace I feel 
myself completely at home ;—my colours revive and 
bloom afresh—my whole texture is elastic and rustling 
with thrilling pleasure, as in days of former conquest 
and triumph, when sighs of envy from the women, and 
of love from the men, announced my approach, “trem- 
bling, and conscious of the rich brocade.” 

Henceforth I shall repose in luxurious leisure, occa- 
sionally visiting refined and elegant society, and in- 
dulging the pleasant reflection, that — 


“ In these slight thoughts the loves and graces shine, 

And all the writer lives in every linc; 

My simple theme may happy nature be, 

Trifles themselves are elegant in me : 

Sure to charm all is my peculiar fate, 

Who, without flattery, pleased the fair and great ; 
Who, wisely careless, innocently gay, 

Cheerfully plays the trifle, Life, away.” 


[This little history, written on the most delicate- 
tinted perfumed paper, was inclosed with the brocade 
petticoat, when returned by the amiable Princess * * * 
to Clara Novello, of whom she had borrowed it for a 
carnival frolic. 

Mrs. Vincent Nove.to.]} 





THE YOUNG LEECH. 


Harp by to Londonne’s anciente tawn 
There lived a wise young 

Whose conduct for propriety 

Sure none could e’er impeach. 


But well I wot that he was poor, 
And seldom took a fee, 

And few and scant the drags he had 
In his smalle surgerie. 


And though he had but patients few 
To visit and attend, 

Yet other patience had he quite 
Enough you may depend. 


It happened then, so says my tale, 
That on a certainne daye, 

A breathless messenger arrived, 
To summon him awaye. 


For two miles off a ladye fair 
Was very ille indeede, 

And he must haste to her relief 
With all his utmoste speede. 


He waited but an instant’s space 

His instruments to take i, 4 r 
Then rushing to a neighb’ring stande, 
Thus to a cabmanne spake. 4 


“Now ” good cabmanne, I would that thou, 
With alle thy greatest speede, 

Would carrye me to Islingtonne— 

It is a case of neede. 


For there in truth a ladye fair 

Is lying very ille, 

And I muste hurry to her side 
With manye a draughte and pille. 


Now thirty minutes and no more 
Is ample time, I deeme, 

For thee to drive to Islingtonne, 
. Ifthou putt’st on thy steame. 


It is hard by the Holy Church, 
That I do wish to go; 

And I will give thee one and six, 
What say thee, Aye or No?” 


The cabmanne cast one knowinge look 
Upon the anxious Leech,— 
46 Samp in,”’ he cried, “ ere 12 at noon 
Thou shalt the ladye reach. 


A better than my animal 

You seldom ever sawe ; 

And I this very morning have 
Establishéd a rawe. 


And though it is two blessed dayes 
Since I have tasted reste, 

To do your will, moste gentle sir, 
I'll do my very beste.” 


Vou. II. 


Through streete and lane their course they took, 
With moat tremnendous speed — 

Sure never sinee the id beganns, 

Was seen so swift a steede, 


Nor was the promise that waa made 
A vain and idle baaste ; 

For as the dial points to twelve, 
The Leech is at hie poste. 


Now, good cabmanne, thou hast done well, 
For thou thy worde hast kept ; 

The Leech then bade him wait awhile, 
And to his patient stept. 


The husband of the ladye fair 
Did give him quick admission, 
For to his faraily he did 
Expect a smalle addition. 


But we must leave the wise young Leech. 
To go to the first floore ; 

And turn unto the cabmanne, who 

Was waiting at the doore. 


Worn out and weary sure he was, 
As any manne neede be, 

And how did he comport himself 
T’ll tell you presently. 


Hes was aah and never once 
Did in his lagge + 

So turning athe animal, 

He gave him his nose bagge. 


One glance towards the clock he took 
And oped the chariot door ; 

Then sat him down upon the steps, 
And soon was heard to. snore, 


Meanwhile the Leech, with every care, 
His patiente did attende ; 

And manye a draught of nauseous taste, 
He down her throat did sende. 


Hour after hour did he wait, 
And twilight came apace, 

But still he stayed to usher in 
Another to our race. 


At length, at midnight, thro’ the hall 
A servant quickly hied ; 

Then op’d the door, and one kid glove, 
Upon the knocker tied. 


And still the cabmanne did him reste 
Inside the chariot doore ; 

His head still leant upon his breaste, 
And still was heard his snore. 


e e e e e e e e 


The sun rose bright at Islingtonne, 
It was a beauteous daye ; 

And still with his fair patient’s lord 
The young Leech he did staye. 
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THE YOUNG LEECH. 


For there they sat in the back roome, 
And they were both righte merrie; 
For they were quaffing goblets deepe 
Of excellent pale sherrie. 


Since midnight had they thus caroused, 
And emptied manye a cup; 

But now it was half past eleven, 

And the young Leech rose up. 


But sure he now did mournful look, 
His brow was marked with care ; 
For he was turning in his mind 
How he should pay the fare. 


The solitary one and six, 

That in his pocket laide, 

He knew full well was not enough ; 
How could it then be paide? 


But to reflect would only serve 
His sorrow to enhance it ; 

He gave his patient one more look, 
And sallied out to chance it. 


And there before his anxious gaze 

The cabmanne sweetly slumbered ; 

So calm he was, you would have thought 
He with the dead was numbered. 


*Twas striking twelve,—a sudden thought 
Rushed through the Leech’s braine ; 

He waited till the hour was passed, 

Then called with mighte and maine. 


“Up, lazy knave, why sleepest thou ? 
Come, take thy one and six; 

And mount thy seat, and cut awaye 
Like fifty thousand brix.” 


But still he slept, and the young Leech 
Did give him manye a poke, 
Before at last he roused himeelf, 
And finally awoke. 


He rubbed his eyes to see the clock, 
As on the step he satte ; 

Then took the guerdon proffered him, 
And humbly touched his hatte. 


“1 beg your honour’s pardon, bu t 
J’ve had no rest of late; 

I just dropt off, because I thought 
T hat I should have to waite.” 


As thus he spake, he rose, and took 
The nose bagge from his steede ; 
Mounted his seat, and urged him on 
With his accustomed speede. 


The Leech he smiled a cheerful emile, 
Then gave one parting look ; 

And well he thought of his own skill, 
As home his way he took. 


Meanwhile the poor cabmanne sped on, 
And took his forward way ; a : 
Like unto Titus now he was. 

For he had “‘lost a day.” 


But little knew he that he had 
Any just cause for sorrow; 

He thought that it was still to-daye, 
Nor dreamt it was to-morrow. 


But sure I am this wise young Leech, 
Would not have done this sinne, 

If he had not been very poor, 

And quite hard up for tinne ; 


For after that eventful day, 

His practice much increased ; 
And to find out the cabmanne true, 
I wot he never ceased. 


One day, as luck would have it, then, 
The Leech was in the Strande ; 

And spied his former friend, for he 
Was waiting at the stande. 


He quickly told him of the cheat 
That he had play’d that daye, 
And into his own service he 
Did take him then straightwaye. 


But to this time, though years have passed, 
The cabmanne cannot finde 

The reason why he always is 

Thus one whole day behinde. 


Mourant THE Mov. 


Abbey of St. Denis, 


December, 1843. 
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Havine, sometimes, 
in the course of our 
perambulations about 
London, been asked 
the way to the British 
Museum, we may 
perhaps be excused 
for stating, that it is 
situated inGreat Rus- 
sell Street, Blooms- 
bury; especially as no 
less a personage than 
William Cobbett is 
said to have declared 
that he did not know 
where it was. Under 
favour of Cobbett’s ghost, this assertion did him no 
credit. Utilitarianism is the creed of creeds, but we 
have other requirements than those of the back and 
the stomach. We must, indeed, have bread, beef, and 
beer, fire and clothing; but we have heads and hearts 
as well as hides and paunches; moral and intellectual 
as well as physical wants; and these are inseparable 
from humanity. 
Vou. II. 
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One of these indispensables is re- 
creation. The mechanic requires it = 
no less than ‘the minister of state. 
Skittles after work, and shooting in the vacation, come 
to the same thing. The opera and the pot house are 


frequented from like causes, in spite of t 


e contrariety 


of their atmospheres—notwithstanding the difference 


between pipes and rose water. 


A continual concentration of the faculties upon one 
train of ideas is a frequent origin of insanity ; against 
which, perhaps, the feelings of exhaustion, weariness, 
and hebetude, consequent on their being overworked, 


are premonitory. 


To a healthy state of the public mind, therefore, 


public amusements are essential. 


They must, too, be 


gratuitous, or at least cheap; for plays and concerts 
are beyond the means of the majority, and gin is 
within those of most people. Discomfort and uneasi- 
ness make men mischievous. Hence is evident the 
policy, to say no more, of admitting the people freely 
to institutions, exhibitions, parks, pleasure-grounds, 


and other such places of diversion. 


The Ceesars were 


wise in their generation, when they treated the Roman 


populace to shows and spectacles. 


There is a disease 
oO 
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very apt to affect the industrious classes, a certain 
sickness of toil, of privation, of disappointment, which 
it is much to the interest of their betters to relieve. It 
is a mental ailment, and requires a mental medicine. 
This is often more effectually derivable from a visit to 
a place of entertainment, or from a walk, than from a 
tract or a homily. The National and Dulwich Gal- 
leries, doubtless, are frequently more curative of the 
vapours than calomel or blue pill. Kensington Gar- 
dens, we will warrant, have worked wonders in cases 
of melancholy. A fine thing for the megrims is a 
ramble through fields and flowers. Who knows how 
much of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
such a remedy may, ere this, have quelled ?—how many 
a misanthrope it may have cured ?—how often it may 
have arrested the progress of suicidal mania? 

Change of ideas to the mind is what change of pos- 
ture is to the body. What aluxury, after a constrained 
position, of long continuance, is a stretch! Mind, in 
this respect, is like muscle. The excitement of a fresh 
set of faculties into action is pleasurable, and repose is 
sweet to those which have been exhaustcd. 

No sight in London, perhaps, affords, if we may be 
allowed the expression, more medicinal recreation than 
the British Museum. None, that we know of, more 
effectually exalts and expands the mind, reverses its 
centripetal action, withdraws it from concentration on 
self. It is an epitome of nature, a magazine of art, a 
repertory of history. Ifa man has a soul to be saved, 
he will find food for it there. 

If, be i¢ observed, he has a soul to be saved; for 
it is quite possible to come away from the British 
Museum no better and no wiser than from.a walk 
through the Lowther Arcade, There are eyes which 
(unopened) discern nothing in its contents but a col- 
lection of styffed birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and 
butterfliee ; lumps of stone and metal; mummies, 
and fragments of old marble. 

Now we know that the pig is no connoisseur in 
pee and it is to be feared that there are some 

uman beings in a like predicament; but these, we 
would hope, are few, and we believe that the majority 
of those who are thus unsusceptible are so from inad- 
vertence and irreflection merely. Hence the common 
lack of enthusiasm for the excellences of nature and of 
art. Men stare, for the most part, by instinct, but 
they must generally learn to look. Not that it is 
necessary—in order to the intellectual, as contradis- 
tinguished from the mechanical, use of the eyes at the 
British Museum—that we should be sculptors, anti- 
quaries, natural historians. All but the absolutely 
unlettered know quite enough, if they will only think, 
to enable them to profit by a visit to it, so far at least 
as moral good is concerned. Few will fail to find 
there a meal for thought, a rich repast for fancy. 

The Museum, considered as a siyht, may be said to 
commence with the Zoological Gallery. For our own 
part we never hurry past the statues, which we en- 
counter immediately on entrance, of Shakspere and 
Sir Joseph Banks,—let us be pardoned for naming 
the two together,—since if, on the one hand, the natu- 
ralist has no business by the side of the immortal, he 
has, on the other, a right to be where he is; he stands 
upon his own ground. Nor can we but stop a moment 
to notice our old friends, the hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceroses on the ground floor to the left; the polar bear, 
arborescent fern, and musk ox on the first landing 
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place: and the giraffes, time-honoured, not to say 
time-worn, on the second. We like, too, to dwell a 
short space on the faded magnificence of the ceiling. 
These objects are venerable to us: they are memorials 
of an age not long past, indeed, but still past,—not ro- 
mantic, but sober, old-gentlemanly, and respectable,— 
they put us in mind, somehow, of Priestly and Dr. So- 
lander. Moreover, they seem to embody the genius 
loci of Bloomsbury: and we shall be sorry when the 
place is altered and the things taken away. 

We feel bound, too, to linger for a moment in the 
South Sea room ; so replete with schoolboy recollec- 
tions of Cook’s voyages. There are the canoe, and 
paddles ; the clubs, javelins, and, above all, the bows 
and poisoned arrows which we used to read about. 
They recall the time when we were fresh from Robin- 
son Crusoe ; longed for yams and bread-fruit ; read and 
re-read the “ Mariner’s Chronicle,” and thought what 
a fine thing it would be to be shipwrecked on an un- 
known island, We remember how vividly we used to 
realize the description of an extraordinary bird, or the 
capture ef a big fish. What sport we thought it must 
be, to where penguins and boobies would allow 
themselves to be taken by the hand; and when we 
read— This day shot a cormorant; found it admi- 
rable eating” —how readily we received the statement ; 
and how we envied the narrator. 

But let us pass on. 

Jo one with a mind barely sensitive to the show- 
man's appeal— Walk up and see the live lions stuffed 
with straw’’—the zoological portion of the Museum 
must scem a wonderful exhibition. The multitude of 
strange, rare, and formidable creatures, by whose life- 
like forms he j@ surrounded, must astonish him at 
least, But the sight, to be enjoyed, must be pon- 
dered on. Then it begins to work. The mind be- 
comes excursive in an instant; and “ ere the levia- 
than can swim a league,” we have circumnavigated the 
earth. Talk of eagles and dolphins! Talk of light- 
ning! For velocity, commend us tothe soul. Yonder 
is the king of the desert—for monarch of the woods 
is a cockneyism—the sovereignty of ‘ your lion” not 
happening to be sylvan. He takes us, forthwith, to 
the wilds of Africa, the land of Juba, “ leonum arida 
nutriz,” the dry-nurse of lions, as a schoolboy might 
be flogged for translating it. There is our ancient ac- 
quaintance of the menagerie, the “ royal Bengal tiger ;” 
he has carried us to India, whence a glance at that 
great leviathan of a morse transports us to the North 
Pole, the region of everlasting icebergs. 

Then comes the question,—how were these savages, 
remarkably ugly customers some of them, that felon 
of a wild boar; that grim old bear; that diabolical, 
villanous-looking hyecna, for instance, caught? Here 
is a field for imagination, if there is the least mite of 
sportsmanship in one’s composition; and that man, 
though a Londoner, is by nature a hunting animal, 
Epping knows. 

By far the finest feature, however, of this depart- 
ment of the British Museum, is presented by the birds. 
Their number is astonishing, and they have been most 
admirably prepared. From their survey, moreover, a 
new pleasure is derivable. Of the quadrupeds, many, 
particularly of the carnivorous orders, are hideously 
ugly ; and the sublimity of the lion himself is not un- 
mingled with somewhat of the ludicrous, indepen- 
deutly of association with sign-boards, and the Royal 
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Arms. The bears are all comical ; so are all the apes, 
to a monkey; and their worships, the elephant and 
rhinoceros. But few birds are otherwise than beauti- 
ful; though we cannot say much in that respect for 
the goose, except under peculiar circumstances. What 
a grand creature is an eagle; what impersonations of 
martial elegance are the falcons and hawks! How 
absolutely lovely is the plumage of the tropical birds ; 
the humming birds and parrots’; of numbers of the 
gallinaceous tribes, and the water fowl! And teed we 
more than mention the kingfishers? Even those birds 
whose appearance ig in a measure grotesque, the owls 


and goatsuckers, have a mysterious, unearthly aspect, . 


which constitutes a special charm; moreover, their 
plumage, though sober in tint, is curiously handsome. 

Not the least of the pleasures which the ornitholo- 
gical collection furnishes, is that with which, in its 
inspection, we encounter our early favourites of the 
fields and hedgerows, our rustic acquaintances, the 
linnet, chaffinch, bullfinch, redbreast, tomtit, and 
wren ; particularly that elegant little variety of the last- 
named genus that rejoices in the golden crest. We 
are delighted to recognize that chattering thief the 
magpie; and that destructive, impudent, audacious de- 
predator, the smart, active sparrow-hawk. They all 
take us home; they remind us of scenes and days of 
which we will only say that happy are those who have 
been empowered to indulge in their retrospect. 

To dilate upon the almost countless objects of in- 
terest, and of curiosity, which are to be met with in 
the department of the Museum allotted to Natural 
History, would be impossible in this place. The eye 
may be feasted on the manifold forms and hues of the 
shells, the crystals and minerals ; amused by the va- 
rieties—elegant, eccentric, or loathsome—of the insect 
tribes; the fancy may be transcended by the “gor- 
gons, hydras, and chimeeras dire” which the pande- 
monium of strange fishes, lizards, snakes, alligators, 
crocodiles, presents to it. Admiration, wonder, asto- 
nishment, and almost terror, may alternate, from their 
contemplation in the mind; but it is in a few re- 
spects only that we can afford to be particular. 

In the mineralogical collection, of which, by the 
by, the cost must have been enormous, there are se- 
veral specimens of those very remarkable bodies— 
meteoric stones. Of their genuineness, for the most 
part, there can be no doubt. Many of them are 
labelled with the date and circumstances at and under 
which they fell. Their consideration fairly raises us 
from the earth at once; we soar beyond the clouds, 
among the stars. What are these bodies? Generated 
in the air they could not have been ; their composition 
is heterogeneous ; their form is irregular, and they are 
manifestly fragments which have been detached from 
larger masses. Were they shot from the moon? or, 
are they portions of the wreck of some demolished 
planet? One of them (though of this the nature is 
hypothetical) weighs a ton. We once pointed it out 
to a country gentleman, explaining that it was sup- 
posed to have fallen from the sky. His comment on 
this piece of information was—‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
much like to have been under it!” 

But nothing, perhaps, in the British Museum is 
more truly a source of bewildering speculation, of 
overwhelming astonishment, than its geological re- 
mains; the fossil mammoths and elephants, mon- 
strous, lizard-like creatures and other reptiles—the 
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firstlings of creation, the giant brood of the primeeval 
earth. What was the aspect of the world of which 
they were the denizens? With what yet more mon- 
strous shapes did earth, air, and the great deep teem? 
With what superior beings were they contemporary ? 
By what earthquake, what deluge were they engulfed? 

as cycle after 7s of being thus from the beginning 
passed away, scheme succeeding scheme of things, 
renovation and destruction alternating? Have we now 
reached the last act of this tremendous drama; and 
with what catastrophe shall it conclude? Truly, a 
wonderful city is this London! The cockney may quit 
his reading-desk, and by a walk of a few minutes 
meditate in the charnel of a world. 

Thus deeply have we plunged into “the dark back- 
ward and abysm of Time ;” and the remainder of a visit 
to the British Museum must be spent in converse 
with the past. We are now to travel hee to the epoch 
of the Pharaohs; we are to stand amid the uncor- 
rupted dead of ages, respited, thousands of years, 
from the doom of conversion to dust. The land of old 
Nile, with all its marvel and mystery, is spread before 
us. The symbols of its faith, the implements of its 
dark rites, surround us ;—we are initiated into the’wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and strange must that wisdom 
have been. What was the signification, what were the 
uses of those quaint, curious, and tesque emblems, 
the handiwork of that singular people? Can it be that 
they had reference to arts that are now forgotten—to 
that occult lore which history ascribes to their sages? 
Do we look on the actual appliances of the necromancer: 
the instruments by which his wonders, real or ima- 
ginary, were wrought—the very apparatus of such pro- 
digies and signs as are recorded in Holy Writ? And 
were those marvels the mere tricks of the charlatan ; 
or are there, indeed, more things in Heaven and Earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy? May not the sci- 
ence of this age too confidently have assumed her own 
omniscience: and may not a knowledge of which she 
has no conception have existed among the men of old? 

No one can examine the Egyptian mummies, with 
their sepulchral appurtenances and ornaments, without 
being struck with the remarkable pains and labour 
which was evidently expended upon them. It would 
almost seem that among the ancient Egyptians the 
chief business of the living was to attend to the dead. 
There is something sublime in the idea of the mind of 
a nation thus ever bent upon the mystery of death. 
Nor can we, without an awful joy, surmise, that un- 
earthly hope was, ages ago, a human feeling. Has it 
existed from the beginning? Is it instinctive? Is it a 
real polarity of the soul tending towards eternity? 

Many of these bodies are those of females, mostly 
priestesses. Among the countrywomen of Cleopatra, 
how many, perhaps, were beautiful! Some of their 
forms exhibit, even in death, and after the lapse of 
epochs, the most perfect symmetry; we speak parti- 
cularly of a body near the entrance of the mummy- 
room, on the right hand. A few bones of the feet are 
denuded, the rest of the figure is closely swathed. 
Over the face the outline of the features has been de- 
lineated, and the bosom has been decorated with gild- 
ing, of which funereal finery, the effect, it must be 
confessed, is ghastly enough. It is strange, as has 
often happened to us, to see some young girl poring 
with looks of mere curiosity over this mummy, little 
thinking how long the remains of beauty ie rescued 
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from decay are probably destined to survive her 
own. 

Hours might be spent in examining the objects 
alone with which the shelves of the Egyptian room are 
crowded. Among these, the remains of the animals 
which were held sacred, the hawk, the ibis, the owl, 
the ox, and the cat, will attract especial notice. The 
solicitude which has been expended on their preserva- 
tion, also, as well as on that of the human relics, is 
most curious. To one imbued with the matter-of-fact 
knowledge, and utilitarian spirit of the present day, it 
is difficult, not only to account for, but even to con- 
ceive, the state of mind which induced men serious} 
to employ themselves in such a labour. It seems aL 
Most insanity. Can it be that each age has its pecu- 
liar hallucination, of which, like the ordinary maniac, 
it is unconscious, and which the succeeding generation 
discovers, only to exchange it for another? Perhaps ; 
but is it not also probable that there is no system of 
error however wild, of delusion however gross, which 
may not be the husk to a kernel of truth? 

Among these objects, those which will be regarded 
with not the least interest, are the domestic utensils, 
some of them fresh, almost, as from the hand of the 
workman, which bring us to the homes, the occupa- 
tions, the habits, the arts, the luxuries, and comforts of 
the people whose sepulchres surround us. We see 
the tools of their handicrafts, the implements of their 
husbandry, of their sculpture, their musical instru- 
ments. It should be here remarked that their edge 
tools will be found invariably to have been made of 
copper, so tempered as to be equivalent to the hardest 
steel. Here certainly is a lost art; for this is an ope- 
ration of metallurgy which defies all the resources of 
modern chemistry. 

It is wonderful how antiquity, like moonlight, en- 
nobles the mean, elevates the commonplace. What 
are the objects on the shelves before us ?—chairs, 
tables, old shocs,—yct we regard them almost with 
veneration. There is magic in the touch of Time; it 
hallows even a joint-stool. Among the curiosities of 
this collection, there is positively—a wig. It was dug 
up at Thebes. What more droll than a wig? But 
its absurdity strikes us not; its inherent comicality 
is merged in the associations connected with it. We 
look reverently upon it for the spirit’s sake that long 
ago in its earthly form, in the day of its human folly, 
was bedizened in it. Will posterity look thus upon 
the Lord Chancellor's? 

The kindred and neighbouring relics of the Etrus- 
cans, a people existing and civilized before the 
foundation of Rome, next claim our notice. These 
are interesting not mercly to the antiquarian; the 
exquisite proportions and workmanship of the beau- 
tiful vases of which the collection mainly consists, 
might even interest a lady of fashion. The majority 
of them are still perfect as when first modelled. 
Crockery has outlived kingdoms. 

Before leaving the Egyptian and Etruscan rooms, 
we cannot do less than resolve ourselves into a vote of 
thanks to those worthy ancients, to whose praise- 
worthy, though not very accountable custom of bury- 
ing such a variety of things with their dead, we are 
indebted for so agreeable au introduction to them and 
their affairs. The Egyptian collection includes several 
articles of food, biscuits, preserved fruits ; and, among 
other things, the leg of a duck. The men of old 
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knew what was good, we find, as well as we do. We 
marvel if they had discovered green peas! 

We now descend to where, of all places in the 
Museum, we love to linger—the Lower Gallery of 
Antiquities; that containing the sculptures. Here we 
again have to return to the land of Egypt. We enter 
the great saloon, where its statues and sarcophagi are 
deposited. The effect at first produced upon us, as 
we stand amongst its monstrous idols, is electric. 
Huge tnd tremendous, they seem scarcely the work of 
human hands. We could almost ascribe them to the 
labour of demons, so enormous are they, and withal 
so mystical and grim; and yet an atmosphere of quiet 
and repose surrounds them: they breathe an air of 
grandeur and eT They must have emanated 
from mighty minds, There is something grand in the 
very material—the almost imperishable granite—of 
which they are composed. According to Flaxman, 
they embody the first principles of sculpture; and 
this is probably true. Nor does their deformity appear 
the result of ignorance or unskilfulness. ‘There is 
design and expression in their very ugliness, which, 
like the grotesqueness of a Gothic corbel, is far dif- 
ferent from the rude carving of the savage, or the 
ludicrous vulgarity of the stone-mason. 

To view them to best advantage, a time should be 
taken when, on a clear, beautiful day, the sunbeams, 
traversing the surrounding shadows, fall, here and 
there, on the giant brow of some old Pharaoh or god ; 
while a soft, peaceful gloom is diffused over all around 
them. It is impossible, then, not to be reminded of 
the statue of Memnon, which, touched by the rays of 
the rising sun, made music, and “turned a harper 
once a day ;”” and a deep, tranquil feeling comes over 
the mind, like that awakened by the solemn harmonies 
of the Zauberflite. 

From sphinx and scarabeeus, monster and idol, we 
proceed to the more classic sculptures of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. A new sense is now awakened 
within us. The emotions of sublimity are modulated 
into those of beauty. The graceful imaginings of the 
Greck mythology ; the legends of old song and story 
are presented, bodily, to our eyes; god and goddess, 
satyr and faun ; the wars with the Amazons ; the battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe: ; the games and chariot 
races of the classic era are before us. The very air 
seems haunted with Dryads and Oceanides, and the 
immortal spirits of bards and heroes. 

We are introduced, too, to the Caesars; we behold 
the very lineaments of the men who swayed the world. 
This is no mistaken assertion; the exact resemblance 
between the various busts of one person, for instance 
that of Hadrian, warrants it. 

We should extend this article far beyond the limits 
which we are here bound to observe, were we to dwell 
in succession on all the features of interest contained 
within the walls of the building. On the coins and 
medals, on the remains from Lerculaneum and Pom- 
peii, and on the antiquities of our own country, we 
could dilate till we had more than doubled the length 
of this article. We forbear to speak of the Library 
aud Print-room, our object having merely had reter- 
ence to the more public portions of the Museum. 

‘There are, however, two points in connection with 
our subject which we feel to be deserving of remark. 
The first is, that in spite of the proverbially mis- 
chievous propensities of John Bull the admission of 
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the public to the British Museum does not seem to 
call them into exercise. The truth is, that the Eng- 
lish people are grateful for trust reposed in them. 
They are not prone to abuse a benefaction. It is only 
when a privilege is grudgingly accorded to them, or 
when they obtain it by stealth, that they misemploy 
it. Till lately it was the fashion to exclude the many 
from picture galleries, museums, gardens, conserva- 
tories, and the like; and then, it is true, that when 
ee chanced to gain admission to them, they were 
guilty of the conduct imputed to them. For this it 
is easy to account. The feeling of curiosity, on the 
one hand, was urging them to pull, pluck, and handle; 
nor did their interest, nor their gratitude, for they had 
nothing to be grateful for, induce them to restrain it. 
An eagle, in a public collection, placed within the 
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reach of the visitors, would in the present day remain, 
till the hand of Time had disfigured it, a very decent 
bird ; but we can imagine what a few days would have 
rendered it twenty years ago. 

The second point to which we would advert, is the 
limited access to the Museum allowed to those persons 
whom it would most benefit,—the commercial and 
labouring classes. For this, we know of no remedy 
but throwing it open on that day whereon they are 
disengaged. This might be done during the’ hours 
which intervene between the services. Taverns, and 
confectioners’, and cooks’, nay, even tobacconists’ 
shops are accessible at those times; nor can we see 
why the mind should be deprived of its necessaries 
and refreshments any more than the body. 





FALSE AND 
BY CHARLES HITCHINGS. 


Wuen Damon the false courted Phyllis the fair, 
I told the sweet nymph all I knew of her swain ; 
But she slighted my warning, and I in despair 
Gave over the task, for I saw it was vain. 
“Pretty Phyllis,” said I, ‘‘ when your hand shall be 
given 
To Damon the faithless, and when by and by 
You shall find that his love will not make you a 
heaven, 
Say then who shall suffer, sweet Phyllis?—not J.” 


When Damon the false wedded Phyllis the fair, 
The swain was all love, and the nymph was all joy, 
And the sunshine of life shed its light round the pair, 
And it seemed that no dark cloud that light could 
destroy. 


FAIR, 


But Damon the faithless on Phyllis’s brow 
Soon planted the wrinkle—brought tears to her 
eye; 
She has found out the truth of my warning ere now, 
And tell me who suffers, sweet Phyllis ?—not J. 


When Damon the faithless left Phyllis the fair, 
The nymph was all tears for the swain that was 
gone; 
Now her brow is o’ershaded with sorrow and care, 
And Phyllis the courted is Phyllis the lone. 
Her beauty has left her—her heart it is broken— 
She hangs down her head, and she prays but to die; 
“ Who suffers,” is all that betwixt us is spoken— 
My heart will not let me say—‘‘ Phyllis, not J!” 
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THE MISERY OF HAVING A RED NOSE. 


BY PIERS SHAFTON, GENT. 


“ Falstaff. If thou wert any way given to virtue, I would swear 
by thy face; my oath should be by this fire; but thou art alto- 
gether given over, and wert, indeed, but for the light in thy face, 
the son of utter darkness. * * * Oh! thou art a perpetual 
triumph, an everlasting bon-fire light—thou hast saved me a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking with thee in the 
night betwixt tavern and tavern, but the sack that thou hast drunk 
me would have bought me light as good, cheap, at the dearest 
chandlers in Europe. I have maintained this salamander of your’s 
with fire, any time this two and thirty years; heaven reward me 
for it.”—First Part of Henry IV. 


Tuose much favoured individuals who are acquainted 
with my introduction to that highly intellectual society, 
“The Broken-Hearted Club,” will doubtless remem- 
ber that I broke off, just as the merry party had as- 
sembled round the punch-bowl, and benther Sadgrove 
was commencing his relation of the melancholy circum- 
stances which had qualified him as a member. After 
the worshipful and rubicund narrator had cleared his 
throat until it was hoarse, and then damped it again 
with a sneaker of punch; and allence had been pro- 
claimed round the table; and two or three refractory 
members sentenced to salt and water for not obeyin, 
the injunction—he thus, with @ resigned and subdue 
expression of countenance, commenced :— 

There is, perhaps, tm: beloved and broken-hearted 


brethren, no adage more true and yet tathetruth of which 
we are less reconciled, than that every state of human 
life has its own peculiar calamities and antioyances—= 
crowned heads are almost synonymous with trotthled 
heads; every Louis Philfppe has his Thiers. There is but 
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one chorus all the world would sing, if they sang from 
the heart, and that is, ‘‘ We'll all be unbeppy together.” 
Gentlemen, ch: your glasses, and keep up your 
spirits, for what I’m going to tell you is very pathetic. 

The causes of our unhappiness ate as varied as 
they are generally absurd; our brother, Peter Flat- 
man, is the most wretched man in existence, present 
company of course excepted, (here the members uttered 
their simultaneous groan,) because he came into the 
world five minutes and three seconds later than his 
brother Paul, who in consequence obtained the family 
estate of Snoodle-cum-Poodle; while his brother Paul 
looks upon himself as the wretcheder still, because the 
said Peter has black ringlets and dark eyes, and is six 
feet one and a half without his shoes; while he, Paul, 
with his five thousand a-year, is only five feet two in 
his high-heeled boots, and has, moreover, carroty hair 
and a snub nose. Now all the world (except Peter 
and Paul, the parties principally interested) judges that 
nature has stfuck a very equitable balance ; and that 
Peter ought to oonsider himself indulgently treated in 
being a penniless but fine-looking fellow ; and that Paul 
might, too, believe that he is very fortunate in not want- 
ing the recommendatlon of personal appearance. But 
Peter and Paul, although they argue on the same 
promises as the rest of the world, come to an exactly 
opposite conclusion} ' What a niggard that nature is,” 
crics Paul, “in giving the the fortune of a gentleman, 
with the outward looks of a Spitalfields weaver!’ and 
Peter grumbles to himself, and to a few of his most 

articular friends,—(have you never observed, my be- 
loved brethren, that it is only particular friends that en- 
joy the privilege of being made uncomfortable by those 
revelations ?)—‘‘ What’s the use of being a dev’lish 
fellow, when one can’t enter a room, or 
walk along the streets, without hearing, ‘There goes a 
handsome dogwithouta farthing toblesshimself with”’” 
Itis not my intention to add to our general unhappi- 
ness, by uttering a Jeremiad on human life and human 
folly; I merely make these preliminary observations, for 
the purpose of punerene you that I enter into the 
paul subject in a philosophical temper ;—that al- 
though I consider myself as the most unfortunate of 
all miserable men—as the most broken-hearted of all 
the broken-hearted—yet that it is that I have cause to 
think so, that I do think myself such. It is no fancy 
of a diseased imagination, that I am a marked man 
amongst my fellows—that like the first murderer, I 
am a vagabond on the face of the earth—that a mark 
is set on my brow (or rather under it). Tell me, I may 
say, like the romantic heroine in the old play,—‘ Who 
has the biggest sorrow, and I'll match it.” 
“ Send those sad people, 

That hate the light and curse society, 

Whose thoughts are graves, aud from whose eyes continually, 

Their melting souls drop out; send those to me, 

And when their sorrows arc most excellent, 

So that one grief more cannot be added, 

My story, like a torrent, shall devour ’em.”* 





* Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Gentlemen and brother members, with shame 
and sorrow I confess, what you are already too well 
aware of, that I pave A RED NosE!! This confession 
may remind some superficial thinkers of the oriental 
annunciation—‘“‘In the name of the prophet—figs !”” 
but before my tale is over, I will send the most scepti- 
cal snivelling to their pillows ;—I will prove I am what 
I am—the marked man of my race—the only living 
specimen of human wretchedness—all the rest being 
spurious. 

Although the remembrance of my misfortune is 
stamped with letters of fire on my brain, I cannot 
say that I have any distinct recollection of being born 
with a red nose; of one thing I am certain, the con- 
sciousness of that fatal gift threw a shade over my 
infancy. I never heard allusions to that ‘happy 
period,” without the feelings of an injured in- 
dividual. All that have ever recurred to the early 
period of their lives, have unanimously spoken of it as 
the “‘one green spot in memory’s waste,” as the oasis in 
the desert! alas! why was J to form a solitary excep- 
tion to nature’s universal rule? Why—because, oh rea- 
son unutterable !—by no combination of circumstances 
could a red nose be considered a green spot, 

It would be a needless trial, a gratuitous exercise of 
the rack, were I to relate all the burning sarcasms, the 
withering jokes, the remorseless sneers, of which my un- 
fortunate nose was the unconscious provoker. Sufficeitto 
say that I was a Bardolph, to whom every one else was 
a Falstaff. Sensitively alive to ridicule, I bore on my 
visage an invitation to all who could ridicule,—a peg for 
every one to hang a witticism on. My nose asked as 
innocently for a joke, as the bell-pull ofa door fora tug! 
And as if to add refinement to the cruelty, every one 
believed that I enjoyed the joke that writhed me with 
torture! I was pronounced a capital fellow, because I 
grinned with despair; and as I seemed to like the 
sport so much, another quiz was safe to follow to drive 
me to desperation. I feel confident on my capacity of 
editing a new edition of Joe Miller, from the recollec- 
tion of the jokes alone that have been cut on my unfor- 
tunate nose. Somebody once maliciously told me I 
ought to be proud of it, for more good things had been 
said on it, than all the noses from the creation down- 
wards! 

Although, from my personal experience, I am in- 
duced to consider jokes as very serious subjects; yet 
there were, alas! still graver consequences which ema- 
nated from my unfortunate feature. It was not enough 
that my self-love should have been disturbed—that I 
should be a subject of unfeeling ridicule—the mark for 
levity and indurated conceit ;—that I should be an in- 
voluntary Liston—a reluctant Grimaldi in the serious 
pantomime of life, creating a grin wherever I showed 
my reluctant visage, but that my prospects should be 
blasted—my reputation dearer than life itself tarnished 
—my fair fame sneered at—my moral character im- 
peached—and all, all, through my unlucky nose! and 
yet people will see in that nose, so linked with my pri- 
vate sorrows and secret griefs, a subject of mirth, an 
incentive to jollity. Did they but know “the tale of 
Tuin” it unfolds, they would weep, gentlemen, as I do 
now, as I behold the blushing witness of my misfortune, 
and their unconscious creator. Their laugh would be 
changed into the sardonic grin of the misanthropist-— 
their smile into the convulsive twitchings of a galvanized 
corpse! It’s a fact, gentlemen; but charge your glasses, 
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or you will never be able to go through the melancholy 
recital. 

I have said that my reputation has been blasted 
through my unfortunate nose. True—fatally true—is 
the impeachment. I sink beneath the weight of an ac- 
cusation I cannot contradict, and yet am innocent of. 
Strange anomaly! Were I to be tried for one offence, 
though I had the most eloquent of advocates, though 
a cloud of witnesses were to give their testimony in my 
behalf, though an impartial judge were to sum up in 
my favour, though even that adamantine chain, a 
juror’s oath, were to protect me,—all would not save me, 
I should be condemned, mercilessly, remorselessly 
condemned !—That is, were the offence to be the vice 
I abhor from the bottom of my heart—intemperance. 
Who would believe a man to be innocent who bore 
on his face the burning record of his shame? ‘Nose, 
nose, jolly red nose,’’ goes the song, and so goes the 
world’s unfeeling judgment. The world proverbially 
looks no further ‘hen the end of your nose; alas! it 
it does not go even so far, if that nose happen to be a 
red one! 

Knowing that if I indulged, even to a pardonable 
extent, in the pleasures of the bowl, I could never put 
my nose into a wine glass without its turning king’s 
evidence against me, I became early in life a teetotaller. 
That nose, deprived of an excuse of being an approver, 
became a false accuser. No one ever saw me drink an 
thing stronger than the pure element,—punch roun 
gentlemen, and no heel-taps, — but what was thenegative 
testimony of an eye-witness, against a NosE-witness? 
I was universally suspected of indulging in private, 
what I was too hypocritical to attempt in public—if the 
butler could not make up his cellar book—if an hiatus 
occurred in a favourite bin—he had only to turn up the 
whites of his eyes, and to thank heaven, that nobody 
could look in Ais face and say, he was a drun i 
In vain the locks of the cellar were changed, my father’s 
London Particular disappeared as before. Feeling my- 
self the object of suspicion, the more strenuously I 
urged my innocence, the redder my nose became! ‘Add 
not dissimulation to guilt,” was my father’s stern 
rebuke: alas! innocence herself would be suspected, 
had innocence a red nose! Even the discovery of the 
butler’s bibbing perpensty did not avail me anything ; 
as I fondly flattered myself, it might one day set me 
right in the eyes of my family. That estimable func- 
tionary was one afternoon reported missing, and as his 
hat was hanging on the customary peg, there was 
evidence he could not be far from home. Search was 
made “up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber ;” the well was explored, and the fishpond 
dragged, (in spite of my assurance that water had never 
been his favourite element,) until some one (J, from a 
natural delicacy, took care not to make the suggestion) 
proposed searching the cellar. The notion of searchin, 
for a butler in the cellar seemed above all others 
most preposterous, more especially to my unsuspicious 
papa, who declared that Jonathan himself had given 
him the cellar key, which was at that moment hanging 
up in his library. However absurd it might appear the 
request was persevered in, and the cellar key applied 
to the lock. The door being opened Jonathan was 
discovered stretched in the saw-dust. At first it was 
suggested that he was dead, but he was something 
more and something less—he was dead drunk! In 
one hand he held a corkscrew and a duplicate key of 
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the cellar, and in the other a full bottle of my father’s 
London Particular, the wrong end of which it appeared 
he had been attempting to perforate with the cork- 
screw, when the slumber of inebriation stole upon him. 
By his side were three empty bottles, which my father 
could not contemplate without a sigh. He was re- 
moved to his attic, and it was summarily decided, that 
when he was sober enough he should be turned out of 
the house. 

A candid mind would at once arrive at the conclu- 
sion that by this discovery my innocence was at last 
established, and all ungenerous suspicion of my tem- 
perate habits removed. Alas! there is no justice for 
man—if his nose happens to be red-—the very fact 
which I had foolishly imagined was testimony of my 
innocence only went to aggravate my guilt! When 
the butler recovered sufficient consciousness to receive 
from my respected parent an indignant dismissal, he 
loudly declared it was his first offence, and deprecated 
the wrath that would visit it with so severe a punish- 
ment. ‘Your first offence, sirrah!” angrily retorted 
my father, ‘‘what, do you mean to say you have not 
robbed me of nearly the whole of the London Particu- 
lar bin I have always been complaining about ?”—“ Me 
rob you, sir! Heaven have mercy on me, I wouldn’t 
wrong you of the dirt beneath your nails!” —“ Liar and 
thief,” furiously interrupted my father, “what do you 
= to thisd”’ holding before his eyes the duplicate 
Vy acknowledge, sir,” meekly responded the butler, 
having had that key in my possession, but it was lent 
to me by Master Samuel!!!” Here all eyes were 
bent on me, who stood rooted to the ground, the 
colour deserting my face, except in one spot—my 
unrelenting nose, which seemed to glow and sparkle at 
the fresh dilemma into which it had plunged me. 
Jonathan saw with a cunning glance the effect he had 

roduced, and followed it up with vigour. “Is it 
just, sir, towards an unfortunate menial, who came 
into your service with the highest testimonials of 
sobriety and temperance, that you should punish him 
so severely for a venial transgression, when he had your 
son to tempt him to its commission ?”” (Jonathan had 
been educated at a free school in the neighbourhood, 
and was universally accounted a “ very superior young 
man,” as his fine words exemplified.) ‘ Will you send 
me forth to the world, houscless, with a brand on my 
name, sunk in character, and deprived of the means of 
an honest livelihood, for a first offence ?—When, sir, 
and I ask your forgiveness when I urge it, you have 
for years past winked at the repeated excesses of one 
of your own family? Is this justice—I ask is it 
justice?” cried the butler, as triumphantly as if he 

ad been in the taproom of his favourite public. My 
father was silent—the fonotmen, however, scemed 
scarcely able to repress their feelings—the cook and 
housemaid blubbered outright. My father still ap- 
peared incredulous and irresolute, when Jonathan, 
with a savage triumph, turned ferociously round to 
me, and with bitter malignancy shouted, or rather 
yelled, “If, sir, you would wish to know who is the 
delinquent—look at our noses! thanks to my habits 
of temperance and sobriety, mine isn’t red !”” 

That allusion to my unfortunate feature was suf- 
ficient—an avalanche could not have crushed me 
more effectually. I saw at once a change come 
o’er my father’s face—his brow lowered, and with a 
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mixed expression of anger and shame he sternly 
ordered me to quit the room, and not to let him see 
my face until he sent for me. 

“ And this,”’ said I, with a bursting heart and over- 
flowing eyes, “is justice! even a father condemns his 
own son, from external appearances, on the accusation 
of a rascal, and without hearing a word of defence !” 
I retired to my room and wept until I was exhausted, 
and had the bitter satisfaction of finding that the more 
I snivelled the redder became my nose! My mother 
at last came to soothe me by telling me my father was 
inexorable towards me, and that the only chance of 
obtaining his forgiveness was by confessing my guilt, 
and thus making the only reparation I could to the 
butler, who, through my misconduct, he had so grie- 
vously injured. 

Con fess my guilt, mother, how can I, when I 
know and feel myself to be innocent ?” 

“Innocent! oh Samuel,” (affectionately repeated 
my mother, patting me on that particular feature)— 
“innocent ! with such a nose !”” 

Alas! my own mother thought me guilty! my 
lying, treacherous, faithless nose was to be believed 
in preference to the ties of blood and yearnings of 
affection—was to be considered stronger testimony 
than the habits of my life—my solemn protestations 
of innocence. But, gentlemen, I perceive your feel- 
ings are too seers excited, and I will hasten over this 
melancholy part of my history; suffice it to say that 
Jonathan was re-instated in his situation with five 
pounds addition to his salary, and I was expelled from 
the paternal roof toa Yorkshire school, where the very 
first copy I transcribed was, “Virtue is its own re- 
ward.” 

Here it may be imagined I might, for a time at 
least, be free from persccution; but as sure as I fol- 
lowed my nose, my nose, like an avenging spirit, fol- 
lowed me! My honoured father thought it a duty he 
owed my preceptor, as well as to myself, to hint at 
what he was pleased to call my ‘one fault.” As if 
my nose was not in itself sufficient to excite misgivings 
and suspicions of my temperance, I had my own 
father’s testimony to corroborate it ! 

“The life I led,” from master, ushers, and fellow 
pupils, may be easily imagined—my existence became 
to me a perpetual Shrove Tuesday, and my nose the 
cock at which every unfecling hand threw. Although 
in every respect consonant to my abstemious habits, 
the potations I was now restricted to, of ‘sky-blue” 
and sour table beer, were looked upon by my com- 
panions as a sort of penance for my former vicious 
indulgences. The resignation with which I swallowed 
the insipid beverages was believed to be forced; and 
the contentment with which I received the portions 
doled out to me were looked upon as the most finished 
acts of hypocrisy. When my mug was filled with the 
small, I might very propels say the smallest, beer, it 
was generally accompanied with a recommendation 
“not to make a beast of myself.” I could not swallow 
my modicum of milk and water (the former being in 
the usual school proportion of one tenth to the latter) 
without a significant hint, that drunkenness was now 
fineable by act of parliament. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this abstemiousness, my 
nose assumed a still deeper glow. I was now looked 
upon as a sort of monster of deception; and it was 
universally believed that I could baffle all curiosity, and 
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secretly indulged in what was believed my favourite 
vice with impunity. What was it to my persecutors 
that I was never seen guilty of any excess? that I 
never showed any symptoms of elevation? —these nega- 
tive proofs of temperance only gave rise to the won- 
derment of ‘what a deal I could drink without its 
affecting me!’ What did it matter that I was so far 
from being elevated, usually oa ane ar I gave 
the clearest indications of a clear head, and showed not 
the slightest of exhilaration or inebriety ?—what were 
all these proofs as long as I had one damning fact to 
contradict them—my lying, treacherous nose! - 

The same reputation that I brought to school 
followed me to the university. I began now more 
than ever to feel that I was “a marked man among 
my fellows.” My father, although not naturally an 
illiberal man, thought it a parental duty he owed me 
to prevent, by every means in his power, the indul- 
gence of this ee vice. Not content with 
giving the principal and tutor of my college a most 
pathetic account of my besetting sin, he thought 
one of the surest plans to check its progress would be 
to cripple my allowance to one half of the amount 
usually enjoyed by young men in my station of life. 
He even went much further, and took the infinite 

ains of going round to every wine-merchant, inn- 
eeper, and publican of Oxford, warning them against 
giving me credit. I might, however, in spite of the pa- 
rental injunction, have enjoyed from this sympathisin 
class of university tradesmen as much as I pleased, had 
he not at the same time taken care to have informed 
them of the actual amount of my allowance. ‘ What! 
a young man with only one hundred and fifty a year 
indulging to excess! Shocking! they would take 
care such a reprobate shouldn’t get into their books— 
no, not for a single bottle of Cape!” 

Persecution and injury had already made me some- 
thing of a philosopher. My position in the university 
was a singular one; J, the soberest man in it, was 
shunned and cut, as a confirmed and unredeemable 
sot, while on all sides I saw nothing but intemperance 
and drunkenness. I sometimes heard the bursar 
familarly wink to the Proctor, with ‘I say, Snatch’em, 
weren’t you a little cut last night ?”—<Can’t say but 
what I was, a trifle; but did you see the governor 
(our lamented principal)? wasn’t he regularly sewed 
up, and no mistake? as usual, he was obliged to be 
carried to bed by the butler and two of the bed- 
makers.” 

Amongst my fellow gownsmen, drunkenness, so far 
from being considered a disfigurement, was looked upon 
asa sort of embellishment. Not an evening passed 
without a wine party, and the man that could boast of 
having swallowed more of the genial juice than his 
companions was conceded to be the hero of the even- 
ing. Why was it, then, while such abundant latitude 
was extended to them, I was still the butt of ridicule, 
the mark of unrelenting hostility ; alas! the suspicion 
of a crime is always more severely punished than the 
crime itself ; and who could dispute that I had a red 
nose? 

Not only were my private intimacy with those who 
would otherwise have been my companions frustrated, 
but my academical career most lamentably checked, 
by the reputation which I had so unfortunately 
acquired. The first prize for competition was on the 
subject of the Marriage of Cana, wherein the water was 
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changed into wine. With all the ardour of youth, 
which even persecution could not subdue, I determined 
to be foremost in the rank of competitors; already 
the prize was within my grasp, already did I feel the 
elation of victory! But, even here, my nose was to 
be in the way—even here it was to stand between 
myself and honour—even here it was to crush the 
rising energies of my mind, and compel me to be like 
itself, a scarlet witness of undying shame! On the - 
subject of the prize being given out, my tutor, with a 
quiet sneer, particularly recommended it to my notice, 
as one above all others I ought to shine in—no one 
could do it more justice, if I tried my best, than: 
myself, he felt assured. What a remorseless destiny 
was mine! if I succeeded, as I had made up my mind to 
do, would not my very triumph be another evidence of 
my shame? I renounced the attempt with disgust, 
and the prize was carried off by a three-bottle man. of 
Magdalene, who only the year before had won a prize 
for the best essay “On the Use and Abuse of Fer- 
mented Liquors !’’ 

Mine was a sensitive disposition, althoughthetyranny 
and persecution I have met with during my unfortu- 
nate existence have somewhat lessened its susceptibi- 
lity; a check, therefore, at this early part of my career, 
to my ambition, was a fatal one. Once indeed I 
attempted to recover myself, and to develope my real 
sentiments in a prize essay on Samson Agonistes, in 
which I dwelt with enthusiastic language on the 
and beauty of temperance. I quoted all the celebrated 
instances, both from scriptural and profane history, of 
the disgrace and evils brought on by intemperance, 
and ingeniously proved that nearly all the calamities 
of life might be attributed to illicit indulgences in 
this propensity—gentlemen, the bowl is empty— 
shall I trouble you to sce it replenished, and fill your 
glasses ?—I had completed the thesis. I regarded it 
with the eyes of one who looks upon the deliverer after 
being released from some frightful danger. ‘‘ Yes!” 
I exclaimed with enthusiasm, “these pages shall rescue 
my wounded reputation from the obloquy of years ;— 
my beloved essay shall restore me to my position in 
society—through its transparent pages my character 
shall shine again bright and unsullied!” Alas! for 
my sanguine temperature—before the day for the de- 
claration of the successful candidate arrived, I received 
a small brown paper parcel, in which, to my mortifica- 
tion and dismay, I found enclosed my beloved thesis, 
with this short and pithy epistle from the principal of 
my college :— 

“The Reverend Magnum Heeltap encloses Mr. 
Sadgrove’s Essay, which he has had the presumption to 
send in competition for the Norrisian Prize. 

‘As Mr. Sadgrove has taken no pains to disguise 
his sentiments on that subject, the Reverend Mag- 
num Heeltap can only consider the Essay in the light 
of a joke, and as such must regret the very indifferent 
taste Mr. Sadgrove has displayed in selecting such a 
topic. If licentious indulgences have prevented Mr. 
Sadgrove from appreciating the beauty and holiness of 
temperance, respect for the feelings of those that can 
appreciate it, and the decencies of civilized life, might 
have prevented him from turning it into ridicule, 
and making it the butt of ribald and unscemly sar- 
casm. 

“ Brazen-nose College.” 

With this note ended my academical career. 
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I returned to my father’s halls, a disgraced man. In 
vain were my protestations, I was looked upon as a 
more inordinate tippler than ever. The very first 
Sunday I went to chase: the rector, from a cruel, al- 
though well intentioned hint that he had received from 
my beloved mother, chose for his text the passage in 
whisk Lot makes too free with the juice of the grape. 
Every time the reverend gentleman concluded a sen- 
tence his eyes were fixed on me, and my affectionate 
mother looked on me in the most imploring and com- 
miserating manner. As for my brothers, they enjoyed 
what they thought “‘a capital joke,” and as the preacher 

warm on the subject, and declaimed against the 
evils of drunkenness, they poked me slily on the ribs or 
trod on my toes—as if such palpable indications were 


needed to give the homily a personal application ! 





A new calamity awaited me. Hitherto all my 
thoughts, feelings, passions, had been consumed by one 
devouring subject—the remorseless tyranny to which 
the unfortunate colour of my nose had subjected me. 
I had not the feelings of youth—‘ the freshness of the 
heart” had never been felt by me. I need scarcely say 
that I had never been in love. I had been as equally 
innocent of that intoxication as ofany other, It was my 
fate, however, once to yield to its dclcinas delusion. 

Contiguous to my father’s estate was that 
of a neighbouring baronet, Sir Hildebrand Tave- 
allhisway. Between this respectable individual and 
my father, and, as a necessary after consequence, 
between their respective families, a feud had arisen, 
which ended, like most squabbles between country 
neighbours, by a most determined enmity. On occa- 
sion of the Clerkship of the Snoodle-cum-Poodle 
Turnpike Trust becoming vacant, my father and Sir 
Hildebrand supported different candidates. As the 
county was particularly quiet just at that period, great 
interest was felt in the contest, which was expected to 
be a remarkably severe one. My father’s influence 
was engaged on the part of Mr. Wriggle, the son of 
his attorney; and Sir Hildebrand warmly supported 
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that of Mr. Lacknous, the parish clerk, who had for- 
merly been a sort of deputy to the baronet’s steward. 
The attached to the office was eight pounds 
a-year and the perquisites of the turnpike tickets which 
were not used; and I need scarcely say the whole 
country was in a blaze for a fortnight. The whole 
of the county magistrates voted, and as their feeling 
was pretty nearly equally divided, one half of the 
Squirearchy never afterwards spoke to the other half— 
a Christianlike spirit of forbearance which was admi- 
rably imitated by their respective wives and families. 
All the county was turned into Wriggleites or Lack- 
nousites, and wore the colours of one or the other of 
the rival candidates. The result of this most tremen- 
dous contest was that Wriggle got the election by a 
majority of three; and was in less than a fortnight 
afterwards thrown into the county fags for the cost of 
it; and Lacknous was subsequently returned, free of 
opposition, having himself mortgaged the first seven 
years of his salary, in part pn of the legal ex- 
enses. The consequences did not, however, end there ; 
for the ‘ gentlemen of the long robe ” had plenty to 
do at the next assizes, from matters arising out of the 
contest. Independent of seven cases for vated 
assaults on the Crown side of the court, and five for 
forcible abduction or fraudulent personation of voters, 
there were no less than six cases on the Nisi Prius 
side. Two were for slander on the hustings, another 
for a shaking of a horsewhip in the face of a voter, and 
the remaining three were what the lawyers called qui 
tam actions, brought against certain enthusiastic indi- 
viduals, who in their zeal for their favourite candidates, 
had deceived themselves into the belief that they had 
proper qualifications to vote; when in point of fact their 
opponents established they had no votes at all, “where- 
by and by reason thereof,” they had acted “ contrary 
to the form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided,” and incurred a penalty to “ our Sovereign Lord 
the King,” and to any of his subjects, who felt dis- 
posed to “go snacks” with his most gracious Majesty, 
of five hundred pounds, which, accordingly, in due 
form of law, was recovered against the enthusiastic 
and unqualified voters. 

Thus ended this memorable contest, but not its con- 
sequences. One half of the county never again spoke 
to the other half: the war weal ike red and hits 
Toses never set more people by the ears than this con- 
test had done. Eight or ten respectable families (in- 
cluding the victims of the qui tam actions) were sold 
up, ad obliged to leave the county ; and the whole ad- 
herents of both parties never lost their distinctive ap- 
pellation of Wriggleites and Lacknousites. 

The breach between my father’s house, and that of 
Sir Hildebrand, seemed as broad as the celebrated 
one between the houses of Capulet and Montague. 
Alas! to make the analogy more perfect, there was 8 
Juliet to whom it was my fate to become a Romeo. 

It was dusk, one evening, when in the pursuit of 
one of my favourite studies, botanizing, I had wan- 
dered to the boundary—a thickset hedge, which 
separated my father’s estate from his inimical neigh- 
bour. While counting the ae of a pretty speci- 
men of a flower I had plucked, (have you any taste for 
botany, gentlemen ? it is really a very pleataa pursuit— 
never mind answering, but fill your glasses)—which 
flower I believe to be a rarity in those parts, 1 was 
electrified by a loud and sudden scream. Starting up, I 
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beheld on the other side of the hedge a young lady 
in a scarlet scarf, pursued by a most ferocious-look- 
ing cow, who, like certain punsters of my acquain- 
tance (I’m not alluding to any one present), seemed 
determined to make a butt of all before her, Guy 
Earl of Warwick, when he pursued the immortal dun 
cow, must have felt chicken-hearted and nervous 
to what I did at that moment. All the bravery 
and chivalry of a knight of old possessed me. 
Regardless of my broad cloth, intent only on my 
honour, I braved the perilous summit of the quick- 
set, and ere the cow had whisked her tail again, was 
facing her. Steadily keeping my eyes fixed on 
the quadruped, I succeeded in puzzling her most un- 
commonly. As I advanced, she retreated, until I 
most politely backed her out of an open gate (through 
which she had entered the enclosure), which I secured, 
and then flew to console the fainting fair who had 
sunk in terror on the grass. Raising her up, I had 
the supreme felicity of assuring her of her safety, and of 
pointing in triumph to her four-footed foe, who was 
by that time in a distant field, with a subdued and 
mortified air ‘chewing the cud” of reflection. My 
delivered fair, having partially recovered from her 
fright, was profuse in her thanks for what she was 
pleased to call ‘my heroic assistance.” The fast 
gathcring shades of evening scarcely permitted me to 
view her features. I could sce, however, enough of 
them to assure me she was pretty ; and her style and 
figure left me no doubt of her gentility. On her 
stating she was the daughter of Sir Hildebrand, I 
felt in honour bound to admit I was a scion of the 
opposite house. ‘What!’ sheexclaimcd with a sudden 
and somewhat theatrical shriek— 


“The only son of my great enemy — 
My only love sprung from my only hate.” 


The suport was {fresistible—in the same im- 
passioned manner I replied, 
“Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptised. 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo— 

By a name 

I know not how to tell thee, who I am. 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee. 

Had I it written I would tear the word.” 


In this same manner we continued quoting Romeo 
and Juliet, until we really fancied we were that luck- 
less pair of lovers in reality. I swore, as it was through 
the means of a cow that I had been so fortunate as to 
become acquainted with her, that a cow should hence- 
forth be to me as sacred an animal as that useful 
domestic creature is among the Hindoos. Alas ! 
I had already become vaccinated ; my too tender 
heart had reccived through the fatal animal, the 
virus of Love more fatal to its repose than even that 
ungentlemanly disorder, the small pox itself! But gen- 
tlemen, delightful as the recollection of that evening 
is, it may be poste more interesting to myself than 
to you, I shall therefore merely state that before we 
parted, my fair companion intimated that she had been 
accustomed to take her twilight walk every evening 
just about the same spot, and she should, ae feared, 
be prevented indulging in it in future, being fearful of 
a similar interruption. Could I do less than pledge 
my faith, that I would guard over her—nay, that I 
would do more? I positively engaged if she would 
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continue her evening exercise, that I would—secure 
the cow! On the strength of this assurance, I wrung 
a seemingly reluctant consent from my fair companion 
to meet me at the same time, and in the same spot, 
the following evening—and then with another quota- 
tion from Romeo and Juliet, 
“ Sweet night— 
This bud of love by eee eenioe breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet ;” 


which I most tenderly and gracefully recited, and 
after bidding each other good night fifty-seven times, 
and assuring each other, 


“ That parting was such sweet sorrow, 
That each could say good night, until it were the morrow,” 


and I had exhausted every line of my favourite play— 
we parted—I making a graceful summetset over the 
quickset hedge, bearing with me, gentlemen, a thorn, 
sharper than any there,—a thorn, gentlemen, in the 
heart ! But I perceive I’m growing pathetic, therefore 
charge your glasses, and wipe away your tears! 

I shall not prolong the catastrophe. We met at twi- 
light’s “contemplative hour,” evening after evening— 
swore eternal constancy and fidelity, and so great was 
my happiness that I actually forgot that there was such 
a torment existing as my unlucky nose, which soon 
revenged itself for the neglect! We had hitherto met 
in the dusk, but one fatal afternoon the interview took 

lace rather earlier than usual. I had previously re- 

earsed my intended salutation, and was well satisfied 
with the effect I expected to produce. Seeing her 
approach I rushed towards her, and then suddenly 
stopped and opening my arms, I exclaimed in the 
most passionate atid tende? accents— 

“Ah! Juliet, if the measute of thy joy 

Be heap’d like Wine, and that the skill be more 
To blazon {t=then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let Heh tausic’s tongue 
Unfold the imayin’d happiness thet both 
Receive in elthtt by this Year etteounter.” 


“Mercy on ua, Remeo!==1 beg your pardon,—Mr. 
Sadgrove,” (it was the firut thie she had ever mister'd 
me) “whatever have you done to your nose ?” 

* Listen, Juliet-beloved of my soul, listen—you 
have often found tne subdued by & heaviness from 
which even your tendettiess could not raise me—you 
have often heard me hint of— 

“One fatal remembrance, one sdttow that throws 

Its bleak shade alike o'er my joys and my woes 4 


To which life nothing darker nor brighter can britig 5 
To which time hath no balm, affliction no sting !’ 


‘Often have you tenderly begged me to reveal the 
secret of my miner? 3 often overcome by your soft en- 
treaties have I felt disposed to mare the mystery, 
but often as I have trembled on the brink of an 
avowal, I have shrunk with horror from its recital. 
You have imagined doubtless that I am some being 
accursed, perhaps the Wandering Jew, ot the Duc de 
Bordeaux travelling about until seated on the throne 
of his ancestors; or perhaps you think me a Conrad, 
or a Lara, and that 1 have committed some horrible 
crime. No! Julict, the ‘fatal remembrance ’ is 
HERE, the ‘sorrow that throws’ a dark shadow is 
Herne!!!" And then I pointed to my unromantic 
nose. 

The fair Juliet looked at me, and then at my un- 
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lucky proboscis, as if her eyes were not to be trusted; 
but seeing there was not the possibility of mistaking 
the fact, she turned from me with a forgiving and re- 
signed air, sayin; 

‘«My first love, my last love, my Sadgrove, we part 
for ever! In you is buried my only love. Farewell ! 
we meet no more on earth. Oh? that I could ever 
have imagined that a being of such refined sentiments 
could have had a red nose!” 

In another moment, gentlemen, I was alone; and 
alone, in the conjugal sense of the word, I have been 
ever since—a martyr to disappointed affection and to 
unrelenting persecution, and all through this innocent 
nose! Not only in the dearest object of my life did it 
baffle me, but it has been my sole impediment through- 
out the whole of my worldly career. Through m 
nose, and my nose only, I have been prevented fol- 
lowing either of the learncd professions. How was it 
possible that I could invest myself with the sacred 
surplice, and feel its snowy whiteness contrast with the 
scarlet witness of my shame, without a sense of pro- 
fanation of the sacred office? Was it possible, with 
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; \ EING in my own person a great patron 
(of B of all institutions calculated to promote 








learning and science of any kind, I some 
years ago became a subscriber to the 
Great Hammaway Horticultural Society, 
—a society, which, as appears by its 
title, has for its object the improve- 
ment of the various breeds of apples, quinces, and pot- 
herbs. 

In this situation it has been my good fortune to en- 
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such a lying emblem of inebriety, I could ever expect 
to be called in as a physician ; and where was the ad- 
venturous attorney who would be found to give me a 
brief if I made the baremy profession ? 

I will no longer harrow your feelings, gentlemen, by 
a recital of the mortifications, insults, and unjust calum- 
nies that, through this unlucky feature, I have had to 
endure. I feel my fate is sealed—there is no hope for 
me, as long at least as I havea nose ; and, with shame 
I confess, I have still a sneaking kindness for the cause 
of all my sufferings ; and even with the recollection of 
them burning in my memory, would rather bear them 
all over again than adopt the only remedy that has 
ever been suggested to get rid of it,—to cut it off! 

No, my nose, unconscious cause of my griefs, in 
life’s gloomy valley we have hitherto been inseparable, 
and undivided we will continue ; wherever thou 
I will follow thee there. Amputate thee! cut off the 
supplies that yield the ruddy founts of thy existence— 
never! whatever may be thy fate shall be mine: 


“ «Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps Ill pursue, 
Or shield thee, or save thee, or perish there too.’” 





A COUNTRY TALE, 


BY CHARLES HOOTON; AUTHOR OF “ COLIN CLINK,” &e. 


counter, face to face, many of those ingenious fellows, 
who, through the medium of societies like ours, render 
themselves notorious, and obtain a great name in the 
world by growing prodigious Titan-like cabbages and 
gooseberries. 

Now I consider it a certain sign of great personal 
merit to be able to produce such large vegetables and 
berries, according to the well-known saying, that every 
man is known by his fruit. The grower of the finest 
specimens of auy kind is therefore the most superla- 
tive genius, and that is the reason we always reward 
such by medals and copper tea-kettles ; it being expe- 
dient that the genius of science and arts should pa- 
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tronise her votaries by rewards. At the same time, 
entertaining a strong belief in phrenology, I have al- 
ways held a strong private opinion that the growers of 
particular vegetables and fruits were some way or 
other endowed with an organ corresponding with the 
peculiar kind of culture in which they excelled. This 
opinion has been confirmed ty the. observation and ex- 
perience of many years. us, I have found that 
those members of our society who, on the average, 
(and it is only through general and comprehensive ob- 
servations such truths can be arrived at,) took the 
greatest number of prizes for the biggest cabbages, 
possessed, one with another, a large cabbage-organ in 
the skull, which, by its great preponderance over the 
ordinary thinking faculties, rendered them in a manner 
unfit for much rational conversation. The pith of their 
brains appeared to represent the crumpled heart of a 
cabbage; insomuch that a man in conversation found 
no difficulty in imagining he was being addressed by 
an animated winter green, or a civil gentlemanly savoy. 
While such as become most famed for the largest and 
best potatoes—Long Kidneys or Yorkshire Reds— 
had invariably, (I speak advisedly,) heads like a b 
of those roots; or, in other words, as rugged ani 
lumpy as a village pebble-paved causeway. 

pon the whole I have ever found all classes of the 
great growers, strange mortals,—‘ Rum’uns to look 
at,”’—and in company much inclined to the contempla- 
tion of red and black earths, bone, horse, and pig ma- 
nures, grubs, larvee, and slugs. Yet have I also gene- 
rally found their acquaintance well worth cultivating ; 
and having been tolerably successful in that pursuit, 
can now boast of as extensive a friendship with the 
great growers, as any horticulturist in the three king- 
doms. It has even crossed my mind that some day I 
would sit down and write their biographies ;—classing 
them under the respective heads of Turnip, Leek, 
Carrot, Gooseberry, and the like; just in the same 
manner as other great men are classed, as Painters, 
Poets, Astronomers, &c. Whether this seed of the 
mind will ever shoot beyond the present paper, time 
alone can tell. But that the reader may be the better 
enabled to judge of the interest attached to such a 
work, let me particularly draw his attention to the fol- 
lowing sketch of Titus,—one of the most talented and 
interprising members of the Hammaway Horticultural 
Society. 

Now, Hammaway, the place of my residence, though 
according to law a market-town, is yet in magnitude 
and trade scarcely superior to many a village in the 
same county. That is, it may be properly resembled 
to a great booby, who is making his transit from lad 
to manship. About two thousand of its souls weave 
stockings for the London market ;—thus, just enabling 
themselves to maintain cach a coat out at clbows,—a 
face like a peggy-lantern’s, which serves no turn but 
that of frightening the respectable inhabitants,—a 
wife who is always mopping her floor,—and a matter 
of about, on the average, fifteen children a piece. 

Hammaway is, as it were, fenced about by small 
garden-plots, or rather whole fields divided into squares 
like a chess-board, separated by stunted hedges, and 
Tet to the poor souls above named, to whom they be- 
come like little Edens,—snippings of the garden of 
Paradise itself. Having but one day in a week which 
they can devote to cultivation, and that the day which 
the curate demands, but demands in vain,—you may 
sce from ten to fifteen hundred of them on a summer’s 
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Sunday morning, all anxious to make the best of time, 
with their coats off,—perhaps laid on the hedges or 
suspended by the nape on an upright stick like a 
scare-crow,—delving, raking, hoeing, planting, uproot- 
ing, and watering, at a rate which might mislead a 
stranger to believe they were working in the last stage 
of desperation for their lives. This, however, their 
generous enthusiasm leads them to esteem in no other 
light than as admirable exercise and relaxation after 
the week’s toil ; and knowing their time is short, and 
that the day of rest (even though it happen to be the 
longest in the year,) must soon be over, they in general 
scarcely allow themselves time to return to their homes 
for dinner. Such, however, as do trespass on their 
amusement so far, usually swallow their meals as nearly 
all of a lump as the orifice of the throat will allow,— 
(and that, by the bye, with your hardworking man is 
not small,)—and without waiting to digest them, 
hurry back to their garden plots at a rate most nearly 
resembling a foot race between a couple of hundreds 
or so of competitors at one and the same time. Whilst 
those who remain behind and pass the whole blissful 
time amongst their brocolis and potatoes, may be ob- 
served, at about one o’clock, to snatch a few minutes 
of time, rest on their spades, pull a dry crust out of 
their pockets, stuff it into their mouths like a bung, 
take a swig at the watering-pan, and then at it again. 

Such is about the manner in which the generality of 
our population dispose of their Sundays. ‘Though we 
are not without some of those ale, pipe, and political 
pee men who carry their profanation of those days so 
far as to retire to their places called summer-houses,— 
that is to say, small stud and mud erections, about the 
size of the now departed watchman’s boxes, composed 
of three sides, a door, and a tile lid on the top,—and 
spend all the hours between morning and night in 
drinking, shouting, and maintaining a continual tainted 
smell in the otherwise pure summer atmosphere, of 
rank and pestiferous sham-tobacco smoke. 

But amongst this multitude of amateur tillers of the 
earth, whom to look at when engaged in their interest- 
ing operations, the spectator might imagine not worth, 
to purchase, five shillings per hundred, are to be found 
some of the’ brightest ornaments, the most shining 
stars of the Hammaway Horticultural Society,—men 
who reflect lustre on their native town, and are looked 
upon by strangers, whenever such happen to see them. 

Ihave said that our raisers of Herculean fruit are 
for the most part a knot of strange-looking scrubs. 
One Mr. Jeffrey Todds, for instance, nearly the oldest 
member of the society, is as remarkable a vessel to 
look at as soul ever set eyeson. You would think him all 
stem and ramifications, like a huge leaf animated ; and 
when engaged in his garden, hunting snails out of his 
banks, the cunningest eyesight might be deficd to dis- 
tinguish him from the barks of the old willows about 
him ; an effect to which, beyond a doubt, his pepper- 
and-salt long coat contributes, although there is still 
something of that impalpable green and yellowness in 
his phiz so characteristic of aged barks, and which I 
suppose he has unconsciously acquired by his continual 
intercommunication and cheek-by-jowlship with them. 
His head, from being as bald as the ivory top of a 
walking-stick, has the appearance of an immense yel- 
low pumpkin ; or, lest this simile should be not suffi- 
ciently comprehended by the reader, is in other words 
about the size of a grocer’s tea canister. On the other 
hand, the dark oily countenance of Mr. James Swiu- 
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burn, another of our most highly respected members, 
reminds one of nothing so much as a spring evening’s 
moist slug. 

But not a soul of them all, no, not one of the delving 
race within our society, is for an instant to be compared 
to the late great, and also personally tall Tirus. For 
the ardour of his genius in the pursuit, the splendour 
of his various growths, the amount of prizes awarded 
to him, and his disastrous and most extraordinary death, 
—he must be considered as much superior to all others, 
as is the poplar of the meadow in height above all 
other trees. He was the life and soul of our society, 
or, more correctly speaking, the very apple of its eye. 
But alas! he is gone, and we are lett blind on the best 
side of the society's face. 

At our general meetings he was always distinguish- 
able above others, as conspicuously as was his fruit 
above theirs. Nature having taken more than usual 
mother’s care to manure and water him so well during 
his growth, that when arrived at his standard height, 
he measured six feet four from the ground to the top- 
most part of his trunk. Unfortunately he threw out 
no branches,—in other words, he left no family behind 
him,—or we might now have had a cutting of that ex- 
cellent tree engrafted upon the society. I knew him 
during a period of fourteen or fifteen summers, and 
from lengthened observation can confidently assert that 
a greater enthusiast in any pursuit never crossed my 
widest path. Weather had not the least visible effect 
upon him. He went to his garden amid thunder- 
storms, with the same punctuality as in sunshine,— 
during floods and frosts equally as in dry weather and 
hot. I have known him when his garden, like the 
borders of the Nile, has been covered with water all 
over nearly knee deep, take off his shoes and stock- 
ings, hang them round his neck, roll up’ his trousers 
like two thick rings or ferrules round his lower extre- 
mities, in the greatest unconcern, and with equal plea- 
sure as at other times. It was not for the purpose of 
doing anything, but only to see the state of the case, 
and report the depth of water in the gardens to the 
nightly visitors (members of course) at the sign of 
«The Frog and Tadpole,” near Scum Ditch, on an 
outskirt of Hammaway, close upon the gardens. The 
society on such occasions entertained great fears lest 
he should jeopardise his valuable existence by cold re- 
sulting in consumption; and indeed on two occasions 
of remarkably heavy floods accompanied by piercing 
blasts, formally passed a resolution forbidding him to 
wade about his plot until land again appeared. He 
seemed to bow to the socicty’s wishes, but was after- 
wards detected privately splashing about as usual. A 
vote of censure was passed on the commission of the 
second offence, merely to maintain the outward dignity 
of the society; though even those individuals who 
voted in its favour did so under feelings of no ordinary 
nature. Once, he happily discovered a thicf getting 
up trees out of the softened and muddy ground, and 
under the pretence of arresting him, gave him a sound 
thrashing first, and then lugged him off to the con- 
stable. For this exploit a special reward was agreed 
upon for Titus, and after a comfortable supper, the chair- 
man concluded a flowery speech by presenting him in 
the name of the society with a new three-legged iron pot. 

The constancy of his attendance at his garden, lies 
light permitting, was astonishing. Exactly at five 
minutes after six in the evening, he was regularly to be 
seen crossing the short moor between Hammaway and 
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his garden; and at dusk, be that whatever hour it 
might, he was as regularly to be observed returning 
home with a sprig of green or a flower stuck in the 
corner of his mouth, and a second in some favoured 
button-hole. So constant indeed was he to his minute 
of going there, that many of those inhabitants of the 
lower end of the town who dwelt too far off the church 
to hear the clock strike, were long in the habit of set- 
ting their Dutch-clocks and watches by him; as well 
perceiving that while he had a spring left to keep hin 
going, he was as truly to be depended on as the sun 
himself. . 

Some few weeks previous to our last summer-show ot 
fruit, Titus went to his garden as usual. A drizzly 
soaking evening it was; and throughout the whole 
range of garden plots, scarcely a soul was to be seen, 
save himself. In the dusk and mistiness of coming 
night, his long scrambling limbs, his height, and awk- 
ward postures, seemed to resemble him to some strange 
bogle dabbling and fishing for frogs amidst a swamp ; 
for such the low dewy gardens then appeared when 
viewed from the surrounding eminences. To the as- 
tonishment of all Hammaway, he did not return to his 
home until full an hour later than his regular time ; 
that is, until it had become almost dark. 7 

At that time he was met by a belated market-woman 
coming at an unusual pace along the road across the 
common, which, to her terrified gaze, his gaunt legs 
seemed to swallow up as he strode. Beside him was a 
creature like a man, but so diminutive, that the coat- 
laps of Titus occasionally flapped in his face. Yet 
that tall worthy could not outstrip him. Such a man 
had never before been scen in our parts, except in a 
penny show at the annual fair; and as the woman 
oni them she overhcard—unless her senses deceived 

er—she overheard Titus exclaim energetically to the 
little biped by his side,—* Done !—I’ll take it!” 

At that moment the feet of the dwarf-thing strack 
fire on the pebble stones over which they walked, and 
the market-woman smelt brimstone as plainly as the 
nose was on her face. This latter circumstance was 
however afterwards declared to be no miracle ; since it 
was confidently asserted, though the housewives of 
Hammaway would never hear of it, that she carried 
from market that night no less than three-pennyworths 
of the old-fashioned matches in her basket. 

This encounter soon became known and enlarged in 
all its suspicious circumstances and horrors. Some 
wisely declared they had their thoughts as well as 
other folks. Some again spoke outright, and avowed 
their belief that Titus had done neither more nor less 
than consort with the devil, for the sake of forcing 
his gooseberries by and through the aid of that old 
gentleman’s underground hotbed,—it being notorious 
that up to the point of time of which I am speaking, 
Titus had been most low in spirits, in consequence of 
the unusual backwardness of his fruit; while atter- 
wards he mounted up to the highest pinnacle of hope, 
being frequently heard to declare his solemn conviction 
that, late as it was, he should take every individual prize 
for the berries, rough and smooth. 

Many had the curiosity afterwards to lie in wait 
when Titus went to his garden of an evening, in anti- 
cipation of secing him once more enjoying the society 
of his strange companion, and, if possible, of tracing 
out where he came from and whither he vanished to ; 
but in every instance were they disappointed,—he 
never came again. 


THE DEMON GOOSEBERRY. 


Instead, perhaps, the little man transacted his 
business at a distance; for true it was that on the 
following morning a small and curious box was dis- 
covered on the table of the house, by his wife, who 
rose before daylight to wash her own and her hus- 
band’s linen. It was a box of no fashion at all, as 
far as this earth is concerned, having four sides, every 
one of which was triangular. After much fearful 
consideration, she was about to exhibit her temerity 
by opening it, when her hand was arrested by the 
sound of something coming down her narrow staircase. 
She looked in that direction, and beheld the smallest 
black cat—at least it walked on all fours—with the 
largest developement of eyes she had ever seen durin; 
the course of her mortal pilgrimage. How was this? 
they kept no cat, either white or black ; and, of course, 
Titus’s lady had no recollection whatever at such a 
critical moment, that stray cats are as desperately 
determined to put their heads in anywhere, as was her 
own gigantic lord to stride away to his garden. In- 
stead of washing, she flew off to bed again in terror, 
without waiting to split open the box; though not 
without inly promising to do so as soon as broad day- 
light came. She fell asleep; and on awakening again 
found that Titus was missing. He had risen by the 
earliest peep of morning, and carried the box away to 
his garden, where none but his gooseberry-bushes and 
cabbage-stumps could be privy to the contents. When 
he returned home to breakfast, he threw the box empty 
on the floor, telling his wife she might appropriate it, 
if any use for such a queer-shaped article could be 
found; but she resolute ly avowed it should never be 
adopted in her house, not even for a match-box, un- 
less Titus would first declare what it had contained. 

“Nothing to do you any harm,” was his reply; and 
beyond which neither coaxing, threatening, nor rea- 
soning could extort a word. This made the wife still 
more suspicious: she resolved, by the aid of Provi- 
dence, to convince herself at least of the nature of the 
place beyond this world, from whence she believed the 
three-cornered thing had come; and therefore seizing 
an opportnnity after their morning meal, when Titus 
had gone to work, she called in one or two of her 
neighbours as witnesses, informed them of all that had 
passed, upon which she hung her own interpretations 
and suspicions, and then, whilst fearfully they all stood 
round, she seized the box with her tongs, and cast it 
into the fire. The general expectation was, that it 
would either explode and vanish in smoke, or else shoot 
suddenly off in furiously hissing blue flames. 

Neither of these events, to the mortal disappoint- 
ment of the assembly, took place. Instead, the stub- 
born stuff would scarcely burn at all. After consider- 
ing awhile about this very unwoodlike phenomenon, 
they discovered this strange fact to be the most natural 
and probable; for if it really did come from 
(they here looked infernally horrible at one another), 
nothing under the sun could be clearer than that it 
must necessarily be fire-proof. 

Ina fright of conviction, Mistress Titus took the 
box off the coals, and flung it far beyond a neighbours 
ing ditch, lest, if cast amongst other refuse, it should 
charm and bedevil the Christian heap of that eommo- 
dity, which lay before her cottage door. 

From being himself an object of universal suspicion, 
Titus now found that a thousand curious eyes were 
turned upon his gooseberries. All expected to see 
wonders; whilst the extraordinary reports that were 
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spread about respecting them, and which doubtless 
originated with some prying souls who had crept clan- 
destinely into his garden, and taken a stolen view, 
tended nothing towards diminishing the general 
one It was confidently declared that they were 
of a fiery red, as though the skins enclosed a hot 
coal; that they were as hard as hoofs, and the prickles 
on some of them like hedgehogs’ quills. 

At length, as the time of exhibition drew nigh, Titus 
triumphantly invited several connoisseurs of berries to 
inspect his trees. To their amazement they found the 
previously-incredible reports in all respects true, save 
with reference to the size of the fruit. Therein, in- 
deed, had the current tales either fallen short, or the 
berries themselves had since far outgrown their de- 
scription. They were really ponderous ; and adjudged 
in some instances to weigh as much as thirty-three or 
four pennyweights. Our inspectors almost doubted 
their own senses, and began to fancy it possible that 
some magical delusion was being practised upon their 
otherwise experienced optics. The matter appeared 
the more astonishing, when we reflect how dwindled 
and diminutive appeared the same berries in the early 
part of the season. What stimulating, miraculous 
manure must that box have contained in its bowels! 
Or, was it manure? Was it not rather an elixir drawn 
from demon-distilled earths, of which a few drops in- 
vigorated more than many barrowsful of limes, bones, 
or salts? But if these thoughts entered their minds 
spontaneously at the first glance, what did they not 
think when Titus informed them that he had changed 
the names of all his bushes? When he led them 
round his borders, and pointed out ‘The Dark Fiery,” 
“The Brimstone King,” “The Devil’s Black;” and 
even, when he came to christen the biggest of all, 
“The Great Infernal Rough?” Then in truth did 
they stand aghast, each with his eyes on Titus, as 
though doubting whether he beheld man or demon. 

The day of trial was nigh. Titus had in all opinions 
of course thrown the idea of competition completely 
aside, for who could hope to approach even within dis- 
tance of his Infernal Rough? Nay, his inferior Dark 
Fiery and Brimstone King were plainly more than a 
match for the best of all their Imperial Greens and 
Reds. 

It was cvident that as many copper kettles would 
fall to his lot as might set him up with stock fora 
small brazicr’s shop. Ilence envy, that terrible sprite, 
crept into the soul of the socicty, and at one time 
seriously threatened its very existence. A secret con- 
spiracy against him was laid and hatched by two rival 
growers, which broke out on the identical night pre- 
ceding the eventful morn of exhibition. 

That night, dreamily unconscious of the gooscberry 
desolation to which he should awaken on the morrow, 

oor Titus lay quietly on his woollen mattrass, behold- 
ing happy visions of angclic horticulturists, berries as 
big as beowbarrels, and cart-loads of prizes shooting 
down their golden loads before his own house door. 
He awoke by pcep of dawn. Tis mind was full of 
gooseberries, and he could shut his eyes no more that 
morning. So, getting up in haste to contemplate those 
resplendent productions, he strode down to his garden 
some hours before breakfast time. The gate was open, 
the trees broken, fruit stripped off and trampled under 
foot along the pathways! ‘Titus saw, and fell prone to 
the earth. 

Later in the day his wife went down to sce after him, 
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and discovered him as described above, extended on 
his bed, with the watering-pot, that faithful attendant, 
by his side. Having obtained assistance, she had him 
conveyed home. Doctor Quassia, of Hammaway, was 
called in, who administered stimulants of all sorts to 
effect his recovery; and amongst the rest,—as knowing 
the proper restoratives for Pintiog country people— 
tickled his nose with a cockrel’s feather, and his ears 
with a bunch of nettles. By these additional means he 
was brought back again to his senses, 

Everybody in Hammaway, however anxious before, 
were now more anxious t! ever to pump out the 
secret of raising such astounding berries. Titus was 
deeply questioned, but he remained as mute as his own 
bed-post—a circumstance which gave additional force 
to the preconceived general opinion, that he had sold 
himself to—. 

No matter who—for what right, 
election” people, has a man to sell 
body? 

They also considered in addition, that the ——, i.e., 
the same gentleman just alluded to, had cheated him 
before his time; for who, asked they, ever dealt with 
—(the reader may here insert the name of any gentle- 
man he pleases,) without eventually finding himself on 
the wrong side of the post ? 

All this was very excellent, but the grand secret 
remained still as unfathomable a secret as before. 

Meantime Titus took his seberries so much to 
heart that he weighed himself down beneath the burden 
of them; and that sensitive organ, that single wheel 
upon which life rolls along—I mean his heart—gave 
evident symptoms that its oil was out, its axle broken, 
and that it would shortly cease to move at all. Tokens 
like these alarmed everybody; and lest Titus should 
slip off unexpectedly, and carry his mystery along with 
him, to bury it in that deeper mystery, the grave, he 
was besought, exhorted, conjured, and prayed, to clear 
his dying body of the charge which, according to com- 
mon repute, lay at his door; the more especially as at 
the same time he might be making known one of the 
greatest discoveries in horticulture ever yet discovered 
by the. greatest discoverers. Titus rolled round his 
eyes, but’said nothing. 


e “purity of 
imself to any- 


TITUS THE GARDENER; OR, THE DEMON GOOSEBERRY. 


The le of Hammaway were perplexed beyond 
asa Mew: women, anal hildven alike in their 
degree; though the gardeners especially were at their 
wit’s end. 

At length, when it became evident how surely Death 
had informed Titus that very shortly he should make 
acall upon him, Mr. Canticle, the curate, was called 
in, as the man most likely of all men within the 
Wapentake, to over-match the —— 

«Well, what happened?” 

«You shall hear.” 

The curate lodged himself upon the edge of the 
bedstead on which the fallen Corinthian capital of our 
society lay, and after several minutes spent in silent 
rumination—in chewing as it were the cud of his mind 
—he thus spoke: : 

“ My friend,” said he, “it is now high time to 
inform thee that thy feet are hastening to tread the 

‘ound of another world. It may be, the ground of a 

far more blissful garden than this, upon which thy 
fleshly heart has been fixed ; or, it may be the ground 
of that dreadful place which is said to be bottomless.” 

Titus groaned from the bottom of his spirit. 

“Speak !”” cried the curate, ‘for this very moment 
may be thy last. Hadst thou any pact with the 
devil?” SH 

“No, upon my soul!” groaned Titus again in the 
hollow voice of an expiring winter’s blast. ‘‘ No, no! 
—it was onl i 

He died before the secret could be delivered. 

All the philosophers of Hammaway laid their heads 
together immediately afterwards, in order to debate, 
consult, and divine, what words they could be which 
poor Titus left unrevealed. But as no tolerable evi- 
dence could be obtained touching the character, resi- 
dence, or occupation, of the diminutive biped, who, it 
was presumed, had furnished the deceased with the 

meer-shaped box, they finally arrived at the sagacious 





cision, that “it was totally impossible to decide at 
all.” 
Such a conclusion was worth nothing. The reader 
is at perfect liberty to speculate upon the subject for 
himself. 
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WAilmot, Larl of Rochester. 


Wuo has not heard of the witty Wilmot—the rake 
Lord Rochester—of his caustic satires, his ready repar- 
tee, his mad merry pranks, his dissolute doings, his 
obscene sayings, his mountebank goings-on, his eccen- 
tricities of genius, his disgraceful life, and his death- 
bed repentance. Who has not heard of his satire on 
Charles I1.— 


“A merry monarch, scandalous and poor ;” 


of his satire on the Duchess of Portsmouth— 
“ Unthinking Charles, ruled by unthinking thee;” 


of his “ Satires on Man and Marriage,” his ‘Session 
of the Poets,” and his ‘‘ Poem upon Nothing?” lis 
writings gratify the lewd and the irreligious, command 
admiration now, and now disgust—while his death-bed 
repentance, as described by Burnet, affords a pious 
comfort to its Christian reader. 

For fifteen years, from 1665 to 1680, Lord Rochester 
was in the full blaze of his reputation. He was a 
beardless boy of twenty when the Dutch invaded Chat- 
ham, when the plague raged in London, and London 
was destroyed by fire. For five of these fifteen he 
was, as he told Bishop Burnet, “continually drunk ;”” 
in other words, that his blood was so inflamed that he 
was not, in all that time, cool enough to be perfectly 
master of himself. 

He found a ready reception at court—his father’s 
name was familiar, perhaps dear, to the king, and 
his own gallantry at sea had arrived before him at 
See “ He was,” says Burnet, “a graceful and 

ox. II. 


well-shaped person, tall and well made, if not a little 
too slender ; he was exactly well-bred, and what by a 
modest behaviour natural to him, what by a civikit 

become almost as natural, his conversation was bot! 

easy and obliging.” 

Dryden, in a dedication, commends Lord Rochester 
for “the decencies of behaviour.” ‘‘ This may seem,” 
says Malone, ‘a very uncommon stretch of flattery ; 
yet probably, in the ordinary intercourse of life, he was 
perfectly well-bred and polite.” Pepys describes him 
as “an idle rogue ;” Evelyn as “a very profane wit:” 
no two descriptions could distinguish better the charac- 
teristic excellencies of these two different but very 
entertaining diarists. 

He is said when in the country to have led a quiet 
and secluded life; but when he came to Brentford, he 
has been heard to say, the Devil entered into him, and 
never left him till he returned once more to Adderbury 
or Woodstock. He had read a great deal, and must 
have read somewhere. His writings exhibit more 
familiarity with good books than the mere recollec- 
tions of youthful reading, or the unwelcome exercises 
of a college life. 

He at one time took Dryden by the hand, gave his 
comedy called “ Marriage & la Mode” a lift at court, 
and acknowledged the dedication in a way becoming 
his rank, reputation and riches, But the restless Ro- 
chester soon grew weary of this one favourite. ‘ Your 
lordship,” says Dryden— 

“ 'Tis certainly mysterious that the name 


Of prophet and of poet is the same,” 
P 
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‘*has but another step to make ; and from the patron 
of wit you may become its tyrant, and oppress our 
little reputations with more ease than you now protect 
them.”’ Upon this hint, Lord Rochester acted. He 
dethroned Dryden in the very same year, and exalted 
Settle, and his play called “ The Empress of Morocco.” 
Settle was soon exchanged for Crown; and Crown, in 
his turn, for Otway. He lent “ Don Carlos” a lift— 
received the thanks of Otway in print, before the Pits 
and accepted from the same poet, thé dedication Uf kis 
dy called “Titus and Berenice,” in return, says 
Otway, ‘for the acknowledgments I owe you.” 

Poor Otway did not long retain his pre-eminent poat- 
tion. See how, in his “ Session of the Poets,” he falls 
foul of his friend the poet :— 

“ Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear S4ny, 

And swears for heroics he writes best of any; 

* Don Carlos’ his pockets so amply had sited, “2 
That his mange was quite cur’d, an lice were all kill’d.”’ 
This was in 1679; and in the sare year, ee 

18,) he hires “ Black Will with a cudgel,” to 
Dryden, and lick the laureate for anothet’s satiré. 
Mulgrave was the real offender; and Rosé Stree 
Covent Garden, the scene of the poet’s beating. Lor: 
Mulgrave had described Lord Rochestet 48 "8 etitiging 
coward,”’—* a second Bessus,”’— 
“ Mean in each action, lewd itt every limb ;” 
as of infamous life— : 
“ Spent in base injury and low submitting.” 
Nor did he allow his writings to escape— 
“ Sometimes he has some humour, never wit, 
And if it rarely, very rarely hit, 
’Tis under such a nasty rubbish laid, 
To find it out’s the cinder-woman’s trade. 
Where one poor thought sometimes left all alone, 
For a whole page of dulness to atone. 


’Mongst forty bad one tolerable line 
Without expression, fancy or design.” 


‘When challenged by Lord Mulgrave for some malicious 
saying repeated about publicly as his,—he denied the 
words, accepted the challenge, named his second, and 
chose to fight on horseback. This was a novel choice, 
but his Sp eeeatce was still more novel. Instcad of 
the second he had named, he brought a bully of a 
life-guardsman, whom nobody knew; and in slice of 
fighting, he pleaded ill health. This ruined his pre- 
Yious well-earned reputation for courage. 

But his great adventure occurred when in disgrace at 
court for the unpleasant effect of a bitter lampoon. 
He set up as a mountebank empyric, now at Tower 
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Hill, now at Moorfields, telling fortunes, selling 
physic, consulting stars, revealing secrets, and fabri- 
cating scandal. His disguise and manner were both 
perfect. The fame of the new enprne read from 
the City to St. James’s; and the ies of the Queen’s 
bedchamber came in disguise to consult with the dis- 
guised lord of the King’s bedchamber. This was the 
least offensive of all his follies. 

Lord Rochester never did half justice to his many 
natural qualifications for poetry and satire. He never 
gave full time to aught but immorality and intrigue. 

His poems were thrown off at a heat, they bear no 
marks of labotir br revision—off-hand compositions 
written and, giveli Way, serawled loosely out, thrown 
aside or stole; peFhaps spoken off-hand, remembered 
and repeated: What he has left us is conceived and 
written in the fill swing ond vigour of wit and words. 
There is no beating about the bush, but he goes at 
onee direct to the point. He seizes on obscene sub- 
jects, delights in obscene allusions, and distributes 
the filth of his invective with a regardless hand. He 
{8 not flways, however, in this offensive vein; but 
forgets his Billingsgate and lay-stall allusions, and 
favour US With lines like these :— 

“ For who would not be weary of his life, 
‘Who's lost his money or has got a wife. 


Love's cipher is not hard to understand. 


The wretch is married, and hath known the worst, 
And his great blessing is he can’t be cursed. 


No spleen or malice need on them be thrown ; 
Nature has doné the business of lampoon. 


They can't be called s6 vile as they were born.” 


Two of his sayings call for further preservation. An 
author wishing to commend his tragedy, said it was 
written in three weeks. ‘‘ How the devil,” said Lord 
Rochester, ‘“ could he be so long about it?” He com- 
plained of Cowley’s metaphysics; and said somewhat 
profanely, and perhaps unjustly of that delightful 
author, “ Not being of God, he could not stand.” 
For these two sayings we are indebted to Dryden. 

He died in 1680, in his thirty-fourth year : Oldham 
supplying a poem on his death—Burnet recording his 
death-bed conversation— Parsons, a clergyman, preach- 
ing his funeral sermon—and hawkers crying penny 
books about the streets of his profane poems and more 
malicious libels. He was married to a melancholy 


heiress, by whom he had one child, a son, who died the 
year after his father. 
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Beau Brummell. 


‘Tr so happens that I happen to know,” as Tom Hill 
used to say, whose language we beg to adopt on this 
occasion, commencing our present article with this 
particular piece of intelligence, that “it so happens 
that we happen to know” a thorough-bred specimen 
of the dandy-breed, quite a Beau Brummell in his 
way. This thing, for man it is not, seems to exist 
only from four in the afternoon till two next mofit 
ing. He suffers himself to awake about three #.M., 
condescends to submit his chin to ‘the keen-set razor 
of his valet-—dabbles his hands in lukewarm water 
—washes more in extracts and essences than in fa- 
ther Thames—has his linen aired before a fire even 
in June and July—has his hair well brushed, well 
parted, and well supplied with the compositions and 
concoctions that crowd his dressing-room. table—and 
wrapped ina new, light coloured dressing-gown, retires 
to an easy chair, where after his exertions he recruits 
his nerves with a cup of chocolate or cocoa. This 
seems to revive him—his valet may now be allowed 
to speak—to place the ‘“‘ Morning Post” before him, 
aad bang in on a silver waiter (bought for this sole and 
especial purpose,) the cards and notes of invitation left 
that morning. Communications by post are generally 


thrown aside to be answered when more at leisure. 
He has weeded his friends down to a certain set, and 
is only anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those who have a spare servant in livery ready at all 


times to carry notes and notelets. Letters he has 
none, and he prides himself not a little upon this 
peculiar feature in his correspondence. t can 


people have to say upon paper,” is his common 
remark, “beyond an invitation. I leave letters to 
literary men—to merchants who live through corres- 
pondents, and to mothers who have sons in India.” 
When this creature is after much mature consi- 
deration dressed, his appearance is that of a toy made 
by Messrs. Nugee, Teale, Hoby, and Lock, in 
other words, a piece of delicate machinery com- 
posed by a tailor, a hatter, a bootmaker, and a shirt 
and glove-maker. His great boast is that he is “the 
very thing” —* a correct cut man”—that “ nothing is 
neglected”’—that he is “‘one’’—one of a few and one 
as a whole: what coin and print and book collectors 
designate unique. His range of locality is very small. 
He daigles about White’s, and parades Pall Mall. If 
ie encounter him in Piccadilly he will tell you that he 
8 been calling in the Albany, and if you were to tax 
2 
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him with ever having been within Burlington Arcade, 
he would question you at first about the situation of 
the place and where it led to. He has seen St. Paul’s 
on his way down the river to a white-bait dinner at 
Blackwall. He has some conception or dim idea that 
London was once on fire, and believes that there is a 
monument somewhere about the city to commemo- 
rate so general a conflagration. He has seen Temple 
Bar, for he has an uncle who has an account at Childs’, 
and was once at the Bank, taken there by what he 
calls “a Columbus of a cabman.” This little occur- 
Tence is not very generally known, and were we to 
publish his name we should conceal the circumstance. 

But to come to Mr. Martin’s hero—the beau and 
the wit commemorated by Byron, and by some of his 
own sayings that will live forever. He was in dress at 
once a puppy and a man of sense. Sometimes over- 
dressed, that is, dressed in a way to attract extraordinary 
attention—a fate very common to the dandy-intro- 
ducer of some new and peculiar fashion: at other 
times he would dress so plainly yet neatly, that no one 
was compelled as it were to observe the precision with 
which every thing was put on, or to make any remark 
upon the taste which directed and completed so perfect 
a piece of well-draped human composition. His great 
fae in dress was, “Dress so as not to be observed—the 
over-dressed man alone attracts attention—the quieter 
= look the better you are dressed.” He was once 

eard saying, and we most cordially commend his 
judgment—*TI have three great wishes connected with 
my wardrobe—that I may never be without good 
linen, plenty of it, and country washing.” 

Beau Brummell is one of those unfortunate men 
who would never seem to have had a Christian name. 
The thousands that have heard of Brummell know 
nothing of his Christian designation. His history, 
like the life of Shakspeare, defies detection. Yet his 
sayings are the delight of many who have a peculiar 
pee for biographical inquiry. Ile is said to 

‘ave been the son of a pastrycook in Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s: of his education we know nothing. 

If the fame of Sappho rests secure on a single song, 
the name of Hamilton on a ane speech, and if Dr. 
South said truly that a real good epigram was as diffi- 
cult a piece of composition as an epic at full length—then 
Brummell should stand high in reputation, for he has 
five or six good sayings of his own, unsurpassed of their 
kind, and what is more, unborrowed and unsought for. 
Jesters by profession have left no such sayings be- 
hind them as Beau Brummell uttered heedlessly and 
cleverly. Will Somers and Tom Killigrew spoke 
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small beer repartees compared to the clever and 
sprightly sayings of Mr. Martin’s Beau. Other wits 
have said Toot things, premeditated one and all, 
but Brummell’s sayings were uttered on the spur of 
the moment, the bright flashes of a happy and reflect- 
ing mind. 

How a pastrycook’s son ever found favour at Carl- 
ton House is to us a riddle. The story of Brummell’s 
disgrace is equally unknown to us. We should have 
cared little, however, about either, were they uncon- 
nected with a celebrated saying of the illustrious 
Beau's. Brummell, when in disgrace at Carlton House, 
was riding in the park with another gentleman, when 
they met the Prince. . His Royal Highness stopped to 
speak to Brummell’s companion—the Beau continued 
to jog on—and when the other dandy rejoined him, 
asked, with an air of ignorant indifference, ‘‘ Who is 
your fat friend?” The story went the round of the 
papers, and the Prince, even among his own associates, 
was familiarly known as “our fat friend!” 

It is easy to suppose that this now memorable say- 
ing was not very palatable to the Prince. He is said, 
however, to have enjoyed an earlier specimen of the 
Beau's assurance. Brummell had taken offence at some 
part of his Royal Highness’s conduct or demeanour. 
“Upon my word,” said Beau Brummell, “ if this kind 
of thing goes on, I shall be obliged to cut Wales, and 
bring the old king into fashion.” Our fat friend 
laughed, and really, it is said, enjoyed the Beau's 
assurance. 

The affectation of Brummell is quite unlike any one 
else’s affectation—he says a good thing without namby 
pamby, and without mincing. ‘Do you ever eat 
vegetables, Mr. Brummell?” Hear his reply—“ I 
once eat a pea.” A beggar asking alms of the Beau, 
besought pertinaciously for a penny. ‘“ My 
man,” said Beau Brummell, “I do not know what a 
penny is—but if half'a crown will assist you in getting 
it, here it is.” 

It is not generally known that Beau Brummell cul- 
tivated the lighter kind of poetry with considerable 
success. We once saw in Captain Jesse’s hands a 
volume of his verse, a kind of album which he kept for 
the flights that pleased him of his own and of other 
muses. He had a good ear and a fertile fancy ; but 
his verse lacks sadly the vigorous stamp of his inimi- 
table sayings. He died at Rouen, in exile, in difficul- 
ties, and in debt. He kept his good humour to the 
“Orare 


last, and was joking the day before he died. 
Beau Brummell !” 
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AILROADS—HERCULA- 
NEUM—LAVA STREAM 
— MIRACLE. 





pay Colonel M. 
called to propose an 
excursion to Hercu- 
| laneum, and a pic- 
nic in Pompeii af- 
terwards. ‘To the 
latter place I was 
engaged with ano- 
ther party, so dis- 
cussed ouly Hercu- 
4 laneum. 

“You will hire 
the carriages ?” 
; said I. 

“Qh dear no,” 
| he replied, “ we all 
intend to go by the 
railroad.” 

“Heavens and 
' earth, what an an- 
tithesis !—Hercula- 
neum and the rail- 
road!—why there 
will not be left a single poetical reminiscence unde- 
secrated by modern inventions. Railroad to Hercu- 
laneum?—‘ Il y a@ des mots, says Fontenelle, ‘ qui 
hurlent de surprise et Deffroi de se trouver ensemble,’ 
and these are among them.” 

“Nay,” said M., “worse than that, they are 
making a railroad to Brundusium,—and I sincerely 
hope, that before you die you will see them spread over 
the whole earth: only think of the pleasure of passing 
through the Pampas of South America at the rate of 
forty miles an hour.” 

aving still some poetical feeling under the snows 
of age, on consideration, I made an excuse for de- 
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clining to accompany them, and determined to visit the 
place alone and at leisure. It is only a quarter of an 
hour’s ride, (said I to myself,) I will go by the rail- 
road, and I will not have the examination interrupted 
by the necessity of accommodating my pace to the 
elastic rapidity of the young—their minds are happily 
too well satisfied with the present, to care for the past 
or the future. 


“Non equidem invideo, miror magis.” 


In their turn, however, railroads will be objects for 
poetical meditation, when time shall have reconciled us 
to the novelty, and cylinders, valves, and rivets are no 
longer the predominant ideas in the mind; og at 
present in considering rather the mechanical skill then 
the stupendous result of it. 

What, indeed, apart from such ideas, what can be 
more imposingly magnificent than the approach of a 
railroad train ?—the mighty monster mneaGs snorting, 
eating fire, and throwing out the smoke and the steam 
from his nostrils; threatening instant destruction to all 
that shall dare to oppose his progress, Look at these 
stupendous Frankensteins of human creation in the 
dusk of the evening, with their long unwieldy mass, 
looming vast in the distance, tearing past you with 
open fiery mouth, as if they despised and would devour 
the insignificant being who had formed them out of 
inert matter ;—then the lightning rapidity of the rush, 
as they pass each other in the darkness, with a sound 
like that of the wings of the destroying eines this 
requires only time to become a subject of the highest 
interest to some yet unknown poet, whose imagination 
shall make classical this sublimest of human inventions, 
—an invention which, more than any other, seems to 
trench on the prerogatives of Divinity. 

Even the steamboat sinks in the comparison, because 
mighty as are its powers, the mind contrasts them with 
the still mightier power of the furious waves it is to 
encounter, over which man has no control. I re- 
member that when I visited the ill-fated President 
steamship, the impression on my mind was that of the 
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triumph of man over the utmost efforts of the storm, 
and that such gigantic force might set Neptune at 
defiance. Alas! a very short time was required to 
show how vain was the arrogant presumption. Even 
the enormous “Mammoth,” which viewed at 
Bristol, and whose force is estimated as the power 
of ten or twelve hundred horses, must trust for the 
ultimate result to the combination of chances,—or to 
speak more reverently—to the mercy of Providence. 
The next day I set off alone to visit the buried city. 
The weather was eheerless and gloomy, the ground 
covered with q sloppy mixture of something having 
an ominoug Fesemblance ta English snow and rain; 
the sky sombre and lowering, while a very unequivocal 
shower of sleet drove full in my face, puzzling me to 
decide whether it was not a mental delusion that 


made me fancy the place Naples, and whether, after 
all, I hadnt ly got back tq my dear native epuntry. 
i le annoy- 


I had engoyntered, too, some most cing 
ances and contretems, waa not quite well, not pleased 
with myself, and, consequently, not in a disposition to 
be pleased with any thing else—a nice frame of mind 
for antiquarian researches under ground! I looked 
up at Vesuvius as we along, and he was covered 
with snow almost to his base; for, of course, it never 
rains on high mountains, and the heavy showers of 
yesterday and the day before had covered him with 
white like a twelfth-cake,—hegging his pardon for so 

ing  comparison,—but he is so tame and un- 
picturesque in his outline, looks so hard-hearted, so 
cold, so crude and uncordial in his aspect, that he 
acarcely deserves the decorum and respect of his 
visitors, unless when he gets up an exhibition, and 
shows that he really has bowels. 

I had no sooner entered the caves of darkness, and 
looked round at the black and dreary vaults, wet and 
miserable, and the roof covered with dripping stalac- 
tites, than the spirit of procrastination whispered in 
my ear that it would be better to defer my visit to 
another occasion, when I should be in a frame of mind 
and body more adapted to the task, so I hastened to 
return to the regions of light, and hurried back again 
to Naples, sadly at a loss for somebody to quarrel 
with, and not even a domestic on whom to vent my ill- 
humour. I have called it frame of mind, but strictly 
speaking it is frame of body, and one of those paroxysms 
which are sooner cured by twenty grains of colchicum 
root, than twenty thousand of philosophy. 

What a dreary object is a dead lava stream !— 
how different from the majestic river of fire, when it 
first issues from the crater, bearing down all oppo- 
sition, and carrying along on its surface masses of 
rock which float like timber on water! The eruptions 
of 1834 and 1839 have left terrible marks of the 
devastation committed,—that of 1834 was a stream 
of about a mile and a half in width, and ran a course 
of six or seven miles, burying more than an hundred 
houses, vineyards, orchards, and corn fields; and 
leaving, when cold, a wasted and desolate country, 
looking as if it had undergone a direct infliction of the 
demon of destruction. Patches of islands remain, 
small and sparse, but unlike the islands in water, they 
are below the level of the surface instead of above it, 
by the whole depth of the molten lava. The terrible 
stream moves so stealthily on, that when it has cooled 
down 0 as to be incapable of melting the obstacles it 
encounters, it creeps slowly round them, and thus 


leaves little hollows of verdure, just to indicate the 
nature of the fertile fields it has destroyed ;—a few 
dwarf shrubs, a vine, an olive, or a cherry tree, “‘is- 
landed amid the waste,” show the triumph of the 
volcano over the puny efforts of man. Years elapse, 
however, and the decomposed surface of the lava again 
puts an its yerdant livery, and in every crevice a new 
vine takes root, and covers the ruins with its green 
leaves and purple clusters—gnd thus the cycle is com- 
pleted. 

Jt requires that the spectator should be in 
health and spirits, tq contemplate the scene with in- 
difference—ta sep man struggling to maintain his 

ower and perpetuate his influence ; and nature brush- 
ee away the fragile poe of his skill and industry, 
as we destroy the labours of the spider. Like the 
spider, he renews his effartg howeyer to the end, and 
the next generation reaps the adgagtage of them. 

How persevering have been these efforts, and how 
fore ly destroyed, is shown jn the neighbourhood 
of Portici, built over the buried Herculaneum, of which 
all records had been so entirely pst, even in tradition, 
that the town was only discovered in digging deep 
wells for water, when Emanyel gf Lorraine, Prince of 
Elbceuf, built his mansion there, Inthe hundred feet 
of thickness beneath the orange gravea of Portici, 
down to the buried city of Herculaneym, there are 
marks of at least six distinct eruptions, and with con- 
siderable intervals, singg the strata are cbyered by 
veins of good soil in which are found land-shells. 
I will leave you to cansult the numerous backs on 
this subject for minute information, if you gre inter- 
ested in it, and proceed to sreabe a wonderful mi- 
racle related to me by a man of the middle class, who 
(I think) said that he witnessed it himgelf; of the 
reality of the miracle there ig however ocular demon- 
stration to satisfy tha mast ipcredulaug; J saw the 
marks of it myself. 


Not far from Vesuviys, a south-eastern side, 
hi 


rises a small mountain, Fook, surmounted by a 
monastery dedicated ta the Virgi Wary. e devil, 
according to my informant (thaugh haw he gat access 


to records of the fact, I am at a loss tg eonceive),—the 
devil had been for a long time extremely irritated and 
indignant at the success of these monks, in depriving 
his subterranean dominions of 9 due supply of im- 
migrant sinners. He could bear it no longer, and at 
last devised a scheme which seemed to promise easy 
vengeance. By an arrangement with the engineer of 
the volcano, I presume, he contrived to direct a large 
stream of lava full against the rock. It went on, on, 
slowly and steadily, till it came to the foot of the hill; 
and then kept gradually mounting higher and higher. 
The devil meant that it should rise to the summit 
and overwhelm the monastery; but the monks brought 
out the image of the Virgin Mary, placed her in 
view of the lava, showed her the danger, and intreated 
her assistance with bell, book, and candle. She took 
the matter in hand forthwith, set herself strenuoush 
to work to cool the lava stream, by blowing on it wit 
all her might, and indeed raised a violent wind to aid 
her efforts; this had the effect desired—the surface 
became ea ; and though it was pushed up 
higher and higher, like a successful demagogue, b 
pressure from behind, it never rose within an hun 
and fifty feet of Our Lady’s image. 

The devil at last finda the case hopeless, slunk 
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away with his stream at the bottom on each side, and 
crept round the foot of the rock, joined them again a 
little further on, and then went headlong into the sea 
hissing hot; knocking down the houses of many of 
his most devoted friends and worshippers, right and 
left, as he went along—like a cowardly bully, who 
being unable to revenge himself on a powerful enemy, 
bestows his cuffs on the friends who stand in the way 
of his retreat. 

Tt is now believed that he has given up the attempt in 
despair ; and that this monastery, notwithstanding its 
vicinity to the volcano, is the safest place in which to 
take refuge at a future eruption. The Virgin Mary did 
not pass unrewarded ; they made her a pee of a new 
petticoat, and a pair of splendid point-lace ruffles, not 
merely as a reward for past services, but as an encou- 
ragement to future exertions. Many of the other 
Virgin Marys in the various churches of Naples have 
been more largely rewarded for slighter services ; and 
it is seriously to be apprehended that jealousy may be 
excited. Should the monastery really be overwhelmed 
on some future occasion, it will be proof of it; and 
that, in her indignation, she leaves them to their fate. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS—NEAPOLITAN TROOPS—-HABITS OF 
THE POPULACE. 


This country is so fertile in historical recollections, in 
natural beauties, antiquities, and treasures of art, that 
I know not whether it gives me more pain or pleasure 
—-pleasure from what I see, or pain from what I am 
compelled to relinquish. The time we shall stay here 
is so limited, that it requires some consideration to 
make a selection of objects most worthy to occupy the 
attention ; if we become too diffuse in our researches, 
we shall put nothing into the brain with sufficient 
firmness to carry it away. As far as I can at present 
see my way, a month is the longest time that can 
be spared, and we should be exceedingly sorry to miss 
the Santa Semana (Passion Week) at Rome. It is 
curious to observe the indifference with which those 
who can come again whenever they please, regard ob- 
jects of art and nature, which if they were doubtful on 
that point, they would examine with intense interest ; 
yet if the thing afford pleasure from viewing, and be 
an agreeable object to lay up in the memory for recol- 
lection, one does not see why it should not be exa- 
mined with attention at once, and put into its place for 
fature reference. 

The slatéternly attention which some of the very 
wealthy bestow on objects of which they would, after 
all, be ashamed to be ignorant, is but poor evidence of 
acultivated mind. A great number of these people 
seem to travel for the sole purpose of being able to say 
that they have been to the places; and not for any 
pleasure they receive from them. Not to have been 
there would imply that they were not rich enough to 
bear the expense—the most pungently offensive of all 
suppositions. I am frequently pointing out objects 
which have passed before the eyes of such persons, 
unnoticed after repeated visits; but which when once 
their attention is drawn to them, afford the highest 
gratification. 

This is certainly the finest race of people I have 
ever seen. I do not even except the Greeks. There 
is a great disparity, however, in the good looks of men 
and women. Lady —— is quite angry that the 
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greater beauty should be bestowed on the sex to which 
it is of least consequence; but is not this the case 
throughout nature? I cannot recollect an exception 
to the rule, that the male is the handsomer animal ; 
—quadrupeds, birds, fishes, or insects; and certainly, 
Naples, as respects, the human race, exhibits no excep- 
tion. I speak of abstract beauty of form, and not of 
the beauty which is given for the attraction of the 
other sex. I scarcely have ‘seen one beautiful woman 
here, but handsome men are innumerable. Among 
the lower classes, the excess of disparity may be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that, like all other imperfectly 
civilized nations, they lay all the burthen of laborious 
work on the women, who are thus spoiled at an early 
age; but this will not explain the fact among the 
upper classes, where the disparity is almost as great. 

The general countenance of the men of the better 
classes is so entirely English in expression and fea- 
tures, and the occurrence of black hair is so rare, that 
I never can divest myself of the idea that I am talking 
to my countrymen. There is the same air of open- 
ness and candour, and of “ devil-may-care,” apparent 
indifference to the effect they are producing upon you. 
Whether it be nature’s gift, or art carried to perfec- 
tion to “celare artem,’”’ the volto sciolto is almost 
universal. This produces a very pleasing effect, and 
makes you feel intimate in a short time. ether the 
“‘pensieri stretti” be as general, must be judged of 
by those who have had longer opportunities of knowing 
the race. 

The troops are, without exception, the most splendid 
set of men I have ever seen. None but our very picked 
Tegiments could compete with them in personal ap- 
pearance ; they seem so well disciplined, and have so 
thoroughly martial an aspect, that I cannot believe 
but that they would fight well were they well com- 
manded. The sarcasm.of Murat is witty enough, but 
never could be applicable—‘* Now, my comrades, forget 
that you are Neapolitans.” In fact, nations are by 
nature much more nearly on & Lee in personal courage 
than is generally supposed; and the same men will at 
one time show the grossest cowardice, and at another 
the highest courage, according to their discipline, their 
confidence in their leaders, and the nature of the 
quarrel in which they are engaged. Who would sup- 

ose, when he sees a mob of thirty or forty thousand 

nglish dispersed bya handful of dragoons—who would 
believe the very same individuals capable of the most 
heroic courage when persuaded of the goodness of their 
cause, and the courage and fidelity of their leaders? 
In the War of Independence, the Spanish troops be- 
haved most wretche ly in their own recent civil wars, 
they have shown the highest valour on both sides. 

The youths of the lower classes here have almost 
universally that candid, ingenuous, open look, which 
every one admires, but which is by no means the 
stamp of the genuine qualities it would seem to indi- 
cate. Never was there a town in which the old 
of “ fronti nulla fides,” requires to be more generally 
borne in mind. The habit of giving way to every im- 
pulse, good or bad, without the slightest restraint, 
seems to be universal. Many of the impulses of the 
young, even when uneducated, are warm and generous ; 
the countenance, on which the strong lines are not yet 
written, still retains the look of honesty, and has not 
assumed the fraudulent and cunning expression, which 
it will be sure to acquire at five and twenty. The mu- 
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tability, or rather flexibility, of the features among the 
young, gives great interest to the countenance with 
those who do not see them under the immediate in- 
fluence of bad passions; and as the lower classes onl: 
come in contact with you under circumstances stick 
make them desirous of pleasing, and of cultivating 
your favour, you, as a matter of course, generally sce 
them in the most favourable aspect. Among the 
young Neapolitans, there is a laughing, Irish expres- 
sion of ungovernable hilarity, which is very capti- 
vating. Before the age of thirty, however, the devil 
has written his name on the forehead, in characters so 
distinctly legible, that the dullest cannot be deceived. 
You look at them, and expect to find them liars and 
thieves, and most profligately debauched—and you 
will certainly not be disappointed. You will find them 
meanly subservient and crouching to their superiors ; 
cowardly, vindictive, and treacherous with their equals. 
I give now, not the results of my own short expe- 
rience, but the judgment of those who have known 
them long, and whose opportunities have been ample ; 
and I form my own corroboration of the opinion from 
this source, and from the records of their courts of 
justice. 

I have spoken of the readiness with which they give 
way to every impulse: the following is a fair sample. 
I was returning from a walk on the road to Puzzuoli— 
a road cut as a ledge on the high rocks of Pausilippo, 
which rise on the right hand of the bay as you stand 
with your back to the town ; a low wall on the left de- 
fends the passengers from the precipitous descent to 
the sea. On the side of the road, backing up against 
the rock, was a row of cottages Inhabited by the la- 
bouring class—but as no one uses his house for any 
purpose but to sleep in, all these people sat out of 
doors, occupied with their various work : wool-picking, 
spinning, mat-making, shoe-mending, cooking, straw- 
plaiting, rope-twisting, sawing wood, and an hundred 
other occupations, were all carrying on at the same 
time; so that, like a glass bee-hive, the whole eco- 
nomy of society was visible at a glance. An old 
woman sat at the door of her house spinning, and 
opposite to her, against the low wall, was a sturd 
wench of five and twenty occupied in picking wool. 
Now be it known to you that every one at Naples, 
quite as a matter of course, whatever may be the 
nature of his employment, suspends his work mecha- 
nically and instinctively at the approach of a person 
decently dressed, and holds out his hand for alms. 
This is universal. I have sometimes said, “ Oh 
shame, shame—you disgrace your country! The re- 
sponse, if translated into our English Doric, would be 
“Country be hanged! shame to yourself.” The old 
woman held out her trembling hand with such diffi- 
culty, and asked for “ Limosina, Signor,” in so plain- 
tive a tone, that although tolerably case-hardened to 
these appeals, I could not resist on this occasion, and 
gave her about fourpence in the copper coin of the 
country. Whether it was the magnitude of the dona- 
tion, or jealousy of the old woman’s superior attractions, 
my damsel on the other side, whose more urgent soli- 
citations I had previously rejected, became at once in- 
dignant at my partiality. She began by murmuring 
her discontent—gradually got louder and louder— 
till like a lion lashing himself into fury with his tail, 
her own words seemed to act on her like a war trumpet 
—her face became convulsed with rage—she jumped 
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across the road at a bound, seized the old woman and 
dashed her down on the ground with the apparent de- 
termination to beat her brains out. I, who had been 
amused with the woman’s self-excited rage, and was 
leaning over the low wall pretending to be interested 
in the sea, was far from expecting the catastrophe— 
but as there were many of the half-naked lazzaroni 
standing about, concluded that some of them would 
interfere to prevent mischief. In this I was not mis- 
taken—the woman had scarcely got her opponent on 
the ground, when a great monster of a Hercules stepped 
forward, seized one of the women in each hand, threw 
the assailant fairly across the road and very nearly 
over the precipice, but at the same moment cast the 
poor unoffending old woman an equal distance in an 
opposite direction, and then stalked majestically away 
—like a mastiff who has settled a quarrel between 
a couple of spaniels—apparently with entire confi- 
dence that there was no danger of a renewal of the 
affray. The younger woman, who had been rather 
stunned by the violence with which she had been 
thrown against the wall, just shook her clothes, re- 
sumed her seat and her wool-picking with the most 
perfect composure, and with a countenance as placid 
as if nothing had occurred, bawled across the road to 
the old woman, and in a perfectly amicable tone 
“hoped she was not hurt.” 

Here is another specimen of Neapolitan manners :— 
I this morning walked down to the port, to consult the 
commander of the French packet. The boatmen were 
all so deeply engaged listening to an improvisatore, who 
was spinning a long yarn of a fairy tale, on the Molo- 
Grande, that I found only one actually in his boat 
ready for service, and he was fast asleep in the sun. 
I stirred him up with my cane, and desired to know 
how much he would demand for taking me on board, 
waiting half an hour, and bringing me back again. 

«« Whatever you please, ’Celenza.” 

«« But I must know the sum beforehand.” 

“Whatever your excellency thinks proper to be- 
stow,”’ said he. 

« But my excellency,” said I, “does not choose to go 
without a bargain.” 

“It is impossible to make a bargain with a tle- 
man like your excellency. I ll be satisfied with 
anything.” 

“Very well,” said I; ‘then I shall give you a 

ano,” a small copper coin. 

« Ebbene, Signor,” rejoined he, grinning from ear 
to ear, and showing a set of teeth that would tempt a 
dentist to get him assassinated. ‘If it consists with 
your excellency’s dignity to pay me in that manner, 
J, for my part, shall be satisfied with the honour of 
carrying you.” 

Of cane after such a reply, you are at his mercy. 
These fellows laugh in your face with such an air of 
merry good humour, that if you have ever so much 
reason to be angry, it is impossible to retain a stern 
expression of countenance. 


GARDENS OF THE CHIAJA—CAVES OF COUNT ROCCA ROMANA, 


Took a walk ay through the beautiful gardens 
of the Chiaja—an old word signifying Strand. These 
gardens run along the front of the town next the sea, 
and are flanked by a row of very high houses, hotels, 
and palazzi, the whole distance. Between these and 
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the gardens is a very broad pavement of large blocks 
of lava, made as smooth as the finest piece of foot 
pavement in London. How the horses keep their 
feet, surprises me; for there is nothing to catch 
against, and their only power of traction must be their 
weight. All the streets, indeed, are paved in the 
same manner; and as they are most of them steep, 
it is the more surprising. Between the pavement 
and the railing which encloses the gardens, there is a 
gravel path of considerable width, slightly raised, 
which looks like a footpath, but which is really in- 
tended for horsemen; and accordingly, at the proper 
hour of the day, is covered with ladies and Soe 

loping with fury. Should an unlucky pedestrian 
ee a the a and meet with an accident, he has 
no redress. 

The gardens which are called Villa Reale, are about 
half a mile in length, defended from the sea by a low 
wall, over which the waves sometimes pass. Down 
the centre leads a broad walk, flanked at intervals with 
fine statues and flower-beds, in which I now (Janu- 

14,) observe in blossom the hepatica, mezereon, 
fulis, anemonies, violets, camellias, jessamines, and 
large yellow roses ; but these last, I suspect, are in 
pots sunk in the earth. Although the limes and 
acacias are bare, there is such a profusion of ever- 
greens, arbutus, laurestinus, ilex and olives, that it 
looks altogether very “summery” and cheerful. We 
were glad to get under the shelter of these, to protect 
us from the powerful sun. 

Passing through these gardens, you come out on a 
prolongation of the beach, occupied as drying grounds 
for washerwomen, and as lounging places for the half 
naked lazzaroni. There are amongst them, notwith- 
standing their lives of exposure and hardship, some of 
the finest figures I have ever seen. Their lower limbs, 
naked from the middle of the thigh, show muscles that 
Hercules might have envied; and the young have that 
open, candid, and ingenuous expression, which I have 
before spoken of. They were lying about in the sun 
on the beach, among the beautiful bushes of coronella 
(now in full blossom), playing at morro,—the well 
known game of putting up the fingers suddenly, while 
the adversary calls out the number. I cannot com- 

rehend the game ; for one man utters the words “uno, 

lue, cinque,” &c., apparently at the very instant that 
the other is opening his hand, and before he can pos- 
sibly know the number of fingers that he is going to 
hold up. Quickness of eye, and quickness of utter- 
ance, seem capable of indefinite cultivation ; for it ap- 
pears that some men do really acquire the power of 
always winning at this strange game. It is pursued 
with a passion that seems to produce a complete ab- 
sorption of every faculty in the interest of the mo- 
ment. It was a significant saying among the Romans, 
to designate an honest man:—“ He is a man with 
whom you can play at morro in the dark.” Meaning 
that you might depend on his assertion as to the num- 
ber of fingers he held up, though you could not see 
them. 

Passing on, we come to the Grotto of Pausilipp—a 
high-arched road through the mountain, which all the 
‘world has heard of—and of such vast antiquity, that 
its origin is entirely lost, the oldest records speaking 
of it as of unknown date. In the present day, when 
these kind of wonders have been rendered common by 
railways, we think but little of a passage of more than 
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half a mile, fifty or sixty feet high in the centre, and 
nearly an hundred at each end, for the sake of ad- 
mitting light. It implies, however, not merely a great 
degree of skill in its formation, but a very dense and 
civilized population on both sides, to render the com- 
munication necessary, and to defray the enormous 
expense of making it; and, accordingly, we find on 
the other side of the mountain the imperfect remains 
of a gigantic town. A funeral procession was ad- 
vancing through the grotto—the attendants covered 
with a black veil, with holes for the eyes, forming as 
ghastly a spectacle as can be conceived. Their rude 
chaunt, and the glitter of the torches, increased the 
effect of this vast cavern. On looking up, just before 
entering the grotto, there was pointed out to me the 
tomb of Virgil, high up on the left, higher than the top 
of the arch. It is one of the few remains of antiquity 
whose authenticity is rarely doubted; and if Virgil 
could have selected the spot, it is just what he would 
have chosen. 

Coming back out of the grotto, we passed along the 
road, cut like a shelf in the rock, at the height of 
about two hundred feet from the sea, which lies below, 
on the left. The mountain above is terraced, and 
covered with very fine country-houses, many of which 
appear perfectly inaccessible. On the left of the road, 
you look down on the dilapidated remains of some 
formidable castles, now turncd into habitations for the 
poor. The same situations in England would imply 
great danger, as they would soon be undermined by 
the tide; but here the tide is not to be feared, and 
they build down into the water. The tuff rock seems 
to withstand the action of the air, and its crevices 
support considerable quantities of flowering shrubs. 

One of the mansions, high up the rock, belongs 
to the Count Rocca Romana ; and on the broken mass 
of tuff, which extends from the road down to the sea 
opposite to his dwelling, he has built a fantastic little 
house, of which the rooms are filled with stuffed birds, 
quadrupeds, fishes, &c., forming a very decent museum. 
Down below this he has formed a winding walk, with 
little bridges over the chasms, and has filled every 
crevice which would hold earth, and every little bit of 
level surface, with oranges, lemons, cedrat, roses, myr- 
tles, magnolias, jessamines, metrosydnos, and an inti- 
nite variety of geraniums ; all now in blossom, or loaded 
with fruit. Your path is apparently perilous, but 
perfectly safe ; and when you arrive at the level of the 
sea, you enter into some lofty caverns, quite light, and 
of which the bottom is covered with shallow ponds 
communicating with the sea, but separated by a grating 
which allows a free change of water. 

In these ponds are contained a great variety of fishes 
—our guide said every variety known in the Mediter- 
ranean—but this is improbable. One of these fishes 
was so exceedingly beautiful, that I must attempt to 
describe it. It is one of the trigla (I believe)—a tke 
rounded fish, like a thick, short eel flattened, and of 
a dull, mud colour. When disturbed by a long pole 
with which you are furnished, he puts forth on each 
side a fan-like fin, as large as a sheet of writing paper, 
of the most exquisite colours in nature—yellow, green, 
and black spots—vivid, black spots, surrounded by a 
circle of scarlet and white—sky-blue, and all the co- 
lours of the rainbow. The view of his beauties is, 
however, very transient, for he seems fatigued by 
keeping his fans open, and instantly folds them up 
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when you cease to teaze him with your pole. He swims 
equally well with or without his fans, and even with 
great rapidity, by means of his two small pairs of la- 
teral fins, and his tail. 

Count Rocca Romana’s museum and fish caves are 
@ very great attraction to the visitors at Naples. The 
money he has laid out is well bestowed, and there is 
nothing selfish in his pleasures, for he permits every 
one to visit this interesting mass of ornamented rocks, 
without even the formality of asking permission. 


POMPEII—SALERNO—P-ESTUM. 


Having hired horses for two days, we set off to visit 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Prestum. Accident delay- 
ing us on the road, we determined to give up the first 
object, and reserve it to another occasion, and hastened 
on to the second, at which we arrived at the distance 
of about fifteen miles. 

The buried city of my imagination was a much more 
magnificent place than that which presented itself to 
my eyes. e tugn out of the high road to the left, 
. and through a common gate enter the street of tombs, 
forming the original principal entrance to the town. 
On each side are the monuments to the dead, and in 
wonderful preservation. Some one remarks, that 
Herculaneum and Pompeii have been “potted for the 
use of antiquarians”—the expression is happily chosen 
to signify the complete preservation of these remains 
of antiquity, by the deep bed of ashes in which they 
have been enveloped for eighteen centuries. Some of 
the marble tombs are nearly as perc ag when exe- 
cuted, and a beautiful winged sphinx—a combination 
of the woman and the panther—was as white and as 
complete as when turned out of the hands of the 
sculptor. The exquisite grace of this figure far sur- 
passed any similar work of art I have seen. It was 
another proof (if proof were needed) that man invents 
nothing beautiful in form, he can only combine the 
qualities and shapes of various natural objects to make 
anew one. Every fantastic form of man’s imagination 
is a reminiscence of flower, fruit, leaf, part of a living 
ereature, or some object which exists in nature ; and if 
he diverges from these, he no longer pleases. 

I was disappointed in the magnitude of the buildings, 
which are all of very humble dimensions. The height 
of very few can have been more than thirty or forty 
feet, and the great majority much lower, so that they 
are not 60 lofty as the houses in one of the humbler 
streets of London. The first impression is certainly 
that of disappointment. I remember having looked 
with longing eyes on the engravings in Sir William 
Gill’s celebrated work, in which he has rarely intro- 
duced a human figure to form a measure of altitude. 
In looking at those representations of the temples and 
mansions, I used to fancy myself walking therein and 
casting my eyes up to the lofty ceiling. Alas! the 
reality takes down this estimate sadly,—with a mode- 
rate walking stick one might have reached the ceiling 
of almost any room in Pompeii, and the very best of 
them would cut but a poor figure in presence of the 
drawing-rooms of Harley Street or Portland Place. 

On observing the extremely petty proportions of 
the houses of the citizens in general, it would seem 
that they could have been used only to cat and sleep 
in, and the main porticn of the time of the inhabitants 
tust have been passed in the forum or public build- 
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ings. With the exception of a few of the houses of 
what may be termed the nobility, they are not so large 
as the little cottages in the suburban streets of London, 
which let at 15/. or 20. a-year. Each house has 
generally a garden; I measured several—they were 
from twelve to twenty feet square, and in the veriest 
cockney style of the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields 
in the City Road. There was generally a little arbour 
lined with little cockle shells, and little bits of spar ; 
a little fountain, which would pass through a goose- 
quill, running down little steps into a little pond; a 
little walk round it; a little bench round the outside ; 
afew attempts at coarse mosaic on the walls, and a 
border, a foot or eighteen inches wide, for flowers and 
trees ; and all this in the space of a small room. The 
light must have been very intense to permit anything 
to grow in so confined a space. 

As we passed on, numerous frescoes on the walls in 
the better kind of houses, although dilapidated and 
mutilated by exposure to the air, as well as by the 
accidents necessarily taking place during the progress 
of the excavations, indi a proficiency in the art 
of painting which I was not prepared to expect. In 
spite of the numerous views ‘oie had come under my 
notice, I could not divest myself of the idea that the 
author had in some measure falsified his representa- 
tions, and a vague belief possessed me, that if I should 
ever see them, they would turn out something like the 
Egyptian monstrosities. What was my surprise, then, 
to see a style of painting as high in art as anything 
that can be accomplished in the present day; the 
drawing, colouring, and composition such as would 
do no discredit to our best artists ! 

The numerous guides speed by the government 
accompanied us very closely, to prevent the exercise of 
the common curiosity possessed by those whose eyes 
are at the ends of their fingers, and who require the 
combination of two senses to enable them to examine 
any thing. One of these guides asked me if I wished 
to see the things—“ che non si mostrano alle donne,” — 
and pointed with his thumb over his shoulder to aman 
who was following for that purpose. Stopping a little 
behind the party, which comprised several ladies, I 
was shown a variety of paintings of the most volup- 
tuous description, each enclosed by doors forming a 
sort of shallow cupboard against the walls—unless thus 
covered one could not accompany ladies round the 
ruins. I had heard much of these things, and found 
that they had been grossly exaggerated in the de- 
scription. Were London to be suddenly buried in 
the same manner, and discovered before existing pic- 
tures were destroyed, I doubt if it would not furnish 
much more numerous and more unseemly examples of 
depraved taste in proportion to its size. It would be 
curious to examine the private receptacles of men 
like George the Fourth, the late Marquis of Hertford, 
and thousands of similar voluptuaries. 

One magnificent mosaic, representing a battle, forms 
the floor of a bath. In colouring, drawing, and ex- 
pression, it could not be exceeded by a painting of 
Rubens. It is of great size; the recess in which it 
lies is surrounded by a railing, and you are not per- 
mitted to descend. Sir Robert Stopford has a very 
fine copy of it. 

Our dinner was spread in the house of Panza, but 
none of the party were inclined te indulge in poetical 
imaginings—most of them seemed to visit the place 
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for the purpose of enabling them ¢o say that they had 
been there—and as soon as dinner was over I left them 
and took a short ramble alone, or at least with my 

ide only. Gradually my mind assumed the tone of 
feeling in which alone it is proper to visit a place like 
this—the banter and badinage of society are rather out 
of harmony with antiquarian researches. Being now 
no longer interrupted by the chat of fashion, I was 
aiabled | to make to myself an image of the mode of 
life of the ancient inhabitants of this strange city, of 
which only about an eighth part has yet been excavated. 
When once I had laid down the reins on the neck of 
imagination, and began to recollect all that I had 
formerly read on the subject, the scene excited a power- 
ful interest; the well-worn ruts in the street—the 
marks of the wheels on the edge of the highly raised 
side paths—the stepping stones to enable you to cross 
from side to side, so faced as to pass between the 
track of the horse and the wheels, and an hundred 
other little traces of human existence—but above all 
the “Beware the dog” (Cave canem) on the wall at 
the bottom of a gateway, so as to be seen from the 
street, gave a vivid vitality to the scene which was 
quite startling. The river Sarno in astone canal runs 
under the whole of the town, where it has pursued its 
noiseless course, utterly forgotten and unknown by the 
whole human race for so many centuries. To feel 
Pompeii one must walk through its deserted streets 
alone—when the silence of desolation makes itself 

rceived in all its intensity. How much of interest, 
ice many strange histories lie buried beneath the yet 
unexplored soil of this great city, of which so small a 
portion has been opened to the curious! As I traversed 
the upper ground still undisturbed, bearing its yearly 
fruits, and cultivated by peasants ignorant and regard- 
less of the wonders beneath their feet, my mind 
swelled with conceptions of the thousand secret things 
that will be brought to light on this spot, when I my- 
self shall be changed into senseless earth like that I 
tread upon. 

A single gigantic aloe in blossom, on a mound of 
ashes above the buried city—stands—the chronometer 
of nature, and marks another century of oblivion since 
the awful doom. 3 

The oblivious fate of Pompeii can never be the lot 
of any of our present towns, because the invention of 
printing must for ever preserve its records. 

SaLERNo.—From Pompeii, we came on to this 
place last night ; and before retiring to rest, I put 
down the preceding description of my visit. In our 
road hither, we passed the very curious town of La 
Cava; the houses are built on arches, so thick and 
heavy that persons walking under them would be safe, 
were the city sustaining a bombardment. There is 
barely room for the small carts of the district to pass 
along the narrow street. One of our carriages was 
wide, and almost touched the arcades on both sides of 
the street. The houses are very high and built of 
stone, and the whole has a most gloomy appearance. 
Our course was still further impeded by myriads of fat 
pigs, of the finest breed I have ever seen, which 
occupied the street, travelling from the oak forests 
of Calabria, whose rich and sweet acorns of the ever- 
green oak had given them their splendid embonpoint. 
They would have cut a very respectable figure at a 

- London cattle show. They are fed in the mountain 
forests from Potenza down to Cape Spartivento, and 
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om up to Naples, and the whole upper part of 
taly. 

The road down to this place was covered with them; 
and Salerno itself does not admit of space for a horse 
to go through the streets uninterrupted. It seemed as 
if all the pigs of Europe were holding a congress. 

The view from my window is superb. The long and 
steep promontory of Sorrento forms the right hand of 
this most lovely bay; and the town of Amalfi, with 
Vitri and Soma (small villages), are built an seemingly 
inaccessible rocks. In many places, the line of the 
walls of a house is continued some hundred feet per- 
pendicularly down to the sea. It would seem danger- 
ous to let a child approach a window ; nevertheless, it 
can make little difference whether we fall fifty feet or 
five hundred—-either is sufficient. It was at Amalfi 
that the famous Pandects of Justinian were found, 
which are now in the Ambrosian Library at Flo- 
rence. . 

We slept here last night ; and though it is January, 
I did not observe that my large window was wide open, 
till oot showed me an immense orange tree loaded 
with fruit, pushing its branches actually into the room. 

This very venerable and interesting old town is the 
most ancient university of Italy, said to have been ori- 
ginally founded by the Saracens. It contains only 
eleven or twelve thousand inhabitants ; while La Cava, 
which we passed through yesterday, and which does 
not look half the size, holds twenty thousand; how 
they can be packed in the space surprises me. 

Long before daylight this morning we set off to 
Peestum, and arrived at about half-past 8. I noticed, 
as we slowly climbed the mountains, another road 
bounded on each side by a very substantial wall, low 
down, and parallel with that we were pursuing. On 
asking the reason of this, I learnt that the lower road 
was for the mountain torrent, which comes down with 
a velocity that sweeps every thing before it. Such a 
vast mass of broken stone is borne down to the sea at 
every storm, and even at every shower, that in time 
the Appenines themselves must be levelled. This ma 
seem a strange assertion, but it is an inevitable res 
of the rapid disintegration, ar as the modern term is, 
degradation, which is taking place throughout Italy— 
making deltas at the mouth of every river, and raising 
their beds (which the inhabitants are compelled to 
keep in with banks) thirty, forty, or even fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding country ; so that 
by these geological changes these mountainous districts 
will gradually resemble Holland. This will take a 
long time, as compared with the life of a man or of a 
nation, but what is it to the life of the world? 

I was much interested in the three temples of Pses- 
tum—the oldest specimens of Grecian architecture in 
the world; their state of preservation is wonderful. 
They were visited by Cesar Augustus as ruins of un- 
known antiquity; and they have lasted so long, that 
there seems no reason why they should not stand 
eight or ten thousand years longer. It is curious to 
observe, that the stone which has thus resisted the 
effects of time and weather, is composed of small twigs, 
buds, shells, leaves, and a hundred other things fossil- 
ized. It is very light and porous, and when you ‘exa- 
mine its structure, seems as if half a century of 
exposure would reduce it to powder ; but there these 
great monuments stand, unchanged and unchangeable, to 
look down upon succeeding tourists, perhaps to occupy 
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once more the centre of some vast city, when London 
shall be a ruin. 

Our breakfast was spread on a truncated column, 
and we drank Guinness’s stout and Barclay and Per- 
kin’s porter in a place where I dare say those cele- 
brated brewers never expected the products of their 
skill to occupy the attention of their countrymen. 
This beverage, by the by, is now to be met every 
where, and is enjoyed at three francs per bottle where 
excellent wine can be bought for three pence. None 
but those who have been where porter cannot be ob- 
tained, can conceive the intensity of the desire for malt 
liquor, or the full meaning of the verb to long. 

The morning was raw and chilly, and the exhalations 
from the swampy ground produced a sort of faint sick- 
ness. The little children who came about us looked 
squalid, dropsical, and ghastly ; cold as it was, some 
of them had no other article of clothing but a shirt. 
They were all importunate for alms. The adults 
looked half starved, less than half clothed, and through 
incessant agues stupified and idiotic. The peasant, 
who acted as cicerone, could explain nothing, and 
seemed scarcely half alive ; yet our courier said, that on 
the man’s first arrival at this place, two years ago, he 
(the courier) had been here with a family, and found 
him remarkably quick and intelligent. It was a 
miserable scene of desolation—the very Ultima Thule 
of humanity. We purchased a few coins and some 
beautiful heads of terra cotta, which these poor wretches 
sometimes find in digging. The only water they have 
is from the neighbouring river, which, they told me, 
has the quality of petrifying every thing that is placed 
in it. 

We hastened back to Salerno, satisfied to have scen 
these famous temples, but glad to escape from a scene 
of cold and cheerless poverty, sickness, and misery, 
which we could not alleviate. I have seen a good deal 
of Essex, and of Lincolnshire, but the worst spot in 
those counties is nothing like Pestum for pestilence. 
It is as bad as the Deltas of the Niger. 

The day following my visit to Peestum, I found, after 
avery disturbed night, that my face was covered over 
with blotches; my hands, and every uncovered part of 
the body, were similarly disfigured. Some called them 
mosquito bites ; some said it was a common eruption, 


to which visitors were subject ; others attributed it to | 


improper food. I consulted doctors ; for although the 
lady was not painful, it was most annoying, as I 
was rendered quite unfit to present myself in company, 
—the eruption exactly resembling that on the face of 
an habitual drunkard. After listening to a great many 
contradictory explanations, I, like most persons who 
take advice, followed my own. -They were really mos- 
juito bites—although I slept in the same room, and 
the same bed, in which for a fortnight past I had es- 
caped with impunity. The fact was, that the slight 
indisposition produced by the visit to Psestum had 
rendered me more acceptable to the mosquitoes. I 
was just cooked to their taste, and they accordingly 
made a hearty meal. They were indeed thoroughly 
welcome to as much of m Pood as they pleased, had 
they been satisfied with that 3 but they left their own 
venom in lieu of it, which was ingratitude. They 
might have been satisfied with the theft. Perhaps had 
they been able to argue the matter, they would have 
leaded the example of the milk-women and publicans 
in England, who give half a pint of genuine fluid for a 
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pint, but honestly make up the quantity they have ab- 
stracted by a compound of their own. 

This is one among many proofs that we are, from 
time to time, even when not really ill, in a state of blood 
which renders a slight injury important. If no accident 
arrive during this period, it passes off without our 
cognizance ; but the mine is charged—the train is laid, 
and the slightest spark produces an explosion. It is 
thus we occasionally see death from the prick of a 
needle, or a pin—an indiscretion in diet—a cold taken 
by a slight shower—or fifty things to which we had 
often previously been exposed with impunity. 


CARACCIOLI—NELSON—LADY HAMILTON—BUONAPARTE. 


In looking at the Castello d’Ovo, and calling to mind 
the events connected with it, one cannot but feel a 
blush of shame at the prostitutien of English cha- 
racter of which it was the scene. 

So entirely is the public mind engrossed in the 
present day with the feelings and the interests of the 
moment—so rapid the progress of transition, so 
general the oblivion of even recent history, and so 
absolute the devotion to the selfish present, to the 
exclusion of all consideration of the vast stores of 
knowledge laid by for our use by our ancestors, that 
in every department, except positive science, one may 
put forth the sentiments of a writer of the last cen- 
tury as our own, with scarcely the risk of detection. 
This is still more universally true with respect to such 
Sasa of history as either hurt our prejudices, or 

umiliate our national feelings. We have not yet 
perhaps acquired the perfection of remembering only 
what is glorious, and discarding from the mind all 
recollection of reverses, but we are going rapidly 
towards that happy result. We speak for example of 
the glories of Nelson, but no one mentions the atro- 
cious act of which this lovely bay was the scene—an 
act so intensely wicked and cruel as to throw a bloody 
stain on his laurels, and which ought to be held in 
everlasting odium as a warning to all future con- 
querors. Glorious deeds of arms cannot cancel deeds 
of wanton cruelty, and in the interests of humanity, 
we should perpetuate indignation and scorn, to deter 
from a repetition of such atrocities. 

The venerable Caraccioli, who had taken up arms 
against his government merely to guide and control 
a popular movement, and from motives of patriotism 
the most exalted, surrendered to the British forces 
under a solemn capitulation, wherein the faith of our 
nation pledged to him and his followers entire impu- 
nity, with liberty to go to whatever part of the world 
he might select. Lord Nelson not only broke the 
treaty in the most shameless manner at the instigation 
of his paramour, but hurried on a mock trial and exe- 
cution with a brutal defiance of humanity and decency 
which has no parallel but one—the assassination of 
the Duke of Enghien. 

Caraccioli was seized at nine o’clock in the morning— 
tried at ten o’clock without being allowed any time to 
prepare his defence—condemned at twelve, and hanged 
at five—in defiance of all forms of judicial proceeding 
—tried on board an English ship, by Neapolitan 
officers, and hanged on board one of his own nation, 
the Minerva frigate. 

In vain did he petition for a new trial, and offer to 
show that the president of the commission which had 
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condemned him was his bitter personal enemy—to 
Ee that he had only taken up arms on compulsion. 

inding Lord Nelson inflexible, he entreated that he 
might be spared the disgrace of hanging, and die the 
death of a soldier—nothing could bend the stern 
malignancy of the admiral and his paramour. When 
even he humiliated himself to ask for mercy at 
the hands of the woman who was then urging her 
infatuated keeper to disgrace himself and his nation, 
she would not be seen, and only showed herself shame- 
lessly at his execution. To the entreaties of Lieute- 
nant Parkinson, Lord Nelson only replied, “Go and 
do your duty, Sir,’—and thus was this atrocious 
assassination perpetrated—this stigma on the British 
name ! 

Had it been the lot of Nelson, as of Buonaparte, to 
descend from his throne of victory, how different 
would have been the estimate of his character! In 
strict justice both these men ought to have been put 
to death exactly in the same manner, and under the 
same circumstances, as their victims. 

Lady Hamilton was a foundling. I knew her very 
well, and might have been more intimate ; but there 
was blood upon her hands, and I loathed her. Yet 
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she was a fascinating courtezan; and when J saw her 
moving with such grace and elegance, speaking with a 
melody equalled only by that of Mrs. Seaika. I could 
scarcely believe it to be the same woman I had known 
a nursemaid in the family of Alderman Boydell. Mrs. 
Gibson of Tooting, his daughter, the wife of Mr. 
Gibson, the oo army saddler (uncle of the pee 
was the child entrusted to her care. Lady Hamilton 
made many attempts to induce her to accept presents, 
but she with proper spirit rejected them all. She was 
& woman of sense and sound judgment, and a thorough 
gentlewoman ; and had the levation of Lady Hamilton 
been honourable, would have rejoiced in her society ; 
but she would not permit intercourse with such a 
woman, nor accept presents from such hafds. 

If any one wish to investigate the shameful details of 
this humiliating affair, let him consult the writings of 
Botta, Sir Edward Foote, Coletta, and Cuoco. 

He who has the means of directing even the smallest 
stream of public indignation to the bad actions of 
great men, neglects his duty if he does not make use 
of his power. With men so avid of glory, no other 
fear is capable of turning aside their bad resolves, but 
that of losing the stake they are playing for. 





TO CHARLES DICKENS, 
ON HIS “ CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 


Honour to Genius! when its lofty speech 

Stirs through the soul, and wakes its echoing strings : 

But honour tenfold ! when its day-words reach 

The selfish heart, and there let loose the springs 

Of pity, gushing blood-warm from a breach 

Rent in its close-bound, stony coverings. 

Yea! tenfold honour, and the love of men, 

The kind, the good, attend on Genius then, 

And bless and sanctify those words divine. 

Such words, Charles Dickens, truly have been thine ; 

And thou hast earn'd true glory with all love : 

Long may the torch of Christmas gladly shine 

Upon thy home, while voices from above 

Music thy Carol, and again impart 

Mirth and good tidings to the poor man’s heart. 
W.W.G. 


SONNET. 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


Uncounrep hours are shrined in numbered years, 
That wove their fame of days that are forgot ! 
One hour may wing away man’s happiest lot— 

Leave weary moments meted out by tears— 

One hour may bring the smiles that banish fears— 
With sweet hope brighten a death-haunted spot ! 
Yet, whelmed in years, the hours are heeded not : 

Or memory on days her temple rears ! 


Remembrance has vague dreams ‘in long gone hours : 
The waking years are hours laid asleep : ‘ 
Griefs pass like storms—joys bloom and fade like 

flowers : é 
’Tis not for years, but hours, we smile or weep : 
Gems in Time's golden circlet, they are ours ; 
Yet what a careless count of them we out ef 





Wirn such a background—a sky so wild and wrathful, 
broken into fiery masses of turbulent and lurid clouds, 
that change and waver, gloom and glow as though 
they shone with some huge conflagration’s fearful 
blaze—this most mis-shapen pile (that ever we should 
call it so!) puts on a look so foreign to its homely, 
every-day aspect, that we scan our old acquaint- 
ance’s familiar face (now darkened by the deepening 
gloom of evening) with somewhat of a sceptic’s eye ; 
leaning, with facile pliancy, to the belief that some 
bewildering, tricksy ap has been here, and wrought 
a metamorphosis with mischievous intent to puzzle 
such poor wights as we, who needs must wander forth, 
a full hour after sun-down, to chirrup cheerily with 
ancient cronies, at the hearthstone endeared to us by 
many and many a well-remembered merry-making, 
“long, long ago.” Yet there are the tower-like stacks 
of chimneys, and there the little turret with its bell-less 
cupola, and there the uneven outline of the rugged 
roof, and there the jutting profile of a dormer-window, 
the circular and massive pigeon-house, the clustering 
stacks, the orchard trees, and every stable, barn, 
and shed,—standing out in bold, black, clear relief 
against that fiery and tumultuous sky, and forming 
in their combination as sweet a picture, reader, as 

ou or we could wish to look upon. We have a 

earty liking for this odd, old, rambling, overgrown 
farm-house—a partiality that has grown and thriven 


with otf Stférigthening intimacy with its inmates. 
“Bachelors’ Hall!” we used to call it. Marry, it 
must change its appellation now. To think that ever 
such a fine, frank, free-hearted bachelor, as this our 
ancient comrade was, should forsake his boon com- 
panions, renounce old habits, and become—a married 
man. We scarcely can forgive so serious a secession 
from the little knot of which he was the head and 
front, wherein he was supreme, a deipnosophist of the 
first and finest water. He, too, that railed with such 
exceeding mirthfulness against “those tame, life-lack- 
ing animals, called husbands ;” and now this valorous 
bachelor, this village Alcides, hath found an Omphale 
to bring him to her feet. Well-a-day, ere long we 
shall mistrust the permanency and firmness of our own 
most settled prejudices and prepossessions. 

Yet must we own, if ever bachelor had cause to point 
with pride to her who won him from his celibate, 
Frank Harper had. Nor marvel we that he is now a 
happier as well as prouder man than in those bois- 
terous times, which latterly have merged in calmer, 
wiser days. Lizzy Field (we cannot for the life of us 
forget her maiden name), when first we knew her, 
was mistress of a village school—her cott: nest- 
ling within a little elbow of the valley, that allows 
the sinuous wanderings of the Rib, winds east 
from the church at Thundridge to the Angler’s 
Haunt at Latchford. It was a leafy corner, a sort 
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of lonely hollow in the world’s huge hedge-row, just 
meet for such a violet to blossom in. 

An orphan, and a poor one—those with whom com- 
munity of poverty had placed her on a level, pitied, 
while the wealthier of her neighbours befriended her. 
They raised a fund to educate the daughters of their 
needy tenants—the labourers whose cottages peep out 
from trim and well-kept gardens, bordering the hollow 
lanes, or crown the more obtrusive knolls which skirt 
the valley, and at intervals appear to break its winding 
course—and gave to Lizzy the control of these young 
sun-browned damsels. “And, by the way, it was 
amazing to observe how great an interest the brothers 
of the patronesses forthwith took in all that related to 
the management of this said school, how perseveringly 
they would persist in escorting their sisters to the cot- 
tage, and how repeatedly it happened that these fair re- 
latives felt called upon to chide them for the earnestness 
with which, when there, they bent their eyes upon its 
pretty mistress; so that the colour came and went, 
mantling and melting away beneath her pure trans- 
pee skin, as rapidly as a young bird’s heart would 

eat beneath the boyish grasp of its delighted captor. 
Yet Lizzy never dreamt that there was aught of such 
marked note and excellency in those small features, 
that petite oval face, and those soft hazel eyes, as 
made the village schoolmistress a standing toast with 
many a farmer’s son; nor nourished in her mind 
a solitary fancy that the most uncharitable could tor- 
ture into an imputation of vanity. Had it been so, 

rhaps, she would have taught her tongue reserve, 
Imposed restraint upon a manner naturally joyous- 
hearted, unsuspecting, and ingenuous—become a miser 
of her smiles, and tempered the winning sparkle of her 
eyes with a less vivacious fire. Unconsciously the 
pretty mistress of the Thundridge School made woful 
havoc with more hearts, and turned more heads than 
we have patience to enumerate. Dazzled with a face 
which he had seen less frequently than heard of, our 
bachelor himself felt the icy envelope of unconcern, 
wherewith his heart had previously been crusted, melt 
gradually away beneath the sunshine which came 
beaming from the face of Lizzy Field. Then, too, his 
bachelor acquaintance, from time to time, were mar- 
trying around him. His bachelor parties were propor- 
tionably falling off. He saw likenesses in little of 
those whilome single gentlemen springing up to make 
their whilome solitary hearthstones glad. Moreover, 
winter was at hand. Its long evenings would be 
sometimes lonely ones. His housekeeper was growing 
old and deaf, and inactive withal. The roomy house 
appeared so void, and even the snuggery which 
he had fitted up with such especial care and nicety 
might, nay, surely would, be far more lightsome, ay, 
and pleasanter withal, if a young and pretty mistress 
were received within its wale Was Frank Harper in 
love with our rustic beauty? Undoubtedly; he was 
received, accepted, and by consent of village rumour, 
unanimously acknowledged to be the chosen suitor. 
Would the owner of broad acres confer his name upon 
the poor schoolmistress? This latter was a question 
rumour would not take upon itself to answer, but met 
it ever with a look of wondrous gravity, shrugging its 
shoulders with a solemn “hem/” as though it owned 
a secret which it did not care to publish. Whether 
this ambiguity was justifiable will presently be learnt. 

One evening, flushed with wine, and fresh from the 
raillery of some who simply ridiculed, and some who 
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really envied him, Frank paid a promised visit to the 
cottage, and—we marvel at him. It must have been 
the wine, and not the man that spake. We will not 
wrong him by the hint of a belief that sober manhood 
could have so forgotten itself. Had he not sisters? 
Were they not likewise orphans? Could hot and 
heady passion whelm totally in oblivion a brother’s 
feelings? In charity we let his words pass by, and 
find no record. Suffice it, that the quick and appre- 
hensive spirit of the woman caught at the hidden 
meaning which he lacked the daring, the effrontery 
explicitly to avow. Her oe were lightning—her 
mind a crowd of startled and indignant feelings, find- 
ing imperfect vent in a torrent of impetuous reproach 
—hér Feart the hot arena of a fierce and bitter strife 
*twixt love and hate, contempt and pity, sorrow and 
surprise. To find that such a leprous spot could taint 
Ais fair-sceming purpose—to learn that confidence, 
the stapng love, the unfaltering faith of woman, had 
been so misplaced, and could meet with such return— 
chilled, grieved, and, for a moment, terrified her. Far 
worse was it with him. Before the majesty of injured 
innocence, Frank Harper stood rebuked, humbled, re- 
pulsed. He crossed the threshold of her cottage, 
strode hastily towards home, and when he could col- 
lect his scattered thoughts, call into play the better 
feelings of his nature, and dispassionately exercise his 
sobered senses, would fain have shut the occurrence 
out, as some unreal, distasteful dream, in which he 
had been playing a reluctant part. 

And now we overleap an interval of months, each 
with its little item of events to swell the general sum. 
Long, melancholy months—monotonous and wearisome 
were they to Lizzy Field. The bitter experience of so 
much perfidy and contemplated wrong saddened and 
depressed her. Duties became a matter of listless, 
automaton performance ; pleasures assumed the form 
of irksome tasks, shunned eagerly, and participated in 
with evident repugnance. ll intercourse between the 
cottage and the farm was, of course, peremptorily cut 
off. The retrospect to Frank was full of shame and 
unmitigated regret. It humbled—it enlightened him. 
His notions of the female character, sooth to say; had, 
up to that time, been strangely tinged with error. He 
had admired its polished surface, but never pierted its 
depths; jested upon its apparerit Weakness, but knew 
nothing of its actual strength; #titused himself with 
its frivolity, but was ignorant—profoundly ignorant— 
of the calm and settled seriousness uf puifpose, the self- 
sustained, intrepid resolution ¢f Bhick it could be 
capable, when exigence required: Hortitye, howevet; 
now supplanted admiration; péssitri succumbed to 
principle, and the acknowledgment of injury eventu- 
ated naturally in a desire fot its atonement. 

To compass this, c delicaté and difficult embassy to 
venture on,) 8 skilful mediato#=the petiitent’s pet 
sister—volunteered her services. And even then, with 
‘all appliances and means to boot,” we doubt if this 
apt mediator, urged though she was by affection for 
her brother and high esteem for Lizzy’s worth, would 
have gained her point, had it not been for certain sen- 
timents of pity which were beginning insensibly to 
mingle with the angry and contemptuous feelings that 
had at first foment the latter’s mind,—certain faint 
hopes struggling against confirmed belief,—charitable 
wishes that were disposed to catch at any extenuating 
plea ;—wine, delirious passion, ought to lessen the 
offence, and transform seeming forethought into 
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unconsidered impulse. But whatsoever were the 
causes, the result was happy, the mediation eminently 
successful. 
“ His loving words her seem’d due recompence 

Of all her passed paines: one loving houre 

For many yeares of sorrow can dispence, 

A dram of swecte is worth a pound of soure. 

She has forgott how many a woeful stoure 

For him she late endur’d: she speakes no more 

Of past: true is, that true love hath no powre 

To looken back : his eies be fixt before.” 

Joyously rung out the bells upon the sunny ninth 
of May, the day of Lizzy’s bridal, that ceremonial 
which was solemnly to seal the reconciliation between 
her lover and herself. The church-tower heaved and 
swayed as though it were instinct with life; yet with 
an even, steady pulsing, as a strong man’s chest might 
heave at every respiration of his lusty lungs. ‘The 
sound went floating up the valley far and wide; it 
wandered into hollow lanes, and found a separate echo 
from each surrounding eminence—it filled the air with 
blithe, exhilarating music, and made the very sunshine 
seem more glad, the overarching heavens more blue, 
the earth more green, and kindled in the eyes of all who 
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thronged the porch, lined the church-yard path, and 
clustered cel the gates, to greet the egress of the 
wealthy farmer and his pretty bride—a cheerful sparkle 
that said, as plainly and distinctly as a glistening eye 
could say, ‘ God bless them both!” 

Then we believe Frank Harper to have been, as-at 
this moment we believe him still to be, as happy and 
as proud a husband as ever knelt beside a young and 
blushing bride, poor in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, but rich in the wealth of an unsullied mind and 
virgin heart. The narrow education which outward 
circumstances had so materially restricted in early life, 
has been since repaired by the acquisition of accom- 
preheat befitting the sphere in which her marriage 

as entitled her to move. But still the unassuming 
gentleness of manner—the innate nobleness—all that 
previously conferred upon her character its dignity, 
attractiveness and strength—remain the same, un- 
changed and undiminished. Indeed, no one who, since 
the wedding of its master, has shared the shelter of 
its roof, can regret that this old rambling pile has 
ceased to be “ Bachelors’ Hall.” 

J.S. 
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THE GRISETTE. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 


___, ACH quarter of the gay 
(f~| and fascinating city of 
ty Paris has its distinctive 
| _~, and peculiar social cha- 
74 racteristics. The ‘“quar- 
* tier St. Denis” has been 
appropriated by the bu- 
siest and the dirtiest of 
the trading population ; 
the Chaussé d’Antin, 
with its gay paré and 
good houses, by bankers 
and merchants; and St. 
Germain, with its large 
hotels and aristocratic 
air, by the ancient nobi- 
= lity, so admirably de- 
scribed in the novels of 
Mons. Balzac ; but that 
which is the most pecu- 
liar, which has no rival, 
in fact, in any other city 
in the world, is the 
‘‘quartier Latin,” the natural retreat of students and 
grisettes. 

Grisettes ! how many are the associations which this 
word calls up !—how many mingled recollections does 
it excite, from the time of Laurence Sterne to that of 
Eugene Sue! and yet, when the question is asked, 
how difficult it really is to define satisfactorily the true 
character of that creature of life and animation, a 
Parisian grisette! ‘The French academy cannot do it, 
for the dictionary description of “a woman of mediocre 





condition” is an avoidance, not a solution of the diffi- 
culty,—for the grisette stands alone, defying definition. 

If you walk in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
however, or stroll down the Rue Vivienne, or the Rue 
Richlicu, you recognize at once one of the class so 
essentially peculiar; and you say, “Ah! there is a 
grisette.*’ You know her at once, perhaps by her 
pretty dress of bright-coloured cotton, by her tasteful 
and coquettish cap, with its gay knots of pink ribbon, 
and by her neat, well-fitting boot ; or if you fail in her 
costume, you know her by her bright eye, her rosy 
cheek, her ready smile, and her elastic step. 

If one could take cognizance of her thoughts, they 
would be of Paul de Kock’s last novel, of the coming 
ball, of the Sunday’s féte, or of the handsome student, 
who has twice during the morning strolled past the 
window of her employers, and whom she once danced 
with at St. Cloud; yet that little grisette has been 
working very hard, and for perhaps two nights since 
has not closed her eyes; but what is that ?—she has 
earned thirty sous a day, she has means to enjoy the 
next féte, to buy a new cap, perhaps to minister to the 
wants of the suffering student, whom she thinks, poor 
fool, most surely loves her. And ’tis well that she 
has a bright fancy, a lively spirit, and a trusting heart, 
for her interest in the world’s goods are otherwise 
slender enough. rea 

Escaped from childhood and apprenticeship, the 
grisette takes a little garret, just large enough to con- 
tain a bed and table; she has no chair, for the bed 
renders that a superfluity, and the purse of the young 
milliner who earns but thirty sous per day, admits of 
none. There is, however, a little mirror, a portrait of 
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the Duke of Orleans, and a water jug filled with violets, 
which she must take out before weit but the water 
is the more welcome for its perfume; and outside her 
window is a box full of stocks, the favourite flower of 
grisettes. 

Unfortunately, however, this botanical taste of the 
grisette is much against her. There are many morose 
and selfish people who cannot understand the love of 
flowers, or indeed of any other unstimulating and 
simple pleasures ; and the elderly citizen, whose room 
is immediately beneath that of the grisette, has this 
order of mind. He is apt to lean forth early and late 
with bald head and dressing-gown, to enjoy the air that 
agitates the cowls of the neighbouring chimney pots ; 
and the care the grisette bestows upon her botanical 
nurselings, by watering them twice a day, the effect of 
which sometimes extends itself to the head and collar 
of her neighbour, is not calculated to increase any 
feelings of amity between the surly citizen and the 
lively grisette. 

The grisette seems the only creature in the world 
over whom change and circumstance have no control. 
She never sighs, but laughs and sings ; and if she has 
not one sous in the wor, with which to purchase her 
roll and coffee, she only laughs the merrier. The gri- 
sette is the most laughter-loving being that can be 
found in this existence of care’and calculation ; but she 
never calculates, she leaves all that to dull people and 
diplomatists. Tell her she may fall ill; she laughs, 
and asks, “if there is not the Hotel Dieu?” Tell her 
she may be unable to work, and may starve for want of 
means; she laughs, and asks, “who ever died of 
want in Paris ?”’—for she has not read ‘ Les Mysteres,”” 
and never believes in evil. Tell her old age may come, 

- when lovers, health, and spirits will all forsake her ; 
she laughs again, and tells you that ‘thousands of 
— have lived before her, and she is content to 

lo as they did.” 

But, it is not only in avoiding all care for the future, 
and in taking no heed, not only for to-morrow, but even 
for the evening of the same day, that the extraordinary 
conquest of a perpetual sunshine of feeling over the 
ills of life developes itself in the grisette, but it is pre- 
cisely the same with the contrarieties of the present. 
If until four o’clock in the day, the grisette has not 
tasted a morsel of food, and seeks the six sous neces- 
sary to purchase a cutlet, when she knows she can 
find no credit; and if, after all her search, only a 
two sous piece appears; she laughs, shakes her 
head, and trips gaily forth, hoping to discover a 
friend who will lend her a dinner; and should she 
find that the fleuriste at the corner is as badly off 
as herself, they laugh together at the absurdity of 
the thing. If in the coldest night in winter, she 
breaks the pane of her little window, and has no means 
of replacing it, she laughs ; and as the wind whistles 
round the room, sings to it a joyful refrain. Still, the 
grisette is not exempt from the pains and penalties of 
life. Paris is not a paradise to her; and though many 
moments are eminently happy, many hours there are, 
which, to another, would be heavy and grievous. The 
grisette toils at her vocation every day but Sunday, 
and even then generally until mid-day; for she is a 
victim to others; and as a fleuriste, an embroiderer, a 
milliner, a sempstress, as the case may be, has little 
time that she can claim. Some classes of grisettes 
work at home, others are attached to the shops they 
mes u the grisette works in her little garret, no- 
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thing can be more solitary and monotonous than the 
day she passes: in the work-shop it is otherwise; and 
although the mistress of the establishment, once, her- 
self, a grisette, but now of an age “ respectable,” im- 
poses silence by her presence, this constraint removed, 
masqued balls, and approaching fétes, afford abundant 
conversations to the grisette there employed on the 
bonnets and dresses of the ladies, to whom a 
grisette is a creature worthy only of every description 
of contempt. Still, the solitary day passed in her own 
apartment, among the chimney pots of the Quartier 
Latin, does not make the grisette sad or unhappy. 
She exercises her fingers it is true, perhaps laboriously, 
always with an agility, neatness, and taste, worthy the 
highest admiration; but her thoughts are free, and. 
employ themselves actively on all the subjects most 
interesting to her. The grisette affects nothing—nei- 
ther religion, nor morality, nor learning, nor sensibility 5 
but she sings over the airs of Musard’s quadrilles, 
laughs again at the recollection of Paul de Kock’s 
novel, that she remained awake all night to read, and 
of the handsome student, who twice offered her the 
shelter of his umbrella, when overtaken by a showér of 
rain upon the Boulevards. 

Like the great dames who despise her, the grisette 
has her tastes, but they are simple and inexpensive, 
and bear no resemblance to either Sevres china, or 
cashmere shawls. The grisette loves flowers, neat 
boots, roasted chestnuts, galettes, s, and refresh- 
ments generally. In galettes and chestnuts she is a 
connoisseur; and the good man who presides in hi 
stall at the Porte St. Denis, would no more think of 
offering an ill-made galette to a grisette, than would a 
chestnut roaster of the Rue du Bac expect to impose 
upon her an inferior fruit, instead of the true and cele- 
brated produce of Lyons, which foggy town is as fa- 
mous for its chestnuts as its silks: art engaging itself 
to charm duchesses, and kind nature providing for the 
grisettes. . 

Like all French women, the grisette affects pockets, 
both in her apron and in her dress; and strange enough 
is, sometimes, their store. Should she, in seeking for 
aught, find the necessity of taking out their contents, 
it is remarkable if one does not find chestnuts more or 
less roasted, half a galette, a few French plums, a 
thimble, a needle-case, and the claw of a small lobster; 
for the pocket of a grisette is at once her work-bag, and 
her general dependance against hunger ; and when is 
a grisette not hungry? Poor creature, her hard work, 
her fine climate, her contented spirit, her general ani- 
mation, her anticipations of the bright and pone 
all give her an appetite ; but it is seldom that the gra- 
tifications produced by the good fare of a Parisian 
cuisine fall in her way; a cutlet at the most, or more 
commonly a cream cheese and tough galette, are her 
most choice dainties,—unless indeed, at the fétes des 
loges at St. Germain’s, where, in gypsy style, fowls are 
alike roasted and eaten in the open air, and the great 
diversion of the day seems to be in the labour of the 
cooks,—then indeed the grisette and the student, if 
they have three francs between them, set aside one for 
the ball, and spend those that remain in good cheer, a 
bottle of thin wine, a fricandeau, and a gateau 3 and 
nothing that can be produced by Verrey, with all his 
pines and iced champagne, can be found half so deli- - 
cious; for with the feasters of St. Germain’s is the 
me spirit of enjoyment,—the spirit excited by rare in- 

wlgence, and not sated and worn by perpetoe stimu- 
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lants. The Parisian lion (dandy) is ready to offer all 
his fortune, for the invention of new pleasures ; the 
grisette wonders at the immensity that exist, and she 
asks in her simplicity for nothing better than their 
perpetual repetition. 

‘o the world of Paris peae Sunday is a day 
that in the city is marked by dulness, at least after 
mid-day ; for instead of shops lined with lithographs, 
millinery, the literature of the day, or articles of verti, 


nothing is to be seen but lines of green shutters, occa-, 


sionally diversified by paintings of the calling pursued 
within; or, here and there, he very rarely, with an 
gpposite remark on the sacred character of the day ; 
but to the grisette, this Sunday is a féte-day, a day of 
joy, @ day worth living for,—a day whose enjoyments 
are to be toiled for by days of labour, and nights of 
watchfulness, —-a festival devoted to dancing, mirth, and 
pleasure. The fountains play at Versailles, or there is 
a fair at St. Cloud, or there are concerts at St. Germain’s, 
and the grisette has earned three francs—enough to 
pay her En by the railroad, and to buy a galette when 
there ; and though she knows full well that on Monda 

Morning she will not have a sous to pay for the mil 

that forms hér early meal, she cares not then; nor 
does the coming day bring with it reflection. There 
is nothing in the whole world that the grisette loves so 
well as dancing ; and she dances with a lightness and 

C iarly her own. This taste is not remark- 
able, if we consider her character, and that for six 
days the poor grisette has been cribbed into her garret, 
or her workshop,—her every energy bent towards pro- 

‘curing this eminent delight. In summer, grisettes may 
be seen by dozens, strolling along the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, charmingly dressed in the most simple, 
yet coquettish costume ; cach leaning on the arm of a 
student, and all pressing forward to the Thursday’s 
ball, held on the bright green sward. Again, the car- 
nival is the elysium of the grisette ; she believes that 
the world holds nothing half so captivating, and she 
plays her part to the full. But though the Sunday 
te and the annual carnival are delightful, the grisette 
sometimes indulges herself by giving a ball in her own 
apartment among the tiles; and althongh half her 
friends remain on the stairs, and the rest stand all 
night,—although she sleeps herself the remaining 
honrs on the floor, and knows that the next morning 
the proprietor will expel her from his house,—although 
the whole party are dying with thirst,—and though 
they have no music but the singing of the merry shoe- 
maker from the next street,—yet the ball of the gri- 
sette in her attic, is as much enjoyed as the best ball 
at the Tuileries or Versailles. . : 
, The grisette is neither literary nor learned ; she can 
read, perhaps, with tolerable ease a novel of Paul de 
Kock's, and she can write a little in good text hand ; 
but orthography puzzles her sadly, and she uniformly 
mends her pen with her scissors. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the grisette has sometimes an extensive cor- 
respondence, there are public letter writers in Paris, 
as in the East,—men fyll of zeal, worthy of confi- 
dence, and in their charges reasonable enough for the 
pocket of a grisette, unless, indeed, when they write 
in verse an epistle, which costs at least sixpence. 

The grisette is peculiar in her reading tastes. Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine she thinks little of; neither is 
Alexander Dumas, or even Balzac, of much weight in 
the eyes of the grisette. Paul de Kock, an author 
whom no Parisian lady would read, is considered by 


her as the greatest romance writer of modern days, 
for she loves the merry and the amusing, and will ie 

ive much under such a garb; she feels no sympathy 
ie a strain of highly subtilized.morality—ahe says it 
is unnatural, and passes it over accordingly. Neither 
eares she for politics, and knows little of the difference 
between the Sultan, the Pacha, Louis Philippe, or the 


Duce de Bourdeaux. 


. It has been said, that a grisette loves a dance be- 


yond all other earthly things ; and that if fétes cham- 
étres pass away with summer, and if there are no 
Dpaner “ Bals de Paris,” and “ Bals de Willis,” at St. 
Cloud, St. Germain’s, or Versailles, there are in winter 
a hundred orchestras devoted to this salutary gad 
healthful enjoyment of the grisettes within the walls. 
The balls of each season are equally joyous, yet each 
has its peculiar aspect—an aspect indefinable like the 
grisette herself, but they would require too much space 
to describe, and I must leave them to the imagination of 
the reader, merely remarking, that they’are all under the 
surveillance of the police, and that nothing can be more 
lively, more graceful, than the young dancers, nor, gene- 
rally speaking, anything more correct than the 
ment itself. With us, it is often the dress, the society, 
the dissipation, the refreshments of a ball-room, that 
lease ; but to the grisette it is simply the exercise, the 
caine itself—her costume remains the same ; there is 
still the pretty cotton dress freshly ironed, the little 
apron with its useful pockets, the smart trimmed 
with rose-coloured ribbons, made up by herself, but 
setting the fashion to the milliners of the Rue Vi- 
vienne ; the little black boots well fitting and tightly 
laced. As she is elsewhere, so is she at the ball; and 
for refreshment, it is seldom that she enjoys more than 
a glass of weak Bourdeaux at threepence the bottle. 
After the ball, there is nothing half so delightfal to 
the grisette as the ‘Spectacle ;” and the result, of 
course, is that the numerous theatres of Paris, those of 
the Boulevards particularly, realize’ | receipts on 
Sundays or fice, when the shops of the modistes 
are closed. The Porte St. Martin or the Ambigu costs 
but little, less than sixpence purchases an entrance, 
and the grisette will labour hard but she will earn this 
leasure. The love of a “Spectacle” is innate, I be- 
ieve, in a grisette,—for whether at the booths in a 
country féte, or in admiration of the talents of Dejazet 
herself, the grisette is an amateur of the histrionic art ; 
and in her own little garret, with an old tartan, shawl 
draped over her gingham dress, dreams that even she 
is an actress. Were it not for this general taste for 
“Spectacles,” it would be difficult to account for the 
manner in which all the minor theatres of the French 
capital are nightly filled to overflowing; but when one 
looks round the house, and notes the students in the 
pit, and the grisettes—with their smiling faces and 
pretty caps---in the. balcon and second gallery, the 
matter is solved at once, and one recognizes the univer-_ 
sal taste which, in France, cherishes and supports the 
drama. neta eee : 
In summer the grisette is a-fervent admirer of the 
beauties of nature, in the shape of the Bois de Bologne, 
and the little park of’ Monceaux, ang she likes them 
the better if combined with donkey-riding and straw- 
berries and cream. This mixture of tastes is also ob- 
servable at the theatre, fora grisette is never to be seen 
at the modern “Bobineau,”’ or ancient theatre of the 
Luxembourg without oranges, or, if it is not their 
season, apples. As in all other matters, however, the 
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loss of a good, held for the time to be such, never af- 
fects the grisette ; summer with its fétes champétres, its 
donkey excursions to Montmorency, its strawberry 
eatings, and its sunshiny days, may be past—she does 
not sigh that it is so, but hails November with added 
iy, because all the yellow bills pasted over the walls 
of Paris, announce the commencement of the grand 
masqued balls. And then we must grieve for the 
grisette. Habit and education have broken down the 
barrier which separates mirth and levity, high spirits, 
and utter abandonment to the intoxications of pleasure ; 
and when the grisette abdicates her costume and her 
sex, we follow her no farther. 

In the Tuileries gardens, the grisette is sometimes to 
be seen, but rarely ; she may have a little dog attached 
by a string, or may be found among a group of laughing 
children with hoops and skipping-ropes tg the suom 
bank that the Parisians the “little Provence ;” 
and it is pleasant so to see her—for she seems in her 
right place, where all is bright and happy. It is dif- 
ficult to say at what age the grisette ceases to be ‘con- 
sidered such, or butterfly-like changes into a dul] and 
uninteresting thing. Some French writers give ne 
as her prime; but generally speaking I should thin! 
at twenty-six she became serious, and at two and thirt 
ceased to be a grisette. At this age she is transformed, 
changed ; the laughing, careless, dancing girl begins 
to calculate, grows fat, is orderly, economical, has per- 
haps a husband, perhaps children, and inculcates 
lessons of virtue and morality as if they had been the 
sole guides of her own life. Sometimes an ancient 
grisette takes a shop and commences trade as a wine- 
seller or grocer, married or unmarried ; but if married, 
she is generally a good wife and a good mother,—she is 
stern to her servants, and to her dressmaker and mil- 
liner gives herself the airs of a princess,—such are the 
strange changes that knowledge of the world, age, and 
circumstances, create in the Parisian grisette. Paris, 
however, is by no means the only city in France that 
produces grisettes; for Metz, Strasburg, Bordeaux, 
and Toulouse, are all equally celebrated for the grace 
and beauty of grisettes, whether dark or fair; but Paris 
offers a combination of the characteristics of all the 
grisettes of France, whether of the north, south, or 
mid-land, and therefore more correctly gives a speci- 
men of the class. 

Curious and interesting as the character of the 
grisette is, it is scarcely remarkable that such a class 
exists in France, when the country and its social con- 
dition is considered. The fathers and mothers of 
families are compelled to find some provision for their 
children, and among the various vocations of men, 
little remains for the girls of mediocre condition 
but to become dressmakers and milliners; the ne- 
cessities of life constrain them to work indefatigably, 
while the climate and habits of society in France in- 
duce to carelessness and‘enjoyment. Without family 
restraint, without moral or religious education, while 
the opinion of the world around is ‘in her favour, it is 
scarcely remarkable, that the light-hearted lively Parisian 

isette recompenses herself for days and nights of toil, 

y reckless levity, too often, it must be allowed, carried 

beyond the bounds of order, or morality. We grieve 

that it is so; but yet it must be acknowledged, that she 

has often dispositions fitted for better things—with a 

tenderness of nature, and truthfulness of thought, that 
do honour to her sex. . % 

The faults of the grisette are the faults of her train- 
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ing, and the social character of hercountry. She does 
not commit evil, or lead an immoral life, knowing it to be 
such ; for if she did, remorse would soon place a cancer 
amongst her happiness: but others, besides the grisette, 
hold opinions, which could not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment if tried by a rigid code; and they are perhaps 
less deserving charity, because their inducements are 
less. The levities of the grisette do not harden her 


“heart, or vitiate her character ; they do not make her 


deceitful, interested, or full of hatred to those who 
may be better. The great lady in her handsome bonnet 
may sneer at the pretty girl in her gay cap, and perhaps 
even feel a little jealous of her gentility and grace ; 
but the grisette never recriminates, even in thought. 
All her friends love her,—all her acquaintances laugh 
and sing with her,—all, like her, go to carnival balls, 
attended by their lovers; and in all this the grisette 
knows no harm, for it is the habit of her class, and is 
as much part of her natural existence, as is her daily 
labour in her vocation. 

If her friend or lover needs it, the grisette diues on 
a galette to provide them comforts. If both forsake 
her, she sheds no tear, she heaves no sigh, she indul; 
in no gloomy condemnations of “an ungrateful world ;” 
she continues to trust and to confide, to work, to sing, 
to laugh, and to be happy. 

Sometimes the poor grisette, sorely sinned against, 
may be thrown into bad hands, and bribed to evil that 
she owns as such ; in this case she becomes uneasy and 
Tegretful, and escaping from her gilded cage, flies back 
to poverty, laughter, and the Quartier Latin. 

ately, one part of their vocation has been taken 
from the grisettes, and as carriers of bandboxes and 
peels they have been superseded by men with gold- 
anded hats, and other insignia of their duties ; the 
result being, as in all other civilized countries, that 
women are denied a fair arena, and are afterwards con- 
demned for the evil so produced. For the streets of 
Paris, for the Boulevards, for all eyes that rest com- 
placently on happy smiling faces, the exchange of hard- 
featured men for the light-stepping grisette is a decided 
loss, and we love not to see any inroad upon the privi- 
leges and means of occupation of a class who have so 
few. 

The contrast of the grisette to the London milliner’s 
girl, with her wan cheek, her lustreless eye, her attenu- 
ated frame, her narrow chest, her consumptive cough, 
is remarkable indeed,—the one is care-worn and sad, 
the other thoughtless and merry. Both work hard— 
both have sleepless nights, scanty meals, and often an 
empty purse; but the poor London girl, while the 
grisette is dancing in the open air, or laughing heartil 
at a farce on the Boulevards, is penned in a col 
cheerless gawret, with aching head and heart, pinii 
over that misery of the parents or the sisters, whic 
her utmost toil cannot avert. 

The London girl may be more moral, more religious, 
more orderly than the grisette,—it is the result of the 
opinions and the climate of her country. But so are the 
levity and insouciance of the grisette ; and though she is 
faulty, her transgressions have some apology,—while 
her goodness of heart, her kindness of demeanour, her 
thorough disinterestedness, her forgiveness of injuries, 
‘her frequent abnegation of self, and her indifference.to 
the ills she has, render few characteristics of France 
more curious, more remarkable, or more interésting, 
‘than that of the Parisian grisettes. f 
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Tr was in one of the earliest years of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and on a glorious summer’s day, 
that two men sat in earnest conversation together in 
the oak-panelled parlour of a small house abutting 
upon St. Paul’s Churchyard. The one was a soldier, 


the other a priest. The former was habited as an 
officer of the yeomen of the guard—his morion sur- 
mounted by a plume of feathers lay before him on the 
table, and his rich scarlet and gold uniform shone gay 
and glistening in the sunshine. He was a yourig man, 
but vice and unbridled passion were stam like 
Cain’s mark, upon his face. His eyes were bloodshot ; 
his mouth coarse and sensual, and his whole hearin; 
fierce and swaggering. His priestly companion 
thrown back his cowl, probably for coolness, and 
disclosed features, the expression of which, like that of 
the captain of the guards, was evil, but which, unlike 
his, was partly redeemed by an appearance of lofty 
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intellectuality. The priest’s forehead was high and 
Massive, and his eye deep-set and bright. As he 
glanced at his companion, his thin, pale lip curled in- 
voluntarily, and the scorn of his smile was withering. 
But the soldier perceived it not, as he carelessly set 
aside the silver stoup from which he had been im- 
bibing plentiful draughts of sack, and remarked— 

hd so, Bully Friar! thou hast absolved all my 
sins—truly their name was legion—but that boots not 
now; they are rubbed away like rust from a sword 
blade.” 

‘‘Doubtless thou art pardoned. Have I not said 
it??? returned the priest. And as he spoke his lip 
curled more palpably than ever. 

“That swaggerer, pinned by the cross-bow bolt at 
Thame ?”’ said he of the eomen of the guard, begin- 
ning anew the muster roll of his transgressions— 

‘Think not of it,” replied the priest. 

« And the murther done at the Bankside ?”— 

“Forgiven.” 

‘And the despoiling of the Abingdon mercer ?”— 

“T have absolved.” 

« And the vow broken to Sir Hildebrand Grey ?”— 

“Tt will not count against thee.” 

bg And the carrying off the pretty Mistress Mar- 
ory 2? 

: " Hath been atoned for.” 

“ And oaths, lies, imprecations innumerable?” re- 
joined the captain. ‘Not so much that I care about 
such petty matters; but when one is at confession, 
one may as well make a clean breast of it.” 

“In the name of the church, I absolve thee. And 
now, Captain Wyckhamme, thou must perform a ser- 
vice for me.” 

“It is but reasonable. 
matters spiritual—I am thine in matters earthly 
serve each other, Father Francis.” 

The worthy Father Francis smiled. It is possible 
that he deemed the ement a better one for him- 
self than for his military friend. 

“Therefore say the word,” continued Wyckhamme ; 
‘and, lo! my bountiful forgiver of transgressions, I 
am thine, for good or.evil.” 

Father Francis bent his keen, black eye steadily 


Thou art my helper in 
We 


; upon his companion—gazing as if he would peer into . 


his soul. At length he spoke, slowly and calmly— 

‘Thou hast.a yeoman in thy company of guards— 
one Mark Huntley.” 

“Marry, yes. A fine, stalwart fellow ; he draws a 
bow like Robin Hood ; and I would ill like to abide 
the brunt of his partisan. What of him?” 

The priest started up—his eye flashed—his nostril 
dilated. Catching Wyckhamme’s arm with his brown, 
sinewy hand, and clutching it convulsively, he said, 
hoarsely—* Ruin him!” 

‘Ruin him!” ted the officer of the guards, 
somewhat gettin a this unexpected outburst. 
“Ruin him! Marry, man, bethink ye; he is the 
flower of my company.” 

“‘Lsay, ruin him,” cried the priest. ‘Thou art 
his officer, and there area thousand ways. Plot—plot 
—so that he may rot in a dungeon, or swing from a 
gallows. He isa canker in my. heart.” 

“But wherefore art thou set against the yeoman, 
Father f” asked Captain Wyckhamme. 
ae has crossed my path,” said the priest, moo- 

ly. 
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“Crossed thy path—how ?” demanded the soldier. 

Father Francis looked wistfully at his questioner, 
and muttered, “ In love.” 

Captain Wyckhamme struck the table with his fist, 
until the wine flasks danced again, and then starting 
to his feet, with a coarse roar of laughter, ex- 
claimed—* Ho, ho! hath it come to this? And soa 
neat ankle, and buxom cheeks, and a gimp waist, were 
more than a match for thy sanctity! And thy cell 
was solitary and cold—was it not, Priest ? And a man, 
even though a monk, cannot be always praying, and 
so thou wouldst take to wooing for an interlude. 
Brave Sir Priest! Credit me, thou art a man of 
mettle—a bold friar—an honour to thine order. Nay, 
thou shalt be the founder of an order—of a family, I 
mean; and by my halidome, there will be a rare spice 
of the devil in the breed. But I say, Father, who is 
she ?—what is she? Do her eyes sparkle? her cheeks 
glow—her. a 

‘Silence, babbler,” said the priest, “her name is 
too pure a thing for thee to take within thy lips; for 
thee to speak of her—mere blasphemy.” ’ 

“Ha!” exclaimed Wyckhamme, “ Priest, I say unto 
thee, beware.” 

“Hush ! I love her, love her with a depth of passion 
which things like thee cannot feel or comprehend. I 
have wrestled—fought with it—striven in the darkness 
and silence of my cell to crush it; but I cannot: she 
is my light—my a life—my God! I have said 
it—I have sworn it—she shall be mine, although I 
give body and soul to purchase the treasure !”’ 

The captain looked surprised at this outbreak. 
Wilt thou remove this man?” continued the priest 
after a pause, and speaking in a voice of frightful 
oe Han ld do much to oblige 

* Hum—why—marry I wo lo much to obli 
thee,” began the soldier—when his companion inter- 





rupted him: 
“© We are in each other’s secrets,” he said. 
The officer of the guard shi d his shoulders. . 


“ And with men like us to be in each other’s secrets 
is to be in each other’s power.” a 

The officer of the guard shrugged his shoulders 
still higher. 

* Art thou resolved 2” inquired Father Francis 
quietly. : 

“I am,” was the reply; ‘Mark Huntley will not 
long live to thwart thee.” “ 

“Tis well,” muttered the priest— but the blow 
must be immediate.” 

“Tt shall fall to-morrow,” said Wyckhamme; “leave 
the means tome. But I say, Father, how dost thou 
propose to get possession of the maiden, and when?” 

“To-night,” replied the monk, and his eye glistened, 
T am her father confessor.” 


Captain yams smacked his lips. “A sweet 


duty, by my faith, to listen to the fluttering thoughts 
of yout! female hearts: I almost would I were a 
monk.” 


Curses on thy licentious tongue,” exclaimed the 
churchman in a voice of suppressed passion. “ Listen 
—I have imposed on her a midnight solitary penance. 
At the dead hour of the night she is to kneel before 
the shrine of the Virgin in the cathedral. I shall be 
there.” 

“ And attempt to carry her off ?—she will seream.” 

“ There are gags.” 


’ back to the cathedral. 
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“She will fly.” 
“There are bonds, and secret keeping-places the 


world wots not of, at my disposal—while Mark 





Huntley u 
‘Is my part of the job. Priest, it is a well laid 
scheme—I Rink it may prosper.” 


“Tt'must,” answered the priest ; ‘ but the sun hath 
ast the meridian, is it not time thou wert on thy way 
fomeward ?”” 

“Marry you say true,” exclaimed the other, “an 

I will plot my share in the matter as I ride.” : 

«Do so,” said the priest, ‘ and farewell.” 

Tn five minutes Captain Wyckhamme, attended by 
two yeomen of his troop, was spurring down Ludgate 
Hill, on his way westward—while Father Francis, en- 
veloped in his cowl, paced slowly and thoughtfully 
The people made way for him 
reverently and bowed low ; the father had the reputa- 
tion of being rich in the odour of sanctity, and many 


* counted themselves happy in his “‘ Benedicite.” 


The hours passed away and it became night—a fair, 
calm, summer’s night in which the moon and stars 
seemed striving to outshine each other. A deep hush 
was upon London. The last of the crew of ’prentices, 
who had been whiling away the lengthened twilight by 
a noisy game of football in Cheape, had becn sum- 
moned within doors by his vigilant master, and the 
streets were left to the occasional home-returning 


_ réveller, who cither paced along with tipsy gravity, or 


made the old houses ring with snatches of the drinking 
songs which still buzzed in hisears. The stately mass 


- of old Paul’s rose majestically above all humbler tene- 


‘entrances of t! 


ments, steeped in a flood of moonshine—its quaint 
carvings and sculptured pinnacles here standing out 
clear and palpable in the starry air, and there broken 


by broad masses of deep black shadow. 


It was near the hour of midnight when the light 
figure of a woman closely mufiied in its draperies, 
glided cautiously and timidly along the quiet pave- 
meht, and tripped up the steps towards one of the side 
e cathedral. The door of a chapelry, 
from which admittance might be had into the main 
portion of the building, was open. As she crossed 
the threshold the damp chill of the air, so different 
from the genial atmosphere without, made her pause. 
It was but for a moment, and then she entered the 
cathedral, It was an awfully solemn place. No ‘work 
of men’s hands could be more grand; its shadowy 


< vastness seemed not of the earth. The eye could ‘only 


supplied the rest. 
- pila 


dimly trace its proportions by the gorgeously coloured 
light admitted by the painted glass, and imagination 
ere were the vast clustered 

rs, the echoing aisles, the groined and arched 
magnificence of the roof, and over all a silence’ like 
the silence of the dead ; the intruder crossed her arms 


‘ upon her bosom, for the place was chill,—and the next 


moment Mabel Lorne knelt before the shrine of the 


= Virgin. She had hardly: passed a minute in devotion 
when a heavy hand was laid upon her shoulder : with 
: a fluttering heart she started to her feet; and beheld 


the face of Father Francis dimly seen close to hers. 

«Father !”” she exclaimed. 

“Daughter,” returned the priest, in a . voice 
trembling with passionate eagerness, for he thought 
he had bis victim in his clutch, “thou must go with 
me ;”’ and at the same instant, before she could make a 
motion to prevent him, he slipped a kerchief prepared 
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for the purpose over the lower part of her face, and 


‘she was unable to utter a sound. 


“Come, sweet one, come!” said Father Francis, in 
a low, tremulous voice, as he attempted to seize her 
arm and waist. Surprise and despair, however, gave 
Mabel strength,—making a frantic effort, she freed 
herself from the rude grasp, and fled. Uttering a 
muttered imprecation, the priest pursued, but his 
flowing robes hindered his progress. With a reeling 
head, and almost insensible of -what ‘she did, Mabel 
flew over the pavement; she tried to make for the 
door, but her confusion was too great to enable her to 
discover it,—she heard the footsteps of the priest close 
to her, and fled unwitting whither she went. 

‘‘Ha! now I have thee,” panted the monk, as the 
fugitive appeared driven into a corner of the building, 
and he made a plunge forward to grasp her. He was 
disappointed. A low-browed door stood open in’ the 
wall Icading to a spiral stone staircase, and up it she 
flew like the wind. As Mabel put her foot upon the 
first step—a loud clang rang through the cathedral— 
it was the first chime of twelve strack by the great 
clock, Up—up—up—went pursuer and pursued. 
Fear gave Wanctal swiftness to Mabel, and she 
rushed upwards—round and round the spiral staircase 
—as though her feet felt not the stone steps. The 
priest was close behind—with clenched tecth and 
glaring eyes; maddened by passion and disappoint- 
ment, he made desperate forts to overtake his victim, 
and sometimes Mabel heard his loud pantings close 
behind her. Up they went, higher and higher; the 
gyrations of the stairs seemed endless, and all the 
while the clock rang slowly out the iron chimes of 
midnight. The place was dark, but there was nothing 
to impede one’s progress ; and here and there bars of 
white moonlight, shining th ‘h loopholes, chec- 

wered the gloom. Up! up! higher and faster—but 

abel felt that her limbs were failing her—she made 
one more effort—one frantic bound, and lo! she saw 
above her, in a space on which the moonbeams fell, 
the complicated works of the great clock. She had no 
breath to raise an alarm which could be heard by those 
below. She listened to the rapidly mounting foot- 


~ steps of the’ priest, and her. heart sunk within her. 


Just then the 


eg iron hammer which struck ‘the 
hours, rang the 


last stroke of twelve-upon the bell. A 


- thought darted like lightning through Mabel’s brain, 


she might make that iron tongue speak for her. 


: Gliding through'the machinery, she mounted among 


its framework, and grasping the hammer with both 
hands, she strained every nerve and muscle of her 


“white arm, and slowly raising the ponderous weight 


let it fall upon the bell, and lo! with a clang which 
rung through her. very brain—THE THIRTEENTA 
Cum fell upon the sleeping’ city. “Breathlessly was 


. the priest preparing to séizé her, when thé iron peal for 


a moment arrested his hand. He looked up—there 
stood the ‘gentle creature amid the throbbing mecha- 
nism —her white hands convulsively clasping the iron, 
and her face. ‘distorted with térror and fatigue. --The 
moonlight showed him all this, and showed him, more- 
over, the hammer again moving under the maiden’s 
grasp. The danger of his’ position immediately 
flashed across him,—he knew that there were many 
within the chapels and cells attached to the cathedral, 
sleepless watchers of the hours—and he feared that 
the unusual number of chimes would attract imme- 
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- diate attention. Muttering a deep curse, he turned, 
and Mabel heard him hurrying down the staircase. 
Cautiously she followed, and on reaching the bottom, 
heard his voice communing with a brother monk. 

- “IT am certain,” said the latter, “that the clock 
struck thirteen.” 

“So I deemed, Brother Peter,” replied the low 
tones of the monk ; ‘and I have come forth to inquire 
how it could be so.” 

Cautiously keeping in the shadow, Mabel glided 

- past the speakers; she saw the door opposite her, and 
flew towards it. As she ran, Father Francis caught a 
glimpee’of her retreating form, and made a wild gesture 
of rage and disappointment. The next moment Mabel 

was in the open air, and was soon locked and bolted 

- in her own little room. Sinking on the floor, she cried 
bitterly, and then rising, she. said, ‘I have no friends 

-here—with the first blush of morning I will procure 
a good palfrey, and fare forth to Windsor.. Mark 
must know all.” . : B 

A bright breezy morning had succeeded the fair calm 


night, .and the sun was yet low in the horizon,-when - 


Mabel Lorne, mounted upon a spirited palfrey: left be- 
hind her the western outskirts of London, and pushed 
merrily on through green fields and hedges in the 
direction of Windsor Sorely disquieted as she had 
been by the events of the past night, the joeund in- 
fluence of the fresh breath of morning, and the merry 
sunshine, the rapid motion through a fair country, 
and, above all, the thought of meeting her lover, made 
Mabel’s cheeks bloom, and her eyes sparkle. She 
caressed the glancing neck of the bounding ‘animal 
which carried her, and the palfrey answered the touch 
of its ‘mistress by a loud ait joyful neigh, and pressed 
merrily and speedily samen and away they went 
amid hedgerows sparkling with dewdrops ‘and 
fields of rich rustling corn; and by clumps of gnarled 
old trees, and jungles of. sprouting saplings ; and’ an- 
tique, red brick-built old farmhouses; and manorial 

alls embosomed in. ancestral trees ; and the peaceful 
walls of distant monasteries. And the smoke was be- 
ginning. to rise from men’s dwellings, in “ spiral 
columns ‘into the clear morning air; and labouri 
people were already afield, and now and then the fair 
traveller caught a glimpse of the broad river, with green 
trees bending over its waters, and sedges upon its 
banks, and swans floating upon its bosom. Every 
thing looked calm, and a and happy. Mabel’s 
eye wandered over the grand panorama of hill, and dale, 
and brake, and coppice, stretching out in all their green 
Toyeliness before her: and as the massive towers of 
Windsor Castle rose over the rich expanse, her heart 
was so full, and yet so light, that she felt as if: she 
could raise her voice and sing as merrily as the. birds 
among the branches. 

She would not, however, ‘have so much enjoyed her 
ride, if she had known who was pressing in hot haste 
after her. Father Francis, very much discomfited by 
the bad success of his attempt, and not being altoge- 
ther easy about the consequences, had watched the 
maiden more closely than she was aware of, and on her 
setting out for Windsor,—he had ascertained her des- 
tination through a groom,—determined, although he 
hardly knew for what purpose, to follow the fugitive. 
Suddenly recollecting, therefore, some ecclesiastical 
business to be settled with the prior of a monastery 
near Datchet, the priest provided himself with a 


‘little nail-studded wicket, leaning upon his 
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pacing mule, —an animal pecorly: used by the 
churchmen of the period, and the better breeds of 


which were little inferior. in powers of speed and en- 
durance to the horse—and was speedily ambling 
briskly along the great western road. He saw the fair 
country around as though he saw it .not, and only 
looked eagerly ahead at every turn of the road, expect- 
ing momently to behold the fair fugitive. But he was 
disappointed—Mabel’s palfrey carried her well, and 
when she drew rein at one of the postern gates of the 
Castle, the priest was still a good mile behind. 

A yeoman of the guard was standing sentinel at the 
rtisan, 
and whistling melodiously. To him she addressed 
herself :-— i 

“© You have a comrade named Mark Huntley,” she 
said; “ fair sir, I would speak with him.” 

The soldier looked at her with. some interest, 
stopped his whistling, and said hastily, ‘‘ Are you 


-Mabel Lorne; fair mistress?” 


“‘ That is my name,” ‘said Mabel, blushingly. 
“Then, by St. George, I am sorry for thee,” re- 
turned he of the partisan. ‘“ Mark Huntley was a 
good fellow and a true—and—” 
“ Was !”. shrieked Mabel—“ was! 
dead?” 
. © Almost as good,” replied the sentinel ; ‘ his cap- 
tain hath accused him of sleeping on his watch, and 
that ‘thou knowest is death—death without redemp- 
tion.” ra tanh wo at 
Mabel sunk upon the ground. The burly yeonman 
cursed his own Pichtasess in blurting out at once the 
bad news. ‘‘ But she'll soon have another mate,” he 
muttered, as he stooped over and endeavoured to re- 
vive her ;. “ by my sword hilt she is fair enough for 
the bride of a belted earl, let alone a poor yeoman.” . 
“ Bring me to him-bring me to him for pity’s 
sake,”’ faltered Mabel. . e : 4 
“Nay, that may hardly be, pretty one,” ‘said the 
soldier. ‘ He is under watch and ward; and by St. 
I think it be near the time when he will be 
brought before the king.” : eee 
«Let me at least see him,” exclaimed Mabel; 
** perchance, soldier, there is some maiden who loves 


He is not 


. thee as I do him, and who will one day plead on her 


bended knees for one last look at the man for whom 
her heart is breaking !’’ ? 

“Twill see what can 
yeoman. See 

He was as good as his #ord—for summoning some 
of his comrades, with whorn Mark Huntley had been a 
general favourite, he spoke apart to them ; andin a few 
minutes Mabel found herself smuggled into a lefty 
arched hall, with deep gothic moulded windows, and 
furnished with ponderous osken settles. Her friends 
the yeomen kept her in the midst of their group, en- 
joining upon her’ oped of rennk a perfect 
silence. Hardly had’ she looked around her, ad 
noted a large unoccupied ‘chair covered with crimson 
cloth, upon the dais at the upper end of the hall, 
when a priest, closely cowled, glided in, and took his 
station in a corner of the place. She saw not his face, 
but she fel¢ that the priest was Father Francis. All 
at once the groups of officers and knights, who were 
sauntering, gossiping, and laughing through the hall, 
became silent, and placed themselves round the unoccu- 
pied chair—there was a moment’s pause, and a portly 


be. done,”’ said the honest 
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tian with a broad, stern face, decorated with a peaked 
beard, walked into the hall. His doublet was richly 
adorned; and at his belt he carried a short poniard, 

This was King Henry VIII. 

Throwing himself carelessly into the chair pre- 

ed for him, he said, in a deep stern voice, ‘“ Bring 
Ph the prisoner, and let his accuser likewise appear.” 

There was a short bustle—a heavy door creaked upon 
its hinges, and Mabel’s heart swelled within her, and her 
limbs trembled, as she saw Mark Huntley, bound, led 
before the king. But a second look partly re-assured 
her. His cheek was pale ; but there was in the firm- 
ness of his step, and the proud glance of his eye, the 
mighty strength of conscious innocenee. Opposite to 
him stood Captain Wyckhamme—his eye bloodshot, and 
his hand trembling; and many who carefully scanned 
the counteriance of the two, turned to each other, and 
whispered that the accuser looked more guilty than the 
aceused, 

‘Captain Wyckhamme,” said Henry, “this man was 
found asleep upon his post ?”’ : 

«I deeply grieve to say it, my liege,” answered Cap- 
tain Wyckhamme, bowing low, “but such is the fact. 
On going my rounds last night, shortly after midnight, 
I surprised him in a most sound sleep, and for this 
I vouch, so help me God !” 

‘Prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge?” de- 
manded Henry. 

“That it is a foul lie, and that he who makes it 
knows it is a lie!” exclaimed Mark Huntley with 
firmness. 

** How, varlet !”” ejaculated the king, ‘ wouldst thou 

ut thy word against the oath of a gentleman, and 
Thine silcer 1 A ° i 

“Yes,” said the prisoner, “marry that would I—I 
say he speaks falsely, and I have proof.” 

Proof?” replied the king; ‘God’s my life—we 
will hear proof, it it must be strong to bear down the 
word of an approved loyal gentleman like Captain 
‘Wyckhamme. What is this proof of thine, si uy 

‘This, so please your majesty,” said Mark Hunt- 
ley. ‘Last night I kept the middle watch on the 
Eastern tower. The air was still and calm, except 
that now and then a gentle breath came from the di- 
rection of London; As I mused I thought I heard a 
low; faint, very faint, clang as of a bell. I listened, and 
heard it again and again—the light breeze bore it still 
fresher upon mine ear—it was the great bell of St. 
Paul’s striking midnight—and, as I am a true man, the 
elock rung thirteen chimes.” 

A woman’s scream, loud and thrilling, rung through 
the hall, and Mabel bursting from the yeomen by whom 
she was surrounded, sprung forward, and throwing 
herself at Henry’s feet, shrieked rather than spoke— 

“It is true—it is true—these hands did it—these 
hands rung the thirteenth chime. He is innocent— 
justice, my liege, I demand justice!” 

‘God's life, sweetheart, this is a strange matter,” 
replied Henry ; “ but rise, thou shalt have justice—thy 
king promises it.” 

“Tt was a plot—a base plot for his death and my 





dishonour,” exclaimed Mabel; “but God hath over- 
thrownit. Look at his accuser, sire—look, he changes 
colour, he trembles—Ae is the guilty one, not Mark.” 

Henry arose and bent his keen eye upon Captain 
Wyckhamme. “But how camest thou to ring this 
thirteenth chime, woman?” he asked. 

“T will tell thee,” said Mabel eagerly. ‘I was 
lured at midnight into the cathedral; violence was 
offered to me even at the shrine of the Virgin; I fled 
into the belfry, and there caused the thirteenth chime 
to sound for the purpose of raising an alarm. I did it 
to save myself—lo! it hath saved my lover.” 

‘Who pursued thee thither?” asked the king. 

‘* A priest,” replied Mabel, ‘and he is here.” 

Henry looked quickly around ; his eye fell upon the 
sombre figure of the monk, and he exclaimed, “ Let 
the priest stand forward.” 

The robed figure advanced, and then remained mo- 
tionless. 

“Throw back thy cowl,’’ said the king. 

The priest moved not, but an officious pe 
twitched it aside, and discovered the features of Father 
Francis. -. 

“It is he!” exclaimed Mabel. 

Henry looked from the churchman to his captain of 
the guards. The face of the former was of a deadly 

allid hue, and his lips convulsively compressed, but 
fe manifested no further emotion. It was different 
with Wyckhamme. Physical courage he had plenty 
of, but of moral bravery he had none. The noe ked 
fixedly at him—his limbs trembled—he caught hold 
of the oaken table for suppers and gasped as if for 
breath. There was an awful pause. 

Mercy! mercy!” faltered Wyckhamme. “I will 
confess.” 

“Traitor and coward!” shouted Father Francis, 
‘we are lost.” 

‘Seize that priest,” said the king, with a voice like 
8 trumpet. 

Father Francis made a quick motion of one of his 
hands towards his face, and then dashing aside with a 
convulsive effort the brawny arms laid upon him, he 
exclaimed— 

“ Away! I am beyond your reach;” 

His pale lip curled into a smile of triumph—then 
his face became livid and changed its exptession—the 
eye glared—foam ea at the mouth, and the 
monk, still wearing that grim smile of defiance and 
contempt, fell heavily forward on the floor. : 

When they raised Father Francis he was dead. 
The monk knew the secret of many strong poisons. 

“Then thy accusation was false,” said the king. 

‘Pardon, sire,it was; but the priest—the priest 
set me on—pardon,”’ faltered the wretched Wyck- 
ene who had sunk in a quivering heap upon the 

und. 

‘‘Take him away,” said Henry,—‘ to death! Hunt- 
ley shall assume his rank ; and now,” he took Mabel’s 
hand and placed it in that of her lover; “ my faithful 
sentinel, receive thy bride.’’ 
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Goon reader, be not alarmed} We do not intend to 
inflict a long and tedious essay upon you. We have 
indeed but a few words to say, and we would fain 
hope that there are many readers of a popular pe- 
tiodical, to whom a little homely talk concerning the 
above subject will not be altogether void of interest. 

No questions are more commonly asked than the 
following—‘* Is the use of tobacco injurious to the 
human frame, or is it beneficial? Or is it alike des- 
titute of either good or evil properties?” We hope to 
answer these queries in a satisfactory manner. 

And now that our object is known, have we not en- 
listed a host of readers? 

Doth not many a white-faced youth, with languid 
air and sickly eye, even now eagerly peruse our re- 
marks? He is ambitious to excel in a certain accom- 
plishment; but every effort provokes such an unplea- 
sant sickness at the stomach, that he longeth for our 
opinion in the matter. 

And have we not another reader in the veteran 

_,Smoker, who attracted by our title, seateth himself 
lazily down, to puff his gentle Havanna, or well- 
coloured meerschaum, over our pages? Right ready 
and willing is he to award us all due honour and ap- 
plause, provided we exalt the luxury which so much 
delighteth him, and dwell upon the ecstacy of day 
dreaming amidst the darkness of incense breathing 
ee 

Another glance is resting upon our paper! It is 
that of a lage ae for Oe ancothicnt meet She 
hath just received her periodical budget of magazines, 
and of course first selected that which most resembleth 
her own bright eyes! A sober matron is she, whose 
love of doing and seeing things decently and in order, 
is constantly offended by the sad failings of her spouse. 
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Regularly as the evening draweth in, ‘he calleth for his 
pipe and its invariable attendants. In vain doth she 
point to the delicate rose-tinted papering, which, 
though new only in the summer, already showeth 
indubitable signs of tarnish; and in vain doth she 
complain that ‘her expensive Brussels carpet is wofully 
spoliated by certain misdirected salivary effusions. 
The shameless sinner heeds her not, but smoketh 
more vigorously, and with a solid gravity which 
would have done credit to Confucius, the Celestial 
philosopher. Even the agonies of his five grown up 
daughters, who resolutely second their mamma by 
exhibiting sundry symptams of hysterical suffocation, 
fail to disturb his happy equanimity. 

A fourth reader! Yes, there is the young wife, who 
hath scarcely yet seen her honeymoon out. In days 
of wooing she extorted a promise fram ber devoted 
ane, that he would reform a certain naughty habit,— 
and reform it altogether. But she is rather inclined to 
be fearful and suspicious. And when he returns to 
her, after an unexplained absence, there is something 
more in her fondness for him than meets the eye— . 
something very like seeking to betray him with a kiss! 
Shame! shame, upon his stony heart, if such sweet 
pantomimic coaxing fail. ; 

But we have vowed to compress our paper into 
limits as brief as possible, and therefore must we 
eschew digressions like these. ; 5 

To gain an adequate idea of the extent to which to- 
bacco is consumed in England, we shall refer to certain 
orthodox and financial documents. We wish we 
could place the matter before the reader in so grati- 
fying a light as it must appear to her majesty’s re- 
venue. We find that the yearly duties on tobacco 
average something very like three million five hun- 
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dred thousand pounds. And this is mach under rather 
than over the mark! Three million five hundred 
thousand pounds taxes regularly and honestly paid! 
And——hush, readers ! we must whisper the next sen- 
tence. The above statement makes no reference to 
the small quantities which are every now and then 
snugly warehoused by moonlight, when ‘ the deil’s 
awa wi’ the exciseman,” and none of her majesty’s 
servants are exposed to the slightest trouble or incon- 
venience ! 

From what has now been stated, the reader may 
very easily form a just and true estimate concerning 
the almost universal prevalence of the use of tobacco 
in one shape or another. It is all very well to assert, 
after the manner of some authors, that, as a general 
tule, the middle and lower classes alone indulge in its 
consumption. The assertion is not based on truth. 
The higher orders,—nay, the very highest,—are 
equally chargeable. Some of them are, and have been, 
inveterate smokers. And we need not wonder at this, 
when we consider their lack of useful employment. 
They have no thoughts of busy commerce and traffic 
to occupy their minds, as have those in an inferior 
station. They would experience a terrible difficulty 
in knowing how to murder passing time, if tobacco 
smoking did not offer its assistance. And thus many 
of them are perfect enthusiasts in the matter—passing 
hours, days, and almost weeks, “in the clouds,”— 
rivalling, indeed, the devotion of the oriental opium- 
eater. They regard the weed in the light of a friend, 
-—nay, as something even higher. Have we not 
heard of gorgeous temples, rich in blazing gold and 
velveted cushions, where deftly contrived cascades 
throw around’ a delicious shower of glittering and 
scented waters,—where beautiful statudry, and the 
low sighing of unseen music, charm the eye and ear of 
the voluptuary? And these are consecrated to the 
honour of tobacco! What a glorious sight to behold 
the meeting of worshippers! Kings, and royal princes, 
and haughty nobles, sage legislators, and crafty 
statesmen, assembled there! How gravely and silently 
are the fragrant clouds dispersed from their languid 
and aristocratic lips! Mighty resolutions and vital 
eee have they lately been urging in their 

‘ouse of Peers, or Chamber of Deputies, but these 
are ending, as ofttimes they have done before,—in 
smoke. All the feverish excitement of debate is 
soothed,—all angry feeling againet rival orators tran- 
quillized! In a world of blissful oblivion the souls 
of. the grandees are completely lost. Cares and 
perplexities of kingdoms and states are forgotten 
rumours of war and threatenings of civil disaffec- 
tion,—the failure of.national produce, and the “ cries 
of them that have reaped,”—** malice domestic, fo- 
reign levy,—nothing can touch them further !” 

From the first hour that tobacco was introduced 
into this country, various opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting its properties. Many who may pe-. 
ruse these pages will probably have read concerning 
the violent opposition which it originally encountered. 


Sir Francis Drake, who first brought the weed from. 


Virginia, in 1586, was by an old divine publicly de- 
voted to eternal torment for his pains; and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was the first gentleman about the court 
to patronize its use, was considered by the same*re- 
verend sage to have richly merited the block, even 
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allowing him to be guiltless of all other crime. From 
scores, nay, hundreds of volumes and manuscripts, de- 
nunciations were poured forth against the ‘hellish 

ractice’’ of smoking. King James first and foremost 

ecame an author, distinguishing himself in his essay, 
entitled ‘* The Counter-Blaste to Tobacco.” The 
popes, one after another, published bulls, excommuni- 
cating all who were known to smoke in churches. In 
Constantinople, any Turk discovered to have a pipe 
in his possession, was marched through the streets 
with the instrument of offence transfixed through his 
nose. In Russia, the nose itself was at once cut off! 
And to complete the list of penalties, Amurath the 
Fourth declared smoking a capital crime, and pu- 
nished with death all offenders ! 

Well—the consequences of this may be naturall 
conceived. The practice of smoking spread wit 
amazing rapidity. Poor folk in remote’ parts, who 
might otherwise never have heard of the intoxicating 
weed, had their curiosity aroused when they met a 
friend deprived of his nose, or heard of some distant re- 
lation losing his head. Thus we discover, that human 
nature three hundred years ago was much the same as 
we find it now. Yetwe havenot learned the lesson which 
such a discovery ought toteach, Still do we proscribe 
an objectionable book, well knowing that the next day 
a thousand will be inquiring for it. Stilldo we applaud 
and reward the breaking of a tradesman’s window, 
who has offended by vile traffic, although, as a na- 
tural and foreseen sequel, his shop in a few hours is 
besieged by customers, who might otherwise never have 
become informed of its existence! So it was with 
tobacco. The more anathemas were poured forth 
against it, the more did the sin increase and multiply. 

After a while persecution was stayed—the matter 
was left an open question, and people were allowed to 
gratify their inclinations and appetites if they liked. 
So, from that time to this, one party has lauded it to 
the skies, esteeming its use not ony a harmless. indal-. 
gence, but an invaluable medicinal blessing. — Whilst 
another party, with equal energy, denounces it as a 
noxious poison, certain eventually to enfeeble the most 
vigorous constitution. : 

We have already stated, that the object of this paper 
is to discover whether the moderate use of tobacco is 
really injurious to the human economy. And if we 
can come to a decided and satisfactory resolution, we 
trust that the reader will not esteem our efforts en- 
tirely useless or unimportant. 

And, first, let us consider the peculiar physiological 
action which tobacco exercises on man. We shall 
not enlarge upon its medicinal properties, as these 
cannot of course form a part of the argument on one 
side or the other. We may, however, just mention 
in passing, that given internally, and with proper pre- 
cautions, tobacco has been found useful in certain 
serious diseases, as dropsies, hydrophobia, epilepsy, 
tetanus, spasmodic asthma, and others of a similar 
class. An infusion of the herb employed as an appli- 
cation to the skin has also proved serviceable in in- 
flammations of the joints, especially when of a gouty 
or rheumatic character, and also in certain skin dis- 
euses. 

But if administered improperly, and in an over-dose, 
tobacco is a mortal poison. Various cases of death 
from its use are recorded. ‘Iwo young men, out of 
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vulgar bravado, engaged to smoke a certain number 
of pipes in a given time. The debauch concluded, in 
the one case, at the seventeenth pipe, in the other at 
the eighteenth. Both lost their lives. Dr. Marshall 
Hall, an eminent London physician, has also pub- 
lished a case, in which a youth, anxious to acquire the 
manly accomplishment, smoked two pipes as his first 
essay. This imprudence was within a hair's breadth 
of causing his death. 

Tobacco appears to act directly upon the nervous 
system, and secondarily upon the heart itself, pro- 
ducing faintness, palpitations, and various unpleasant 
symptoms, which will be more fully particularized be- 
fore we conclude this. part of the subject. The action 
of the heart is disordered solely as a consequence of 
the nervous derangement which has been already 
stated in the first place tooccur. This was proved by 
Sir Benjamin. Brodie, in the following experiments. 
Sir Benjamin introduced a quantity of tobacco infusion 
into. the system ofa dog. It died in a few minutes— 
the heart being paralysed. Another dog was selected, 
and its head speedily removed, whilst, by artificial 
respiration, the pulsations of the heart were main- 
tained. The poisonous infusion was then in the same 
manner introduced into the system of the animal, but 
its heart was not paralysed, or in any way unnaturally 
affected. Thus was it proved, that the brain and 
nervous system are first disordered, and through the 
medium of these the heart next suffers. 

In the human subject an over-dose of tobacco is 
followed by a series of well-marked and very distress- 
ing symptoms. We have the best opportunity of 
observing these in young men who are making them- 
selves ill by ‘learning to smoke.” The first com- 
plaint is of a peculiar oppressive pain at the pit of the 
stomach ; the pulse is rapid and excitable, soon be- 
coming of extreme feebleness ; the intellect and recol- 
lection are for the time much impaired; the limbs 
tremble; the sense of vision is obscured, and specks 
appear to be floating before the eyes. As previously 
observed, there is a tendency to fainting, palpitation 
at the heart, giddiness in the head, and cool, clammy 
perspirations break out over the body. These symp- 
toms are generally relieved by a free vomiting, which 
is speedily induced. The entire prostration of bodily 
strength, which follows as a consequence of the 
general muscular relaxation, is most remarkable. And 
occasionally, in certain surgical operations, tobacco is 
employed to produce this state of depression, which is 
necessary in order to diminish the resistance offered to 
surgical manipulation by the involuntary rigidity of 
the muscles. Thus tobacco has frequently been ad- 
mioistered to favour the reduction of dislocations. 
And its effects are most complete. The strongest 
man is brought to a condition of almost deadly debi- 
lity, and whilst the action of the medicine continues, 
a weanling might control a Samson.* 

So much then for the effects of tobacco, considered 
apart from its more popular properties. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that if its use as an article of 


* It is not probable that this extreme depression would be 
induced by the mere practice of smoking. In the cases where 
‘we suppose it to be employed medicinally, we allude to the in- 
troduction of an infusion of tobacco into the system. Loss of 
life from smoking is very rare, but if the berb be actually swale 
towed without proper precautions, it will inevitably poison. 
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luxury be obstinately continued, ia aptte of the wn- 
leasant symptoms which we have described, the 
Fores system becomes accustomed to the | . 
and ceases to be distressed by it. Instead of extreme 
discomfort and miserable nausea, the use of the weed 
produces peculiarly soothing and pleasurable sensa- 
tions. Men suffering from embarrassment, or violent 
and exciting passions, as of anger or revenge, sdek 
consolation from their pipes, and strange as the result 
may be, they arise quieted, and more disposed-to be 
guided by the dictates of their reason. In earisequence 
of these properties, theuse of tobacco has increased, in 
spite of every opposition,—it has become an unre- 
stricted article of commerce in all parts of the world; 
and is employed to an enormous extent in this country, 
as we have already proved by reciting the average 
annual duties on its importation. ' 

We now come to our last and most intportant 
proposition. We have endeavoured, in plain lan- 
guage, to describe the mode in which tobscco acts 
upon the human system, and it now remains for 
us to show whether this action, when moderately ex- 
cited, is posure of good or evil. We trust that our 
impartiality thus far has propitiated all readers, what- 
ever their prejudices may be, and disposed them to 
pay some ttle regard to certain facts which we are 
about to lay before them. 

Many of the most serious and dangerous maladies 

to which the human frame is subject, have at different 
times, and by various writers, been ascribed to the 
free use of tobacco. Diseases of the lungs and heart, 
apoplexy, paralysis, diarrhoea, and ‘dysentery have 
been especially distinguished. The physicians who 
have recorded such cases, have not, however, offered 
any direct proof to substantiate their opinions. The 
patient, perhaps, has ‘been known to be an inveterate 
smoker or snuff-taker, or he dates the earliest symp- 
toms of his disease from the time when he first com- 
menaced his regretted habit. This circumstance, never- 
theless, should not weigh too strongly in argument, 
for there is no denying that the coincidence might 
have been perfectly accidental. At any rate, the 
matter al only be considered as one of grave sus- 
picion, and it remained for future and more extended 
inquiries to clear away the doubt. 
. These desirable investigations have been recently 
laid before the medical profession. They are most 
extended, most accurate, and most incontrovertible. 
And we shall probably startle some few of our readers, 
who from past remarks may not be prepared for the 
assertion, that no one of the diseases which we have 
mentioned, can with the slightest show of propriety be 
referred to the influence of tobacco. On the contrary, 
they demonstrate beyond all doubt that the use of the 
plant, in very many instances, exerts a power in ward- 
ing off the very maladies which it has been supposed 
to produce ! 

For a long period nothing satisfactory could be 
determined upon this subject, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in making sufficiently ample observations, 
and in accumulating sufficiently numerous statistics, 
But of late time the medical officers attached to the 
immense tobacco manufactories established in various 
parts of the continent—more especially at Paris, 
Strasbourg, Havre and Bordeaux, have by direction of 
the authorities supplied the desideratum. We have 
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now before us acctirate reports of the state of health 
possessed by the hundreds and thousands of work- 
people in these factories, who are constantly under 
medical inspection. They are exposed to the influ- 
ences of tobacco in its most concentrated and conse- 
quently in its most dangerous form—of course putting 
out-of the question actual administration by swallow- 
ing. They receive the leaves in their dry and almost 
inodorous condition, for the fresh leaf has but little 
of the acridity possessed by that which has undergone 
manufacture. If the tobacco be intended for smoking, 
the first process consists in moistening the leaves, next 
in depriving them of their grosser parts, and lastly in 
cutting or tearing them into shreds, and drying the 
mass upon heated plates. If snuff is to be made, the 
tobacco previously moistened, torn into shreds, and 
picked, is collected in immense heaps and left for 
months to ferment. It is then ground toa powder, 
and: again garnered into heaps, that the process of 
fermentation’ may be repeated. In this way twenty- 
five thousand pounds weight are: manufactured at a 
time ! 

It will now be obvious, that every artizan employed 
in these factories must have his system more fully 
exposed to the influence of tobacco than he could 
possibly have by any other mode of procedure; he 
breathes an atmosphere loaded with the effluvia from 
the plant in a moist and also in a fermenting con- 
dition. 

‘Now what is observed to result from all this? We 
will quote from the Lancet, which sums up the sta- 
tistieal reports, to which we have already alluded, in 
the following manner :— 

“‘The health of the work-people is generally good 
—better, indeed, than that of the neighbouring popu- 
lation. There is no malady whatever, nervous or 
otherwise, from which they appear particularly to 
suffer. Itis also remarked, that their lives appear to 
be quite as long as those of other work-people, and 
that they are generally able to work until age or acci- 
dental illness stops their labours.” 

So much, therefore, for the general influences of 
tobacco. We observe, “there is no malady what- 
ever,” which it appears to induce. 

From the number of diseases which have been bymany 
ascribed in cettain cases to excess in tobacco-smoking, 
let us now specially select one, peculiarly interesting, 
because of its awful prevalence in this country. Who 
amongst us is not already too familiar with that insi- 
dious affection, whiclr, whilst it bringeth bloom to the 
cheek, and beauty to the eye, and fire to the intellect, 
bringeth also a certain and lingering death. Of course 


we allude to consumption, or, as the disease is pro- . 


fessionally named, phthisis pulmonalis. The climate 
of France is as variable, and consequently as consump- 
ive-breeding as ours can possibly be, and a large 


number of the work-people employed in the conti- 
nental manufactories are young men and girls, who 
have reached the age at which the malady is most fre- 
quently developed. Here, therefore, we can at once 
decide the question. Do we find the mortality from 
phthisis greater amongst this class of people than 
amongst artizans employed elsewhere ? 

Let us again quote from the periodical before 
named. ; 

** At the manufactories of Bordeaux, Havre, Lille, 
Morlaix, and Strasbourg, phthisis is stated to be much 
less frequent among the work-people than among 
other artizans. 

‘‘At Bordeaux, the disease is very rarely found 
among them, and progresses much slower in that 
class than with the rest of the population.” 

“© At Havre, where phthisis is common, it is so rare 
at the tobacco manufactory, that there has scarcely 
been a case observed.” 

“* At Morlaix, phthisis is always less violent in its 
progress, and less severe, when it attacks the manu- 
factory people than with other artizans.”’ 

“¢ At Lille it is much less frequent than among those 
who work in cotton.” 

* At Strasbourg the work-people have not presented 
a case of phthisis.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these statistics are not 
partial or incomplete. Observations have not been 
made upon the health of a few scores, but thousands 
of artizans, of both sexes, constantly exposed to the 
most powerful external influences of tobacco, have 
been from time to time subjected to a medical inspec- 
tion, authorized by government commission. In one 
factory alone—that of Gros-Caillon—a thousand 
people are employed. Let it also be remembered by 
the reader, that the gentlemen who have collected 
these extremely interesting results, are not fussy, igno- 
rant meddlers, but men of well-known scientific at- 
tainments—French physicians, and acute ones, too ! 

Our paper has already become extended to an 
inconvenient, and, we fear, to a tedious length; but the 
subject is undeniably one of importance, and whether 
the reader be a smoker or not, there are certain points 
offered here tor his notice, which cannot fail to interest 
him. Excess in any indulgence must invariably be 
hurtful. Excess in the use of tobacco is, without 
doubt, no exception to this rule, but we think that the 
arguments which we have laid before the reader, (with 
certain others, not mentioned, because scarcely suited 
to the pages of a popular periodical,) justity us in 
concluding, that the modcrate use of tobcco is by no 
means injurious to health, And so strong do we con- 
sider the evidence in its favour, as a medicine exerting 
some happy influence in phthisis, that we should not 
hesitate to recommend its use in threatened cases ot 
this sad disease. 
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THE HERMIT OF BELLYFULLE CONTINUES HI8 ACCOUNT OF THE LAND OF 
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“TuouGu trembling violently in the arms of the giant- 
ess, I became gradually self-assured by the sweet good- 
humour of my nurse. She gazed and nodded smilingly 
at me, like a girl with a new doll; and although I felt 
distressed and humiliated, I nevertheless smiled —though 
I fear a wan, sickly smile —in acknowledgment of her 
tenderness. Then she threw me up in the air, and caught 
me again in her arms. Never before had I been so far 
from earth. My head swam, and my stomach—TI had 
that day dined off eel-pie and goose — threatened trea- 
chery, when I heard a loud voice exclaim in the very 

purest English, —for the Turveytopians know all the lan- \ 
guages of the earth,—‘ Slut! baggage! Is that the way 
to toss and jolt a new-born babe?’ Holding me in 
her arms, my nurse turned round, and I beheld in the 
speaker a matronly giantess, with a kind, motherly coun- 
tenance. ‘A pretty skittish thing you are to trust babies 
to,’ she cried. ‘ Poor poppet,?— and the benevolent 
gentlewoman wiped my nose,—‘ it doesn’t look half an 
hour old; and yet here you are, throwing it up and 
churning its little bowels like butter.?—‘ La, grand- 
mother!’ cried the girl, ‘ it doesn’t mind it. See, if it doesn’t laugh! I certainly 
did grin. ‘ Laugh "said the old dame; ‘ you know-nothing hoyden ! laugh! Poor 
little heart, it’s wind.’ At this, I couldn't help it, I chuckled vigorously. ‘ There ! 
if the dear lamb isn’t choking,’ cried the woman; ‘ away with it to the nursery, or 
you’ll have its precious life upon your soul.’ Instantly the girl hugged me to her 
bosom, cast her apron over me, and ran—I thought she flew—with all her legs. I 
saw nothing until the girl carried me into a spacious, lofty room, which in a moment I 
knew must be the nursery. There were about twenty other infants, from a day to a 
week old; infants I must call them, though all of them were older than myself. 
Some were screaming, shouting, swearing in the most shocking manner that they 
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were not babies, that they were men—wise, 
learned, authoritative inen—and would shake the 
pillars of the heavens ere they would be treated 
as sucklings.” 

“ And what said the nurses?” we asked, 

‘© Oh, sir! what nurses usually say at such a 
time. They bawled and shouted too, Then 
they called the babies ‘ precious ducks,” * dar- 
lings, ‘apples of their eyes,’ ‘ plagues,’ and 
then ‘ precious ducks’ again. There was am old 
dowager from the outside world—how she had 
ever wandered intoTurveytop I know not—who, 
screaming like a catcall; begged to ask ‘the” 
wretches if they knew what they were about. 
Declared that she had a son lord chief justice, 
and then desired to know if she was to be 
treated like a child.” soe pata 

“ And what was the answer?” we inquired. 

“ None, sir,” said the Hermit—“ yone, ‘save 
that the woman who was swathing and dressing - 
her, sbrilly sang a nursery song, and tossed her 
about like so much pie-crust. From this, I 
found that no big outs no struggling of mine, 
would’ prevail, and therefore meckly resigned | 
myself. And, sir, 1 had my reward; for having 
been properly powdered and swaddled, my nurse 
declared that I was the quietest dove of a babe 
she had ever handled ; quite a lamb.” 

‘And, pray forgive the question, did they 
really give you to a wet nurse?” 

“They did, sir,” answered the Hermit 
smiling, “ and a very comfortable woman she 
was. i was wonderful how soon I accommo- 
dated myself to a milk diet. In a short time I 
scemed to have sucked in a serenity of soul. 
Recovered somewhat from the amazement of 
the day, I took counsel with myself in bed.” 

‘* Delicious, peace-giving bed,” we cried. 

The Hermit looked grave. ‘‘ Happy is the 
man,”’he answered, “ who can say peace-giving 
bed. For oh, sir! what a rack to the spirit of 
man may be found in goose-down! You do not 
seem to apprehend me? Consider, sir, what an 
unavoidable self-confessional is bed. Think, sir, 
what it is to have our conscience put to the 
question of goose-feathers. You are in bed, 
peace-giving bed, you say—it is deep night; 
and in that solemn pause, you seem to feel 
the pul-e—to hear the very heart of time. You 
try to think of many things, but the spirit or 
demon of the bed sets up yourself before your- 
self—brings all your doings to the bar of your 
own conscience ; and what a set of scurvy guol- 
birds may be among them. They peep in at 
your curtains, crowd at the footlof your bed, 
and though you burn no rushlight, you see their 
leering, sneaking faces. Alas! you cannot dis- 
own them: you know that some time or other 
you have given them house-room in your soul, 
and like unclean things, they have repaid the 
hospitality with defilement. There they are, 
old co-mates, worn acquaiutances ; and yet the 





world could not believe that, for a moment, you 
kept such company. Oh, no! abroad in the 
world you have all sorts of graces credited to 
you: alack! that night-cap and sheets should, 
to your own conscience, make you bankrupt. 
They make you know yourself hypocrite; stand 
before you, even though you lie in darkness, your 
polished, easy, cordial, out-door self—a man 
without a subterfuge, a soul without a mean- 
ness, And your head upon your pillow—if 
conscious blood beat at your heart—you blush 
for the counterfeit. yoo have a thousand times 


put off apon the world, and shudder at the 
“accusing naughtinesses about you. Peace-giving 


bed! It may be so; and it may be—oh, sir!” 
cried the sage of Bellyfulle, ‘if all our faults, 
our little tricks, our petty cozenings, our bo- 
péep moods with truth and justice, could be 
sent upon us in the blankets all embodied, sir, 
in ficas, how many of us of lily skins would get 
up spotted scarlet?” 

“ But surely, sir,” said we, *‘ you had no time 
for such remorseful thoughts in the nursery ?” 

““No—not then,” answered the Hermit. 
“Then, as I said, 1 took counsel with myself; 
and resolved, since the strangeness of my fate 
had cast me in Turveytop, to bear with Mmeek- 
ness all that might befall me. The giant folk 
are wise, benevolent, I thought; elsé, where- 
fore should they seek to purge men of their 
wicked worldliness, taking them back to their 
first swaddling-hour, that they may learn the 
lesson of life anew? Yes; I will forget the 
scurvy wisdom that puffed my heart, and made 
me cock my cap, a knowing fellow. © I will let 
the cunning, self-complacent, braggartYreature 
die hcre where | am, and be taken up a baby— 
yea, a very suckling.” 

‘* This, sir,” we said, ‘‘ would be a rare se- 
cret to teach men.” 

“It was taught in Turveytop—truly taught ; 
but I know not how it was, there was something 
in the place, the people, that after a time made 
the most stubborn of the babes apt and cunning 
pupils. For myself, I resolved upon docility ; 
and lying where my nurse had placed me, I 
bade all my rascal thoughts depart; by a strong 
effort of the soul kicked from my brain many a 
shrewd deceit, that, in former days, I had trea- 
sured more than gold and jewels.” 

“* And so,” we said, with a laugh, ‘* became a 
babe again?” 

“What a delicious pause was that! How 
sweet that cleanliness of soul!. There ] lay in 
thoughts of lavender; for the babihood of Tur- 
veytop is not like our first childhood. There, 
man is not a midway thing, between two mys- 
teries, the cradle and the coffin. No, sir; having 
purged my brain of its secreted wickedness, I 
was conscious of my sweet condition. I felt 
and rejoiced in my infancy of heart, and I have 
not forgotten its deliciousness. I was resolved 
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to begin my life anew; and as a droll destiny 
had given me a nursling to the giants, I so 
played my part of babihood, that my nurse out- 
sounded all her gossips with my praises. Thus, 
I never cried or whimpered, but suffered myself 
ta be dressed and undressed, crowing the while, 
and walking up oy nurse’s knees—and cooing 
and laughing in her lap. In this, as I have 
said, I found my account: in a fortnight I was 
short-coated, and in another fortnight was put 
upon my feet, for my nurse declared that in 
a week I should be able to walk alone. Many 
of my companions were less docile. There was 
one—he had been an admiral—who roared and 
swore ina terrible vein, and vowed he would 
only be aiuletedt with pig-tail tobacco. Another, 
OL. . 





a weazened babe—a money-lender in former 
life—was never silent but when he was allowed 
to wear his nurse’s silver thimble on his head, 
he did so love the metal. Most of the children, 
however, lost by degrees the errors and weak- 
nesses of their former days, and in time became 
span-new creatures.” 

“© And pray, sir,” we asked, “ what term of 
probation did they pass, ere they were permit- 
ted to claim man’s estate?” 

‘“‘ That depended upon the progress of the in- 
dividual ; for, with ihe Turveytopians the year 
of discretion was not fixed by the almanac, but 
by the wisdom and purity of the neophyte. 
There were, certainly, a few babies—I must 
still call them esate had been in Turveytop 
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for centuries. You are, aware, sir, that it was 
the fashion with those sorry dogs the Romans, 
when any of their heroes were missing, to swear 
that they had been carried off by Mars, cha- 
rioted by a clap of thunder. A flam, sir—a 
political flam—to double-gild the memory of 
ruffians. The truth is, they were taken to Tur- 
veytop, and there they still remain; they are 
such hopeless blockheads, they can learn no- 
thing good and peaceable. There, they are ver- 
min-hunters to the giants, waging war with 
the rats and mice; no child’s sport, sir, when 
ou consider the strength and immensity of the 
Soest Poor King Arthur, whom the Welsh- 
men look for—and King Sebastian, still ex- 
pected by all believing Portuguese—both of 
them are in Turveytop, and there, I think, are 
likely to remain. Arthur, the mirror of knight- 
hood, is a sulky, watery-headed lout, continu- 
ally robbing the other children of their nuts 
and apples—throwing sticks at the legs of flies, 
and s ily sticking pins into the youngest babies. 
The Welshmen believe in Arthur’s return, faith- 
fully as in leeks; but, sir, the Turveytopians 
knew that he would only spoil his reputation, 
so keep him where he is. And for the good 
King Sebastian, who, nearly three hundred years 
ago, passed into Africa, to cut Moorish throats, 
he was spirited off to Turveytop, to be taught 
fair dealing.” 

‘« And how has the teaching prospered ?” we 
inquired. 

“Very badly, sir,” answered the Hermit. “I 
don’t know how it is, but the heroes and wise 
folks of our world become sad lubbers and 
dunces among the giants. I have seen King 
Sebastian seated with twenty other kings and 
legislators, all of them famous upon our earth 
for their justice and wisdom ; I have seen them, 
each with a piece of chalk between his fingers, 
vainly trying to draw a straight line. For cen- 
turies have they in Turveytop been set to do 
such simple task, before they should be permit- 
ted to return to their old world again; yet has 
no one of them accomplished it. No, sir; there 
is not one of them who does not draw zig-zag. 
And the best of it is, each of them swears that 
his own crookedness is the straightest of the 
straight. The*Turveytop geometrician shakes 
his head with a mild pity, whereupon the late 
kings and lawmakers sulk, and, in a low voice, 
swear at him. Fate alone can tell when poor 
Sebastian will get to Portugal again. A sad 
thing for him, sir,” said the Hermit—* for I 
doubt not that there his worst zig-zag might 
pass for a perfect straight line. ‘I'he dunces 1 
have heard at school, too!”"—and the Hermit 
sighed. 

“Then they sent you all to school?” we ob- 
served. 

“ Assuredly,” said the Hermit, ‘‘ and to me 
sweet and pleasant was the academy. Not that 
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we were packed off, to be nailed to a form, as 
soon as we could lisp ;—the Turveytopians are 
wiser, more benevolent ;—no—we sprawled and 
kicked about in the sun, and rode cock-horse 
upon the backs of snails, and took flying leaps 
upon grasshoppers, and tore our frocks, and 
rolled in puddles, and dirtied our faces, and 
ran thorns into our fingers—and, in short, did 
every other trick that endears a child to its 
parents. Yes, our constitution was suffered to 
strengthen like palm trees in the sun and air, 
and the alphabet was an unthought-of calamity, 
until we were at least seven years old. The 
girls were taken in hand at five; for women, 
sir, are somehow always in advance of us.” 

“Ts that your faith?” 

‘Is it not indisputable? Though Eve was 
younger than Adam, was she not more than a 
match for him? As for girls,” said the Hermit 
with a gentle chuckle, ‘I know not if it be 
not a great defect in their education that they 
are taught to read and write at all.” 

“Tt cannot be, sir,” we cried. “‘ What! rear 
the tender, blooming souls in ignorance ?” 

“Why not?” said the Hermit, stroking his 
chin, whilst his eye twinkled. ‘ Why not, sir? 
Ignorance is the mother of admiration. Per- 
haps they’d love us all the better for it. Ha, 
my friend! you know not what mischief may 
be done when you teach a girl to spell, and put 
a pen in her hand. It’s adding weapons of 
oftence where there was more than enough 
before. Tis like giving another quill to a 
porcupine. Relentless souls, how many of 
them will write! Man,—-let him be praised, 
though praised in a whisper for it !—has his fits 
of lordly idleness, his accidental headache in 
the morning, and he turns from his standish as 
from a nauscous draught, and his grey goose fea- 
ther rises upon his stomach as though it were 
the bird’s yesterday’s flesh ; and so, taking his 


‘hat, he lounges abroad hugging his laziness 


and dearly loving it; or he sits in his chair, 
the world unthought of, speaing upon its 
axis, and he, in sweetest independence, twid- 
dling his thumbs. Not so with woman, sir; 
she has no idleness, not she; that blot darkens 
not the crystal purity of her resolution. She, 
like frail bibulous man, has never one of his 
headaches! No, sir, the world gets no such 
respite. Fatally industrious, and sweetly tem- 
perate, your writing woman, like a cuttle-fish, 
secretes ink for every day.” 

“Twill go ill with you,” said we to the 
sage, ‘should woman write your epitaph.” 

“Nay, her gratitude will protect me,” an- 
swered the Hermit, “seeing that I shall then 
let her have what is dearest to the sex.” 

“ And what is that?” we asked. 

“The last word,”—and the Hermit blandly 
smiled. ‘* Nevertheless, sir, let what I have 
said rest between us. For the sex—blessings 
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on their honied hearts !—will forgive wrong, 
outrage, perjury sworn ten times deep—any- 
thing against their quiet, but a jest. Break a 
woman's heart, and she'll fit the pieces toge 
ther, and, with a smile, assure the penitent that 
no mischief is done—indeed, and indeed, she 
was never better. Break a joke, light as water- 
bubble, upon her constancy, her magnanimity 
—nay, upon her cookery—and take good heed ; 
she declares war—war to the scissors. There 
was my great aunt Dorcas. Poor soul! Her 
husband had tried the woman a hundred cruel 
ways, and found her, as her own mother declared, 
quite an angel. Her heart had been broken 
many, many years; and yet so well do women 
repair the ravages of time and accident, nobody 
would ever have thought it. Well, sir, this 
woman, who had endured wrong, neglect—nay, 
some did whisper, the slight of infidelity, to 
boot—this woman, who, placidly as a saint in 
china, had smiled upon a husband's villanies, 
at length parted from the man upon a custard! 
Yes, sir: her tyrant of a mate—as he thought, 
poor wretch ! pleasantly enough—flung a heavy 
joke, before company, too, upon his wife’s 
pastry. The man had never been known to at- 
tempt ajest till then. Whereupon, aunt Dorcas 
said she had endured enough; there was a 
limit even to a wife’s forbearance. She rose 
from the table, and died upon a separate main- 
tenance.” 

‘Pray, sir,” we inquired, ‘has your philo- 
sophy fathomed the cause of all this?” 

“°Tis in the deeper gravity of the sex,” said 
the Hermit. “ Nay, sir, I mean it. They are 
shallow thinkers, sir, who declare women to be 
light and frivolous. Depend upon it, they take 
life much more in earnest than we do. ence, 
sir, woman is rarely a joke-making animal. 
Far better than we does she know the perish- 
able materials of which life is made, and takes 
serious care of them accordingly. And then, 
sir, the delicacy of the sex makes them shrink 
from a jest. Like pistol or small sword, it is a 
masculine weapon, and not to be intruded upon 
their gentle presence. No, sir; a woman ma’ 
be brought to forgive bigamy, but not a joke.’ 

“It may be so,” said we; “but, sir, all this 
time we have wandered from Turveytop. You 
were sent to school there, you say?” 

“‘T was—and there, codeed, the time went 
gaily by. Benevolent and gentle was the 
schoolmaster, and worthy of the honours la- 
vished by the state upon him. Aye, sir, you 
may look; but in Turveytop the schoolmaster 
is not a half-drudge, half-executioner. No, 
sir; the importance, the solemnity, of his mis- 
sion is conceded. Children are not sent to 
him with no more ceremony than if they 
were terrier-pups, packed to the farrier to have 
their tails docked and their ears rounded. In 
Turveytop, the schoolmaster is considered the 
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maker of the future people—the moral artificer 
of society. Hence, the state pays him peculiar 
consideration. It is allowed that his daily 
labours are in the immortal chambers of the 
mind—the mind of childhood, new from the 
Maker'shand, and undefiled by the earth. Hence, 
there is a solemnity, almost a sacredness, in the 
schoolmaster’s function; upon him and his high 
and tender doings does the state of Turveytop 
depend, that its prisons shall be few. It is for 
him _ to wage a daily war with the gaoler. His 
work is truly glorious, for it is with childhood 
—beautiful childhood!” cried the Hermit pas- 
sionately—“‘holy childhood, with still the bloom 
of its first home upon it! For, indeed, there is a 
sanctity about it—it is a bright new-comer from 
the world unknown, a creature with unfolded 
soul !—And yet, sir, are there not states where, 
whilst yet the creature draws its pauper milk— 
of the same sort, by the way, that nurtured 
Abel—wegive it to those fiends of earth, violence 
and wrong, and then scourge, imprison, han 
the pupil for the teaching of its masters? Child- 
hood, with its innocence killed in the very seed ! 
Childhood, a fetid imp in rags, with fox-like, 
thievish eyes and lying breath, the foul weed of 
acity. Such, indeed, it is to the niceness of 
our senses, shrinking at the filth and whining of 
that world-wrinkled babe! But look at it 
aright, sir,’—cried the Hermit with new ani- 
mation— translate its mutterings into their 
true meaning. What do you see ?—what hear? 
The lineaments and cryings of an accusing 
demon; a giant thing of woe and mischief 
scowling ze shrieking at the world that hath 
destroyed its holiness of life; that, seizing it, 
yea from the hand of its Maker, hath defaced 
the divinity of its impress, and made it devil— 
a devil to do a devil’s mischief; then to be 
doomed and punished by a self-complacent 
world, that lays the demon ina felon’s grave, 
and after, sighs and wrings the hands at human 
wickedness.’ : 

“In the strange land you speak of,” we ob- 
served, wishing to divert the passion of the 
Hermit, for, indeed, he seemed strangely pos- 
sessed ,—‘* you said that childhood had its sacred 
claims allowed. There, all were taught—all 
tended. The schoolmaster, too, had high pri- 
vileges?” 

“The highest,” cried the sage, his light 
good-humour returning. ‘ Indeed, in Turvey- 
top the schoolmasters may be said to take the 
place of our commanding soldiers. We give 
rank, distinction, high praises to generals and 
such folk for the cunning slaughter of their 
thousands, We take the foul smell out of 
bloodshed, and call men-quellers heroes. We 
give them gold lace, and stick feathers upon 
them, and hang them about with Orders of Saint 
Fire, Saint Pillage, and Saint Slaughter. We 
strip the skin from the innocent heey make 
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rub-a-dub to their greatness, and blow their 
glory to the world from blatant brass. Now, 
the Turveroniaae have no soldiers; but ag 
give the same amount of honour to their school- 
masters. They have a belief that it is quite as 
noble to build up a mind as to hack a body; 
that to teach meekness, content—is as high a 
feat as to cut a man through the shoulder bone ; 
that, in a word, it is as wise and useful, and 
surely as seemly in the eye of watchful Heaven, 
to fill the human brain with thoughts of good- 
ness, as to scatter it from a skull, cleft by the 
sword in twain. Hence, the schoolmaster in 
Turveytop isa great social authority, honoured 
by the state. The savage counts his glories by 
scalps; the refined man of war by his gazettes. 
The general kills five thousand men—defeats 
some twenty thousand. He may have picked a 
quarrel with them, that he might pick his sprig 
of laurel, and rejoice in lawful plunder. He 
has done his work upon humanity ; he has acted 
his part in the walla world of human sym- 

athies—and he becomes earl, or steps up duke. 

t is his rightful wage, paid by a grateful 
hand. The schoolmaster of Turveytop numbers 
his scholars; shows the heroes he has made ; 
the victors over self among his army; the 
troops of wise and peaceful citizens he has mar- 
shalled for the field of life, and is honoured and 
rewarded accordingly.” 

‘And you were sent to one of these great 
pedagogues—these laurelled teachers ?” 

«* Excellent old man!” cried the Hermit. 
‘*He was sorely tried by some of us. The per- 
verseness, the stupidity of some of my school- 
fellows passes belief; yet the master’s sweetness 
of spirit was unconquerable. Some of his 
pupils he never could teach to spell the com- 
monest syllables. There was one boy—in our 
world he would have passed for about sixty-five 
—who never could master the word good. For 
years, as I understood, he had been haggling at 
it. ‘Now, my poor little boy,’ I have heard the 
schoolmaster cry a hundred anda hundred times, 
a melancholy smile upon his reverend face, 
‘now, my child, spell me good.’ Whereupon 
the pupil—a thin-faced, greenish-eyed fellow, 
and, as I learned, a former dealer in foreign 
stocks, would answer ‘g-o-l-d.’ And thus it 
had been with him for years; and thus, if alive, 
it may be with him now. Wretched little 
dunce! He could not comprehend any other 
way of spelling good than g-o-l-d. He, how- 
ever, was not alone in his dulness. No; there 
were twenty other scholars from the outside 
world who still stumbled at the syllable. Will 
it be believed?—There was one boy, about 
fifty-two, with a drum-like belly and a some- 
what purplish nose. It was whispered that, ere 
he was brought to Turveytop, he had been-a 
vicar, more than apestolically sharp for his 
tithes. Well, sir, you would have expected 
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higher intelligence from such a scholar; yet 
somehow he never could master the monosyl- 
lable. ‘Good’ would be the word of the 
teacher, and still the fat-bellied boy would 
spell vie How our dear schoolmaster 
would look perplexed! How plerals I could 
see him striving to account for the confusion in 
the pupil’s mind, that still from year to year 
had gone on spelling ‘good’ with the letters 
‘p-i-g. The simple monosyllable was a trying 
task for many of the scholars. Indeed, how 
few of them—from the defect of their previous 
worldly education—could spell the word the 
proper way! The old admiral I have already 
spoken of, always insisted upon spelling it— 
‘g-r-o-g. From my heart, I pitied the school- 
master ; for whilst other teachers were seeing 
the young Turveytopians advance in all their 
daily lessons, and so, doing their master honour 
in the land, our poor pedagogue was doomed to 
sit almost hopelessly amid a crowd of dunces, 
whose dull or debauched faculties rendered 
them incapable of the easiest tasks. And yet 
no word of passion or reproach ever escaped the 
teacher. ‘ Poor little boy,’ he would say, with a 
sigh, having hammered for an hour and more at 
the word ‘good,’ while some foxhunting urchin, 
with his hands in his pockets, and a brassy 
confidence in his face, would spell ‘dog ;’/— 
‘poor little boy,’ the giant schoolmaster would 
exclaim, ‘it is not your fault, poor heart! no, 
it is the dark, dreadful world you have come 
from!’ It isa sad thing to think of,” said the 
Hermit, ‘‘ yet are there many, many pupils, 
growing hoary, and still mis-spelling ‘ good,’ 
nay, dying, and still unable to master that 
easy nionosyllable. For I know not how 
many hundred years King Arthur there, in 
the preparaory school of Turveytop, has been 
sulking with his thumb in his mouth, still 
spelling ‘b-l-o-o-d’ for ‘good.’ The last time 
I saw him he had on a dunce’s paper cap, made 
out of a poem written in this world to his 
especial honour.” 

“And King Arthur, and King Sebastian, too, 
—you have talked with them in Turveytop?”’ 
we cried. 

“ Most certainly,” said the Hermit. 

« And Numa Pompilius ?”— 

“ And Joanna Southcote,” cried the sage. 

“Ts it possible?” we exclaimed. ‘* Joanna 
Southeote ! Then she is not dead? That is, she 
will keep her word, and come back to us?” | 

“And open a baby linen warehouse,” said 
the Hermit; ‘“‘she told me as much for the 
comfort of her believers; though, to confess 
the truth, I have never until now bragged of 
my acquaintance with her. As, however, she 
has been given up as incurable by the Turvey- 
topians, there is but little chance of her return- 
ing to this world, since they suffer no one to 
come back who does not at least promise con- 
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tinued amendment. Now, Joanna, as I have 
said, is incurable.” 

‘‘And what her malady?” we asked. 

“Lying, sir,” answered the sage. ‘And 
her great grief is, that nobody in Turveytop 
will believe her. Poor thing! How she la- 
ments her loss of this world! She dwelt alone 
in a little cottage, and being famous for her 
tea-cakes—for there is a sort of sanctity that 
hath a quick sense of kitchen comforts—was 
much visited by King Arthur, Sebastian, and 
other dunces of Turveytop. I deny it not; I 
have made one at these meetings. She was a 
sleek-looking, cosey woman, with a voice like 
a flute. On my first visit to her,—for there was 
something about her that somewhat tickled 
me,” ‘ 

‘ Her tea-cakes ?” we ventured in the smallest 
voice to observe. 

“Well, sir,” said the Hermit, with a smile, 
“when there be not other virtues, let even tea- 
cakes pass for something ;—on my first visit, 
she would have devoured me for news. ‘ Any- 
thing stirring in my way in London?’ she asked. 
[ answered, ‘No, madam; nothing whatever. 
I left all the people very dull—not at all what 
they were when you were among them.’—‘ Well, 
I did give them a rouse,’ she said; and then 
mournfully added, ‘but I suppose they have 
forgotten me ?’—‘ Why, the truth is, madam, 
ingratitude is the public's sin; nevertheless, you 
are still spoken of, and by a hopeful few are 
promised back again. The worst of it is, should 
you really return, I fear there will be unbelievers 
who, even to your face, will disown you.’ — 
‘Never mind that,’ said Joanna; ‘only let me 
get back again, and I warrant me I'll have the 
world by the nose once more. As for being 
disowned, why, for the matter of that, I’d take 
another name, and start a new mystery. Is 
there, at the present time, think you, room for 
such a novelty ?’—‘ As I have said, madam, we 
have been somewhat dull in such matters of 
late. There has been no new prophet on the 
stage for some time.—‘ Then the world wants 
one. Don’t tell me, I know it: bless you, after 
a season, the world gets sick and tired of its old, 
old truths,—and longing, hungering for a good 
lie, will swallow anything. Otherwise, do you 
think I should have gone down as I did? though 
even I made one great mistake—my lie was not 
quite strong enough. —*‘ Pretty well, I think, 
madam.’—‘ Not at all,’ said Joanna; ‘and then 
I gave it too short adate. Nevertheless, I 
did hook ’em,—folks of all degrees,—a good 
sprinkling of the high with the low—gentle 
and simple—rich and poor. Well, if there is 
any sport worthy of human enjoyment, it is 
cheating our fellow-creatures.’” 

. “The old harridan !” we cried. 

“Still give her the praise of an ingenuous 

tongue,” said the Hermit. “Joanna only 
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confessed what, I fear me, many believe and 
practise, yet vehemently deny. The woman 
spoke in earnest, and that’s something. And I 
fear me, she spoke truly of the world’s hunger 
at intervals for imposition. It is, I suppose, with 
the multitude as sometimes with single Nokes 
or Styles: truth becomes to them monotonous 
—propriety dulness; and so they get a zest 
fora lie, and make holiday with extravagance. 
Nay, sir, if we look philosophically into the 
matter, the greater the outrage offered to their 
minds, the deeper, by consequence, their faith 
in it. A zany boasts his daily intercourse with 
angelic spirits: the daring of the falsehood 
carries away the imagination of weak and 
simple folks who clap hands with the impostor, 
that they may be nearer to his celestial intelli- 
gences. The spiritual mountebank, juggling 
with human hopes and fears, offers a closer 
knowledge of the mystery of mysteries. Hence, 
the dupe is often born of the zealot. Enough 
of this. Perhaps, some day Joanna will he 
again in the world: though, as she says, under 
another name, and preaching forth another 
marvel. It has been thus almost since truth 
was born—and she came smiling from chaos 
upon. the earth—and will be thus until the 
end.” 
“And the Turveytopidns? What of their 
government—their laws, and customs?” 

‘Of such matters know I nothing,” said the 
Hermit, “save that the schoolmasters were, so 
to nea the nobility of the people.» We 
scholars, spirited from the outside world to be 
brought up and taught in all things anew, were 
confined to the nursery, the school-room and 
play-grounds. Indeed, save that the bene- 
volence of our masters was more remarkable 
than in the teachers of dancing-dogs, they 
seemed to look upon us as inferior creatures, 
that might, with time and pains, be taught some 
tricks of humanity—that possibly, from a sojourn 
in Turveytop, might be made less mischievous 
to one another when sent back to the world we 
were taken from. Hence, I saw but little of 
the political and social condition of Turveytop. .- 
There ran a legend that, many hundred years” 
ago, there arose a civil war in the land, which 
was ended in a way it would be pleasant to see 
imitated.” : 

** How, sir?” we asked. toe 

“ Why, the two parties had armed themselves 
with swords and spears and battle-axes—things 
unknown till then—and guns and cannon, and 
all the devilry which laurels come of. Thus 
armed, the divided people took the field. The 
opposing chiefs had marked their ground, and 
every man rubbed his hands—for the Turvey- 
topians were, for the time, frantic with malice 
—at the sweet thought of chopping his neigh- 
bour through the skull, whilst those birds of 
glory, the vultures, were already cock-a-whoop 
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for human flesh. Now, at that time the Tur- 
veytopians worshipped, among other divinities, 
a certain God of Laughter. I know not that 
such was his name; but mirth, loud, reckless, 
rollicking mirth, was his high attribute. This 
god had of late been much neglected. The 

urveytopians—having their hearts filled with 
rancour, and in the drunkenness of their wrath 
yearning for nought but blood and wounds— 
had wickedly neglected the service of that bene- 
ficent Numen. Oh, glorious laughter !”—cried 
the sage of Bellyfulle, falling back in his chair, 
and turning his broad shining face upwards, 
whilst his eyes twinkled benignly, and his lips 
seemed trembling with a jest—“ thou man- 
loving spirit, that for a time dost take the 
burden from the weary back—that dost lay 
salve to the feet, bruised and cut by flints and 
shards—that takest blood-baking melancholy 
by the nose, and makest it grin despite itself— 
that all the sorrows of the past, the doubts of 
the future, confoundest in the joy of the pre- 
sent—that makes man truly philosophic—con- 
queror of himself and care! What was talked 
of as the golden chain of Jove, was nothing but 
a succession of laughs, a chromatic scale of 
merriment, reaching from earth to Olympus. 
It is not true that Prometheus stole the fire, but 
the laughter of the gods, to deify our clay, and 
in the abundance of our merriment, to make us 
reasonable creatures. Have you ever considered, 
sir, what man would be, destitute of the ennobling 
faculty of laughter? Why, sir, laughter is to 
the face of man—what sinovia, I think ana- 
tomists call it, is to his joints,—it oils, and 
lubricates, and makes the human countenance 
divine.’ Without it, our faces would have been 
rigid, hyena-like ; the iniquities of our heart, 
with no sweet antidote to work upon them, 
would have made the face of the best among us 
a horrid, husky thing, with two sullen, hungry, 
cruet lights at the top—for foreheads would 
have then gone out of fashion—and a cavernous 
hole below his nose. Think of a babe without 
laughter, as it is, its first intelligence! The 
creature shows the divinity of its origin and 
end, by smiling upon us: yes, smiles are its 
first talk with the world, smiles the first answers 
that it understands. And then, as worldly 
wisdom comes upon the little thing, it crows, it 
chuckles, it grins, and shaking in its nurse’s 
arms, or in waggish humour playing bo-peep 
with the breast, it reveals its high destiny— 
declares, to him with ears to hear it, the heir- 
dom of its immortality. Let materialists blas- 
pheme as gingerly and as acutely as they will, 
they must find confusion in laughter. Man may 
take a triumphant stand upon his broad grins; 
for he looks around the world, and his inner- 
most soul, sweetly tickled with the knowledge, 
tells him that he alone of all creatures laughs. 
Imagine, if you can, a laughing fish. Let man 
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then send a loud ha! ha! through the universe, 
and be reverently grateful for the privilege.” 

“And the Turveytopians, you say, sir, had 
their God of Laughter ?” 

“And, from what I could gather, he held a most 
exalted place in their Pantheon. Sweet, too, espe- 
cially sweet, was one of their customs of sacrifice. 
Itwas this. A manalways dedicated his first joke, 
whatever it may have been, to the God of Laugh- 
ter. There was a fine spirit of gratitude in the 
practice, a sweet acknowledgment of the honied 
uses of mirth in this our daily draught of life, 
otherwise cold, and flatulent, and bitter. This 
first offering was always a matter of great solem- 
nity. The maker of the joke, whether man or 
maid, was taken in pompous procession to the 
shrine of the god. And there, the joke—beau- 
tifully workell in letters of gold upon some rich- 
coloured silk or velvet-—was given in to the 
Sflamen, who read it to the assembled Perris: 
who roared approving laughter. The joker 
was then taken back in triumph to his house, 
and feasting and sports for nine days marked 
this his first act of citizenship; for I should 
tell you that no jokeless man could claim any 
civil rights. Hence, when the man began to 
joke, he was considered fit for the gravest 
offices of human government; and not till 
then !” 

‘* What! no civil rights? Had he no vote—if 
indeed there were votes in Turveytop—for his 
representative in the Senate ?—for—” 

“Sir,” replied the Hermit, gravely, ‘he had 
no voice in any thing; not even in the making 
of a beadle. The man without a joke in Tur- 
veytop was a wretch, an outcast; indeed, to 
give you the strongest, the truest comparison, 
he was what your man in England is, without 
@ guinea.” 

“ Miserable wretch !” we cried. 
became of these creatures ?” 

“ As I learned, the jokeless did all the foul 
and menial work. Miserable men, indeed! I 
have heard of a country in which the social 
dignity and moral intelligence of the man was 
computed by the soap he was wont to outlay 
upon his anatomy. He might be too poor to 
buy the soap; never mind that; it was a terri- 
ble thing, and stung the penniless offender like 
a nettle to call him ‘ the anwashed!’ Now, in 
Turveytop, it amounted to the same degree of 
ignominy to call a man the jokeless! Some of 
these might be in tatters and starving ; well, 
they would ask charity, and how? They would 
say nothing of rags and hunger, but stopping the 
rich, they would despairingly slap the forehead, 
and in a hollow voice, ery ‘No joke!’ Thus, in 
those days of Turveytop, jokes gave dignity to 
the highest offices of the state. Senators and 
magistrates thought of nothing but making a 
joke, of their functions and reputation. They 
had their great reward not only in the admi- 


** And what 
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ration of the people, but in the high degree of 
mental expression and physical beauty which 
their genius, constantly exercised, inevitably 
awarded them.” 

“Have jokes such benign power upon their 
makers?” we asked. 

** Unquestionably,” answered the Hermit, 
startled at the question. ‘Take a sulky fellow, 
with a brow ever wrinkled at the laughing 
hours, let them laugh ever so melodiously— 
who looks with a death’s head at the pleasant 
fruits of the earth heaped upon his table— 
who leaves his house for business as an ogre 
leaves his cave for food—who returns home 
joyless and grim to his silent wife and creeping 
children,—take such a man, and, if possible, 
teach him to joke. Why, sir, ’twould be like 
turning a mandril into an Apollo. A hearty 
jest kills an ugly face. The divine nature of 
man irradiates and. ennobles what at first sight 
seems wholly animal. Whata mighty joker was 
Socrates! Yes, joker, sir; and rightly have the 
sculptors imagined that knotty countenance, 
sublimed and sweetened by the laughing spirit 
within! Now, the jokeless of Turveytop—as it 
was related to me—became physically forlorn ; 
the sympathy of mind and flesh was so active. 
Hence, they were drudges, scavengers, bone- 
grubbers, pickers-up of old rags and iron, bearers 
of burdens, outcasts, miserable creatures ;—the 
jokers all the while sitting high in place, their 
cheeks greasy with the marrow of the earth, 
their eyes twinkling with its nectar.” 

“Strange, indeed !” we cried. 

“* Aye, sir,” said the Hermit, “for there are 
places in which, nine times out of ten, your 
joker is the lean drudge, and the dull fellow 

as the pot-belly, the purple nose, and the full 
purse.” 

“And now, sir, for the civil war in Turvey- 
top? You say it was pleasantly ended ?” 

“In this fashion,” said the Hermit, “ if I have 
heard the legend truly. The two armies, in 
high conceit with their murderous weapons— 
for until that time there had been no men- 
killing engines known in Turveytop—lusted for 
the fight. Now, sir, you have heard or read of the 
vast concern shown by the gods of the heathen 
in the battles of their favourite soldiers—as if, 
for instance, you and I should have pet emmets 
in the bloody struggle for an ear of barley. 
Indeed, whether or no, man will make his gods 
shoulder the knapsack with him: he will make 
them enter the breach, fire the town, clap‘a 
ready hand upon moveables; knock a wayward 
householder on the head, and after, take enjoy- 
ment in the cellar, the larder, and the chamber. 
Man will, as I say, take his gods campaigning 
with him; and, sir, it must be owned, scurvy 
treatment they ofttimes meet with at his hands. 
When he has laboured profitably in the blood 
harvest, he gives them money for their good- 
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will and support; and, alas, poor gods! with 
swaggering, blaspheming impudence, thanks 
them for his good fortune in robbery and 
slaughter. To hear of certain thanksgivings 
for successful battle, should we not believe that 
the devil had made Ais Adam, and that the 
slaughtered creatures were children of the de- 
mon handiwork, begotten by the evil prin- 
ciple, to be zealously attacked and butchered 
by the progeny of him who walked and talked 
with God in Paradise? It would seem thus; 
but it is not so. No, we are children of one 
Father, and when we have killed some thou- 
sand brethren or so, why with unwashed hands 
and demure faces, we thank God for his good 
help in the fratricide. In the outside world of 
brazen brows, there is no impudence like the 
impudence of what men call religion.” 

“Still, sir,” we urged, ‘you wander from the 
battle of Turveytop.” 

“Right: to wander is a besetting sin of mine. 
Keep we now to the story. - Well, sir, the two 
armies were about -to fight, when the God of 
Joking—whose: shrine had been sadly despised 
and neglected in preparation for the war—re- 
solved to put an end to.the wickedness, and so 
to bring ie Turveytopians back again to jests 
and reason. Whereupon, as the story runs, 
the God Jocus repaired to a high hill near the 
battle-field, and seating himself cross-legged on 
its summit, called his thousands of servants 
about him, giving them due orders for their 
goodly work. The god surveyed the hosts below 
him with a wan smile, and then clapping his 
hands to his sides, he laughed a laugh of thun- 
der. On this, the trumpets brayed once, and 
once only, and the armies engaged. In a mo- 
ment the god saw that his sprites—there were 
immortal thousands, though born of human 
brains—had done his wise behest. There was 
no smoke—no fire. The great guns were dumb 
—the muskets undischarged ; for be it known 
to you, sir, that the Turveytopians had at the 
time all the weapons since invented in our 
miniature world. Then you might have seen 
the soldiers charge, and their brittle bayonets 
break harmless against the bellies of the foes: 
then would some seize their weapons, and with 
the butt-end strike the enemy in the teeth. And 
the enemy stood and licked their spe Where- 
fore, you will ask? I will tell you. The musket- 
stock was no longer walnut-wood ; but, by the 
benignity of the great God Jocus, a thing of 
savoury sausage-meat, calling up the spirit of 
enjoyment in the heart of man, as it smote 
his nostril. In this way, sir, all things were 
changed. Here you would see a soldier take 
a cartridge from his box, and with bloody and 
sepulchral looks bite the cartridge-end. At 
that moment the face changed to sweet- 
ness and content; for, the cartridge bitten, a 
delicious cordial flowed into the mouth of the 
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biter, and winding about his stony heart, melted 
it into human jelly. Here you would see a 
grenadier sucking a bayonet, asa nursling sucks 
a lollipop; and wherefore?—The great God 
Jocus had turned the deadly weapon into sugar- 
candy. In another place you might behold 
the small drums turned into pots of jelly, and 
the little drummer-boys eating therefrom, and 
painting their downy faces with raspberry and 
currant of more than martial red. Big drums 
took the shape and flavour of rounds of beef; and 
in a thought, the kettles were buffaloes’ dried 
humps. The pioneers’ caps became wine-cool- 
ers, and their aprons napkins of damask. Grey- 
headed officers swallowed their own swords, 
turned into macarone. A cymbal player was 
seen to devour his cymbals, suddenly changed 
into ratafia paste. What had been gunpowder 
was eaten by the handful as small saccharine 
comfits; cartridge-bullets were candied plums, 
and gave great pleasure both to horse and foot. 
Well, sir, it is not to be thought that discipline 
could survive temptation such as this. No, sir: 
at first there was vast astonishment; then a low 
murmur: of delight ran through either host; 
then there was a mighty smacking of lips; and 
then the opposing armies laughed a tremendous 
laugh, ead: embraced. On this a solemn cachin- 
nation escaped the great God Jocus, who, un- 
crossing his legs, vanished. The news flew 
among the women of Turveytop, who, coming 
and bringing their children to the field, made 
merry with the army. A banquet was resolved 
upon; it was but rightful thanksgiving to the 
benevolent Jocus, whose noble practical jest 


had saved the blood of Turveytop; and more, 
had provided, yea, in the very engines of war, 
the wherewithal to comfort the bowels and 
rejoice the heart of man. The substance of 
dried meats was found in gun carriages; deli- 
cious cheeses were in the wheels; and pikes and 
halberds were nought more deadly than atte- 
nuated sausage, pungent and aromatic. The 
great guns, too—charged as it was thought with 
agony and death for thousands—contained 
nothing more mischievous than ruby wine. The 
cannon shot, turned to corks, were now with- 
drawn; and the armies ate and drank, and 
laughed and sang, and danced, and gave hearty 
thanks to the great God Jocus.” 

“And so the matter ended ?” 

“ Even so, sir,” replied the Hermit; ‘‘ the 
field whereon the armies met was called, from 
that time, the Field of the Sage and Onions, 
those vegetables from that very day abounding 
there. And in memory of the time, the Turvey- 
topians, in solemn procession, once a year gather 
of the produce to stuff their geese. You smile, 
sir. Think you, sir, it is not better to pull an 
onion than to pluck laurel? There are fewer 
tears drawn by homely scallion than by the 
green leaf.” 

‘‘A strange freak, sir,” we said, “of the 
God Jocus! It was at that we smiled.” 

“A strange, yet mighty benevolence !” cried 
the Hermit. ‘‘ Would that he—or some kindred 
beneficence—could descend upon carnivorous 
war, when and wheresoever it should purpose to 
feed, and turn its carving sword to sugar !” 
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Once thou wast what thou art not now, 
The beauty of May morning ; 

Soon as the sunbeam lit thy bough 
With smiles of early dawning, 

Children came to ene posies, 
The bee to sip thy flower, 

‘When as yet no summer roses 
Adorn’d the cottage bower. 

Then didst thou rule in queenly pride, 
Pale but peerless hawthorn tree, 

And ev'ry scented breeze that sigh’d 
Told the love it bore for thee. 

The small bird came, a yearly guest, 
To thy impervious screen, 

In hicks the schoolboy left her nest 
And the sky-blue eggs unseen. 

The violet dark and cowslip fair 
Neath thy shade were ever found, 


Where the fluttering noon-tide air 
Sent the dew-drops pattering round. 
At eve fond lovers oft would meet, 
Ling’ring ’neath thee until night ; 
When glow-worms kindling at their feet 
Warn’d them of their homeward flight.— 
But never more beneath thy shade 
Shall the village maiden rest, 
For darkly are thine arms array’d 
’Gainst the sun-light of the west. 
And a are leafless, sad, and drear— 
And the coming of sweet May 
Will cause no blossoms to appear, 
Cluster’d on a wither'd spray. 
It matters not—remembrance will 
Paint thee as thou once hast been, 
And the old thorn upon the hill 
Yet in mem’ry shall be green. 
G. Perry. 
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yi 
IRMINGHAM is indeed a remark- 
able place, in the midst of remarkable 
and interesting scenery—so close 
td other counties that an hour’s walk will carry you 
into the lovely and luxuriant Worcestershire, or the 
densely populated Staffordshire, interesting alike from 
its amazin eee resources, and for its industrious, 
tient, ill-pai le. 
a mile a oe fay town, and we come upon the 
road to Hales Owen (or Yell’s, as it is called by the 
natives) and in view of the loveliest valley in the world, 
albeit they are many: as far as the charmed eye can 
reach, are soft, swelling, green hills, quiet shady lanes, 
little valleys with the bright sparkling waters of a canal 
glancing now and then in a blink of sunshine, village 
spires peeping up from groves of trees, while here and 
there the curling smoke arises from farm houses so re- 
mote, and so secluded, that wandering only a hundred 
yards from the turnpike road, we can scarcely fancy 
ourselves in busy England; the startled hare and rabbit 
dart across our path, the wood-pigeon cooes in the tall 
trees, while, in the back-ground, giving an exquisite 
Anish to the ecene, arise the blue-tinted hills of the 
Lickey, Clent, and Malvern. 
Here Shenstone wrote—here he lived—for here are 
his farefamed Leasowes, a perfect garden of beauty— 
with every diversity of landscape stretched out to the 





admiring eye: in this soft and lovely climate people dive, 
too, to a good old age; and (for there is a reverse to 
this picture) here, people—too many, alas—live until 
life is a burden, for here, in the midst of God’s bounty 
and loveliness, stalks the curse of poverty—the whole 
population of this beauteous region being, without 
distinction of sex, nailers, a name at once descriptive 
of all poverty and wretchedness. Everywhere cottages 
and mud hovels meet the eye in the most picturesque 
situations, built up of such incongruous materials, and 
in such dilapidation, as would rejoice the heart of a 

ainter—but to plain prose, appear neither more nor 
less than utter distress and poverty. 

To each of these cottages or hovels is attached a shed 
for the forge; and here may be seen the maid, the 
matron, the young, the old, the strong and the weak, 
working from early dawn till long after “ dewy eve,” 
—perhaps not able to sell their day’s work at any price; 
perhaps, next day, wandering with a bagful to our 
town, begging at every shop door that we would buy 
them, or in the majority of cases receiving from four- 
pence halfpenny to sixpence for their long day’s work, 

This state of existence, for it cannot be called living, 
precludes instruction, —that blessing being confined to 
the inhabitants of this “ happy a, while children; 
they are, while children, taught at Sunday schools im- 
perfectly to read and write, but there their education 
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ceases—for from the time that they have strength 
enough to hold a hammer, their doom is fixed. Many 
a slight and graceful girl have I seen wielding a ham- 
mer, who would have much better become the benches 
of a day-school, both from her tender age and delicate 
form, clad in a coarse woollen petticoat, a rough hand- 
kerchief covering her bosom as protection from the 
sparks of red-hot iron, and sufficiently disclosing her 
stays and shift-sleeves. The only little display of femi- 
nine vanity attempted, is in the arrangement of her 
hair: no time to spare for curling and braiding, she 
is a gainer in appearance from her smooth unadorned 
tresses; and the poor nailer girl may be forgiven the 
bit of coquetry with which she keeps the door half shut 
to hide her poor attire, while she peeps out on hearing 
the sound of approaching wheels. Alas! poor girl, 
well she knows, despite her now graceful and flexible 
form, before she is thirty years old, she will be bent to 
the shape of the anvil at which she now works, singing 
with all the light-heartedness of youth. 

She cannot extricate herself—for all the girls round 
her are nailers, or (until very lately) work in coal-pits. 
She cannot be a servant—for her hovel never required 
household work, and she knows nothing of it; while 
her talents as a cook have never been tested farther 
than potatoes and bacon. She has no alternative ; 
she exists, and works on, as all the district do, until 
she becomes a crippled, starved and miserable object, 
living in the midst of beauty with the slightest appre- 
ciation of it, in the midst of plenty without partaking 
of it, and with no other notion of the power of God 
than that he is the inflicter of her present hard fate, 
which if she bears without murmuring, she may, by 

ibility, obtain some future reward. 

And with all the boast of superior intellect, the men 
are the same ignorant, hardworking, helpless, starved 
objects as the women; from the constant habit of 
stooping over their work, they are not above half as 
tall at fifty as they were at twenty. In the close 
neighbourhood of some of the finest saline springs in 
the kingdom, they are dirty and neglectful of their 
persons. It may be urged in extenuation of this, that 
the baths being rented of Lord Dudley, a charge is 
made for admission by the tenant, which, of course, 
they are totally unable to pay; but, if a disposition 
were shown by the inhabitants to avail themselves of 
the boon, his Tordship's liberality is too well known to 
doubt that every facility would be afforded even to the 
very poorest. Thus they vegetate on, with no in- 
struction, no amusement, no relaxation, no luxury but 
tobacco, which is used by both sexes and all ages. 

Sauntering along one of the lanes, I stopped at a 
well known smithy, and asked the girl if she had ever 
heard of Shenstone ? 

‘‘ The ould conjurer, he has made songs and verses, 
and put up seats under the trees for folks to sit and 
look at the fields !” 

“T suppose you mean the same—do you ever walk 
through Ee Leasowes on a Sunday?” 

“Not I. I bin so tired, and my arms aching so 
with my week’s work, that I mostly lies abed Sundays, 
till toward night sometimes I goes to meetin’.” 

She picked up a short black pipe. I remarked, 
“*T was sorry to see so young a girl smoke.” 

“Perhaps you’d smoke too, if you hadn’t nothing 
else.” God knows, perhaps I should. 


“But I thought women’s luxury was tea?” 

“Yes, when they can get it; hereabouts we drinks 
peppermint tea; real ¢ea is dear, you know, and we 
earns no money scarce: I sometimes think I'd better 
hang myself than live to grow old.” 

“But I heard you were about to be married?” 

“* Well,and it’s time: he’s but a rough sort of blade, 
and J dare say I shall have to work as hard then as 
now, but I shall perhaps get more to eat; for I don’t 
mind telling you—and I'm sure it is no sin, like 
thieving any thing elsee—but he often catches hares 
and them things that swarm about here, and so he 
gets a little more than always nailing. Do you think 
it wicked ?” 

“Tcan’t say J think it wicked; but he might be 
found out, you know.” : 

“Ah, so he might—well, we mun take our luck ; 
we can’t go on in this way.” 

A whole sermon on the sin of poaching would not 
make me believe it was a sin, if, like this poor girl, I 
never tasted animal food from one year’s end to another. 

How easy for wise men to make laws, and how easy 
for virtuous men to declaim upon the necessity of 
obeying those laws; but how frail a barrier are they, 
when hungry desperation stands arrayed against them! 

The character of the scenery entirely changes on 
approaching the confines of South Staffordshire ; and 
with it, also, change the occupation, habits, and 
manners of the people. Lanes, instead of being plea- 
sant and shady, become mere ravines, as if in some 
convulsion of the earth the solid rock had been rent 
asunder; the land becomes broken into little abrupt 
round hollows, clearly indicating the nature of the sub- 
terranean operations going on all round ; fields, though 
all hill and hollow, are exceedingly fruitful—the heat 
of the soil producing the best and most luxuriant crops; 
and though now advancing into a manufacturing dis- 
trict, all sounds and signs of bustle are shut out in the 
calm peacefulness of the scene, until mounting a short 
hill, or turning a sharp corner, unexpectedly appears 
one of those hives of human industry and skil for 
which the whole county is celebrated. 

No longer do ‘* hedge-rows green” divide the fields 
and fence in the garden plots. Cinders piled one 
upon the other supply the place; not cinders such as 
we see in parlour grates—but huge masses of calcine 
from which the iron ore has been extracted. Instead 
of mud-built or thatched cottages, the sheds and out- 
houses are built up of this material, and often roofed 
with plates of iron; and when the chinks are well filled 
up, are certainly more comfortable, and are not unsightly 
to the eye. Here and there are small brick buildings 
something like beehives, to warn the heedless from 
approaching, for they indicate the mouth of an ex- 
hausted mine, and the earth is always treacherous 
even after many years. 

Similar structures of a larger size are placed near 
the opening of every coal-pit for the accommodation of 
the miners ; tram-roads intersect the ground in every 
direction; and in many places, steam issues from fis- 
sures and holes in the banks, so hot as to make it 
painful to hold the hand in it for a moment. Such is 
the difference in general appearance within four miles, 
—and in the inhabitants is.as great achange. Instead 
of rude cottage panei the houses are decorated with 
staring colours; window-shutters are painted in the 
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strongest contrasts of blue and brickdust; iron scroll- 
work painted green serves for curtain, while a range 
of garden pots of the brightest red are generally 
placed on a shelf half way up the window. 

Instead of the mild, low accent in which the nailers 
of the valley speak, the tone is loud and harsh, and 
the dialect scarcely to be understood except by long 
acquaintance with the county. I remember, when a 
child, being electrified by a smart slap on the shoulder, 
accompanied with ‘‘Ou’se na ate, wanch?” which 
being interpreted meant an hospitable inquiry, why I 
did not eat more. 

“* Maither,” bawls a damsel from a house door to 
her mother in the fields opposite, ‘ whae’s ma fey- 
ther’s porridge cup?” 

“ O’er anunst the steairs,” shouts the matron inreply. 
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The use of nicknames is universal, and the droll 
applicability of many of them speaks much for the 
natural humour by the natives, while their 
honesty is proverbial; so high is the tone of moral 
feeling (except in one small corner of this region, the 
limits of which are so clearly defined, that even mar- 
Tiages out of it are rare), that no attempt at palliation 
or extenuation of it is ever made. 

How sorrowful to reflect that such a people should 
neither receive a fair reward for their labour, nor more 
instruction than they can gather while children at the 
Sunday schools ! 

Heavy indeed is the satire presented by South Staf- 
fordshire to that false philanthropy which sends 
teachers and aids of all kinds to distant lands—for- 
getting to look at home. 
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AN INCIDENT oF 1843. 


BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Brancuine off from one of those wide, leading, ever- 
crowded streets, which are aptly called the arteries of 
the metropolis, is a certain insignificant turning, which, 
not even boasting itself as a thoroughfare, is seldom 
remarked by the hurried pedestrian, unless he have 
business in one of the half dozen dull, dingy looking 
houses which rise on each side of the avenue. Yet at 
one corner, with windows embracing both sides of the 
house, is a certain shop, which may be called linen- 
draper’s, hosier’s, glover’s, or, if you will, an outfitting 
warehouse—so varied and crowded does the merchan- 
dize seem. Perhaps, however, my readers will better 
understand the description if I call it a ticketing shop. 
Yes, there are doubtless at this moment suspended 
the Brobdignag tickets, expressive of shillings, accom- 
panied by microscopic pence; while ribbons, gloves, 
and other trifling wares, are placed temptingly for- 
ward, decorated with legible inky intimations of pence, 
which on a nearer inspection one finds incumbered with 
mystical figures, traced as it appears by an HH. 

encil, and signifying three farthings. The shop door 
hos the great thoroughfare; the private door is in 
the narrow, unfrequented street. The latter is but 
little used ; and on the step of it, on a certain day, last 
October, were seated two meanly clad women. Both 
were apparently in abject poverty—nay, they might be 
mendicants—for aught the passer-by could tell; yet if 
he paused a moment, and his eyes had the privilege 
of direct communication with his understanding, he 
would feel assured that they were very different beings. 
Companions, associates, they might be, and were, the 
strange fellow-labourers which adversity yokes toge- 
ther; but this was all. 

The younger of the two, who looked about five and 
thirty years of age, and whose tattered apparel was 
black, was weeping bitterly, and rocking to and fro on 
the cold stone in her anguish. The countenance of 
the other seemed one that had heen distorted by many 


a violent passion; and, moreover, was not unused to 
the debasing influence of intemperance. 

“* Mary Morris,” said the latter, addressing her com- 
panion, “I wonder you can be such a fool—to grieve 
about one of them rich people! Let them sicken, and 
die; what should we care? For my part, I like to see 
them suffer, and know they are miserable ; it’s a com- 
fort, that it is.” 

‘Oh, Hannah, don’t talk so,” said the other, 
through her tears. 

«But I shall talk so. Don’t they grind us down to 
what we are? You say, it is the shopkeepers, and that 
the ladies know nothing about the price we get. I say, 
they ought to know.” 

They don’t think.” 

* But they ought to think.” 

«Well, Hannch, don’t let us quarrel.” 

“That is what you always say when you are crying 
and moping. Only yesterday, said I to myself, she’s 
getting over Nancy’s death; and though we may be 
next door to starving, we sha’n’t have crying and wail- 
ing from morning to night.” 

“Getting over Nancy’s death! Oh, God, have 
mercy!’? And the wretched, childless widow raised 
her thin hands and streaming eyes to Heaven.—“O 
God, have mercy!”’ she continued, “ though unworthy 
am I to ask it.” 

*< Well,” returned the other, “I think we had better 
go home—such a home as it is :—two chairs, and an 
empty cupboard ; three sticks and a handful of cinders; 
two cups and a broken teapot; a kettle without a 
handle; two forks and one knife ;—that’s all, isn’t 
it?” 

“ You forget the bed—her gift.” 

‘© Well, it was a bed which we were not used to, 
that made us oversleep ourselves, and so lose a day’s 
work.”” , 

** Cruel |”? murmured the widow—“ because we were 
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five minutes beyond the hour. But does it not prove,” 
she continued, in a firmer voice, “‘ that the customers 
know nothing of the pay we get; because it must be 
to avoid our seeing them, that they give out the work 
before eight o’clock.” 

“Tf it had not been for our coming this afternoon to 
see if they’d advance us a shilling on next week’s work,” 
muttered the elder woman, “‘you’d never have known 
who bought the shawl—I am sure I wish you didn’t.” 

“Oh, Hannah!” said the widow Morris, “be 
human—be what you were five years ago, when first 
I knew you, or, when long after that, you and I and 
my blessed child, first made one room our home.” 

‘*Now, don’t preach.” 

‘I would rather ATONE.” 


Very different was the scene that might have been 
witnessed only half a dozen streets distant from that 
cold damp step, where the shivering women held their 
strange discourse. A party of three—father, mother, 
and daughter—had just finished dinner; and though 
twilight was now fast deepening into night, they had 
not asked for candles, but were content with the 
cheering rays of a bright fire, which, as almost the 
first fire of the season, was doubly enjoyable. They 
were something better than a merry trio—they were a 
happy one; the clouds of adversity which for three 
years had darkened the world to them, had lately 

assed away, and now, with grateful hearts, made 
here and wiser, they basked once more in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and tasted its sweets, as those only 
who have known suffering can do. Mr. Greville was a 
merchant, who, from the unprincipled conduct of his 
partner, had been reduced, three years before, from 
affluence to a penniless condition, Yet he had had 
enough to pay all claimants, so that his honour was 
unscathed ; and my sketch from life has nothing more 
to do with the struggles which followed, than to paint 
their effect upon character. Though there was little 

robability that he would ever again be a rich man, 
late was a rational prospect of ease and competence ; 
and one of the faivaleable lectank he and his family had 
learned, was to be more than content with such a lot. 
His domestic happiness, too, was complete ; for Lucy, 
his only child, was about to wed one every way worthy 
of her, and who, having been tried by adversity, had 
not been found wanting. 

‘It certainly is very delightful,” said Lucy, seating 
herself on a low stool, and leaning her head against her 
mother’s knee, “quite a luxury, once again to have my 
long mornings to myself, to read, or work, or write, 
pay of a practise myself, instead of counting one, 
two, three, to dull children, and suffer the torture of 
wrong notes and faulty time. But all is for the best ; 
I should never have felt it to be a luxury if I had not 
fagged as a music teacher in the manner I have done. 
So do not draw a long face, dear papa; I am a great 
deal wiser and better, and consequently happier, for all 
that has happened. Though, I suppose, r ought not 
to be happy to-day, for I have had my first quarrel 
with Edward.” 

‘Not a very serious one, I think,” said Mr. Gre- 
ville, “or you would not smile about it.” 

«I hope not,” replied the mother, anxiously, “for 
1 always warned you to keep off the first quarrel.” 

“Dear mamma,” said Lucy, pressing her hand, “as 
if we could really quarrel! The truth is, now that 


there is no actual necessity for it, Edward disapproves 
of my vate out by myself; and though I tried to 
make him un bested! the sure protection of a shabby 
dress and old-fashioned bonnet, he only answered, that 
he disapproved of them also. Now, though I have not 
quite given in, we have come to acompromise; I have 
promised never to go out alone, unless there be a real 
necessity for my doing so, and he has m: imously 
left it to my own conscience to decide whether there be 
such a necessity or not.” 

“ Edward is quite right, my child.” 

“Perhaps he is; but after having taught myself, 
and not easily, to feel independent, I seem to have 
lost my liberty. The worst of it is, this point of con- 
science is more binding than a fixed rule ; for instance, 
I wished very much to go and see the poor widow 
Morris, this morning, but I could not prove to my 
conscience that the visit was one of necessity.” 

‘*T want to know more about this Yr woman,” 
said Mrs. Greville. ‘I hope, my dear Lucy, you have 
not been wasting your time, and sympathy, and money, 
upon an impostor.” 

* Little have I had of the last to bestow, and my 
sympathy I could not withhold. That she is not one 
of those faultless heroines of humble life, which are 
found, I suspect, only in novels, I admit ; and if we, 
dear mother, had never known trouble ourselves, I dare 
say my heart would have hardened ee her, when I 
found out she was no such pattern of perfection.” 

“T can hardly fancy,” said Mr. Greville, smiling, 
“ that it is my Lucy, not three and twenty till Christ- 
mas, talking so like a philosopher.” 

“ Better smile than frown, mio padre ; and if you will 
promise not to call me d/ue, when I talk from my heart 
at home, I give you my word I will discourse glibly in 
society on the last new novel, the favourite dancer, the 
elegance of Louis Quatorze furniture, Berlin wool- 
work, and, when the Exhibitions open, of any or all the 
pictures to be found in the Catalogues.” 

“ Although you are no artist ?’ 

“Certainly, for these are considered lady-like 
topics; and though I start, and almost shudder, at 
hearing the daring and opinionated manner in which 
the utterly ignorant and inexperienced talk of drt, 
without their seeming to guess at the subtle genius 
and tedious labour of the artist, I observe there is 
a by-law of society, which forbids a lady conversing 
on many much simpler matters, under the penalty of 
being called Blue.” 

«Pray what do you call simpler matters, my little 
enthusiast ?”” 

“What you call me, papa, a little philosopher 
for talking about, but which seem to me simple 
truths, discoverable by almost involuntary observation 
and reflection. Not, I dare say, that I should ever 
have observed or thought, had I continued the rich 
merchant’s daughter—or at least have not observed or 
thought of the same things. For instance, had I not 
twice a-week, all the spring and summer, left home at 
eight o’clock, I should not have met each morning the 
pee widow Morris, and so could not have observed 

ow she grew thinner and thinner, and shabbier and 
shabbier ; and so could not have thought, when I saw 
her (after missing her for a fortnight) in tattered 
black, and weeping bitterly, that she was in some sore 
affliction ; and thus could never have spoken to her, 
and learned her history.” 
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T always thought her very wrong,” said Mrs. 
Greville, to suffer you to enter her wretched hovel, 
only one day after her child, having died of small-pox, 
had been taken from it.” 

“It was wrong, mamma,” returned Lucy; “ and 
when I discovered of what disease the child had died, 
though it was not till weeks afterwards, I told her 
frankly—almost severely—ofher error. There was no 
denial—no defence on her part; but, for the first 
time, I perceived the marked difference between herself 
and the woman who shares her wretched room. No 
change passed over the face of the latter, unless indeed 
it were not a fancy of mine that she rather smiled 
than otherwise, as she bent over her work. On the 
contrary, poor Morris trembled and wept, as if some 
new feeling were awakened in her heart, or as if a ray 
vd light had ‘streamed upon her dark mind. Since 

en 

Here Miss Greville was interrupted by a servant 
who entered, saying, ‘“‘ A poor woman, named Morris, 
begged leave to speak to her.” 

“© How very strange!” cried Lucy,— I never gave 
her our address.” 

“‘Let her come in,’ said Mr. Greville,—and in 
another minute the unhappy widow stood before them. 
Paler she was than ever, and either she was grown 
still thinner, and so looked taller; or it might be her 
tattered mourning hung each day closer and closer, 
or perhaps some innate consciousness of acting rightly 





made her figure more erect; and certainly she pos- 
sessed a composure and dignity of manner which 
sensibly interested both Mr. and Mrs. Greville. Yet 


when she began to speak, composure seemed gone, 
for her words were scarcely articulate. 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Greville kindly; “ you are, I 
think, the person for whom my daughter feels very 
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much interested?” And while the lady spoke, her 
husband poured out a glass of wine for the now 
trembling widow. The word and act of kindness 
loosened the floodgates of her soul—tears came to 
her relief—and in a few moments she was able to 
tell her story with some degree of distinctness. 

“You, my lady,” said Mary Morris, addressing 
Lucy in the style which the very humble, to lady or 
no lady, usually adopt—‘ you have often listened to 
my complainings till the tears started to your bright 
eyes; and indeed—indeed—I would not risk calling 
them there again, were it not that what I have to 
tell concerns you.” 

‘© What can be the matter? You alarm me,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Greville. 

‘Under Heaven the danger is over,” continued the 
widow solemnly. ‘I sometimes wonder if I have 
done right in telling her a story of such misery and 
abject want as mine. Yet that is past—she has learnt 
how I sank from being a respectable servant, step by 
step, to the wretched, friendless creature I am. For- 
give me for saying friendless,”’ she proceeded, sonene 
again to Lucy, ‘I shall be so again, and feel as if 
were already. My marriage ten years ago was against 
the advice of those who knew better than myself ; and 
when I found out that my husband was worthless, a sort 
of shame kept me away from all my old associates. 
But human beings cannot live alone in a great city ; 
and from shrinking from his acquaintances as at first 
I did, in time I grew to tolerate them. This was 
my great error. No wonder that when the hour of 
need came, my early and true friends were disinclined 
toaid me. They fad lost faith in me; and though, 
thank Heaven, no one deep sin darkens my conscience, 
a host of circumstances in which I witnessed wrong in 
others, with scarcely an opposition on my part, crowd 














my memory to tell me they were right. I am a good 
needle-woman, and, when my husband died, might 
have supported my child and myself in comfort and 





respectability. 
would be taken to speak for me, where I might have 
procured good work; and wanting daily bread as I 


But there was no one whose word 
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did, I gladly accepted the wretched pittance given 
for what they call slop work. But perhaps, my 
ladies, you do not know what that is?” 

“Indeed they do,” said Mr. Greville; ‘are you 
not aware that several cases of distress have come to 
light, in which the hard usage of the employers is so 
apparent, that the public attention is drawn to the 
subject, and we must hope some increase of remunera- 
tion will be adopted.” 

«I told her so—I told her so,” cried the widow with 
much feeling. “I told her, if the gentlefolks only 
knew how shamefully we were paid,—for work as I 
have done for eighteen hours a day, I could not get 
more than sevenpence,—they would see us righted. 
But she always said no; that ladies and gentlemen 
never bought our sort of work—and that things they 
did buy, they would have at the cheapest, without 
staying to think if it were possible to live by making 
them. All this hardened my heart—which I thought 
had grown dead to every feeling. But it was not 
dead to kindness—the first that had been shown to 
me for years. It was a few weeks before my child 
died, that instead of plain work, I undertook some 
curious knitting in wool according to a certain pat- 
tern. However, the work was so much more tedious 
than I expected, that the lady for whom it was ordered 
made some other purchase instead, which induced the 
shopkeeper to take it on his own hands. And being 
a winter article, never till this morning was it un- 
packed, and exposed in his window for sale.” 

“Go on,” said Lucy, for the widow paused—“ go 
on, I cannot guess what all this leads to.’ 

“ Do you remember?” proceeded Mary Morris, in a 
quivering voice ;—‘‘ do you remember how you trembled 
and turned pale, when you first learned my little Nancy 
had died of aaaitpos we had been too poor to pay 
for her vaccination—and—and—like many others, too 
idle—too thoughtless to take her where it would have 
been done for nothing. Do you remember how you 
reproved me for my negligence, which, perhaps, I should 
have heeded less, had you not told me that you had an 
especial dread of the disease, having lost a dear friend 
by it, who, like yourself, had never been susceptible of 

e usual preventative? Do you remember tow you 
implored me to destroy every article belonging to the 
child? Lady—lady—” cae the widow’s voice rose 
with her emotion—‘ lady, the black and crimson 
knitted shawl you bought this morning was knitted 
in that infected chamber, and even, from our scarcity 
of clothing, was wrapped round my dying Nancy !” 

** Horrible—horrible!”? exclaimed Mrs. Greville, 
starting from her chair, ‘“ Lucy—surely, Lucy, you 
have not worn it?” 

“Be calm, dear mother,” replied Miss Greville, 
with tearful eyes—* I have not even touched it, except 
with my glove.” 

“Thank God!” murmured Mary Morris. 

“It was to be sent home this evening,” continued 
Lucy; “I do not think it is yet come.” 

‘And never will,” returned the widow, “ every par- 
ticle is reduced to ashes.” Y 

“My poor Morris,” said Lucy, touched to the 
heart, “tell us how you have done this—how you 
could do it.” 

‘You will bear with me, while I tell allmy thoughts?” 
and the poor woman felt that her audience was no in- 
different one. ‘I know not what it may be, but I do 


know that a cloud has passed over you, and that, young 
as you are, you have seen sorrow. It was this that 
le your words go to my heart, for they came from 
yours ; it was this that made you wise, oh! so much 
wiser than many that are old. It was this that taught 
me to tell you my griefs, and to own my errors; for 
the very happy—those who have always been happy 
—seldom understand sorrow ; and it is hard to make 
them comprehend the temptations of poverty. It was 
ou who taught me to feel human affection again—for I 
nee that I loved you when I found I rejoiced that your 
eye was brighter, your cheek more rosy, your step more 
light, and your voice more cheerful than before. You 
were leaning on the arm of a handsome gentleman to- 
day, when I saw you admire, through the window, 
that very infected shawl; and I knew by the turn of 
his head that he loved you, and I knew that you would 
not suffer one to look so, if his love were not allowed. 
I saw you go into the shop; I saw the shawl taken 
down ; I peered through the door, and knew that you 
bought it. My heart smote me, but my thoughts 
were too confused for me to act at the moment—nor 
was my conscience thoroughly awakened till after- 
wards. I pictured you sick and suffering. I thought 
even you might die—or I thought you might rise 
changed, disfigured, with beauty for ever gone—and I 
thought, weal the handsome gentleman love you the 
same as now ?—for lady, dear young lady, such thin, 
have been; and the woman who is loved, should che- 
rish her beauty yet more than she who hopes to win a 
heart. Well, all these thoughts struggling in my 
mind made me nearly wild. I went to the shopkeeper, 
and told him the story: he only laughed, until I 
threatened to relate it to you. I afterwards manceuvred 
to sce the parcel, which was packed and directed, 
for as I evidently knew you, it never occurred to 
him that I was ignorant of your address, and so he 
took no pains to conceal it. On my returning him the 
four shillings he paid me for the knitting, and the 
three shillings the material cost, he at last gave it up ; 
and he will tell you a version of the story, taking, no 
doubt, some credit to himself, and beg you to receive 
some other article for the pound at which I saw it 
was priced.” 

“Your conduct,” said Mr. Greville, with emotion, 
“thas in this instance been so admirable, that it ex- 
tenuates a hundred faults. But, in the abject poverty 
you describe, how did you procure the sum of seven 
shillings?” 

«“I—I—pawned the bed the dear young lady sent 
me yesterday.” 

“But you shall sleep on it to-night,” cried Mr. 
Greville, drawing a sovereign from his purse, “with 
an easy conscience, and, I trust, a lighter heart than 
usual.’ 

“It cannot be,” said the widow, calmly—* though 
my heart is lighter, and I am happier than I have been 
for many years. I feel once more that I may dare to 
hope to meet my little Nancy in Heaven—and in this 
world I am resigned to my fate.” 

«What is it you mean ¢” 

“T must tell you the whole truth—though I did 
not mean it—or you will misjudge me. Hannah Wil- 
kins and I have parted—indeed, though we rented the 
room between us, the things are all hers. The scraps 
I had were made away with when poor Nancy lay ill.” 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Greville. with some pene- 
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tration, “she quarrelled with you for parting with the 
bed?” 

The widow bowed her head, and tears again gushed 
forth. 

‘* Whatever present inconvenience may arise to you,” 
continued Mr. Greville, “ I rejoice at the separation ; 
for it is evident to me, that your companion has 
heightened every temptation which has crossed your 
path, and weakened every good resolution that has 
arisen in your mind. Above most things, should rich 
or poor shun such associates. Now that I have 
learned your story, I recognize you as persons of whom 
I chanced the other day to hear something. It may 
be some encouragement for the future, for you to 
know that even the poor pittance you have been able 
to earn, has been in consequence of your better cha- 
racter. Her future is easily seen,—she will sink to 
perfect beggary. But tell me, have you a roof to 
shelter you?” 

“I thought you would have reproached me,” sobbed 
the widow—“ turned me away ‘hom your door. And 
T am used to anger and upbraidings.—I never thought 
I should tell you—I go to-night to ask admission into 
the workhouse.” 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Greville—“ no need for that.” 

“ Suppose,” said Lucy, laying her hand kindly on 
the widow’s arm—‘“ suppose you take the sovereign 
papa has placed before you—recover your bed—hire a 
clean little room to yourself—and. pe 

«We will find some oddments to furnish it,” said 
Mrs. Greville, continuing the speech her daughter had 
hesitated finishing. 

“And you shall make me a shawl, precisely like 
that I bought to-day,” exclaimed Lucy; “and for your 
labour you shall be fairly paid ;—this will be a 
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beginning, till we can find more regular work for 
ou.” 


“T think,” said Mrs. Greville, with a smile that 
made Lucy blush—‘“ I think we alone shall find plenty 
of work for you between this and Christmas,—for a 
wedding without new clothes is like—is like—-.” 

“Christmas without plum pudding,” said Mr. 
Greville, impatient for a simile. 
te Summer without flowers,” cried his more poetical 

fe. 
The widow was too happy for aught save tears, and 
blessings on her benefactors. 

“I wonder,” murmured Mr. Greville, after a long 
pause‘‘—I wonder if, when we cannot be roused to hu- 
manity by the knowledge of suffering, it is decreed that 
we must be frightened into it in self-defence? Little 
he knows, I fear, of the human heart, who has never 
been tempted !” 


Should this sketch from real life meet the eye of a 
child of toil, of want, of penury, not in vain will it 
have been committed to paper, if a sentence therein 
strengthens one good resolve, or loosens one strong 
chain of habit that binds to evil thoughts or bad ex- 
ample. Not in vain, if it makes him understand that 
the rich cannot relieve the want they do not know. 
And oh! not in vain, if it makes some favourite of 
fortune turn with pitying heart and open hand to the 
toil-worn and starving. Not too ambitious for a 
prayer is it, that my simple story may be one of the 
many grains in the heavy balance, to prompt our 
country’s Sages and Senators to plan wisely for their 
humble, oppressed, but industrious countrywomen, 
whose ill-repaid, life-wearing toil, has lately been brought 
to their notice. 


WINTER, THE KING; AND SPRING, THE POET. 


(FROM THE SWEDISH OF VITALIS.) 


BY LEWIS FILMORE. 


Provp and stern on his mountain throne, 
King Winter kept his state ; 

In his cloudy robe, with his icy crown, 
Dark monarch of earth! he sate. 


His aged head was wreathed with snow,— 
With snow like hoary hair ; 

The hills beneath him crouch’d them low, 
In homage round his chair. 


Dread and drear is the monarch’s power, 

And blighting the breath he breathes, — 
But the sternest heart hath its gentler hour, 
As the rock-cleft hideth the moss-borne flower, 

With its pink and tiny wreaths. 


“I will prepare a royal feast” — 
(So spake the monarch’s voice) — 

“That may, such weary ages pass’d, 
My lonely heart rejoice. 


“Then go! ye vassals, hasten forth, 
As on the lightning’s wing, — 

Gather all that is fair of earth ! 
Gather, and to me bring! 


‘<A robe of soft and summer green 
Around my shoulders throw ; 

Of ivy waeally a verdant screen, 
To hide my couch of snow! 


** Unlock the bound and fetter’d stream, 
To run in silver down ; 

Call here the zephyr and the beam, 
To make the flowers their own. 


“And reach me in a foaming cup 
The juice of the southern vine, 
That I may see it flashing w 
In its bright and crystal shrine. 
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‘Call from the sunny lands of song 
The minstrels of the air, 

For I have miss’d and mourn’d too long 
Their notes so silver-clear. 


‘And bear, ye vassals, bear my throne, 
Where flowers may round me spring ; 
T will no longer dream alone, 
That I on earth am king!” 


And low their heads his vassals bow'd 
Before their master’s will ; 

But said, —‘ Thy slaves are not allow’d 
Thy bidding to fulfil. 


“ Hadst thou for gold or treasure ask’d, 
Or the flashing diamond-stone, 

We would for thee our strength have task’d— 
They should have been thine own. 


“ We'll build for thee thy palace walls 
Of crystal clear and bright, 

And hang around thy regal halls 
The rock-borne flowers of light ; 


“Tf so thou wilt!” His face, the king 
In sorrow turn’d away ; 

“Go! I have ask’d ae a thing 
From powers beyond my sway,— 


Stern is my strength, wide my command,— 
But my domain of dread 

Gives but the sceptre to the hand, 
No garland for the head.” 


And as he spoke, the palace wall 

Sprang open with a sudden sound ; 
Again it closed, and in the hall 

‘A beauteous youth was standing found. 
A lofty mien—yet gentle too— 
Told that his birth and power he knew ; 
Yet as to show his skill to charm, 
Tle bore a lyre upon his arm. 


His graceful limbs with strength were strung,— 
Ilis ringlets, bright as sun-touch’d gold, 

Which he behind bim careless flung, 
Waved rich in many a glossy fold. 

With dauntless brow he gazed upon 

Old Winter and his ancient throne ; 

And Winter felt a secret fear, 

As if a rival power were near. , 


Yet first the monarch silence broke ; 

“Speak, youth, and be thine errand told— 
Why hath thy foot our echoes woke?” 

So question’d he the minstrel bold. 


And boldly, too, the answer came,— 
“A Port I—the Spring my name! 
Where’er I go, I bear along 

The life of light, the love of song. 


© But where I dwell, and whence I come, 
I may not tell; ’tis distant far; 

Thou canst not live where I can roam ; 
And when I leave my glowing star, 

As now I do—to cross the main, 

And field and flood and mountain chain. 

I breathe the spell that sets them free 

From all thy icy tyranny. 


“The voices that around me rise, 

Companions of my onward path, 
A greater power within them lies, 

han dwells in all thy stormy wrath ; 

For if my golden lyre I take, 
And if my gentle song I wake, 
The world is soften’d to the strain, 
Aud laugheth forth in flowers again.” 


“Then,” said the monarch, “ wake for me 

The song in which such magic dwells— 
That I may drink its melody, 

And mark the marvel of thy spells.” 
The youthful minstrel touch’d the string, 
And sung unto the agéd king ;— 

And gardens spread and flow’rets sprung 
Around, like visions, as he sung. 


The song was o’er; the minstrel ceased; 
No word the monarch said ; 

But he his hands together press’d, 
And bow’'d his hoary head. 


What should that falling tear-drop speak? 
It did not flow for pain : 

What flush was on that agéd cheek, 
When he raised his head again? 


Take thou, the guerdon is thine own, 
My kingdom take to thee— 

Be thine my diadem and crown, 
My sceptre thine shall be. 


« T'll bend no more beneath the weight 
Of stern and blighting power ; 

I sought in vain, on my thine of state, 
For the love-encircling bower. 


“My heart the joy could never know, 
That love, that song could bring— 
Port, thy hand! Farewell, my throne, 
T'll blend my being with thine own, 

Thou spirit of the Sprine.” 


THORP CLOUD; OR, THE MONASTERY OF DOVE DALE. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 















































Whoever goes to Derbyshire, the Monts Dores ot 
England, will find himself drawn, by its great reputa- 
tation and popularity, to visit Dove Dale, the most 
celebrated of all the beautiful vallies of that part of the 
country, probably as much on account of its being the 
nearest and the first reached, as for its real merits; 
for Monsal Dale, near Bakewell, Darley Dale, near 
Chatsworth, and the fine dales of Hope and Castleton, 
as well as the magnificent gorges of the Peak, which 
more fesemble it in its grandest aspect, may all vie 
with the banks of the Dove in attraction. Still Dove 
Dale has features of its own which cannot but render 
it a favourite haunt, and, like the vallies in the Pyre- 
nees, it is a beauty with many rivals. 

The vale of Matlock itself, from whence tourists 
generally start for this excursion, is, perhaps, the most 
striking of any, with its majestic Tors rising perpen- 
dicularly from the murmuring river Derwent, their 
huge masses clothed with thick and spreading trees, 
and wreaths of iy hanging from their ragged sum- 
mits. Immediately above the bathi on each side rise 
these fine rocks, hemming in the valley and giving it 
the appearance of a fortified spot. The range of the 
Hag Tors, succeeded by those of the Wild Cat, peer 
from the clinging and clustering branches which 
partly conceal them, and seem to make signals to the 
answering heights of Masson opposite, while the 
dark, mysterious, Druid-like piles of the Dungeon 
Tors shroud themselves entirely in a thick, tangled 
wood near, as though they were jealous that modern 
eyes should gaze upon their dark ravines and high 
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Deity whose attributes are now unknown, and the 
tights of whose awful worship are only guessed at. 

It would seem as if the Bath of Matlock were 
destined to remain a secret, guarded as it has been for 
ages by mountains of stone of such gigantic size. 
That which is called the High Tor stands sentinel at 
one extremity, a huge square mass with buttresses 
and towers, and at the other it was necessary to hew 
a way through an enormous roek, in order to obtain a 
passage. The road now by both these sub- 
dued giants, but they still frown angrily on the in- 
truders im their solitude. A huge mountain, opposite 
the cleft which man’s hand has dared to make, looks 
fearfully menacing, as it raises its great height in 
front, as if still inclined to bar the way. Yet here, on 
the very spot most belonging to secret nature, where 
art and coinmerce seem least to find their place, the 
roaring of the impetuous stream, leaping over # bar- 
rier of rocks, announces a phenomenon; and a struc- 
tare, as large as the mighty Tors themselves, lifts its 
broad form, transparent with many windows, and pro- 
claims that trade has usurped, or, at least, divides the 
honour of the place which wanderers in search of 
health alone had sought in former days, , 

Richard Arkwright’s cotton-mill stands close be- 
side the giant Tors, and rivals them in magnitude, 
while his Castle of Willersley crowns the verdant 
hill above the gushing stream, and shows itself, amidst 
the surrounding forest, a memorial of the triumph of 
industry and ingenuity. 

The stranger is startled when told by his guide that 
the beautiful valley he traverses for several le on 
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his way to Dove Dale, is called by the high Roman 
name of Via Gellia: it is true that, thanks to Derby- 
shire simplicity, the classic sound is somewhat altered, 
and the puzzling appellation of Viajelly still more 
perplexes him. This Via is full of beauty, winding 
and turning in graceful uncertainty, and presenting 
its rocky eminences, its small lakes, and its deep 
woods to the admiring eye. 

Then comes a sudden change;—wild moors, without 
a tree, stretch forth their barren bosoms, dotted with 
large dark stones here and there, and sometimes sink- 
ing down into witchlike glens, over which black dis- 
coloured heaps of rocks grimly preside, like the 
watch-towers of ogres, who lie in wait for stragglers 
from the happy valley beyond. These dismal tracts, 
many of which are now redeemed from barrenness, 
and richly cultivated, are placed immediately amongst 
the fine scenes to which they form so great a con- 
trast; and between Via Gellia and Dove Dale occur 
several such. Here formerly stood many Druid altars 
and rocking-stones, which were accustomed, through 
long years, to awe the beholders; but ‘‘ stone hedges” 
being the fashion in Derbyshire, one by one these 
temples have disappeared, and may be traced in their 
remnants alone. 

Everywhere the road sparkles with sparry particles, 
and round Matlock up to the High Peak, the paths 
glitter as if the fairies had strewn them with dia- 
monds ; but as Dove Dale is approached, these indi- 
cations of mines cease. At a certain spot where a 
humble way-side inn appears, the traveller quits his 
vehicle, and here those who are accredited guides are 
in waiting, to conduct the bewildered seeker after no- 
velty. Not that any place can less need a guide than 
Dove Dale, as the path is sufficiently easy and straight- 
forward. 

On a first approach nothing but barren hills of un- 
inviting aspect, without a saad tree, are before the 
view,—no indications appear of the future beauty, and 
for nearly a mile no improvement takes place. All 
this time, as the walk continues, a strange object 
attracts the attention; it is an immensely high pyra- 
midal mountain of several sides, all nearly flat and 
tapering toa point, where on the very summit is placed 
by nature a single pointed grey stone, forming the 
peak. This mountain is covered with short turf, but 
neither tree nor shrub break its monotony, and the 
shape, totally unlike any which surround it, gives it a 
remarkable and surprising effect. This is the cele- 
brated Thorp Cloud, named as one of the curiosities 
of the country. It stands across the valley like a 
huge gate, and the river Dove runs round its foot. 
When the point is reached at which the river appears, 
the valley begins to show signs of beauty. Luxuriant 
foliage runs feathering up the steeps; grey, picturesque 
rocks come forth amongst the trees; and a hundred 
accidents of the ground render it interesting and 
curious. 

The female explorer, whose strength is not equal to 
six miles’ walking, is here recommended a remedy by 
the female guide, whose praises of the valley before it 
shows claims to admiration, somewhat disturb the tran- 
quillity of enjoyment requisite on these occasions; 
but should her arguments avail, and a help, in the 
shape of a pretty quiet donkey, be accepted, she will 
make herself acquainted with an interesting boy of 


little more than seven years of age, who is the pre- 
siding genius of the scene, and who, as patient as his 
animal, plods on beside, leading it by the bridle over 
stony places, as if his fragile arm had power to sup- 
port it, should the sure foot slip at the edge of a 
precipice. 

In passing this road lately, the writer ot this sketch 
made the acquaintance of little Tommy, of whose life 
his grandmother, the guide, recounted the few and sad 
events, After a long struggle through a rough road 
we rested beneath a shady tree, and the great heat 
having given a richer glow to the peach-like cheek of 
little Tommy, and his general appearance bespeaking 
his fatigue, we desired him to sit beside us and share 
our hermit meal. The sigh that accompanied his 
action as he threw himself prone on the turf, and the 
abandonment of his dimpled brown tiny hands to re- 
pose as he loosed the bridle, were touching in the 
extreme. His grandmother, while we paused, took 
out her knitting, and observing our attention much 
attracted to little Tommy, remarked— 

‘Ah! poor child, young as he is, he bas had 
plenty of troubles, if he did but know them; and, no 
doubt, there are many more waiting for him. It’s 
always unlucky to be born within sight of Thorp 
Cloud—his mother and he, too, had the misfortune 
of it.” 

“ Indeed,” saidI; ‘ is that said to be the case?” 

“Qh, there’s no doubt of it,” was the answer. 
“T’ve had twelve children, and Martha was the only 
one born in my cottage, which you might see up there 
amongst the rocks on the other side of the river—just 
facing the great mountain that shuts the valley in. 
We were only lately come to live here then, and I never 
expected to stay so many years. Assoon asI saw that 
strange big rocky hill, I had asort of shudder come 
over me, and was sure it boded no good. My hus- 
band died when my Martha was only five years old, 
and she died in a decline, fretting after her husband ; 
and I have had nothing since to live by but showing 
the valley to strangers. All my own children are in 
different parts, and little Tommy and I live together 
now alone, both father and mother dead; our donkey 
is the best in the valley, and never tires, nor my 
grandson neither in general; but the sun to-day is so 
hot, it is better not to think of going back for an hour 
till the shadows are a little longer.” 

We quite agreed with her, and encouraged her to 
tell us the traditions of the valley, which she did as 
follows:—The reason Thorp Cloud is unlucky is, 
because, in former times, there was a convent on the 
very top of the rock, where strange evil work went on 
amongst the monks. They possessed the right of fish- 
ing in the Dove, and had great possessions in this part 
of the country. Whoever passed through the valley 
was obliged to pay a toll, and they often exacted more 
than persons had any right to give. By degrees, as 
they were unresisted, they grew more and more inso- 
lent, until they were little less than robbers; for several 
of the stoutest used to post themselves at a small 
chapel under the arch of rocks which looks over the 
turn of the stream, and as they could see every one 
that approached, they would hasten down the steep, 
and stop the passenger, demanding his money to 
whatever amount they pleased. 

No representations were of any avail, for they were 
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so rich that they could, at any time, bribe the great 
lords who had castles near, to help them and espouse 
their cause; and they could afford to subscribe such 
large sums to the church when they were applied to, 
that no superior ever took notice of the numerous 
complaints made by those whom they had injured. 

The abbot of the convent was a young man and 
very handsome, and he did not live in any way like a 
churchman, nor observe any of the ordinances of his 
order. He would sometimes be absent for weeks to- 
gether, and it was thought he went to the king’s court, 
and lived in great luxury and splendour, and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he came, no one knowing who 
or what he was. It was suspected that he possessed 
@ secret to renew his youth, for the oldest monk in 
the convent had never seen any change in his ap- 
pearance. 

At some distance from this valley, on one of the 
numerous heights, formerly stood a castle, which be- 
longed to Sir Theobald Vernon, a brave old knight, 
who had two lovely daughters, Barbara and Alice, 
who were the pride of the whole country, and sought 
in marriage far and near: neither of them, however, 
seemed to wish to enter into the state of matrimony ; 
and Alice, on the contrary, had a vocation for the 
church, which her father regretted, as he did not wish 
to part with either. The confessor of the castle was 
considered a very holy man; but he had formerly be- 
longed to the convent of Thorp Cloud, and those who 
knew that community were suspicious of all who 
came from it. He, however, had quitted the brother- 
hood for some reason, and was permitted to reside in 
Sir Theobald’s house, where he was almost wholly a 
recluse, and the fame of his sanctity was extreme. 
His learning was also very great, and the stars and 
heavens were to him an open book, in which he could 
read the destiny of others. 

Late one winter evening, when the snow was fall- 
ing, and the bleak wind howled over the rocky moors, 
a traveller rung at the castle bell, and entreated shel- 
ter for the night. He was admitted, and found to be 
a knight of graceful and prepossessing appearance, 
and evidently, by his bearing, of gentle birth. 

He represented that he had been benighted on his 
way, and knew not whither he had qiayel 3 but when 
Sir Theobald came to converse with him, it appeared 
that it was to his castle that he was on his journey, in 
order to deliver letters from his father, an old com- 
panion in arms of Sir Theobald. 

The meeting was very cordial—the more so from 
being unexpected; and the young knight was detained 
as a visitor for several days, during which time he had 
opportunities of seeing the two ladies frequently, and 
it was evident that Barbara had made a deep impres- 
sion on him; in fact he was not long before he de- 
manded her in marriage of her father, who was pleased 
with the project, for he was a person of great wealth 
and condition. The fair object of his attachment was 
far from insensible to his attentions, and gave her free 
consent to the wishes of her father and lover. It was 
agreed that the young knight, who was called Sir 
Everard De Clare, should return with a proper retinue, 
m a short time, and claim his bride: certain arrange- 
ments were entered into and preliminaries settled, 
after which Sir Everard took his leave. 

A few weeks only had elapsed, when he returned 
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with a great many followers, splendidly attired: he 
brought letters from his father, regretting his illness, 
which prevented him from coming in person to be 
present at his son’s marriage, but sending his blessing 
and a magnificent present. c 

Father Laurence, the confessor, performed the 
nuptial ceremony, and Sir Everard and his beautiful 
bride departed from the castle, followed by a numerous 
train, al brilliancy and gaiety. 

They had been gone but twelve days, when Sir 
Theobald arose one morning very ill at ease, having 
had a dream of a strange nature, which greatly dis- 
turbed him. He thought he saw his daughter Barbara 
chained to the wall of a dungeon, and weeping bit- 
terly, clasping her hands, and calling to him for help. 
He named this dream only to Alice, who endeavoured 
to reassure him, but in vain : he resolved to follow his 
daughter, and ascertain if any ill had befallen her, 

Accordingly he quitted his castle, determined to 
go at once to the abode of Sir Everard, which was at 
a considerable distance. It was more than sixteen 
years since he had visited his old friend, who had been 
Jast to him about five years before, and at that time 
they had spoken of the alliance of their children: he 
had not seen young Everard since he was a boy till 
they had lately met, and the wishes of both fathers 
were accomplished in the manner related. 

He travelled without attendants and in a gloomy 
mood, for he could not divest his mind of a certain 
terror respecting his daughter. When he came at 
length within sight of Thorp Cloud, at the entrance of 
the Valley of the Dove, suddenly his bridle was 
seized by no civil hand, and he was ordered to pay the 
accustomed toll; but, while he searched for his purse 
to comply with the demand, a voice near exclaimed, 
‘It is the man we expected,” and he was instantly 
dragged from his horse and carried off he knew not 
whither. 

Meantime many days had elapsed, and the Lady 
Alice heard no news of her father; and still as time 
wore on he returned not, until her fears amounted to 
terror, and she imparted her alarm to Father Lau- 
rence, entreating his advice and assistance. 

‘‘Some evil, doubtless, has happened to your 
father,” said he; ‘‘ would that prayers might avert 
it! I will consult the stars, and endeavour to gain 
some clue to the mystery.” 

After some time the confessor informed the lad 
that he found by his art that danger hung over both 
Sir Theobald and his daughter Barbara, and that the 
only hope of their being rescued from it was for Alice 
to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Well, beneath the 
rocks of the Twelve Apostles, in Dove Dale, there to 
offer up her prayers and entreaties to be enlightened 
as to their fate. The holy man offered to accompany 
her on her expedition ; and, impatient as she was to 
attempt the relief of those so dear to her, Alice imme- 
diately made ready for her journey. : 

The evening before their intended departure, just 
as she was preparing to retire to her chamber, a ring 
at the castle bell announced a visitor. On the portal 
being opened, a knight appeared, who desired that 
his name should be announced to Sir Theobald as. Sir 
Everard de Clare. Alice received the announcement 
with an exclamation of delight, as she expected to 
hear news of her father; but great was her amaze- 
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ment ‘when a stranger entered the hall, and bowing 
low, expressed his sorrow to find that her father was 
absent, and his apologies for intruding on her privacy. 

Alice was amazed: “‘ How!’’ said she; ‘‘ did not 
my servants announce you as Sir Everard de Clare ?— 
are you of the same name and lineage as my sister's 
hushand?” 

The young Knight smiled. ‘‘ J am the only son of 
my father’s house,” said hes ‘‘ and require him to 
present me, stranget as I am, to his old companion in 
arms; my father is on his way, and my impatience 
alone caused me to precede him. I hear the sound of 
his horse’s feet even now in the court below: our 
ignorance of this country is the reason that we arrive 
at so unseasonable an hour.” ‘ 

Alice remained transfixed to the spot with amaze- 
ment, while the doors flew open, and the father of Sir 
Everard appeared, and approaching her, repeated his 
son’s regrets for Sir Theobald’s absence. 

“ Alas !’’ said Alice, ‘¢ what is the meaning of this ? 
—what fatal mistake has occurred! It is but a 
month since my sister was married in this castle to Sir 
Everard de Clare, and is now departed with her hus- 
band to his domain. My father’s anxious care for 
her, excited by a fearful dream, caused him to 
nie them ;—what vision is this which so bewilders 
me?” 

It soon became apparent to the unfortunate girl 
that they had been betrayed by some impostor, and 
that both her father and sister were the victims of a 
deep-laid plot for their injury. She feared to trust her 
new guests, for she had no means of ascertaining the 
truth, and they might be as false as the former 
strangers : her doubts were however dissipated on this 
head by the testimony of several of the servants who 
had seen the elder Sir Everard on his late visit to the 
castle, 

What was now to be resolved on was the difficulty, 
for conjecture was but perplexing. ‘I will,” said 
Alice, “ put my project into execution, and visit the 
Holy Well—Heaven will, perhaps, direct what should 
be done.” 

Accordingly Father Laurence, who appeared to feel 
deeply for her distress, agreed that he would be her 
guide to the valley where the well was situated, and 
they set out. : 

Ola Sir Everard, however, was uneasy that she had 
determined on thé step: he was a soldier, had lived 
much in the world, and had little faith in the miracles 
which the church enjoined to be believed. 

“« My counsel is,” said he to his son, “ that we take 
a stout band with us, and follow the path of the lady 
—these are not times when monks and females can 
travel safely, when knights like Sir Theobald meet 
with dangers.” 

They resolved consequently to provide themselves 
with arms and men; and, without letting the object of 
their care know of their intent, to watch her journey 
and be ready in case she and her guide should be 
molested. 

Alice and the monk set forth on foot, in humble 
guise, and took their way to the holy fountain of the 
Twelve Apostles, which they reached after much 
fatigue. The beautiful well of transparent water was 
surrounded with flowering shrubs, and situated in a 
sequestered nook, on a small promontory in the 
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centre of the River Dove, which was there so shallow 
as to be any forded. Alice knelt by the side of the 
water and offered up her prayers. 

“Stay here, my child,” said Father Laurence, 
“while I absent myself for a little space and offer my 
pos at the chapel of Our Lady on yonder height. 

emain you in meditation, imploring the Divine aid 
till I return.” 

The daughter of Sir Theobald obeyed his injunc- 
tions, and, with tears and sobs, ut! her entreaties 
to the Holy Apostles to enlighten her on the subject 
most interesting to her heart. 

Suddenly she lifted up her head at a sound near 
her, and beheld, close at her side, the false Sir Eve- 
rard who had married her sister. 

‘«Be not alarmed, lovely Alice,” said he calmly, 
as she faintly shrieked, ‘* you are the victim of delu- 
sion—I know all—Barbara and myself, as well as our 
father, have been nearly sacrificed to a base plot, but 
we are all safe. Follow me, if you would behold those 
for whom on prayers have just arisen, and see them 
happy and in security.” 

Bewildered and amazed, Alice knew not what to 
believe, or how to act: the young man continued to 
assure her of his truth, and begged her to have confi- 
dence in him; and, taking her hand, drew her from 
a. cue Hardly, however, had they crossed the 
ittle ford when, from a projecting rock, a 
rushed down and seized the Sena Sir Tea 
while he who had proclaimed himself the true one, 
appeared with his father at a little distance. 

The false knight defended himself vigorously, and 
called loudly for assistance, at the same time the 
chapel bell above rung violently, making the valley echo 
with the sound; and while he was still resisting odds, 
a large party of the soldiers of the Convent of Thorp 
Cloud suddenly appeared, and hurrying forward, en- 
gaged with the men of the castle. They speedily 
rescued their friend and chief, for such the false Eve- 
rard appeared to be; and, after a long struggle, their 
superior numbers were found too much for the sup- 
porters of Alice, and the latter, carrying the lady with 
them, were obliged to fly. 

Arrived at the castle, they held consultation as to 
what had better be done ;: it was now evident to both 
father and son, that the impostor was no other than 
the redoubted Abbot of Thorp Cloud ; and it seemed 
but too plain that the Lady Barbara and Sir Theobald 
had both fallen his victims. Father Laurence’s dis- 
appearance also included him in their suspicion. 

ut though they were aware of all this, yet the 
difficulty was to know where to look for redress. The 
Abbot’s wealth and power made him the terror of the 
country far and near, and his su were nu- 
merous and much more influential than Sir Everard or 
any of his friends. An appeal to royal justice was the 
only chance left them, and that they at length re- 
solved on. 

King John was then monarch of England, and 
though a prince without religion or morality, he was 
avaricious to a degree which caused him to stop at 
nothing likely to replenish his coffers; it was true 
that the Abbot’s friendship might be useful in supply- 
ing him with treasure, but not to the amount that the 
confiscation of his monastery and the obtaining all the 
ill-gotten wealth of the community was sure to do. 
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The church, however, always ready to screen her 
sons, would doubtless step forward in the Abbot’s 
defence; but all the nobles in the land would be 
likely to espouse their quarrel, as the outrage they 
complained of had been committed on one of the 
privileged class, and not merely on a peasant or yeo- 
man,whose wrongs would scarcely have interested them. 

It was a long and perilous journey to Eltham 
Palace, where King John then resided; but the father 
and son resolved to set out, the Lady Alice being in their 
company, as they felt her safety could not be secured 
if she were left behind. 

*. * * ° 

Some weeks had passed away, and the Valley of 
the Dove was restored to all its original tranquillity : 
the clear beautiful stream ran gushing along its hocks 
bed, now hiding itself beneath the overhanging trees, 
now spreading its shallow waves across the weedy 
expanse amongst flowers and grass, for at that time no 
dams kept it within bounds, and formed artificial 
cataracts, as now. Few travellers passed through, for 
the ors of this quiet retreat had become sus- 
pected, and none but strangers ventured into its re- 
cesses,—enthusiasts alone, who believed in the mira- 
culous power of the healing well, and the intercession 
of the Twelve Apostles, came to the spot, and the 
tyrants of Thorp Cloud found that their revenues 
were diminishing. e 

Enormous wealth, however, was theirs, and their 
pore proportionably great. The Abbot was seated at 

is sumptuous board with several of his favourite 
friends of the monastery, and a churchman of high 
rank from a distant convent in the South, in whose 
honour a feast was held. Music, wine, and mirth 
prevailed, and nothing that could recall the gloom of 
the cloister was to be traced in their demeanour. At 
length a pause ensued: one by one the guests re- 
tired, and the Abbot and his friend were left alone to 
commune, when the following dialogue ensued :— 

“It is true, then, that King John intends to take 
up the quarrel of this foolish knight, Sir Everard de 
Clare; and that he believes the wild ravings of this 
silly girl?” 

“ So true,” replied his friend, “ that by to-mor- 
row’s dawn the valley will be filled with his troops, 
and you will be summoned to give up the prisoners 
supposed to be in your custody, or your monastery 
will be besieged.” 

“ Has the King weighed well the consequences of 
such an act?” said the Abbot. ‘I imagine not: he 
thinks to gain easy possession of all my wealth, but 
he knows not my resources. This paper will put him 
in possession of many facts he is not aware of, and 
will teach him better policy. Be it your care to pre- 
sent it to his Majesty, at the same time that you in- 
vite him, in my name, to visit my humble cell, where 
I will give him a royal reception, and show him such 
reasons as shall make him altogether change his in- 
tentions, or I have miscalculated his character. You 
see yonder tun, it is supposed to contain choice wine 
—open the lid, which is unfastened, and behold its 
quality.” 

The priest obeyed, and, with the Abbot’s help, re- 
moved the cover of a huge barrel, which stood on one 
end in a corner of the apartment, and saw with as- 
tonishment that it was filled with broad gold pieces. 
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‘« This paper informs the King of what vintage this 
wine is,” said the Abbot, smiling; ‘it is not the first 
time he has tasted it, and he will not resist it now. 
But for your timely warning, it might not have been 
prepared, and one of somewhat smaller dimensions 
shall forthwith be dispatched to your convent at 
Eltham, as a token of my gratitude.” 

The friends, after this conversation, returned to the 
table, and as the Abbot had a fine judgment in wine of 
all sorts, he assisted his friend in perfecting his own, 
which was little inferior, and it was nearly morning 
when they separated to their respective cells. By day- 
break, however, every altar in the chapel of the mo- 
nastery blazed with gems and gold and glittering lights 
—all the precious relics were displayed, and gorgeous 
preparation was made as for some important occasion. 
Scarcely had the sun risen, when, advancing from 
the further end of the valley, was seen a procession, 
escorted by a military guard, such as was always at- 
tached to religious establishments in those troublous 
times. The banners and ensigns which waved on 
high, proclaimed that the Abbot of the rich and im- 
portant Abbey of Beauchief, and the Superior of the 
White Canons of Dale Abbey, near Derby, were on 
their way to the monastery of Thorp Cloud, on a 
friendly visit. 

The procession had advanced to the foot of the py- 
ramidal mountain, and was beginning its progress of 
ascent, when clarions were heard at a distance, and 
another party, numerous and well armed, appeared 
advancing in the opposite direction ; these carried the 
royal flag of England, and foremost of them all rode 
a knight, who was easily recognized as the King. 
Their intent was evidently hostile; but, when they 
beheld the religious procession which preceded them, 
there was a pause, and a short parley between the 
leader and his immediate followers. At the same time 
a party of monks, headed by the priest, who had 
lately held converse with the Abbot of see Cloud, 
were seen hastening down the hill, and in a short time 
reached the spot where King John stood. The 
monarch started on beholding him. 

“ How!” he exclaimed; “ good Prior, this is, in- 
deed, an unexpected meeting—I thought you safe in 
your cell at Eltham, and now I see you in my path.” 

‘‘The church, Sire,” said the Prior, ‘is always 
vigilant, and always prompt to serve its sovereign and 
its country. Be pleased to read this paper, and you 
will perceive that the Abbot of yonder monastery has 
your good in view: he was apprised of your intended 
visit to these parts, and has deputed me to entreat 
you will not pass his humble walls without partaking 
of the poor hospitality he can offer. Two prelates 
from neighbouring convents have, at his summons, 
arrived with the hope of being in time to offer their 
homage to your Majesty, and all is prepared to receive 
your visit, should you deign to honour this mean 
place with your presence.” 

The King smiled—took the paper, and as he read it 
his face flushed, and his eyes sparkled. He cast a hasty 
glance along the line of his followers, which, though 
numerous, were unequal to those his quick eye dis- 
cerned upon the mountain-road above. He muttered 
to a knight near him, ‘‘I am fairly caught by this 
wily priest: he is supported by the whole clergy of 
the country, and I shall gain little but blows by at- 
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tacking his eagle’s nest. It is best to put ona face 
of friendship—we must get rid of these peevish 
knights—be it your care to divert them, while I, 
with some stout followers, will repair to the monas- 
tery and partake of the repast that awaits me. This 
keen mountain air has awakened my appetite. A 
tun of gold !—to be renewed every year—the Abbot is 


not a friend with whom to be too severe.” 
* ¢ 


The King was feasted in the monastery that day in 
a manner worthy of the richest potentate of Europe, 
and frequently did he afterwards allude to the unri- 
valled cheer which he there enjoyed. When he de- 
a amongst other presents with which his fol- 
lowers were laden, an enormous tun of choice wine 
was with difficulty conveyed to the foot of the moun- 
tain by the domestics of the establishment, and placed 
in a wagon, prepared for it by the provident care of 
the Abbot. 

King John went merrily away, followed by his train, 
and took the road to the South, while Sir Everard de 
Clare, his son, and the Lady Alice, returned mourn- 
fully to the castle of the former, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Valley of the Dove. 

Nothing was ever heard more of Sir Theobald or 
his daughter Barbara, and, after a lapse of a short 
‘sae Lady Alice became the wife of the young Sir 

verard. In the wars of the Barons, which ensued 
before many years had passed, both the father and 
son distinguished themselves in arms against the King, 
and became his most determined foes, affording great 
assistance to the patriotic knights who forced him to 
do that justice which his evil nature resisted. 

But nothing seemed to shake the stability of the 
monastery of Thorp Cloud : its Abbot grew richer and 
more powerful, and derived enormous wealth from the 
fame of the Holy Well, where miracles increased to such 
a degree that it became a place of the greatest resort 
in the kingdom. 

He was late one evening in summer returning from 
an expedition which had caused his absence several 
days from his monastic retreat, when as his horse 
entered the dreary pass which opens into the valley, 
he suddenly started and reared, and refused to go on. 
The Abbot gazed around him, but could perceive 
nothing to cause alarm, and urged the animal to ad- 
vance, but in vain; he therefore dismounted and 
tried to lead him along, when, in the deep shade of a 
high pointed rock, he saw a tall figure standing 
motionless, just in his path. An unusual tremor 
took possession of him, and he paused, unable to 
conquer his alarm ;—at length he said— 

“ Stranger, remove, I pray, from my path; you 
obstruct my way—let me pass.” 

The figure moved on without speaking, and con- 
tinued to proceed the way he was going: the horse 
would not move, but trembled violently in every limb, 
and stood as if rooted to the spot. The Abbot, 
therefore, let go his bridle, and left him where he 
was, intending to send some of his people to lead him 
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home, and he himself stepped onwards towards the 
monastery. The dark figure was still before bim, 
though at moments he could not distinguish any per- 
son ; and again the form, which was that of a knight 
in armour, covered with a large mantle, was clearly 
visible, It stalked on and the Abbot followed : it 
ascended the mountain; still he continued his way, 
though his nerves were shaken, and an unearthly dread 
made him shudder as he felt compelled to fix his eyes 
on thestranger. Just as he gained a turn in the pre- 
cipitous road where the dark turrets of the monastery 
were visible crowning the steep, a low hollow roar of 
thunder swept along the air, and seemed to shake the 
ground beneath his feet. 

It was then the figure turned, and with a menacing 
gesture pointed first to the Abbot, and then upwards to 
the convent ;—it remained motionless, and the Abbot 
found that he must pass it before he could continue 
his way. He felt that his courage was hardly equal 
to the task, but he summoned all his resolution and 
advanced ;—he reached the spot where the dark figure 
had halted ;—he made a spring to avoid his vicinity, 
and hurried forward, when fis waist was suddenly en- 
compassed by a powerful arm, which compri him 
as if he had been in the coil of a serpent—and he was 
hurled from the rock on which he stood into the chasm 
below. At the moment he fell, a shock as of an earth- 
quake shivered the mountain ;—lightnings fell on every 
pinnacle of the convent, and their forked darts pierced 
every recess, while the wind and thunder roared and 
howled louder than the human shrieks which the 
universal destruction smothered. 

* * * *. 

On the top of Thorp Cloud, the single mass of stone 
which is so remarkable, is the sole vestige left of what 
was once the famous monastery of the robber Abbot 
destroyed by a sudden convulsion of nature; and be- 
neath that wonderful pyramid all the ill-gotten trea- 
sures he and his band had amassed for years, lie 
buried. : 

There is a singular rock in the valley, just above the 
deepest part of the stream, which, at a distance, bears 
a strange resemblance to a female in the attitude of 
flight, as if she were about to precipitate herself from 
the height. It is called ‘The Lady’s Rock.” Further 
on there is one which imagination can easily shape 
into the semblance of a knight in armour, covered 
with a mantle; and in the lowest part of the valley, 
beneath the steepest side of Thorp Cloud, a mass of 
rocks bears some resemblance to a prostrate figure in 
robes, the head covered with a cowl. One of these is 
called ‘‘The Knight’s,” the other ‘‘The Monk's 
Rock.” 

When the mists are rising in the evening, these ap- 
pearances are most striking ; and there are times when 
the figures which the rocks assume, seem endowed 
with motion, until the whole valley is, as it were, 
peopled: as soon as the sun rises, all these delusions 
vanish, and beauty and tranquillity once more reign 
in the gay and cheerful retreat of Dove Dale. 


DEAL, AND ITS BOATMEN. 


BY ROBERT POSTANS, 





Reaper, tarry with us awhile in this old sea-side 
town of Deal; it has its associations—and some of 
them are pleasing, if not instructive. According to 
ancient writers, it was once called Dola, and after- 
wards Dale, which by an easy corruption became 
Deal,—taking its name from its situation, a low open 
plain on the sea-shore. 

After being repulsed by the Britons at Dover, Julius 
Ceesar here made his landing good,—a fact inferred 
from his Commentaries ; and if further proof be needed, 
ntrenchments are still visible. A hoary old boatman 
points the spot to the inquiring visitor,—so old, he 
seems old enough to have witnessed the event. 

The first objects which arrest the attention, are the 
well appointed boats ranged on the beach, and the 
skilful men who man them; and in proposing to pass 
a short time in reflecting on the hazardous vocation of 
the mariners, it will be necessary to describe the posi- 
tion of the neighbouring seas, the scene of their dan- 
gerous exploits. 

The channel of the sea adjoining the shore is known 
as the Downs, noted as a safe and commodious road- 
stead, large enough for the navies of all the world. 
Though the anchorage here is considered good for ship- 
ping, yet in strong gales from the westward of south, 
It is the reverse—that wind blowing direct on the 
Goodwin Sands; and in one instance it happened 
most disastrous to the Royal Navy, when thirteen men- 
of-war were lost, together with their crews, with the 
exception of seventy men. 

On the opposite side of this channel, in a parallel 
line with Deal, are the Goodwin Sands,—of the origin 
of which there are various opinions,—consisting of a 
softer, more spongy, and yet tenacious matter withal, 
than the neighbouring sands; they are consequently 
of a more voracious property, so that a ship of the 
largest size, striking on them, is swallowed up ina 


briet space of time: however, when the water is off 
them, they become exceedingly hard and firm, and 
parties in the summer land on them; but upon the 
Tising of the tide, they become fluid, and float to and 
fro with the waves. 

Since the peace, Deal has been deserted ; the im- 
mense fleets of men-of-war, which used to rendezvous 
in the Downs, afforded occupation to the boatmen, 
but now grass grows in the streets. The Deal man may 
be said to live in strife, not of his own seeking, but 
strife brought to his doors by others. Calms are as 
fatal to his property: as a long continued peace. 
There must be gales of wind, or bursts of war; without 
them he is nothing—and this from position alone. 

It is no uncommon sight in Deal to see men who 
have saved fifty human lives—one individual counts a 
hundred—the majority taken from the Goodwin Sands, 
during violent gales of wind. Looking at the clusters 
of boats which here and there appear between the 
houses on the beach, I could but regard them as so 
many little arks; each, doubtless, had borne many 
freighits of suffering humanity, snatching them from 
the deluge of waters, and landing them in safety. 

From this rapid sketch of the town of Deal, and its 
position in respect to the Goodwin Sands, the nature 
of the Deal boatman’s occupation will be readily un- 
derstood ; his calling is connected with the channel 
lying between them, in attending upon the wants of 
the shipping at anchor there, and assisting those whom 
accident has forced upon the dreaded Goodwins. Inthe 
performance of this duty, he faces the sea in its most 
terrible moods, and accomplishes some of the most 
daring feats that come within the scope of human 
action. 

Here, frequently, may be seen the proudest of hu- 
man triumphs—a triumph over the wild sea, when 
whipped into its maddest fury by the winds; and the 
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animating scene of launching a Deal boat under such 
circumstances must be seen to be appreciated. One 
such scene is so indelibly impressed on my memory, 
that no wear and tear of life can ever possibly destroy 
it. It happened thus :— ; 

One cold November day, the wind blew somewhere 
about north-west, with squalls, and thin sleet, which 
seemed to feed the blast and increase its violence, and 
which, happening at the top of the spring tides, brought 
a vast accumulation of waters out of the North Sea,— 
so much so that the heavy breakers occasionally made 
clean sweeps through the houses on the beach, causing 
considerable devastation. This state of things had 
drawn together crowds of people to witness the heavy 
surges as they rolled in one after the other, reari 
their monstrous curled heads as though they would 
destroy the town itself. The tide, which had not yet 
reached its height, was rapidly rising, and serious 
thoughts were entertained for the safety of some of the 
houses on the beach; when, in the midst of the con- 
fusion, the attention of all was diverted by the appear- 
ance of a faint light in the dark horizon, far, far away 
at sea. 

‘© A ship on the Goodwin!” exclaimed a dozen voices 
at the same moment—some in tones of the wildest ex- 
citement, others in pity at the helpless situation of the 
mariners in that unlucky ship; but the boatmen flew 
to their respective boats, resolved to save her or her 
crew. 

Every eye was strained in the direction where the 
flash appeared, in expectation of its repetition; soon 
it came, again, again in rapid succession, though the 
distance, and the roaring of the sea, prevented the 
booming sound of the gun being heard. Oh! the pity 
which rose in my heart at the forlorn condition of that 
ill-fated ship and her weary crew; what hope had 
they after striking on the fatal Goodwin, in such a sea 
as that? What hope had they, miles away as they were 
from human aid ? 

The needle is not truer to the pole than the Deal 
boatman to the Goodwin, if a ship be there: a 
dozen boats were already manned before the lost ship 
had fired as many guns. Silent, solemn, and stern, 
but firm as British oak, each steady mariner took his 
station in his boat, impressed by the wild excitement 
of the hour, and waited for what, in the expressive 
language of the beach, is termed “a smooth.” This 
is caused. by one gigantic wave apparently swallowing 
many others of lesser note, and from its accumulated 
weight falling with corresponding violence on the 
beach, spreading its huge bulk around, and causing a 
level, creamy smoothness for an instant. This is the 
moment éo precious for launching the Deal man’s boat, 
and at that nick of time the boat is released; and 
away with the speed of the gale itself down the 
sloping shingle over the surface of well-greased planks 
fakes the gallant boat, with every man at his appointed 
post ready to meet the serious business of the hour. 

Then commences the furious struggle for mastery ;— 
though the rapid descent of the boat would make it 
appear an easy task to pass the belt of surf, yet a few 
seconds are sufficient to dispel the illusion,—struck by 
the violence of the rolling breakers, the boat has 
already lost her headway, and, but for the contrivance 
of the haul-out rope, would speedily be driven on the 
beach, and destruction to men and boat would be the 
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consequence. The haul-out rope is fastened to an 
anchor dropped in the sea beyond the troubled, broken 
water caused by the shore ; and, as its name implies, is 
used to assist the crew in forcing the boat through the 
surf. Once clear, the boatman hoists his sail, and 
laughs at the rudest storm. Confident in his own re- 
sources, and the sea-going qualities of his boat, he 
faces seas which ships are made to shun. Such is the 
Deal boatman’s fate, when every other vessel seeks the 
coast for safety, he boldly puts to sea, and in the mo- 
ments of the greatest peril earns the scanty crust 
which furnishes his humble meal. 

A long, deep, and breathing silence followed the 
launching of the boat ; the receding vessel became con- 
fused and began to lessen on the eye, until it seemed 
no more than a dark and distant speck in the gloom, 
rising and falling with the flow of the heaving waters, 
All was hushed except the heavy beating of the sea 
upon the shore, and the incessant rattling of the live 
beach in its ceaseless action with the restless sea. 

Night preternaturally closed in during the storm of 
that day, and the surrounding gloom soon buried every 
object in darkness. Flash aftey flash during the early 
hours of the night, told the watchers on the shore that 
the ship still held together, and that human beings still 
breathed in her, serving at the same time to direct the 
boats to her assistance. 

What followed is soon told ;—about midnight the 
boats returned, bringing the exhausted crew of a Nor- 
wegian barque, a dozen in number,—and the first 
nourishment received by the half-dead shipwrecked 
men was furnished to them by their humane salvors 
out of their scanty store; nothing was saved from the 
ship ; indeed, in such a gale, to save the crew seemed 
a miracle; and the brave, humane Deal boatmen 
received as their only reward the thanks of the ship- 
wrecked Norwegian mariners! 

One more incident connected with these sands. A 
few years ago, in the prime of summer, a party of 
young men agreed to play a game of cricket on the 
Goodwin Sands. ‘his at first may appear impossible ; 
but it will be remembered, that during the time the 
sands are uncovered by the falling tide, they are hard 
enough to permit any kind of exercise upon them. 
The only difficulty is to ascertain the day when the 
tides will suit, Such a day soon came; and leaving 
the beach in a galley, away the party went, with bats, 
wickets, balls, provisions, and other knackeries to con- 
test their skill upon the sands, the wide grave of many 
‘a good tall ship.” 

The day commenced surpassingly beautiful; calm, 
mild, and genial, the bright sunshine was sleeping in 
a thousand places on every side of the hushed and 
silent sea; and impelled by the strong arms of six lusty 
rowers, the channel dividing Deal from the Sands was 
soon passed. 

There is something bracing to the nerves when 
treading these sands on a fine sunny day,—a wildness, 
a charm, owing perhaps to their solitude and vastness; 
the sea birds assembled there seem different to those 
on shore,—they appear less difficult to approach, as 
though they had not been taught to dread the appear- 
ance of man. 

All for a time went happily with our party, and 
shouts of merriment and laughter made the dull sands 
echo to their mith; the day wore away, without 2 
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thought bestowed on anything but pleasure; the pro- 
vision basket was attacked with vigour, and a plentiful 
supply of liquors soon blinded the merry-makers to 
the approach of danger. 

One old Deal boatman alone was with them, and he 
already had repeatedly urged the necessity of a return 
to the main land—but the young men treated his fears 
with laughter, and turned his urgent remonstrance into 
a joke: in vain he told them that the appearance of 
the weather to the southward was suspicious, and 
that the galley, although safe enoughin smooth water, 
was quite unfit to contend with a troubled sea. For 
some time his experienced eye had noted the change in 
the appearance of the weather ; but finding his advice 
treated with contempt, he had no alternative but to 
remain their pleasure and take his chance with them. 

At length the weather put on a more serious aspect, 
and the whiffling sound of freshening breeze told the 
most inexperienced of the party that the time had ar- 
rived when it became necessary to return to a place of 
security ; and with an alacrity quickened by an awa- 
kening sense of danger, all jumped into the boat, and 
began pulling for the land. The warning voice of the 
old man, which had been listened to with scorn, now 
began to work upon the revellers; they discovered, 
when too late, the alarming truth, that the boat was 
laden too heavily to contend with the sea. The change 
since the morning had been great; the sea, so smooth 
before, was now broken into waves—after shipping 
several of which, and being nearly swamped, they gave 
up rowing in direction of the town, and, dreadful as 
the alternative appeared, sought refuge on the sands 
they so recently had left. 

Fear soon spread its influence over the party. The 
old boatman alone seemed possessed of energy, but his 
counsel of pulling along the edge of the sand for the 
Floating Light was met by the contradictory opinions 
of others, aud the precious moments so requisite for 
action were wasted in a noisy squabble; some pro- 
posed leaving half of the party on the sand and alin 
for the town with the other half; but as no one would 
consent to remain behind, this project was abandoned. 
Meanwhile the wind rose rapidly, and with it came the 
tide; and a fearful, angry, Jurid-looking mist which had 
gathered to the southward came rushing down upon 
them with the speed of the wind; then a roaring rum- 
bling sound was heard moaning along the sea, whose 
surface was covered with one sheet of white and 
spotless foam: a sudden gale of wind had arisen, 
and its full force fell upon the men in that forlorn 
situation, 

Despair soon seized on all, on discovering the sand, 
lately 80 firm and hard, on which they had played 
their cricket match, was now alive, literally quivering 
beneath their feet, and with the tising tide would soon 
be covered, and float to and fro with the waves. The 
prospect of certain death stared them in the face; 
some cried, some laughed, and one yelled aloud in a 
delirium at the impossibility, as it seemed to him, of 
being so near destruction; the old man alone had 
nerve enough to look boldly at their desperate condi- 
tion. 

The return to land was acknowledged an impossi- 
bility, and the sands were rapidly becoming so soft, 
that standing on them became more and more diffi- 
cult; and the wind blowing with great violence, the 
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slumbering ocean had roused itself at its call, and was 
tumbling about in mad gambols, threatening the ad- 
venturers with instant death. The old Deal boatman 
noted these changes with an anxious eye, plainly tell- 
ing how critical he deemed their situation; and not 
being able to devise any plan to relieve them, the whole 
party made another mad attempt to man the galley, 
though it should end in their speedy destruction. 

While in the act of carrying this project into execu- 
tion, one of the party shouted out, ‘‘ What is that, 
there away to the westward—there, now it lifts 
again?” 

Every one directed his attention to the spot pointed 
out, but nothing was seen; one, however, said he 
thought it was the wing of a gull dipping amongst 
the waves, 

“Tt is a boat, a Deal boat too!” said a dozen 
voices, and again it rose driving on the glittering crest 
of a wave; and in an agony of despair, fearing they 
should not be seen, the men shouted. 

The roaring of the sea was the only answer to their 
call; no human sound could reach so far, and the boat 
appeared to pass on its course without heeding them. 
The following minutes appeared like hours; and the 
strange boat rose, and as often disappeared as she 
struggled through the troughs of the sea. The quick 
eye of the veteran boatman, when directed to the 
stranger, soon discovered, from her motions, that she 
was in search of something—she had no decided course, 
but yawed about hither and thither. Suddenly she 
tacked and stood directly for the spot where the party 
had clustered together, attracted there by an oar held 
up to catch observation. They were seen,.and deem- 
ing their deliverance certain, all bowed their heads in 
silent and secret thanksgivings. 

The appearance of the Deal lugger is -readily ex- 
plained. hen the galley with the cricketers left the 
beach in the morning, the boatmen on the shore 
remarked how much the vessel was overloaded, and 
knowing her destination to be the sands, they became 
anxious when the wind got up to see her return; but 
anxiety soon gave place to apprehension, and launch- 
ing one of their large boats, they hastened to the sand, 
just in time to save the young men from destruction. 

Although the praiseworthy exertions of these men 
ought to place them beyond the reach of want, yet 
such is not the case;- many of them are starving: 
the reason is obvious,—who is it they save ?—poor 
shipwrecked seamen, at the time greater abeee of 
compassion than the Deal boatman himself, who 
frequently takes from his scanty store the first nou- 
tishment the saved mariner requires. I do not 
know if there be any bounty for saving life; but be 
that as it may, it-is evidently inadequate to com- 

nsate for the risks the boatmen encounter. This 
is not asit should be. There are in almost every 
corporate town in England, comfortable resting-places 
for the aged poor; the terms of admission simply 
that they are poor and old—a reason good and all- 
sufficient. For the decayed mariner in the Queen’s 
Navy, there is Greenwich Hospital, and fairly he is 
entitled to a refuge’ there; but it is a fair question 
whether any seaman has earned more claims to be 
looked to in his old age than the men whose lives are 
passed on this Deal beach, exposed to the worst kind 
of weather,—in short, it is in the very worst kind of 
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weather he earns his scanty crust. Surely there should 
be something done for the latter days of the old worn- 
out Deal boatman. One would imagine the great 
shipping interests, Lloyds, with the Marine Insurance 
Companies, would, from interested motives alone, erect 
some comfortable home to cheer the declining days of 
the old Deal boatman;—set the rate of admission at 
saving twenty human lives, say twenty,—and the old 
man would cry quits with them, and this would, if 
possible, act as an additional spur to his exertions. 

I know these observations may be met by the cold 
and calculating. It may be said, if the Deal man was 
prudent and careful in his best days, he might lay bya 
store for his old age; but it is not so—it would not be 
true; but, however, let him follow this advice,—let him 
imitate the calculating policy of those who urge it, and 
what would be the result ?—Simply this—he would 
pause and reflect at moments when his high-wrought 


and enthusiastic feelings should have unlimited sway,— 
he would fold his hands and complacently calculate the 
odds against his being paid if he attempted to save a 
ship or human life during the time of a gale,—he would 
say, “ It is imprudent to launch my boat,—she will be 
damaged, or perhaps my life may be sacrificed, and 
who will then provide for my wife and children?” 
His life is a lottery,—his bread dependant on the most 
uncertain of things—the weather. He may earn £10 
in an hour, and then for months not a stiver; he has 
no regular occupation—no plodding employment with 
its thrifty saws and money-getting axioms; for him it 
is almost necessary that he should not think, that he 
should be a creature of impulse, doing deeds at times 
that seem impossible, merely because he does not cal- 
culate the risk he runs, or the dangers which surround 
him. Surely, then, some permanent reward might be 
granted to the Old Deal Boatman. 
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THE STOLEN COLLAR. 


BY J. MIDDLETON, 





Ir was during the oe assizes for the county o . 
in the year 18—, that I gathered the incidents of the 
following little story : plain and simple as they are, I 
lay them before the reader, and should he feel one 
half the interest in their perusal that I did in their 
developement, his trouble will be well repaid. They 
form a dark and mournful chapter in the history of a 
woman’s life. 

Scarcely had I taken possession of my lodgings, on 
the evening of the commission-day, before my clerk 
ushered into my room a gentleman, whom he announced 
as Mr. Isleworth, solicitor. He was a middle-sized, ma- 
cilent man, of about twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
with light auburn hair, florid complexion, and clear blue 
eyes, and his ope was in every respect too femi- 
nine to merit the admiration of a stranger ; but there 
was a manliness in his manner, a firmness in his step, 
and a deep and powerful intonation in his voice, that 
commanded respect and elicited attention. After the 
usual complimentary salutation, I handed him a chair, 
which he at once accepted. We were seated directly 
opposite each other, and in such a position that I had 
an opportunity of observing the slightest alteration in 
his countenance. 

“T call upon you, Mr. ——,” said the stranger, 
drawing from his pocket a packet of papers, “with a 
brief for the defence of an unfortunate prisoner.” 

. “What is the charge?” inquired I, interrupting 
um. 

“If I shall not be intruding too much upon your 
time,” replied the stranger eagerly, ‘I will tell you 
the whole story—it is brief, very brief.” I nodded 
assent. 

“The prisoner,” he exclaimed, “is a young lady of 
about twenty-three years of age, and the eldest of two 
daughters of a highly respectable widow lady, residing 
in this city ; not a word—not a breath of suspicion was 


ever heard against any of the family until this unfor- 
tunate occurrence: and, oh! sir, I am sure there is 
not even now a pretence for this serious charge ; yet 
such are the circumstances of the case that I know not 
how we are to meet it.” 

“It is unfortunate ; but we must not despair ;” ex- 
claimed I, observing the increasing intensity of Mr. 
Isleworth’s feelings. 

“would fain hope—but I dare not,” replied he ; 
“and I think, sir, you will say I have good reason to 
be afraid when I have related to you the facts.’ After 
& moment’s pause, he continued his narrative; from 
which, together with an occasional glance at the state- 
ments in my brief, I was enabled to gather a pretty 
correct outline of the case. 

Miss Marian Merton (the prisoner) was, as the 
solicitor stated, the eldest daughter of a respectable 
widow lady, then residing in -—, in good, if not 
affluent, circumstances, and mixing in the highest 
circle of society. 

It appeared that a few weeks previous to this time, 
Miss M— had one day been engaged in making several 
purchases at one of the many fancy bazaars in the 
town. On leaving the bazaar, and proceeding towards 
her own home, scarcely had she arrived at the end of 
the first street before she was overtaken by the pro- 

rietor, and charged with having stolen a collar 
from the counter. She was immediately conducted 
back again to the bazaar—her bag was examined—and. 
the collar found secreted therein. An assistant also 
spoke distinctly to having seen her take up the collar 
and place it in her bag. The proprietor was naturally 
a cold, calculating, mercenary man; and aggravated 
this time by repeated larcenies which had been almost 
daily committed in his establishment without detection, 
he Tal no regard to Miss Merton's protestations of 
innocence, respectability of character, heart-rending 
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supplications, or bitter tears—all were alike unavailing. 
The result was, that the unfortunate girl was taken 
before the magistrate ; and there, being unable to ac- 
count for the collar being found in her possession, she 
was committed for trial. 

These were the plain and simple facts,—and how 
difficult were they to rebut. Would the jury believe 
the story of Miss Merton? ‘Would they believe that 
she knew not how the collar had been placed in her 
bag? or, in fact, that she was not at all aware of its 
being there? These appeared to be the only questions 
earthy. of consideration. I folded up the brief, placed 
it on the table, and for the first time since the com- 
mencement of the narrative, turned to look upon the 
face of the speaker. He was changed—strangely 
changed. His cheeks were deadly pale, his lips livid, 
his eyes wild and staring, and his whole frame appeared 
trembling under the influence of some strong internal 
emotion. 

“ This cannot be the effect of youthful sympathy,” 
I muttered to myself almost involuntarily. ‘There is 
something more—it may be friendship, or perhaps” — 
but before I had time to finish the sentence, Mr. Isle- 
worth, as though he had penetrated the nature of my 
thoughts, exclaimed— 

«Pardon me, sir—have I made myself clearly under- 
stood? Iam agitated; but the truth is, I have long 
been on terms of friendship with the family.” 

“Then I can readily account for your agitation ; and 
sympathize with your distress, Mr. Isleworth.” 

“It is hard, sir, to see so young a girl—so amiable 
—so lovely—-in such a position.” 

“‘There are few men, I apprehend, who would not 
feel as you do under such circumstances.” A deep 
sigh was the only answer to my remark. 

“ And you have not the slightest doubt of the pri- 
soner’s innocence?” I again ventured to ask, after a 
few moments’ pause. 

“Doubt! Innocence! No, no—I would stake my 
life on her innocence; but,’”’ continued he, fixing his 
bright penetrating eyes on my face, “ why do you ask? 
Can it be possible? Yes. You doubt.’ 

“Pardon me, sir—I would not ask any thing that 
might in the slightest degree wound your feelings ; 
but you are well aware, Mr. Isleworth, an every day 
experience at the bar soon teaches the most humane 
and generous man to doubt on matters of this kind. 
We there become sceptics, even in spite of our better 
reason. In this case, however, trusting to your word, 
I will believe my fair client, ‘ Not Guilty.’ ” 

Mr. Isleworth departed. 

The day on which the trial was to take place soon 
arrived. The prisoner was stirring early, and pacing 
to and fro within the cold walls of her narrow cell, 
(now dimly lighted by the first beams of the morning 
sun) ;—her appearance could not have failed to have 
won the admiration, nor her situation to have excited 
the sympathy, of all who beheld her. 

Marian Merton was not, perhaps, what one would 
consider a decidedly pretty girl—her face was too 
round, and her features too strongly portrayed ; but 
there was something so winning in the expression of 
her countenance, that charmed, without dazzling, the 
spectator—and, upon the whole, her tout ensemble 
might with justice be declared to be very pleasing. Her 
confinement had blanched her cheeks and brow, and 
there was a melancholy shade thrown over her fea- 
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tures, which, notwithstanding her wonted calmness 
and placidity, too clearly showed the struggle that 
was going on in her heart. 

Marian’s first duty on the morning in question was 
to pour out her gentle ge in prayer and supplication. 
It was a duty she had long been taught to observe—a 
duty now so peculiarly in accordance with her own 
lacerated feelings, that she turned to it, perhaps, more 
readily than ever. ‘True it is, misfortunes sanctify 
our doeclions=sensty thought, feeling, and desire, 
seems to undergo a strange refinement beneath their 
influence. 

Scarcely had the Castle clock tolled the hour of 
eight, when the gaoler, accompanied by a couple of 
females, was heard approaching the prisoner’s apart- 
ment. Marian ioatently caught the sound—-the sound 
of old familiar voices—voices she had listened to from 
her earliest childhood! This was too much for her 
to bear—a thousand tender memories rushed back 
upon her thoughts—and sinking down upon a chair, 
she wept bitterly. 

“« Marian, dear Marian!” said the mother, pressing 
her sorrowing daughter warmly to her heart, as the 
gaoler departed. ‘ Why are you in tears?” 

“Mother,” replied Marian eagerly, ‘they are not 
the tears of guilt.” 

“No, my child, I know they are not.” 

«°Tis hard, mother, to be accused of crime—incar- 
cerated in a dull, dreary prison-house—dragged forth 
before an assembled multitude—there to meet the 
scornful look, to hear the withering, half-suppressed 
taunt of an idle throng; and, perhaps, mother, after 
all to be convicted unjustly.” 

“Convicted! No, Marian. They will not, they 
cannot, convict you.” 

‘ Alas! my dear mother,” replied Marian, with a 
deep sigh; ‘all do not know me as well as you. 
Marian Merton can have no claim on the sympa- 
thies of those who are this day to be her judges. 
Yet, mother, methinks I could bear all—even convic- 
tion—but—” and Marian again burst into tears. 

“Well, my poor child.” 

‘* How will you bear it, mother? and you, my sweet 
sister? Oh! think—think, they will brand me as 
a thief—your daughter a thief!” 

“Marian,” exclaimed the widow, proudly raising 
her trembling form—‘‘who shall dare to brand Ma- 
rian Merton as athief? No, no, I will not think it. 
Do not despair, my sweet child ; but hope, Marian— 
hope. Mr. Isleworth—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marian, suddenly interrupting 
her mother; “ did he bid you tell me to hope—did he 
say there was any chance of my being acquitted 2” 

“ Alas, no, Marian! but I am quite sure Mr. Isle- 
worth cannot think you guilty.” 

« He does not ; but then, mother, he has long been 
our friend. He and I were children together, com- 
panions, playmates, and—oh! he knows me too well 
to harbour even a suspicion of my guilt. Besides, he 
is so kind and tender-hearted—so—” 

A warning from the gaoler, who had remained on 
the outside of the door, here reminded the widow that 
she must now retire. Again taking Marian in her 
arms, she pushed back her long dark ringlets, and im- 
printed a | a kiss upon her cheek. ‘ God bless 
you, my dear child!” exclaimed she, releasing herself 
from her daughter's embrace—‘‘ God bless you.” 
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For a moment the sisters were clasped in each 
" other’s arms; their eyes met, their lips moved—but 
the grief of their young hearts was too deep for 
words. * 
The court was crowded with spectators, and every 
_ avenue approaching thereto was rendered almost im- 
passable. The majority appeared drawn together for 
one purpose—to witness the trial of poor Marian 
Merton ! 

No sooner had I taken my place at the bar, than 
the unfortunate girl was led into the dock ; there was 
8 simultaneous pressing forward amongst the crowd, 
every one seeming anxious to catch a sight of the pri- 
soner. Not a word—scarcely a breath could be heard, 
while the clerk of the court read over the indictment. 
Marian, in a calm, subdued voice, pleaded Not 
Guilty. 

The case for the prosecution was opened by one of 
my most valued friends of the long robe ; and it is but 
justice to him to state, that the clear and impartial 
manner in which he detailed the circumstances to the 
jury was alike creditable to his head and heart. There 
was no attempt, on his part, at any exaggeration of 
facts—no speculation on motives—no clothing of 
trifles “light and insignificant” with an air of scrious 

‘and grave importance. The first witness called was 
the owner of the property alleged to have been stolen. 
He was a tall, Markecon lexioned man, with small 
ferret-like eyes—long black hair, which fell in profu- 
sion of curle upon his shoulders—and the general ex- 
pression of his features was that of careless indifference 
to every thing but the one object he had in view. 
There was scarcely an eye in court, save his own, that 
did not look with something like pity on the unfortunate 
girl; and, more than this, we will venture to say, 
“there was scarcely a heart that did not sccretly wish 
she might be acquitted. His evidence was delivered 
in a firm, determined manner, every little fact and 
circumstance being spoken to with a degree of cer- 
tainty which at once rendered futile every attempt at 
cross-examination. Each important particular was 
strongly corroborated by his expectant assistant, who 
appeared even determined to outdo his master in vio- 
lent swearing. I had but one hope—one resource—I 
went at once to the jury, and after a long and laboured 
address, was in the act of closing up my brief almost in 
despair, intending as a last effort to call the witnesses 
to character, when Mr. Isleworth, who had been 
seated close behind me from the commencement of the 
trial, pushed a small note into my hand. It was to 
this effect, that he had just received a letter from a 
gentleman in court, who had arrived in the city only 
that morning, stating that he would be able to give 
such evidence as would in all probability exculpate the 
prisoner. 

7 hesitated not a moment. He was almost instantly 
in the box; it was a bold and dangerous step, and 
one that could only be justified by the pressing extre- 
mity of the case. My witness, it appeared on the ex- 
amination, was a commercial traveller who had long 
been in the habit of transacting business with the pro- 
secutor. He distinctly remembered having been in the 
bazaar on the afternoon when the robbery was alleged 

‘to have taken place—he spoke also to having seen the 
piponee in the bazaar at the same time,—and what was 
he most important of all, that he had noticed the as- 
sistant, who had given evidence against her, himself 
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place the collar in her bag during the time she was 
engaged in the examination of other articles. The ef- 
fect which this startling information created may 
readily be imagined by any one at all accustomed to 
the excitement of a court of justice. The visible alte- 
ration in the countenances of the jurymen at once con- 
vinced me that it was unnecessary to carry the case 
further. Contented, therefore, with the impression al- 
ready created, I left the prisoner in their hands. The 
tenn proved I was right in doing so. Marian Merton 
was acquitted. 

Four months passed away, and I was again in the 
good old city of for the Summer assizes. I had 
another brief from my friend Mr. Isleworth, but it was 
not for the defence of another unfortunate woman. 
It was now for the prosecution of that wicked assistant, 
who, in attempting to shield himself, cruelly sought 
to fix his own crimes on a young, virtuous, and unsus- 

ecting girl, Circumstances had lately transpired which 
left no doubt as to who had long been the real thief in 
the bazaar—and the time for retribution was at hand. 
The assistant was tried—convicted—and sentenced to 
seven years transportation. 

And where now was the persecuted Marian Mer- 
ton? 

I wished, and yet I almost feared to ask. Mr. Isle- 
worth had never named her—he was dispirited, care- 
worn, and evidently struggling under deep internal suf- 
fering ;—could it i on her account? My heart told 
it must be so. 

It was the last day of the assizes. Mr. Isleworth 
had called upon me at my apartments for his papers. 
Curiosity was too powerful longer to be coerced by the 
sober dictates of reason. 

“Pray, sir,” said I, “have you seen Miss Merton 
lately ?”” 

‘Alas! have you not heard?” and the tears started 
to his upraised eyes,—‘‘ she is—” 

“Not dead!’ I exclaimed, suddenly interrupting 
him, and observing for the first time that he was ha- 
bited in deep mourning. 

“No, sir, not dead!” he replied, bitterly—and then, 
as though some sudden thought had flashed across his 
mind, he continued, ‘“ but—but—perhaps you would 
like to see her.” 

Almost mechanically taking up my hat, I seized his 
arm, and we rushed into the street. We proceeded 
for some distance in perfect silence. On arriving at 
the outskirts of the city, we took the path of a pretty 
little garden adjoining the highway, and belonging to 
one of the neatest little villas in the neighbourhood. 

We immediately entered the house; and following 
the directions of Mr. Isleworth, I walked at once into 
the dining room ;—there sat Mrs. Merton and her two 
daughters—but how changed!—Poor Marian! She, who 
had been all calmness and resignation in the hour of 
misfortune and difficulty, had fallen to the ground in the 
yery moment of her triumph. Overcome by conflicting 
emotions —oppressed by contending hopes and fears— 
reason had deserted its throne, and the once lovely 
and philosophic girl was now a maniac! She who was 
the light and life of Isleworth’s heart—she who had 
long been destined to be the wife of his bosom, the 
brightest object of every hope and expectation—there 
—there, she sat, heedless of every thing and every one 
—almost iotionless as a statue ! 

Look,” said Mr. Isleworth, seizing me by the arm, 
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“she is ang ined girl! I loved her in her beauty 
—the glory of her womanhood—I love her still— 


wrecked, ruined as sheis.”” And then placing his arm 
fondly round her neck, and looking into her wandering 
eyes, which flashed at this moment with an almost un- 


earthly light, he continued, ‘‘ Poor, dear Marian, I will 
love none other !” 

I could bear no more—I saw before me the broken- 
hearted and the maniac! The result of one bad man’s 
wickedness. 


THE BRAVO HUSBAND. 


A TALE OF ITALY. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 





Lupovico SALvATr was the captain of a troop of ban- 
dits infesting the Lower Alps. Of lofty stature, mus- 
cular frame, and undaunted temperament, he seemed 
ially fitted for the desperate post in which his 
stars had placed him. We say his evil stars, for 
Salvati was the cadet of a noble family, of which 
honourable mention is made in the archives of Florence. 
He was a man of cultivated intellect and high aspira- 
tions: one who was never destined to tread the ob- 
secure path'of mindless mediocrity, bit maddened by 
on | eee and despair. The miseries of Salvati 
ld have made a maniac of a less desperate nature ; 
they made hima robber. His name was the by-word 
of terror to travellers and merchants, and the sound of 
fear by which the matrons of the Alpme hamlets 


soothed their wayward nurselings into submission; 
‘Hark! Salvati!” sufficed alike to silence the most 
turbulent, and to subdue the most refractory. 

Meanwhile, Salvati himself knew no happiness on 
earth, save in the consciousness that his name could 
thus strike terror to the hearts of those who in early 
youth had taught his own to quail. He had been in- 
Jured, deeply injured ; and he vowed vi 
nor was he one to breathe such a vow lightly. 

In his first manhood, Ludovico had loved; not as 
worldlings love, but with deep devotedness. By day 
he walked through the marble hails of the Salvati 
Palace, musing on the idol of his soul; by night he 
closed his eyes only to dream of her. Beatrice Monti 
was a Florentine, with eyes like midnight when it is 
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bright with stars, and a voice like that of the bird which 
loves the darkness ; the brow of a Madonna, high, and 
calm, and pale, looking as though earthly passion 
could never overshadow it; and a smile which shed 
sunshine where it rested. She was so young and 
gentle that it seemed as if she were scarce fitted to con- 
tend with the cares of life, and so light-hearted that 
she appeared never to have had one dream of sorrow. 
Such was she when she listened to Salvati’s tale of 
love, as they sat together beneath the boughs of a 
megranate tree, from which he pilfered the rich red 
lossoms to twine them in her hair; while the sound 
of minstrelsy came faintly from the distant palace, 
swelling and dying as the wind rose and fell among 
the orange trees. What recks it what he said, or 
how he said it, beneath the moonlighted sky, amid 
breeze and blossom: enough that she heard it with- 
out a frown—that she answered with a smile ; and that, 
as Salvati pressed her to his heart, he called her his, 
—his own! his love—his world! ’Twas a sweet 
dream; and they walked hand in hand, his arm around 
her, and her rich warm cheek resting upon his shoul- 
der—slowly, pausingly, under the delicious night- 
wind; and they told each other the history of their 
secret affection—how it had grown and strengthened 
since they first met; and if Beatrice blushed at the 
confession, he kissed away her blushes, and she did 
not repent her confidence. Ludovico told a less em- 
barrassed tale, and she pressed her small hand upon 
his lips to stay their utterance; but the lover heeded 
not the gentle hindrance, and he showed her how 
long and how ardently be had loved her—for days are 
centuries in a lover’s calendar; and the moon had 
risen high in heaven, and the orange-buds were 
shedding the perftimed dew from their snowy cups, 
ere they remembered that the world was peopled by 
others beside themselves, and prepared again to 
mingle with its denizens. 

A fearful year followed that blissful evening. A 
rival’s blood crimsoned the blade of Salvati; but the 
stab was deeper at his own heart's core! Could it be 
that Beatrice loved the smooth-lipped stranger? His 
own Beatrice? He would not think that it was thus: 
and yet, she wept over the corse—such tears as women 
weep only for those whom they have enshrined in their 
souls. But Beatrice Monti—the beautiful, the fond, 
the timid Beatrice? No, no; it could not be; and 
Salvati held her to his heart, and loathed himself that 
he had dared to doubt her. 

He became a husband. Not a word, not a look of 
his young bride, but was to him as light and music. 
All that tenderness which woman loves so well, he 
lavished upon her with a prodigality which proved 
that his whole heart was in the homage ; and yet, she 
was not happy. The smile fled from her lip, her step 
became less buoyant, and her voice more sad. Ludo- 
yico mourned, wondered, yet never doubted ; and when 
Beatrice placed in his arms her infant girl, he forgot 
all sorrow in the contemplation of its cherub face. 

One day he led his fair wife forth into the sunshine, 
and the child slumbered upon his bosom. He talked 
to Beatrice of all which that child might one day be to 
them, gifted as she seemed with her mother’s beauty— 
that mother who was to him fairer than aught else on 
earth. He was answered only with tears. Suddenly 
a messenger approached them, who was the bearer of. 
strange tidings,—he was a kinsman of Salvati, and he 


came, with joy in his heart, to tell him that the rival 
whom he had smitten he had nevertheless not slain; 
that he yet lived, though his friends had borne him 
across the sea, when they rescued him from death— 
there was no blood upon the soul of the young husband. 

Ludovico smiled scornfully in doubt, but the doubt 
was vain. The stran; ad been seen since his 
return to Florence: he still bore the trace of Salvati’s 
blade, but he lived. 

Then, indeed, light returned to the eyes of Beatrice, 
though she uttered not a word, as Ludovico gloomily 
led the way back to their splendid home. 

One more short month, and the infant of the Count 
Salvati was motherless. Beatrice had fled! The 
father and the child were alike deserted. The wretched 
and bereaved man caught up the weeping girl— 
weeping it knew not wherefore,—and, in his turn, 
abandoned the home which to him was now desolate. 
He wandered, he cared not whither, for many weary 
days; the peasants whom he encountered in his way 
shared with him, and with his motherless infant, their 
simple, and often scanty, meal; and he slept with the 
child nestled in his bosom, under the bright clear sky, 
or beneath a cotter’s roof. It was thus the bandits 
foundhim. He was a reckless man. They urged him 
to become their chief; and he started at once from his 
lethargy of sorrow. By their means he might i 
taste revenge! The very thought was cabalistic. He 
told them all his wrongs, and they talked of vengeance ; 
that was enough: he was thenceforward theirs—body 
and soul. He girt the pistols and the dogger in his 
belt ; he pressed the plumed hat upon his brow; and 
he placed his little Beatrice in the arms of the gentlest 
of the bandit’s wives. It is true that he shuddered 
as he gave her into such rude keeping, but he was an- 
ticipating vengeance; and he turned away with a 
smile upon his lip. 

He watched and watched for years, and yet his 
longing was unappeased; and, meanwhile, his child 
grew healthfully among the Alpine breezes, with all 
the loveliness and grace of her mother floating about 
her like an atmosphere of light, and all the hardihood 
of a young mountaineer. 

Salvati’s revenge had been so long delayed, that the 
thirst for its indulgence became demoniacal, when he 
heard that his enemy was at length within his gresp 
—and Beatrice, too! She who had won his heart 
only to break it!—she who was once the wife of his 
bosom—the mother of his infant girl! She was even 
now with the man upon whom his curse rested—to 
whom it had clung for years—upon whom it was now 
so soon to fall. . . . . The seducer and the 
seduced were there, within arrow flight; and the 
breathed the same air with the outlaw and his child. 
Salvati writhed with agony : the fair-browed lover had 
been watched into a palace at the foot of the very 
mountain within whose fastnesses were bivouacked the 
band of Ludovico. The false one and her guilty com- 
panion could sun themselves boldly beneath the blue 
sky of heaven, while the bereaved husband and his in- 
nocent babe were hidden from the gaze of men, lest 
the arm of justice should overtake them. The reflec- 
tion was maddening; and excited by this bitter 
thought, engendering meméries still more wretched, 
Ludovico took his deserted daughter by the hand, just 
as a glorious sunset had flashed and faded into those 
sober tints which steep the world in twilight, and tried 
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to find comfort in the sweet looks and tones of the 
only being who loved him ; but he could not support 
even the converse of the light-hearted child; and casting 
himself gloomily down, with his rifle in his hand, in a 
chasm of the rock, he bade Beatrice go forth, and 
gambol in the soft air. For awhile the girl stood pen- 
sively beside him, her hands folded upon her breast, 
and her large dark eyes rivetted on his countenance ; 
but after a time she looked forth over the ledge of rock 
against which she leant, and watched the wild birds as 
they winged their joyous way to their nightly resting 
laces. 

Suddenly, Ludovico was startled by her scream, and 
he hurriedly sprang from the earth ; in another instant 
he heard the report of a rifle, and Beatrice sank down 
beside him,—the ball had entered her heart,—she was 
dead! Salvati laid her gently down again upon the 
earth from which in his first terror he had lifted her ; 
and then fiercely gazing down into the valley from a 
po whence he could not be perceived from beneath, 

e discerned two human figures. The foremost was 
that of a tall cavalier, the other was a lady, and farther 
in the distance the bandit distinguished a party of 
attendants. He saw the truth at once—the cavalier 
was engaged in shooting with his rifle at the birds 
which were flying homeward to their eyries in the 
rock, and the lady was witnessing his prowess. The 
little Beatrice had attracted their attention by her 
movements, and the sportsman, believing it to be some 
mountain eagle watching in fancied security the de- 
struction of its feathered associates, and anxious to 
exhibit to his fair companion a proof of his skill as a 
marksman, had but too fatally taken his aim. But 
Ludovico, in another instant, learnt still more than 
this,—it was not enough that the sweet spirit which 
had so long and so lovingly ministered to his own, 
when all else had forsaken him, lay quenched at his 
feet—it was not enough that the pure and beautiful 
image in which that spirit had been enshrined, was 
now a ghastly, senseless, gory heap—destiny had 
not yet dae with him. A light laugh came on his 
ear—a laugh of mirth as a requiem for his dead infant 
—he could not be mistaken—he had heard such 
laughter in bygone years ere the blight of misery had 
withered him—it was the voice of Beatrice—of his 
false wife! He turned, and looked at his lost child, 
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bent over her for an instant, as if to convince himself 
that there was indeed no hope, and then seizing his 
rifle, he took a steady aim, and again the sharp quick 
sound reverberated among the heights—another 

of laughter rang out as its echo, but this time it was 
the laugh of Ludovico. The cavalier, the murderer 
of his little one, fell as that horrible mirth swelled on 
the evening breeze. As quick as thought the rifle of 
the bandit was reloaded ; and he looked for a second 
with a glad and gioeting. look upon the affrighted party 
who cowered round the fallen man; then he once 
more raised his weapon; but this time his hand was 
unsteady, and his frame shook—the strong man qui- 
vered like a leaf! Again he glanced back on the dead 
object of all his hope, and of all his tenderness; and 
that look sufficed. In the next instant a shout of 
horror rang upwards from the plain: mother and child 
were alike lifeless. Salvati had taken no coward aim. 

* * * * 


* * * * 


A few months subsequently, Florence was thron, 

by curious crowds, who came to witness the execution 
of Ludovico, the bandit chief. He had surrendered 
himself to justice ; he had avowed the murder of his 
wife ; the pillage of travellers, the control of a fierce 
band which had long been the terror of the country. 
No voice was raised in mercy ; it was a forgotten word 
in Florence; while all cried aloud for justice. Men 
do not judge by the racked heart and the wrung spirit, 
but by the peril and the spoil ;—what to them were 
the anguish and the despair which had wrought the 
ruin? their pity had been unchallenged, for Salvati 
had borne a fa a brow before his accusers—he had 
himself supplied them with both the charge and the 
culprit; and the morning at lerigth arrived—too 
slowly for those who were to be merely the lookers on 
at the legal tragedy—when all might see if his high 
courage would Sal uphold him—what marvel then 
that they panted for the trial? But they knew not 
Ludovico Salvati! he had done with the world, and the 
world with him. A busy throng entered his dungeon 
to summon him to the death-scene; his chains were 
lying on the earth beside him, for he had wrenched 
them asunder, though his tortured limbs had suffered 
in the effort: he was no longer to be a gaze for the 
Florentines—his dagger had freed him. 


GALILEO, THE MARTYR OF TRUTH. 
BY WM. H. DIXON. 
Respectfully inscribed to Frank P. Roark, Esq. 


Bricutness above, and fear upon the earth, 
Fear which is awed into sublimity ! 

Three of the wrath-engender’d sons of God,* 
Are burning like sepulchral lamps in heaven, 


And all their kindred stars have veil’d their brows, 


* In the year 1618, much interest and consternation were 
caused by the appearance of three fine comets. 


And the night-queen hath bowed her silent head 
In their o’erpow’ring presence. On the earth 
Are breathless watchers ; and a lone— 

Is one old man with silvery locks, whose life 

Is a continual combat with the Time. 

His soul would solve the mystery of the stars ; 
Unveil the God-head in external things, 

And break the barriers ignorance has raised 
*Twixt man and heaven. Even from his boyhood, 
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His heart yearn’d upwards to the clear blue sky, 
And from his lonely watch-tower thro’ the night 

His eye had traversed all its mystic spheres 

And often in his lofty musings flasht 

Bright glimpses of the truth upon his mind, 

Which dazzled and made , and then were gone ; 
And so it came, and went, and came, and went, 

But no abiding place could find on earth ; 

The time was not yet ripe: for Ignorance, 

Not knowing its own ignorance, conceived 


It had all knowledge ; and thus his manhood past away. 


But still the spirit of the old man slept not ; 

4nd tho’ eluded still, his eye is raised, 

Earnest and watchful, with a quicken’d sense. 

And now the heavens have found a voice. -The Truth 

Has leapt upon him from those burning orbs ; 

His heart bounds up within him—his brain reels— 

The heavy thought has weighed his eyelids down— 

The glomng cheek, and trembling hand, and hurried 
ulse, 

Tell the upheavings of the mind within. 

And now those fierce emotions calm to rest : 

The thought consolidates, but still ’tis Truth. 

The heavens are open’d to the eyes of men ; 

The ponderous cycles and crystal spheres are gone ; 

And man’s horizon in the realms of space. : 

Has widen’d to the Everlasting’s throne. 
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The Age has sat in judgment on the Truth, 

Arid deemed it heresy. The Church has call’d 
Her councils, and in that high conclave sits, 

The embodiment of the Spirit of the Time, 

And at the bar, the unabashed old man, 

Charged with the propagation of a lie. 

And there he stands, with heaven upon his brow, - 
That new-found knowledge shining from his face, 
His bright eye thoughtful, and his mien unmoved, 
And on his placid countenance a smile 

So heavenly soft and full of gentlest pity! 

And bowing with a lofty meekness speaks :— 

“Tt is not in the Word of God alone 

The truth exists, but likewise in His works; 

From man the Immortal and the Heit of heaven, 
To the minutest particle of earth, 

There dwells an innate witness of His power, 

That girds with glory all created things,— 

The touch of Deity has hallow'd them for ever. 
Truth is eternal, tho’ man’s sense may err. 

The finite mind leaps not to the result, 

But through a long progression of effects ; 

From sense, to feeling, and from thence, to thought ; 
Garners the primitive sensations up, 

The elements of knowledge: grasping higher truths, 
Till from the earth man’s soul may reach the stars. 
Ye cannot judge the truths which I have taught. 
Truth must be tested by a kindred truth ; 
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The which in the high knowledge of the heavens, 
Ye have not. Nor can ye leap the gulf, 

Where lie the deep philosophies between 

The wisdom which can compass heaven and earth, 
And that which we inherit. But a time— 

When the Incarnate Trath for his great ends 
Unveils His glory to dispel the cloud— 


. A time will come when ali shalt 


In its august and d simplicity, 
A truth which widl not pass away with time.” 


It. 


In vain! The Age has triumphed! Poor old man! 
In the November of thy life! Alas! 

The fresh, free vigour of thy youth is spent 

In baffled searchings for that hidden knowledge. 
The iron will that should have nerved thee now, 

To smile when fortune racks thee—that is gone. 
When the step totters and the pulse grows faint, 
The flesh rebels against the spirit’s mandate ; 

And thou, ob thou hast fallen! Poor old man ! 


’Tis a lone chapel, at the midnight hour— 
The lights are tieatag dim upon the altar, . 
And groups of witnesses are around ; 
And on his bare, and bended knees, the man, 
Whose mind had charter’d earth. His locks, 
That should have won him reverence, seem alive, 
So works his brain with agony. He kneels,— 
But oh, the heavings of the soul within! 

His life rolls at a glance before his mind, 

His boyhood with its yearning to the stars— 
The fever’d dream that lit his manhood up, 


. With glory flashing from the time to come— 


The watchings and the toil of his old age— 
The consecration of his life to man— 
And this is his reward! Oh! Hush! 
The recantation’s read—his lip obeys ; 
The scroll is traced—his hand obeys the sign. 
*Tis hand, lip, tongue ; the spirit’s far away, 
It hath no part in this ; ’tis earth that falls. 


Listen! 


: The lie hath sunk no deeper than the lip— 


And there but for the moment ; in the next, 

His brow again was girded with the light, 

The truth again broke from his quivering tongue ;* 
And they condemn’d him. Alas! alas! poor things! 
Father, forgive them, they knew not what they did. 
And so confinement circled all his days: 

But still his spirit kept its high estate, 

And bore it with a proud and patient spirit, 

Nor stooped from its supremacy. 

At length he died—a martyr to the truth. 

Oh! had he borne—but let not man be judge. 

For He who holds the destinies of men, 

Errs not in choice of mortal instruments 

To work His solemn ends. 


* E pur se muove, exclaimed Galileo, immediately after swear- 
ing his belief in the immobility of the earth. 
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The Buchess of Richmond. 


Wuorver has been to Hampton Court, must of 
necessity remember the fourteen portraits represent- 
ing the Beauties of the Court of King Charles II., 
painted by Lely and Wissing, for Anne Hyde, Duchess 
of York. There is no forgetting this room-full of 
“Windsor Beauties,” as they were called, to distinguish 
them from the room-full of “ Hampton-Court Beau- 
ties,” painted for the Duchess’s daughter, Mary, the 
Queen of William III. As there is no forgetting this 
room, no more is there a possibility of forgetting the 
scare of Frances Stewart, “La belle Stewart,” the 

autiful Duchess of Richmond, whose loveliness of 
look, and cold uncertainty of conduct and manner, 
gave to King Charles II. many an uneasy pang, and 
to ger a of Cleveland, the imperious mistress 

ou. II. 


of that monarch, hours and days of fretful, uncon- 
firmed, and uncertain jealousy. 

Lely has painted the Duchess of Richmond in the 
character of Diana. One hand carries a bow, while 
with the other she holds her dress up from the morn- 
ing dew, over which she is represented tripping with 
an air of buoyant lightness and beauty. The features 
are fine and uniformly regular, but deficient in expres- 
sion,—we have the sweet eye described by Pepys, but 
we want the little Roman nose dilated upon by that de- 
lightful diarist. 

It is not generally known, but the circumstance well 
merits a more general circulation, that the first coin of 
this country with the figure of Britannia upon it, was 
struck in the reign of Charles II., and that ae fea- 
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tures of Britannia were copied by Roetier, who sunk 
the dye from the lovely face of Frances Stewart. The 
eceapliceent was well carried out, for the likeness is 
perfectly exact. 

The lovely Frances Terese Stewart was the daughter 
of Captain ‘Walter Stewart, son of Lord Blantyre, a 
Scottish nobleman. The year of her birth has not 
been ascertained, nor is it certain in what year, or in 
what capacity, she made her first appearance at the 
court of King Charles II. If we may believe the bio- 
grapher of De Grammont, who is generally correct in 
what he asserts, Miss Stewart was taken into favour at 
court by the Countess of Castlemaine. ‘“ The King,” 
says Hamilton, ‘“ who rarely omitted a visit to the Coun- 
tess before she rose, seldom failed to find Mrs. Stewart 
in bed with her.” The King became at once ena- 
moured of the fair Frances, for his heart was com- 
posed of stuff like tinder, that is set on fire by every 
fresh spark or flame that chance or design brings near 
it. ‘She was genteel,” says Hamilton, ‘‘danced well, 
and spoke French better than her mother-tongue ;_well- 
bred withal, and had, to a nicety, that air of dress so 
much admired, and which is not to be hit exactly, 
unless one has taken it very young in France.” 

There is said to have bean something petite and 
childish about all Mrs. Stewart ever did. ‘That she 
was fond of blind-man’s-buff and of Lacy’s humorous 
acting—that she built castles with cards at her own 
lodgings, while the King and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land played seriously for money ;—these are no proofs, 
to our thinking, of ‘a childish disposition or of a weak 
mind ; they exhibit the buoyancy of her naiure, and, 
in some respects, the innocence of her heart. Her 
quarrel with the King and with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who should ride round the Ring in Hyde Park, 
for the first time, in the new French chariot presented 
to the King by the Chevalier de Grammont, is a little 
trait in the female character, in which the bold and 
strong-minded Barbara Villiers must bear her share of 
imputed childishness. Mrs. Stewart carried the day, 
but at the expense, it was whispered maliciously about, 
of at least some of her virtue. 

Mrs. Jameson has entered minutely into the story 
of “ La belle Stewart.”’ ‘* Her character, as a woman,” 
she says, “ is neither elevated nor interesting ; and the 
passion which the King long entertained for her, and 
the liberties in which she indulged him, either through 
weakness or a spirit of coquetry, exposed her at one 
period to very Naaracetil imputations. On a review 
of her whole conduct, as far as it can now be known 
and judged from the information of cotemporary 
writers, the testimonies in favour of h@r virtue appear 
to preponderate ; yet it must be confessed that we are 
left to choose between two alternatives, and it is hard 
to tell which is the worst: if ‘La belle Stewart’ was 
not the most cold and artful coquette that ever per- 
plexed the wits of man, she was certainly the most 
cunning piece of frailty that ever wore the form of 
woman.” A woman’s heart dissected by a woman! 


Pope has rendered an injustice to the memory of 
ss elle Stewart,” attributing the origin of a happy 
couplet in his poem “On the Use of Riches,” to a 
bequest made in her will by the lovely Duchess ‘ot 
considerable annuities and legacies to her cats.” 


“ But thousands die without or this or that— 
Die, and endow a college or a cat.” 


‘A delicate way,” says Sir David Dalrymple, in the 
Duchess’s defence, ‘‘ of providing for poor and probably 
proud gentlewomen, without making them feel that 
they owed their livelihood to her mere liberality.” But 
it so turns out that there is no such bequest in the 
will of our lovely Duchess, Malone having examined 
the will of “La belle Stewart,” for the express purpose 
of arriving at a fact. But in enabling us to reject one 
erroneous piece of information, Malone, at the same 
time, brought the curious circumstance to light, that 
the Duchess had directed, by a codicil to her will, that 
her “effigies as well done in wax as could be, and 
dressed in her coronation robes and coronet, should be 
placed in a case, with clear crown glass before it, and 
should be set up in Westminster Abbey.” This was 
carried out by her executors, and the Duchess was one 
of the “Ragged Regiment,” exhibited in Westminster 
Abbey, when the doors of the ragged-closet were last 
open to the public. 

Miss Stewart, or Mrs. Stewart, to speak in the lan- 
guage of her time, seems to have been naturally of a 
very cold and vain disposition. It was her frigidity 
of manner, rather than her sense of virtue, that made 
her resist the frequent importunities of the King. His 
passion daily increasing, he is said to have consulted 
Archbishop Sheldon on the subject of a divorce, 
urging as his plea the sterility of the queen. While 
the archbishop was considering the matter over at 
Lambeth, “ La belle Stewart” decamped with Charles 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond, took boat at London Bridge, 
made their way by night into Kent, and married im- 
mediately. The archbishop was suspected of revealing 
the King’s secret to Lord Clarendon, who, aware of 
the duke’s passion for Mrs. Stewart, alarmed the 
lovers, brought the match to a conclusion, and put all 
idea of a divorce, for a time, if not for ever, at an end. 
Clarendon denied, in the presence of the King, and de- 
nied by letter, his having any previous knowledge of 
the duke’s intended marriage with Mrs. Stewart. The 
King believed the rumour, and this belief hastened the 
fall of the great Lord Clarendon. 

The Duke of Richmond died in 1672, five years 
after his marriage with ‘La belle Stewart.” His 
duchess survived him thirty years, dying in 1702, 
without ever having married again. Nat. Lee dedi- 
cates his play of “‘ Theodosius” to our lovely duchess 
—‘the fair Armida,” moreover, be it known, of 
glorious John Dryden.” 

“If Mrs. Stewart had been in Dana's place, she 
would,” says Waller, ‘“ have resisted Jove as she re- 
sisted Charles II.” 
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Che Buchess of Webonshire. 


Wuo has not heard of Georgiana Spencer, the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Decinahive® Lord peas eldest 
daughter, the gayest of the gay—the loveliest where 
all were lovely? “Yet how little is now known about 
her. No “ Diary” like that left by the entertaining 
Pepys, has yet been published to perpetuate her in- 
fluence, and preserve her sayings and her doings ; and 
the lively Walpole, when the lovely duchess was in the 
fall blossom of her popularity, lad become tired of 
describing the little events and traits of fashionable 
existence,— 


“Who gave the ball, or paid the visit Jast.—" 


The balls at Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the fétes 
at Chiswick, and the fashionable parties at Chats- 
worth the common and correct court topics of the 
vy, are now known but by reputation and hearsay ; 
while the blue-stocking assemblies of Mrs. Montague, 
or the less select and still larger assemblies of the old 
Dowager Countess of Cork, have been described with 
tes minute exactness by the Boswells and the 
urneys who were invited to them. 


A ball at Devonshire House, when the beautiful 
duchess was in the full season of her fashionable ex- 
istence, described as Pepys or Walpole would have 
described it, would indeed be a treat. How Mr. 
Pepys would have dilated on the dresses and the 
dances, the prepossessing appearance of the Prince of 
Wales, and the unsurpassed graces of the Duchess of 
Devonshire—‘that, Lord! I do really now think that 
the Countess of Castlemaine cannot come near her, 
nor yet Mrs. Stewart ; and then to see how she threw 
such glances all around, and danced in a minuet with 
the Prince so divinely, that Creed and I have done 
nothing but talk about her. The rooms infinite full. 
There was a Mr. Selwyn with whom Ned cus 
talked—that, Lord! I really do think he doth 
TT. Killigrew or Sir Charles Sedley. 1 listened, and he 
doth say such mighty wicked things, that I think none 
but H. Walpole, Sir Robert’s youngest son, could well 
surpass him. A more pleasant rencontre I never 
heard.” 

Of this beautiful duchess it is told, that she inter- 


ested herself so much in the return to vee of 
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Mr. Fox for the city of Westminster, at a very severely 
contested election, that she went about from square to 
street, and from lane to alley, to solicit the votes of the 
electors for that illustrious statesman. Her winnin 
manners won many votes, while her lively address, an 
the charming novelty of so fair a canvasser, turned the 
full tide of the election in favour of Mr. Fox. It is 
confidently told, that a young and good-looking 
butcher in Clare Market declined to accede to the 
duchess’s request without a bribe—he did not want 
money, he said, but he wanted something else. ‘“ Well, 
name your want,” said the lovely Duchess of Devon- 
shire. ‘ Why,” replied the butcher with a blush, “a 
kiss would carry the day.” —“ If that’s all,” said the 
duchess—the butcher kissed her, gave a plumper for 
Mr. Fox, and dragged all Clare Market at his heels, 

The duchess sat to Reynolds and to Gainsborough. 
The portrait of Reynolds is well known, but Gains- 
borough gave up her likeness in despair. She was 
then in the full bloom of her youth, and her charms 
and conversation took away that readiness of hand and 
happiness of touch which belonged to the painter in 
his ordinary moments. The portrait was so little to 
his satisfaction that he refused to send it to Chats- 
worth. Drawing his wet pencil across a mouth, which 
all who saw it thought exquisitely lovely, he said, 
“ Her grace is too hard for me!” And this is the 
mouth which the butcher kissed! The picture was, 
we believe, destroyed. Garrick perplexed the pencil 
of Gainsborough in a different way. That versatile 
actor assumed fifty different characters in five minntes. 
But Garrick created a difficulty by contortion and 
skill, while the duchess brought Nature, in the shape of 
a mouth which no epithet can compliment sufficiently, 
to defy Art in her own stronghold. 

Quitting Italy in August, 1793, the Duchess of De- 
vonshire passed into Switzerland over Mount St. 

- Gothard. The scenery she saw gave rise to a poem, 
written in heroics, with alternate rhymes, descriptive 
of the surrounding grandeur of Mount St. Gothard, 
and the feelings awakened by so sublime a region. 
“No haunt of man the weary traveller greets, 
No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 
Save where the flow’ret breathes uncultur’d sweets, 
Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 


His humble board the holy man prepares, 
And simple food and wholesome lore bestows, 
Extols the treasures that his mountain bears, 
And paints the perils of impending snows.” 


This seems common enough; but the verse that fol- 
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lows is not only the best in the poem, but one per- 
fectly pretty in its way :— 
“ But though no more amidst those scenes I roam, 
My fancy long each image shall retain,— 
The flock returning to its welcome home, 

And the wild carol of the cowherd’s strain.” 
The Passage of Mount St. Gothard” was published 
in her grace’s lifetime, with a translation into French, 
printed page for page with the original. This transla- 
tion is believed to be by the duchess as well. 

This fascinating lady was born on the 9th of June, 
1757 ; was married on the 6th of June, 1774; and 
died at Devonshire House on the 30th of April, 1806, 
of an abscess on the liver, first perceived about three 
months before she died. Her only son, the present 
Duke of Devonshire, who inherits a love of poetry 
from his mother, was born at Paris in 1790. Vhen 
the Prince of Wales was informed of her death, he 
said, with perfect justice, ‘‘Then we have lost the 
most amiable and best bred woman in England.” 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly, was built by William 
Kent, for the third Duke of Devonshire. It stands on 
the site of Berkeley House, eC called from the Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, who built it,) and is said to have 
cost the sum of 20,000/., exclusive of 1,000. pre- 
sented to the architect by the duke. It is a good, 
plain, well-proportioned brick building, with a fine 
saloon, and a Mie noble suite of apartments. The 
duke has several fine pictures {n this house, and here 
it is that the Kemble Plays are kept,—a matchless 
collection of old English plays, formed by John Philip 
Kemble, and bought at his death by the present duke, 
who has added largely to the collection, and annotated 
the whole with his own hand, 

The first Duke of Devonshire, of the Cavendish 
family, died at Berkeley House, in the year 1707. 
The last Earl of Devonshire lived in a large house in 
Bishopgate-street, where Devonshire-square now stands. 
The family lived there in great repute for their hospi- 
tality. Fancy the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
issuing out her cards for a grand ball at Devonshire 
Tlouse, in Bishopgate-street !—the inquiries in the 
polite world where such a region lay, and the Prince 
of Wales sending for the Lord Mayor to know what 
the city constables can possibly mean by directing 
that all carriages setting down company at the Duchess 
of Devonshire’s, on Tuesday, the 5th of May, must 
have their horses’ heads turned towards Nortor 
Folgate ! 
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BY ELIZABETH YOUATT; AUTHOR OF “THE PRICE OF FAME,” &c. 


Ou! T love the world—’tis a happy place ! 
Full of beings gentle and fond : 

Flowers on the earth—birds in the air— 
Joy in this life, and rest beyond ! 

Sorrow but makes us love the purer; 
Trials but to try our faith are given, 

And the wept-for dead removed for a time, 
Lest we should prize it more than Heaven! 


Oh! I love the world—’tis a blessed place! 
Full of beings joyous and bright, 

Merry and glad in life’s young spring, 
Tender and true in sorrow’s night. 

And what tho’ tears should follow smiles, 
And weeds spring up amid its flowers ? 

For the brightest vision of fairy-land 
I would not exchange this world of ours ! 
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TOM HOULAGHAN'S 


GUARDIAN SPRITE. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L’ESTRANGE. 


Any body who knows Kilkenny should also know the 
black quarry, where all the black marble comes from, 
for which the once magnificent, but now poor old 
ruined city, is so famous. And any body who knows the 
black quarry, should also know Tom Houlaghan; ould 
Tom, Vind. Tom, shooting Tom, lame Tom, queer 
Tom, Tom the Fisherman—for under all these titles 
was he known. Tom was one of the most odd, whim- 
sical, drunken and notorious characters, for many miles 
around. He wore a curiously cut coat, after a pattern 
of his own, a calf-skin waistcoat, with the dappled hair 
outside, made by himself, half boots, like a pair of 
Indian snow shoes, and a hat with a cock in it unlike 
any thing that ever covered the head of mortal man— 
add to this owtre appearance, that he is blind of one 
eye, and lame of one leg. He is now over seventy years 
of age, and can drive, ride, shoot, or fish, with any 
man in Ireland—aye, fishing is his study, the delight 
-of his heart ; and I have fished in many waters, both 
in Leinster and Connaught, and never yet met a 
sportsman, high or low, who could handle a rod, or 
fix a fly, in competition with ‘ould Tom.” 

On a fine morning in September, I accompanied 
Tom on an excursion. About mid-day we threw our- 
selves on the grass near the rock of Mounteagle, oppo- 
site the “wild wood,” with the river flowing brown 
and beautiful at our feet. The ‘ Quest” sent his 
deep hoarse coo over the waters, from the woody dell 
—the falling oak—for “the woods were cutting” — 
crashed in its interior, eliciting sounds strangely and 
awfully beautiful. “What an indescribable sublimity,” 
thought I, ‘there is in the music of the woods—it 
speaks to the soul in the words and the voice of 
Ossian!” 

‘“How purty that distillery of O’Donnell’s looks at 
the top of the sthrame!” remarked Tom, interrupting 
my high-flying cogitations. 

‘We had been more than usually successful, and in 
triumph basked our naked limbs in the sun. The bee 
hummed joyously along through the meadow flowers, 
the trees whispered gladness among their leaves, the 
birds vied with each other in melody, the brooks and 
streams sung and played in their own subdued music, 
and the fishes jumped—in our baskets. I was be- 
coming dreamy amidst the luxuries of nature. 

‘Oh! then to be sure, the power of fine whiskey 
there’s med there from morn ’till night,” remarked 
Tom, following up his meditations on O’Donnell’s dis- 
tillery, with one hand in the provision basket all the 
time, and now and then throwing scraps to his two 
fierce dogs, that lay with erect ears and watchful eyes, 
at a respectful distance, while he occasionally helped 
himself to a little of the undiluted, poured into an 
empty pot that once contained ‘“‘ Warren’s Jet.” 

“Ah! Tom,” said I, “your thoughts are ever 
running in the one channel—whiskey, whiskey, for 
ever.” 

‘‘Ah! then, for all that I sometime takes the 
toather,”” he replied, with a twinkle of his one eye ; and 


I never yet saw such meaning in any eye, as in the 
single glance of Tom’s lonely optic, especially when 
employed in giving expression to what he considered 
a knowing ame “maybe you didn’t hear I was 
swimmin’ yesterday, sur?” he asked. : 

“Swimming !”’ I answered, ‘what devil’s angel put 
such madness into your head—the old spirit I sup- 
pose ?”” 

‘No, in throth now, sur,” he replied, ‘ You're 
always goin’ an’—I done it in spite of meself—but 
betther do that than worse—an’ only my friend the 
fairy, gev me the warnin’ wink, sore and sorry for it 

Pd be.” 

“Your friend the fairy?” said I. ‘Come, Tom, 
that day is gone by—I’m not so soft as that yet.” 

“ Augh, aye, sur; smile, and talk away, and shake 
your head ; but as sure as I hooked that big trout on 
the tail fly, and as sure as the robbers hung ‘Glory’ 
for the murder of the archbishop, I’m not telling you 
a pin’s worth of a lie,—there now.” 

‘€ Well, -Tom, while we’re resting and settling our 
affairs, let me hear it all.” 

«* Well, then, sur, it was about eight years ago, that 
at the dusk, one evenin’, I slipped up as far as Peery 
Dunne’s, (there at the foot of Rannal’s moat, one of 
the most hauntedest places on earth,) just to get afew 
feathers for the green dhrake, out ov the ould pay- 
cock Well. When I got the feathers, like a decent 
neighbour as Peery always was, he axed me to sit 
down and rest, an’ afore I could draw my stool to an 
anchor, he sent his gossoon Larry for a dhrop down 
the road, ‘just,’ sez he, ‘to take the smell of the 
smoke of us.’ We talked and gosthered over ould 
times, and then we had another dhrop, and, maybe, 
another afther, ’till it was all hours. I then thought 
it was high time to be movin’, so up I got and shuck 
my giblets. ‘Give us the half of tin, Peery,’ sez J, 
shakin’ hands with him, and biddin’ him good night. 
So I canthered down the lane as straight as an arrow, 
as I thought; but, after a while, found that I 
couldn’t get on at all, good or bad; every step cost 
me five minutes hard labor, just for all the world as 
if I was walkin’ up the roof of a house, or goin’ to the 
gallows against my will. At last I found meself 
thrippin’ through long grass, and nettles, and thistles, 
and boughlawns, and tazed and tarmented every step 
I took. ‘Be me safe conscience, Tom Houlaghan,’ 
sez I to myself, ‘you’re not at home, be no manner 
o’ means, nor is it likely you'll be there to night ;’ 
so down I sat quite tired ontirely. Ina minit, my 
darlint, I was surrounded by a whole throop of the 
quarest and the funniest lookin’ little chaps that I 
ever saw in my life.. They began caperin’, and shoutin’, 
and huzzain’ about me like mad. At last one of them 
spies my hat beside me, and seizin’ it, he rises it into 
the air with a kick. ‘Oh! Gawlies, boys,’ sez he, 
‘there’s a hat ;’ so they handed it round, and they all 
began laughin’ at it as if they'd burst. ‘Why, then, 
by the Gonnies, my chap,’ sez I, ‘you needn't boast 
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out of your own bereadh (cap) ; shew it here ’till I 
cock it for you.’ I whipt it off his head, and scttin’ 
it tasty like, I took one o’ the eyes of the paycock’s 
tail, and stuck it into it, quite rakish. ‘Hould over 

our dumplin,’ sez I, ‘till I put it on you;’ faith, an’ 
it was quite an improvement, and all the rest of the 
little chaps began dancin’ as pleased as Punch about 
him—faith, he was quite a dandy among them. 
‘ Well, Tom Houlaghan, my gay good fellow,’ sez he, 
Pll prove your friend for this yet, never you fear ;’ so 
turning to the rest of the little chaps, ‘Come away, 
boys,’ sez he, ‘and let poor Tom take his nap in quiet.’ 
When I awoke, I found meself undher a crooked three, 
in the very heart of the moat, and a big stone grindin’ 
the side out o’ me. That was the very first time I 
saw my friend the fairy. 

«« The second time I saw him was in the big wood 
of Kilfera. Iwas down as far as Feoghoraugh (the 
streams of the fishes) layin’ down the throut nets, and 
was comin’ home about two in the mornin’, when just 
as I enthered a narrow path where the big ‘threes met 
abow my head, I saw my friend peepin’ from behind 
athrunk. I knew him at once by the feather in his 
cap ;—he gave me a knowin’ wink, and pointed with 
his finger up the path before me. I looked along; 
—and that I may never taste a dhrop worse than this, 
(another swig,) if the branches of the threes worn’t 
actually breakin’ down with wild cats. There they 
were on every bough and branch—here and there— 
over and undher, up and down, and they all watchin’ 
me; but the devil a mew out of their heads. ‘Oh ye 
villians o’ the world,’ sez I to myself, ‘is this the dirty 
threachrous revinge you're goin’ to take ov me?’ I 
looked at my friend the fairy, and he put his finger 
to his tiaath to imitate whistlin’, and vanished. I 
took the hint,—‘ you’re right,’ sez I, ‘ ma Bouchelleen 
bawn,’ (my fair son,) for perfect fear took the memory 
out ov me; so I put my finger to my mouth, and 
med the woods scréech with the father of a whistle. 
In two minits I had Devil-skin, Firetail, and Rosy, 
the little terrier crether at my side, (for I left them at 
Jem Walsh’s furninst (opposite) to where the ould 
mill was over against Collis’s stone yard). ‘ Hulloo 
the cats, my good dogs,’ sez I; and before I could 
turn my head, there wasn’t a wild cat in the seven 
counties, I think, but was on the top of my poor dogs. 
You may be shure I didn’t wait to sce how the battle 
went, but med the best of my way up the hill, home, 
as fast as the ould shanks could carry me. The 

r anymals kem home in the mornin’ without a 
whole inch of hide on one of them; my heart was as 
full as a bed-tick when I saw them. Devil-skin you 
see is blind of the off eye ever since ; and Firetail is in 
want of a nosthril. 

« You see, sur,” added Tom, parenthetically, after 
a grin, filling and emptying the warren, ‘ it was all 
out of revinge of the cats—they lay in ambush to kill 
me; for I killed more wild cats than any other tin 
min in all Ireland.” 

“ Aye, or tame cats either, Tom,” I replicd; for 
Tom was a general furrier; and no animal that ever 
wore a skin, no matter how mean, but he could find 
use for it. There was not an old woman within a 
circle of ten miles’ diameter, keeping his own house as 
acentre, but was in his debt for a weasel-skin purse. 

“Well, the next time I saw my friend the fairy,” 
continued Tom, “ was as I’ll tell you—and may this 
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be holy wather to coax me to mass, (another pull at 
the ‘warren,’) but he stood my friend this time in 
earnest. You see the poor pig’s house wanted a 
coverin’ very badly, be reason I couldn’t spare time to 
tatch it; but as I was comin’ home one evenin’ by 
Jerry Finnegan's, the tithe procthur, may the grass 
never grow on the sod that covers his corp—I saw a 
mighty nate, smooth, purty bit of flag lyin’ in the 
ard, that with the first measure of my eye I 
new would just shoot the poor Pig to a hair. 
‘By the crass of my shtick,’ sez I, ‘if God spares 
me life, health and strinth, I'll stale you this very 
night.—It’s a mortial sin to see you standin’ idle in the 
murdherin’ tithe procthur’s way, in danger of breakin’ 
the blackguard’s nick, and the could rain comin’ 
down on my poor baste of a pig.’ About twelve o’clock 
that night I hopped across the fields to the procthur’s, 
and over the stile with me into the yard. I laid hould 
of my brave bit of a flag, and had it just riz to my shoul- 
dher, when I spied my poor friend the fairy: he 
winked at me, shook his head, and med signs for me 
to be off. I wheeled the flag round before my face 
that I might look over my shouldher to see where the 
danger lay, when, before I could take a blink, 
whizh !—crack! a gun was fired, and smack! a bullet 
flattened on the flag, right furninst my head. That 
procthur was a murdherin’ purty shot, sur! ‘May 
that be your Christmas dinner, you bloody minded 
thief!’ sez I, throwin’ down the flag, and smashin’ it, 
though it went to my heart; and boundin’ over the 
stile, I was far away before he could load again, and 
take another crack at my poor ould sconce. But isn’t 
it a mighty curious thing entirely, sur, that the proc- 
thur was shot in the stomach, at a tithe battle in the 
Barony of Gowran, the Christmas-eve afther?”’ 

“So, then, you aspire to the spirit of prophecy, 
Tom, amongst the rest of your qualifications?” said I. 

“ Augh, any sort of sperrits at all, sometimes, sur ; 
though, by my song, it’s seldom I taste the likes ov 
this ”—and another pot-full joined its fellows in Tom’s 
interior. ‘Don’t you think, sur, but the weather's 
mighty swelthry (sultry) for the season?” he added, 
drawing a long breath; “I’d recommend a thrifie of 
it to yourself, sur ; it ’ill purvent the sun from preyin’ 
on your complexion.” 

“Time enough, Tom; finish your story.” 

“Why then, sur, I'll do that same,” setting himself 
once more in his attitude of narration. ‘* It was just 
yestherday evenin’, by way of thinkin’ o’ nothin’, I got 
a lift in O’Donnell’s cart to sce how affairs wer’ goin’ 
on down here in regard of the big, speckled throut 
undher the Sally, (sallow willow,) beyand—the big 
blackguard, you know, sur, that refused all the timptin’ 
morsels I offered him, the last day we wer’ out. Ned 
Flood advised me to thry him with the natheral fly; 
so I took a couple of blue-bottles in my pouch, detar- 
mined on coaxin’ his fancy. I crassed below at the 
shallows, and up wid me to the ould spot, where I 
soon spied my gay ogawney (loiterer), in a study stand 
seemin’ly as innocent as the calf that eat the wig for a 
wisp o’ grass—but all the time as big a rogue as Pethe- 
reen Caum (little Crooked Peter) that stole the goold 
ov the priest's vestments, while hearin’ mass. [dropped 
the fly quite sly about a yard above him, lettin’ it gra- 
dually float down, wid a few twitches now and then 
to make him believe it was workin’ in convulsions, and 
dyin’ saft. ‘Now, my bully boy,’ sez I to meself ; 
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you're cottenin’ to it.’ It was too great a temptation 
for his weak mind. I thought I’d gasp when I saw 
the way I was fakin’ him; and I roared or laughed in 
a way that struck my body like an aspen; but the robber 
o’ the world twiggin’ me turned tail, and thought to 
be off. I riz my hand, and struck at him, and that I 
may die dhrinkin’—your health agin, sur—if I didn’t 
dhrive the hook beyand the beard into the thick fin of 
his tail. ‘Don’t be in a hurry, young man,’ sez I, 
‘wait for your change, avick’—and givin’ him the 
heel of the rod, I riz him above the wather to see what 
sort of stuff he was med of. I thought he was a young 
whale, and turnin’ round for the net, detarmined to 
land him by main force, who should I see but my ould 
friend the fairy, as busy as a devil’s-needle, knottin’ 
the grass acrass the paths in the meadow? He beck- 
oned to me, and pointed to the top of the hill, behind 
me, givin’ at the same time a knowin’ nod at a sign 
boord nailed to a three above my head. Be gogsty, 
I never noticed it before—here it was— 

“««Take Notice, (in big letthers,) any person foun’ 
fishin’ on these lands, (as if a body could fish in a 
field,) or threspassin’ on these promises shall be perse- 
cuted as the ke directs.’ I hadn’t my eye well off 
this, when I spies a big ogre of a fellow makin’ down 
the hill like mad, and shakin’ a murdherin’ big alpeen 
at myself. It was the deepest part of the river, right 
furnint me, an’ the throut was leapin’ the hoight o’ the 
house every minit out o’ the wather. ‘Ho! you poach- 
in’ rascal,’ roared the fellow, ‘ma corp san duoul, but 
T’ll smash every bone in your skin and send you to gaol 
afther ;’ the words were hardly out of his mouth when 
he went head over heels across one of the knots that 
my little friend med for him. ‘Now or never, Tom,’ 
sez I to myself, seizin’ the tail of a cow that was 
grazin’ at my side. I gave another look over my 
shouldher to see how my inimee was gettin’ on, and 
there he was tumblin’ about and cursin’ like a mad- 
man. ‘Hullups,’ sez I to the baste, givin’ her a keen 
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prod wid the spear of the rod that med her jump. 
*Hullups, my hearty,’ and another prod med her kick 
up her heels and plunge into the wather like a wild 
animal. I still held on by the tail, and away we 
swam for the bare life. ‘Bring back the cow, you 
thief,’ shouted my purshuer, ‘bring’ back the honest 
man’s cow.’ I looked back and there was my little 
friend on the ditch o’ the wood, and a score more 
along with him leapin’ and laughin’ and throwin’ their 
caps into the air, and pointin’ at me and my ‘steam 
packet’ every minit. When got tother side, I riz the 
Tod to see was my bould throut gone. Oh! no, there 
he was as tired as myself, and I hawled him up like a 
horse’s head to a bonefire, before the fellow’s face. 
‘Turn back the cow, you schemin’ ruffin’,’ sez he. 
‘I'd be very much obleeged to you to fling over the 
ould nit I left afther me,’ sez I. ‘No, nor the duoul 
a bit,’ sez he, ‘but turn over the cow, or I’ll have the 
lawo’ you.’ ‘The sorra cush,’ (foot) sez I, ‘ but tell me 
whether you'll give the nit civil or no?’ All this time 
I was puttin’ the monster of a fish two-double in the 
basket. ‘You ould blind docagh (cripple) of a thief,’ 
sez he, ‘if I was over with you I'd give you a decent 
jaunt to the other world.’ ‘Why then by the mortial 
fly,’ sezI, ‘I'll give you a decent jaunt in this world,’ 
sez I, seizin’ the cow by the tail, and dhrivin’ her on 
towards home, ‘I'll take the worth o’ the ould nit out 
0’ your threheens, you indecent bosthoon,’ so off I 
dhrove her, and left him swearin’ and cursin’ afther 
me, and it’s a fine jaunt he had—his four long miles 
into Kilkenny. So, sur, don’t you think but I have 
reason to be thankful to my friend the fairy?” 

“Indeed you have, Tom, but now as we’re in trim 
for the road, and that your fairy tale is ended, I think 
you may as well handle the creels, and let, us be 
Jogging.” 

‘Wira yes, sur, the moment I dhrink your health, 
and the good fairy’s health once more, an’ here’s an 
ould man’s blessin’ on you both.” 


OUR EARLIEST SORROW, 


BY CATHERINE PARR. 


Our earliest sorrow! the grief of our youth, 

The latest remembered, the sternest we prove, 

The one that first staggered our sweet faith in truth, 
Our sorrow of sorrows, the heart’s blighted love ! 

O who will deny that it ofttimes doth throw 

The die of our future, for weal or for wo? 


‘When the heart hath been chilled, when the one we 
loved best 

Hath taught us a lesson may ne’er be untaught, 

Distrust of fair seeming, dark words of unrest ! 

O these are the moments with destiny fraught ; 

As the spirit shall rise, or shall sink in the blast, 

Shall its future be troubled or calm to the last. 


a 


The flowers that twined round the temples of yore, 
From the height of the column looked down to the 


ground ; 
But lo! when the faith of the was o'er, 
And his shrine of false worship was scattered around, 
Although from the wreck, they might never be riven 
From earth’s lowly bosom, they looked up to heaven. 


And though it be vain, O how vain, that we are told 
To loose from the past our fond clinging regret, 
Albeit as false as the temples of old 

Was the shrine of our love and our worship ; O, yet 
Though we cling to the heart’s ruimed fane to the last, 
Let the eye of our faith be to heaven upcast. 


A TALE OF A TEA KETTLE. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 





Erocu I. 


On a winter’s evening, nearly an hundred years ago, 
the tea-board was laid out, and the window curtains 
closely drawn, in the humble arlour of a small house 
in the town of Greenock. tidy active matron was 
bustling about, none the bread and butter, and care- 
fully measuring out the due modicum of the Chinese 
leaf, probably upon the good old principle of “A 
spoon per head and one for the pot.” A blazin; 

fire gleamed and: roared in the grate and curled roun 

the Steck sides of the kettle which reposed in the 
midst of it, like waves lashing the sides of a ship at 
sea; and the fire crackled, and the water boiled with 
2 faintly heard ling sound ; and a stream of white 
vapour came wi ae out of the spout of the kettle 
with a shrill cheery hiss. Now the matron aforesaid 
saw nothing particular in all this—the fire was burning, 
the kettle was boiling, and that was all—and the 
fire burned and the kettle boiled, just that tea 
might be made, and for no other purpose or end 
whatsoever. There was nothing wonderful either in 
the one fact or the other. Kettles had boiled and fires 





had burned from the beginning and would probably 
do so until the end of the chapter. But the requi- 
site number of spoonfuls had been transferred from 
the caddy to the pot, and as the matron stooped to 
place it upon the fob, her eye fell upon a little urchin 
seated upon a stool of stunted dimensions, in the 
full glare of the blaze, who, propping his head 
upon his hands, and supporting both upon his knees, 
by reclining an elbow against each, was intently gazing 
at the fire, and the kettle, and the steam, swallow- 
ing them with his eyes, and as much absorbed. in 
fact as the Peri sight be supposed to have been in her 
momentary glance of heaven. The boy looked at the 
fire and the mother looked at the boy. ‘ Was there 
ever sick na idle neer-do-weel in this warld as our 
Jamie ?”?—was the question which, almost uncon- 
sciously, she proposed to herself. As it rose in her 
mind, her haul (none of the lightest, probably) rose in 
the air; and the next second would have seen it de- 
scend with no contemptible force on the shoulders of 
the luckless urchin, when the door opened, and a neigh- 
bour en , who had perhaps been invited ta tea, 
entered. The blow hung, like Mahomet’s coffin, su 
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pended in mid air; and the tongue was used instead of 
the fist. Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s mother said, 

**Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did ye ever see the 
likes o’ that ?”” 

“* The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt?” 

“¢O, our Jamie ;—look till the callan ;—there he'll 
sit, woman, glowring at the kettle and the blaze till 
e would think his very een would come out o’ his 

ead. ’Deed I ken’na what’s in the bairn—whiles I 
think there’s something unlucky in that glower. I 
hope nae limmer has been throwing cantrips at him ; 
but and deed its mair nor likely.” 

** Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only warmin’ 
itsel’,”’ replied the worthy Mrs. Balderstone, in a 
soothing tone. 

“* Warmin’ itsel’!” reiterated her friend ; “look till 
that glower o’ his, and tell me if ye dinna think it’s 
something bye ordinar’.” 

And truth to tell there was something peculiar in the 
glance of the boy’s eye;—there was mind, active, speak- 
ing mind, looking through it. He seemed as one who 
gazed upon a wondrous vision, and whose every sense 
was bound up in the display of gorgeous pageantry 
floating before him. He had sat watching the escapin, 
steam, until the thin, vaporous column had snpeuen 
to cast itself upwards in fantastic-changing shapes. 
Sometimes the subtle fluid gathering in force and 
quantity would gently raise one side of the lid of the 
kettle, emit a ‘white puff, and then let the metal fall 
with a low clanking sound. There was power— 
strength in that watery cloud. But still the spout 
poured forth its regular volume of white vapour— 
shooting over the ribs of the grate, and curling and 
rolling in outlines as varying and quaint as those of a 
rising mist. 

Suddenly, to the eye of the half dreaming boy, the 
steam appeared, instead of escaping up the chimney, 
to spread itself out in a dense volume before the fire- 

lace. He gazed intently at the phenomenon—in- 

jistinct outlines, like the wavy robes of spectres, 
showed themselves—flodted dimly for an instant— 
then melted into the shapeless cloud. Again they 
re-appeared, and more distinctly than before ; and the 
spell-bound boy saw faces, some terrible, and others 
gentle and mild, forming, and reales and again 
Ye-appearing in that wonderful steam-cloud. He gazed, 
and gazed. To the faces, fanciful forms, woven from 
the vapour, attached themselves and clung. There 
was something about them awfully undefined ; but 
they were undefined rather to the mind than the eye. 
The latter could see them, but the former could not 
or form an accurate idea of their strange, 
shadowy proportions. Some were dimly ferris, 
others calm and serene—back and fore they floated, 
not passing, but blending with—gliding through—each 
other, and waving their misty wings with a slow undu- 
lating motion. Gradually the fair and gentle steam 
spirits seemed as it were to coalesce, to glide together 
and become one, instinct with mild intellectual gran- 
deur; and round it gathered a threatening phalanx 
of the dark’ and gloomy spirits, their forms changing 
to hideous, undefined, grotesque things, and their faces 
fearful to look upon. But the mild spirit gazed calmly 
on them, as if in reliance on its innate power; and 
raising its white arms it waved the evil spirits back, 
and as they retired undefinedly, they covered their 
gloomy foreheads with their wings, for a pale halo 





of light beamed around the long fair curls of the 
master phantom. But again they rallied and rushed, 
dark, evil-minded, like an aademued horror, and 
wrestled with the fair, good form. Here, there, any- 
where, their demon faces, lowered and moped and 
mowed round the god-moulded face; and with their 
pointed claws and swooping wings they sought to tear 
the good spirit down, and to exult over its fall, with 
looks of bitter, jeering hatred. But they could not-— 
the spiritual light, flickering in long pencils from the 
forehead and the eye of the mild spirit, seemed, al- 
though it was so pale, and apparently so heatless, to 
scorch the wings and shrivel up the limbs of the as- 
sailant spirits; and at length, drawing up its grand 
form, it threw its arms abroad, and with the motion, 
as though at the waving of a wand, the mist demons 
shrunk and shrivelled and writhed in impotent malice 
at the feet of their conqueror, who stood over them— 
an angel trampling upon fiends! 

And as the dreaming boy saw this, an unbidden 
thought came upon his mind, and he knew that the 
fierce struggle was symbolical of 
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And still he gazed—and lo, the discomfited demons, 
who lay at the feet of Intellect, overpowered by its 
might, faded, and resolved themselves and their writh- 
ing motions, into the waves of a mighty, heaving sea. 
And Intellect in all its glorious proportions grew dim, 
very dim, and its semblance changed ; and lo, it was a 
ship without a sail, battling with the fierce seas which 
came rolling on one after another, throwing their 
foaming crests high and higher. But gallantly rode 
that lone ship. Against the fierce wind, against the 
rolling waves, against the rushing tide, it battled 
sternly. Wind and waves and tide did their utmost ; 
but on, on, with a fearful innate power moved the 
mystic ship, dashing aside the white sparkling spray, 
and tearing through wave after wave, till the powers 
of the elements felt themselves conquered, and the 
wind abated, the waves sunk, the tide ceased to roll, 
and the low murmur of the settling storm proclaimed 
the triumph of the Ship of Intellect ! 

«Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re thinkin’ 0’?” said 
a shrill voice. 

The vision vanished; the waves, the ship, melted 
away; the steam-cloud dissolved; the old-fashioned 
mantelpiece, with quaint carvings and blue painted 
tiles, appeared where it had been, and on the fire was 
the kettle still hissing away, and on the hob sat the 
teapot simmering. ; 

“Ye idle gawky,” said the skrill voice again—“ if 
ever I fin’ ye sittin’ glowering at the fire when ye 
micht be doing something useful, de’il’s in it if I don’t 
gar ye feel the wicht o’ my han’. Sit in till ye’r tea, 
ye graceless loon, and shak han’s with Mistress Bal- 
derstone here.” 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. 

His name was James Watt. 


Eroca II.* 


About the year 1815, some seventy years after the 
vision of the tea kettle, a large dinner party was as- 
sembled at the house of an opulent Glasgow merchant. 


* The anecdote told in this “ Epoch” is literally fact. 
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It was the dreary half hour between the arrival of the 
guests and the announcement of dinner. The usual 
meteorological points had been duly discussed and set- 
tled, and an uncomfortably dead silence ensued. A 
few attempts to revive conversation died away in half- 
stifled remarks. 

The host looked out of sorts—the fair hostess was 
evidently in the fidgets,—and still the minutes slipped 
by, and no word of dinner—people turned over the 
leaves of Albums and Scrap-books, and inspected 
the pattern of the carpet with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. In fact, some unlucky wight was 
late ; and the lady of the house, in communicating the 
direful intelligence to her nearest female neighbour, 
added in dismal tones her moral conviction that din- 
ner was spoiling. At length the host plucked up 
courage and “drew a dial from his poke.” 

“ Really I think,” he said, ‘we must have dinner, 
and let Mr. Norris reap the fruits, or rather the no- 
fruits, of his dilatoriness. More than half an hour 
late, positively.” 

This was a relief. A few inward curses were in- 
voked upon the late Mr. Norris—the company filed off 
—and the all important matter of dinner commenced. 
It was over before any one dreamt of bestowing ano- 
ther thought upon the culprit. 


“By the way, no word of Norris, yet. Where can 
the man have got to?”” 
«Heaven knows!’’ quoth the host. ‘Norris is 


such a strange fellow—always doing something out of 
the way. However, I dare say we shall have him 
here sometime before the evening is out.” 

And so the conversation passed away to some other 
topic. The worthy landlord was right: just as his 
better half was in the act of exchanging a complicated 
series of telegraphic looks and nods with a Iady at the 


foot of the table, promraiery to a general flight to the. 
tl 


drawing room, the door was hurriedly thrown open, 
and the missing Mr. Norris appeared in a high state 
of hi and confusion. 

‘*Hillo, Norris!” said the host, ‘where have you 
been hiding yourself?” 

“« Mr. Norris, Mr. Norris, come up here and be 
scolded,” added his good lady, holding up a fore- 
finger threateningly. 

Positively,” rejoined the criminal, “I hardly 
know what apology to make. I’m afraid I’ve been 
yery much to blame.” 

* Yes, you have,” muttered a stout old gentleman, 
who had just cut his finger when slicing an orange, 
and who was in consequence delighted to have a de- 
cent pretext for grumbling. 

«Come, come,” said the founder of the feast—‘“‘a 
glass of wine with you, Norris, and then an explana- 
tion, as they say in parliament.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Norris—“ although I 
know you will all laugh at me. You are aware that 
I had to come up from Greenock to-day,—but posi- 
tively I am so angry with myself at my own credulity 
that——” 

« Nonsense—nonsense. 
landlord. 

“Then here goes,” said the late gentleman, des- 
** Perhaps you know Millar, of Dalswin- 


Go on,” interrupted the 


finger. 
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“You may well say so,” quoth a Dr. and Cr. sort 
of looking personage; ‘‘ he has a notion that he 
can drive ships through the water by steam. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the company in chorus. 

“A likely project,” remarked a matter-of-fact 
West India merchant : ‘I would as soon believe that 
you could: that you could. ”” and the matter- 
of-fact man hesitated for a simile. 

“Light Glasgow with smoke instead of oil,” 
prompted a dapper gentleman near him. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! very good notion, that,” chuckled 
the cut finger. 

“Or turn the Sun into a portrait painter, and 
make him draw miniatures in thirty seconds each!” 
added another gentleman of lively imagination. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” quoth the company at large, 
again. 

“Ha! ha!” re-echoed the host; ‘ what an odd 
fancy to be sure! But I beg your pardon, Norris—go 
on with your confession.” 

“‘T have had a foretaste of how you will treat it,” 
replied that gentleman. ‘ Never mind—I ought to 
be laughed at. Well, Millar has a boat of this new 
construction at Greenock, or rather he had one there, 
this morning, worse luck. He was quite confident it 
would do—talked, in fact, of six miles an hour, with 
all the coolness in life. Well, would you believe it? 
he seduced me into embarking with him at Greenock, 
promising most faithfully to run me up the river and 
land me at the Broomielaw by four o'clock. Well, 
off we set—the pier was crowded with people laughing 
at us.” 

“Sensible people too,” 
man. 

« And I must acknowledge they had something to 
laugh at,” resumed the steamboat voyager. ‘We did 
move at first ; I will say that for Millar, we did move 
at first; but we hadn’t gone one hundred yards when 
the machinery broke.” 

“Of course,” said the cut-finger man. 

© Well, then we had half an hour’s hammering and 
screwing, with a fleet of boats round us, laughing at 
us all the time. One fellow in particular kept asking 
us, with such an infernal grin, if we didn’t think a 
steamboat could cross the Atlantic in ten days?” 

‘« Knowing fellow, that,” said the host. 

“At last we moved on—but it was only to break 
down again; and so we paddled and stopped and 
hammered, and then paddled and stopped and ham- 
mered again, until it began to be very clear to me, 
that if I remained in my friend Millar’s precious 
steamboat until it reached the Broomielaw, I was 
likely to have a week of it at least ; so after three or 
four hours of vexation, I got put ashore, about three 
miles on this side of Greenock, had to walk another 
three to the road, and stop there, tired and cold, till 
a stage took me up—and, here I am.” 

“Served you right, for listening to such fellows as 
Millar, with their schemes, and their nonsense,” re- 
marked the surly gentleman with the cut finger. 

«But I say, Norris, surely Millar sees the ab- 
surdity of the thing himself, now, at all events?’ 
inquired the landlord. 

“Not a bit,” replied Norris ; “he is more confident 
than ever.” 

“The infatuation of some men exceeds belief,” re- 








said the matter-of-fact 
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marked the matter-of-fact personage, with an air of 
mixed profundity and pity. 

« But, Mr. Norris, Ser could you venture yourself 
into such a thing as that steamboat?” asked the pretty 
hostess, with a slight shiver of horror. 

“Never mind—never mind,” quoth her lord and 
master; “he is out of it now, at all events; but he 
must have some dinner: ah, here it comes—don't be 
modest, Norris; ’twasn’t your fault, you know—come, 
make up for lost time, and never mind Millar and 
his steamboats.” 

“Very good,” said the matter-of-fact man. “Let 
us give up steam and steamboats, and talk of some- 
thing rational,” 


Erocu III. 


Years have rolled away, and the vision of the tea 
kettle is realized. The “infatuation” of Mr. Millar, 
of Dalswinton, has produced its results. The stout 
old gentleman with the cut finger is probably sleeping 
soundly in some quiet Glasgow churchyard, but his 
ghost ought to be doouied to drear penance for its pre- 
sumptuous incredulity and scoffing. 

Talk of political revolutions ; they are nothing to the 
revolutions of science. Amid the roar of a conflict 
which shook Europe, the ancient dynasty of France 
fell prostrate, crumbled with the ruins of its own 
Bastile. And now are new bastiles being created— 
new forts erected—the tools with which tyranny will 
play a future game, where tyranny played its game of 
yore; the chains are again clanking on the people 
who once so nobly burst them. But there is no such 
re-action in the revolutions of science. The echo of 
the cheery hiss of the old tea kettle, when the boy, 
Watt, sat dreamingly listening to it, is to be heard in 
the loud roar of the steam-pipe, rising often above the 
din of wind and waters, aud proclaiming to both that 
a mighty power is battling with their fierceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a new one. 
It makes ocean voyages, pleasure trips ; it binds cities 
together, literally with iron bands ; it brings kingdoms 
into as close contiguity.as parishes. What does it 
not do for man?—Services the most mighty and the 
most trivial. It hurries him across the Atlantic in 
ten days, and grinds coffee in grocers’ shops; it has 
ole enough to pump up volumes of water from the 

owels of the earth, and delicacy enough to drive a 
shuttle and weave fine linen. Mighty as is its strength, 
the childhood of intellect can guide it. Up and down 
fly the huge beams and cylinders with a force that 
hundreds of horses would in vain crack sinew and 
muscle to control ; and yet, let there be but the touch 
of a guiding lever—the stopping of a valve—de- 
manding no more than a child’s strength, and the vast 
moving fabric at once becomes motionless and passive 
—only so many tons of wrought and hammered metal. 

And what a change has steam made in the outward 
and visible appearance of our country—its coasts, 
its roads, its cities, and its rivers? Railroads, we 
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admit, are, in an artistic point of view, no great 
beautifiers of landscape ; but if any one can see a 
steam-engine, dragging after it its huge train of matter, 
animate and inanimate—whirling over the earth, like 
a meteor over the heaven—conveying its hundreds of 
men, women, and children—and almost setting time 
and space at defiance by its fiery rapidity and power, 
—if any one can see this, and not recognize in his 
breast a higher, more sublime emotion, than the 
richest unico can afford, he is only fit for trimming 
over-grown hedges, or laying out cabbage gardens. 
Fancy an old gentleman of the Addisonian school, 
finical, precise, and little-minded, taking an airing out 
of his grave, and looking for the lumbering coach, 
which an hundred years ago transported him in some- 
thing like a week from London to York; or the sober 
denizen of the metropolis of a later date, walkin, 
quietly to the water-side to secure a berth on been 
a Margate hoy. Would the worthy individuals in 
question recognize the world as the one they had been 
accustomed to, and its steam-whirled people as akin to 
the race of sober plodders which once peopled it? 
Animal produces mental activity. Bapidity of loco- 
motion—power over the elements of nature—re-acts 
upon us, and make us more morally bold, more quick 
in thought and prompt in action. So steam has revo- 
lutionized mental as well as physical things—has 
invaded the realms of mind as well as those of matter. 
There is, to our thinking, something awfully grand 
in the contemplation of a vast steam-engine. Stand 
amid its ponderous beams and bars, wheels and 
cylinders, and watch their unceasing play ; how regu- 
lar and how powerful!—the machinery of a lady’s 
Geneva watch is not more nicely adjusted—the rush 
of the avalanche is not more awful in its strength. 
Old Gothic cathedrals are solemn places, preaching 
solemn lessons, touching solemn things; but to him 
who thinks, an engine-room may preach a more solemn 
lesson still. It will tell him of mind—mind wieldin 
matter at its will—mind triumphing over physical 
difficulties—man asserting his at supremacy— 
‘intellect battling with the elements.” And how 
exquisitely complete is every detail !—how subordinate 
every part towards the one great end !—how every little 
bar and screw fit and work together! Vast as is the 
machine, let a bolt be but the tenth part of an inch too 
long or too short, and the whole fabric is disorganized. 
It is one complete piece of harmony—an iron essay 
upon unity of design and execution. There is deep 
poetry in the steam-engine—more of the poetry of 
motion than in the bound of an antelope, more of the 
poetry of power than in the dash of a cataract. And 
ought it not to be a lesson to those who laugh at 
novelties, and put no faith in inventions, to consider 
that this complex fabric—this triumph of art and 
science—was once the laughing-stock of jeering thou- 
sands, and once only the waking phantasy of a boy’s 
mind as he sat and in seeming idleness watched a little 
column of vapour rise from the spout of a Tea Kettle? 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN LIFE—No. II. 


“THE COQUETTE,” OR “ FEMME A LA MODE.” 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 





Wr have noted the ‘‘ Grisette,”—that creature of care- 
lessness and animation, so faulty, yet so good; so poor, 
yet so kind ; 80 laborious, yet so gay ; so hardly used, 
yet so forgiving; depending so entirely on circum- 
stances, yet defying them so laughingly. We have 
seen her fresh cheek, her simple costume; we have 
beheld her working in her solitary garret; we have 
smiled at her gay steps at her festival balls; and we 
now, though with pleasant thoughts, leave her, to 
sketch one the most opposed to her, the ‘‘ Femme & 
la mode,”—the woman of taste, whom Paris, whatever 
her birthplace may be, refines and polishes into its 
principal ornament. : 

I found it difficult to entitle this graceful and fasci- 
nating being, so charming, so peculiar, so essentially 
of the capital; for though she may be a Russian, a 
German, or an Italian, yet is she more essentially 
Parisian than all who are born within the barriers: 


I have therefore adopted her character, rather than her 
class, and describe her as ‘“‘ The Coquette,” We can- 
not give her a locality, as we have done the Grisette; 
for as she claims not a country, neither does she a 
time nor a “quartier.” She has lived in theage of Louis 
Quatorze, as well as in that of Louis Philippe, and may 
inhabit the Faubourg St. Denis, the Faubourg St. 
Germain, or an hotel in one of the streets of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 

Generally speaking, our coquette is not a native of 
Paris, but has sprung among the quiet shades of pro- 
vincial life; yet she is not perhaps the worse for that : 
for, if there be any who object to simplicity of thought, 
or a rustic manner, they may be assured chat the great 
crucible of Parisian life will leave little of the original 
stamp upon the ore; so that whether the coquette 
may have been a turbaned grisette of Bordeaux, a 
waltzer from Wiesbaden, or the fair daughter of a vine- 
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grower of Italy, the French capital gives her that art 
‘of dress, that art of conversation, and that art of car- 
riage, which completely, and for ever, obscures her 
origin, whatever it may have been. 

The coquette is certainly one of the most re-.- 
markable features wrought into the canvas of French 
society; and yet, as we have said, it is not necessary 
that she should by birthright be a Frenchwoman. A 
native of Paris is born, like the natives of other cities, 
in acertain class, and trained to certain habits and 
engagements; but this includes not the coquette, for 
Paris moulds this character ofttimes out of the roughest 
and most alien materials; yet when the work is done, 
nothing we can meet with in the capital is more 
characteristically French. 

Nevertheless, it is excessively difficult to discover, 
when we search for it, this fascinating item. In enter- 
ing the gardens of the Tuileries, we meet the Norman 
“« Bonne,” with her tall spotless cap, her large round 
rosy face, her long gold ear-rings, and her lips and 
eye beaming forth smiles upon her infant charge. 

We meet the wife of the shopkeeper, with her long 
shawl of French cashmere, her little white crépe bonnet 
standing over her face, and a good-natured servant girl 
chatting by her side ; the milliner or dressmaker, seated 
ona hired chair, reading a novel of Mons. Balzac’s 
or Alexandre Dumas’, and holding meanwhile her 
little spaniel in a string ;—all these labour and work 
in their vocation, although all labour is so light in 
Paris, that abundant time is left for recreation ; whilst 
the coquette absolutely does nothing, and the femme 
a la mode would shudder at the idea of such collision 
as she would meet with in the gardens of the Tuileries. 

One may stroll up the Rue de la Paix on a Sunday, 
feeling sure, as the dense mass of human beings fall 
upon the eye, who promenade it on either side, that 
here we must certainly meet with the femme a la 
mode, But, as we proceed, we encounter tasteless 
costumes, ill-draped robes, bonnets decorated with the 
artificial flowers of a season long passed, wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their children; we may 
even see a few Parisian women elegantly attired with 
a costume eminently harmonious in colour, tissue, and 
form with the complexion of the wearer, tle aspect of 
the weather, the hour of the day; for even the most 
delicate shades of differences are studied by the ladies 
of Paris; yet, as they pass, some act not wholly grace- 
ful, some expression of anxiety on the countenance, a 
thread glove, or an ill-fitting boot, disappoint one with 
the fact that neither here can we see the true Parisian 


Pod oatie. 
t is, as we have proved, difficult to encounter this 
ephemeral and fascinating creature ; but if, in seeking 
the Bois de Bologne by the Champs Elysées, we see a 
graceful, elegant woman, every ribbon and every fea- 
ther governed in its flutterings by the will and address 
of its wearer, who passes along undulating rather 
than walking, seeing all, yet apparently unnoticing 
any—her costume fresh rather than rich, her robe of 
the softest material, and her scarf draped over her 
shoulders like the raiment of an antique statue, every 
fold shading but not obscuring the graceful form 
beneath it, her glove and boot fitting with the most 
peo exactness, and an air (hardly perceptible, 
iowever) of mingled dignity and indifference, we 


may sey, Here, then, is the object of our search—the 
femme a la mode, the Parisian coquette. : 

The coquette thinks less, perhaps, of beauty than 
any other woman in the world. She knows its ca- 
prices, and the difficulty of its detention; she studies 
grace, therefore, in its stead. She well knows that 
beauty is less of feature than of harmony—harmony 
not only in its own parts, and in all that refers to 
them, but also with the thoughts of the observers ; 
she studies, therefore, expression—sure of its effects. 

In this, then, is the secret spirit of coquetry, and 
the art of life, of the femme a la mode. It beams 
from her eye, gives grace to her steps, and governs 
the arrangement of her dress, even to the tie of her 
bonnet. Her object is to please—and she does so 
most effectually. Other women may do so by chance, 
—the Parisian coquette does so on principle, and is, - 
consequently, as sure of her results as an experimen- 
talist is in physics. 

The coquette finds all she can desire in Paris,— 
but this is not enough; she wishes to travel, and may 
be sometimes encountered at the Spas of both France 
and Germany. Wherever she moves, however, her 
distinctive characteristics stamp her as she is; the 
simplest countryman, who marks the fall of her robe as 
she descends from her carriage at the retired baths of 
Vichy, recognizes the femme a la mode of Paris, and 
long after recollects her polished boot and her as- 
sured but graceful step. 

The coquette soon, however, wearies of provincial 
baths: she glides for a short space among the crowds 
of bathing water-drinkers, who lounge about with 
their splendid Bohemian glasses full of nauscous 
liquid; and then she flies back to Paris—having lost, 
perhaps, a slight yet scarcely perceptible portion of 
her exquisite art and polish, 

The coquette never willingly leaves Paris until her 
mirror warns her that the time has arrived for her be- 
coming a devotee; and then she retires to a chateau in 
the provinces, as her predecessors of the Augustan age 
did to the bosom of a convent. Here she again plays 
her part—becomes the wonder and admiration of the 
officials of the ‘‘ arrondissement,” and of old justices of 
the peace—and finds again the colour of her scarf, the 
form of her bonnet, and the fit of her robe, subject of 
conversation in the provincial drawing-room. 

In costume, the lady of the province chooses rich 
silks, ornaments of heavy metals, and a sumptuous 
shawl of French cashmere ; still, she clothes herself, 
but does not dress. 

The Parisian coquette wears a robe of simplest 
colour; but, the French say, every fold falls softly 
as a verse in poetry; her bonnet is adorned with the 
simplest flowers of the season—her shawl is from the 
richest looms of India. She wears no ornaments, but 
her apartment is filled with bijoux, all that taste and 
luxury can possibly unite. The coquette lives but in 
superfluity ; yet she does not acknowledge it as such. 
Her fans, her rich scent bottles, her sumptuous scarfs, 
her perfumes and her gloves, her beautiful bouquets of 
rare exotics, her diamonds and cashmeres, her minute 
spaniel, her rare embroideries, are as necessary to her 
as flowers are to butterflies—for, without them, she 
would still be a Parisian woman, but must cease to 
exist as a femme d la mode. 
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All that forms the character of a Parisian coquette, 
is rendered, by the circumstances of life, eminently 
superficial, Her sentiment seems to have the pecu- 
liarity of the glacier, which casts to its surface all that 
would disturb its depths. She finds conscience wea- 
tying, affection antiquated ; she talks of her mind, but 
never of her heart. She is loved rather for her faults 
than her virtues, but seldom herself is agitated by 
feelings of any kind. She feels weariness, but never 
regret ; she attempts not to range in the high regions 
of sentiment ; is witty, but never tender. Her husband 
is heard of, but not seen; and for her children, they 
are never even imagined. The coquette is full of self- 
interest, self-love; she forgets kindness, as the grisette 
forgives wrong. The grisette cherishes a faded flower, 
the coquette forgets that she ever received one; her 
taste is unexceptionable, but of sentiment she has 
None. 

The Parisian coquette is always capricious, ulways 
changing, and always whimsical, whether in habits or 
costume, 

Sometimes she rises at eleven, and, extended on her 
sola, reads a new novel and receives her visitors, drives 
in her carriage to the Bois de Boulogne, and in the 
evening to the Opera. Sometimes she rides on horse- 
back—her habit fitting as exquisitely as her dress; 
sometimes she may be detected in a theatre on the 
Boulevards, with an antique fan, and a large circular 
bouquet of roses and violets; sometimes even she ma’ 
be found on a fourth stage inthe Rue St. Honoré, with 
a dog and a paroquet, embroidering rich satins ; for the 
coquette is of no rank and no ‘“ quartier” exclusively, 
but rather of all. While as a femme a la mode, her 
boudoir (that little free state of a Frenchwoman) is 
lined with blue velvet, and decorated with ormolu. 

The Parisian coquette is, in short, to be found in 
every part of Paris, belonging to none; in all classes, 
yet forming no combination with any: this alone is 
sufficient to explain the difficulty of definition. What- 
ever the Parisian coquette wears, she wears with grace 
and with good taste,—it is the same with the manners 
and usages of society; during all the changes of the 
French constitution the femme & la mode has been 
their type, and her influence unbounded. There is no 
place in the world, perhaps, where women take so 
eminent and influential a position as in Paris. The 
circumstance is easily explained. The boudoir and 
the salon share her cares. The exercise of the court 
upon the monarchy in olden times, the constant inter- 
course of artists and men of Ictters in modern days, 
the constant desire for excitement and conversation 
that is ever observed by a restless and talented pcople, 
combined with that love of pleasing inherent in a 
Frenchwoman, tend naturally to render her more in- 
telligent, ready in wit, and comprehensive in ideas, 
than where business on the one hand, and domestic 
cares on the other, as with us in England, tend to 
sever the general interests of society. That we meet 
in Parisian women with originality, grace, and good 
taste, is undoubted; and that their freedom often leads 
to most pernicious results is also certain—but this may 
be the fault of their moral training, as well as of the 
social habits of their country, 

We generally think of the Parisian coquette as un- 
married, but it is often otherwise, She may be a 
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widow, and is often rich; and then, instead of devotee- 
ism and a chateau, bestows her hand, her forty years’ 
experience, and her 600,000 francs, upon some eligible 
partner of rank and position: thus the Parisian co- 
quette is still happy, and still retains many of her 
fascinations. She is still a belle, still smiles on the 
mayor to show her white teeth—plays with her fan to 
show her well-turned hand, or walks much to exhibit 
her pretty foot; she speaks a little English acquired 
in the society of the capital, and compares Walter 
Scott to Alexander Dumas. If, however, the fortune 
is wanting, the lady must perforce become a devotee 
by necessity, even if not so by complezion, as it is said; 
for the French will not allow that reason or conscience 
has anything to do with the matter. The coquette, 
whatever her age may be, dreads a life of calm, tran- 
quil peace, however calculated its materials may be for 
happiness. Thus, she loves the mingled talent of 
Bouffé, whom she flies to see at the Gymnase, weep- 
ing and laughing by turns over his refined humour and 
his deep pathos; she loves the melodramatic and 
highly wrought novels of Eugéne Sue, and receives a 
fresh volume of ‘* Les Mystéres” with as much joy as 
the advent of a new admirer; and so it is that, as a wife, 
she would rather be ill-used by her husband, than 
spend her life in the calm interchange of quiet affec- 
tion ; while, if single, the excitements of devoteeism 
are to her better than the still approval of a good 
conscience, and she can find something like joy even 
in the expiatory chapel. 

As far as we have followed her, however, we have 
seen the Parisian coquette but in the rank of a femme 
4 la mode, having her bonnets and her dresses from 
the first ‘‘ modistes " in Paris, her boudoir lined with 
blue velvet and French china, her carriage and its ap- 
pointments the most elegaut in the world, her bijoux 
of the most undoubted taste, her flowers of the rarest 
kind; we have seen her as an enshrined goddess, wor- 
shipped by vanity and folly—feeling and affection 
having been long since immolated on the altar of 
fashion and interest: but the Parisian coquette is to 
be found in other ranks, where she yet remains dis- 
tinct; yes! even in the ‘ Quartier Latin,” as in the 
Faubourg St. Germain; but she is no longer a femme 
4 la mode, neither does she more resemble her neigh- 
bour the grisette. She is better dressed, but more 
ignorant; she considers the rank and wealth of her 
admirer, which the grisette never does; and she is 
always idle and extravagant. She cannot write, pos- 
sibly not read; but she wears a satin dress, often torn 
and sviled, which she is at no trouble to repair; she 
does not laugh and sing and work, but is surrounded 
by disorder, and if she does any thing, plays probably 
a game of dominos or piquet. The apartment is a 
positive menagerie of dogs and birds; for she dreads 
thought,—it brings with it the idea of sickness, of 
death, the hospital, perhaps the Seine. It is very sad, 
yet is it full of truth, this picture,—and where is there 
so much pathos as in truth? We will give an exam- 
ple of this now. In the Rue Richelieu, daily,by an open 
doorway, sits a trembling, aged woman, blind and 
poor; she holds a little tray of matches on her lap, 
and, as the sunlight falls on her withered cheek, the 
traces of tears are to be seen there in channels too 
clearly to be noted. Men of fashion, differing little in 
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age with the poor match-seller, remember this aged 
woman as one of the most beautiful and captivating 
grisettes of Paris; but though she laughed and smiled 
and sung, age and poverty (that cruel pair) claimed 
her as their own. Then read the “‘ Journal of the Tri- 
bunals,”—a journal more full perhaps of strange event- 
ful tragedy than any other in the world, because the 
society of whom it treats is more unthinking, more 
strongly passioned, more wilful, and more capricious ; 
and there we may often note the fate of those hapless 
ones, who, in their little chamber, by the drugged 
draught, or the suffocating vapour, or in the cold 
waters of the moonlit river, end a life that misery of 
mind or body has rendered insupportable. 

In addition to the classes of Parisian coquettes al- 
ready mentioned, there are those who affect poetry, 
music, literature and sculpture; who smoke a cigar 
with an air of the utmost sentimentality, and in all they 
do or say affect an eccentric style. Thus, ifthey lead 
a little dog in a string, it is of a kind long out of 
fashion—for dogs have their epochs of fashion in Paris, 
as have the modes, which change every six weeks, 
Thus, at the market of dogs on the Boulevard de I'Hé- 
pital, no one will look at the little curly black-eyed 
thing, once known as the ‘* Carlin” in every boudoir 
in Paris; a spaniel in our day, as in King Charles's 
time, being the only favourite of a Parisian belle. 
The eccentric coquette, however, chooses the carlin 
purposely to acccmpany her in the Diligence of the 
chemin-de-fer, to swing with heron the hammock she 
prefers to a bed, or to walk by her side on the Boule- 
vards, where she usually appears attired wholly in one 
colour, black, white, or tartan; the tartan being a 
peculiar favourite. 

There is one point in the outdoor appearance of a 
Parisian coquette which is notable, and forms part of 
her characteristics; whatever may be the condition 
of the asphalte pavement, or the still worse round 
stone sideways, of Paris streets, whatever may be the 
aspect of the sky, or the distance to be trodden,—our 
coquette is never to be seen with either clogs or an 
umbrella; she cares for her figure, her walk, and for 
the general grace of effect, but never for her health. 
But health resents the slight, and perhaps more women 
die young ia Paris than elsewhere,—a fact with which 
the toilette is said to have much to do. 

A woman’s position in Paris is very remarkable. 
I speak of the city rather than the country, because 
the circumstances that render it so are more powerful 
in the capital than in the provinces; and the position 
is remarkable, because in no other part of the world 
are such opposing influences found in action upon 
the character of woman—in no other country is there 
such a combination of extreme seclusion and undue 
liberty. 

As a girl, the young unmarried Frenchwoman is 
unseen, unheard of, unknown. She may choose 
between a cloister or a convent school, but here her 
freedom ends. At about the age of 16 she is mar- 
ried, without her consent, to a rich husband, consi- 
dered eligible from the years he has spent in amassing 
a fortune; and all the young fiancée thinks of the 
matter is, that she will receive a marriage present, in 
which embroidered handkerchiefs, cashmere shawls, 
and diamonds, must form a considerable part. She 
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marries. No more obliged to study painting, music 
and embroidery from a snuff-taking nun or a crabbed 
abbé, nor to endure the rigid fast-days of a convent, 
and to go to church accompanied only by her watchful 
nurse, madame has now her hotel and her boudoir, 
—which last is closed at pleasure, even against her 
mother and her husband. She has her own friends, 
her box at the ‘Italiens,” her hours of reception, a 
carriage and servants, exclusively hers. A party dines 
at her house; the lady orders her footman to be in 
readiness with her carriage, while the husband and his 
friends issue forth in an opposite direction ; for, were 
the Parisian lady to be seen leaning on her husband's 
arm, her character for fashion, style, and taste would 
be from the moment lost. 

If she desires a confidante, she finds one in her 
femme de chambre; if a friend, in her chateau, and 
her 500,000 francs of ‘‘ rente.”” 

All, it is true, have not carriages, hotels, cashmeres, 
diamonds, and “ rente;” nor do all enter their opera 
box, sure of the admiration of all the fashionable 
“lions” of Paris. Yet, the same social condition 
which forms the femme & la mode, has moulded the 
character of all her sisterhood ; that is, vanity, love 
of pleasure, and independence of family ties, laxity of 
moral discipline, and a climate tending to elasticity of 
spirits, with indifference to all but the present; and 
thus, though we have the femme a la mode,the Parisian 
coquette, the grisette, and the frétillon, (as given us 
by Beranger,) we may note, in the character of all, 
the working of the same influences, although slight 
differences always must appear; and the educated 
woman of high life, and the hard working little 
grisette,—the one with heart and sensibility, the other 
with reputation and position,—have both perhaps more 
that is good and pleasant in character, than we can 
claim, | fear, for our coquette, who is nevertheless 
one of the characteristics of Parisian life, and as such 
highly noticeable. 

In England, woman's mission would seem to be to 
correct, to comfort, and to refine; in France, she ap- 
pears born to polish and to please. The English- 
woman thinks of life as prose, the Frenchwoman as 
poetry. The Englishwoman thinks of affection as a 
necessity, the Frenchwoman demands superfluity in 
all things, The Englishwoman looks on her husband 
as her natural support in society, the Frenchwoman 
as an imposition, any acknowledgment of which is in 
bad taste. The Englishwoman regards dress as a 
propriety, the Frenchwoman as that for which she 
lives. The Englishwoman seeks her home for hap- 
piness, the Frenchwoman leaves it for amusement. 
The Englishwoman feels remorse, the Frenchwoman 
the lack of excitement. The Englishwoman calculates 
for the future, the Frenchwoman cares only for the 
agreeableness of the present. The Englishwoman cares 
for the well-ordering of her household, the French- 
woman for the improvement of her wit, taste, and 
address, 

There are certainly not in England any classes of 
women so characteristivally marked as there are in 
France, and yet there is more individual variety ; but 
we have done, and must avoid all chance of proving 
tiresome, as an evil quite out of character with aught 
that concerns a Parisian ‘‘ Coquette.” 








RING of trees, lift- 


ing their mossy 
stems at frequent 
intervals from a 


soft green bank of 
thymy grass, and, 
in the midst a bub- 
bling spring wel- 
ling up for ever with 
the same low mur- 
mur, and thence is- 
suing into the broad 
and open marsh, 
through which it 
leads its slender cur- 
rent till it mingles 
with the Lea. Above this spring, the tangled branches of 
the encircling trees weave, in the summer time, a roof 
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of subtle foliage, through which the sun drops here 
and there some scattered flakes of vari-coloured light 
purple, and gold, and amethyst—and on the cold 
and swelling surface of the waters sheds, prodigally, 
a shower of starry, quivering sparkles. A flight 
of steps, mossy and damp withal, gives access to the 
spring; and thither, morning and evening, tend the 
village children for supplies ; but when the westeri 
sun no longer tips its branchy dome with slant an 
crimson beams, and a green twilight broods above 
that gurgling spring, the loiterer may list in vain to 
hear the plash of jug or pitcher in its bubbling depths, 
and strain his eyes in yain to catch the fleeting out- 
line of a village child emerging from the copse that 
girds it in. 

‘Tradition, the sponsor of many 8 Way-side nook that 
else were nameless, has conferred upon the spring the 
title of “‘Emma’s Well;” and the same tradition, the 
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chronicler of unimportant histories, which else had 
been forgotten, has preserved for it the reputation of 
a haunted spot. 

A few disjointed ents garnered within the 
memory of garrulous old age, accepted with a pliant 
faith by credulous and wonder-loving youth, and so 
transmitted from the grandsire to the grandchild, aided 
in part by written testimony, have thus preserved and 
will o continue to preserve the outline (for it is little 
more) of the occurrence which gave to Emma’s Well 
its name and ghostly reputation. 

Ages since (tradition is a negligent chronologist) 
there stood upon a gentle slope, whose summit over- 
looks the village, a structure that in its outward features 
partook of the prominent characteristics of the age, 
and had a half-warlike, half-monastic look. Not a 
vestige of the edifice, however, now remains. The 
broken surface of the ground, swelling and sinking, 
and defining where a moat and mound had been, alone 
points out its site. It had devolved by heritage upon 
two orphans, brother and sister, on whom but little 
else devolved beside. 

During their nonage, the ate pace of the maiden 
and the youth had been confided by the father’s will 
to Gwillim Bengehoo, an ancient comrade, who, relin- 
quishing the corselet for the cowl, had abandoned the 

rofession of arms, and sunk the product of the spoils 
he had acquired in purchasing a permanent asylum in 
the monastery founded by Margaret de Quincy, at the 
neighbouring town of Ware. Whether old habits were 
relinquished with the same facility as he had flung 
aside his military vestments, we will not tarry to in- 
quire. We may be pardoned if we doubt it; for cer- 
tainly his demeanour was still more soldier-like than 
monkish—his aspect more hilarious than austere—his 
voice more fitting to rebuke marauding lanz-knects than 
to patter aves—and his eyes more apt to sparkle and 
dilate at the sight of maiden coming to confession, 
than in the contemplation of emblazoned missal, rood, 
or relic. Scoffers there were, who did not scruple to 
affirm that in his spiritual colloquies with the daughter 
of his departed comrade, he sometimes mingled lighter 
matter than beseemed the priestly gravity of his cha- 
racter or the maiden purity of hers. With the bro- 
ther, on the contrary, bis converse was exclusively of 
former days—the camp, the battle-field, the siege, the 
sortie, the joust, the tournament, the pageantry of 
peace, the stirring scenes, the “pomp and glorious 
circumstance of war.” Such recitals, clothed in the 
vivid diction of one who had been himself an actor in 
the scenes described, did not fall dead upon the ears 
of Ernest Bertweolf, but wrought within the youth a 
fierce desire to ernulate the deeds he heard so mightily 
extolled. The wily Benedictine failed not to feed the 
flame he had excited, with all the incentives which a 
subtle fancy could devise ; albeit there was little need 
to stimulate an imagination that from childhood had 
been filled with images suggested by the presence of me- 
morials connected with the tilt-yard and the battle-field. 
As soon as the attainment of his majority had left 

oung Bertweolf free to carve out his own career, and 
independent of control, he naturally chose a military 
calling. That there were usurers in those days we 
may infer from the circumstance of the future soldier 
somewhere finding funds to purchase horse and arms, 
and join a company of free-lances just on the eve of 
setting out for Burgundy. To follow out his history, 
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we may add that sickness or the sword—it: is uncer- 
tain which—arrested him in his career, and that his 
ashes found their latest resting-place within a foreign 
grave. ; 

Thus far contemporary records travel with tradition, 
and then a hazy indistinctness gathers upon, and par- 
tially obscures, the narrative. It seems that with the 
absence of the brother, and more especially with his 
premature decease, the sole impediment that hindered 
Gwillim Bengehoo in the prosccution of a cherished 
and a deeply laid design, was effectually removed. An 
antiquated gentlewoman, half familiar, half dependent, 
grown grey in household duties, and fast relapsing 
into second childhood, by whom the maiden had been 
educated, and to whom she looked with somewhat of 
a daughter’s fondness, offered but little hindrance to 
the crafty churchman’s plot. Indeed, by matron and 
by maiden, he was regarded with a reverence that be- 
seemed the sanctity he simulated with most consum- 
mate skill. His visits to the latter increased in fre- 
quency and were prolonged in their duration. Anon 
he affected to expound the philosophy of Plato to her 
inquiring mind; broaching, with cautious reserve, 
doctrines that were gleaned from a widely different 
source ; withdrawing with ready tact his countenance 
from such unguarded expressions as called up terror 
or suspicion in the maiden’s mind. In fact—at once 
to tear aside the flimsy veil which masked his pur- 
pose—the soldier-monk, forgetful of his vows, had 
conceived a strong and uncontrollable passion for his 
ward, and day by day was weaving complicated toils 
around her—slender and imperceptible at first as 
spider’s webs, but strengthening and thickening with 
a steady, slow progression; making his approaches 
with a cat-like stealth, and awaiting with keen watch- 
fulness an opportunity for hazarding the final spring. 

Hard by the spot from which the spring, elsewhere 
described, now issues, at that time stood a statue of 
the Virgin, with a narrow oratory beside it. Thither 
it was the custom of Gwillim Bengehoo and Emma 
Bertweolf to repair; devotion, the actual object of the 
one, and the ostensible purpose of the other. The 
privacy and isolation of the spot—hemmed in by 
trees, withdrawn a little space from human ken, and 
quiet as the grave—rendered it a fitting theatre for 
cunning villany to play its part in. 

Late in a summer evening (that crime could ever 
choose an hour so full of Sabbath calm!) both entered 
that small oratory and tarried there a weary space. 
What chanced, nor record, nor tradition have pre- 
served. A woman’s wail, breaking the solemn still- 
ness of the soft and odour-laden air, heard-by but one 
belated peasant as he crossed the marsh, and by him 
mistaken for a heron’s scream, was all that indicated 
the dark and fearful nature of the event. We err: a 
villager recalled to mind that in the self-same night a 
spade, left carelessly beside his door, had vanished by 
the morning; by whom abstracted he was afterwards 
to learn. ; : 

It were a waste of words to lengthen out the narra- 
tive. Wrong issued in murder—violent but unpre- 
meditated murder—and punishment must follow blood- 
shed, if no concealment intervened. The grave would 
tell no tales, but hide and hush up all; stoutly and 
strenuously toiled the monk, delving with might and 
main, flinging aside the soil with bare and sinewy arms, 
—no labourer in the trench could well put a such 
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might and energy. Each foot of earth removed, re- 
moved a corresponding load from off his heart. It 
should be deep—broad and very deep. The stiffening 
mi lay prone upon the dewy earth—the lips that 
had upbraided and threatened him with just exposure 
to the world, were still compressed as though with 
mortal agony—the glassy half-shut eyes seemed still 
to glare upon him with impotent menace; and so he 
delved and delved, and ever and anon would pause and 
hush his breath if sound or murmur smote upon his 
ear. At times the booming of a bell, striking the 
hours, would wander up the valley ; at times the wind 
would make a melancholy music in the trees ; some- 
times a burst of song from nightingales in Easney 
‘Wood, at others a sudden rustling in the grass, a bird 
stirring within its nest, nay, the very flitting of an in- 
sect’s wing, would startle and involuntarily cause him 
to suspend his task; but promptly was it renewed 
again —and thus he toiled and dug with feverish head 
and recking limbs, until his shoulders came almost 
upon a level with the surface of the earth. A little 
deeper and then—ho! what seething roaring sound was 
that?—what tremulous heaving of the ground beneath 
his feet? Water !—the soil crumbles into fragments, 
sinks, and bears him sinking with it. The cold and 
icy spring rushes impetuously up, foaming and troth- 
ing, whirling and eddying, and roaring like a peal of 
thunder in his ears. It is as though a whirlpool spun 
around him. He clutches at the sides, but gains no 
hold. There seems no sky above, no footing under- 
neath. Tle is stunned, blinded, overwhelmed ; and as 
he sinks, life seems ebbing from the extremities, and 
concentrating its fast-failing functions in the heart. 
Anon a freer, fuller gush of volumed water, and the en- 
franchised spring, with one strong effort, vomits from 
its depths a swollen livid corpse. 


WELL. 


By dawn of day the spring had worked a little chan- 
nel in the soil, and flowing southward, found an outlet 
in a gully terminating in the sea. Upon the margin 
lay the rigid corpses of the murderer and the murdered, 
—the victim and the man of blood—in close companion- 
ship. You may imagine what a mighty stir ensued, 
when these things came to light. There were a few 
who had the hardihood to avouch that foul wrong and 
cruel murder had been done—and certainly there was 
an ominous black ring around the neck of Emma Bert- 
weolf; but the Superior of the Benedictines, and indeed 
the brethren, one and all, proved to demonstration, 
that a wondrous miracle had been effected, and that the 
spirits of the maiden and the monk had both been 
rapt from earth while kneeling at the fect of Mary 
Mother. Nay, they defined with marvellous minute- 
ness the motive and the method of the miracle; and 
registered the circumstance with infinite verbosity and 
marginal illuminations in the records of the Priory, 
whither we would refer the curious for a more detailed 
and ample explanation. 


From that time until now, as superstition testifies, 
that spring-side has been haunted through the watches 
of the night, by the unquiet spirits of Gwillim Bengehoo 
and Emma Bertweolf. Sometimes is heard a stifled wail 
—sometimes the flutter of a garment seen; and though 
the oratory has long since crumbled to the earth, and 
the Virgin’s statue has been utterly destroyed, tradition 
still preserves the memory of the event; and the very 
village which has since sprung up around the spring, 
derives its title from the spirit-haunted “Emma's 
Well.” * 

JS. 


* Emma’s Well—Emmewell—Amwell. 
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BY CALDER 


“Tue highest ground 

Hath aye the chillest air,— 

The diamond's richest gems are found 

In mines of darkest night ;— 
Ambition—Fame—that dazzle so the sight, 
A hidden peril bear! 


«J would not climb 

The haughty mountain's peak, 

To look for fragrant beds of thyme, 

Which at the foot may grow ;— 

Ambition, mount !—and meet the chilling snow 
Where spring-flowers thou would’st seck 
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*T would not woo 

The restless flash of gems 

’Mid swarthy caves, where hid from view 

Couch dense and sickly damps ;— 

Give me moon, stars, and dews—night’s natural lamps— 
Fame! Keep thy diadems!” 


So sang a youth, 

Fame's fever at his heart! 

Ne’er wecting that no word of truth 

Coiled in the careful song :— 

So mix we, all, deceit life’s thoughts among, 
Nor know our art is art! 
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A Prerorta, Tour 1N THE MEDITERRANEAN, IN- 
ciupinG Matra, Daumatia, Turkey, Asta Mi- 
nor, Grecian ARCHIPELAGO, Ecypt, Nusa, 
Greece, Ionian Isuanps, Sicity, Irauy, anp 
Srain. By Joan H. Auuan, Member of the 
Athenian Archeological Society, and of the Egyp- 
tian Society of Cairo. Longman and Co. 


Exceptions and rules are rapidly changing places ; 
what was formerly a rule, is now an exception. In 
the good old times of George the Third, when hang- 
ing was a favourite pastime, a man who had even 
accidentally strayed from his own parish was a tra- 
veller, while he who had scaled the Pyramids was 
considered a marvel ; but, alas, every thing is so easy 
now, that the heroic has gone “clean out;” there 
is not one lineal descendant of a known hero left! 
Steam, thou hast much to answer for! Truly won- 
derful as thou art, thou hast in many things banished 
the wonderful! The rarity now is, a man who has 
not travelled, still rarer one who reaches the legal age 
without perpetrating a book. 

Our readers must not infer, from these remarks on 
the decay of the heroic age, that we have any love for 
heroes ; on the contrary, considering them as the pests 
of society, we have a mortal aversion to them ; we are, 
therefore, reconciled to their total extinction! We 
hope to see the time when the remains of that species 
of animal will excite as much curiosity, as the disco- 
very of the bones of the ichthyosaurus. 

We were led into this train of reflection (as the 
“ Rambler” would say) by the perusal of Mr. Allan’s 


travels. It appears he went to repair the wastage of 
an illness by a change of climate. He wandered from 
Liverpool to Malta, thence to Turkey ; after calling upon 
Asia Minor, he left his card at the Sphinx, made 
polite inquiries at the Pyramids concerning the health 
of the inmates, and, being so far on his way, paid a 
visit to Thebes and the cataracts in Nubia. On his 
return, he dropped in upon the Morea and Italy, and 
from thence drove home by the way of Spain. Truly, 
thou Hadji, this would, in the olden days, have given 
thee a right to tell the toughest stories that ever dis- 
turbed the digestive apparatus of a listening ostrich ! 
The chief sympathy, however, that we have with this 
work, applies to the number of its “illuminations,” 
—which are above a hundred. The book therefore 
deserves some notice at our hands. We shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to Mr. Allan’s visit to Asia Minor, 
the spot least explored by our travellers, and which 
derives additional interest from the fact of the govern- 
ment thinking its antiquities worthy of an expedition, 
under the guidance of Mr. Fellows, with orders to 
ransack the country of its finest sepulchral architec- 
ture. 

Lycia is the principal seat of these Elgin-like depre- 
dations ; for in this part of Asia Minor are found the 
finest remains of the most beautiful and, perhaps, ex- 
tensive cities of the ancient Greek colonists. If we 
take Telmessus, we have there specimens of architec- 
ture and sculpture, which, although above 2000 years 
old, are still in tolerable preservation, We avail our- 
selves of the representation of one of the finest of the 
excavated tombs in the Necropolis of that city. 





It is in the*Ionic style, cut in the mountain side, 
and commands, in common with many others, at a 
considerable elevation, a fine view of the modern har- 
bour of Macri, and also of the marshy valley leading to 
the ancient cities of Tlos and Pinara. Mey of the 


tombs, although opened, are not so easily explored, 

as their original tenants have given place to swarms 

of hornets, wasps, and ‘doleful creatures.” A lead- 

ing characteristic of the tombs found in the hill sides, 

is a total absence of all bas relief, which, pavers are 
2 
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frequently found in the monolithics. These present 
a peculiar appearance, from their roof being shaped 
like an inverted boat, the sides of the keel being de- 
corated with}sculptured ornaments. 


The smaller excavated sepulchres bear a striking 
resemblance to the mullioned windows of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Our readers will more readily conceive 
their appearance from the accompanying engraving. 





‘We were very much struck with the fine, picturesque 
appearance of one of these solitary scelchres: It 
stands in the sea, at a short distance from the land, in 
a vast amphitheatre, the hills rising magnificentl 
studded with the excavated tombs, which seem to Took 
on like spectators on this isolated monument of the 
ast ! 
y Its appearance is not a little enhanced by the strong 
contrast it affords to the rank, reedy vegetation of the 
neighbouring marsh. At about a mile fram this spot 
are the remains of a theatre, of which the proscenium 
is still in tolerable preservation; the openings to the 
diazoma for the common people, in the upper part, 
still preserve their arched ways, but have been much 
shaken by earthquakes. 
We have to regret our inability to devote a larger 
to this work. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves by observing, that the narrative is clear, and 
describes in a natural and simple manner the different 
laces visited in this tour. e lithographic draw- 
ings strike us as being very artistic. They are taken 
from well selected points of view, and present to the 
untravelled reader a very good idea of the wonderful 
architectural remains of antiquity, found on that sea 
whose shores were empires ! 





Mopern Ecypr anp Tueses. By Sir G. Wit- 
xinson. Murray. 


France and the Rhine being now familiar to Eng- 
lishmen as London and the Thames, and Egypt and 
Thebes, by the mighty aid of steam, lying within a 
few days’ passage of the British shore, Sir Gardner 
‘Wilkinson has grafted on his former work all “the 
information requisite for travellers,” in the land of 
Osiris. He has thought no details too trifling to 
touch upon, if at all involving the time and comfort 
of the traveller; hence, we have a complete guide 


book added to the solid and enduring knowledge of 
the former work. The traveller, on his mnie at 
Alexandria, will find himself as much an object o pil- 
lage, as though he had stepped ashore at Calais or 
Boulogne :-— 


“« On landing, the stranger, if he escapes the rapacity of the 
boatmen, who, like all other classes at Alexandria, are never 
satisfied, however well paid, is immediately pressed on all sides 
by the most importunate of human beings, in the shape of don- 
key drivers. Their active little animals may be called the cabs 
of Egypt; and each driver, with vehement vociferations and 
gesticulations, recommending his own, in broken English or 
bad Italian, strives to take possession of the unfortunate travel- 
ler, and almost forces him to mount. Having quickly selected 
one, in order to avoid a continuation of this, to a sufferer dis- 
agreeable, and to a bystander ridiculous, scene, away he is 
hurried off through narrow dirty streets, leaving his servants 
to bring the luggage on asses or camels. 

“For a donkey he ought to pay one piastre to the Frank 
querter, a native ot a resident giving about half that sum; and 
although five would not content these people, be should not, 
for the sake of saving himself trouble, have the folly to yield to 
their importunities, Jt is by doing this that the English lately 
travelling in Egypt have entailed so much trouble on those who 
now visit the country, increasing not only the expense, bat 
numerous annoyances: and the hotel keepers are not the least 
to blame for their encouragement of such impositions, of which 
they themselves now begin to feel the bad effects. 

“\ For a camel to the hotel he should not give more than fire 
piastres ; though, if there are numerous passengers, and many 
camels are in requisition, ten mugt sometimes be paid. 

“Tf he does not dislike going on foot, (provided it is dry 
weather,) a walk of fifteen ar twenty minutes will take him to 
the hotel. . 

“ The streets through which he passes are natrow and irre- 
gules, the houses appearing as if thrown together by chance, 

ithout plan or order ; and few have even that Oriental charac- 
ter which is so interesting at Cairo, Here and there, however, 
the lattice-work of the windows and a few Saracenic arches give 
the streets a picturesque appearance ; and if he happens to take 
the longer, but more interesting, road through the bazaars, the 
stranger will be struck with many a novel and Eastern scene. 
But he had better visit them, after he has secured and 
his rooms at the hotel. 
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“ On emerging from the dingy streets of the Turkish quarter, 
he will be surprised by their contrast with the clean white- 
washed houses of the Europeans, where he will readily distin- 
guish the houses of the consuls by the flag-staffs rising from 
their flat roofs. In the western harbour he will also have ob- 
served some buildings, of a superior style, as the Pasha’s palace, 
and some public buildings, which bear the stamp of Constanti- 
nople or of Frank taste ; and even before landing, he will have 

erceived considerable activity in the port, from which he may 
form some idea of the improvements that have there taken place 
under the rule of Mohammed Ali.’’ 


Sir Gardner has the following brief chapter on the 


mode of living in Egypt, and the diseases of the coun- 
try :-— 

“In winter, it is unnecessary to make any change in the 
mode of living from that usually adopted in Europe ; and most 
persons, unless they commit excesses, may eat whatever they 
are accustomed to in other countries. In the summer months 
it is, however, better to avoid much wine or spirits, as they 
tend to heat the blood; and cause the hot weather to be more 
sensibly felt ; and some (though I may say, very few) will find 
that fish (chiefly those without scales), eggs, and unboiled milk, 
do not always agree with them. Bathing in the Nile is by no 
means prejudicial. Fruit and vegetables are wholesome and 
cooling, and mutton is better than beef. 

“ The diseases of Egypt are few. Fevers are very rare, ex- 
cept about Alexandria, Damictta, and other places on the coast ; 
and almost the only complaints, to which strangers are subject 
in the interior, are diarrhoea, dysentery, and ophthalmia.”” 

“The cause of ophthalmia has frequently been assigned to 
the sand of the desert; but, in order to show the error of this 
conjecture, I need only observe, that ophthalmis is unknown 
there, unless taken from the Nile; and I have always cured 
myself and others, after two or three days, by a visit to the 
interior of this dry tract. Ido not, however, mean to affirm, 
that sand blown into the eye, or a great glare from the sand, 
will not produce it; dust and the glare of snow will cause it in 
other countries, but still they are not ¢he causes of ophthalmia, 
generally speaking. Among the latter are a blow, dust or 
sand, glare of the sun, a draught of wind and other things; 
but the former must be looked for in a fixed and specific agent, 
peculiar to Egypt. This, I am persuaded, after many years’ 
experience, aad frequent attacks of ophthalmia, arises in the 
transition from excessive dryness to damp; and though Egypt 
is, perhaps, the driest climate in the world, the difference between 
the generally dry atmosphere and the damp exhalations on the 
river, or in the streets of Cairo and other towns (which are not 
only narrow, but are watered to keep them cool), is so great, 
that the eye is readily affected by it; particularly when in that 
susceptible state, caused by the sensible and insensible perspi- 
ration, to which the skin is there subject. Hence it is, that 
during the inundation, when the exhalations are the greatest, 
ophthalmia is most prevalent. The facts of its non-existence, 
‘and its speedy cure, in the desert, sufficiently substantiate this 
opinion ; and this is further confirmed by the comparatively 
comfortable sensation there imparted to the eye, by the dryness 
of the air. 

“ It is always advisable to avoid sitting in a draught, parti- 
cularly of damp air; and if obliged to go out at night from a 
‘warm room, or the cabin of a boat, to wash the eyes and fore- 
head with a little cold water; by which means the perspiration 
is not checked on going out, and the eye is prepared for the 
change to acoolertemperature. They must, however, be wiped 
dry before leaving the room.”” 


It would seem that the tailor is quite as essential to 
the “respectability” of man in Cairo as in London :— 

“If the traveller inquires whether the Turkish dress be ne- 
cessary, I answer, for a voyage in Upper Egypt, it is by no 
means 80; for Cairo it is convenient from not attracting notice 
either of dogs or men ; and for a journey in the desert, as to the 
Oasis or Berenice, it is requisite, though not so on the Suez 
and Kossayr roads. One remark, however, I must be allowed 
to make on dress in that country—that a person is never re- 
spected who is badly dressed, of whatever kind the costume 
may be, and nowhere is exterior appearance so much thought 
of as in Egypt.” 


The subjoined horrible anecdote will illustrate the 
social misery of the great mass of the Egyptians :— 
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- “ Mohammed Bey Defterdér, or, as he is ealled by Euro. 
peans, the Defterdér Bey, was the son-in-law of Mohammed 
Ali, whose daughter, Nazleh Hfnem, he married. He was 
well known for his savage disposition, and the many cruelties 
he perpetrated, both in Cairo, and when commanding in Sennér 
and Kordofan ; and his death in 1833 was hailed, as might be 
expected, with universal satisfaction. He was a man of some 
talent, and was more accomplished than the generality of the 
Turks ; but this superiority only served to add to his condem- 
nation for the cruelties he delighted in committing, which could 
not be palliated by the excuse of ignorance. It would neither 
be desirable nor agreeable to enumerate all the follies and cruel- 
ties of this man, many of which were done for the pleasure of 
sustaining the fame he had acquired for madness, as well as 
from real savageness of disposition: a single example will suf- 
fice. On one occasion a black slave of his had bought some 
milk from a poor woman, and after drinking it had refused the 
payment of five paras, which was the price of the quantity he 
had taken. The woman, finding who he was, complained to 
his master. The boy was sent for, but denied the accusation: 
The Defterdér inquired of the woman if she was positive he 
had drunk the milk; and on her answering in the affirmative, 
he said, ‘I will soon discover the truth, but if you bave accused 
him falsely I will treat you in the seme manner I now treat 
him.’ Upon this he ordered his stomach to be cut open, and 
on discovering the milk threw her the five paras; with the 
exulting feeling that no one should dare to deceive him, or 
forget his power.” 


To those who seek houses, and would, in the pur- 
suit, avoid the sanguinary attacks of fleas, the sub- 
joined advice of a humane Turk may be found invalu- 
able :— 


“ Tt is the uncomfortable state of houses at Cairo that pre- 
vents many invalids going from Europe to that excellent 
climate for the winter; and, unless a friend prepared one be- 
forehand, in vain would they hope to find many Cairo houses 
fit for a winter’s residence. When no friend could be found 
to perform this charitable office, the best plan would be to go 
to an hotel at Cairo, and after having fixed upon a house, to 
request some one to overlook the repairs and alterations, and 
then go into Upper Egypt (if not inclined to stay at the hotel) 
while they were going on. The best houses are in the Frank 
and Copt quarters. 

“That Cairo is well adapted for those who require a mild 
climate is certain, and many English medical men would send 
patients to Egypt, as did those of ancient Rome, provided 
houses could be found ready for their reception. Unfortu. 
nately the natives are too poor to fit them up; and the Euro- 
peans settled there are 80 prone to impose on strangers, that 
houses would soon be made as expensive as in Europe, without 
half the comforts; they having already taught servants to ask 
higher wages than in Italy or Malta; so that if a man wishes 
to be comfortable, and not to be cheated, he had better go and 
arrange matters for himself. : 

“« In hiring houses one thing should be remembered, of which 
European strangers are seldom aware ; that a house at Cairo 
lets much below the average rent, if without the advantage of 
a well, or a court yard; and one which would let with a well 
at 40 piastres would not be taken by a native for more than 
30; and that of 100 piastres would not fetch more than 75 or 
80. The cost of making a well is very little, not being more 
than 500 to 700 piastres, according to the depth. 

“ In looking at empty houses, the most disagreeable result 
is being covered with fleas, which it is next to impossible to 
avoid, A Turk, in mentioning the subject, recommended that 
three or four felidhs should be first sent through the rooms, 
to carry off the Aundreds that lay in wait for the first comers ; 
by these means one could venture in, with the hopes of being 
attacked only by the dozens, which might be more patiently 
endured.”” 


Bathing in the Nile :— 

“Many persons ask if bathing in the Nile is advisable. 
Nothing is more conducive to health and comfort ; and I have 
frequently bathed three times every day, when in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, without any bad effects. I should not, however, 
recommend it more than once or twice, very early in the morn- 
ing, and about sun-set. The crocodile is not so much dreaded 
by bathers as might be expected; but it is as well to avoid 
sand-banks, which are his favourite resort; and the vicinity of 
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the boat, or a strong stream under a steep bank, or above all, 
the rocks about Phils and the cataracts, are the most secure 
from the intrusion of aboogéodee (the nickname given to the 
crocodile by the felléhs).’” 


With the subjoined picture of an Egyptian slave- 
market we must conclude our extracts :— 

‘ The slave market, Okélet e’ Gel4b, is a revolting spectacle, 
even to the most curious visitor; owing rather to the dirty 
habite of its inmates, than to their mode of treatment, which 
bas been sometimes represented as particularly cruel. But it 
must be confessed, that the remarks of some travellers, who 
mention the chaining together of these unfortunate people, and 
similar exaggerations, are proofs of great want of considera- 
tion in their authors. Every liberal mind must feel for those 
whose misfortune it is to be deprived of liberty, torn from 
their country and homes, and reduccd to the condition of a 
slave; but it is a poor compliment to any one to suppose the 
necessity of inventing a tale to excite his sympathy, or to the 
author of it to make any extraordinary effort to prove his 
own. The slave-dealers, however hard-hearted they may be, 
are, of course, too much afraid of lessening the value of a slave, 
to dream of such measures as the fancy of those persons has 
suggested ; and a momeot’s consideration would have pointed 
out their improbability. Some have talked of their sufferings, 
naked in the sun, though it is the very place, of all others, 
they delight to sit in; and even their merriment has been con- 
‘sidered a proof of bad treatment. It is not their treatment in 
Egypt that calls for complaint ; but their being carried off as 
slaves. Once arrived at Cairo, their condition becomes better 
than in theie own country; and to the honour of Orientals be 
it said, that slaves are far better treated than by Europeans. 
They are not only better off than the free labourers of the 
country to which they are brought, but they become second 
only to their masters, having the command over, and super- 
intendence of, the servants of the house; and if liberated by 
their master, they inherit by righé their due portion of his 
Property. Owing to the judicious representations of Dr. Bow- 
ring, the cruel slave hunts formerly sanctioned by Mohammed 
Ali, in the Soodén, have been fortunately abolished ; and it is 
no small source of gratification to feel that England, which has 
made such laudable efforts to suppress the odious traffic in 
slaves, and set so disinterested an example to the world in her 
humane conduct in the West, should have the merit of bring- 
ing about this desirable result in the East.” 


How few years have elapsed, when an author would 
in vain have looked for a publisher of a “ Guide to 
Egypt!” The tradesman would as soon have bought 
“A Guide to the Dog-Star.”’ Steam, however, has 
changé tout cela; and by its influence we know not 
how soon we may have “ 4 Guide to China,” with mi- 
nute details of the doings and charges of vintners, 
lodging-house keepers, and all other folk necessary to 
travellers, in Pekin, Nankin,—nay, throughout the 
whole “flowery country.” 





Firry Days on Boarp A Stave VeEssEL IN THE 
Mozamsique CHaNneL, 1n 1843. By The Rev. 
Pascoe Grenrett Hint. Murray. 


Mr. Hit was chaplain to the Cleopatra, during her 
cruize in the Mozambique Channel, in quest of slaves. 
His book is a simple, unvarnishcd narrative of circum- 
stances which came under his immediate observation, 
—of appalling scenes, in which he was frequently a 
benevolent actor. It is impossible for any words of ours 
to set off, or recommend to the earnest attention of the 
reader, the horrors of the slave traftic as described by 
the reverend author ; we shall, therefore, merely indi- 
cate those passages of his work which bear most 
strongly on the subject. In the following extract the 
chase of a slaver is vividly described ; and the miser- 
able victims of the accursed traffic graphically brought 
before us. 


“« Wednesday, April 12.—At day-break this morning, being 
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again off Fogo, on return to Quilimane, the look-out at the 
top-mast-head perceived a vessel on the lee-quarter, at such a 
distance as to be scarcely visible ; but, her locality being pro- 
nounced very suspicious, the order was given to ‘bear up for 
her.’ Our breeze was light, and, falling still lighter, at 9 a.m. 
the boats were ordered out, and, in a few minutes, the barge and 
the first gig, manned and armed, were pulling away in the direc. 
tion of the stranger. So variable, however, is the weather at 
this season, that, before the boats had rowed a mile from the 
ship, a squall gathered on our beam, anda thick haze surrounded 
us, hiding the chase from sight: rain fell in torrents, and we 
were going seven knots through the water, not waiting to hoist 
in the barge. The fog clearing away, the sun broke forth, and 
the rakish-looking brigantine, as we now perceived her to be, 
appeared to have carried on all sail during the squall. A steady 
breeze succeeded, and we began to feel pretty confident as to the 
issue of the race. On mounting a few steps up the rigging, we 
could see, under her sails, the low, black bull, pitching up and 
down ; and, being now within range of our shot, one of the 
forecastle guns was cleared away fora bow-chaser. The British 
ensign had been for some time flying at our peak,—at length 
answered by the green and yellow Brazilian flag. Orders were 
given to ‘man the foremost quarters on the main-deck,’ and the 
due elevation given to the guns, when, suddenly, the brigantine 
dropt her peak, shortened sail, and rounded to, as to wait for 
our coming up. Her pursuer, in consequence, also shortened 
sail, immediately on which she again made sail and was off, in 
a different direction, across our bows. No time was lost ia 
bracing our yards in pursuit, and sending back the hands to their 
quarters at the guns. As soon as it was brought to bear, the fore- 
most gun was fired; and, after an eager watch of a few seconds, 
the ball ploughed the waters just across the bows of the chase. 
Another and another followed in quick succession, equally un- 
regarded by the brigantine; and fifteen to twenty shot were 
fired, some shead, some astern, some over, till, as we were 
evidently gaining on her every minute, and the chance of escape 
became desperate, she at length shortened sail, and lay-to ia 
good earnest. We now ranged up alongside, and eager eyes 
were turned on every part of the vessel. Dark, naked forms 
passing across her deck removed the least remaining doubt as to 
her character, and showed us that she had her human cargo 
aboard. A cutter being hoisted out, an officer was sent to take 
possession, and the British ensign displaced the Brazilian. 
Capt. Wyvill, whom I accompanied, then followed, taking with 
him the surgeon, to inspect the state of health on board the 
prize. It was a strange scene which presented itself to us when 
we mounted her side. The deck was crowded to the utmost 
with naked negroes, to the number, as stated in her papers, of 
450, in almost riotous confusion, having revolted, before our 
arrival, against their late masters; who, on their part, also 
showed strong excitement, from feelings, it may be supposed, of 
no pleasant nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished-looking 
throng, having broken through all control, had seized every- 
thing to which they had a fancy in the vessel ; some with hands 
full of ‘farinha,’ the powdered root of the mandroe or cassava ; 
others with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken open 
the casks ; and some had taken fowls from the coops, which 
they devoured raw. Many were busily dipping rags, fastened to 
bits of string, into the water-caske; and, unhappily, there were 
some who, by a like method, got at the contents of a cask of 
‘ aguardiente,’ fiery Brazilian rum, of whichthey drank to excess. 
The addition of our boats’ crews to this crowd left hardly room 
to move on the deck. The shrill hubbub of noises, which I 
cannot attempt to describe, expressive, however, of the wildest 
joy, thrilled on the ear, mingled with the clank of the iron, as 
they were knocking off their fetters on every side. It seemed 
that, from the moment the first ball was fired, they had been 
actively employed in thus freeing themselves, in which our men 
were not slow in lending their assistance. I counted but thirty 
shackled together in pairs; but many more pairs of shackles 
were found below. We were not left an instant in doubt as te 
the light in which they viewed us. They crawled in crowds, 
and rubbed caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, 
even rolling themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deck 
before us. And when they saw the crew of the vessel rather 
unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat which was to 
take them prisoners to the frigate, they sent up a long, universal 
shout of triumph and delight. 

“Account was now taken of the number of the negroes, 
amounting to 447. Of these were 189 men, few, however, if 
any, exceeding 20 years of age; 45 women; 213 boys.” 
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An interpreter being needed to communicate with 
the Spaniards, concerning the care and management of 
the negroes, our author, by the consent of Captain 
Wyvill, took’ upon himself the task, and in a brief 
time was on board the Progresso, under sail for the 
Cape. It is impossible to read, without a thrill of 
horror, the brief and simple record of the events of 
the first night. 


“ During the first watch, our breeze was light and variable, 
the water smooth, the recently liberated negroes sleeping, or 
lying in quietness about the deck. Their slender supple limbs 
entwine in a surprisingly small compass; and they resembled, in 
the moonlight, confused piles of arms and legs, rather than dis- 
tinct human forms. They were, however, apparently at case, 
and all seemed going on as fairly as could be desired. But the 
scene was soon to undergo a great and terrible change. About 
one hour after midnight the sky began to gather clouds, and a 
haze overspread the horizon to windward. A squall approached, 
of which I and others, who had lain down on the deck, received 
warning by a few heavy drops of rain. Then ensued a scene 
the horrors of which it is impossible to depict. The hands 
having to shorten sail suddenly, uncertain as to the force of the 
squall, found the poor helpless creatures lying about the deck 
an obstruction to getting at the ropes and doing what was re- 
quired. This caused the order to send them all below, which 
was immediately obeyed. The night, however, being intensely 
hot and close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed into a hold 
12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, and only 3} feet in height, 
speedily began to make an effort to re-issue to the open air. 
Being thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after- 
hatch was forced down on them. Over the other hatchway, in 
the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden grating was fastened. 
To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating heat of the 
hold, and, perhaps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, 
made them press ; and thus great part of the space below was 
rendered useless. They.crowded to the grating, and, clinging to 
it for air, completely barred its entrance. They strove to force 
their way through apertures, in length 14 inches, and barely 6 
inches in breadth, and, in some instances, succeeded. The cries, 
the heat,—I may say, without exaggeration, ‘ the smoke of their 
torment,’—which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. 
One of the Spaniards gave warning that the consequence would 
be ‘ many deaths.’—‘ Manana habrA muchos muertos.'’’ 

The Spaniard’s prediction was most terribly ful- 
filled :-— 

«« Fifty-four crashed and mangled corpses lifted up from theslave- 
deck have been brought to the gangway and thrown overboard, 
Some were emaciated from disease; many, bruised and bloody. 
Antonio tells me that some were found strangled, their hands 
still grasping each other's throats, and tongues protruding from 
their mouths. The bowels of one were crushed out. They had 
been trampled to death for the most part, the weaker under the 
feet of the stronger, in the madness and torment of suffocation 
from crowd and heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed one 
by one,—the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth, 
—to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on 
the deck to die; salt water thrown on them to revive them, and 
a little fresh water poured into their mouths. Antonio reminded 
me of his last night’s warning, ‘ Ya se lo dixé anoche.’ He ac- 
tively employed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in attend- 
ance on the wretched living beings now released from their con- 
finement below ; distributing to them their morning meal of 
‘ farinba,’ and their allowance of water, rather more than half 
a pint to each, which they grasped with inconceivable eagerness, 
some bending their knees to the deck, to avoid the risk of losing 
any of the liquid by unsteady footing, their throats, doubtless, 
parched to the utmost with crying and yelling through the 
night.” 

The immense profits arising from the slave trade 
are among the greatest obstacles to its suppression ; 
whilst every facility is afforded to the traffic in Brazil, 
by her “many secluded creeks.” The flesh-buyers 
were particularly communicative on the subject :— 


‘* Wednesday, April 19th.—Antonio gave me to-day an ac- 
count of his escape off Quilimane, and subsequent capture, on 
our second chase. The slavers supposed the ‘Cleopatra,’ 
ying at anchor, to be an American whaler. When undeceived 
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on this point, and pursued by the frigate to the south, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night, they hauled round, and, 
running back in an opposite direction, anchored between Quili- 
mane and Fogo. Here they commenced the embarkation of 
their cargo, which occupied ten days. ‘And had we not been 
detained,’ he added, ‘a day or two, waiting for provisions, we 
should have escaped you altogether. On the same night that 
we left the coast, we saw the lights of a ship, and tried to get 
out of her way, but there was little wind, and, at day-break, I 
mounted to the topmast-head, and—‘ descubrimas la fragata.’ 
The negroes forming their cargo are affirmed by the Spaniards 
to have been in a very sickly state—‘ mala esclavitud,’—-when 
embarked; having waited on the coast two or three months in 
expectation of a vessel. Some of them had come from fer in 
the interior, and were received in wretched condition, and fifty 
were rejected as unfit to take. The vessel they say, is capable 
of carrying five hundred, ‘bien arreglados y acomodados.’ 
Though little confidence may be due to the reports of slave- 
traders, I questioned them whether they considered the traffick 
likely to be abolished. Antonio, lifting his fore-finger to his 
eye, silently shook his head. Sebastian gave me his opinion 
that in Brazil, where many secluded creeks afforded facility for 
contraband adventure, there would be great difficulty in sup- 

ressing the trade, though the authority of the Government, 
if hearty in the cause, might do much, At Havanna, he re- 
marked, where for many years he had been engaged in it, and, 
at former periods, had seen twenty ‘ negreros’ lying in harbour 
at atime, and two or three go in or out during a day ; now, 
owing to the zealous efforts of the Governor, not one was 
seen to enter. At Quilimane, by his account, eight or nine 
vessels take in their cargo yearly, averaging, at the lowest, five 
hundred in each. ‘But, now,’ he added, ‘ none escape :’— 
“es una carrera de hombres perdidos :’—‘ it is a service of 
desperate men.’ Two vessels, as before mentioned, having 
been taken, and another driven ashore by the ‘ Lily;’ the ‘ Pro- 
gresso’ makes the fourth capture this year. One, however, 
they say, escaped a few weeks since from that coast; and it 
may be doubted whether its profits will not compensate for the 
loss of the other four. On the east coast of Africa negroes 
are usually paid for in money, sometimes in ‘ fazendas,’ coarse 
cottons, at a cost of about eighteen dollars for men, twelve for 
boys. At Rio Janeiro, their value may be estimated at 500 mil- 
reis, or 52. for men; 400 milreis, or 41/. 10s. for women; 
300 milreis, or 31/. for boys. Thus on a cargo of five hun- 
dred, at the mean price, the profit will exceed 19,000/.’”” 


The kindness, the “ conscience, and tender heart” 
manifested by the wretched negroes to one another, is 
in touching contrast to the ruthless brutality of the 
white robber who steals them :— 

“« Thursday, May 18.—There is a natural good-breeding 
frequently to be remarked among the negroes, which ore 
might little expect. They sometimes come aft, on seeing us 
first appear on deck in the morning, and bend the knee by way 
of salutation. Their manner of returning thanks for any little 
present of food or water, is by a stamp on the deck, and a 
scrape of the foot backwards, and they seldom fail, however 
weak, to make this acknowledgment, though it cost them an 
effort to rise for the purpose. The women make a curtsey, 
bowing their knees forwards so as nearly to touch the ground. 
In the partition of the small pieces of beef in their tubs of 
farinha, the most perfect fair-dealing is always observed. One 
of each little party takes the whole into his hands, and distri- 
butes two or three bits, as the number allows, to each, and, 
should there be any remainder after the division, pulls it into 
yet smaller pieces, and hands them round with equal impar- 
tiality. After a meal, they express general satisfaction by a 
clapping of hands ; a mode also used by some among them of 
asking a favour, or begging pardon for a fault.’” 


The heart sickens at the horror so fearfully depicted 
in the following :— 

“( Wednesday, May 24.—The breeze, light and variable during 
the day, has been, these two last nights, succeeded by a dead 
calm; the mainsail being lowered, to save it from the wear 
occasioned by the roll of the vessel, the other sails flapping 
heavily against the mast. It is now that we suffer great annoy- 
ance from the foul air produced by so many pent-up sick and 
wretched creatures, At the outset of our voyage, it was com- 
paratively trifling, and I suffered little inconvenience from 
venturing down on the slave-deck, to see what the matter was, 
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, When any extraordinary noise or outcries occurred. It is su- 
perfluous now to make this descent, in order to inhale its at- 
mosphere, which pervades every part of the vessel, and in our 
after-cabin is almost intolerable. Gold lace and silver articles, 
though kept in drawers or japanned cases, have turned quite 
black, through this state of the air. In the middle of last 
night I left my great coat and grass mat, which have, in sailor’s 
phrase, done duty for a bed since I came on board, and went 
on deck to seek a little relief, but in vain. There was not 
breath of wind; nothing in apparent motion in sea or air, or 
the heaven, except the huge albatros, with wings extending 
sixteen feet, wheeling round and round, sometimes sweeping 80 
close as alnfost to touch the taffrail, on which I was seated. I 
returned below, and, heaping the cover of a large tea-pot with 
tobacco, ignited and blew away at it, till the poor sick man 
whom we have taken into our cabin complained that I was 
‘ stifling’ him. Disorder, I think, in every sense, is on the 
increase among the unhappy blacks. During the late fine 
weather they have spent the sunny hours of the day on deck, 
but when below their cries are incessant day and night. 
Thinned as their numbers are by death, there is no longer nar- 
rowness of room, but increasing sickness and misery make the 
survivors more hard and unfeeling, and they fight and bruise 
one another more than formerly. Little Catila, the finest 
among them, who received a bite in the leg about six weeks 
since, getting continual blows and knocks, the wound has now 
become a deep spreading ulcer. Another fine intelligent lad has 
been lately severely bitten in the head. Others have the heel, 
the great toe, the ankle-joint, nearly bitten through ; and worse 
injuries than these, too savage to mention, have been inflicted. 
Madness, the distraction of despair, seems to possess them.” 


Mr. Hill clearly shows that in too many instances 
our capture of the slaver brings misery and death to 
the slave, from our ignorance of the habits of the black, 
and from the want of men to work the prize. The work 
adds another melancholy proof to the allowed many, 
that, however great the national sacrifice for the sup- 
pression of the abominable slave traffic, much— 
very much—yet remains to be done, ere its blot can be 
erased from the catalogue of human sins. 


Tracenres, to which are added a few Sonnets and 
Verses. By T. N. Taurourp, Serjeant-at-Law. 
Moxon. 


Most welcome is’ this exquisite edition (a pocket 
friend) of the dramatic and poetic works of one whose 
name is associated with ennobling thoughts—with 
ceaseless efforts to vindicate the prerogative of litera- 
ture in all its elevating influences. Mr. Talfourd sup- 
plies a new preface, in which he thus touches upon the 
present condition of the stage :— 


“ The demands of Dramatists have been granted—the legal mo- 
nopoly is entirely overthrown; every theatre within the Bills of 
Mortality may obtain the right of representing the legitimate 
drama ; but what is the result? Alas! it has only been the an- 
nihilating the distinction between the two classes of Dramatists, 
for the benefit of neither; for all our Drama is unacted now! 
And thus it must continue, until the art of acting shall revive, 
and the Dramatist shall possess not only aright to ‘a free stage,’ 
but obtain actors to render it vital. 

“In the meantime I rejoice in the conviction that the genius 
of our country has assumed a dramatic form, and has been de- 
veloped in tragedies of a high order ; some of which have been 
acted; others are incapable of being acted; and others will be 
acted, when actors of true passion shall be found, but not with 
real success till then. Excluding from consideration the noble 
dramatic poems of Taylor and Darley, which are written in ex- 
press repudiation of an actual stage, and those of Smith, Trough- 
ton, and Marston, which have been embodied upon it, there re- 
main noble tragedies in print which would do honour to the 
stage, and which yct I should regret to see acted in a small 
sphere, with poor accompaniments, and by frigid, illiterate, or 
ungraceful performers. would not—to cite one of the noblest 
instances which our Drama presents—desire to see ‘ Cosmo de 
Medici,’ with its images of gay and princely life, and of colossal 
sorrow, disfigured by the vapid imbecility of its youths and the 
mouthing inanity of its great and mournful father. Whether 
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tho impulse given to dramatic poetry will Jong survive the anni- 
hilation of the stage, I fear to conjecture; and I am not sanguine 
for the cause of Dramatic Authors, unless 2 race of actors shall 
arise to help them. Mr. Horne has already turned to the Epic, 
and consoled us by the noble music and classic imagery, and in- 
tense feeling, and starry destiny of his ‘ Orion,’ for the absence 
of a presentment of dramatic passion and suffering. If the 
Stage, in spite of its emancipation, shall fall to decay, I shall de- 
plore it—if it be only for what we shall lose in him, and in the 
younger genius of Robert Browning—a genius only yet dimly 
perceived, but deeply felt, and which requires and deserves the 
noble discipline of dramatic conditions. Happy, indeed, shall! 
be to find the hopes and the struggles of those who have achieved 
the emancipation of the Stage not lost in the destruction of that 
for the freedom of which they have fought and conquered !"” 


With all of this we cordially agree. Perhaps there 
never was a time when there were so few actors, 
and, consequently, so many bad ones extravagantly 

aid. We must not omit to thank Mr. Moxon for 

adding to his many peruse offerings this cheap and 
elegant edition of the enduring poetry of Serjeant 
Talfourd. 





Pitre Van ArRTEVELDE. A Dramatic Romance. 
f By Henry Taytor. Moxon. 


A pockeT reprint of Mr. Taylor’s noble dramatic 
poems; and, to the honour of the age, be it said, a 
third edition,—an edition, in which “ the author thinks 
that much improvement has been effected by the re- 
moval of blemishes that lay on the surface. One or 
two short scenes have been introduced, also, where 
they seemed to be wanted for purposes either of con- 
nection or separation.” 


Poems on MAN, 1n u1s Various ASPECTS UNDER 
THE American Repuatic. By Cornexivs 
Martuews. Jarper §& Co. New York; Wiley 
§ Putnam, London. 

As we propose in an early number to consider the 

“Various Writings” of Mr. Mathews, we shall in the 

present instarice do little more than call the attention 

of the reader to the Poems on Man, which, with some 
faults of ruggedness of versification, have very consi- 
derable merit. There is great energy, much imagine- 

tion, in the work. Mr. Mathews is the servile imi- 

tator of no school, but writes from his heart, freely, elo- 

quently. There is a nationality in him which we ad- 
mire, and it will give us much pleasure to make his 
merits known, as they ought to be, to the English 
reader. For the present, however, we must be content 
with letting the subjoined verses speak for themselves. 

Our first extract is from the poem, entitled « The 

Child” :— 

“ See! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide } 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 

Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 
And dash a continent at either side. : 
Thou wield’st a hopeful Empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength: about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet, 
And noon-day lingers in thy flaxen hair ! 
“« Kingdom, authority, and power to thee" 
Belong: the hand that frees, the chain that thralls— 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvas-tents the sea: 
The sword, the staff, the jadge’s cap of death, 
The raler’s robe, the treasurer's key of gold, 
All growths the world-wide scope of life may hold, 
Are formed in thee and people in thy breath. 

‘« Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beating heart ! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall climb 
Spirits serene and true, against the Time 

That trumpets men to an heroic part; 
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And motion shall confirm thee, rough or mild, 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 
In the still house or ’mid the massy throngs 
Of life—thou gentle and thou sovereign Child!’ 


“ The Farmer ”:— 

‘* Pall master of the liberal soil he treads, 
With none to tithe, to crop, to third his beds 
Of ripely-glowing fruit or yellow grain— 
He knows what freedom is; undulled of pain 
Looks on the sun and on the wheat-field looks, 

Each glad and golden in the other’s view ; 
Or, on the meadow listening to the sky 

That bids its grasses thrive with starry dew. 

“« To him there come in such still places, 

Undimmed, mejestical, and fresh as life, 
The elder forms, the antique mighty faces 

Which shone in council, stood aloft in strife— 

‘When went the battle, billowy, past ; 

When high the standard to the sky was raised ; 
When rushed the horseman with the rushing blast, 

And the red sword through shrowded valleys blazed. 

“ When Cities rising shake th’ Atlantic shore— 

Thou mighty Inland, calm with plentoous peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar, 

And bring the sick, vexed masses balmy ease. 

On their red vision like an angel gleam, 

And angel-like be heard amid their cries 
Till they are stilled as is the summer’s stream, 

Majestical and still as summer skies. 

“ When cloud-like whirling through the stormy State 

Fierce Revolations rush in wild-orbed haste, 

On the still highway stay their darkling course, 

And soothe with gentle airs their fiery breast ; 
Slaking the anger of their chariot-wheels 

In the cool flowings of the mountain brook, 
While from the cloud the heavenward prophet casts 

His mantle’s peace, and shines his better look. 

‘¢ Better to watch the live-long day 
The clouds that come and go, 
‘Wearying the heaven they idle through, 
And fretting out its everlasting blue— 

Than prow! through streets and sleep in hungry dens, 
The beast should own, though known and named as men’s ; 
Though sadness on the woods may often lie, 

And wither to a waste the meadowy land— 
Pure blows the air—and purer shines the sky, 

For nearer always to Heaven’s gate ye stand 


We doubt not, that the above extracts will most 
favourably predispose the reader towards Mr. Ma- 
thews, of hie collected writings,—for the gentleman 
is poet, novelist, essayist, and dramatist, too,—we shall, 
if possible, speak at length in our April Number. 


” 





Tue Prince or Waves’s Lisrary. No. 1.—THe 
Primer. Edited by H. Mavunew. Embellished 
by J. Gitpert. Engraved by E. Lanpewzs. 
Printed by W, Stevens. 


Tne importance of first impressions is recognized in 
the popular adage, which tells us that they are “ every- 
thing.” But of all first impressions, none are more 
effectually operative for or for evil, than those 
which are made upon the infant mind. Our dispo- 
sitions, our habits, our affections, are, in 8 great: mea- 
sure, determined by influences to which we have been 
subjected in our childhood. We know that there is no 
surer and safer guarantee for the perpetuity of religious 
or moral convictions than their early inculcation. Nay 
more; it is certain that the errors and prejudices of 
deepest root are those which have been p lanted in the 
spring of life. The lessons of superstition itself, that 
are last forgotten, are those which are learned in the 
nursery. 
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The first. impressions ‘of a child with respect to 
learning, are of. peculiar consequence. It is highly 
necessary that they should be favourable ; but this is 
a requisition by no means easy to fulfil. The acqui- 
sition of natural knowledge is the gratification of an 
instinct—an-appetite : as such, it is pleasing,—that of 
the rudiments of artificial language is a task. An ac- ~ 
quaintance with external objects is formed by the child 
involuntarily ; and its formation is, at each step, pro- © 
ductive of wonder and delight. But, to acquire the 
elements of literature, there is need of an exertion of ~ 
the will. Attention must be directed, as it were, by . 
main force, to their study ; memory must be exerted 
in their retention. The ideas in which they consist - 
are mere intellectual. conceptions, and these, too, arbi- 
trary; they are contemplated without interest, and 
contracted without pleasure. Were the mind of an infant, 
indeed, in such a state as to be capable of being made ‘ 
to comprehend the advantages of learning, the hope 
of prospective reward might supply the place af pre- 
sent recompense; but thus to labour on principle 
requires a mature intellect. The great difficulty, then, 
in teaching children to read and spell, consists in sup- 

lying them with an adequate motive for exertion. 
For jis purpose, the two great persuasives of bribery 
and punishment are resorted to; and the alternation of 
barley-sugar and birch subserves the inculcation of-the 
alphabet. Thus the earliest literary associations of 
many are connected with floggings ; this, we know, is 
principally the case with dunces ; but, then, the ques- 
tion is, how far the flogging may have contributed to 
form the dunce, no less than how far the dunce may 
have required the flogging. On the other hand, it may 
be asked, whether the cultivation of a taste for sweet- 
meats is likely to induce an appetite for learnin, 


3 or 
* whether it is not rather the very thing to lander its 


development ? 

Undoubtedly, the elements of dengue are drugs ; 
and require to be sweetened. But though honey and 
currant jelly are appropriate qualifications of rhubarb 
or grey powder, the condiment of mental physic should 
be mental. How is this object to be attained? How 
is the simple fact that A is A, or that B is B; to be 
agreeably impressed upon the mind? This question, 
as it appears to us, is very satisfactorily answered in 
the little volume before us. We do not say that its 
solution has never before been attempted; but the 
ae has never, as far as we know, been efficiently 
carried out. Primers have been constructed on erro- 
neous principles. It is true that they have been 
illustrated and embellished ; it is true that the jingle 
of rhyme and a few other expedients have been re- 
sorted to. for the purpose of facilitating the reception 
of knowledge by the child; but the embellishments 
and illustrations have been only remotely conducive to 
that end ; and the doggrel has been but indirectly in- 
structive. The comparison of the alphabet, in Mr. 
Mayhew’s Primer, with those in the Primer in ordi- 
nary use, will illustrate both of these assertions. Every 
one remembers the alphabetical poem, commencing 
with ‘A was an archer, and shot at a frog,” with the 
accompanying representation of the individual and 
action described. Now, the connection between A and 
the archer is not that sought to be established ; the 
object is to make the child connect the sound A with 
the figure to which it corresponds. This end is 
answered in the little book now in question. We have 
a wood-cut representing a pair of steps open, and 
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underneath it is the line, “‘ A’s like the steps opened 
wide as this pair.” The form of the letter is repre- 
sented by a black back-ground, on which the object 
referred to is delineated in white. Similarly, B is 
typified by a cutter, with its sails bagging in the wind ; 
and a subjoined verse informs us, that ‘B's like a 
mast with two sails full of air.”” Thus, all the advan- 
tages of metre and rhyme are preserved, with this 
additional advantage, that an appeal is at once made to 
the eye, and a direct connection between an arbitrary 
sign and a natural object is established. The whole 
alphabet is illustrated, in like manner, with a descrip- 
tive verse relative to each letter. Then follow the 
letters, capital and small, Roman and Italic, in their 
simple forms. We can conceive no more judicious 
method than this of overcoming that formidable ob- 
stacle on the very threshold of learning—the A, B, C. 
Mr. Mayhew will have averted from our nurscries 
rivers of tears. 

The Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c., are expressed by 
a representation of the human hand ; one finger being 
held up for the first, two for the second, and so on up 
to 10. The Roman figures are exemplified on the faces 
of so many clocks, with the hand pointing to each, in 
succession, from I to XII. The figure to which the 
hand points on each clock, is printed in darker type 
than the rest. Here, again, we have the principle of 
associating a conventional symbol with a real object, 
acted upon ; and, in our opinion, successfully. Nu- 
meration by means of the fingers is absolutely a natural 

rocess, as is instanced in the case of savages ; and it 
is, in fact, the way in which children are taught to 
count ; but it has never been rendered available for the 
purpose of teaching numeral characters till now. 

The division of words into syllables is, as far as pos- 
sible, happily illustrated by cuts more or less represen- 
tative of an idea connected with each syllable. Thus 
—‘In” is expressed by a mouse caught in a trap; 
“On” by a child on a rocking horse ; ‘Ox’ by a fi- 
gure of the animal so called. A similar mode of illus- 
tration is adopted with regard to sentences. 

The first lessons in reading are rendered subservient 
to the teaching of ethical and religious precepts ; and 
each is embellished by an appropriate engraving. With 
the exception of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Grace be- 
fore and after meals, they are couched in verse, which, 
while perfectly plain, simple, and intelligible to the in- 
fant capacity, is sensible and sound; as remote from 
imbecility of idea as it is from complexity in expres- 
sion. The following little poem, tor really to our 
thinking it deserves that appellation, is a fair sample 
of the whole. It may be necessary to call attention 
to the fact, which, by reason of the easy flow of the 
versification, might otherwise escape notice, that it 
consists entirely of words of one syllable. 


“GOD. 


Who gave the sun its warmth and light ? 

‘Who made the moon that shines so bright, 

And all the stars that glow at night? 
Gop! 


Who made the earth that gives us grain? 

Who feeds it both with dew and rain? 

‘Who made each beast that treads the plain? 
Gop! 

Who by his will in bounds doth keep 

The great and wild waves of the deep? 

‘Who made all things that swim or creep? 
Gop! 
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Who gave the air and made the sky? 
Who form’d the bird that soars on high ? 
Who taught its wings the way to fly? 
Gop! 
Who gave as life and all we prize? 
Who shields us when we close our eyes ? 
‘Who guards us when at morn we rise? 
Gon! 
Who sends the sweet sleep to my bed? 
By whom are all the wild birds fed? 
Who gives to me each day my bread? 
Gop! 
Who knows each thing that night or day 
I dream or think, or do or say? 
‘Who hears me when I kneel to pray? 
Gop!"” 


Mr. Gilbert's illustrations are deserving of high 
praise as works of art; and it is not the least recom- 
mendation of this little book, that the physical images 
which it presents to the infant perception are reall 
correct and beautiful. The engraver, Mr. Landells, 
has done justice to the artist ; and the typography, no 
small advantage in a work of juvenile instruction, is 
distinct and clear. The adornments of the cover and 
title page are so attractive as to give the book almost 
the appearance of atoy. Its small price, which is only 
one shilling, will place it within the means, and we 
have no doubt, in the hands, of all parents and in- 
structors of children. We have heard it said that 
there is no royal road to learning ; a proposition which, 
after reading this First Part of the ‘‘ Prince of Wales's 
Library,” we feel strongly inclined to dispute. No first 
book for children that we have ever seen is more fairly 
entitled than this to the title of ‘‘ Reading Made Easy.” 
Mr. Mayhew has been walking abroad, as the school- 
master, to some purpose; and we hope to see him in 
that capacity again. 





Tue Amateur’s Drawine Book. 
Warton. Longman § Co. 


A work in lithotint, which we particularly recommend 
to the notice, and for the instruction, of those unpro- 
fessional students who would avoid a mass of elemen- 
tary labour, hitherto generally considered indispensable. 
The plates, 12 in number, contain niet ener 
subjects, chosen with a judgment well calculated to 
lead the amateur to the truth of nature, and a convic- 
tion of the abundance of material to be found in every 
direction. 

The free hand of Mr. Walton in his pencilling of 
trees and foreground minutiee, though reminding us of 
Harding, is nevertheless of that clear and definable cha- 
racter which leaves the imagination of the spectator 
untaxed, and fully satisfied. 

We seldom find the landscape draughtsman of ex- 
cessive neatness without hardness; but the work be- 
fore us will vie with the elaborate manipulation of the 
best German specimens, without suffering in the slight- 
est degree from a want of freedom. 

We are bound, in justice, to observe, that the ability of 
the artist would not be displayed to such advantage, but 
for a corresponding care and skill on the part of the 
lithographers, Standidge and Co., whose efforts in this 
praiseworthy undertaking have placed them in the first 
rank of lithographic printers. 


By W. L. 


Und TED Jagan 





OF CLOVERNOOK, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE HERMIT OF BELLYFULLE LEAVES THE CELL OF THE 
CORKSCREW FOR THE GRATIS, 
“‘Anp pray, sir,” asked we of the Hermit, 
‘by what chance did you escape from the 
land of Turveytop ?” 
“«T was turned out in my sleep; yes; car- 
ried away in deep slumber ; for, waking 
one morning, I found myself at the 
+> foot of the mountain, which, I know 
>, not how long before, had opened to re- 
ceive me.” 
, . “ Your soul made clean—your heart 
spotless, as when first touched into life, and it began beating to- 
wards the grave?” 

“Tam aid so,” said the Hermit, with a remorseful sigh. 

“ Afraid?” 

“ Aye, sir,” said he, “much afraid; seeing how stained and 
grimy they have since become. Every man has not the ai 
of a purification in Turveytop; therefore, should not enduring 
cleanliness be looked for from the lucky ones? And i* sir, 
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the very best of us soil, aye, sooner than a 
bride’s riband.” 

At this time the declining sun flamed gol- 
denly through the casement. We looked, 
doubtless, yearningly towards it, for the Hermit 
rising, said, with solemn voice—“ Let us abroad, 
and behold God Almighty in the heavens.” 
Then taking his staff, he passed into the garden, 
and silently we followed him. 

It was a glorious time. The air fell upon the 
heart like balm; the sky, gold and vermilion- 
flecked, hung, a celestial tent, above mortal 
man; and the fancy-quickened ear heard sweet, 
low music from the heart of earth, rejoicing in 
that hour of gladness. 

«Evenings such as this,”’ said the Hermit, 
after a pause, ‘‘ seem to me the very holiday time 
of sleek: an hour in which the slayer, throned 
in glory, smiles benevolently down on man. 
Here, on earth, he gets hard names among us 
for the unseemliness of his looks, and the cru- 
elty of his doings; but in an hour like this, 
death seems to me loving and radiant,—a great 
bounty, spreading an immortal feast, and show- 
ing the glad dwelling-place he leads men to.” 

“It would be great happiness could we always 
think so. For so considered, death is, indced, a 
solemn beneficence—a smiling liberator, turn- 
ing a dungeon door upon immortal day. But 
when death, with slow and torturing device, 
hovers about his groaning prey; when, like a 
despot cunning in his malice, he makes disease 
and madness his dallying serfs”. 

“ Merciful God!” cried the Hermit, “spare 
me that final terror! Let me not be whipped 
and scourged by long, long suffering to death— 
be dragged, a shrieking victim, downward to 
the grave; but let my last hour be solemn, 
tranquil, that so, with open, unblenched eyes, I 
may look at coming death, and feel upon my 
cheek his kiss of peace!” 

Thus spoke the Hermit, with passionate fer- 
vour. His mind seemed solemnly uplifted. We 
turned aside from him, following one of. the 
many garden paths. After some minutes, the 
Hermit came up with us. He was again the 
cheerful, light-hearted anchorite. “What say 
you,” said he, ‘‘to pass an hour or so at The 
Gratis?” 

‘* Where we shall meet the villagers of Clo- 
vernook?” 

“ Some of them, at least,” said the Hermit. 
«“T have not been there these three weeks. 
This way : we shall have time to stroll a round ; 
there are some ruins—for Clovernook has its 
antiquities—I shall be glad to show you.” The 
Hermit led the way from the garden, and with 
a few strides we found ourselves in a delicious 
green lane. “This,” said he of Bellyfulle, ‘is 
called Velvet-path, and leads eastwardly to the 
village. What do you pause at?” asked the 
Hermit, as we suddenly stopped, listening to 
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sheep-bells, that sounded at various distances, 
and in various notes, through the balmy uir. 

‘The sheep-bells. How beautifully toned,” 
we said. ‘Of all rustic sounds, our favourite 
music.” 5 

“To me,” said the Hermit, “the sheep-bell 
sounds of childhood ; yea, of babyhood. In the 
world without us, it hath often been to me a 
solace and a sweetness. I had seen little of the 
green earth—knew, alas! how little of its 
softening loveliness, its beautiful records of 
God's tenderness to man in herbs and flowers, 
that in their beauty seem sown by angel hands 
for man’s delight. Of these things I had 
little seen or known; I was so early built up 
in the bricks of a city: otherwise, sir, harsh 
thoughts and foolish sneers, evil and folly be- 
gotten in a too-early, sordid strife with man, 
perhaps, had not defiled me. The sheep-bell 
was the one remembrance—the one thought still 
dwelling in my brain, and with its sometime 
music calling up a scene of rustic Sabbath quie- 
tude. Swelling meads in their soft greenness ; 
hedge-rows, and their sparkling flowers; a row 
of chestnfit trees in blossoming glory; a park; 
a flock of nibbling sheep—a child, the mute yet 
happy wonderer at all.” 

it And the scene charmed by the simple sheep- 
bell?” 

** Even now,” said the Hermit, ‘it is in cer- 
tain moods my best music. Many an evening 
have I seated myself on that mossy cushion, at 
the foot of yonder beech-tree, and toning back 
with folded hands and closed eyes, have let my 
brain drink and drink its stilling sounds; and 
I have gone off into day-dreams, heaven knows 
where. I have been in the holy East; have heard 
the flocks of the Patriarchs, and seen Rebecca 
at the well.” 

Thus talking, we had proceeded half-way 
up Velvet-path, when a man in rustic dress, 
followed by a sheep-dog, came over a stile close 
upon us. Ile immediately paused, and taking 
off his hat, accosted the Hermit—‘ A blesse 
evening, this.” 

“ All's well?” asked the sage. 

“ All’s well,” answered the man. The Her- 
mit smiled and bowed, and saying, ‘‘ God be 
with you, Joseph,” passed on. 

“ Who is he?” we asked. 

“My shepherd,” answered the Hermit of 
Bellyfulle; “and I would answer for it even 
upon parchment, as honest, simple a creature 
as a day-old lamb. Look at him; I warrant me 
he is about to play his evening music to his 
dog.” 

t was even so; for turning round we saw 
Joseph seated under a tree, vehemently twang- 
ing a Jew's-harp. ‘A strange instrument fora 
shepherd.” 

“ He hath wonderful knowledge of that piece 
of iron,” said the Hermit; “nor is it strange it 
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should be so. For twenty years it was, in the 
outside world, the constant companion of his 
lips.” 

ee Indeed! what was your shepherd, ere in 
happy hour he came to Clovernook ?” 

‘He was door-keeper to a sponging-house. 
Yes, he was the janitor; the demon of the iron 
grill; and would solace his darkness and capti- 
vity (for keeper of prisoners, he himself was the 
greatest) with that vocal metal. Poor wretch! 
‘That fourpenny harp was his comfort—his con- 
solation—his blithe society.” 

“Is he not a Jew?” we asked. 

‘© Yes; and served a Hebrew master,” an- 
swered the Hermit, who smilingly added, ‘I 
knew the gentleman well.” 

‘“« Pray, sir, has your philosophy discovered 
why, of all men, Jews—at first a pastoral, 
country-loving people—should delight to take 
service under the sheriff, so that they may carry 
away captive the spendthrift and the wretched, 
holding the human chattels under lock and key? 
Why, of all folks, should Jews delight to be 
bailiffs?” 

“It may be,” said the Hermit, ** in’memory 
and sweet revenge of the Egyptian bondage. 
Poor things! they still make bricks, too; aye, 
and brick houses; though the cruelty of mo- 
dern law, I hear, denies them straw-bail.” 

‘« How earnestly the dog watches the musi- 
cian’s face!” we cried; for the animal, sitting 
upright, stared with contemplative looks at 
the shepherd. ‘“‘ We never saw more mean- 
ing in a cur’s countenance.” 

““Humph! Strange things are told of that 
dog,” said the Hermit. ‘‘ Joseph insists upon 
it that the spirit of a London money-lender, an 
old acquaintance, animates Flip. You may be 
sure, sir, I have no such superstition, or would 
hardly trust my flocks within range of its teeth. 
Yet has the dog marvellous sagacity. Put a 
bad shilling among a hundred good ones, and 
Bibs with sensitive nostril, will detect the coun- 
terfeit. Many a man, sir, would think it im- 
possible to earn higher praise. A fine, eleva- 
ting gift, sir, that quick sense of bad money. 
I knew a man—poor fellow !—who bought the 
faculty at what you and I should think a great 


cost. It is an odd story, but true, sir—true as 
the stars. I call the tale the TRagEpy oF THE 
Tivy.” 


‘*A strange, household title,” said we; “‘ pray 
relate it.” 

‘You would hardly think, sir, that the 
matter happened in London? In a mean, ob- 
scure street ; a place where the hard realities 
of life knocked daily, hourly, at people’s hearts? 
Where the men and women seemed only made 
to work, and eat, and sleep, and die; the un- 
ideal, moving things of the world, the mere 
biped furniture of the earth. And yet, sordid 
and barren as the spot may be, there is the 
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restless spirit of man, yearning and struggling 
to deliver itself from the squalor that defiles it. 
See man, the natural monarch of the earth, 
styed like a hog. Why, even there, in chin- 
deep misery, visions will now and then glorify 
the habitation. The poetic spirit—for what is 
hope but the poetry of daily life—will touch 
the coarsest soul that answers, like a harp- 
string to the wind, unconscious of the power 
that stirs it. Let this remembrance go with 
you, and you shall behold no place where man 
is mean or common. Take the thought with 
ou in nooks and alleys where the sweet air of 
eaven sickens with disease, and man seems 
not made cf the earth of Paradise, but of city 
mud, a stark, foul, brutish thing ; even there 
man is glorified by his hopes, that, like angel- 
faces in a dungcon, brighten and beautify his 
peeons Let us imagine, sir,” said the Hermit, 
etting his ivory staff fall in his arm, and lean- 
ing against a huge, sheltering sycamore—* let 
us imagine some city quarter, in which the in- 
habitants—miserable creatures !—should be be- 
reaved of all hope. A little higher only would 
they be than apes. They would seem to us the 
lay-figures of humanity ; moving images, with 
tongues to wag and eyes to open. We should 
behold their habitations with shuddering looks 
and shrinking nose, and hurry from the spot, 
as though fever and poverty clawed like demons 
at our skirts, to taint ant rure us. Any way, 
the dwellers of Hopeless Quarter would seem 
to us—dignified as we are by four meals a day, 
and with no rent in our coats, no crack in our 
shoe-leather—as forlorn animals, permitted on 
the earth for some mysterious purpose, but 
who, though something like ourselves in out- 
ward guise, had nothing else in common with 
ns Would not such be the belief of many of 

us? 

“¢ It is more than likely,” we answered. 
‘Why, sir,” cried the Hermit, with a grave 
look, ‘it is our creed. Every strect, lane, or 
alley that harbours the wretched poor, is, to our 
gingerly apprehension, Hopeless Quarter. We 
wholly avoid it; or if otherwise, with our moral 
thumb and finger holding our moral nose, we 
hurry through it. We cast a rapid look at the 
forlorn inhabitants—a frightened glance in at 
doorways and down cellars—and never for one 
brief minute think, that beneath that outward 
husk of humanity, that in those miserable 
abiding-places of mortal suffering, there is the 
aspect, and the earthly refuge of the future 
angel. Many a time, sir,” said the Sage of 
Bellyfulle, ‘‘I have walked the streets, and 
day-dreaming, have fashioned to myself the 
doings, the hopes and cares of the householders. 
To my fancy, the brick walls of the houses have 
turned to glass, and I have seen all that passed 
inside. Well, I have been rarely rapt by what 
I have beheld in the palaces and mansions of the 
X2 
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rich. There, human life, when at the purest and 
the best, is as a graceful nymph, whose slightest 
motion is silent music—whose look is sweet, 
intelligent serenity—whose breath is odorous as 
morning air. Beautiful is her speech; for she 
talks lilies and roses. There is an atmosphere 
about her that steals upon the heart, and lulls it 
into sweet placidity. But, sir, the heart knows 
not—or should not know—such dreamy rest at 
the doors of the very poor. No; its blood 
quickens and glows as it beholds the daily 
battle. There are the poor fighting with the 
world, that, like a huge machine set in motion 
by some necromantic wickedness, has action, 
speech, cunning, force tremendous, everything 
but heart. A mighty creature, bloodless and 
pulseless. Great are the odds against poverty 
in the strife. Alas! alas! how often is the poor 
man the compelled Quixote; made to attack a 
windmill in the hore that he may get a handful 
of the corn it grinds?” 

‘« Even so,” said we; ‘and many and grievous 
are his buffets ere the miller—the prosperous 
fellow with the golden thumb—rewards poor 
poverty for the unequal battle.” 

“‘There it is,” cried. the Hermit. ‘There is 
the heroism which, at the houses of the poor, 
has made me see and feel the majesty of 
poverty; has in my eyes made starveling spin- 
ners and weavers more than kingly. It is a 
fine show, a golden sight, to see the srowning 
of a king. I have beheld the ceremony—wit 
undazzled eyes have well considered all its 
blaze of splendour. A tender thing to think of 
is the kiss of peace; beautiful the homage; 
heart-stirring the voice of the champion, when 
the brave knight dashes his defying gauntlet on 
the marble stone; very solemn the anointing— 
and most uplifting the song of jubilate when all 
is done. But, sir, tomy coarse apprehension, I 
have seen a nobler sight than this—a grander 
ceremony, even at the hearth-stone of the poor. 
I will show you a man, worn, spent; the bony 
outline of a human thing, with toil and want, 
cut, as with an iron tool, upon him; a man to 
whom the common pleasures of this our mortal 
heritage are unknown as the joys of Paradise. 
This man toils and starves, and starves and toils, 
even as the markets vary. Well, he keeps a 
heart, sound as oak,in his bosom. In the sanc- 
tity of his soul, bestows the kiss of peace upon 
a grudging world: he compels the homage of 
respect, and champions himself against the 
hardness of fortune. In his wretched homestead 
he is throned in the majesty of the affections. 
His suffering, pant loving wife—his pale- 
faced, ill-clad children—are his queen and sub- 
jects. He is a king in heart, att ae and 
ruling the iron hours; unseen spirits of love 
and goodness anoint him; and, sir,” said the 
Hermit, in a solemn voice—“as surely as the 
kingdom of God is more than a fairy tale, so 
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surely do God’s angels sing that poor man’s 
jubilate.” 

Here the Hermit paused ; and then, grasping 
his staff, walked silently on. He seemed fora 
time brooding over new thoughts. At length 
he looked round with his sunny smile, and his 
eye twinkled again. ‘ Depend upon it,” he 
said, “ you shall hear more of Joseph and his 
dog. Aye, there he is, still twanging to him. 
Poor fellow, when he kept the key of the bai- 
liff's house, his chief company was the canary of 
the bailiff’s wife. He would finger his Jew’s- 
harp against the bird’s flying notes, and I verily 
believe felt all the envy of a musical rival. 
The canary, with its shower of sounds, fairly 
smothered the Jew’s-harp; and I believe Joseph, 
in tranquil despair, thought of hanging it 
upon the willow, when a cat chewed up the 
yellow songster. No singing woman ever hated 
a sister syren with greater zeal than did Joseph 
hate that canary.” 

“ But, sir,” we ventured to observe,” “you 
a forgotten the story, or Tragedy of the 

‘ill. 

“True,” replied the Hermit. “It isa strange 
tale, but it hath the recommendation of brevity. 
Some folks may see nothing in it but the tricki- 
ness of an extravagant spirit; and some, per- 
chance, may pluck a heart of meaning out of 
it. However, be it as it may, you sball 
hear it, sir. There was a man called Isaac 
Pugwash, a dweller in a miserable slough of 
London ; a squalid denizen of one of the foul 
nooks of that city of Plutus. He kept a shop; 
which, though small as a cabin, was visited as 
prenary and store-house by half the neighbour- 

ood. All the creature-comforts of the poor— 
from bread, to that questionable superfluity, 
small-beer—were sold by Isaac. Strange it 
was, that with such a trade, Pugwash grew not 
rich. He had many bad debts; and of all shop- 
keepers, was most unfortunate in false coin. 
Certain it is, he had neither eye nor ear for bad 
money. Counterfeit semblances of majesty be- 
guiled him out of bread, and butter, and cheese, 
and red herring, just as readily as legitimate roy- 
alty struck at the Mint. Malice might impute 
something of this to the political principles of 
Fugmeas who, as he had avowed himself again 
and again, was no lover of a monarchy. Never- 
theless, I cannot think Pugwash had so little 
regard for the countenance of majesty, as to wel- 
come it as readily when silvered copper as when 
sterling silver. No, a wild, foolish enthusiast 
was Pugwash, but in the household matter of 
good and bad money he had very wholesome 
prejudices. He had a reasonable wish to grow 
rich, yet was entirely ignorant of the by-ways 
and short-cuts to wealth. He would have 
sauntered through. life with his hands in his 
pockets, and a daisy in his mouth; and dying 
with just enough in the house to pay the under- 
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taker, would have thought himself a fortunate 
fellow; he was, in the words of Mrs. Pugwash, 
such a careless, foolish, dreaming creature. He 
was cheated every hour by a customer of some 
kind; and yet to deny credit to any body, he 
would as soon have denied the wife of his bo- 
som. His customers knew the weakness, and 
failed not to exercise it. To be sure, now and 
then, fresh from conjugal counsel, he would re- 
fuse to add a single herring to a debtor’s score; 
no, he would not be sent to the workhouse by 
anybody. A quarter of an hour after, the de- 
nied herring, with an added small loaf, was 
given to the little girl, sent to the shop by the 
rejected mother,—‘ he couldn’t bear to see poor 
children wanting anything.’ 

“ Pugwash had another unprofitable weak- 
ness. ite was fond of what he called nature, 
though in his dim, close shop, he could give 
her but a stifling welcome. Nevertheless, he 
had the earliest primroses on his counter,— 
‘they threw,’ he said, ‘such a nice light about 
the place.’ A sly, knavish customer presented 
Isaac with a pot of polyanthuses, and, won by 
the flowery gift, Pugwash gave the donor ruin- 
ous credit; the man with wallflowers regularly 
stopt at Isaac’s shop, and for only sixpence, Pug- 
wash would tell his wife he had made the place 
a Paradise. ‘If we can’t go to nature, Sally, 
isn’t it a pleasant thing to be able to bring na- 
ture tous?’ Whereupon Mrs. Pugwash would 
declare, that a man with at least three children 
to provide for had no need to talk of nature. 
Nevertheless, the flower-man made his weekly 
call. Though at many a house, the penny could 
not every weck be spared to buy a hint, a look 
of nature for the darkened dwellers about him, 
Isaac, despite of Mrs. Pugwash, always pur- 
chased. It is a common thing, an old familiar 
cry,” said the Hermit—“ to see the poor man’s 
florist, to hear his loud-voiced invitation to take 
his nosegays, his penny-roots; and yet is it a 
call, a conjuration of the heart of man over- 
laboured and desponding—walled in by the 
gloom of a town—divorced from the fields and 
their sweet healthful influences—almost shut 
out from the sky that reeks in vapour over him ; 
—it isa call that tells him there are things of 
the earth beside food and covering to live for; 
and that God in his great bounty hath made 
them for all men. Is it not so?” asked the 
Hermit. 

“ Most certainly,” we answered ; ‘ it would 
be the very sinfulness of avarice to think other- 
wise.” 

“Why, sir,” said the Hermit benevolently 
smiling, “ thus considered, the loud-lunged cit 
bawler of roots and flowers becomes a hig’ 
benevolence, a peripatetic priest of nature. 
Adown dark lanes and miry alleys he takes 
sweet remembrances — touching records of 
the loveliness of earth, that with their bright 


looks and balmy odours cheer and uplift the 
dumpish heart of man; that make his soul stir 
within him, and acknowledge the beautiful. 
The penny, the ill-spared penny—for it would 
buy a wheaten roll—that the poor housewife 
pays for root of primrose, is her offering to 
the hopeful loveliness of nature; is her testi- 
ney of the soul struggling with the blighting, 
crushing circumstance of sordid earth, and 
sometimes yearning towards earth’s sweetest 
aspects. Amidst the violence, the coarseness, 
and the suffering that may surround and defile 
the wretched, there must be moments when the 
heart escapes, craving for the innocent and 
lovely ; when the soul makes for itself even of 
a flower a comfort and a refuge.” 

The Hermit paused amoment,and thenin blither 
voice resumed. ‘‘ But I have strayed a little 
from the history of our small tradesman, Pug- 
wash. Well,sir, Isaac for some three or four years 
kept on his old way, his wife still prophesying in 
loud and louder voice the inevitable workhouse. 
He would so think and talk of nature when he 
should mind his shop; he would so often 
snatch a holiday to lose it in the fields, when he 
should take stock and balance his books. What 
was worse, he every week lost more and more 
by bad money. With no more sense than a 
buzzard, as Mrs. Pugwash said, for a good shil- 
ling, he was the victim of those laborious folks 
who make their money with a fine independence 
of the state, out of their own materials. It 
seemed the common compact of a host of coiners 
to put off their base-born offspring upon Isaac 
Pugwash ; who, it must be confessed, bore the 
loss and the indignity like a Christian martyr. 
At last, however, the spirit of the man was 
stung. A guinea, as Pugwash believed of sta- 
tute gold, was found to be of little less value 
than a brass button. Mrs. Pugwash clamoured 
and screamed as though a besieging foe was in 
her house; and Pugwash himself felt that fur- 
ther patience would be pusillanimity. Where- 
upon, sir, what think ye Isaac did? Why, he 
suffered himself to be driven by the voice and 
vehemence of his wife to a conjuror, who in 
a neighbouring attic was a sideral go-between 
to the neighbourhood—a vender of intelligence 
from the stars, to all who sought and duly fee'd 
him. This magician would declare to Pug- 
wash the whercabout of the felon coiner, and— 
the thought was an anodyne to the hurt mind of 
Isaac’s wife—the knave would be law-throttled. 

“‘ With sad, indignant spirit did Isaac Pug- 
wash seek Father Lotus; for so, sir, was the 
conjuror called. He was none of your common 
wizards. Oh no! he left it to the mere quack- 
salvers and mountebanks of his craft totakeupon 
them a haggard ole of look, and to drop 
monosyllables, heavy as’ bullets, upon the ear 
of the questioner. The mighty and magnificent 
hocuspocus of twelvepenny magicians was 
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sconced by Lotus. There was nothing in his 
look or manner that showed him the worse for 
keeping company with spirits ; on the contrary, 
perhaps, the privileges he enjoyed of them 
served to make him only the more blithe and 
jocund. He might have passed for a gentleman, 
at once easy and cunning in the law; his sole 
knowledge that of labyrinthine sentences made 
expressly to wind poor common sense on parch- 
ment. Ile had an eye like a snake, a constant 
smile upon his lip, a cheek coloured like 
an apple, and an activity of movement wide 
away from the solemnity of the conjuror. He 
was a small, eel-figured man of about sixty, 
dressed in glossy black, with silver buckles and 
flowing periwig. It was impossible not to have 
a better opinion of sprites and demons, seeing 
that so nice, so polished a gentleman was their 
especial pet. And then, his attic had no mystic 
circle, no curtain of black, no death’s head, 
no mummy of apocryphal dragon—the vulgar 
catch-pennies of fortune-telling trader. There 
was not even a pack of cards to elevate the 
soul of man into the regions of the mystic 
world. No, the room was plainly yet comfort- 
ably set out. Father Lotus reposed in an easy 
chair, nursing a snow-white cat upon his knee ; 
now tenderly patting the creature with one 
hand, and now turning over a little Hebrew 
volume with the other. If a man wished to 
have dealings with sorry demons, could he de- 
sire a nicer little gentleman than Father Lotus 
to make the acquaintance for him? In few 
words, Isaac Pugwash told his story to the 
smiling magician. He had, amongst much other 
bad money, taken a counterfeit guinea; could 
Father Lotus discover the evil-doer ? 

«Yes, yes, yes, said Lotus, smiling, ‘of 
course—to be sure ; but that will do but little: 
in your present state,—let me look at your 
tongue.’ Pugwash obediently thrust the organ 
forth. ‘Yes, yes, as I thought. “Twill do you 
no good to hang the rogue ; none at all. What 
we must do is this—we must cure you of the 
disease.’ 

‘ «Disease !’ cried Pugwash. ‘ Bating theloss 
of my inoney, I was never better in all my days.’ 

“*Ha! my poor man,’ said Lotus, ‘it is the _ 
benevolence of nature, that she often goes on, 
quietly breaking us up, we knowing no more of 
the mischief than a girl’s doll when the girl 
rips up its seams. Your malady is of the per- 
ceptive organs. Leave you alone, and you'll 
sink to the condition of a baboon.’ 

«“¢ God bless me!’ cried Pugwash. 

“«* A jackass with sense to choose a thistle 
from a toadstool will be a reasoning creature 
to you; for consider, my poor soul,’ said Lo- 
tus in a compassionate voice, ‘in this world of 
tribulation we inhabit, consider, what a be- 
nighted nincompoop is man, if he cannot elect 
a good shilling from a bad one.’ 
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««T have not a sharp eye for money,’ said 
Pugwash modestly. ‘ It’s a gift, sir; I’m as- 
sured it's a gift.’ 

*«* A sharp eye! An eye of horn,’ said Lo- 
tus. ‘Never mind, I can remedy all that; I 
can restore you to the world and to yourself. 
The greatest physicians, the wisest philoso- 
phers, have, in the profundity of their wisdom, 
made money the test of wit. A man is be- 
lieved mad; he is a very rich man, and his 
heir has very good reason to believe him lu- 
natic; whereupon the heir, the madman’s 
careful friend, calls about the sufferer a com- 
pany of wizards to sit in judgment on the 
suspected brain, and report a verdict there- 
upon. Well, ninety-nine times out of the hun- 
dred, what is the first question put, as test of 
reason? Why, a question of money. The phy- 
sician, laying certain pieces of current coin in 
his palm, asks of the patient their several 
value. If he answer truly, why truly there is 
hope; but if he stammer, or falter at the coin, 
the verdict runs, and wisely runs, mad—very 
mad.’ 

““«T’'m not so bad as that,’ said Pugwash, a 
little alarmed. 

“* Don’t say how you are—it's presumption 
in any man,’ cried Lotus. ‘ Nevertheless, be 
as you may, I’ll cure you, if you'll give atten- 
tion to my remedy.’ 

“«¢T'll give my whole soul to it,’ exclaim ed 
Pugwash. 

“** Very good, very good; I like your earnest- 
ness, but { don’t want alt your soul,’ said 
Father Lotus, smiling—‘ 1 want only part of 
it: that, if you confide in me, I can take fron 
you with no danger. Aye, with less peril than 
the pricking of a whitlow. Now, then, for 
examination. Now, to have a good stare at 
this soul of yours.’ Here Father Lotus gently 
removed the white cat from his knee, for he 
had been patting her all the time he talked, 
and turned full round upon Pugwash. ‘Turn 
out your breeches’ pockets,’ said Lotus—and 
the tractable Pugwash immediately displayed 
the linings. |<‘ Humph!’ cried Lotus, looking 
narrowly at the brown Holland whereof they 
were made—‘very bad, indeed; very bad; 
never knew a soul in a worse state in all my 

ife. 

‘* Pugwash looked at his pockets, and then at 
the conjuror: he was about to speak, but the 
fixed, earnest look of Father Lotus held him 
in respectful silence. 

“© Yes, yes,’ said the wizard, still eyeing the 
brown ria “Tecan see it all; a vagabond 
soul; a soul wandering here and there, like a 
pauper without a settlement; a ragamuffin 
soul.’ 4 

“« Pugwash found confidence and breath. ‘Was 
there ever such a joke?’ he cried: ‘know & 
man’s soul by the linings of his breeches 
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pockets!” and Pugwash laughed, albeit un- 
comfortably. 

‘‘ Father Lotus looked at the man with philo- 
sophic compassion. ‘Ha, my good friend!’ 
he said, ‘that all comes of your ignorance of 
moral anatomy.’ 

‘©« Well, but Father Lotus’. 

‘¢¢ Peace,’ said the wizard, ‘ and answer me. 
You'd have this soul of your’s cured?’ 

‘<< Tf there’s anything the matter with it,’ an- 
swered Pugwash. ‘Though not of any conceit 
I speak it, yet I think it assweet and as healthy 
a soul as the souls of my neighbours. I never 
did wrong to anybody.’ 

“© Pooh!’ cried Father Lotus. 

«© T never denied credit to the hungry,’ con- 
tinued Pugwash. 

«« * Fiddle-de-dee!’ said the wizard, very ner- 
vously. 

*©«T never laid out a penny in law upon a cus- 
tomer; I never refused small beer to'—— 

“*« Silence !’ cried Father Lotus; ‘ don’t of- 
fend philosophy by thus boasting of your weak- 
nesses. You are ina perilous condition; still 
you may be saved. At this very moment, I 
much fear it, gangrene has touched your soul: 
nevertheless, I can separate the sound from the 
mortified parts, and start you new again as 
nee your lips were first wet with mother’s 
milk. 

ss Pugwash merely said—for the wizard began 
to awe him—‘ I’m very much obliged to you.’ 

* Now,’ said Lotus, ‘ answer a few questions, 
and then I’ll proceed to the cure. What do you 
think of money 2’ 

“°A very nice thing,’ said Pugwash, ‘ though 
I can do with as little of it as most folks.’ 

“* Father Lotus shook his head. ‘ Well, and 
the world about you ?’ 

eA. beautiful world,’ said Pugwash ; ‘ only 
the worst of it is, I can’t leave the shop as often 
as I would to enjoy it. I'm shut in all day 
long, I may say, a prisoner to brickdust, her- 
rings, and bacon. Sometimes, when the sun 
shines, and the cobbler’s lark over the way sings 
as if he’d split his pipe, why then, do you know, 
I do so long to get into the fields; I do hunger 
for a bit of grass like any cow.’ 

“The wizard looked almost hopelessly on 
Pugwash. ‘And that’s your religion and bu- 
siness? Infidel of the counter! Saracen of the 
till! However—patience,’ said Lotus, ‘ and let 
us conclude.—And the men and women of the 
world, what do you think of them?’ 

‘« «God bless ‘em, poor souls!’ said Pugwash. 
.‘It’s a sad scramble some of ’em have, isn’t it?’ 

“* Well,’ said the conjuror, ‘for a tradesman, 
your soul is in a wretched condition. However, 
it is not so hopelessly bad that I may not yet 
make it Prodteple to you. I must cure it of its 
vagabond desires, and above all make it re- 
spectful of money. You will take this book.’ 
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Here Lotus took a little volume from a op: 
board, and placed it in the hand of Pugwash. 
‘Lay it under your pillow every night for’a 
week, and on the eighth morning let me see 
ou.” 

z “<Come, there's nothing easier than that,’ 
said Pugwash, with a smile, and reverently 
putting the volume in his pocket—(the book 
was closed by metal clasps, curiously chased)— 
he descended the garret stairs of the conjuror. 

“On the morning of the eighth day, Pugwash 
again stood before Lotus. 

‘ «How do you feel now?’ asked the conjuror, 
with a knowing look. 

“¢T bav’n’t opened the book—'tis just as I 
took it,’ said Pugwash, making no further an- 
swer. 

“<*I know that,’ said Lotus; ‘ the clasps 
be thanked for your ignorance.’ Pugwash 
slightly coloured ; for to say the truth, both he 
and his wife had vainly pulled and tugged, and 
fingered and coaxed the clasps, that mney might 
1 oe upon the necromantic page. ‘ Well, the 
book has worked,’ said the conjuror. ‘I have 
it.’ 

‘“<¢ Have it! what?’ asked Pugwash. 

*¢¢ Your soul,’ answered the sorcerer. ‘In 
all my practice,’ he added, gravely, ‘I never 
had a soul come into my hands in worse con- 
dition.’ 

‘¢* Impossible!’ cried Pugwash. ‘ If my soul 
is, as you say, in your own hands, how is it that 
I’m alive? how is it that I can eat, drink, 
sleep, walk, talk, do everything, just like any 
body else?’ 

“¢ Ha!” said Lotus, ‘that’s a common mis- 
take. Thousands and thousands would swear, 
aye, as they'd swear to their own noses, that they 
have their souls in their own possession—bless 
you,’ and the conjuror lage maliciously, 
‘it’s a popular error. Their souls are alto- 
gether out of em.’ ” 

“¢ Well,’ said Pugwash, ‘if it’s true that you 
have, indeed, my soul, I should like to have a 
look at it.’ 

“¢In good time,’ said the conjuror; ‘I'll 
bring it to your house, and put it in its proper 
lodging. In another week I’ll bring it to you; 
“twill then be strong enough to bear removal.’ 

“<¢ And what am I to do all the time with- 
out it?’ asked Pugwash, in a tone of banter. 
‘Come,’ said he, still jesting, ‘if you really 
have my soul, what's it like—what’s its colour; 
if indeed souls have colours?’ 

“¢Green—green as a grasshopper, when it 
first came into my hands,’ said the wizard ; 
‘but ‘tis changing daily. More; it was a 
skipping, chirping, giddy soul; ’tis every hour 
mending. In a week’s time, I tell you, it will 
be fit for the business of the world.’ 

“¢And pray, good father—for the matter has 
till now escaped me—what am I to pay you for 
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my miserable soul ? 

’ “© Nothing,’ answered Lotus, ‘ nothing what- 
éver. The work is too nice and precious to be 
ee for; I have a reward you dream not of 

or my labour. Think you that men’s immortal 
souls are to be mended like iron pots, at tinker’s 
price? Oh, no! they who meddle with souls 
go for higher wages.’ 

“ After further talk Pugwash departed—the 
conjuror promising to bring him home his 
son at midnight, that night week. It seemed 
strange to Pugwash, as the time passed on, that 
he never seemed to miss his soul ; that, in very 
truth, he went through the labours of the day 
with even better gravity than when his soul 

ssessed him. And more; he began to feel 

imself more at home in his shop; the cobbler’s 
lark over the way continued to sing, but awoke 
in Isaac’s heart no thought of the fields: and 
then for flowers and plants, why Isaac began 
to think such matters fitter the thoughts of chil- 
dren and foolish girls, than the attention of 
grown men, with the world before them. Even 

rs. Pugwash saw an alteration in her hus- 
band ; and though to him she said nothing, she 
returned thanks to her own sagacity that made 
him seek the conjuror. 

‘«Atlength the night arrived when Lotus had 
promis to bring home the soul of Pugwash. 

e sent his wife to bed, and sat with his eyes 
upon the Dutch clock, anxiously awaiting the 
conjuror. Twelve o'clock struck, and at the 
same moment Father Lotus smote the door- 
post of Isaac Pugwash. 

“* Have you brought it?’ asked Pugwash. 

‘© Or wherefore should I come ?’ said Lotus. 
‘Quick: show a light to the till, that your 
soul may find itself at home.’ 

‘The till!’ cried Pugwash ; ‘ what the devil 
should my soul do in the till?’ 

‘Speak not irreverently,’ said the conjuror, 
‘ but show a light.’ 

“« May I live for ever in darkness if I do!’ 
cried Pugwash. 

“««Tt 18 no matter,’ said the conjuror; and 
then he cried, ‘Soul, to your earthly dwelling- 
place ! Seek it—you know it.’ Then turn- 
Ing to Pugwash, Lotus said, ‘It is all right. 
Your soul’s in the till.’ 

‘* «How did it get there?’ cried Pugwash in 
amazement. 

“ ‘Through the slit in the counter,’ said the 
conjuror; and ere Pugwash could speak again, 
the conjuror had quitted the shop. 

“For some minutes Pugwash felt himself 
afraid to stir. For the first time in his life, 
he felt himself ill at ease—left as he was with 
no other company save his own soul. He at 
length took heart, and went behind the counter 
that he might see if his soul was really in the 
till. With trembling hand he drew the coffer, 
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and there, to his amazement, squatted like a 
tailor, upon a crown-piece, did Pugwash be- 
hold his own soul, which cried out to him in 
notes no louder than a cricket’s—‘ How are 
you? J am comfortable.’ It was as 

et pleasing sight to Pugwash, to behold what 
be felt to be his own soul embodied in a Ager 
no bigger than the topjoint of his thumb. There 
it was, a stark naked thing with the precise fea- 
tures of Pugwash; albeit the complexion was 
of ayellower hue. ‘The sul said it was 
green,’ cried Pugwash; ‘as I live, if that be 
my soul—and I begin to feel a strange, odd love 
for it—it is yellow as a guinea. Ha! ha! 
Pretty, precious, darling soul!’ cried Pugwash, 
as the creature took up every piece of coin in 
the till, and rang it with such a look of ras- 
cally cunning, that sure I am Pugwash would 
in past times have hated the creature for the 
trick. But every day Pugwash became fonder 
and fonder of the creature in the till; it was 
to him such a counseller, and such a blessing. 
Whenever the old flower-man came to the door, 
the soul of Pugwash from the till would bid 
him pack with fis rubbish : if a poor woman— 
an old customer it might be peeees for the 
credit of a loaf, the Spirit of the Till, oiiey 
through the slit in the counter, would comman: 
Pugwash to deny her. More: Pugwash never 
again took a bad shilling. No sooner did he 
throw the pocket-piece down upon the counter, 
than the voice from the till would denounce its 
worthlessness. And the soul of Pugwash never 
quitted the till. There it lived, feeding upon 
the colour of money, and capering, and rubbing 
its small scoundrel hands in glee as the coin 
dropt—dropt in. In time, the soul of Pugwash 

rew too big for so small a habitation, and then 

ugwash moved his soul into an iron box; and 
some time after, he sent his soul to his banker's 
—the thing had waxed so big and strong on gold 
and silver.” 

** And so,” we observed, ‘the man flourished, 
and the conjuror took no wages for all he did 
to the soul of Pugwash?” 

‘* Hear the end,” said the Hermit. ‘ Forsome 
time, it was a growing pleasure to Pugwash to 
look at his soul, busy as it rane was with the 
world-buying metals. At length hegrew old— 
very old; and every day his soul grew uglier. 
Then he hated to fook upon it; and then his 
soul would come to him, and grin its deformity 
at him. Pugwash died, almost rich as an Indian 
king—but he died, shrieking in his madness, 
to be saved from the terrors of his own soul.” 

“* And such the end,” we said ; such the Tra- 
gedy of the Till. A strange romance.” 

‘“Romance,” said the Sage of Bellyfulle; 
“sir, ’tis a story true as life, For at this very 
moment how many thousands, blind and deaf 
to the sweet looks and voice of nature, live and 
die with their Souls in a Till ?” 













ir we may credit 
what the Prior Bo- 
tolph has chronicled, 
a fairer day-dawn 
never gleamed than 
that which shone 
upon the 27th of June, in the year of grace 1241. 
“You would have thought,” exclaims the garrulous 
old man, “a company of angels had visited the earth 
by night, and left a softened glory in the air, scattered 
from the shining wings which bore them on their 
heavenward flight.” Before the stars had well burnt 
out, or the soft twilight melted imperceptibly away, 
there went to heaven a soaring throng of laverocks, to 
grect with happy matin-songs “the goodly, glad, grey 
morowe.” Nor were those swift-winged choristers’ 
the only eyes on which the early sunshine glanced ; for 
when his Trad dise loomed above the topmost trees 
on Widbury Hill, there was as great a stir within the 
little town of Ware as there was ordinarily wont to 
be when that bright sun had mounted to the very 
zenith of his ssltey splendour. From open case- 





ments and from many a 
door occasionally — peeped 
forth the eager eyes of half-clad inmates, curious to 
note the busy movements of the throng without. Inn- 
yards were populous with talkative and bragging servi- 
tors, as prone to quarrel as the turbulent and lordly 
men whose badge they wore, and whose indomitable 
prowess they exalted to the skies. With the shar 
clear ringing of the armourer’s hammer, and the shrill 
neighing of the steeds, whose glossy polished coats 
became a matter of rivalry and pride between contend- 
ing grooms, were mingled the merry laugh and biting 
jests of favoured fools, leaning from the open galleries 
of the inns, and launching the arrows of their wit with 
indiscriminate aim at those below,—provoking per- 
chance the courtly oath and keen sarcasms of a knot 
of squires engaged in the selection of lances of the 
proper length, weight, make and grain; or declaiming 
‘*in Cambyses’ vein” against the monarch who had 
prohibited such noble exercises as jousts and tourna- 
ments. 

Around the rude and uncouth pile, then recently 
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erected to serve the purpose of a market-house, a 
crowd of idlers had assembled, and in the midst, a 
poor Capuchin friar, explaining to the unlettered minds 
of the surrounding mob the tenor of a proclamation 
affixed to the pillars of the building, and bearing the 
signature of Gilbert Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. 
That it referred to the approaching tournament, they 
had already learnt ; acid that the reader may be as 
conversant with its contents as they, we here subjoin a 
faithful copy of the scroll :— 

“In honour of our Lord and of his most glorious 
mother, and of my Lord St. George, I, Gilbert Mare- 
schal, Earl of Pembroke, &c. &c., make known to all 
princes, barons, knights and esquires, without reproach, 
that for the augmentation and extension of the most 
noble profession and exercise of arms, my will and in- 
tention is, in conjunction with four knights, esquires 
and gentlemen, of four quarterings, to wit—the Lord 
Chester, the Lord Albemarle, Brian de L’Isle, and 
John de Lacy, constable of Chester, to guard and de- 
fend a pass d’armes, situate near the springs of St. 
Chad, between the towns of Weare and Hartforde, in 
the form and manner following :— 

“Tn the first place, two shields (one gules, the other 
violet) shall be suspended from before the pavilion of 
his Royal Highness, Richard, Earl of Corawall; and 
all those who shall, by a king at arms or pursuivant, 
touch the first shield, shall be bounden to perform 
twelve courses on horseback with me, or with one of 
the aforesaid knights or esquires, with blunted lances. 
Item, if either of the champions, during their twelve 
courses, be unhorsed by a direct blow with the lance 
on his armour, such person thus unhorsed, shall pre- 
sent to his adversary a diamond of whatever value he 
pleases. Item, the champions may arm themselves, 
according to their pleasure, double or single, but with- 
out any wicked intentions, having their rest similar to 
the usual custom in war. Item, each person shall 
make provision of lances, but the roundelle which lies 
on the hands shall be only four fingers broad, and no 
more. Item, the lances shall be all of similar length, 
from the point to the rest. 

‘Those princes, barons, knights and esquires, of 
the rank before mentioned, who shall rather take their 
pleasure in performing feats of arms on foot, shall 
touch the violet shield, and shall perform fifteen courses 
with battle axes or swords, as may be most agreeable 
to them.” 

A [Here followed the articles for the deeds of arms on 
foot. ] 

“In order that this my intention of performing these 
deeds of arms in the manner before specified may be 
more fully declared, I have affixed my seal to these 
presents, and signed them with my own hand, this 8th 
day of June, in the year 1241. 

“Item, I beseech all princes, barons, knights and 
esquires, not to construe this my intention as proceed- 
ing from any presumption on my part; for my sole 
motive is to exalt the noble profession of arms, and to 
extend the exercise of it: and also to make acquain- 
tance, by arms, with such renowned and valiant princes 
and nobles as may be pleased to honour me with their 
company.” 

Possibly this was the twentieth time this document 
had been thus publicly expounded, and it is just as 
possible that in every instance the wonder and conjec- 
tures of the simple townsfolk had been elicited anew. 
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Not that such challenges were rare in those days, but 
the promulgation of this particular one having called 
forth an angry injunction from the monarch, positively 
forbidding the holding of the tournament, men’s minds 
were still divided between the hopeful anticipation of the 
event and their scepticism as to its actual occurrence. 

Three successive Earls of Pembroke (the sons of one 
sire) had Henry the Third recklessly insulted and im- 

liticly alienated from the royal cause. William (the 
festa of his sister Eleanor), the monarch had in- 
censed by endeavouring to wrest from him the castles 
of Cardigan and Caermarthen; Richard, he had of- 
fended by ejecting Sir W. Rodune (the Earl’s especial 
favourite) from the honourable post he held in the 
household ; and the repulsive and extraordinary indig- 
nities to which Gilbert had been subjected, on his first 
presentation at court, compelled that nobleman to 
maintain and perpetuate the family feud transmitted 
to him by his elder brothers. Such is a brief outline 
of the position of affairs at the time of which we write; 
and while Henry, in the exercise of his regal authority, 
was fulminating stringent decrees, various of the barons, 
conscious of their own might and independence of the 
crown, were treating them with the most cool contempt, 
and proving the utter impotence of all such edicts by 
acting in open defiance of them, sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the countenance and the pecuniary aid of 
the sovereign’s own brother. 

But there is no checking time’s career, however we 
may check the current of our story. As the none 
wore on, the bustle and the throng increased. Up! 
villages, and even towns comparatively remote, poured 
out their tributary streams of matrons and maidens, 
gentle and simple, bond and free, to swell the augment- 
ing torrent so strongly setting in towards the scene of 
tourney ; and long before the hour of noon no inconsi- 
derable multitude had congregated on the spot ; while 
the gentle slope stretching between the to Hart- 
forde and the springs of &. Chad, was darkened by a 
dense and motley mass of boors and burghers, clad in 
a garb but rarely donned, except on Sundays, and on 
the anniversaries of the feasts and festivals of the 
church. € 

Andnow—reverting tothe opposite hill—there issued 
from the hunting lodge of Pembroke, and from the 
little encampment temporarily formed upon the margin 
of the wilderness encircling it, a long array of nobles, 
squires and henchmen, who took their way adown the 
stately avenue which flung its mass of shadow on their 
supers ranks, and softened and obscured the dazzling 
sheen of sunbright armour, and the brilliant embla- 
zonry of gilded banners and embroidered mantles. 
Foremost among the group came Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, and side by side with him were Pembroke, 
Albemarle and Chester. Then came a swarthy Tem- 

lar from the adjacent vill of Bengeo, and on either 
hand the Prior of the Benedictines, and the Superior of 
the Lady Quincy’s newly founded Priory, followed by 
Brian de L’Isle, De Lacy, and the young De Quincy ; 
and in their rear a troop of body squires, with the 
lances, helms, and shields of the respective knights to 
whom they were attached. To swell their retinue, and 
add to the imposing character of the day’s proceedings, 
each challenger had brought with him his marshal, 
treasurer, herald, pursuivant, page, and bannerol ; and 
when to these are added the customary appendages of 
gleemen, trumpeters and gestours, together with some 
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few followers whose duties and position it were diffi- 
‘cult accurately to define, it will be seen that rank and 
numbers both conspired to lend to this processional 
company all the adventitious aids they could bestow. 

And so they wended on their way, with the sun- 
shine sometimes glimmering in golden drops upon 
their horses’ costly panoplies, or flashing at intervals 
in glittering sparkles upon their own polished coats of 
mail. Emerging from the avenue, they descended 
through a narrow copse engirdling the park, and, 
halting at the gate, the horsemen were once more 
marshalled in the marching order which they had 
broken while traversing the woody belt to which we 
have but just adverted. 

As the gate swung open to admit the egress of the 
numerous throng, an aged and decrepit woman, 
wrinkled and withered, rose on a sudden from a 
wayside stone on which she had been seated, and with 
imploring gestures craved an alms. Startled at an 
apparition so unexpected, the horse on which the 
Earl of Pembroke rode, swerved suddenly aside, and 
its impetuous rider vented his displeasure on the aged 
crone in warm and bitter terms. 

‘Hol’? screamed the withered woman, spreading 
her bare and bony arms abroad, her sunken eyes 
glowing the while like bale-fires, and her gaunt and 
shrunken figure appearing to dilate until it seemed 
gigantic—‘* Ho! good my lord—ride on—ride on,— 
but I rede you ware the evil brute that bears you, sith 
it may hap your pillow will be ower cold to-night, 
nathless God’s saints and holy ones will keep a patient 
watch above it.” And with a muttered malison the 
woman strode away. 

“What said the crooning beldam?” asked Pem- 
broke of the nearest knight. 

. “Pfaith I know not rightly,” was the reply; 
‘somewhat of saints and holy ones, vigils, and such 
like talk, which were better left” (he added, glancing 
covertly at the reverend churchmen) ‘to Father An- 
selm here, or his reverence the Prior.” 

The answer elicited no comment, but simultaneously 
setting spurs to their impatient steeds, in a few 
moments the party had reached the river side. A 
ane bridge had been thrown across the Lea, to 
obviate the long détour which must have otherwise 
been made; and crossing this, the cavaleade advanced 
towards the lists. 

A flourish of trumpets and a burst of acclamation 
welcomed their approach, while the Earl of Pembroke, 
reining in his horse, paused for a while and regarded 
with complacency the evidences everywhere apparent 
of the strict obedience paid to his behests in all the 
arrangements and preparations for the tourney. Along 
the whole north side of the enclosed space a gallery 
had been erected, enriched with sumptuous hangings 
and military trophies, for the reception of the Earl of 
Cornwall and the ladye visitors: a vari-coloured awning 
projected from thefront to mitigate the heatand radiance 
of the dazzling sunshine, and from before the central 
throne were suspended two broad shields—the crimson 
and the violet, alluded to in the challenge. At either 
extremity of the parade—east and west—were reared 
the several pavifions of the challengers and their re- 
spondents, the blazon of their arms floating above the 
roof, and a smaller pennon twining its idle folds around 
the flag-staff raised immediately before the entrance of 
each of them. Southward arose the gentle eminence 
we previously described, thronged with a host of 
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anxious, restless spectators ; and over all there shone 
the bright and cloudless summer sky; and far and 
wide outspread the green champaign, with here and 
there a glistening armlet of the river; and, ee 
all, arose the gently undulating hills, crowned with tal 
forest trees, in the glory and exuberance of their sum- 
mer foliage. 

Dismounting from their horses, the combatants 
directed their footsteps individually towards their re- 
spective tents, having first escorted Cornwall to the 
elevated throne appropriated for his exclusive use, and 
at the same time paid their dutiful devoirs to the bevy 
of fair dames who sat in the adjacent galleries. Inthe 
meanwhile, the grooms and pages of the several knights 
were busily engaged in re-adjusting the polished head- 
gear and splendid housings of the chafing chargers, the 
esquires chaffering with the heralds as to the amount of 
nail-money and other perquisites to which the latter 
were entitled, while the kings-at-arms prepared to 
make the customary exhibition of the banners, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the tournament. 

Then, when the largesse shout had lustily been 
raised, and liberally met, the heralds in their pittering 
tabards, at a given signal from the Earl, advanced : 
and, as the echoes of the brazen trumpets died away, 
sent up the stirring ery—‘ @ Uaschevier, chevaliers / 
Q Paschevier !” 

There was a pause, and then rang through the air 
the last appeal, still louder than before—‘ Iors, che- 
valiers! hors, hors, chevaliers!”? - 

In a moment every challenger’s hand was on his 
horse’s glossy mane, and vaulting into their saddles 
with the facility and speed of unarmed men, all sat 
motionless as statues. From the opposite parade ad- 
vanced the Templar, the young De Quincy and Sir 
Robert de Say: and, lowering their lances as they 
neared the place where Cornwall sat, they lightl 
struck the crimson shield, proceeding thence to pucks 
the targets of Chester, Albemarle, and Brian de L’Isle, 
and leisurely returned to their parade. 

There was another pause, and cheerily rung out the 
trumpet-blast once more, while every horse sprang 
fleetly forward, obedient to the spur. The eyes of 
were bent upon the combatants, and every movement, 


-both of horse and horseman, watched with narrow 


scrutiny. Lord Chester’s lance, although well aimed, 
glanced lightly off the Templar’s helmet, his own 
shield receiving the shock of his opponent’s spear— 
ineffectively, however, for the Earl sat firmly in his 
saddle, and both continued their career. Concurrently 
with these, the Earl of Albemarle and the young De 
Quincy closed ; nor could a greater contrast have been 
found than that presented by the firm and compact 
figure of the veteran Earl, as compared with the slender 
and almost effeminately delicate proportions of the 
youthful knight. Howbeit, the youth evinced a skill 
and judgment in the management of horse and lance 
which more than countervailed the strength and weight 
of his antagonist ; but fortune was unpropitious, and 
the ill-timed fracture of a stirrup at the moment of the 
mélée, precipitated him to the earth with such force 
that blood gushed from his nostrils, and he was con- 
veyed forthwith to his pavilion. Sir Robert de Say 
and Sir Brian de L’Isle engaged with equal fortune ; 
the lacings of Sir Robert’s helmet snapped suddenly 
in twain, and his own lance bore dexterously away the 
gilded crest and gaudy plume of Brian de L’Isle. 

In the second course, De Lacy supplied the place 
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of the unhorsed knight, and bore himself so stoutly in 
in the encounter, that the Earl of Albemarle reeled 
backward in his saddle, and could with difficulty regain 
his seat. On the part of the Templar and the Earl of 
Chester the shock was not less fierce, and fire sparkled 
from their helmets as their blunted spears clashed 
loudly on the ringing metal. 

It was amusing all this time to note the mien and 
gestures, and to listen to the ever varying exclamatious 
of the multitudinous assemblage—spectators of the 
scene :—how some would strain their eager eyes, and 
sit with open-mouthed suspense, until their favourite 
champion’s good or ill success was known ; how others 
would vent their reproaches upon the horse—the lance— 
the uneven sword, or on any cause conceived, though 
ever so remotely, to bear upon the disaster or deteat 
of the combatant whose individual interests caprice 
or circumstance had induced them to espouse ;—how 
others—rubicund, comely-visaged fellows, with whom 
enjoyment was the Alpha and the Omega of their exist- 
ence—chuckled and joked, and quaffed and ate, and 
prodigally spent their humour on their neighbours, 
bestowing far less heed upon the combatants within, 
than on the goodly company without the lists ;—how 
fools jingled their bells, and rolled their merry eyes, 
and wagged their heads, and lolled their tongues, and 
grew most bitter in their wit—affirming that a jester’s 
cap covered not half the folly which lurked beneath a 
metal morion:—how some grave elders protested it 
was wicked sport—disloyal sport—perilous and grace- 
less pastime; and yet—and yet they came in very 
charity, to bear their kinsmen company, to sec a course 
and then return, protesting ever and abiding ever, 
and tarrying even to its termination ;—and how, in 
fine, the curious eye might read upon the countenances 
and in the attitudes of all that mixed assemblage, the 
diverse passions and the motley feclings which animate 
PRL at large. 

Hitherto the chief challenger had sat idly on his 
horse, watching the sport, in which, from want of a 
respondent, he was precluded from participating ; but 
Sir Brian de L’Isle receding from the list of com- 
batants, Sir Robert de Say approached the Earl of 
Pembroke’s pavilion, and intimated his desire to tilt 
with him, after the customary form. Curiosity to wit- 
ness the encounter of two knights whose skill and 
prowess were the theme of every tongue, held the 
other combatants aloof: nor did that curiosity fail 
to communicate itself to the fair and noble spectators 
in the gallery, as well as to the commonalty on the 
grassy knoll without. 

Some time was spent in the assay of lances, each 
knight scanning, with a critic's eye, the grain and 
fabric of those submitted to his choice. This prelimi- 
nary ended, the trumpets sounded to the charge, and 
each, with lance in rest, plumes streaming in the wind, 
and vizor down, met at full gallop in the mid-parade. 
The ay horses seemed imbued with their riders’ fiery 
and indomitable spirit, scattering the turf at every 
bound, and dashing forward with a lightning speed. 
The meeting was territic;—both fairly staggered in 
their saddles, and the spears of both shivered in their 
grasp, flying all abroad, and raining on the sodden 
sward a perfect shower of splinters. 

Fresh lances gained, a second charge was sounded, 
and the conbatants met once more, but with a widely 
differing success. A lance-thrust on the helm of stout 
De Say bore him headlong to the ground, and for 
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many paces—one foot still entangled in the stirrup-iron 
—his battered head was trailing at his horse’s heels ; 
and when the ready aid of the attendant heralds extri- 
cated him from such a perilous position, they found 
him speechless—his head-piece shattered, his lips all 
foam, his forehead gory, and his limbs so bruised and 
injured that he never afterwards recovered—and before 
the autumn waned, his noble soul had quitted its deso- 
lated tenement. 

But disasters such as these were too frequent at 
the time, and on occasions similar to those of which 
we treat, to merit or receive much comment: and ac- 
cordingly the Earl of Pembroke, after making such in- 
quiries and giving such directions as were required in 
the emergency, returned to his parade to await the 
challenge of another comer. 

The opposing knights glanced at each other with 
inquiring eyes, and none seemed willing to engage; 
until at length the Templar, to maintain the honour of 
his order, boldly gave the challenge ; and issuing from 
their respective parades, the stalwart soldier of the cross 
and the sinewy Earl Mareschal met. (Twice—thrice, 
did they encounter, and still the aim of each was dex- 
terously foiled by the ingenious manceuvring of the 
other. They met a fourth time, and fate decreed that 
that encounter should be final. As the Earl reined in 
his steaming charger, preparatory to aiming at his op- 
ponent’s helm, his bridle snapped, and the horse, which 
had been bearing fiercely on his bit, fell instantancously 
with crushing force, rolling, in his endeavours to regain 
his footing, on the heavily armed body of the prostrate 
Farl. The crash of armour and of mangled limbs, 
blended with the groans of the miserable sufferer, too 
surely indicated the consequences and awful character 
of the catastrophe. All was thenceforth confusion, 
and the lists were thronged with knights and nobles, 
with humbler spectators of the scene, and even with 
timid women ; who, forgetful of every minor fear, min- 
gled with horse and foot, and risked the trampling of 
the startled chargers and the unceremonious pressure of 
the accumulating crowd, to learn the extent of the ca- 
lamity, and mitigate, if possible, the sufferings of the 
ill-fated nobleman. 

Commands were issued hastily to fold the banners, 
as an intimation that the tournament was to be con- 
sidered at an end; and tended by the Royal Earl, the 
victim of his own appointed sport was gently borne to 
his pavilion. Leeches were summoned by express 
from the adjoining towns, and by his couch stood both 
of the ecclesiastical dignitaries before alluded to. But 
human aid was all in vain. Through two long hours of 
mortal agony he lingered, writhing with pain, and even 
pitcously imploring those around not to withhold from 
him the means of instant death : and then his talk grew 
incoherent, and then he muttered somewhat of the 
king, and of his own deceased brothers ; and then his 
grasp upon the Earl of Cornwall’s hand relaxed ; and 
then he made an ineffectual effort to arise, and feebly 
waved his hand, and breathed some _ inarticulate 
sounds—and then—he died! 

* * * * * 

So they bore his body to St. Mary’s, in the solemn 
twilight, a mute and mournful cavalcade, the purple 
light of evening settling strangely on the blanched and 
rigid features of the dead, filling the holy pile with a 
shadowy and mysterious atmosphere, and imparting to 
its distant dim recesses an obscurity and depth of 
shadow that awed and yet was beautiful. They 
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laid him in the little chapel of the Virgin-Mother, 
southward of the choir, there to rest, watched by the 
brethren of the Priory, until his noble kindred should 
be apprised of his decease, and determine on his se- 
pulture. Shield and helm, lance and sword, banner 
and breastplate, spurs and gauntlets—all these they laid 
hard by, and on his stiffening limbs they cast a mantle 
that was rich with gorgeous heraldic emblazonry. 
As twilight waned, arose the requiem, and through the 
watches of the night prayers were offered and masses 
el for the repose of the soul of the departed Earl. 
And solemn were the echoes which their mingled 
voices perpetually awakened within that isolated corner 
of the reverend fane, and strangely glared the lurid 


flickering torch-light upon the pis walls, and pic- 
tured ceiling of that little chapel. 

“The pictured ceiling,” maid we. Aye, and there was 
one poor faithful page among the watchers, who fixed 
his gaze so long and earnestly upon the saintly figures 
limned thereon, that at length an ancient father ques- 
tioned the youth, seeking to learn the cause of such a 
trance-like gaze. He answered him with startlin, 
energy—‘ Now do I perceive how truly spake that old 
weird woman! My lord’s pillow—is it not cold indeed? 
and,”—glancing upwards at the storied roof,—* do not 
the saints and holy men keep silent watch above him 
in his last long sleep?” 

J. 8. 





THE PILGRIM HARPER 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Tue night was cold and dreary—no star was in the sky, 

When, travel-tired and weary, the harper raised his cry ; 

He raised his cry without the gate, his night’s repose 
to win, 

And plaintive was the voice that cried, “Ah, won’t 
you let me in?” 


The portal soon was open’d, for in the land of song 

The minstrel at the outer gate yet never linger’d long, 

And inner doors were seldom closed ’gainst wand’ rers 
such as he, 

For locks or hearts to open soon, sweet music is the key. 


But if gates are ope’d by melody, so grief can close 
them fast, 

And sorrow o’er that once bright hall its silent spell 
had cast ; 


All undisturb’d the spider there his web might safely 
spin, 
For many a day, no festive lay—no harper was let in. 


But when this harper enter’d, and said he came from far, 

And bore with him from Palestine the tidings of the war, 

And he could tell of all who fell, or glory there did win, 

The warder knew his noble dame would let ¢hat 
harper in. 


They led him to the bower—the lady knelt in prayer ; 

The harper raised a well-known lay upon the turret 
stair ; 

The door was ope’d with hasty hand,—true love its 
meed did win, 

For the lady saw her own true knight, when that 
harper was let in! 


= 


WHO IS A GENTLEMAN? 


BY LIBRA. 


Amone the various questions which arise in the 
course of conversation, one of very frequent occur- 
rence is, the meaning of the word “Gentleman.” The 
success of the inquiry, we have observed, is in general 
exactly correspondent to that of Bardolph’s celebrated 
attempt at the definition of ‘ accommodated.” <A 
gentleman: that is, when a man is, as they say—a 
gentleman; or when a man is,—being,—whereby,— 
he may be thought to be a gentleman, which is an ex- 
cellent thing. Yet, surely, the problem is susceptible 
of a somewhat more satisfactory solution; let us try 
if we can work it out. 

Whatever difficulties may beset the abstract defi- 
nition of the term, gentleman, and however, consequent- 
ly, its practical application may be varied, still there 
are certain persons whose claim to the title is acknow- 
ledged by everybody. All, without hesitation, will 
agree that a man of good parentage, independent for- 
tune, upright, generous, and honourable character, 
agreeable manners, and withal well dressed, is a 
gentleman. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
elements of birth, wealth, integrity, liberality, honour, 
politeness, and good clothes, combined, constitute gen- 
tility ; but the question is, how many of them are es- 
sential to it?—and on this point men’s sentiments vary. 
Some consider the being well born alone sufficient to 
make a man a gentleman. 

Dr. Johnson defines a gentleman to be a man of birth ; 
and this is clearly the etymological sense of the word. 
The Latin equivalent to it is generosus, literally, born 
of a noble race. It is common to use “generous” and 
*gentle,” as applied to ancestry and blood, synony- 
mously ; and like gens and genus, from which they 
are respectively derived, they are kindred terms. The 
celebrated but anonymous bard, who sang— 

“Of a noble race was Shenkin ;” 


meant to express that Shenkin, or Jenkins, to use the 
modernised form of the patronymic, was a gentleman. 
So far, so good; but here arises a question: who, of 
a given family, was the first gentleman? Admit that 
Shenkin or Jenkins, for instance, was a gentleman 
born, as was also his father before him, his grandfather, 
and his great grandfather; at what period was genti- 
lity developed in the Jenkins’s blood? At each ascent 
in the pedigree this question recurs, till at last we 
arrive at a point which suggests another, namely— 
“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 

Well! suppose this answered; suppose we fairly 
take the bull by the horns, and say that Adam, as the 
fullest type of humanity, included in his person all its 
perfections—gentility of course among the rest ; still 
can Jenkins make out any other descent from Adam 
than what will presumptively be conceded to Stubbs or 
Snooks? Where are we to draw the line? Jenkins will 
tell us—he will have us stop at some distinguished 
ancestor—say Caractacus, or, if you will, Caractacus’s 
great great grandfather—in other words, he will refer 
us to the founder of his race. Now that personage, in 


order to have been capable of transmitting gentility, 
must have been a gentleman himself. His origin, how- 
ever, was doubtful—he might, for aught Jenkins knows, 
have been the son of a swineherd. How then was he 
a gentleman? Jenkins will say, by behaving as such. 
He usurped such and such a crown, or slew so many 
men with hisown hand. No matter whether these are 
the acts of a gentleman or not; let us allow the plea 
of Jenkins for the nonce. We thus have the principle 
admitted, that it is not necessary to be well descended 
to be a gentleman ;—that a man may acquire a claim to 
that title in virtue of his nature and qualities, as evinced 
by his deeds and conduct. What, then, becomes of the 
etymology of the term? How can we define a gentle- 
man to be a man of birth? 

The fact is simply this—as a general rule, qualities 
are inherited :— 

“ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus : nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam.” 


So sang Horace ; so Earl Spencer will tell us; and 
every jockey and pigeon-fancier in the kingdom will 
say the same thing. The presumption, therefore, is, 
that a man of good birth is the heir of his parents’ 
virtues. The application of the name of gentleman to 
such a man implies that presumption, but no more; 
and a person of obscure birth, but endowed with those 
qualities which are supposed to be annexed to gentle 
blood, is entitled a gentleman from possessing a gentle- 
man’s nature. What that nature is,—that is to say, 
what constitutes a gentleman,—we shall perhaps see 
presently. In the mean time we will just observe, in 
practical illustration of the difference between the 
etymological and real meaning of a word, that 
swindling, cheating at cards, defrauding tradesmen, 
seduction, and other villanies, besides coarse habits, 
and consorting with blacklegs and prize-fighters, are 
among the occasional phenomena of aristocratic life; 
and that they who do such things are not generally, 
however good their connections may be, considered as 
gentlemen. 

How far does wealth confer a title to gentility? 
Were every man a lexicographer, we should find, in 
many a dictionary, ‘gentleman, a man who is well 
off.” Those who take this view of a gentleman are by 
no means unanimous as to the amount of property 
qualification necessary to constitute one. Some think 
the ability to keep a horse and gig sufficient; and 
some, indeed, the keeping the horse and gig, without 
reference to the ability. Others consider a carriage 
indispensable ; and others, again, though they do not 
go quite so far as this, believe that every one who 
keeps a carriage must be a gentleman. Such people 
are in the habit of using the phrase “ carriage com- 
pany,” as synonymous with the company of gentlemen. 
And a great many, who would not exactly assert that 
money alone makes the gentleman, yet consider, that 
to be entitled to that appellation, it is necessary to 
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have at least a sufficient income to live comfortably 
and keep up a certain appearance. Yet the pe, 
“a poor gentleman,” is common enough; and none, 
we suppose, of these persons would deny the Duke of 
Sutherland to be a gentleman, even if he were reduced 
to the workhouse. Moreover, the general opinion on 
the whole is, that is quite possible to be very rich and 
at the same time exccedingly vulgar; and that it is 
impossible to be a vulgar gentleman. Not every re- 
tired sugar baker or affluent cheesemonger—not every 
millionaire of a stock-jobber —is reputed a gentleman. 
Not a baptism in Pactolus would make a gentleman of 
every bill-discounting Jew. 

Are integrity, generosity, and honour, then, the es- 
sentials of a gentleman? It is pretty certain that their 
opposites constitute a blackguard: but the latter is not 
the only character antithetical to the former—‘“ gen- 
tleman”’ is opposed not only to “ blackguard,” but to 
“snob.” A man may be scrupulously just in his 
dealings, bountiful to prodigality, and honourable to 
excess; but his manners may be inelegant, repulsive, 
or coarse; and he may talk bad English. An indi- 
vidual with a mind regulated by the best of principles 
may feed himself with his knife, sit with his back toa 
lady, talk with his mouth full, or dine with unwashed 
hands. His conversation may be couched in the cant 
terms of his trade, or other slang; he may call the 
weather “superior,” or recommend a dish as a “ good 
article,” and speak of a collection of pictures or objects 
of art as an “‘assortment.” He may talk of a clergy- 
man’sor a soldier’s “line””— meaning their professions; 
and may designate them as military or reverend 
“gents,” and himself and his acquaintance as “gents,” 
too,—herein, by the by, speaking with some correct- 
ness ; fora ‘‘gent” is very different from a gentleman. 
Further, he may be addicted to slip-slop, and guilty of 
mutilating her majesty’s vernacular ; he may confound 
» with w, and omit or abuse his aspirates. Now, few, 
we apprehend, would admit such a person to be a gen- 
tleman ; except those who resemble him themselves. 

To what extent is politeness the criterion of a gen- 
tleman? To this—that a polite person is always called 
a gentlemanlike man; that is, a man resembling a 
gentleman. Polite manners are the manners of a gen- 
tleman—one cannot, therefore, be a gentleman without 
being polite ; but one may be polite without being a 
gentleman. A man may in the politest way possible 
tell a downright lie, request a loan which he never 
means to return, or oder goods that he does not 
intend to pay for. He may pay very polite, and at 
the same time very dishonourable, attentions to his 
friend's wife. He may be profligate, selfish, unprin- 
cipled, mean; and a very Chesterfield as well. In 
short, he may be a perfectly gentlemanlike or polite 
scoundrel—but a scoundrel, certainly, cannot be a 
gentleman. 

What has been said of politeness applies nearly to 
dress also; but with this difference, that whereas 
politeness is indispensable to a gentleman, fashionable 
clothes are not. A gentleman may invest himself ina 
smock frock or a leather apron, without divesting him- 
self of his gentility. We have scen gentlemen with 
very threadbare coats. King Alfred was certainly a 
gentleman, and King Charles the Second was thought 
to be one: yet, while these sovereigns were in hiding, 
their apparel was none of the finest, but this circum- 
stance was considered no disparagement to them. 
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Nevertheless, the ‘dress of a gentleman” isa current 
phrase; and no doubt a gentleman is supposed to 
dress well—with just this qualification—if he can. 

It is now, we apprehend, apparent, that of the: 
several items which go, according to popular notions, 
to the formation of a gentleman, the essential are 
uprightness, gencrosity, politeness, and refinement con- 
joined; a deficiency in any one of them being incom- 
patible with the character so denominated. It will 
further appear that, though a gentleman is not made 
by his tailor, his costume must yet be characterized 
by a certain propriety. 

Now, is there no one principle which connects these 
several requisites, and of which they are all so many 
modifications? To our thinking there is—the principle, 
namely, which is the basis of all morality—Benevo- 
LeNcE. Itis benevolence under the guidance of re- 
finement, manifesting itself even in those minute par- 
ticulars which are included under conversation, de- 
meanour, and personal appearance. A gentleman is 
one whose most trifling, no less than his more impor- 
tant, actions are determined, successfully, by a wish to 
give legitimate pleasure. This must not be confounded 
with the mere desire to please ; for that alone might 
dictate obsequiousness, servility, flattery, falsehood, 
and much besides that is bad. A true gentleman cul- 
tivates good manners, because they render him agree- 
able, and for the same reason he dresses properly. His 
remarks and his arguments are regulated by the same 
principle ; he will not knowingly so express himself as 
to hurt any one’s feelings; and he endeavours, in 
stating his own opinions, to avoid wounding the just 
self-esteem of those from whom he differs. He is 
careful, therefore, if engaged in a controversy, not only 
not to impugn the veracity, or to insult the under- 
standing, of his opponent, but also not to impute un- 
worthy motives to him; to assail him with sarcasm or 
Tidicule ; to dogmatise, or to contradict offensively : 
with the same view he allows no gross or vulgar saying 
or observation to escape his lips. His courtesy to- 
wards ladies (which is one of the most certain indica- 
tions of a gentleman) is prompted by the desire to 
gratify ; and his attentions to them are dictated by a 
refined perception of their tastes and feelings. e 
accomplishments which characterize what is called the 
finished gentleman, are so many means of giving plea- 
sure, and are acquired with that object ; and this, too, 
determines the very expression of his countenance ; so 
that to tell whether a man is a gentleman or not, it is 
often sufficient to look in his face. It modifies also 
the tone of his voice; and we recognise a gentlemanly 
accent involuntarily. 

We believe that the truth of our notions as to what 

constitutes a gentleman, is confirmed even by the po- 
pular mistakes made on that subject. You give a 
cabman more than his fare, and he tells you, “ Sir, 
you are a gentleman.” You have wlsaase: him. In 
ike manner, servants are apt to estimate the gentility 
of the visitors at their masters’ houses, by the amount 
of the douceurs which they receive from them. It 
must be observed, however, that affability of tone and 
manner, in addressing servants, is by no means with- 
out an effect on their judgment on this point ; and no 
real gentleman or lady ever addresses a domestic with- 
out that degree of respect which is the due of all hu- 
manity. 

In the minds of ordinary people, wealth and station 
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of life are included, somehow, in the notion of a gen- 
tleman ; indeed, not a few seem to regard the havin, 
plenty of money and nothing to do as the chief charac- 
teristic of one: an exception is made in favour of the 
liberal professions and that of arms; but it is cus- 
tomary to make a distinction between a gentleman and 
a tradesman or mechanic, as though certain occupa- 
tions were incompatible with gentility. These fallacies, 
like most others, are founded on truth. Affluence, a 
liberal education, good society, and leisure, afford means 
and time for the cultivation of manners ; so that the 
rich, the well informed, and the well connected, have a 
better chance, ceteris paribus, than others of becoming 
gentlemen, and accordingly more frequently become 
so. Independence, too, is the parent of ease; ease, of 
grace. Trade is beset with peculiar temptations to 
meanness, and a dependent position predisposes to 
servility. : 

George the Fourth, as everybody knows, was re- 
puted the first gentleman of Europe. The strong re- 


THE BOAT OF SIMON PETER.* 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Simon Peter had a boat, 
Such as fisherman should claim, 
And asa simple fisher-boat, 

To his sons he left the same. 


But they fished successfully, 

And such store of doubloons won, 
That they held it a disgrace 

Not a larger bark to own. 


The boat a zebec soon became, 
Then into a frigate past, 

Then into a ship of war, 
Frightening with its cannons’ blast. 


At last broken and destroy’d 

By the storms it had passed through, 
Rotting it remains in port, 

That is all it seemeth now. 


A thousand times it hath been botched : 
But ’twould be a thing of note 

To break it up, and be content 

To build another Simon’s Boat. 


THE BOAT OF SIMON PETER. 


semblance between the portraits of his late majesty and 
the dummies in the barbers’ shop windows, to say no- 
thing of graver objections, renders his title to the dis- 
tinction somewhat questionable. His reign was not 
exactly the era of good taste ; and we imagine that he 
must have enacted the regal character with something 
like the dignity of Liston. To us he appears to have 
been the burlesque of a gentleman : but the vulgar are 
apt to mistake pomposity for grandeur ; and his man- 
ner, whatever it was, pleased them. He succeeded, 
whether legitimately or not, no matter, in acting the 
gentleman ; and farcical as the performance may have 
been, his success is a corroboration of our theory. 

.. The true answer, then, to the question, ‘ Who is a 
Gentleman?” is, simply, “A gentle man ;”” the word 
“gentle” being taken in its ordinary, not its derivative 
acceptation ; and, in our judgment, the golden rule of 
doing unto others as we would they should do unto us, 
carried out in its fullest extent, constitutes the true 
Gentleman. 


LA BARCA DE SIMON. 


Tuso Simon una barca 
No mas que de pescador, 
Y no mas que como barca 
A sus hijos la dejo. 


Mas ellos tanta pescaron, 
E hicieron tanto doblon, - 
Que ya tubieron a menos, 
No mandar buque mayor. 


La barca paso 4 jabecque, 
Luego a fragata paso 
Luego 4 navio de guerra, 
Y¥ asusté con su canon. 


Al fin roto y destruido, 

De tormentas que sufrio, 

Se esta pudriendo en el puerto, 
Lo que va de ayer a hoy. 


Mil veces le han carenado, 
¥ al cabo sera mejor, 
Desecharle y contentarnos 
Con la barca de Simon, 


* In Spain, the “ Boat of Simon Peter” is synonymous with the Papal Church, 
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A STORY OF THE WEST END. 


BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 





“ Work—work—work ! 
Till the brain begins to swim ! 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim !'"—Hoop. 


Ture ie a certain spot in one of the midland counties, 
which, for the sake of preserving its incognito, I will 
call Willow-dale. It is really but three or four miles 
from a market town, yet lying away from the high 
toad, and being still further removed from any rail- 
road, it is about as secluded a place as the imagina- 
tion can picture. Yet beautiful exceedingly is its rich 
meadow land ; and pleasant to view the varied beauty 
of its flowering, fruitful orchards ; and pure the health- 
giving breezes that come from the neighbouring hills, 
Above all, to my heart has it the exquisite charm of 
silence,—that profound silence which is felt as a deli- 
cious sensation! The few cottages which are scat- 
tered over about a quarter of a mile of the Dale, are 
called—by the dwellers therein—a village; though 
by malicious detractors they have been said to com- 


prise only—a hamlet, Narcow the distinction, I grant ; 
Vou. I. 


but measure two little persons together, and see if they 
do not stand upright, to say nothing of getting on 
tiptoe if they dare. ’ 

In one of the prettiest of these cottages lived for 
some years a widow and her twodaughters. A small 
life annuity secured to Mrs. Sandford, was their only 
dependence; and Willow-dale had been chosen as a 
residence, because house rent was low, and the little 
income would go farther in sucha neighbourhood than 
elsewhere, It does not seem to have occurted to the 
mother, that it was possible to add to their narrow 
means by any exertions of her own, and so provide 
against casualties. No; she was one of those cha- 
racters in whom feminine softness borders very de- 
cidedly on feminine weakness. Of placid, unaspiring 
temper, she thought little of the future, and was easily 
contented with the present. The little she “ think 
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for the future was, that of course her daughters would 
marry, and thus be provided for, and protected. Too 
many mothers, who think little, think thus; and so 
neglect to cherish in those they love a spirit of self- 
reliance, or to place within their reach the means of 
self-dependence. Woe to the helpless in this strug- 
gling world! 

The even thread of poor Mrs. Sandford’s life was 
snapped suddenly at last. She was under fifty, and a 
week before her death had appeared in as robust health 
as ever. I wonder how many hundred evenings she 
had sat in the garden long after the heavy dew had 
risen ; and yet at last to take cold that fine autumn 
night! To be sure, she was rather stout and plethoric, 
as became so “‘ easy” a character,—and we know in- 
flammation of the lungs sometimes gocs hard with 
such persons. Mrs. Sandford dead! It came as a 
severe shock to all the kind-hearted neighbours, who 
crowded the pretty little cottage, as they eagerly 
pressed forward with offers of assistance. The medical 
man who had been called in—a new comer to the 
neighbourhood—looked sad and sympathising as he 
pressed the hands of the bereaved and weeping girls. 
“Tt was a most distressing case—so very sudden— 
pity he had not been called in earlier,” &c. &c. Well, 

e did not take the second fee Henrietta offered him, 
but put it back, and closed his own over her little 
hand, with a ‘‘ No, no!—God bless you, my poor 
child.” There was really a heart in his breast, bes 
an that rusty black waistcoat and snuff-besmeared 
rill. 

The funeral was over, with its dull formalities, that 
seem so cold and are so heart-rending. Henrietta—or 
Etty, as she was generally called—was nineteen, and 
Annie five years her junior. Of course responsibility de- 
volved on the elder sister—though, ifin the multitude of 
counsellors there is always wisdom, they must have been 
sagely advised. Every member of the little commu- 
nity of Willow-dale was a friend—though, alas! with 
very limited power. The catalogue raisonnée of these 
might be as follows :—Two elderly maiden sisters, who 
had lived in the county nearly all their lives—who had 
once seen the sea, but would have thought crossing it 
a tempting of Providence; the widow of an army 
surgeon, who knew, as one would judge from her 
lively reminiscences, a good deal of Indian life, but of 
no other; ahalf-pay captain, with health impaired, 
and carrying a bullet he received in ‘‘ the Peninsula.” 
But enough,—the list would be tedious, and would wear 
a strong family likeness. Much goodness of heart 
was there in the little band; but a small, very small 
share of that practical knowledge of the world, 
which would have been highly valuable in directing 
the desolate orphans. However, in one opinion they 
were unanimous, namely, that Henrietta should write 
to a wealthy cousin in the North—the only relative she 
could claim,—and ask his advice and assistance, He 
expressed much regret at their bereavement, and en- 
closed a trifling present to assist in the purchase of 
mourning,—expressing a wish to be informed if Hen- 
tietta’s acquirements were of a sort to qualify her for 
a governess, Timid and humble, she had no hesitation 
in answering ‘‘ No,”—and she was right; for though 
she loved reading, and had an active inquiring intel- 
lect, little food for the mind had been placed within 
her reach; and Mrs. Sandford’s easy disposition had 
contented itself with imparting to her children the few 
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“ acquirements” she herself possessed. The wealthy 
relative then proposed that the girls should be appren- 
ticed to a London dressmaker,—kindly considering it 
would be a satisfaction not to separate them, and ge- 
nerously offering to provide the requisite money. 

The girls, though hardly yet recovered from the 
shock of their mother’s death, still entered into the 
project with much of the eagerness and enthusiasm of 
youth : nor was there anything in the manner and 
Opinions of their surrounding friends to chill their 
hopes of happiness and independence. The widow of 
the army surgeon very well remembered that a milliner 
in Calcutta had returned ‘‘ home,” after five years of 
business, with a handsome fortune. The old maids 
were sure dressmakers must grow rich, they charged 
50 enormously ; and what was rather more to the pre- 
sent purpose, some one else knew somebody whose 
wife's sister-in-law’s second cousin actually was a 
milliner in London, and who became a person of con- 
siderable importance, on volunteering to make in- 
quiries, and procure an introduction in that quarter. 
But | must hurry over the progress and detail of pre- 
paration. It is enough that inquiries were made and 
arrangements completed ; and a letter, the joint pro- 
duction of the sisters, was written to their rich relation, 
whom they had never seen, and towards whom, not- 
withstanding his kindness, they felt a mysterious awe 
mingle with their gratitude. Mrs. Sandford was not a 
person to have saved any thing from her little income; 
quite the contrary—she was rather “ behind-hand ;” 
so that when the furniture of the cottage was sold to 
pay rent, and trifling debts, and cravelbor expenses 
were calculated, Henrietta found she would have about 
five pounds,with which to begin the world. Yet if good 
will, and, in many instances, some self-sacrifice, were 
taken into account, the poor orphans were very rich 
in keepsakes and parting offerings, presented to them 
by the Willow-dale community. 

They were to reside in the establishment of Madame 
Dobiére; such an arrangement having been taken 
into account in the premium paid. It was night whea, 
after a wearying journey, they arrived at the mansion 
in ———— Street, Hanover Square, which was to 
be henceforth their home. They were almost awed at 
its grandeur, the brilliantly lit show-room, and the 
noble entrance; but something the opposite of this 
was felt when they were ushered, after a frugal meal, 
into the dingy, cold, uncomfortable garret, crowded 
with beds, not destined to be pressed, for hours to 
come, by the toil-worn band our orphans were about 
to join. Poor girls! had they been less ignorant of 
the world and its ways, that night would have beea 
yet more sorrowful than it proved. The morsel of 
candle with which they had been entrusted warmed 
them to hurry their unpacking; but it was a moon- 
light night, and long after they had wept in each 
other’s arms—they scarcely knew why—and endea- 
voured to sleep, the bright light which streamed 
through the curtainless windows, seemed to come as 
if with a message to keep them from repose. That 
very moonlight, which had for so many years fallen 
on their neat white bed, casting in the summer, when 
they needed no other curtain, the quivering shadow 
of a trained laburnum ! 

Annie was the first to sleeps but after the clocks 
from the neighbouring steeples had tolled one, the 
door was opened, and Henrietta saw a pale thin girl 
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of twenty enter. There was nothing remarkable in 
her appearance; there are hundreds such rise and 
toil every day, and wither and die every year, in the 
great metropolis. She attempted to undress, but sleep 
overpowered her, and she threw herself on a bed with- 
out even removing her gown. Again the church 
clocks struck, telling that another hour belonged to 
the past. Soon afterwards two a were heard 
upon the creaking stairs; and when they had entered, 
and Henrietta had had time to notice them, she felt 
surprised that they, up an hour later, were evidently 
less fatigued than their companion; but the mystery 
was soon solved. 

“ Poor Bessy!” said one, alluding to the girl who 
lay dressed upon the bed; ‘two nights has she been 
up: I thought she would have fallen asleep over that 
fancy ball dress. Well, I suppose our turn will come 
before the week is out; for though it is not the season, 
and I call it a shame to have such ‘long hours,’ she 
won't have ‘ day hands’ for this country order, so what 
is to be done?” 

‘¢ Oh, don’t talk,” said the other; ‘‘I am so tired, 
and my eyes so prickle, let us get to bed when we 
can.” 

And to bed they hurried, without bending the knee 
to One. Let us hope that some murmured prayer to 
guide and bless, mounted to His throne! 

From sheer bodily weariness Henrietta Sandford fell 
asleep before three other occupants of that gloomy 
attic entered singly and softly. 

Madame Dobieére piqued herself on the method of 
her irregularities. Indeed, she talked about it as if it 
were a system for the strict performance of the car- 
dinal virtues. From frequently hearing the same pre- 
cepts inculcated, it is possible that the more im- 

ressible minds among her young workwomen half 
ieved that they were in one of the best conducted 
establishments in London. Madame was a little 
sharp-featured woman of forty, who usually dressed 
in black silk, or brown merino, without tuck or 
trimming ; because ladies do not like to see their mil- 
liners themselves adopt the mode they recommend. 
But on Sundays, 4 on the frequent holidays she 
gave herself—why Cinderella’s fairy change could not 
have been more striking than hers. It was even said 
she had once been found out, in borrowing from her 
show-room a bonnet destined for a countess. Yet I 
am afraid she would have been shocked at the mere 
accusation, for Madame Dobiére stickled much for 
propriety. For instance, she would not suffer a brother 
to visit one of her resident apprentices—it was not 
proper where there were 80 many young women, whom 
she felt herself bound to protect; but at midnight, 
her ‘‘ day hands” might traverse the streets alone on 
their way to their wretched lodgings! Madame Do- 
biére was also one of that class, who, like the monkey 
in the fable, always find a ‘‘ paw” to win for them the 
object of their desires. She could not have cut out 
and fitted a dress herself, if she might have had a 
hundred dresses to have made for the doing it. But 
to hear her angry blame at failure, and matter-of- 
course treatment of success in others, who could ever 
have guessed her own inability to excel? Not at first 
any of those by whom she was surrounded ; for the 
corps of dressmakers is commonly recruited from un- 
sophisticated country girls. And thus would she 
harangue on the subject of her admirable arrange- 


ments—how “ in the season she had so many extra 
hands, that few were kept up more than one night 
a week, — how at other times of the year, they 
often worked only twelve hours a day—though, of 
course, they must take their chance, if work should 
come in. After all, what wasa night’s rest to a young 
person—she should not care for it a bit, were it not 
that her mind required repose—she worked harder 
than they—the whole weight of the business was on 
her ;” and then she would wind up with a sigh, or throw 
herself back in her chair apparently exhausted. In 
conclusion, Mr. Dobiére (his real name was Dobs ; but 
Madame, having travelled as lady’s maid in her youth, 
and having thus picked up a few French phrases, 
thought it expedient to Frenchify that plebeian mono- 
syllable,) was a peaceable individual, whose occupa- 
tion, whatever it was, called him ‘ into the City” 
every morning. He was punctual as clock-work— 
always returning at six; when, if he did not take Ma- 
dame to the play, and they had not a few friends to 
drink tea, or had not some such engagement, he 
usually assisted his wife in arranging her accounts. 

Who, then, did manage the business of this plea- 
sure-loving lady? Her factotum—a woman who re- 
ceived a high salary, for which she certainly worked 
indefatigably. But Miss Smith was a greater tyrant 
than Madame ; and was one of those hard, passionless, 
yet scolding women, who receive unanimously the title 
of shrews. To this had she been moulded by the 
ordeal passed by amilliner’s apprentice. Yet as heat, 
which hardens one substance, may dissolve another ; 
so did the busy party gathered in Madame Dobiére’s 
workroom present, in varied development of character, 
@ most fruitful theme for philosophic inquiry. 

But our country girls were no philosophers, They 
did not attempt to trace cause and effect, or even to 
wonder how it was that one of their companions was 
silent, and selfish, and morose; why another was 
irritable and angry one hour, and the next winning 
love by her exalted generosity. Yea exalted, perhaps, 
in taking on herself some mutual blame, or relieving 
with her more nimble fingers the slow or dull. What 
little kindnesses become great ones to the wretched 
and oppressed! Nor did they seek to know why they 
all were pale and thin; or how it was that many had 
weak eyes, and not a few suffered from distortion of 
the spine. Yet, by degrees, Henrietta perceived how 
different must be their existence to that which their 
inexperience had painted. But they had good con- 
stitutions in their favour, and Etty bore up bravely for a 
while against the sedentary life—the poor living—the 
want of sleep—and want of relaxation; while her 
character was developed by intense application to 
acquire skill in the business; and so great was her 
progress, that in an incredibly short space of time she 
became one of the most efficient ‘‘ hands” in Ma- 
dame Dobiére’s establishment. Yet this very concen- 
tration of her energies, perhaps, prevented her from 
perceiving the gradual but melancholy change that 
was taking place in Annie; though dearly she loved 
her, with an affection more protecting than is generally 
that of a sister; and so blended did it seem with her 
own life, that the most powerful motive she had felt to 
exertion was the hope that dear Annie's opening youth 
might be passed more brightly than her own could be. 

Thus passed the winter; and now the “ busy sea- 
son” was come. 

X¥2 
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“ Etty,” said the child to her sister, one day, 
Speaking in a high-pitched tone across the room— 
“ Etty, I am so giddy—so ill;” and before Etty 
could fling down her work and reach her side, Annie 
hed fainted—saved only from a serious fall by some 
hearet companion. 

** Throw some water over her,” said Miss Smith, 
without relinquishing for 4 moment her own cuttin 
out—" she'll soon come to again ;—why, one woul 
think you had never seen a girl faint before !” 

But the water did not restore her, and Henrietta 
and another carried her from the close and crowded 
room. The fresh air was more curative, and before 
they had reached their dotmitory she had recovered 
her senses, 

“Oh! stay with me, Etty,” said the sufferer,—** do 
not leave me.” 

“Twill stay, darling—be composed.” And Hen+ 
rietta pillowed her sister’s head upon her bosom, while 
hot tears coursed down both their cheeks; those of 
the elder girl flowing partly from a sort of self-re- 
proach that she had not before noticed the hollow eyes 
and pallid countenance of her dear Annie. 

“You are ill, my sister,” she continued—* you 
must have advice—they will surely send for a doctor. 
Let me g0, dearest, just to ask this—I will be back 
directly.’ 

'« No, ‘no, there is no need,” returned the other; 
**T think—I am almost sure, that I am only faint for 
Want of food. I did not tell you, dear,—what use 
would it have been ?—but I could not eat that coarse 
dry bread and cheese last night—and then, to-day 
again, that horrid fat cold mutton, Oh! Etty, is it 
wrong of me to be so dainty ?” 

‘* Dainty, indeed!” murmured the girl who had 
assisted to carry her up stairs—‘ dainty, indeed! we 
are all sick to death of the hard Dutch cheese, and the 
everlasting mutton. But Madame contracts with her 
butcher—and the nastier it is, the less we eat. It isa 
shame, that it is—and I am sure you girls are the 
worst off of all, for you have no friends to go to on a 
Sunday, and so don’t get a dinner even once a week.” 

There was a quick step upon the -creaking stairs, 
and in a moment Miss Smith threw open the door. 

** Come, Sandford,” said she, * you don’t suppose 

uu can waste half an hour of daylight, dawdling up 

ere, do you? Besides, that white satin dress is pro- 
mised for to-night, and”. Miss Smith corrected 
herself; she was going to say, “ no one understands 
that papillon trimming so well as yourself; but she 
thought it more expedient to change the phrase for 
** I cannot spare any one to help you.” 

Henrietta looked up, but neither spoke nor moved. 

“* Say you’ll come in a minute or two,” murmured 
the other girl, certainly without turning her head, 
almost without moving her lips. ‘ Get rid of her,” she 
continued ; “I want to speak to you.” 

‘* T will come in a few moments,” said Henrietta, 
‘obeying the advice mechanically. And Miss Smith 
Bounced out of the room. 

** Have you got any money ?” asked the girl, whom 
everybody vallet Jae : Ate 
’ ** Yes, one sovereign,” replied Henrietta; ‘ but that 
is all; for we were to have no salary for the first six 
months.” 

“ Pity to change it,” said her interrogator quickly; 
money flies when once it is changed; I will lend 
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you a shilling, and coax one of the servants to get her 
something hot and nice—that will do her more good 
than all the doctors.” 

The kind-hearted Jane was quite right; it was food 
the poor child wanted, although there is no exact res 
cord of what ‘* hot and nice” thing it was one shilling 
purchased. 

Strange it was, but true, that from that hour every 
thing in the establishment of Madame Dobitre wore a 
different aspect to Henrietta’s eyes. In common 
parlance, ‘* the veil had dropped from them ;” and 
though such phrases are very trite, I think we most of 
us know the difference between understanding their 
meaning and feeling their truth, The latter was now 
Etty’s case ; she felt instinctively, how thick had been 
the “ veil” through which she had hitherto looked, 
though woven perhaps by her own over-anxiety to 
excel,—and so find the toad to independence—which 
had half-deadened every other faculty. But now her 
intelligent mind, quickened by keen feeling, perceived 
the truth; and called into the show-room by Madame 
on her way down stairs from leaving Annie, she lis- 
tened to what was going on with quite different feel- 
ings from those she had hitherto experienced. 

‘¢ At a word, Madame Dobiére,” said a fashionable 
looking personage,—* at a word, will you, or will you 
not, promise me the dress by six o’clock to-morrow ?” 

‘‘Really,”exclaimed Madame in ahesitating mapoer, 
‘¢ really—I don’t know—the time is 6o very short—if 
T had only had it yesterday” —— 

“ Oh! very well,” returned the lady—*‘ I woald not 
be disappointed on any account. And I have no 
doubt Mrs. P. can make it up for me; in fact, 
y have been very particularly recommended to try 

er.” 

“Well, ma’am,” interrupted Madame Dobitre, 
dreading that her rival would take away a customer, 
“to oblige you, ma’am, IT will undertake it—but I 
assure you we must work half the night.” 

“ Oh! nonsense, you always say that; I am sure I 
have often had a dress made up in less than four and 
twenty hours.” 

Probably she had; and probably it never occurred 
to the thoughtless woman, as she rolled away in ber 
carriage, enervated by worldly prosperity, and made 
selfish by perpetual luxury, that she had on sueh oc- 
casions done her part in wearing out not only silks 
and satins, but youth, health, and life. And for what? 
To minister to what a powerful writer calls ‘‘ the dis- 
gusting foolery of idiotic vanities,” the arrangements 
for which must be delayed till the last moment, be- 
cause the pamptred dame cannot decide between blae 
and pink ; or because she must wait for a letter from 
Paris, to tell her, from head-quarters, the prevailing 
mode; or—which is not at ail unlikely—because she 
has outrun her pin-money, and is some days screwing 
her courage to ask husband or father for ‘‘ only ten 
pounds.” In nineteen cases out of twenty, the hurry 
at last proceeds from some such contemptible cause ; 0 
that when the mere fashionist hears by chance the wrongs 
of the poor apprentices canvassed, it were at least wite 
of her not to throw a stone at the mistresses, whom 
she so often drives, tertainly, te one sort of tyranny. 
Yet what is so monstrous as woman with a hard heart? 
—and well do I believe that matty who seem cruel, are 
only—thoughtless. Alas! I fear that those among us 
who judge ourselves the most considerate; have sins of 
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this kind, both of pmission and commission, for which 
we must answer. ; 

Nor was this all, A shudder ran through Hen- 
tietta’s veins, as now she remembered that eyen in six 
months two of their young companions had been 
snatched away by death; one actually breathing her 
last in the house, and tidings of the death of the other 
having reached them in less than a month after her 
removal. Another circumstance, too, would dwell in 
her mind—aye, and in a different form from that it had 
borne yesterday. Within the last few weeks, the girl 
before mentioned, with hasty temper and strong feel- 
ings, but yet whom every body loved, had ceased to 
be among them. She was not dead. Nay, her fine 
constitutign had so battled with the trials which she 
had encountered, that they had scarcely dimmed her 
radiant beauty ; besides, this orphan girl had been but 
a few months exposed to their evil influence. What 
then? She had parted from them suddenly, though, 
as it afterwards proved, she must have made her 
preparations for days. And now there were vague 
rumours of ease—nay, splendour and luxury—but 
that she was an outcast, a thing to be shunned and 
abhorred! And with all the horror with which inno- 
cence does and should look upon vice, had Henrietta 
regarded her, even though an incident only the day 
before had changed scorn into something very like 
gratitude in more hearts than one. 

Nicely timed, arriving at the hour when Madame 
Dobiére and Miss Smith were almost always in the 
show-room, was delivered a huge packet, addressed to 
one of the apprentices, who had been the chief fa- 
vourite of the erring sister. It was found to contain 
several pounds of tea, with these words roughly 
scrawled in pencil :— 

“ From Fanny, for all of you ;—more when this is 
used; but you had better not say. who from.” 

Now tea was the one great luxury; the best thing in 
the world for the ‘“‘dreadfu] headaches” from which 
they all, more or less, suffered. And yet, asa wretch- 
edly small quantity was allowed to them, if they in- 
dulged in anything which deserved the name one day, 
they paid the penalty of it the next by going entirely 
without. The feelings with which the present of the 
outcast was therefore received, may be easily under- 
stood. Yet though the deed were one to be registered 
in heaven’s chancery, it had all the hurtful influence 
which good, proceeding through evil, almost ever ac- 
quires; even as clear water passes not over mud, 
without growing impure. It is, surely, much to be de- 
sired and rejoiced at, that the wise and thoughtful of 
the gentler sex, who are removed by station from insult, 
and by holy affections from temptation, should look 
sometimes upon the fallen with sorrow and compas- 
sion, and not justify the poet's words, that— 


“ Every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 


But among those who, so far from being protected 
from temptation, are exposed to it on every side, the 
case is wholly different. To such hearts, pity, or a 
yearning affection for its object, is a dangerous guest, 
—one that may stealthily destroy the finer perceptions 
of the moral sense, till, in the confusion of right or 
wrong, little else than a chaos remains. Perhaj 
Madame Dobiére’s poor apprentices had better. have 
continued to drink “ slop,” or milk and water, than, 
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by the force of circumstances, to have thought of the 
fallen Fanny with gratitude, and to have spoken of 
her among themselves with a lingering kindness, a 
strange curiosity, and a pleasant surprise, that she was 
not a monster—nat devoid of human sympathies, 
Alas! Henrietta Sandford, the comparatively recent 
comer, the country girl brought up with strictest prin- 
ciples, but taught by suffering, was beginning to un- 
derstand and make allowances for temptation;—a 
dangerous knowledge—a perilous frame of mind. 

Some months passed away, Annie growing worse 
and worse, being not unfrequently confined to her 
bed; and Henrietta improving wonderfully in her 
business, sustained in her exertions only re ho 
she had nursed almost into realization. ith the 
shrewdness she had now acquired, she was quite aware 
of the value of her own services; and now that their 
salaries had begun, her hope was that she should in- 
duce Madame Dobiére somewhat to increase them, on 
condition that they lived out of the house. There 
was not much difficulty in coming to this arrange- 
ment ; for, in the first place, a sickly child like Annie 
was a frequent trouble; and, in the next, Madame 
Dobiére, who used a large proportion of her house far 
show-rooms, was extremely glad to have accommoda- 
tion for two more apprentices. How the poor girls re- 
yelled in the idea of their humble lodging, which would 
be home to them! and Annie was sure she ‘‘should do 
quite as much work,—for even if she were too ill to 
come out, Etty could always bring home plenty for 
her.” And so it was. And at first, in their lowly 
dwelling, they found something, caren speak- 
ing, like comfort : yet was it a new phase of life, with 
new dangers as well as new pleasures, 

Of course their pittance was as little as would sup- 
port life, though, fortunately for their appearance, they 
possessed a tolerably good wardrobe, which had hitherto 
required but little replenishing. I cannot tell how it 
was—lI only relate the fact—that they did somehow or 
other make acquaintances; and on the Sundays, after 
their Jate rising, (for toil-wearied, and worn out for 
want of proper rest, they seldom left their bed in time 
for church,) they often spent the remainder of the 
gummer Sabbath in some excursion with one or two of 
their fellow apprentices and their companions, Appa- 
rently this was the only avenue for acquaintanceship of 
any sort; yet so much did the thing extend, that their 
Sunday parties—generally to some favourite suburban 
spot—were very seldom omitted. Doubtless, air and 
exercise once a week were very beneticial to them ; 
and atall events, Annie’s failing health was Hentrietta’s 
best excuse for granting themselves the indulgence. 
Besides, it cost them little or nothing ; for these parties 
always consisted of friends of both sexes, and the 
‘gentler sex” never paid. Alas! for the fact that jt 
was 80; for the right pride—no matter how lowly the 
station—true feminine dignity, is surely one of the 
brightest jewels in the crown of Womanhood ! 

Yet it could scarcely have been as the companion 
of milliners’ apprentices and ot shopmen, that Hen- 
rietta Sandford first met one, whom she knew only by 
the name of Charles Morton. How did they meet ? 
Was it the civility of offering half an umbrella one 
rainy night ? (one has heard of such things;) or was 
he interested in Apnie’s appearance, when he poe 
one Sunday, in the Park, to seat himself on a benc' 
beside her? and being in the medical profession, did he 
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offer advice and attendance? I think J have heard a 
rumour of some such origin of their acquaintance. 
Yet not how it began, but how it progressed, is the 
question. Annie gradually became worse; for she 
was in a decline, and beyond the reach of human aid— 
and this was sufficient excuse for their ceasing to join 
in the Sunday excursions. But had not this been the 
case, all inclination to cultivate such pleasures was 
gone from the heart of Henrietta. Although not ac- 
complished, not well educated, she inherited, from her 
father, some natural refinement of mind; and the 
power of early association was strong ; so that the con- 
versation of Charles Morton, and his kindly sympathy, 
seemed to bring back early days, and with them— 
almost happiness. But it is vain to indulge in tedious 
details; she loved with all the strength and fervour of 
a first and deep attachment. And he ?—It had “ begun 
in folly ;” he had broken no code of man’s moralities ; 
for long intended no harm; and when dark selfish 
thoughts crept into his heart, he neither rebuked their 
presence, nor greatly encouraged their stay: he de- 
termined to let things take their course, and to trust 
to the “‘blind chance” of which fools talk, but which 
does not exist in the world. The effect to which these 
causes had led, was simply and naturally that Hen- 
rietta Sandford stood on a precipice, ready to leap into 
the gulf of ruin! Her position known by these tokens : 
—First, and chiefly, that she listened with a trusting, 
hopeful love to words of passion, from one whom she 
knew had no thought of making her his wife; and 
that she listened calmly, half approvingly, to the poor 
sophistries woven to mislead such hearts as hers; 
secondly, that she thought of her sometime compa- 
nion, the Fanny before mentioned, with more sympa- 
thy than was maidenly; and thirdly, that when the 
whisperings of conscience, growing fainter and fainter, 
would yet at times be heard—she answered them with 
the self deception of promised ‘‘ comfort and ease for 
Annie, dear Annie.” 

It was at such a height of peril as this that Ma- 
dame Dobiére’s business occasioned Henrietta to call 
on a certain youthful customer, to receive orders con- 
cerning wedding dresscs. It was early in the day, and 
she was shown into a small drawing-room,—one of a 
magnificent suite,—and desired to wait there a few 
minutes. A half-closed folding door communicated 
with the next apartment; and without the power of re- 
treating, and too timid to make her presence known, 
she could not avoid hearing many fragments of a low- 
toned conversation held in the adjoining room. They 
were the lovers who were there—the pair so soon to 
be wed. Breathing of deep heart love was many 
a sentence; yet what was it that pointed the differ- 
ence between these loversand her love? Not, reader, 
the difference of their station—that had nothing to do 
with it. What was it that, when the graceful girl— 
poe Henrietta’s junior—entered the room, made 

er feel that she was in the presence of a purer being ? 
And when afterwards she took her quiet instructions 
about the dresses, and saw her remove a miniature she 
wore (as if proud of the right of wearing it,) from her 
neck to try one on,—and when she heard her allude to 


her marriage with modest dignity,—what was it that © 


made the tears start to poor Etty’s eyes, and her 
heart whisper, ‘* My love is not like this?” Oh! it 
was not a blind chance which prepared her mind, by 
the reception of such thoughts, for the events of the day. 


On her return to Madame Dobiére’s, she had no 
sooner repeated the instructions she had received, 
than she was informed a card had been left for her in 
her absence; it bore the name of her wealthy rela- 
tive—the benefactor who had placed her in the esta- 
blishment, and was indeed left there by his son. To 
such a visiter Madame had been extremely courteous, 
and had promised him a meeting with Henrietta that 
afternoon; and, moreover, that it should be at her 
humble lodging,—an arrangement which he seemed 


- much to prefer. 


With a heart full of grateful recollections, yet trem- 
bling with a vague anxiety as to the purport of her re- 
lative’s visit, Henrietta returned home at the appointed 
hour. She inquired of the people of the house if any 
one had asked for her, and was told, “ only the doctor, 
who was up stairs with her sister.” The doctor, | 
need scarcely repeat, was Charles Morton ; but this 
was a most unusual hour for a visit,—and Etty was so 
overpowered by her emotions—half surprise and half 
joy—that she paused for something like composure, ere 
she entered theroom. The first object she beheld was - 
Annie, half reclining, as she had left her, on a sofa (by 
night converted into a bed), yet busily plying the 
needle. It was some black garment she was making; 
and truly her pallid countenance, her hollow eyes, 
and attenuated features—and yet more, the long thin 
fingers—conveyed such an impression of disease and 
death, that one might have fancied she was preparing 
a mourning garb for some loved one, who would sor- 
row at her death. By her side sat Charles Morton, 
but with a face so changed and haggard, that Hen- 
rietta could not refrain from uttering an ejaculation of 
horror and surprise. 

*€ Do I look ill?” he said; ‘ it is nothing—it will 
soon pass away.” But when he took her hand, Hen- 
tietta observed that he relinquished it quickly, throw- 
ing it from him as something almost to be rejected. 
Stunned by his coldness, she answered some questions 
he put to her, clearly and distinctly—till in the doing 
so, she mentioned the expected visit of her cousin. 

“I am your cousin!’’ said he, sinking his head 
upon his hand, and speaking quickly; ‘‘ My name is 
not Morton—but I knew not of our relationship till 
to-day. Henrietta, I am speaking to you now as your 
relative—I am doing my father’s bidding. I scarcely 
knew that we had relations of your name; and had it 
not been that my father was anxious about you, he 
would never have mentioned to me that he had in- 
terested himself for you. But, as far as I can under- 
stand, he has had some communication with your 
Willow-dale friends ; who, perhaps, from your letters, 
suspect your many trials, and assuredly are aware of 
poor Annie’s illness. At all events, he commissions 
me to make every inquiry connected with your posi- 
tion; and desires me to use my own discretion in ren- 
dering you assistance.” He paused a moment, ere he 
said, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ You will trust to my dis- 
cretion—my cousin?” He laid an emphasis on the 
last word, that seemed again to stun, but really 
strengthened Henrietta. 

“Oh, yes,” was all she murmured. 

*« My plan then is, that this hateful apprenticeship 
should cease ;—money, you know, can break such 
bonds,—and there needs be no scruple; my father is a 
tich man, and your nearest relation ;—I then propose 
that you should be established in business for yourself ; 
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—would you not like it to be in the town of L , 
near your Willow-dale friends? With your London 
experience, you would certainly makea hit—and better, 
a fortune—in the country.” He tried to speak in a 
tone of gaiety, but it would not do. Annie, who had 
dropped her work to listen to these, to her, most joyful 
tidings, yet broke the silence by exclaiming, with some- 
thing like a sigh, ‘* Shall we never see you again?” 

The eyes of Henrietta and her cousin met—revealing 
the soul of each; and despite the presence of Annie, 
who was frightened at the scene which followed, he 
caught Henrietta for a moment in his arms, and im- 

tinted a kiss upon her forehead—exclaiming, ‘« We 
know the truth—the very truth—'tis best we part— 
you cannot be my wife. I have never thought of you 
as my wife,” 

Henrietta shrank—slipped from his arms. ‘‘ Saved 
—saved !” she murmured, in a choking voice; ‘ Oh 
God, I thank Thee!” 

“Ament” responded her cousin. 


My simple story is almost done. Simple I may 
well call it; for such heroines as mine measure life by 
the inner world of the feelings, not by moving acci- 
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dents or romantic adventures. Henrietta has been 
three years in business, is considered the favourite mil- 
liner of L——, and is noted for her extreme indul- 
gence to the young people in her employ,—regulating 
their hours of work, and making her arrangements 
with every regard to their health and happiness. On 
one point, however, she is very particular ;—she in- 
sists on knowing precisely with whom and how every 
Sunday and holiday is spent. They regard her with 
grateful affection, which, standing alone in the world 
as she does, I am sure she must prize. For, alas! 
the pure country air, and proper food, and freedom 
from life-wearing toil, came too late to save poor 
Annie. In the nearest churchyard to Willow-dule is 
she buried; and her memory is enshrined in many a 
warm heart besides that of poor Etty. Henrietta 
herself has never quite recovered her former healthful, 
youthful beauty, and she looks somewhat older than 
she is. Yet she has many suitors in her own station 
of life, and ‘they say ” she has a preference. I hope 
it may be so; I am certain she will never give her 
hand without giving her heart: second love is some- 
times a better love than first. I doubt not she would 
make an excellent wife. 
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I am not of earth, but spirit born, 

Yet the wide world owns my sway ; 

Its pomp and its might I laugh to scorn, 
For all must my will obey. 

I visit the halls of dazzling light, 

Enter the loftiest domes, 

And all is anguish, and all is night, 
Where the King of Terror comes. 


I reign o’er the waves of the mighty deep— 
I ride on the stormy wind— 

On every shore where breakers sweep, 

My ruthless track you find. 

I soar on the wings of the pestilence— 

Am heard in the tempest’s crash— 

And when earth is veiled in gloom intense, 
I sail in the lightning’s flash.— 


Yet oft in loveliest guise I dwell,— 

On the light of the clear blue eye, 

On the blooming cheek, set I my spell,— 
They wither—decay—and die. 

And often I lurk in the night-wind’s sigh, 
And steal in the youthful breast,— 

And gently, calmly, and silently, 

Doth that spirit sink to rest. 


And I smile as I mark the youthful brow 
Bent over the midnight page, 

And list the fond enthusiast’s vow 

At the shrine of Bard and Sage, 


When I have doomed him to sure decay, 
And know, while his bays are green, 
That his toil-worn frame shall pass away 
From earth, and “no more be seen.” 


I care not for pomp or glittering crown, 
Serf and lord are alike to me— 

For the mightiest king must bow him down 
To a mightier king than he. 

I speak! and the loftiest head must bend. 
From creation’s earliest dawn 

I have reigned, and my reign shall only end 
With the last of woman born. 


All things of earth—of air—of sky— 
Must yield them unto me, 

And the vast and glittering worlds on high 
Shall my parting conquest be ; 

For the heavens shall melt’ and pass away 
Ere the work of death be done, 

And the Sun himself shall see decay 

Ere my earthly race be run. 


The universe with my fame hath rung 

Since my banner I unfurled, 

And my parting requiem shall be sung 

’Mid the ruins of a world. 

Lord over all with life and breath! 

The same triumphant chime 

That sounds the dirge of the monarch, Death, 
Must sound the knell of Time. 
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ter even than myself have given to their labours the name of the place of their birth,—have 
to the genius loci, by inscribing its title on the printed i 


Did not Aulus Gellius 


mage . 
call his work “Attic Nights,” sim iy teens the book was written in Attica? Did not Horne Tooke christen 


his laboured tome “ Diversions o 


Street, whilome sheriff’s officer for 


ley,” for that they were composed in no other place than at Purley 
itself? Therefore, why should I—Peter Cockerell—hesitate to call these papers the “ 

that I am indebted for them to a temporary abode in the hospitable mansion of the late Mr. 
estminster and Mi 


Papers,” seeing 
, of Newman 


iddlesex ? 


Cold, indeed, was the morning when my oe landlady, looking in at my bed-room door—I then in 
r, 


comfortable sheets—informed me that “‘a 


- Jones wished to see me.” 


In a moment the delusion was 


dispelled; for a most mosaic countenance looked over my landlady’s shoulder, and nodding familiarly to me, 


observed, “ You know my business; I’ve a gig at the door.” 


In about ten minutes was I, Peter 


in that gig, and arrived at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Levy, just as his amiable family had sat down to rolls 


and coffee 


I was graciously allowed the hospitality of the public room, in which—shivering 
lownteoanr, He was a thin, wiry, ill-drest man ; and there he sat, with despair in his face, 
In a short time, however, he became communicative ; and then 


cinders—sat a fe 
“eating his heart” in gloom, cold, and silence. 


over a few half-lighted 


it seemed to him a horrid pleasure to dwell upon the iniquities of the law, ey of low attorneys, and 
the villanous extortions of sponging-house keepers, and Jew bailiffs. Without r preparation, I 
ceed to detail a few of the circumstances narrated by my acquaintance, and all illustrative of legal wrong and 


rapine. 


Stephen ... was the only son of a decayed gentle- 
man, and, although he had studied hard at college, he 
was, when thrown upon his own resources, totally, 
sadly, innocent of all that kind of knowledge which is 
called “knowledge of the world.” In the simplicity of 


his heart he thought requited affection was the sum- 
mum bonum of all human happiness. Stephen conse- 
quently united himself to a maiden as fon i, as simple, 
and as guileless as himself; and for some time enjoyed 
the real blessings of peace, of love, a crust and a cot- 
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. Atl a daughter came to crown his joy— 
cel dca he for the first time felt the want and te of 
ready money. Stephen, his wife, and infant came to 
town: his purpose —to seek honourable employment. 
For some time they lived upon his small annuity, 
sor in their poverty, but sanguine of success in 
fortune’s smile, 

Stephen was too honest and too proud to borrow 
money for his own necessities ; but was foolish enough, 
upon entreaty, to accept a bill for £50, for the ac- 
commodation of a very dear friend—a college chum, 
who placed the same in the hands of an agent to be 
discounted. Neither Stephen nor his friend ever re- 
ceived one fraction of the proceeds, the agent havin 
kept the whole; nevertheless Stephen at length found 
himself in the meshes of the law. 

The attorney who held and sued upon the bill had 

rocured several signatures to or endorsements on the 
lak thereof, by which means he increased the costs 
of suit against poor Stephen to nearly £50.* At this 
re Stephen’s endeavours were crowned by success, 
for he obtained a government appointment, and was to 
enter upon his duties in six weeks’ time. 

Stephen now perceived how necessary it was for 
him to be at liberty to walk the public way ; he there- 
fore waited upon the plaintiff, who, as we have said, 
was an attorney, and sued in person, and informed 
him thoroughly of his situation, at the same time 
pomans him half his income, and urging his for- 

earance, 

The attorney said, “I must consider this—at any 
rate you must enter into a bond—I never take a man’s 
word for money—if you come to-morrow and bring 
me £10, but nothing less, I will see what I can do— 
but remember, if you do not bring the money, you 
ue take the consequences.” Stephen departed 

ome. 

“Emma,” said he to his wife, after he had ac- 
quainted her with the result of his visit—‘ Emma, 
what money have you?” 

‘But little more than half,” said she; and she count- 
ed out £6 128. 

‘How am I to raise the balance?” asked Stephen. 
‘* How in the world, Emma, can I procure the £3 88.2” 

2 nine only shook her head, as she suppressed a 
sigh. 

I shall pass over the rest of this scene, and explain 
Stephen’s expedient to raise the required sum. 

tephen had ordered home a new suit of clothes 
that he might appear respectably attired when he went 
to his government appomtment; they had cost him 
£9; and his measure was to pledge the coat. He 
accordingly repaired with that article to a neighbour- 
ing pawnbroker, and was surprised to find the coat 
would only realize £1 1s.; indeed, the whole suit 
brought him £2 only, 

In the course of that evening he made several visits 
to his said neighbour with various articles of apparel ; 
and was at length, to make up the required balance, 
compelled to with his wife's best gown (a wedding 
present) and her wedding ring. 

The next day, after a Nesrlass night, Stephen 
waited upon the ssid attorney, and tendered him 


* Theee events 


prior to the Uniformity of Process 
Act, 2 Will. IV. ¢, 39. Hd 
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the £10, which the legal gentleman, to prevent mis- 
takes, immediately couvered ts his pescclica’ ket. 

“T see you are a gentleman, and a man of honour,” 
said the attorney—Stephen bowed—“ and I like to 
deal with such ;—here is the bond, or rather warrant of 
attorney, all prepared! Be pleased to read it; and 
when you have done so, my friend there, Mr. Lycur- 
gus Quirk, will explain it ; and, acting as your attorney 
will be good enough to see you sign it.” 

Stephen obeyed, and presently exclaimed, ‘Good 
heavens, sir, this bond is to bind me in the penal sum 
of £3,000!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the attorney,—“ you will 
excuse me for smiling, sir, but you are mistaken, I 
assure you—will you explain it, Mr. Quirk ?” 

“Certainly, sir,”’ said Quirk. “ You see, Mr. Stephen, 
the £3,000 is a mere nominal sum ; it is the penalty and 
not the debt ;—if you read the defeasance you will find 
that you are conditioned to pay at certain periods 
certain sums, making in the aggregate £1,000 only.” 

« But, sir,” said tephen, “my liability is only for 
£100, including costs.’ 

“I thought you an honest man, sir,” thundered the 
attorney. 

“Well, sir,” demanded Stephen, “and have you found 
me otherwise ?” 

“Certainly, if you deny your acquaintanceship with 
Hopkins.” 

‘I do not deny that he is my friend, nor do I dis- 
claim this unfortunate transaction, but ””—. 

“Sir,” bellowed the attorney, “ I have a dozen other 
bills of his now in my possession.” 

‘But my name is not to either, sir,” said Stephen, - 
mildly. 

“That matters not, sir—as an honest man you cannot 
refuse to pay them—I held them out of respect to 
you, and on the faith of your reported honesty, and 
therefore have included them in this warrant of attor- 
ney. You know where to find him—I do not, If he 
be worth pursuing, pay them—take them out of my 
hands, aad: as indorseg sue all the parties—but do as 
you please ; I will not be robbed, sir. I shall give direc- 
tions for your immediate arrest” —thus saying, he rang 
the bell, and his clerk appeared before him. Stephen 
could endure no more: he seized the pen and signed 
the warrant. The clerk was dismissed the presence, 
and Stephen, half bewildered, quickly followed him, 

Hare let us explain a little. ‘aopkuie, mentioned by 
the attorney, was the very college chum whom Stephen 
had accommodated with his name. Hopkins had cer- 
tainly flown many kites, but had never been rewarded 
for his pains, even to the extent of sixpence. 

But to return to Stephen. Heaven only knows how, 
until his first quarter’s salary became payable, he, his 
wife and child, subsisted ; it is 9 secret that never passed 
their lips, 

Stephen regularly paid the instalments payable under 
the warrant ; but, being one day called from town, the 
last of them was over due; and the attorney thereupon 
entered up a judgment, and sued out his writ of capias 
ad satisfaciendum. The warrant was placed in the, 
hands of a well-known bailiff, who proceeded to Tot- 
tenham, where Stephen rented a cottage, to execute it. 
Of this officer I must say 8 pasting word. He knew 
the law—he had often paid for breaking it; he knew 
it was illegal to force an outside door; it wes his 
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custom, therefore, to take with him some shabby rascal 
to do the illegal work. On this occasion he took with 
him, besides a lawless scoundrel, a boy, his own son. 
When they had arrived at Stephen’s cottage, they de- 
manded admittance; this was denied them from the 
window, by a servant : they affected to depart ; but, in 
fact, repaired to the back of the cottage, and the boy 
was lifted through a window. The urchin opened the 
door, and the two went in, and at once proceeded to 
the chamber where the timid Emma and her little 
daughter were in bed together. The scoundrels strip- 
ped the covering from the bed. ‘How else,” asked 
the assiduous bailiff, ‘could he know a man was not 
there?” After making, of course, a fruitless search, 
they all departed. 

: it may be inquired, did not Stephen bring his action 
for the trespass? If so, we answer “‘ No ;” firstly, be- 
cause Stephen held a government appointment, which 
he would have lost had it been known he was in debt or 
difficulties. Secondly, because he was better advised 
than to bring an action against the sheriff to punish the 
officer ; especially as the sheriff would have the depre- 
dators as his witnesses, who, doubtless, would all swear 
point blank that no trespass was committed. And, 
thirdly, had he obtained a verdict, and kept his situa- 
tion, what sum could compensate a modest woman for 
such an outrage? Moreover, Stephen had seen enough 
of law, and was too high-minded to engage with low- 
born knaves. The boy is now a bailiff on his own ac- 
count. 





There is a species of bloodsucker, called bill dis- 
counting attorneys. They have their imps, or emissa- 
ries, whoare called “bill agents,” and who are continually 
on the watch for the unwary. These agents infest 
coffee-houses, taverns, and divans, and contrive to pro- 
cure acceptances of young men—of course, on the faith 
of returning the bills or the cash at a given time— 
neither of which is often done. But if the paper be 
- small, and the acceptor good, just as a bait br future 
business, when the bill is three parts run, and the 
money is of little use, the cash is handed over—minus a 
bonus, which, in few instances, is less than sixty per 
cent. on the amount of the acceptance. When the bill 
arrives at maturity, the imp offers to procure its re- 
newal, and represents his principal (whose name, by 
the way, is always a profound sore) to be a very 
strict and punctual gentleman, very rich, and very un- 
willing to renew small bills. A large bonus in cash is 
demanded ‘of, and paid by, the victim; and a fresh 
acceptance, to a larger amount, is given. At length, 
but much too soon, arrives the dreaded day for pay- 
ment ; and then the principal, the demi-devil, begins 
his work. : 

A young man, more wild than wise, dishonoured his 
bill: the holder, an attorney, sued out his writ of sum- 
mons. The youth was well connected, and possessed 
some landed property in reversion. It was, therefore, 
clear to the attorney, that if the writ were properly 
served, the defendant could, within the eight ase hate 
raised the money to pay the debt and costs; but it did 
not suit the views of the plaintiff to accept only 
£3 for costs; he must, at least, have the costs of 
a declaration also. A Jew was therefore procured, to 
make an affidavit that he had duly served the writ; 
and the rascal, to save his conscience, putting his 
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‘thumb through the button-hole of his coat, swore “‘by 
Jehova it was thro.” Well, by this contrivance an 
appearance was entered for the defendant sec. stat. ; a 
declaration filed, and notice thereof left at the defend- 
ant’s lodging. The poor astonished defendant ran to 
his attorney, who applied to a judge, in proper form, 
to set aside the service and declaration; the learned 
judge told him there was no relief—the only course for 
redress was to indict the deponent for the perjury. 
And this the honest attorney resolutely determined to 
do; but who ‘“‘Moses Aaron, process server, of No. 1, 
Virtue Court, in the county of Middlesex,” was, or 
where in the county of Middlesex ‘Virtue Court” 
was situate, he never could discover. 

The four days for pits had now expired, and 
the plaintiff snapped his judgment. Observe, in this 
case the attorney drew the bill; the action, therefore, 
was in debt—drawer against acceptor—and the judg- 
ment final. The next day an execution was levied on 
the goods at the young man’s residence: these 
were the property of the young man’s mother, and 
the levy illegal. Noverthides, the officer threatened 
to carry away every stick that instant, if the debt was 
not immediately paid, or something satisfactory done. 
He inquired very particularly if the young man had 
no title deeds or securities in the house? He an- 
swered, No ; it was true he had property at Greenwich, 
but the deeds relating thereto were then with a friend 
who was trying to raise money for him upon the se- 
curity of their deposit; and he begged the officer to 
consider the age and infirmity of his poor mother, and 
remain in possession at least that night, and the next 
day he would see his friend, or his attorney, and borrow 
the money to pay him out. The officer at first seemed 
obdurate; but at length, to the young man’s delight, 
his heart ap to soften, and he whining said— 
“1 am your friend—I wish to make you comfortable, 
but I must do the thing that’s right: of course, this 
debt must be paid. Now Mr. R., you know, who 
lives at No. —, Clifford’s Inn, (this is his card,) is 
very rich; and though he Aas brought this action, 
bless you, he is as kind a man as ever breathed ; and 
I knows, if you would only take him your deeds, he 
would lend you all the money on them, and three times 
as much, without a word. You have no cali for an 
attorney ; bless you, he'll save you all that . 
After a little more it was arranged that they should 
meet on the following day, at twelve o'clock, at the 
plaintiff’s office ; and the officer then withdrew, amidst 
the tears and sobs of the grateful old lady, and the 
hearty thanks of the son. 

The young man was pretty punctual to his ai 
ment, yet the compassionate officer and a friend had 
been waiting for him some time, at which the young 
man declared himself much grieved, but said he 
had some difficulty in procuring the deeds and papers, 
which he now produced, and which the new acqnain- 
tance immediately seized in execution upon a city 
warrant for the same debt. 

All three were now ushered into the private office of 
the honest Mr. R., who offered to purchase the pro- 
pery of the young man for £60, and declared that, if 

e did not comply forthwith, he would have the deeds 
sold by auction; in which case he assured him they 
would not fetch enough to pay the debt and costs of 
action, and the expenses of sale and auction duty, Sc. 
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&c., and he would still be his debtor. Whereas, if he 
accepted this liberal offer, he would not only clear him- 
self of debt, but actually put £5 into his pocket ; then 
looking at his watch, he exclaimed, ‘I've an appoint- 
ment—I must run—I can waste no more time with you, 
sir.” The two officers commended the munificence of 
Mr. R., and the young man at length assented. Mr. R. 
now dismissed him, but directed him to return at five 
o’clock, accompanied yy his mother. In theinterima 
conveyancer was sent for, from Chancery Lane; and a 
complete conveyance of the freehold and all interest 
therein was drawn and engrossed, and which, upon the 
young man’s return, he duly executed. The mother 
also ignorantly signed a perfect release to the first- 
mentioned officer, and an undertaking not to sue for 
the wrongful levy, or take any advantage of the laches. 
A receipt for the debt and costs (£55), was given to 
the young man, and also a £5 note; and thus his 
business was concluded ;—thus the lad was cheated, 
and thus the rascals secured themselves. 

A few weeks afterwards the property was sold at 
the City Auction Mart for £370! 

Beware of a Jew attorney, and especially if he be 
own brother to a bailiff. 


Every man has his lawyer—Skiffington had his: 
Skiffington was a half-pay officer ; and though he had 
no need of a lawyer, still his friend Capias paid him 
great attention, and gave him good advice.—In the 
course of their intimacy, Skiffington accepted an ac- 
commodation bill for Capias for £90: it was renewed 
several times ; at length Capias said to him, “You must 
take it up, for you owe me a bill of costs to exactly that 
amount.” Skiffington was astounded ; Capias was his 
constant guest, and he was not aware that he owed him 
one penny; and as to taking up the bill, he couldn’t 
that day spare the money, but promised very shortly to 
oblige his friend Capias with the required sum. Never- 
theless a writ was forthwith issued against him by a 
nominal holder of the bill ;—his good friend Capias 
kindly undertook to appear for him,—appeared accord- 
ingly,—accepted declaration, and pleaded unknown to 
Skiffington. The cause was taken as undefended; a 
verdict was returned for the plaintiff; and Skiffington’s 
first intimation of the suit was conveyed to him by the 
officer, who, at the same time, executed a warrant 
upon a capias ad satisfaciendum, for £130, debt and 
costs. Skiffington was conveyed to gaol! He subse- 
quently paid the debt and costs in full to the plaintiff’s 
attorney, who gave him a discharge. The gaoler, 
however, refused to release the prisoner until he 
received a discharge from the plaintiff himself. Days 
elapsed before the person named as plaintiff could 
found, and then he refused to sign a discharge without 
a handsome gratuity, which was given to him, and 
Skiffington was liberated. Some days after regaining 
his liberty, he read in the paper his own name in the 
list of insolvents. Upon inquiry, he ascertained that 
plaintiffs sine had (before the suchas) applied 
to the court and obtained a vesting order. Skiffington 
then fee’d counsel to move the court to annul the 
order; counsel made the motion, produced the dis- 
charge and ample proof that the aebt was satisfied, 
and that defendant had no other condition,—but all in 
vain. And wherefore?—Because the court has no power 
to discharge its order, unless the plaintiff, or party ob- 
taining it, shall write his consent thereto! And herein 
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we submit that the law is most defective. It gives the 
court no power to discharge its own order, unless its 
petitioner shall write his consent ; no power to compel 
him to write his consent; and it provides no punish- 
ment for his refusing to do so. The consequence 
is that the unfortunate defendant must, if plaintiff 
chooses, remain, as Skiffington now does, in the 
eyes of the law and the credit of the world, an in- 
solvent debtor ! 

In a smoky parlour of a dirty public house, situate 
in a certain co thoroughfare east of the Bank of 
England, and west of Bishopsgate Street, in the cit 
of London, may yet be seen a little, short-necked, 
red-faced, brandy-nosed, squinting piece of humanity, 
that was once a sheriff’s officer, in the golden days of 
duns and tipstaffs; when a debtor might be dragged’ 
from his bell, arrested and imprisoned, for a disputed 
account for £10; when an officer had, upon the first 
day of term, from fifty to one hundred prisoners to 
return ; when,—but no matter ;—suffice it, the worthy 
we allude to was a tipstaff twenty years ago, and is 
now the landlord of the said public ease: the site of 
which we have above described with so much legal 
accuracy ; and there he sits behind his pipe, his huge 
round and ruddy face shining through his tobacco 
cloud, like the moon in a fog—and grunts and grumbles 
in the following strain :— 

Dreadful times! The palmy days of law prosperity 
have gone. My tipped staff, that once shone like gold 
from frequent use, shows now a tarnished lump of 
brass! I say, the profession of the law has come to 
ruin! We are in a precious state! The times was 
when an officer made a caption he took his bird to his 
own lock up, and might pluck till he hadn’t a feather 
to fly with—got from 10s. 6d. to a guinea per day for 
acagetokeephimin. If the prisoner found two bails, 
well and , there was from 40s. up to £50, accord- 
ing to the amount of the levy, for fees for consenting to 
take bail without 24 hours’ notice. Sure to get it, if 
hé was rather out at elbows for fear of detainers. 
Ah! a house was worth keeping then—no fear of 
your lodger running away in your debt. <A writ 
tested in Trinity and returnable in Michaelmas term, 
was worth executing, for few birds liked a spongin; 
house for four months, and would come down hand- 
somely to get away; but if he stayed, no matter, the 
officer was sure of a good haul either way : three-pence 
for a glass of water, sixpence for a sheet of paper, 
a shilling for porterage every letter we carried to the 
post—noble profits. But the first general return da; 
In term was the grand harvest ;—when bail above, as it 
was called, had to be put in, we could always, by 
threatening to render the defendant, manage to net 
glorious, swinging fees. The bail had afterwards to be 
jonte and if defendant had any cey in sates 

il, we could generally do it for him, to any tune ani 
at any rate. To be sure the sheriff was sometimes 
fixed, but not often; and if he were, that was no loss 
of ours. Rare pickings—rare pickings! What do 
you think of £40 or £50 for fees and accommodation 
on an arrest for £20?—Ah! those was times |—I’m 
afraid we shall never see their likes again, and all along 
I do believe of that fool of a fellow, Broom ;* that act, 
the Ist & 2nd of Vict. ch. 110, was his, I’m told. 


* We once saw a dirty portrait of Lord Brougham, at a low 


Ha! No man need want a crust in my early days : 
8 good coat.and a face of brass was a simple Siok in 
trade. With these he might begin the day without a 
penny, yet dine off three dishes and sip his Madeira, 
Ah! those buffers were a rare queer lot, I must say ; 
they were up to all manner of rigs, and down to every 
move. Some, not worth a shilling, have justified for 
thousands. Notice of bail had to he given to plaintiff's 
attorney before nine at night, and an affidavit had 
afterwards to be made of the due service of such notice ; 
of tourse if the plaintiff’s attorney did not attend to 
oppose, the bail offered (that is, the buffer) was ac- 
cepted by the judge: now some of the wide awake ’uns 
would undertake to serve the notice, and if the bail 
were shaky, and the defendant’s attorney tipped them 
the office, they would attach a string to the notice, so 
that when they dropped it through the little box of 
the plaintiff's attorney, a comrade would go immediately 
and draw it out again. The affidavit would of course 
be regular, and the trick was done. I remember one 
Potts (a reruns buffer) being opposed as bail for 
£1,000. plaintiff’s attorney stated in his affidavit 
that he had gone over the premises mentioned in the 
notice, with a broker, and the goods there were not 
worth one hundred shillings. 

“Do you hear that, Mr. Potts?” says Mr. Justice 
Gaselee. ‘ Pray what are you, sir!”—“I’m an 
artist in fireworks!’ sayshe. ‘Oh, a dealer in pops: 
well, you swear you are worth £1,000 ; now pray what 
does your property consist of ?””—‘ Of gunpowder” — 
says Potts— of saltpetre—of brimstone—of, of ’— 
«Well, well,” says Gaselee, “‘we don’t want to know 
the secrets of your trade, but where is all this property?” 
—In the cellar of my house, my Lord.” —* Well, 
Mr. Attorney, did you look there?” 

“No,” cries the attorney, “ he refused to let me.” 

“Certainly, my Lord,” cried Potts; ‘do you think 
T’'d let any man take a lighted candle into a place 
where there was 20 tons of powder?” At the 
bare thought of a lighted sauils aaa 20 tons of gun- 
powder, his lordship started back with horror; but, 
after a bit, says he, “ You did quite right, Mr. Potts, 
and I don’t see how you can be objected to because 
you wouldn’t let a madman blow you to the other 
world, or at least endanger life and property to an 
alarming extent ; therefore, as he can’t deny you have 
the property you allege you possess, I shall accept you 
as bail”——and, egad, he did too. However, there’s 
something left yet for us ;—the distringas (that is, the 
levying 40s. to compel a man’s appearance,) is the 
best chance the law allows us now ; for, after the levy, 
we are very seldom asked to refund, and cannot be 
compelled ;—it is quite optional whether we do or not. 
I never do! A friend of mine makes a good thing of 
it—he invariably (that is, if possible) seizes a bed, 
(best in the house of course,) and I have known him 
at one time to hold possession of some hundreds of 
them ’ere articles, and some of ’em worth £12 each! 





Coke (no descendant of my Lord, the commentator,) 


attorney’s, hung with the head downwards, in a dark corner of the 
office. And we observed there also hung conspicuously, portraits 
of the Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough (he whose last distin- 
guishing act of cruelty was at the memorable trial of Hone), and 
another of Judge Park (surnamed the sanguinary), erect, and in 
the full glory of gilding and glaze :—by this little circumstance 

* we were enabled to form a just estimate of the said attorney’s 
character. 
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was one of that class of solicitors, who, having re- 
gularly ruined every client he ever had, was compelled 
to make a shew, give dinners, catch flats, and continue 
business as best he could. 

Every diner-out must, I think, once or oftener 
have felt the awkwardness of being placed (accident- 
ally, of course) contiguous to his silent host, with no 
one else hard by to speak to;—we need not, therefore, 
describe the feelings of honest Sam H 3 who, 
upon one occasion, found himself in this dilemma with 
the aforesaid Coke, whom Sam knew to be entirely 
engrossed in business ; and who at that moment ap- 
peared to Sam to be, as he really was, calculating his 
chances of gain from that night’s entertainment. 
Courtesy demanded that Sam should speak, yet he 
knew not what to say. At length a welcome thonght 
came to his relief, and thus he broke the horrid 
silence: — 

“Pray, Mr. Coke, are you not concerned in some 
way for my cousin, Mrs. R.?” 

“To be sure I am,” answered Coke—and his little 
deep-set eyes began to twinkle. 

“Then you must know her address 7” 

“A right deduction—well?”—and the solicitor 
wrinkled jas parchment face into a grin, for as Mrs. 
R. was a widow, and Sam was a bachelor, he thought 
he had a right to do so; and in his turn he inquired, 
** And do you wish to know it also?” 

Sam saw that an explanation was necessary, and 
thus continued :— 

“Why, the fact is I want her to be informed of the 
decease of Mr. E., under whose will I believe she is in- 
terested to a great extent.” 

“Dear me,” moaned the solicitor, “and is poor E. 
dead at last? Well he was a very worthy man, and s 
very old client of mine. I made his will—let me see— 
ayes I remember, Mrs. R. is, as you say, interested 
therein to a great extent ;— indeed, he left her the bulk 
of his immense fortune; for he thought that his near 
relations, my good friend Wilkins, and my wife's 
family, the Morrises, were all rich enough. Let me 
consider awhile—ah! Mrs. R.’s mother, (who is dead,) 
your mother, Mrs. P., and Mrs, I. were sisters, were 
they not?” 

“They were.” 

“And what relation where they to poor E.?” 

“They were first cousins.” 

« Just so—in fact they (that is the surviving three) 
are his next of kin in the third degree; and in the 
event of the will being upset, they will come in fora 
pore of all the proceeds of the deceased’s lease- 

olds. Well, I will see about this to-morrow, and 
will afterwards communicate with Mrs. R. thereon.” 

Coke then sidled up to his left hand neighbour, and, 
having become a little elated with the prospect of 
the morrow, boldly, and without preparation, ventured 
into the very depth of business, by putting the follow- 
ing interrogatory:—“ Pray, my good friend, has that 
scoundrel HH. ever paid you that little matter?” 

“No,” was the laconic reply. 

«Then you had better let me take it in hand,” = 

ested the solicitor, handing his snuff-box as he ad- 
fica his guest. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, I want the money,” 
answered the latter. 

“Well, if you'll only give me leave, I’ll make the 
scamp cash up.” 
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‘i 53 Yes, but you see I really want the money from 
im.” 

“Well, don’t I tell you I’ll get it from him ?” 

* Aye, aye, but then how am I to get it from you 7?” 

A huge pinch of snuff, a flourish with his handker- 
chief, a fortissime trombone sound of the nasal organ, 
and at length an unconcerned ‘‘ Ahem,” was all the re- 
plication the worthy solicitor ventured to make to his 
friend’s last query. : 

What further business old Coke put in train of exe- 
cution that night with his then assembled guests, it is 
needless to name at present. It is with the lawyer as 
with the smuggler: with the latter, one safe run more 
than covers the loss of six captured or lost cargoes ; 
with the formet, one good gull will support very many 
dinner parties ; so in the instance before us, as will be 
seen in the sequel. 

The next day old Coke was hard at work, “Re 
E- 8, deceased.” He obtained a copy of the will, but, 
alas! (who'd have thought it !)—the said will proved 
to be not duly attested, and was void. The testator’s 
intentions were defeated, and his property was ulti- 
mately disposed of according to the act for the distri- 
bution of the effects of intestates. Poor Mrs. R., the 
principal legatee named in the will, never received one 
shilling. Old Coke was more fortunate; for his very 
good and grateful friend Wilkins made him & present 
of a cheque for a thousand pounds. But let us pro- 
ceed :— 

After the bulk of the testator’s property had been, 
according to the before mentioned act, placed to the 
credit of the said Wilkins, there remained in the hands 
of the trustee a small sum of money, the proceeds of 
some leaseholds, to be divided amongst the deceased’s 
next of kin (Sam’s mother, Mrs. P., and Mrs. I.) ; 
and the trustee, a simple honest tradesman, proceeded 
with the money to ld Coke, as the acting (though 
self-constituted) solicitor of the parties entitled thereto, 
with a view to hand the same to him. ‘ You will find, 
sir,” said old Coke, “that trust money is not to be 
played with in this manner. You will hear from me 
in a day or two, depend upon ft.” 

Within a fortnight of this interview, the said trustee, 
in the greatest possible alarm, came running to Sam, 
with a subpoena to appear and answer a bill filed 
against him (the trustee) in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, at the suit of one of Sam’s aunts, an old lady, 
whom, it afterwards appeared, Coke had induced to 
become complainant upon a representation that the 
said trustee withheld from her considerable property 
to which she became entitled immediately upon the 
demise of E——. : 

“For mercy’s sake, sir!” cried the poor trustee to 
Sam ; “for mercy’s sake intercede for mewith your aunt 
and with the solicitor, to get the suit discontinued : 
what more do they want than the money? As I told 
you before, and as I also told Mr. Coke, I am quite 
ready to pay the money. I offered it to him, and he 
refused to accept it.—Why was the suit instituted ?” 
Sam was at a loss to conjecture why the suit was 
brought, and this was the first intimation he received 
of such a proceeding. He, however, accompanied the 
poor defendant to old Coke’s office, and after consider- 
able difticulty and argument (and Sam could e), it 
was agreed that the suit should be determined ; and 
the cash was thereupon paid over te Coke as the solici- 
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tor in the cause. At length came the day of settle- 

ment between Coke and his clients. Coke presented 

Lr account, observing, “ You see I have sifted it a 
ttle.” 

“ You have, indeed,” ejaculated Sam in astonish- 
ment, glancing at the account. “ Will you suffer me 
to take a copy of it?” 

“Certainly, my dear sir,”’—and the bald-pated old 
scoundrel bowed and grinned in his accustomed fashion, 
while Sam copied the account verbatim as under t— 


* Account of Mr. Coke’s Charges for receiving the Sum of 
£285 1s. from the Executor of the late Mr. E—. 


£s. d. 

“Mr. Coke paid Proctor . . . 1. 1. . 418 4 
“Three shares of costs in Chancery suit, 

and case, and counsel’s opinion. . . » 14419 8 

“Mr. Coke’s general bill of costs 13217 3 

28215 3 

* Balance to be divided 26 9 

£285 1 0” 

nid ha 


It is due to Mr. Coke to admit that he honourably, 
most honourably ! then paid Sam, on account of his 
mother, the sum of 15s. 3d., her share of the above 
magnificent surplus, after the sifting above set forth, 
although “in the hurry of business’’ he never remem- 
bered to pay over to the other parties their splendid 
thirds. In short, as his account sets forth, for only 
“receiving” for his clients the sum of £285 1s., he 
charged them £284 5s. 9d. 

But let us proceed :— 

Mrs. R. was the best client Coke had on his book : 
i.e. she was at once the richest, and the greatest victim 
—Coke had cash in hand of hers upon which he un- 
dertook to allow her interest, if the investments he 
thought proper to make should fortunately realize 
any—but it so happened that they never did. He 
would discount bills with her money: if the bills with 
interest were paid, he would say the business was trans- 
acted on his own account, if they were not paid, the 
loss was hers. He invariably made her plaintiff in 
every suit upon any bills he chose to discount; and 
win or lose she was ever his debtor in a thumping sum 
for extra costs. She was, however, the legitimate 

laintiff in a suit in equit ! and Coke was her solicitor. 

le very properly filed a bill to get at the accounts ofa 
certain spinster, and so compel the payment of a certain 
large sum of money. At length he obtained an order 
of the court to inspect and take extracts from the 
books of the defendant. Unhappily for poor Mrs. R., 
Coke just at this period issued a commission in 
bankruptcy against a swindling surgeon; and having, 
in the course of his proceedings, committed an_ error, 
which he attempted to cog | by a false affidavit, and 
which the opposite attorney discovered, he became, as 
it were, completely under his opponent’s thumb ;—now 
it happened that the attorney who snpotien the bank- 
rupt, was the very trustee—the defendant whom Coke 
was pursuing at the suit of Mrs. R. ; and he threatened 
Coke with an indictment for perjury if he dared to avail 
himself of the order to inspect : in short he insisted 
that Coke should lose the suit. 
__ The cause had been set down for hearing in the Vice 
Chancellor’s court for more than three years, and was 
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then only a few out of the list of the day. An eminent 
barrister who was in possession of all the facts of the 
case, and who declared that success was certain, then 
held the brief. Coke knew that if the cause was 
brought on the result must be favourable to his client ; 
—but then the perjury—what was to be done ?— 

Reader, we will tell you what was done. 

Coke removed the cause into the Rolls court, and 
then informed his client, poor Mrs. R., that she must 
immediately provide a special fee of 120 guineas to 
bring her usual counsel in the cause into the other 
court. The poor plaintiff had not the ready cash. 
Coke deaared’ all the funds in his hands had been 

laced out on mo A brief was handed to a 
Junior counsel—all the barristers of note (thirteen in 
number) were retained for the defendant ;—the junior 
opened the case without ever having read his brief— 
the defence occupied three whole days, but the plain- 
tiff’s facts were never stated to the court. The counsel 
and the master frequently inquired for the solicitor— 
but he was non est tnventus ; where was he ?—He had 
taken his daughters a trip to Margate on an excursion 
of pleasure! The result was, the cause was lost ; and 
all the little property the plaintiff widow had to depend 
upon for her livelihood was subsequently sold to pay 
the defendant his expenses. 

It boots not that we should detail the wretchedness, 
the worse than want, that the villanies of old Coke 
have caused poor Mrs. R. to endure. 

Coke was one of those solicitors who often advertised 
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to lend money upon m but whose only object 
was to get possession of deeds, and then extort money 
from the owners. 

A gentleman having occasion for money was desirous 
of selling a mort for £90, and being attracted by 
one of Coke’s advertisements, called upon him, and 
Coke agreed to pee at that sum, and requested to 
see the title. The gentleman took him the deeds ; Coke 
retained them, and kept the gentleman in suspense for 
two months. At length, being badly pressed, Coke de- 
clined to purchase; and, wee the gentleman had 
found a real purchaser,he refused to give up the 
deeds until he was paid £20 for his trouble! At another 
time Coke undertook to lend £500 on the security of 
a mortgage of some property worth four times that sum ; 
—after a little negotiation the borrower was appointed 
to call and settle the business ; the borrower attended 
accordingly, and Coke pretended to read over the deed, 
and then handed him a pen to sign it; the borrower, 
however, had his misgivings, and declined to do so until 
he had carefully perused it himself. This Coke opposed; 
nevertheless the borrower prevailed, and thus discovered 
that the instrument tendered him was not a mortgage 
deed but an absolute assignment. Of course the matter 
was not concluded as Coke anticipated, but he had still 
another fling, for he made out a ta charging the bor- 
rower the expenses of selling out stock, six months’ 
interest for the money, the costs of preparing the deed, 
the stamps, &c.; had this bill taxed, and actually ar- 
rested the borrower for the amount ! 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Tuts is a portrait at full length, and in one of her most 
attractive attires, of ‘‘ England’s Elizabeth; the 
Queen possessed of a fresh dress for every day in the 
year—the heroine of Tilbury Fort—the first woman in 
this country who wore silk stockings—the lady who 
boxed Lord Essex’s ears before she took off his head— 
who romped her virtue away when young with the 
brother of the Protector Somerset—who beheaded 
Mary Queen of Scots, and tickled in a playful manner 
the cheeks of her favourite, Lord Leicester—who made 
a lord chancellor of a gentleman dancing master, and 
wrote that extraordinary letter to the proud prelate of 
Ely—who knighted men like Sydney, Raleigh, Norris 
and Drake, and left (so sparing was she of her ho- 
nours) the rich alone to receive titles from the unse- 
lecting hand of her successor—who thought shadows 
unnatural in painting, and ordered Isaac Oliver to 
paint her without any—who prohibited the publication 
of any portrait of her imperial visage, unless executed 
by the cunning and skilful hand of ingenious flattery 
—who broke the die of a coin submitted for her ap- 
proval, because it represented her as she then was, fast 
entering on her 70th year, with the small wrinkles of 
time upon her countenance—who gave her favourite 
appellation to a whole colony (Virginia)— 


“Who was, who is,—what can there more be said ?— 
In earth the first, in heaven the second maid ;”— 

for so a cenotaph in old Bow Church assured the 
cockneys of Cheapside. This is the lady who trod on 
that prodigal footcloth, a velvet cloak thrown over 8 

uddle for her imperial foot to tread on, by the gallant 
Raleigh. This is the lady who selected Lord Burleigh 
for her minister, and allowed Sir Christopher Hattoa 
to disturb the serenity of her heart :— 


“ His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 
Moved the proud heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 


This is the lady whose female attendants removed 
all the looking-glasses from the rooms through which 
she was likely to pass, that she might not see her owa 
countenance when old, and quarrel with time and with 
her attendants. This is the lady who played with set 
dice, throwing sixes or fives, provided for her by her 
courtiers, that she might have her own way in the 
game, and still continue, as in everything else, the 
peculiar favourite of fortune. 

This is the lady who would walk in the rain apd 
enjoy it, but who could not bear to be out on a windy 
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day—who had a seat made for her in her favourite 
walk at Windsor, that turned like a weathercock with 
the wind, and gave her back to the breeze she hated. 
This is the lady who would at an audience play with 
her gloves, pulling them off and on, to call attention 
to the extraordinary whiteness of her hands. This 
was the Queen who would not receive an ambassador, 
because she had heard he had ridiculed something re- 
miss in the pronunciation of her French. ‘‘ So nice,” 
says D'Israeli, ‘* was the irritable pride of this great 
Queen, that she made her private injuries matters of 
state!’’ This is the lady of whom Dr. Johnson said, 
that she had learning enough to have given dignity to 
a bishop. This is the Queen who wrote her own 
speeches, and told her parliaments, when she called 
them together, to grant her this and to pass that. 
This is the lady who played on the virginals for her 
own amusement, while her courtiers stood behind the 
tich hangings of her chamber, exhibiting an affected 
or a real admiration. This is the Queen that wrote 
her name with all the skill and delicacy of a writing- 
master—revelling in flourishes bold, intricate, and in- 
genious. In other words, this is the woman who never 
did anything like anybody else. 

“There is no evidence,” says Walpole, ‘ that Eli- 

zabeth had much taste for painting; -but she loved 

ictures of herself. In them she could appear really 
fecdetaiss and yet, todo the profession justice, they 
seem to have flattered her the least of all her depen- 
dents: there is not a single portrait of her that one 
can call beautiful ; the profusion of ornaments with 
which they are loaded are marks of her continual fond- 
ness for dress, while they entirely exclude all grace, 
and leave no more room for a painter's genius than if he 
had been employed to copy an Indian idol, totally com- 
posed of hands and necklaces. A pale Roman nose, 
a head of hair loaded with crowns and powdered with 
diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardingale, and a bushel 
of pearls, are the features by which one knows at once 
the pictures of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Queen Elizabeth was troubled with poor relations ; 
the cousins and cousins german of her mother, Anne 
Boleyn. Her reply to a begging native of Norfolk, 
who claimed a kind kindred with her, was said with 
all her customary shrewdness—* Friend, grant it be 
so, dost think I'am bound to keep all my kindred ? 
Why that is the way to make mea beggar.” Andan 
anecdoteoft her, told onalmost contemporary authority, 
is very characteristic :—‘‘ As Queen Elizabeth passed 
through the streets in state, one in the crowd cried 
out, ‘ God bless your Royall Majesty,’ and then 
‘God bless your Noble Grace.’—‘ Why, how now,’ 
says the Queen, ‘am I ten groats worse than I was 
e’en now ?’”” 

Nothing can exceed the adulation paid.to Queen 
Elizabeth. Spenser describes all his females with 
yellow hair out of compliment to the Queen. Lord 
Brooke celebrates the delicate complexion of her 
skin :— 

“ Under a throne I saw a virgin sit, 
The red and white rose quartered in her face.” 

‘ Notlong after this,” says Lord Herbert, ‘‘curiosity 
rather than ambition brought me to court; and as it 
was the manner of those times for all men to kneel 
down before the great Queen Elizabeth who then 
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reigned,—I was likewise on my knees in the presence 
chamber when she passed to chapel at Whitehall. 
As soon as she saw me she stopt, and swearing her 
usual oath, demanded, Who is this? Every hody there 
present looked upon me, but no man knew me, till 
Sir James Croft, a pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, 
returned back and told who I was, and that I had 
married Sir William Herbert of St. Gillian’s daughter, 
The Queen hereupon looked attentively upon me, and 
swearing again her ordinary oath, said it was a pity 
he had married so young, and thereupon gave her 
hand to kiss twice, both times gently clapping me on 
the cheek.” 

Naunton tells a somewhat similar story of the young 
Lord Mountjoy. The Queen was at dinner at White- 
hall, whither Lord Mountjoy had come to see the 
fashion of the court. The Queen observing a strange 
and handsome face, asked the carver who and what 
he was. The carver said he knew him not; and while 
inquiry was going on, the colour in the young man’s 
face eoukann came in a way that pleased the Queen 
so much that she sent for him, gave him her hand to 
kiss, and encouraged him with good words, observing 
to those around her that she knew he was of noble 
blood, and again demanding his name, she said, “Fail 
you not to come to the court.” ‘ Was it the queen or 
the woman,” Warton asks, ‘‘ who thus offered her © 
hand to be kissed, and who thus excited and enjoyed 
the struggles of bashfulness, in this beautiful and in- 
experienced youth?” 

Here is part of an extraordinary letter, written in 
1584, by Sir Robert Cary, to his father, Lord Hunsdon: 
—‘*May it please your Lordship to understand, 
that yesterday, in the afternoon, I stood by her Ma- 
jesty as she was at cards in the presence chamber. 
She called me to her, and asked me when you meant 
to go to Berwick. I told her that you determined 
to begin your journey presently, after Whitsuntide. 
She grew into a great rage, beginning with God's 
wounds, that she would set you by the feet and send 
another in your place, if you dallied with her thus: 
for she would not be thus dallied withal. I told her 
that with as much possible speed as might be you 
would depart, and that your lying at London this 
fortnight was to no other end but to make provision 
for your journey. She answered me, that you. have 
been going from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to Whitsunday; but that if you deferred the 
time any longer, she would appoint some other in your 
place ; and this message she commanded me to send 
you.” This occurred on a Sunday. Queen Eliza- 
beth indulged at times in paroxysms of rage worthy 
of her father. ‘‘ Our first encounter,” says Cary in 
his Memoirs, ‘was stormy and terrible.” + Mouth- 
filling oaths must have sounded awfully vindictive in 
one whose voice was loud and shrill—and in a queen 
moreover ! 

There is a fine scene in Melvil’s Memoirs, which 
Sir Walter Scott enjoyed, and of which there is a clever 
drawing at Abbotsford, made by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, the Horace Walpole of the North. Melvil 
was admitted to see the Queen dance, and had his 
opinion asked of her performance. ‘I answered,” 
says Melvil, ‘‘ that my Queen (Mary Queen of Scots) 
danced not so high and disposedly as she did.” A 
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remark that gave great pleasure to Queen Elizabeth, Farewell to the Queen Bese whose birthday was the 
and produced a drawing which Scott enjoyed, and joy of all London apprentices, their best holiday 
which may still be seen hanging as Scott left it, in throughout the year, down to the days of Queen Anne 
one of his little drawing rooms at Abbotsford. and the accession of the house of Hanover. 





Queen Elisabeth. 


DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


A woman’s heart dissected bya woman ought to be a considerate caprice, where a woman is made 
very instructive entertainment. We do not mean a accountable creation, and a reason is assigned for all 
cold surgical dissection made before the whole College she does. It is true we have never met with sach & 
of Surgeons, the chief amputators and dressers looking work, and equally true it is that we never expect 
on; but a cool, courageous, and clever anatomy of a see it. Yet we have had many attempts; and in of 
woman’s heart, made by a Lady Mary Wortley Mon- own day, the lives of Queen Elizabeth, and of Sanh, 
tague in which character and characteristics are ac- Duchess of Marlborough, have been written at great 
counted for, and a source and original found for length and with much ient investigation, by two 
seeming inexplicabilities: in which the first springs female writers, skilled, it is said by their friends, 19 
of actions are laid bare, and every event or accident critical dissection. Well as they have been thought 
of importance has assigned to it its own first cause— to have performed their respective undertakings 
whether its well-head lay in the frivolous regions of they have still failed in individualising their heroines; 
wounded vanity, or the well-stocked preserves of in- and the extraordinary acts of Queen Elizabeth, 
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and the mad sayings of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, ate still mysterious riddles reserved for future 
writers to explain, 

The Queen and the Duchess, Elizabeth Tudor and 
Sarah Jennings, are two of the most extraordinary 
women in the whole range of historical composition. 
It was lucky that they lived one hundred years apart, 
for they never could have existed together. No Sarah 
Jennings or Abigail Masham could have ruled the 
stout and unflinching heart of ‘‘ England’s Elizabeth.” 
It was only over Queen Anne that the Duchess of 
Marlborough could have acquired so despotic a con- 
trol, Queen Elizabeth never took any woman into 
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favour—she quarrelled with her courtiers when they 
got married, though she fooled it with Lord Leicester, 
and patted the blooming cheeks of her boy-atten- 
dants (as if her sex was not wholly subdued within 
her); but she did not condescend, in her most familiar 
moments, to put the awful ensigns of majesty aside, 
and assume the position and language of one of her 


own middle-class-of-life subjects. It was Queen 


Anne who converted the Duchess of Marlborough 
into Mrs. Freeman, and in conversation and letters, 
putting the lion and unicorn aside, became what she 
looked—plain Mra. Morley. 





This is the sister of the beaatiful Frances Jennings, 
who endangered her virtue twenty times over before she 
was twenty years old, and perhaps did not escape (if 
we may trust Count Hamilton,) altogether free from 
the contaminated court of King Charles the Second. 
This is the lovely Sarah Jennings that won the heart 
of the handsome Churchill, and tore away the future 
hero of Blenheim from the outstretched arms of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. This is the woman who, even 
in old age, could forgive in writing all the slaps, as she 
calls them, that Swift had given her. This is the 
woman who wrote the characters of her contem- 
poraries with a pen dipped in gall and wormwood. 
This is the Duchess who gave £10,000 to Mr. Pitt 
for his noble defence of the constitution of his 

Vou. II. 


Wuchess of Marlborough. 


country! This is the woman who said of King James 
the Second, that he had lost three kingdoms, for no 
other reason than that he might see his subjects dance . 
attendance upon himin another! This is the Duchess 
who in her old age used to feign asleep after dinner, 
and say bitter things at table, pat and appropriate, 
but as if she was not aware of what was going on! 
This is the lady who drew that beautiful distinction, 
that it was wrong to wish Sir Robert Walpole dead, 
but only common justice to wish him well hanged. 
This is the Duchess who tumbled her thoughts out as 
they arose, and wrote like the wife of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. This is the lady who quarrelled 
with a wit upon paper (Sir John Vanbrugh), and 
actually got the better of him in the long oo who 
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shut out the architect of Blenheim from seeing his 
own edifice, and made him dangle his time away at 
an inn, while his friends were shown the house of the 
eccentric Sarah. This is the lady who laid out her 
money in land, in full expectation of a sponge being 
applied to the government securities. This is the cele- 
brated Atossa of Pope, who, when that character was 
read to her, as the character of Catherine Sedley, saw 
through the deception and description at once, and 
paid £1,000 to suppress it. Thisis the Duchess— 


“The wisest fool much time has ever made,” 


who refused the proffered hand of the proud Duke of 
Somerset, for the sole and sufficient reason that no 
one should share her heart with the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

This is the woman who refused to lend to the 
Duchess of Buckingham the funeral car that carried 
her husband, because no one could deserve so great an 
honour, This is ‘that wicked woman of Marlbo- 
tough,” as Vanbrugh calls her, whose heart. was 
made up, in the language of Swift, * of sordid avarice, 
disdainful pride, and ungovernable rage.” —‘‘ A woman 
of little knowledge,” as described by Burnet, ‘ but of 
a clear apprehension and a true judgment.” This is 
the woman who left £1,000 by will between two 
poets, to write the life of her illustrious hushand— 
leaving it conditionally, however, ‘that no part of 
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the said history may be in verse.” This is the illus- 
trious lady who superintended the building of Blen- 
heim, examined contracts and tenders, talked with 
carpenters and masons, and thinking sevenpence half- 
penny a bushel for lime too much by a farthing, 
waged a war to the knife on so small a matter. This 
is the Duchess who felt in her old age, as many have 
since felt, the stern reality of Dryden’s celebrated 
lines :— 
“When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 

Trust on and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies more, and when it says we shall be blest 

With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what still remain, 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the fresh sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired of waiting for this chemic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


This is the celebrated Sarah, who, at the age of eighty- 
four, when she was told she must either submit to 
be blistered or to die, exclaimed in anger, and with 
a start in bed,‘*I won’t be blistered, and I won't 
die!” 

The Duchess of Marlborough was born at St. 
Alban’s in 1660; and died, notwithstanding what she 
said, at Marlborough House, St. James’s, in 1744. 
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THE DANDY. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 


Tue Parisian Dandy? Even so. The Boulevards have 
their vanities as well as Regent-street, and although 
where dress, manners, and affectations of various kinds, 
seem to make up the sum, end, and purpose of life 
with the many, it may appear difficult to particularize 
any class, as most devoted to dress and frivolity, —yet, 
as I said at the commencement, Paris has its beau par 
exeellence, a being half butterfly, half man, who is as 
distinctly to be noted among iis fellows, as are the 
grisette, and femme a la mode, in the ranks of the 
gentler sex. 

The French have adopted from our language, amongst 
others, the two words “ fashionable,” and “ daundee,” 
(as they pronounce it,) both which may be perpetually 
heard during an afternoon’s stroll upon the Boulevard 
Italien, from the lips of every third or fourth lounger 
on the promenade, formed in front of Tortoni’s Cafe. 

The Parisian dandy passes his life between the 
opera, the asphalte of the boulevards, and the Bois de 
Boulogne ; caprice is his deity, and a fashion of six 
weeks’ standing disgusts him with the world. 

The English dandy sceks only to render himself re- 
markable from his costume, and is often little more 
than a lay figure for the display of his tailor’s absurdi- 
ties; but the Parisian dandy seeks to win a double 
object, —to render himself remarkable by his dress, as 
well as his dress remarkable hy himself; snd this is ef- 


fected by a combination of eccentric tastes, habits of 
thought and manner, and power of giving importance 
to trifles, to be found only in the human decorations of 
the French capital. 

The Parisian dandy of to-day, as we see him lounging 
on a chair at Tortoni’s, has an aspect, striking, re 
markable, we may add grotesque. His long flowing 
hair, and beard @ la Vandyke, his wide flat-brimmed 
hat, and large bowed cravat, give to his head an air al- 
most of the antique; but this again is contradicted by 
a surcoat, or paletit, of the most singular form, lemon 
kid gloves, an amber-hceaded cane, and the little bunch 
of violets, that purchased for a sous, of the pretty Not- 
man peasant with the gay kerchiefed head-dress st 
the corner, he now bears daintily between his fingers. 

Fashion and rank are of two very different. classes 
in Paris, as in London, and the dandy may be found of 
both. Frequently, however, the dandy of fashion 
speculates on his chances from the dandy of rank, and 
takes place accordingly ; is a count without aristocracy, 
a landed inheritor without moncy, a spurred cavalier 
without even a donkey in his stable, and a man of 
society who has never yet found an entrée into an 
hotel of St. Germain. The supporter of the dandy of 
fashion is the aspirant of dandyism aristocratic, who 
lavishes his wealth, and often the honour of his family 
name, on the million elegancies of life, which are deemed 
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so much necessities in Paris that imitations are to be 
found of them in every rank. 

The Parisian dandy, effeminate in appearance, and 
devoted to frivolity, affects a love of all manly exercises, 
with an attachment to dogs and horses, races and 
hunting parties. These he discusses, while attired in 
a blue cashmere dressing gown, lined with orange silk, 
a Persian cap surmounting his perfumed locks, a cigar 
peeping from his aoustache: and a cup of coffee by his 
side. The last picture of Alfred de Dreux is on the 
wall, and on the table a very odd collection, composed 
of the Charivari, and a bunch of violets ; boxing gloves, 
and bonbons; Biirgmuller’s last waltz, and Geatgs 
Sand’s new novel ; with an essay on government, by the 
Abbé Lamennais, and a design for the embroidering of 
a cashmere waistcoat, by our dandy himself. 

If, however, the Parisian dandy is gifted with a high 
forehead, a soft expression of eye, and a well-toned 
voice, he frequently adds the affectation of literature to 
the rest, imagines that he possesses the soul of a poet, 
and endeavours to gain an introduction to the winter 
soirées of Monsieur Lamartine, who, by the way, is the 
idol of the Parisians for his talents, and might be 
justly so, if his private worth were weighed as well, or 
as fairly, as his poetic genius; but France does not ad- 
just the balance as nicely as she might do in these 
cases. The literary dandy dislikes publication, he pre- 
fers reading his romances to private friends, where in a 
well lighted salon, on a Persian carpet, and with eau 
sucré by his side, he may charm elderly gentlemen 
by his epigrams, and young ladies by sentimental 
monodies, only fit for Pére la Chaise. This is not, 
however, in consequence of his bfleving the enfans of 
his brain to be inferior in strength or beauty to those 
of Balzac or Dumas; but because he dreads that the 
delicate rose tints of his imagery should be breathed 
on by poe lips. To this description of dandy, 
Victor Hugo, great in his ideal horrors, becomes an 
idol. He imitates his sublimity in puerile efforts that 
become ridiculous, and exhausts himself in a passion 
of tears and pathos. All that’ is true to nature, and 
simple in detail, the literary dandy looks 6n with a 
sneer of superb disdain ; for while a Frenchman fancies 
the coarseness of nature is beneath a mind capable of 
entertaining the ideal, the fact of the case is, that 
she, in her purity and truth, is so eminently above a 
frivolous, vain, and sensualized being, that he can no 
more hope to reach or understand her excellence, than 
he could to trammel the free air that blows around the 
rustic’s brow. Thus when the dandy of to-day sneers 
at authors who formed the taste of old France, it is 

ssible he cannot understand them ; nor can I see how 

e should, looking at them, as he does, through the 
smoked glass of the vices and follies that now sur- 
round him. 

Sometimes the Parisian dandy, indifferent to Jules 
Janin, and all the critics of all the journals, unhesi- 
tatingly commits his literary labours to the suffrage of 
society, and society is very lenient. Men smile, and 
call him a “bon enfant ;” and pretty women, in consi- 
deration of his charming moustache, and delicious 
“bonnet grec,” from beneath which the ideas have 
flowed, (if there are any,) immediately deposit their 
five franc pieces at the nearest library, and seizing on 
the straw-coloured volume that promises so much, de- 
vote themselves wholly to it, for the sake of its de- 
lightful author. 
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The extent of the reading public is enormous in 
France; every body reads, and thus books of all 
classes have a ready sale. The chestnut roaster at the 
corner of the Rue du Bar lays down a new romance to 
offer you his attention ; the boy waiting to change the 
horses of the omnibus, does so with a five franc 
volume on his lap. The street shoe-cleaner has a 
copy of Beranger’s Songs, and ’tis hard but the very 
gamin buys an enty’acte as he whistles past the Vau- 
deville; every body reads,—men, women, children, gri- 
settes and statesmen, duchesses and charbonniers, ’tis 
all the same—books form the salt to their daily bread. 

It is questionable whether the literary dandy gains 
much by his pen—probably not ; perhaps the brilliancy 
of his style, and the flowers of his rhetoric, do little 
more than provide varnish for his boots, and violets 
for his table; but this is not the point, he burns a 
genius, and believes his works immortal; he imagines 
his tomb heaped with laurel wreaths, and fair girls in 
pink bonnets and cashmere shawls sprinkling rose- 
buds around the poet’s grave! It may be that his funds 
forbid all thoughts of a cutlette at the Café de Paris, 
or a quiet supper at the Rocher de Cancale; no mat- 
ter, he smokes his cigar at four sous, sips his eau 
sucré, and is supremely blest. 

The Parisian dandy does not confine his caprices to 
the effects of his costume, nor to the strange combina- 
tions of his taste, in manners, habits, or equipages ; 
he loves to carry them even into his apartment in the 
Rue Rivoli, or the Rue de la Paix, and there surround 
himself with all times, all styles. 

If wealthy, his ante-room is perhaps hung with the 
armour of the middle ages, his salon is decorated with 
pictures by the ancient masters, and his furniture is of 
the time of Louis Quatorze. Bronze lamps, as if from 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, light his bed-chamber, and 
tapestry of the early Flemish looms covers his sofa and 
fauteuil. Occasionally, styles are mixed, and the 
rooms appear like the muscum of a virtuoso—but in 
other cases a fixed epoch seems to create an atmo- 
sphere around, and the dandy who wears his beard 
@ la Vandyke adopts the same style in the decora- 
tions of his apartment. Until attired for public life, 
the dandy who possesses these tastes usually selects 
some corresponding costume for his morning dress ; 
and if the roofs of some of the most fashionable 
boudoirs of Paris were unroofed about mid-day, they 
would rather present the idea of the inmates being 
prepared for a fancy ball, than for the usual occupations 
of their morning hours. 

This taste for odd, curious, and useless things, is 
common to all classes of the Parisian people, as well as 
to its dandies, although not exercised to the same 
degree. A poor workman, from his two francs a day, 
will hoard perhaps three a week, and these he spends, 
not in a useful bit of furniture, or an added comfort, 
but in a cast from the Milo Venus, a print of Victor 
Adam’s, or an clectrotype bronze. 

The dandy superlative occasionally undertakes the 
training of a dandy inferior, but the latter must be 
rich, and grateful for assistance. Occasionally, about 
the lower end of the Ruc Vivienne, hovering as it were 
between Galignani’s and the Palais Royal, may be 
seen an elegant looking man, with a pleasing handsome 
countenance, spotless boots, stainless gloves, and an 
air altogether distinguished. This gentleman has a 
handsome apartment in the best part of Paris, a tiger 
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of undoubted abilites, and never dines without his 
pineapple and iced champagne. Is he a is? by 
no means. A government employé? certainly not. 
The secret is this. He is a dandy superlative, and 
on his favour depend the fortunes of half the shop- 
keepers in Paris. His gloves, his canes, his boots, his 
waistcoats, are a perpetual advertisement. The dandy 
aristocratic, whose wealth is superior to his taste, 
becomes his pupil, and the man of fashion instructs 
him in the wecherché elegancies of the table, the style 
of his equipages, and the colour of his horses. He 
orders his wines, his dressing gowns, his cigars, and 
his jewellery ; and, seated in an opera box, guides his 
casting vote in favour of the last basso or the new 
danseuse. Thus the dandy superlative renders his 
a tastes a marketable commodity, and lives well 
on his nominal inheritance. 

The Parisian dandy sometimes affects the interests 
of a sportsman, not so much for the honest love of 
sport, but because it is well favoured by the princes 
of the blood. He occasionally joins the Paris Jockey 
Club, and cultivates, as he says, an amateur taste for 
whist, plum pudding, and “ bifsteak & I’ Anglaise ;” 
although, in fact, the first and last have long been 
naturalized as foreigners in France. The dantly here 
talks of horses and dogs, as fully as he con- 
versed the evening before with Madame la Comtesse, on 
poetry and perfumes; for zealous in nothing, he has 
the air of an enthusiast in all. 

The true dandy is careless of expense, indifferent to 
his means, extravagant in his luxuries ; but his imita- 
tor examines tradesmen’s bills, talks of what he does 
not possess, and looks often at the total of his cash 
book. He dines, not at the Café de Paris, nor at the 
Rocher de Cancale, nor at Verrey’s, but at a two franc 
restaurant’s in an unfrequented neighbourhood, and 
then he lounges on a chair at Tortoni’s, smoking his 
cigar even to its conclusion. He talks of society he 
never mixes in, relates personal anecdotes of friends 
he knows only by name, and passes every leisure 
moment in his apartment on the fifth floor, in ar- 
ranging and renewing, by every possible aid, his some- 
what faded and threadbare attire. Miserable man! 
whom vanity thus cheats out of the few comforts that 
fortune would allow him; who talks of balls and 
dinners, when famine hovers near him—of equipages 
and horses while ready to drop from fatigue—and of 
the heat of the opera, and the glare of a bal masqué, 
while remembering that his desolate chamber cannot 
boast of either fire or candle! And yet so will men 
live, cheating themselves of comforts, as well as 
deceiving others; disquicting themselves for a vain 
shadow. 

At forty, be he false or true, the Parisian dandy 
commences his old age: and instead of his yearly 
accounts being filled with charges for champagne, 
articles of luxury, and bouquets of rare exotics, a con- 
siderable sum, here and there, appears in favour of 
Désirabode, the Parisian Cartwright, and other artistes 
enjoying a high character for repairing time’s destroy- 
ing influences. Supported by the Tigh art of the 
capital, greater perhaps in artifice than any in the 
world (whether applied to eye-brows or to manners), 
the dandy of forty strolls forth on the asphalte of the 
Boulevards, still proud of the enamel of his teeth, the 
delicacy of his complexion, and the graceful wave of 
his abundant tresses. 


The Parisian ex-dandies forming a society am 
themselves—the vanity of their contemporaries sifics 
to cherish their own satisfactions, and thus for some 
ten years longer, the Parisian refuses to admit the idea 
that he has become ridiculous. Then, as an ex-dandy 
decided, he occasionally marries a young and pretty girl 
of low estate, and retires to a country house of the 
smallest habitable size, with a weed: n, and a grass. 
grown wall, which he dignifies with the title of chdtea 
and there plays whist with the retired banker and nego- 
tiant, his neighbour—or piquet, with his father-in-aw 
the grocer, on the occasion of his annual visit. 





It would be thought that a creature so artifical, 9 
distinguished, so pleasure-seeking as our dandy, 
not be found out of Paris—and that no atmosphert 
but that which surrounds the Boulevard his 
Chaussée d’Antin, could enable him to support © 
natural life; but such is not the case; every 
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town in La Belle France has its dandy—and having 
glanced at his brethren in the capil it is but just 
that we see somewhat of his aspect in the retirement 
of the provinces. 

The Provincial dandy commonly employs a Parisian 
tailor, but sometimes contents himself with native 
habiliments, constructed from a collection of the 
coloured engravings to be seen in considerable numbers 
at the corner opposite the Bourse. Every body knows 
the shop, and has passed it fifty times, or not been 
able to pass it at all, which amounts to the same thing, 
and must have seen the figures I allude to, in La 
Sylphide or Le Follet; and if a Parisian dandy ha 
pened to have been looking into the window at the 
same time, the stranger may have observed how 
curiously unlike are the real and the ideal—the ima- 
gined fashions of the designers, and the absolute cos- 
me of the beau. 

"his amusing fact, however, is an advantage to the 
incial dandy. For by it he may continually 
y the reputation of a man of fashion. This year, 
-ostume differs not much from the Parisian at- 
f the past. And if he anticipates the coming 
his hat, but for its narrow brim, his paletdt, 
or its cape and collar, would not render him ludi- 
s, even in the Rue Vivienne itself. 

> dandy of the provinces is quite as well aware of 
ve of “‘vernis,” and straw coloured kid gloves, 
arisian. But he does not economise time, by 
a journal in the shop of the varnisher, while 
et act as lasts for his drying boots, as the Pari- 
may be seen doing in the Passage Panorama, by 
any one passing by; neither does the Provincial close 
his hand, when conscious of the dark-stained tips that 
might afford condemning proof of the date of his last visit 
to his glover’s; neither knows he aught of the restora- 
tive process at threc sous the pair, nor of the “peau 
de mouton” at half the usual price—for he is an unso- 
phisticated, simple-minded being, when compared with 
the Parisian, and is easily to be deluded by appearances; 
this is the result of his provincial training, yet he finds 
peace in a happy unconsciousness of inferiority. 

Perhaps the beau of the provinces may be aware of 
the fact that the costumes of Paris re; ‘ly change 
every six weeks, or he may not. But if he does, he 
shows his phd pseehy, by not heeding such incon- 
stancies ; and as we look for greater wisdom in the re- 
tirement of country life than in the glare of the 
capital, I am not sure that the Provincial dandy may 
not be most respectable in his paletdt of last year’s date, 
his questionable gloves, and his square toed boots— 
because all are consistent with his means, his position, 
his education, his knowledge—and in such consistency 
me mNG is found. 

Provincial beau, like the Parisian, possesses his 
theatre, his Café de Paris, and his sporting club;—it is 
true that he does not possess the power fom his box 
« davant-scéne,” of reducing the premiére danseuse to 
despair, by turning away his lorgnons, or uttering a 
half expressed bah! for Monsieur le Directeur does 
not heed him ; yet the Provincial meets at his theatre 
the young demoiselles fresh from the neighbouring 
Pension ; and so discussing Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary for the entr’acte, he economises at once his 
memory, his candle, and his influence. 

The dandy of the province, however, has his season of 
gaiety and enjoyment, which neither the thirty leagues 












































distance from the capital, nor even a suspected deficien- 
cy in his tournure, could destroy. This is the carni- 
val, when the grisettes’ balls are announced, as they are 
in Paris, and the whole town seems papered with 
yellow bills. None then more Bay. than our dandy, 
none more conscious of his superiority, of his taste in 
costume, and of his favour with the fair danseuses. 

The Parisian beau depends more upon the irresist- 
ible effect of his Seneal, style, than uptn the flowers 
of conversation ; but the Provincial is sentimental, and 
the grisettes and couturieres of the neighbourhood 
regard both his verses and his waltzing as inimitable. 

The Provincial beau, like the Parisian, is fond of 
horses, and on a Sunday may be seen well mounted, 
and followed by a spruce-looking tiger; but the same 
effect is not sustained during the week, as it happens 
that the tiger may have to play many parts, as gar- 
dener, labourer, valet, or even repairer general, of the 
family chateau. 

The dandy of the provinces also lounges in a dress- 
ing gown and tasselled cap during the morning hours, 
but he usually selects the straight avenue, between the 
oddly clipped trees in front of his house, as the scene for 
his cigar-smoking indulgences, in preference to an ill- 
furnished apartment, decorated with a narrow bed, a 
tall escritoire, two hard, straight, cotton velvet covered 
chairs, and a print of Napoleon; and his dressin; 
gown, instead of being made of rich brocade, line 


with the softest satin, is composed of thick flannel, 


bordered by a twist of a contrasting colour, and girded 
with a cord that would not disgrace the flagellatory in- 
tentions of a penitent Capuchin ; but then, the neigh- 
bours declare that it is “charmante, delicieuse,? and 
what greater end can be desired for any article of cos- 
tume in the world, than to gratify oneself, and delight 
the world? 

The Provincial dandy, Dorsoreing Jena is apt to 
devote a portion of it to philosophy and discussion. 
Unbelief he is apt to believe is a sign of enlightenment, 
and he sneers at the credulity of the poor pastor, and 
his ignorant belief in what the vain sceptic considers 
to be but “a cunningly devised fable.” With this 
bent of mind, the dandy readily becomes the disciple 
of every new system transmitted to him from the great 
natural religion manufactories of Paris, which reach 
him a little worn, like the other fashions of the times ; 
however, he takes them all, abandons his early favour- 
ite, Voltaire, for St. Simon—St. Simon for Madame de 
Gamond, and Madame for any fresh madness, whose 
results may reach him in the form of octavo volumes, 
from the pens of all the male and female “ rationalists” 
of the most incredulous capital in the world, as so La 
Jeune France prides herself in being. Her only belief 
being, that pleasure is the universal good—and evil, the 
absence of fétes, theatres, bal masqués, and the car- 
nival. 

There is one point of marked difference between the 
condition of the Provincial and the Parisian dandy. 
In Paris, debts are evidences of style and fashion, in the 
provinces they are infamous, and every one talks of 
them. The dandy of Paris also enjoys a second youth, 
by the assistances of the tailor, the hairdresser, and 
the dentist—the Provincial beau is an ex-dandy at thirty. 
Then it is that he feels anxious fora iacial. position, 
becomes tired of a life of uselessness, and is awakened 
to a sense of the realities about him. He then listens 
to paternal remonstrance, determines on a line of study, 
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or becomes a merchant: perhaps he marries, and 
with a handsome fortune, and an ugly wife, becomes 
a respectable member of society; but, alas! the rose 
tint of life is brushed away for ever, and “‘ the butter- 
fly has become a chrysalis !” 

As no animal in the world, however inferior, is 
without its use, so the Parisian dandy, even by his 
vanities and gffectations, produces good. His artificial 
wants and ever-changing tastes stimulate ingenuity, 
and increase trade; his love of luxury induces the 
practice of art, and repays its exercise; so that from 
the tailor’s designer, who every weck presents him 
with fresh patterns for the embroidery of his cashmere 
waistcoats, to the artist who makes copies for him of 
Vernet’s battle scenes at Versailles,—all branches of 
art and trade are indebted to the dandy, as well as the 
poor little violet gatherer, who depends upon him for 

er daily gdteau. 

The universal fancy and demand that obtains in 
France for trifling articles of taste, for bijouterie, books, 
prints, casts, and flowers, is one of the great reasons 
why so little absolute poverty exists there. The merest 
dauber who can put a horse on canvass is sure to sell 
it; the man under the arch on the Quai de Voltaire, 
with all his portfolios, full of artists’ studies, at one 
sous each, is never without his cutlet, his tumbler of 
red wine, and his café au lait; and the lad who day by 
day stands beside his copies from the antique, at the 
corner of the Rue Helder, is quite sure of a ride in the 
roundabout, and a chance in the lottery, at the next 
féte at St. Cloud. It is rare to see a beggar in the 
streets of Paris, but by no means rare to see the 
poorest classes among the working people in the 
cheerful enjoyment of luxuries and amusements that 
would appear far out of the reach of the artizan and la- 
bourer of other countries ; but we could yet wish, that 
the French could keep both the demand and the supply 
to their own side of the Channel, and that people who 
consider French dishes, French fashions, and French 
manufactures, as necessary to them as their daily 
bread, should go to Paris and seck them there. 

We would like to sce more of our own countrymen 
enjoying their cutlet and glass of ale, more of our own 
boys and women, with faces alive to pleasurable influ- 
ences, instead of their coming upon us, as they now do, 
pinched with famine, and dulled by utter hopelessness. 

England has her dandies as wellas France. Whycan- 
not ‘they employ Manchester designers for their cash- 
meres, as well as those of Lyons? English blocked bea- 
ver for their hats, as well as Paris velvet? London 
sewn kid gloves, as well as those of the Rue Rivoli? 

Why must an English belle wear a dress of French 
silk, and a Parisian cashmere, while the famished 
weaver of Paisley or Spitalfields points to his gaunt 
wife, and hungry little ones, crying aloud for bread? 
Why does an English matron refuse to wear any but 
a French head-dress, or a Paris bonnet, while the 
young milliner of her own land is dropping by fever 
and consumption, from her cold, lone garret, to her 
early grave? i 

Why does the admired beauty of our ball room find 
that she can dance only in a shoe exported from the 
magazines of the Rue de la Paix, while the stout jour- 
neyman of England, denied the work that would sup- 
port his family, begs in the street, or pines in the 
workhouse? And yet, all this is so. With superior 
materials, and abundant originality, taste, and in- 


genuity, were they but fostered by encouragement, the 
manufactures of England are despised, and her work- 
men left to starve. The brilliant shops which attract 
the eye, in all the great thoroughfares of London, owe 
their display to Parisian taste; while day by day, 
hundreds of men and women, English manufacturers 
and their wives, drag their weary and emaciated limbs 
along the splendid pavement that fronts these shops, 
craving from the chance charity of the passer-by the 
morsel otherwise denied them. Alas, alas! gaunt 
spectres, your misery is but hourly on the increase, until 
the sons and daughters of England can be made to feel 
and to sympathise in your woes ;—when crying “ hold, 
enough!” to foreign produce, they shall no longer 
despise the rich silk, or the beautifully designed 
cashmere, which gives life and bread to their starving 
countrymen. 

The English dandy and coquette, the man of wealth 
and the dilettanti, jars quite taste enough to foster 
taste in those who are required to minister industry 
and skill to their gratification, but they will not. The 
drawing room of an English lady displays scarcely less 
fancy for the trivial, the elegant, and the useless, than 
the boudoir of the “Parisienne,” but the decorations 
of the last are native, of the first, foreign—a wide differ- 
ence as far as the condition of those around her is 
concerned. And so it is in all things. The dandy of 
Paris and the dandy of England alike have their 
tables crowded with collections of choice prints, of 
beautiful lithographs ;—but while a few rare copies of 
Cooper and Landseer are to be seen in Paris, at shops 
such as Giraux’s, most frequented by the English—who 


in England, if they purchase at all, ever think of any . 


thing but French lithographs, wherewith to fill ther 
portfolios and adorn their tables? =~ 

Every thing is the same, our very dinner table re- 
sponds to the universal cry for continental luxuries. 

Vho now, that pretends to give a dinner at all, even 
in the smaller strects running out of Bedford Square, 
but would fecl, that although they cannot entertain a 
French cook at a hundred guineas a year, yet that 
they must abandon all ideas of gentility, unless their 
veal is piquéd, and their apple tart faced by a “ Faisan 
aux Trutiles”’ from Fortnum and Mason’s? Who would 
dream of “double Gloucester,” or even “ Stilton,” 
when “ Gruyére” and “ Parmesan” are for sale in 
the Haymarket? And who would give port and sherry, 
the good old honest wines of our forefathers, when 
oe claret and questionable hock are in the mat- 

et! 

And what is the reason of all this? Are foreign, but 
particularly French, goods, better than the English? 
Certainly not,—your shoes from the Rue de ls Paix 
wear out, and are out of shape, in half the time that 
the English are. The French silks fade sooner than 
the Spitalfields, the Lyons cashmeres will not outlast 
a Paisley; the dresses made for a six weeks’ fashion 
fall to pieces before their time—and where then, one 
may ask, of one who knows France well, is the supe- 
riority of their goods? Nowhere, dear reader, but iu 
name, and the fashion of a name; and for this, we 
English, we who pride ourselves more than any nation 
of the world upon our patriotism, are content that our 
manufacturers and working classes should starve, should 
beg, should go from their homes and families to work- 
houses, should live in misery, and die of famine—that 
we, the better classes, the called of God as their pro- 
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tectors, should deck us with French fashions, and 
humble our land to the supremacy of Parisian taste ! 
Had we any self-esteem left among us, or were there 
any general knowledge of how the case stands, one 
would think that this of itself were a cure for the great 
evil ; the French believe us to be their absolute serfs 
in all matters of taste; the very shopkeepers remind 
their English customer, that his country is indebted to 
Paris for her patterns and designs, and that, were this 
good withdrawn, they would fall back to what they 
were in matters of costume, 7. e., little better than a 
set of painted islanders; while, if it be desired to 
throw a Parisian article out of vogue, it is enough to 
say, “Oh! this is a favourite with the English.” 
Surely, knowing these things as facts, our self-esteem 
should be enough to save our starving brethren, 
beings ‘bound to the same grave,” as Mr. Dickens 
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says in his right wholesome Carol, but whom fashion, 
and the will of their fellow men, hurry there before their 
time; and though we sce the dandy and the coquette 


* of Paris full of vain thoughts, and artificial wants, yet 


these very follies benefit their country ; and even folly 
assumes the air of virtue, when she speaks mercy to 
the suffering, and feeds the hungry with bread. 

I begun this paper in trifling—I have ended it in 
earnest ; will it be the less acceptable? I trust not, 
for I have spoken the truth according to my experi- 
ences ; and as we all know in life, how seriousness, and 
even deeper good than that, sometimes follows mirth 
and laughter, sending us reflecting homeward,—so I 
hope that my light-hearted ‘ Grisette,” my fascinating 
‘Coquette,’ and my “Parisian Beau,” will not be liked 
the less for their suggesting, as they have done, a 
word of wisdom in due season. 
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BY THE LATE JOHN L’ESTRANGE. 


DESTRUCTION OF MULLINGAR. 


NE of the most cen- 
tral counties of Ire- 
land is Westmeath. 
Mullingar, as every 
one knows, is the shire 
town of the county; 
and about two miles to 
the north-west of Mul- 
lingar lies the beau- 
tiful Lough Ouel— 
famous for its pellucid 
and stormy waters. 
. Its waters, indeed, are 
ever pure and clear, but never still ;—even in the 
sultry calm of the summer evening, when the leaves 
of the aspen hang motionless and withering on the 
bough, and the other lakes and pools rest with their 
lassy surfaces calmly reflecting the stirless and cloud- 
Le heavens,—Lough Quel is covered with surging 
waves ; and rude and hoarse she rolls her sparkling 
billows in foam and spray along her pebbly strand. 
Some account very philosophically for this curious phe- 
nomenon, by alleging that it is the highest water in 
Ireland, because it has two streams—anciently called 
the Gold and Silver Hand—flowing from it in different 
directions, nearly east and west, and that it supplies 
the Royal Canal with water; while others, older and 
wiser of course, and better acquainted with the mys- 
teries of Lough Ouel, assert that it arises from a very 
different cause, and which we are about to lay before 
our readers. One thing, however, both agree in, that 
there is not better fishing in Green Erin than Lough 
Ouel affords. 

The old tradition is, that where this lake now flows 
formerly stood a town called Mullingar, situated on the 
banks’of the west flowing stream, or “ Silver Hand,” 
and surrounded by a beautiful and fruitful country. 
Even at this day the aged fisherman, as he tells 





yon the story of the enchanted lake, when the sun is 
right above, as he rows you along will point out the 
site of the town and the channel of the stream, and 
draw your eyes to— 


“ The round towers of other days, 
In the waves bencath him shining ;” 


and desiring you to note the island with its ruined 
church and little grave-yard—sagely tell you, “there, 
sir, there’s the only spot that escaped the destruction ; 
there’s all of the ould town of Mullingar that the 
waters couldn’t cover;” and should you inquire the rea- 
son why that spot was so peculiarly favoured, he would 
reply, with a smile of pity at your ignorance ;—“ the 
rason is it—why don’t your sense tell you, sir, that 
all the powers of fairies, or magic, or enchantments, 
couldn’t touch the blessed consecrated ground of the 
church?” The little churchyard is still used as a 
place of sepulchre by many of the ancient families of 
the neighbourhood—but we are anticipating our legend. 

Before the lake filled the valley, and when the for- 
mer town of Mullingar raised its proud towers from 
the deep woods that encompassed it, there resided 
within its walls a witch or fairy, of extraordinary 
power and consequence. She occupied a lonely tower 
on the banks of the beautiful Silver Hand, and as her 
command over the spirits of earth and air, and those 
that dwell bencath the earth, was imagined to be very 
great, she was regarded with both hate and fear by her 
ungracious neighbours. Nona was not a wrinkled, 
shrivelled old hag, but young and bright-cyed, and of 
the fair race of the Tuatha da Danans, so dreaded by 
their Milesian conquerors for their magic power, and 
the malice with which it was supposed to be always 
directed. Fear and hatred are followed by suspicion, 
and a change in the wind, a freshening of the mill 
stream, or a longer draught than usual, could not occur 
in the course of the seasons but None was charged as 
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the author; besides, several individual cases were re- 
lated, where her power and the effect of her wicked 
conjurations were manifest. Muttered curses, frowning 
brows, and smothered threats pursued her footsteps ; 
until at last, as she was passing through the streets, one 
day, when their hatredovercoming their fear, they abused 
and maltreated her in a cruel manner. She applied 
to the chief at the castle for redress, but her complaint 
was answered by derision, and she was driven from the 
tes with mockery and insult. Smarting under this 
louble wrong, she vowed an immediate and terrible 
revenge. 

Nona had a sister, who resided in and ruled a lake in 
the county Roscommon. To her she sped, and told 
the tale of her injuries and degradation, and requested 
that she should be accommodated with the use of the 
lake until Monday, that she might wreak her ven- 

nce on the devoted town. The good-natured sister 
of the lake, participating in her resentments, imme- 
diately packed up her flowing waters, and consigned 
them to the care of her Leinster relative, who con- 
veyed them on the wings of a favouring breeze into the 
county Westmeath ; and at the dark midnight, when all 
are wrapt in sleep, she let loose her overwhelming 
deluge upon the heads of the dreaming inhabitants of 

When the sun of the following morning arose, in- 
stead of smiling as usual upon a fertile country of hill 
and dale, wood and valley, an extensive and populous 
town, with its towering castle and “busy mill,” his 
glorious glance was thrown back from a magnificent 
and wide spread sheet of blue rolling waters—nothing 
arising to break the extent of their solitude but the 
grey walls of the church, and the mossy stones that 
pointed out the last resting places of mortality ;—all, 
all, had perished ! 

The Monday of restitution came ;—the good-natured 
sister of Connaught, not finding her beloved and lovely 
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THE LEGEND 


On the western side of the billowy Lough Ouel are 
placed the magnificent mansion and extensive demesnes 
of a nobleman, to whom we shall give the title of Lord 
de Beaumont ; and about two miles from its north- 
western shore are situated the extensive possessions 
and stately castle of Sir Richard Lovell. Close neigh- 
bourhood and long friendly intercourse, rendered more 
endearing by mutual good offices, had linked the 
families together for centuries, and at the period at 
which our legend commences, a marriage between the 
heiress of Lovell and the eldest son of Lord de Beau- 
mont was within a few months of being celebrated. 

Emmeline and Henry played in childhood together, 
on the margin of the lake, or through the romantic 
scenery round Lovell Castle, and each in turn would 
tell fearful tales of fairies, ghosts, and goblins. During 
Henry’s visits at the castle, Emmeline would show him 
the yet closed-up room where the mad lady confined 
herself for so many years, without even allowing any of 
the domestics to see her face, and where she died alone 
and unattended; and then she would tell how her 
spirit, in the whimsical array in which she used to en- 
velope her mortal coil, issued at lone midnight from 
that silent chamber, to walk along the echoless corri- 
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lake comii 
paired to Westmeath, to demand the restoration of her 
property ; but she was received with coldness and 
even defiance. Nona had possession, and she found 
so many charms—so many new pleasures and beaaties, 
and the power of committing such extensive evil in 
her new possessions—that she could not think of re- 
signing chet, and determined, at any risk, to retain 
her borrowed kingdom. 

“Did you not say,” asked the deposed Queen of 
the Waters, “that you would restore to me my beau- 
tiful lake on Monday ?” 

“You speak the truth,” replied the usurper. “I 
said on Monday.” 

“This day is Monday,”’ said the other. 

“Not the Monday that I meant, though,” replied 
the usurper. 

“‘ What Monday did you mean, Nona?” asked the 
dethroned. 

e ‘The Monday after the day of judgment,” replied 
ona. 

Nona held possession of her ill-gotten dominion ; 
but the Lady of Connaught, before she departed, left 
her ban upon the waters. She spatonthem. “May 
they for ever be turbulent and unruly !” said she; “and 
may you never enjoy in peace what has been acquired 
by fraud and treachery!’ 

It is even so! the lake remains troubled and stormy ; 
the reign of the usurper is restless, and to this day 
she continues to feel the curse of the unquiet. 

As a corroborative testimony of the trath of the 
above legend, a barren, desolate epot is still shqwn in 
the county Roscommon, as the site of the orig 
Lough Ouel. 

In connection with this singular and beautifi| lake, 
we have another legend, of a wild, dark, and mystenpus 
character, but of a more modera slate; we oal i- 
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dores in the pale moonbeams. She would then show 
him the rusty armour and large two-handed sword of 
her ancestor, Sir Richard, the first possessor of the cas- 
tle, who was murdered by his own serfs; and epee 
out his portrait, describe how it nightly descended from 
its time-tarnished frame, and with its oes sword bran- 
dished keep watch and ward round the towers. He, 
on the other hand, would lead her by the wooly and 
sounding shores of his native lake, and affright her 
fancy with numberless wild and fearful legends of the 
spirits and monsters that dwell beneath its waves; not 
omitting the ancient tradition of a young noble of his 
house, who was on the point of bein, married to at 
heiress of her house, until straying by the lake one 
evening, he surprised a child of the waters, and in- 
stantly fell in lovewith her supernatural charms ;—how, 
neglecting his earthly affianced bride, he married the 
daughter of another element, which occasioned many 
and bitter feuds between the hitherto friendly houses; 
and how they lived in happiness for many years, and 
had a number of beautiful children. Her time for 
living on earth having expired, she was obliged to re- 
turn to her crystal home, when the false lord again 
sought to renew his alliance with the house of Lovell, 


to resume its abandoned territory, re- 
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and another matrimonial contract was debated,—when 
as he was one night returning from a visit at Lovell 
Castle, he was startled by a voice of weeping on the 
shore, and found his former wife, surrounded by her 
children, sitting on a lonely rock, that towered high 
above the dark waves that dashed against its base. 
At sight of him she screamed, and plunging with her 

rogeny into the waters they were never seen more. 
The lord was married to the daughter of the house of 
Lovell, and, in a few brief months after, both were 
drowned while crossing the lake ina most singular and 
mysterious manner. Since that time until the present 
no matrimonial thoughts were ever entertained by the 
families of Lovell and De Beaumont. He would 
then show her the rock from which the mermaid dived 
with her children, and the ee ornaments preserved 
at B House with which she used to decorate-her 
hair and person. 5; 

The day when Henry would attain his majority was 
now drawing nigh—that day to which he had long 
looked forward for the crowning of all his earthly joys— 
the day appointed for his nuptials with Emmeline. 
In anticipation of the joyful moment, a splendid ball 
was given at B iouse; and that due honour 
might be done the youthful bride and bridegroom, all 
the rank and fashion of the country were invited. The 
night waned away in the happiness of young hearts; 
and at the hour of partin; eat insisted on rowing 
his Emmeline across the lake, ordering his boatman 
with his own skiff to follow. Sweetly the song of 
Emmeline floated from wave to wave along the waters, 
in the silence of the still calm night ; and rapturously 
did Henry gaze on her lovely features, sublimed in the 
pale moonbeams, and leisurely did he bend to the 
oar, as lingering, he might hear and look the longer 
on her he adored. 

It was to Henry a night of Paradise—it was his 
last on earth! He handed her he loved into the car- 
riage, with her father and friends—he lingered on 
the shore, until the last rattle of the wheels died 
away in the distance. 

‘May Heaven’s brightest blessing descend on 
her!’’ he ejaculated. ‘I fear I don’t deserve her 
—I feel I am not worthy so much beauty and ex- 
cellence.” He sighed heavily, and raised his hand 
to his brow, as if to hide or dash away an involuntary 
tear. 
“© Come, Corcoran,” said he to the boatman who 
was waiting for him in the tossing skiff, and he spoke 
with something of an effort,—‘‘Come, now for a strong 
pull home.” 

Corcoran was an old and faithful follower of the 
house ; his head was white, but his limbs were still 
active and vigorous. He dexterously heaved the 
boat upon the strand, until her keel and side harshly 
grated upon the pebbles to where a small rock formed 
an intermediate dry spot between the shore and the 
gunwale. Henry stept on board; and Corcoran, with 
a well managed push of the oar, drove the bark back 
again into swimming water. He turned her head 
towards home, and seizing both oars, he bent him to 
his task. 

“Nay, Corcoran, I’ll take a spell,” said Henry ; 
* you forget that I once tried your arm to its utmost, 
when but a boy,” and taking the oar from the hand 
of his follower, with one powerful sweep he almost 
whirled the little vessel round and round. The boat- 
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man again turned her head in the right direction, and 
with strong and nervous arms they made her merrily 
bound over the curling waves. On she sped like 
the long-winged gull, until she nearly reached the 
centre of the lake, when suddenly a dark cloud fell on 
them, and the waves ceased to play in spray-topped 
surges, but swelled and rolled like black, hideous 
monsters. Henry and the boatman looked at each 
other in astonishment—they gazed around—they found 
themselves wrapped in impenctrable gloom, which 
spread to a certain distance all round the boat; be- 
yes that, the waves on the lake danced merrily in the 
ight of the moon; but within the shadow the glory 
of the heavens seemed quenched, and the waters 

, and heaved their bark over from side to side, 
with a power which they in vain endeavoured to 
counteract. 

“This is beyond being strange, Cotcoran,” said 
Henry; “‘come, try and get out of this—here now, give 
ways and both oars oped at the same moment; 
and both, powerful men, bending to the stroke, pulled 
with an almost resistless force; still the boat stirred not 
forward, but rolled and groaned under the pressure of 
the power laid on her ribs. ‘Her head is stuck in 
some mud bank,” said he again, starting up, and 
plunging his oar deep on both sides of the bow; but 
it went as freely, without resistance, as if it passed 
through air. He gazed astonished into the white 
and terror-stricken countenance of Corcoran. 

« Ah! sir, I fear there’s something stronger and 
worse than mud to stop us.—Heaven preserve us!” 
replied the terrified boatman. 

“It is horrible!’ cried Henry, as the cloud about 
them fell thicker and darker. ‘‘ It is most horrible!” 
he added, as he looked into the dark waves, now tossing 
and heaving in turbuent and rapid commotion, while 
the boat seemed fixed and stirless as a mass of rock. 
As thus they stared, an immense rough, naked hand 
and arm slowly arose, and fastened with a determined 
grasp upon the top ledge of the bark, and bowed her 
with an irresistible power, till the water was flowi 
over her side. Henry struck a few wild and rapi 
strokes into the black waves, as if intending to strike 
the being, whatever it might be, to whom the hand 
belonged. The boat was shaken as a boy shakes a 
rattle—she was tossed up almost out of the waters, 
and then as suddenly jerked down again. Henry 
was precipitated headlong into thelake. He struggled 
a moment, as if with something beneath him ;— 
he fastened on the boat with a despairing gripe, and 
Corcoran seized him by the coat—but he was torn 
away from his hands. He screamed, and turned his 
starting eyes and stretched his arms to the old man, 
—then sunk for ever! That wild scream was heard 
on the shore! 

The boat rolled free—the old man da moment 
on the spot where the bursting air-bubbles told where 
his master disappeared, then seizing his oars he pulled 
towards land with might and main. Again the shal- 
lop shot into the moonlight, and flew along towards 
the shore; and again the light waves danced, and broke 
before her cleaving prow. The heart of Corcoran 
was once more cheered by the visitations of hope, and 
his strength, which had sunk before the horrors he had 
just witnessed, became renewed; his strokes grew 
doubly long and vigorous, and he rapidly neared a 
point of jutting land. On, on, he went; it was but a 
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quarter of a mile distant, when suddenly his progress 
was arrested, and the black cloud descended on him 
like a pall. He struggled, he pulled, he tugged—but 
in vain. He drew up his hands to his breast with all 
his force, till his sinews were nigh cracking. He 
dashed his oars again into the water, and again he 
strained with all his power—still he could not urge his 
little vessel one inch in advance. He started up in 
despair, and gazed into the waters—the black flood 
was boiling round him. ‘Oh! the Lord of Heaven 
have mercy on me!” he exclaimed, as the huge hairy 
hand arose, and fixed its fatal grasp upon the boat. 
It was bearing it down as before, when Corcoran struck 
it with the oar—the grasp was relaxed—the skiff re- 
gained its equilibrium—but the hand arose still higher, 
until its elbow appeared over the water; and the despe- 
rate hold was resumed, even on the inner ledge that 
runs round the boat. While this change was taking 
place, it flashed across the boatman’s bewildered mind, 
that the vessel had undergone that day some trifling 
repairs, and that his adze still lay at the bottom. He 
threw aside his oar, and grasped the adze. The enor- 
mous hand was bending down the bark, as if with the 
intention of turning her keelupwards. Corcoran wielded 
his weapon on high, as the boat seemed sliding from 
begeath him. The fierce blow descended with uner- 
ring aim, and severed the hand from the arm just at 
the wrist, with such a desperate force that the adze re- 
mained fixed and quivering in the wood. The hand 
dropped inside at his feet, and the arm spouting blood 
into his face disappeared down in the waters. A 
hoarse, gurgling cry arose, and the boat swung into 
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On the first Sunday in the month of August, there 
is a “pattern” held on the green banks of Lough 
Oucl. ‘To this scene of festivity crowd the young and 
old of both sexes, from different and often very distant 
parts of the country. The amusements of the day are 
generally commenced by swimming horses for a wager. 
Good horsemen and expert swimmers are usually se- 
lected to conduct this sport, which excites great interest 
amongst the spectators. Some sixty years ago, a 

oung gentleman, a relative and dependant on the then 
rl of B——, was noted as the best swimmer and 
the most successful, rider of horses around the lake. 
He was also’fond of peceeming a number of antics in 
the water for the amusement of his companions; often 
throwing their trinkets and other articles into the lake, 
and then diving for them again, remaining an almost 
incredible length of time under the water; and when 
their fears for his safety were raised to the highest 
pitch, he would suddenly appear on the surface, 
bearing in triumph the object of his search. 

One evening, young Geoffry was entertaining a 
group of his youthful companions with his skill in 
aquatics, when it was proposcd that he should descend 
to where the old castle was visible, and bring up a 
token of his having been really within its walls. He 
unhesitatingly agreed, and plunging from the Mer- 
maid’s Rock, he was soon seen hovering above the spot 
far away amid the billows of the agitated lough. He 
disappeared, and a full quarter of an hour elapsed 
before any signs of the fearless swimmer arose to give 
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its true position. The astonished boatman again 
seized his oars, and again the skiff darted towards the 
land. She reached the shore in safety, and the moment 
her keel touched the beach he leapt ashore, and ran 
like a wild man towards B- House, to communicate 
the dreadful tragedy. His strange tale could scarcely 
gain credence, but for the evidence of the monstrous 
hand, which remained in the boat. This was confir- 
mation strange and incontrovertible; and when the first 
burst of sorrow and surprise had subsided—‘ Well!” 
said the old earl, “the spell has again worked its fatal 
end—the prophecy has again been fulfilled : the houses 
of De Beaumont and Lovell can never match in mar- 
riage—the curse of the mermaiden has fallen heavy 
on the innocent, and the guiltless have suffered for the 
guilty |” 

Emmeline and old De Beaumont in a few years de- 
scended to the narrow house. The remnants of the 
monstrous hand hang to this day in B—— Hall—a 
gigantic skeleton—a melancholy memorial. Nothing 
could ever after induce old Corcoran—no temptation, 
however strong, could ever force him to put his foot 
into a boat again. 

“No, no,” the old man would say, with a sapient 
shake of his head—‘ No, no; I know too much 
about the threacherous Lough Quel ever to think of 
ventherin’ again upon its false waves. No, no; if I 
was once caught over a foot deep of its wathers, I 
know that the good people would find some method of 
takin’ their revenge ; they are people that never forget 
a good turn, and never forgive a bad one.” 
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joy to the hearts of his now despairing companions. 
They gave alarm, and already was a boat launched, 
and men provided with drags and other apparatus to 
recover the body, when his shout of triumph was 
heard, and he was seen proudly breasting the waves, 
and displaying something above his head, which shone 
dazzlingly in the the sunbeams. He was hailed witha 
wild hurra, that made the woods echo; but as he 
neared the shore, a huge animal of a nondescript 
form was observed in rapid pursuit. As it rose on the 
waves, it displayed a length of coarse black hair float- 
ing and spreading on both sides; and, as what seemed 
to be its head emerged from the swell of each suc- 
ceeding billow, two round fiery eyes, large and far 
apart, shot glances of the most diabolical rage and 
malignity on all sides. Again his friends on the 
shore shouted in alarm and dread, and cried out to him 
to haste; and some encouraged him and beckoned him 
forward, while others warned him of the dangerous 
enemy in pursuit. Ie looked bebind,—he saw the 
monster cleaving and ploughing the waters not very far 
from him. He saw the fiend-like eyes fixed on him, 
and his heart was dying within him ; again the cheers 
and cries of his friends animated him, and he dashed 
forward with a rapidity that surprised even himself. 
His fect touched the beach—he heard the rush of the 
monster at his heels—he sprang forward into the arms 
of his companions, who dragged him breathless and 
exhausted up on the green sloping bank. The monster 
of the waters, dashing impetuously after his preys 
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ploughed the strand for several yards at his heels, 
tearing up the stones and scattering the sand 
ail to a considerable distance. Geoffry, though 
he sank on the grass unable to stand, yet waved above 
his head an antique vessel of shining brass. He 
gave the following account of what he had seen be- 
neath the surface of the Lough :— 

When he came over the ruins of the castle, he dived ; 
but before he came to the bottom he found the waters 
but roofed a pure and clear atmosphere. He entered 
the ancient hall, which was rudely furnished with 
curious old weapons, and seats and tables of rare 
though antique device and workmanship. In one 
corner sat a young lady of exceeding beauty weeping 
in silence, and a huge hairy animal coiled up in many 
a fold lay asleep at her feet. She gazed a moment in 
surprise, while he in low and humble words told her his 
errand. She softly entreated him to depart—to fly 
from sure destruction; for should her guardian awake, 
—and she pointed to the monster at her feet,—nothing 
could save his life. He said that he would bring 
some token to prove to his companions the truth of 
what he had seen, and she pointed to the brass vessel 
which stood nearly in the centre of the hall, which he 
seized, and then departed. His friends saw the rest ; 
some of them described the monster as resembling an 
immense bear, for it displayed a hideous mouth armed 
with enormous fangs; others said that it had the 
head of a gigantic eel with a long mane of hair floating 
from its back ;—none of them agreed. 

On the following year young Geoffry was chosen to 
ride for the swimming match in the lake, on Pattern 
Sunday. The horse Selougs to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood—it was a noble and spirited young ani- 
mal, and large wagers were laid that he would win. 
The morning came, and the horses were ranged on the 
strand, each mounted, and the riders stript for their 
watery way, with coloured handkerchiefs of different 
hues tied round their heads, to distinguish them amid 
the waves. Ata given signal they all plunged in and 
steered for a boat which lay moored at a considerable 
distance ; this they were to swim round, and return to 
the spot from whence they started. Geoffry’s horse 
took the lead, and as he wheeled round the boat he 
was hailed with cheers from his friends on the shore ; 
just as he cleared this mark he was observed to strug- 
gle violently, and the horse to plunge and neigh, as in 
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fierce distress and fear. The spectators were silent, in 
wonder ; but a simultaneous cry broke from them as 
both horse and man disappeared beneath the waters. 
The horse came up again, but without his rider, and 
swam safe to land; and though every search was made 
for many days after, yet the corse of young Geoffry 
was never found. It still remains among the mysteries 
at the bottom of the ee Lough Ouel.* The brass 
vessel is shown along with the skeleton of the gigantic 
hand, in the hall of B House. They are well 
worthy the attention of the curious in legendary 
lore. 





* Not a creek or bay of this beautiful lake but teems with 
wild and supernatural stories of fairies, ghosts, and goblins. I 
remember one beautiful inlet surrounded with thick wood, through 
which runs a path considered a great short cut by the country 
people, and which formerly was the haunt of an evil spirit. I 
give the story for its fanciful and poetic conclusion. It is to this 
day called the “‘ Bay of the White Lady.” : 

« This spirit often appeared by day as well as night, and woe to 
the passenger who crossed her path. Some have been found 
dead; and those who chanced to escape with life, seldom sur- 
vived the year. Some were deprived of speech, and others of their 
senses ; and her cruelties at last became so frequent and enormous, 
that nothing could induce the peasant by day or dark to take the 
pleasant way by the Bay of the White Lady—her path was de- 
serted. One night the wife of a poor cottier was seized with 
some sudden and violent illness, and the man in his fright and 
trouble, disregarding the terrors of the road, took the short cut 
in his way to seek medical assistance. He flew along at a rapid 
pace, but just as he turned by the strand of the bay, he saw 
something arise, white and shining, from out of the waters at a 
distance. The thoughts of the spirit never troubled his heart, until 
he approached and perceived the tall figure of the White Lady, 
with her malignant features and glistening eyes fixed on him, 
standing right in his path. His soul melted within him, but the 
errand on which he was employed nerved him with something 
like firmness. He drew nearer, and resolving to speak first, he 
addressed her in the Irish tongue. ‘“ May Heaven give you its 
peace and mercy,” said he, ‘ and may its rest in glory provide you 
with a bed of bliss, for ever and ever; but when I saw you first, 
I said in my heart, it is the blessed and beautiful moon rising to 
light me with its bright beams on my path of sorrow and afilic- 
tion!” The expression of her features became changed into a 
bland and benignant smile, and her eyes beamed with ineffable 
delight—her form became transparent in its brightness as she 
replicd—“ You are a happy man—you have released me from 
pain and misery; know, that for one crime, committed during 
my probation on earth, I was doomed to remain here to torment 
and punishment, until some one came who could compare my 
brightness to the mild splendours of the rising moon ;—return to 
your home—your wife is well.” So saying she vanished, and the 
‘White Lady’s Bay is now unhaunted, 


THE LAST PRAYER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
TRANSLATED BY H. S. F 


Ou! Domine Deus, 
Speravi in te— 
Oh! Care mi Jesu, 
Nunc libera me. 

Tn dura catena, 
In misera pena 
Desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo, 
Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro 
Ut liberes me! 


Ou! my God and my Lord, 
I have trusted in thee ; 
Oh! Jesu, my Love, 
Now liberate me. 
In my enemies’ power, 
In affliction’s sad hour 
I languish for thee. 
In sorrowing, weeping, 
And bending the knee, 
I adore and implore thee 
To liberate me. 





BY PIERS SHAFTON, GENT. 


“ Quid tibi tantopere’st mortalis, quod nimis eegris 
Luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fies ?’’—Lucn. 3, 946-7. 
“ Fiza.—A small red insect, remarkable for its agility, and which sucks the blood of larger animals.” 


Jounson’s Dictionary. 


like “ misery, makes us acquainted with 

vaage beticlows? It a ona chance visit to the 
eat metropolis, some few years since, that I “took 
Orne ease” at a snug little tavern, somewhere between 
a hundred yards and a hundred miles of the Hay- 
market Theatre. A stranger to London, I was in- 
uiring of some of the guests in the coffee-room what 
ere the principal sights worth seeing, when I was 
referred to the Tender as not only the best, quarter 
for intelligence, but as “a sight in himself. Ina 
minute or two afterwards mine host made his appear- 
ance,—an unwieldy monster of a man, but with a face 
shining with good humour, and looking singularly 
amiable and apoplectic. ‘‘ You want to see something, 
do you, sir?—then I have the greatest curosity in natur, 
I may say in the whole world, and London to boot: 
and when you have seen it you will say it beats the 
Living Skeleton, Madam Two-shoes exhibition, and 
the Infant Liar to smitherins. Should you like to see 
it?” I of course signified an eager assent, and ina 
moment afterwards the worthy landlord produced—a 
a confess that we would at any time rather 
see the contents of Pandora’s box, as the miniature 


receptacle for abominations, and probably turned 
away with some expression of annoyance, “ Wait 
a moment—don’t be in too‘great a hurry,”—and off 
went the top of the box, and out hopped with great 
alacrity—<‘ nothing more,” there could be scarcely 
anything “less,” than a rLea!—we have certainly 
seen more disagreeable things come out of a pill-bor! 
—and which seated himself with t composure on 
the back of the worthy Boniface’s hand. 

“Now I'll venture a stiftish bet,” said mine host, 
“that you are wondering what there is more in that 
flea than any other flea.” I must confess mine host 
had exactly hit the very idea that was then puzzling 
my brains. ‘What d’ye think, sir, of his wearing & 
collar of gold?—look at him through this ”—giving 
me a magnifying glass, through which I peered at the 
little monster, and did behold, at that part where his 
neck should be—if, peradventure, fleas have necks—a 
shining collar of gold! 


‘Twas strange, twas pitiful, twas wondrous true.” 


For the first time in my unfeeling existence a flea was 
to me an object of commiseration. What had that flea 
done, I should like to know, to be selected from the 
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rest of his fellow fleas ?—to be cribbed in, coffined up, 
and incarcerated in a pasteboard dungeon ; to view the 
light of heaven and breathe its air through the holes 
made by a pin’s-point on the roof of his prison, when 
his brother fleas were wandering at their own wild 
wills in all the blessedness of liberty? Why was he, 
like Malachi, to drag his “collar of gold,” instead of 
enjoying his me cree of leaping seventy times 
his own height ? y was he to bear the splendid 
but galling signs of rank, when he was neither lord 
mayor nor alderman? had never gormandized on 
turtle soup or mulligatawny? An injustice had been 
committed on that flea—and I felt for that flea, as 
Sterne felt for the starling that cried, “I can’t get 
out.” 

It was, however, quite clear, as the poor flea 
“dragged his slow length along” the rough hand of 
his master (he was not the first living thing that had 
been encumbered by a similar burthen!), that he was 
more an object of triumph than sympathy to his pro- 
prietor. ‘I have bad him ever since he was a young 
un, and I love him as if he was my own babby ; six 
times a day I takes him out of his crib, and gives him 
his vittells.’—* Victuals?”” we exclaimed interroga- 
tively.“ Yes,” said he, pointing to a red puncture 
in the fleshy part of his thumb, “there he breakfasts, 
lunches, dines, teas, and sups, and takes his little 
snacks betweens! Bless him, how he does enjoy it to 
be sure!” 

“ Oh love, what is-it in this world of ours !”— 


To what thou wilt not make the heart of man cling! 
The prisoner has watched the meanest flower that 
forced its head between the stones of his dun 
floor, and in its simple yet wondrous mechanism hath 
turned from the dark delusions of scepticism and 
doubt, and owned the conviction of belief.* The 
solitary captive has made friends with the unclean 
toad, that visited him in his captivity, and his eyes for 
the first time felt the blessing of tears, when his 
gaoler crushed the repulsive—but to him welcome—in- 
trader ; and here was this mountain of a man actually 
cherishing and owning a sympathy for the veriest 
atom that is inspired with lfe—a flea; oh wondrous 
heart of man, that can swell at the grandeur and im- 
mensity of creation, and can throb with feeling at the 
sight of its meanest objects ! 

The man put his flea to bed, ‘as gently as if he 
loved it,’” and I—still thinking of that flea—put my- 
self to bed, to think of men, and perhaps of fleas ! 

I laid myself down, first on the right side, and was 
dropping off into a doze, wondering whether the state 
poet in the pill box slept in his golden chain, or if 

e hung it by his side till morning, and slumbered like 
acommon flea, in republican simplicity ; when lo! I 
felt as if he had ‘ wandered froma his home,” and had 
mistaken the calf of my leg for his proprietor’s thumb 
—a rub and a smart Blipted Sand then I composed 
myself to sleep again. Hardly had I forgot the rude 
assault when it was renewed from another quarter— 
and as fast as I was stung, smarted and rubbed—and 
rubbed and smarted again—heartily wishing all the 
fleas ever created were confined in pill boxes, or feed- 
ing on the thumbs of those who liked them ! 

Yorn out with a day’s travelling and three parts 
asleep—all on a sudden I was roused to consciousness 


* Vide the beautiful tale of ‘ Picciola.” 
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by a painful digging sensation, as if a corkscrew were 
being driven into the cuticle of my highly irritable 
self. With a sudden clutch, I caught the aggressor 
in flagrante delicto, and seizing him with finger and 
thumb, I felt THz coup cHain! One surprise 
soon, however, gave way to another, for in an instant 
afterwards I heard “a small, still,” but at the same 
time remarkably shrill and piercing voice exclaim— 

* Halloa, you sir—what the deuce are you about ?— 
that hurts—don’t you see that the chain is round my 
neck, and if you press in that way, you'll throt— 
throttle me—you calf-head—you clodpole— you 
Johnny Raw?” 

‘And. T had really lived to be abused by a flea! Let- 
ting the vilifier at liberty, I somewhat tartly inquired 
‘* what business had he on my shoulder, and muttered 
something about the lez talionis.” 

«What business ?—he! he! he! well, that’s a good 
one—I like that!” and here I heard a very audible 
shrill chuckle—* Why, I was eating my supper! what 
did you think I was about?—he! he! he! 

“Go and sup off your master’s thumb, and leave 
my carcase alone!” said I, with perhaps more asperity 
than a flea ought to have provoked under any circum- 
stances. 

“ Toujours perdriz, mon ami,” (the deuce, thought I 
—he speaks French ! —he must be a flea of education !) 
“TI smelt you out amongst the smoke-dried Londoners. 
I always snuff a man fresh from the country, if he is 
a mile off—it’s a way with us, you know—he! he! he! 
—and you are so good.” Here again I felt the diabo- 
lical little corkscrew at work ! 

“You abominable little reptile, get off, or I will 
squeeze your very life out—you blood-sucking vampire 
—you destroyer of good men’s rest—you disturber of 
pleasant dreams!” I really felt indignant with that 
flea. 

‘* Now compose yourself: I shall have done directly, 
for I am obliged to be moderate in my feeds,—a trifle 
dyspeptic, between ourselves; and how, I should like to 
know, would you like to be disturbed at your supper? 
‘What would you say, when you were swallowing a 
native, if he were to stick in the middle of your throat, 
and make you a serious remonstrance? ‘Think of 
that, Master Brook !’” 

‘Shakespeare, as I live! Why, you diminutive blood- 
sucker, sup any where you please, but not off my calf!”? 

“Why, an’t La right to do as I like with my own? 
An't fleas the real lords of the creation? All the world 
was made for man,—the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, the fish of the sea,—and man was made for 
fleas ; man may live off any garbage, but human blood 
alone is the food for fleas, princely fleas !—majestic 
fleas!” 

All at once my talkative companion seemed to in- 
crease in size, and seating himself on his haunches, very 
complacently began is aditiess me. There was a strange 
look of intelligence in his sharp features, and more than 
human animation in his bright, piercing twinkling eyes! 

“Toa philosophic mind there is something Tedicrous 
in the airs that miscrable creature, man, gives himself; 
he lords it over the creation, and yet is a serf to a 
thing he despises. A flea looks upon man as man does 
upon the carcase of a sheep—as something to be eaten 
—as made merely for his use and enjoyment. But 
the inferiority of the two races is self-evident: if you 
claim to be superior, merely because you are the biggest 
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of the two, my poor, short-sighted friend, you are infe- 
rior, on your own argument, to the unwieldy elephant, or 
the lubberly walrus! Look at the melancholy contrast 
between our mechanism, and muscular strength, and 
your own. I can, when I am disposed for a little ex- 
ercise, take a leap seventy times my own height—you 
will run to the theatre, and applaud a man as if he were 
a-god who leaps up one half as high as himself!—and 
then, too, our mental structure—pooh!” (There was 
something very contemptuous in the way the flea 
sneered at our intellectual capabilities; but I let him 
have his fling out.) 

“ And you pa mean to set your race before man 
in mental capacity ?”” 

“ And why not? we both belong to the same family ; 
both are of the blood-sucking order—only sometimes 
man prefers mutton ; but blood—blood—blood—is our 
cry from the cradle to the grave. But don’t take my 
word for it—judge for yourself.”’ 

I immediately became conscious of the presence 
of a vast concourse of fleas, that appeared to be of 
an immense growth, and of a great variety of expres- 
sion: I could see too a difference in their order and 
station. The original flea—he of the golden chain— 
continued to address me. 

« Allow me to introduce you to his most vindictive 
majesty, our emperor—ours is a mixed constitution, 
ant we don’t acknowledge the sovereign to have more 
than a qualified power ; the only real distinction that 
he possesses is that he is allowed to suck a little more 
blood than any one of his subjects. D’ye perceive any 
analogy between the royal prerogatives of men and 
fleas?—he! he! he! 

“This gentleman is a flea of eminence—the lord 
high keeper of the great seal, and his majesty’s con- 
science—and as such, chief of the lawyer tribe—se- 
‘cond only to majesty itself in his power of imbibing. 

‘You see there,” pointing to some gay looking fleas 
in scarlet jackets, ‘we don’t want for heroes; they 
are great blood-suckers in their way, and keep up the 
glory of this great nation, much in the same way as 
the glory of your own is kept up, by the quantity of 
blood that has been lost through them. (Had you 
there, old boy, and your military greatness, too, I 
calculate.) 

“ Let us go into the common ranks of flea society, 
and you will find some really respectable professors of 
blood-sucking. 

“That hungry-looking, pale-faced flea is a bill- 
discounting attorney. From his looks i would 
imagine he couldn’t draw blood at all. Bless you! 
you really can’t imagine what a gorge the vampire has. 
‘Allow me to introduce you.” Immediately I felt the 
lawyer’s proboscis penetrate my skin, and every vein in 
my body appeared to be brought under contribution. 
“Hold, hold, enough—you can never have too much 
of a good thing—there, get off !”” 

«That rascal there might give even you Christians 
(although an unbeliever, and eschewer of pork himself) 
a lesson on brethren living together in unity. His 
father and one of his brothers are sheriffs’ officers, 
another brother a money-lender, another an auc- 
tioneer, and himself an attorney; so you see how 
beautifully the law of union must work, when they all 


pull together. The usurer lends some unfortunate 
wretch cash at forty or sixty per cent, (cither’s a legal 
rate among the blood-sucking tribe,) and so having 
had a tolerable swill cut of the victim, he hands him 
over to the attorney, who, by the way, in his double 
capacity of bill-discounter, occasionally takes the first 
suck himself—in either case there is very little left in 
his veins, when he gets free from the attorney’s fangs ; 
then the attorney hands him over to the auctioneer, 
from whom, if there is any thing to be squeezed, 
sucked, or pumped away, out he comes, very flabby 
indeed; until at last this band of brothers hand him 
over, like a well-squeezed orange, to their relative the 
bailiff a mere husk, but which, with a little hard 
pressing, will yield a few drops to reward his exer- 
tions. There is one peculiarity about this breed of 
‘industrious fleas,’ they are the only class that pre 
upon one another. Among us, the opprobious reproac 
of ‘dog cat dog,’ is otherwise never heard; we leave 
that to the undisturbed enjoyment of those, who ‘are 
but a little lower than the angels,’—men, wolves and 
sharks.” : 

My lively friend continued to introduce me in the 
same graphic and characteristic style to several other 
members of flea society, and I bad the honour of 
making acquaintance with the relieving officers of their 
poor-law unions, and heard, that when a flea pauper 
seeks relief from those admirable institutions, he is 
set to feed on the carcase of an English pauper, the 
blood of whom affords the poorest and thinnest nutri- 
ment that is capable of keeping a flea’s life and soul 
together ; and this principle of their poor law I was 
complimented at hearing they had borrowed from our 
own statute books. I was also introduced to the 
directors of several of their loan societies, the keepers 
of their principal gaols, and the owners of their lock- 
up houses, who, with some eminent pawnbrokers, were, 
I was assured, amongst the leading members of the 
blood-sucking fraternity. 

As I found that each of these estimable functionaries 
made it a point, in some way or the other, to squeeze 
a drop out of me, either under the pretence of great 
politeness, or as a specimen of their way of doing busi- 
ness, I found these introductions not only becoming 
very troublesome, but I was afraid absolute depletion 
would be the result, and I determined on making my 
departure, with many thanks for the insight they had 
afforded me into their admirable institutions. 

My valedictory address was received with such 8 
marked feeling of regret that the whole tribe insisted 
on taking a personal leave of me. Each, as he em- 
braced me, inserted his corkscrew proboscis into my 
skin, and for each flea went a drop of blood. I could 
stand this no longer, but with arms and legs resisted 
most vigorously, until I found myself alone in bed, 
painfully smarting under the attacks of my vigorous 
assailants. 

The grey dawn of morning made me at first disposed 
to treat the whole of the preceding events as the sport 
of imagination ; but the appearance of my outward 
man, which rivalled the ruddy morn itself, convinced me 
that I had come to a rash conclusion ; that it was no 
dream, and that I had actually enjoyed “A Night wi 
the Industrious Fleas.” 
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THE POOR GIRL AND THE ANGELS. 


“Sleep, saintly poor one! sleep, sleep on, 
And, waking, find thy labours done.”—Cnantes Lams. 


WE never remember seeing any notice of the dear old 
legend we are about to relate, save in some brief and 
exquisite lines by Charles Lamb; and yet, how simply 
and quaintly it confirms our childhood’s faith, when 
heaven seemed so much nearer to earth than it has 
ever been since; and we verily believed that angels 
watched over the good and pure of heart! 

Once upon a time there lived in a far off country 
place, the name of which has long since passed into 
oblivion, a young girl whom we shall call Alice, with 
an aged and bedrid mother dependent upon her exer- 
tions for their sole support. And although at all periods 
they fared hardly enough, and sometimes even wanted 
for bread, Alice never suffered herself to be cast down, 
placing her whole trust in Him who ‘tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” And when better days 
nr again, who so glad and thankful as that young 
girl? 

It may be all very pretty and picturesque for poets 
and artists to picture to themselves calm, peaceful 
scenes of rural loveliness ; in the foreground of which 
they generally place some happy village maid, sitting 
in the cottage porch at the sunset hour, and singing 
merrily at her wheel : even as bright-eyed and glad- 
hearted damsels of our own times take up their sewing 
only as a pleasant excuse to be silent and alone, that 
they may indulge in sweet and gentle musing. But 
let us not forget that that which is as a pastime to 
the few, may be to the many a weary and never- 
ending toil! engrossing the day that seems so long, 
and yet is not half long enough for all they have to 
do ;—breaking into the quiet hours set apart by 
nature for rest, and mingling even with their troubled 
dreams, Thus it was oftentimes with our poor heroine ! 
And yet she sang, too, but generally hymns, for such 
sprang most readily to her lips, and seemed most in 
harmony With her lonely and toilsome life—while her 
aged mother would lie for hours listening to what 
seemed to her as a gush of sweet prayerful music, and 
not questioning but the songs of the good upon earth 
might be heard and echoed by the angels in heaven! 
Poor child! it was sad to see thee toil so hard—but 
beautiful to mark thy filial devotion and untiring 
love—thy thankfulness to have the work to do, 
otherwise both must have starved long since !—thy 
trust in Providence, that for her sake it would give 
thee strength for thy laborious tasks—the hope that 
would not die, of better times—the faith that grew all 
the brighter and purer through trials—the store of 
sweet and pious thoughts that brought thee such 
plesmant comfort, and gave wings to many a weary 

our of earthly toil. j 

For years Alice had contrived to lay by enough to 
‘pay the rent of their little cottage, ready against the 
period when it should become due; but now, either 
from the widow’s long illness, or the hardness of the 
times, which ever presses in seasons of national or 
commercial difficulty most heavily upon those least 


able to struggle against its additional weight, the day 
came round and found her unprepared. It so hap- 
pened that the old landlord was dead, and his suc- 
cessor one of those stern men, who, without being ac- 
tually hard-hearted, have a peculiar creed of their own 
with regard to the poor, which they are never weary 
of repeating; holding poverty to be but as another 
name for idleness, or even crime !—a baneful error 
which has done much to plunge its unhappy victims 
into their present fallen condition;—and yet even he was 
touched by her tears, and meek deprecating words, 
and consented to give her one week’s grace, in the 
which she vackoual to have finished and got paid for 
the work she then had in the house. And although 
the girl knew, that in order to effect this, she must 
work day and night, she dared ask for no longer 
delay, and was even grateful to him for granting her 
request. 

“It will be a lesson to her not to be behind-hand in 
future,” thought her stern companion, when he found 
himself alone; ‘‘ no doubt the girl has been idling of 
late, or spending her money on that pale-coloured 
hood she wore, (although, sooth to say, nothing could 
have been more becoming to her delicate complexion,) 
instead of having it ready as usual.” And yet, sleeping 
or waking, her grateful thanks haunted hit strangely 
almost winning him to gentler thoughts—we say al- 
most, for deep-rooted prejudices such as his, were 
hard—very hard to overcome. 

Alice returned home with a light heart. 

“ Well?” said the widow, anxiously. 

“All right, mother; with God’s blessing we will 
yet keep the dear old cottage in which you tell me you 
were born.” 

“ And hope to die—” 

“Not yet—not yet, dear mother!” exclaimed the 
girl, passionately. ‘‘ What would become of your 
poor Alice, if she were to lose you ?” 

: “And yet I am but a burden on your young 
ife—” 

“* No, no,—a blessing rather !”” 

Alice was right ; labour and toil only ask an object 
—something to love, and care, and work for, to make 
it endurable, and even sweet! And then kissing her 
mother, but saying not a word of all she had to do, 
the girl took off the well preserved hood and cloak 
which had given rise to such unjust animadversions, 
and putting them carefully aside, sat down in a hope- 
ful spirit to her wheel. The dark cloud which had 
hung over her in the morning seemed already break- 
ing, and she could even fancy the blue sky again in 
the distance. 

All that day she only moved from her work to pre- 
pare their simple meals, or wait upon the helpless but 
not selfish invalid, who, but for the eyes of watchful 
love ever bent upon her, would have striven painfully 
to perform many a little duty for herself, rather than 
tax those willing hands, always so ready to labour in 
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her behalf. And when night came, fearing to cause 
that dear mother needless anxiety, Alice lay down 
quietly by her side, watching until she ,had fallen 
asleep ; and then rising noiselessly, returned to her 
endless tasks. And yet, somehow, the harder she 
worked, the more it seemed to grow beneath her 
weary fingers : the real truth of the matter was, she 
had overrated her own powers, and was unaware of 
the much longer time it would take for the completion 
of the labour than she had allowed herself. But it 
was too late to think of all this now; the trial must 
be made, and Heaven, she doubted not, would give her 
strength to go through with it. Oh! happy—thrice 
happy! are they who have deserved to possess this 
pure and child-like faith, shedding its gentle light on 
the darkest scenes of life. 

Morning broke at length over the distant hills; and 
Alice, flinging open the casement, felt refreshed by 
the cool breeze, and gladdened by the hymning of the 





It so happened, that about noon, as she sat spinning 
in the cottage porch, the new landlord passed that 
way on horseback, and was struck with her sad and 
wearied looks,—for of late she had indeed toiled far 
beyond her strength, and this additional fatigue was 
almost too much for her. But still that stern man said 
within himself, ‘It is ever thus with the poor, they 


birds already up and at their orisons ; or exchanged a 
kind good morrow with the peasants going forth to 
their early labour. No wonder that those rough un- 
tutored men, gazing upwards on her pale calm face, 
and listening to her gentle tones, felt a sort of super- 
stitious reverence in their hearts, as though there was 
a blessing in that kindly greeting which boded of 
od. 

othe widow noticed, with that quick-sightedness of 
affection which even the very blind seem gifted with in 
the presence of those they love, that her child looked 

if possible, a thought paler than usual; and for all 
the bright smile that met hers every time Alice, feel- 
ing conscious of her gaze, looked up from her work, 
marked how wearily the heavy eyelids drooped over 
the aching eyes, and yet she never dreamed of the de- 
ception which had been practised in love, to soothé 
and allay her fond anxiety ; and the girl was well con- 
tent that it should be so. 


work hard when actually obliged to do so, and it fs a 
just punishment for their improvidence and idleness at 
other times,—And yet,” he added, a moment after, 35 
he turned his horse’s head, half lingeringly, “ she is 
very young, too.” 

Alice looked up at the sound of retreating footsteps, 
but too late for her to catch that half relenting glance, 
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or it might have encouraged her to ask an extension of 
the time allotted her,—aye, even if it were but one 
single day! but he had passed on ere the timid girl 
could banish from her mind the fearful remembrance 
of his former harshness. 

Another weary day and sleepless night glided on 
thus, and the third evening found her still at her spin- 
ning, with the same smile on her lips, and hope and 
trust in her breast. 

‘*Is there nothing that I can do to help you, my 
Alice?” asked her mother, who grieved to sce her 
obliged to toil so hard. 

‘© Nothing,—unless, indeed, you will tell me some 
tale of old times, as you used to years ago, when I 
was a child.” 

‘* Why you are but a child now,” said the widow, 
with a mournful smile ; and then inwardly comparing 
her lot with that of other girls of the same age, she re- 
lapsed into a train of sad and silent musings, and Alice 
knew that they were sad, by the quivering lip and 
contracted brow. 

“Come, mother dear!” said she, “‘ I am waiting to 
hear your story.” 

And then the widow began to relate some simple 
reminiscences of bygone times, possessing a strange 
interest for that lonely girl, who knew so little of life, 
save in these homely and transient revealings ; falling 
asleep in the midst through weariness, for she ever 
grew weak and exhausted as night came on ; but pre- 
sently awoke again half bewildered. 

“« Where was I, Alice?” asked the invalid gently. 

“ Asleep, dear mother! I was in hopes,” replied her 
companion, with a smile. 

“*Oh! forgive me, I could not help it. 
will not sit up very long?” 

‘© No, no! good night.” 

‘Good night, and God bless you, my child!” said 
the widow ; and a few minutes afterwards Alice was 
again the only wakeful thing in that little cottage, if 

indeed she could be called so with her half-closed 
eyes, and wandering thoughts, although it is true the 
busy fingers toiled on mechanically at their task. The 
very clock ticked with a dull, drowsy sound, and the 
perpetual whizzing of her wheel seemed almost like a 
lullaby. 

Presently the girl began to sing in a low voice, in 
order to keep herself awake, hymns as usual—low, 
plaintive, and soothing ; while the widow heard them 
in her sleep, and dreamed of heaven. But all would 
not do, and she arose at length and walked noiselessly 
up and down the room, trying to shake off the drowsy 
feeling that oppressed and weighed upon her so heavily. 
And then, opening the casement, sat by it to catch the 
cool breath of night upon her fevered brow, and watch 
the myriad stars looking down in their calm and silent 
beauty upon earth. How naturally prayer comes at 
such times as these. Alice clasped her faded hands in- 
voluntarily, and, although no words were uttered, her 
heart prayed! We have called her in our love, pure 
and innocent ; but she of her holier wisdom knew that 
she was but a weak and erring creature after all, and 
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took courage only from remembering that there is 
One who careth even for the very flowers of the field, 
and how much more for the children of earth, But 
gradually as she sat thus in the pale starlight, the 
white lids drooped over the heavy eyes—her hands 
unclasped and sunk slowly and listlessly down ;—the 


-weary and toil-worn frame had found rest at last! 


And then the room seemed filled on a sudden with 
a strange brightness, and where poor Alice had sat erst 
while at her wheel, is an angel with shining hair, and 
raiment white and radiant as a sunbeam ; while another 
bends gently over the slumberer, and looking first at 
her, and then at her companion, smiles pityingly ; and 
the girl smiles, too, in her sleep; and as if still haunted 
by her favourite hymn tunes, sings again very faintly and 
sweetly, until the sounds die lingeringly away at length 
upon the still night air. Fast and noiselessly ply these 
holy ones at their love task, while the whizzing of the 
busy wheel, accompanied by a gentle rushing sound, 
as of wings, alone disturbed the profound silence of 
that little chamber. And now morning broke again 
over the earth, and their mission performed, they have 
sped away to their bright home rejoicingly ! 

Alice awoke trembling from her long and refreshing 
slumber, thinking how she must work doubly hard to 
redeem those lost hours. She drew her wheel towards 
her—she looked wildly at it, rubbing her eyes to be 
sure that she was not still dreaming ; and then gazed 
around the quiet apartment, where all remained just as 
she had left it:—but the task—the heavy task for 
which she had marked out four more weary days and 
nights of toil, and feared even then not having time 
enough to complete it, lay ready finished before her ! 
But after a little time the girl ceasing to wonder, or 
remembering to whom she had prayed on the previous 
night, guided by an unerring instinct, knelt down and 
poured out her full heart in a gush of prayerful 
thanksgiving to Heaven! And we can almost fanc 
the angels standing a little way off, smiling upon each 
other and on her, even as they had done before, and 
rejoicing in their own work. 

We are told in the legend, that from that hour the 
widow and her good and pious child never knew want 
again. It may be that Alice’s employer was pleased 
with her diligence and punctuality ; or the stern land- 
lord shamed out of his prejudices by the unlooked-for 
appearance of the glowing and happy face of his 
youthful tenant, three days before the appointed time, 
with the money ready, and many grateful thanks be- 
side, for what she termed his kindness in waiting so 
long for it; or there was a charm in that web, woven 
by holy hands, which brought Alice many more such 
tasks, with better payment, and longer time to com- 
plete them in. The only thing that makes us sad in 
this simple and beautiful legend is that the age of 
such like miracles should have passed away. And 
yet, fear not, ye poor and suffering children of toil !— 
only be gentle and pure-hearted as that young girl— 
trust as she trusted— pray as she prayed—and be sure 
that Heaven in its own good time will deliver you 

E. Y. 
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THE MANAGER’S EXTINGUISHER; OR, MR BUNN AND “MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS.” 





More than a year has passed, since Mr. Robert Bell (in 
evil hour for him) produced his comedy of ““MorHers 
anv Davcarers,” at Covent Garden Theatre, then 
under the jocund managementof Mr.Bunn. Thecomedy 
was in every respect successful. Many of its scenes 
were cheered throughout, and at the fall of the curtain 
the applause was loud, long and unanimous. The 
author had achieved his happy urpose ; his friends 
might congratulate him on the lad event; the public 
possessed an additional Sere anes id co- 
medy. Such were our thoughts as the curtain dececa! 
ing, the applause rang through the house; when lo! Mr. 
Cooper, stage-manager, stepped forth and announced 
the play for repetition (it was then Tuesday) on—the 
following Saturday! It was immediately obvious to 
the meanest understanding exercised at all in play- 
house doings, that however the public might telish the 
comedy, the manager was determined they should have 
but brief enjoyment of it. The Saturday arrived, but 
with it no “Mothers and Daughters.”’ The comed; 
was never played again. The manager extinguish 
the dramatist. 

Mr. Bell has now published a second edition of his 
play, and with it a narrative of its hapless history in 
the shape of an “ explan preface ;” from which 
we make the subjoined: ‘extracts, that Mr. Bell may, in 
his own graceful, good-humoured way, (‘‘no man bears 
sorrow better,”) relate the disappointments and per- 
plexities that beset a man in an attempt to place his 
comedy upon the stage; and worse—the annoyance 
and injustice that may reward his success. It is bad 
enough—yea, very trying to the philosophy of a 


Christian play-writer—to be damned by the town ; (we 
flatter ourselves that upon this point we may be re- 
ceived as an authority). Far more than irksome is it 
to hear the public—that with all its occasional folly, 
tyranny and ignorance, must still be called the dis- 
cerning,—screaming and roaring at the dramatist, as 
though it would have the manager fling him into the 
pit to be eaten alive for his last iniquity. Dissonant are 
cat-calls, cutting the very heart-strings of an author ; 
disgusting, too, the cry of “ apology” from that fraction 
‘of the insulted town, a Levite talor in the boxes who 
bas come in with an order; humiliating the looks of 
the actors behind, who, relieved of a load of care, pass 
the fallen dramatist with glances of injury; or if, 
indeed, they sympathize with his distress, it is with 
the warmth and fervour of a hangman towards a de- 
funct thief—and that, too, of his own killing. But then 
there is good reason for this. It is a green-room 
axiom, that no damned play ever contained a decent 
part; therefore the audience have very properly re- 
venged the wrong done by the author to the actors. 
And so the damned author, frozen by the a 
almost shrinking from the looks of the ay loor- 
keeper, goes to his bed. He rises the next ays and 
looks into the morning papers, with the same horrid 
interest that a housebreaker may peep into the “ Hue 
and Cry.” Well, all this is terrible enough ; but there 
is no hypocrisy in the condemnation of the town ; you 
are hissed, hooted, yelled, groaned at, with a true 
English frankness. All this is mercy, pou sweet 
remonstrance, when compared with the urbanity of a 
manager, who praises your comedy to the echo one 
moment, and the next, hisses it vigorously in his sleeve. 
Besides, a manager (such things have been done) may 
force the town to swallow a play ; but the town can use 
no such gentle violence on the manager. Mr. Bell was 
called for by the audience, and bowed to them from the 
boxes. In that very minute, when the author’s face 
was radiant with honest triumph, did Mr. Bunn drop 
over him the managerial extinguisher. We shall now 
let Mr. Bell tell his own story :— 


“The fate of ‘Mothers and Daughters’ is unique. It isa 
case per se. Nothing like it ever happened before, and I hope 
nothing like it may ever happen again. And it is solely in the 
desire to prevent it from passing into a precedent, that the ad- 
ventures of this comedy are herein about to be narrated. 

“Some plays have been enthusiastically received by ma- 
nagers, and then turned out of doors by audiences. But here 
is a play which was enthusiastically received by the audience, 
and then turned out of doors by the manager. Some plays have 
unfortunately failed ; but here is a play which succeeded unfor- 
tunately. Managers are generally glad to cultivate the prospect 
of profit held out by a successful novelty ; but here is a case in 
which the manager took considerable pains to prevent the suc- 
cessful novelty from becoming profitable to himself or any body 
else. This last statement, in a commercial country like England, 
(and, of course, it is only in a commercial point of view I have 
any right to suppose it can affect the manager's credit,) will be 
entirely unintelligible. But I beg the courteous reader to bear 
in mind that I do not expect him to understand it. I do not 
understand it myself, and am never likely to be able to under- 
stand it, though I have left no means or methods of investiga- 
tion untried—no avenues of inquiry unexplored—no oracles un- 
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questioned—to obtain a satisfactory explanation of the reason 
why Mr. Bunn treated, not me so ill, but himself. There are 
some things, however, not the less true, merely because they are 
incredible.” 

__The comedy was offered to Mr. Webster, at the 
Haymarket, but Mr. Farren refused the part—an old 
sin this with Mr. Farren—and the piece was taken to 
Mr. Bunn. 

‘* Well—the next scene in this eventful history was St. James’s 
Place. Mr. Bunn had just entered upon the management of 
Covent Garden. It was the only theatre at which this comedy 
could then be produced ; and the only alternative that seemed 
open to me, was either to put the MS. into the fire, or into the 
hands of Mr. Bunn. I decided upon the latter course. Per- 
haps I ought to have preferred the former; but MSS. are so 
slow in their growth, that while they are growing to maturity, 
one is apt to acquire a foolish habit of hoping a better fate for 
them. Mr. Bunn’s approval of the play was no less emphatic 
than Mr. Webster’s. I had the managers with me at all events, 
and it seemed as if Fortune could never weary of doing me good 
offices in every direction, except that which led to the critical 
sanction of Mr. Farren. 

“« Strangely enough, Mr. Bunn had no sooner read the co- 
medy, than he arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Farren was 
the only actor who could do justice to the character of Lord 
Merlin; and, before he had communicated with me on the 
subject, he actually offered him an engagement for the two 
months of the Haymarket recess, to appear in this very part | 
Mr. Bunn was, of course, ignorant of Mr. Farren’s judgment in 
the matter. But in any case Mr. Farren could not come. He 
had provincial engagements. 

“It is worthy of note, that both managers, men of experience 
and observation, thought the character peculiarly suited to Mr. 
Farren; but that Mr. Farren, to use the green-room phrase; 
could not see himself in it. If actors were never to play parts: 
except such parts as they could see themselves in beforehand, 
they would do themselves great injustice. True genius must 
create as well as embody. 

“Mr. Bunn confessed frankly to me that he felt the want of 
Mr. Farren in this part, a terrible difficulty. But as there are 
different aspects to the same humanity, and different modes of 
presenting and yet preserving the same truth, I did not think it 
an insuperable difficulty. I thought it possible that a comedy 
might be played without Mr. Farren; by which I hope nobody 
will suppose that I undervalue Mr. Farren’s conspicuous abi- 
lities. I merely drew that inference frém the fact that comedies 
had been produced on the English stage before Mr. Farren’s 
time, and from the presumption that they might continue to be 
produced even in time tocome. I thought that, as there was 
@ serious side to the character of Lord Merlin, as well as a comic 
one, and as, indeed, there lay a very grave purpose at the bot- 
tom, an actor of a totally opposite cast might bring out the 
expression of the portrait as justly, although, perhaps, not so 
effectively, as Mr. Farren. I ventured to suggest this to Mr. 
Bunn. 

“The comedy was now handed over to the stage-manager. 
It was a step nearer to the green-room. It had arrived in 
the theatre, and been read by Mr. Bartley—upon whose judg- 
ment I place especial stress—who literally pronounced a pa- 
negyric upon it. Certainly there never was a play had so many 
cheering and unexceptionable and influential omens in its favour. 
Had I been skilled in astrology, I might have begun to suspect 
that my lucky star was shining too brightly. 

“Mr. Bartley had but one misgiving. What was to be done 
with Lord Merlin? There was but one individual on the stage 
who could realize the author’s precise intention; and that indi- 
vidual was Mr. Farren! Mr. Bartley’s impression on this point 
was so strong, that he could hardly credit the fact that Mr. 
Farren held a different opinion ; he seemed to think that it was 
like Mr. Farren differing from Mr. Farren. But so it was; 
and there was no help for it. It was suggested that Mr. 
Vandenhoff should be requested to read the part. This was, if 
you please, a leap in the dark. The character was out of his 
usual way, But I have great faith in what may be done by a 
map of superior attainments when he applies himself to a new 
pursuit. I was not disappointed in the sequel; and if the 
comedy had not been strangled in its cradle, Mr. Vandenhoff 
would have ably vindicated the propriety of an experiment which 
I cannot sufficiently thank him for having undertaken. 
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“In the meanwhile Mr. Bartley expressed considerable hesi- 
tation about the cast generally. He was obliging enough to 
say that the comedy required a much stronger cast than the re- 
sources of the theatre could command: that it wanted such 
actors as Elliston, Munden, and others of that day; and, with a 
friendly zeal for which I am bound to be grateful, he advised me 
to reconsider the prudence of bringing it out under such circum- 
stances. He assured me that instead of running thirty or forty 
nights, as, properly cast, it ought to run, it would probably not 
live beyond fifteen or twenty. Irefer to Mr. Bartley’s judicious 
counsel, because it is due to him to acknowledge the soundness 
of his advice ; and also for the sake of showing that I voluntarily 
incurred the risk of running only fifteen or twenty nights, pre- 
suming the comedy to succeed on the first night, which was the 
great risk after all.” 


Mr. Farren may very fairly be charged by Mr. Bell 
with the ill-fortune of his comedy. It was the actor’s 
duty to the author, the manager, and the town to play 
the part. Whilst, however, our stage is so lamentably 
deficient in acting talent, the author must ever be at 
the mercy of the players. In France, for instance, 
Mr. Bell would have met with no difficulty. For this 
reason,—every theatre has actors quite as good as 
Mr. Farren, and some with whom it would be the ex- 
cess of the ridiculous to make any comparison. Paris 
has, at least, twenty Messrs. Farren :— 

“Tt was a heavy trouble to me that, whichever way I turned, 
this image of Mr. Farren rose up before me, with that jaunty, 
pinched, old-gentlemanly air, so familiar to the public, and 
which seemed in every body’s imagination the exact ideal of 
Lord Merlin. Even Mr. Vandenhoff at rehearsal looked as if 
he had been bewitched into a sort of wraith of the absent come- 
dian ;—and people cracked spectral jokes about him, which had 
something of the ghastly effect of blue lights let in upon a scene 
of high comedy. Nothing could be more humorously dismal. 
The figure haunted me incessantly, and its sharp, licorous tones 
every now and then seemed to ring through the dialogue. There 
was no getting rid of it. I tried all sorts of exorcisms in vain. 
The Presence, like an ill-omened bird, brooded over the play to 
the last. All this was well enough, or ill enough, through the 
twilight rehearsals, on the dim, shadowy stage at noon, when, 
whatever scanty light there was could only struggle in obliquely 
through strange loops in the roof; but it was to be hoped that 
this night-mare, or day-mare, would vanish in the broad lustre 
of the lighted theatre, when the heart of the merry audience 
would be stirred by eager expectation, and the action to be 
realized, whatever might be the issue, would at least have the 
advantage of being developed in shapes too palpable to admit of 
any disturbing influences. I thought I was safe here, at all 
events, and that Mr. Vandenhoff’s Lord Merlin would be a 
portrait so individual and distinct, and, above all, so unlike Mr. 
Farren, that nobody could trace in it—or in the character as 
rendered by Mr. Vandenhoff—any of Mr. Farren’s peculiar and 
dissimilar lineaments. I was mistaken. Like the grisly head 
of Winter in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, the eyes of Mr. 
Farren glared upon me through Lord Merlin, move where I 
would; and as invisible ink gives out precisely the same purport, 
no matter by whose hand it is held to the fire, so Lord Merlin 
was still Mr. Farren, let who would assume the costume and 
“speak the speech.’ The critics unanimously declared that they 
saw Mr. Furren all through the part. Their unanimity on this 
point was so remarkable, that one might almost suspect it to 
have been got up by concert or stratagem.” 

We now come to the reading and the rehearsals— 
it had four—of the comedy. Under the management 
of Mr. Macready, it would have been rehearsed every 
day for a month; and the actors would have been 
made to act their parts every morning, that the author 
might have had some notion of the way in which they 
intended to use him at night. 

* Let us now conduct the comedy with-all due honours into 
the green room. The company are assembled. Mr. Bartley 
reads the play. Every body concerned entertains the stranger 


with the most cordial good-will. All the scenes tell successfully 
(a good omen) on the habitual nerves of the listeners. The 
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parts are cast and distributed; and the pleasant group, with 
their various fluctuating anticipations, break up like a flight of 
birds. This was on Saturday, January 14th, 1843. 

“To those who are acquainted with the preparations requisite 
for putting a five-act comedy on the stage, with any reasonable 
hope of success, it is needless to observe that some little time 
is necessary for study, and for such a number of rehearsals as 
will enable the performers not only to master the finesse of the 
dialogue (to say nothing about character), but to acquire acer- 
tain degree of fluency in its delivery—that fluency which is the 
life-blood of acted comedy. But to those who are not familiar 
with stage mysteries, it may be as well to add, that the time 
usually consumed in these preliminaries (as essential for the 
actors as the author), is about a month or six weeks, according 
to circumstances. In France, where these matters are much 
better ordered, a still longer period is devoted to this purpose. 

“ Some notion of the care that was bestowed upon this comedy 
may be formed from the circumstance, thatit had rour rehear- 
sals between the day when it was read in the green-room, and 
the night of its production on the stage; and some of these re- 
hearsals, too, were scrambled for amongst a mob of people who 
were trying to hurry forward, in the same helter-skelter way, a 
tumultuous opera of such multitudinous magnificence, that it 
must have put the printer to his wits’ end to squeeze its descrip- 
tive particulars into a double play-bill! To suppose that any 
actors could be ready to do justice to a new play, or to them- 
selves, at such short notice, would be preposterous ; but in this 
case, where some of the characters did not sit quite easily upon 
the performers, the utmost that could be hoped for was to es- 
cape a complete and disgraceful failure. How much praise, then, 
is due to the artists who, under such circumstances, carried the 
play triumphantly through its perilous ordeal ? 

“* «Mothers and Daughters’ was produced on Tuesday, 24th 
January, and the play-bill of that day was filled with announce- 
ments-up to the following Saturday. This is a significant fea- 
ture in the case. If Mr. Bunn intended to give the comedy the 
smallest chance of success, he would have left room for its repe- 
tition, while the impression it made was yet fresh. But he 
never intended that it should succeed ; for reasons like those 
which made Dr. Johnson sleep without a night-cap—reasons 
which shall never be revealed to the remotest posterity, and 
which nobody will ever take the trouble to inquire into. 

“(The representation was entirely successful. All the news- 
papers, with their infinite shades of critical opinion, agreed 
upon this point. The reception was in the highest degree 
gratifying to everybody—except the manager. He was the 
only digsentient in the house. 

“Mr. Bunn arrived just before the close of the performance. 
He was in time for the clamorous applause that crowned the 
final efforts of the, performers ; and before he retired from his 
box, the play—agreeably to the arrangements previously made 
—was announced for repetition on the following Saturday. 
The audience were evidently taken by surprise at such an ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented postponement of a successful 
drama, and cried out for its repetition on the following night. 
Their enthusiasm was drowned by the fiddles. 

“It might, perhaps, be said, that the play bill ought not to be 
taken as conclusive evidence of the manager's intention not to 
repeat the comedy before Saturday, as he could have easily dis- 
placed the entertainments announced for the intervening nights, 
had the reception of the comedy seemed to him such as would 
warrant him in doing so; but it is quite clear that he really did 
not mean to displace those entertainments under any circum- 
stances, simply because he did not leave his box until the stage- 
manager had already acted upon the arrangement laid down in 
the bill, so that he could not have averted the fulfilment of that 
arrangement, unless, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, he could have 
been in two places at once. 

“« The comedy was found too lengthy in representation, and 
the following Thursday was appointed for the purpose of effect- 
ing the necessary curtailments, the company being called toge- 
ther by Mr. Bunn for that purpose. 

‘«In the meanwhile, the playbill of Wednesday was issued 
with this announcement :—‘ The New Comedy of ‘* Mothers and 
Danghters’’ having been successful, will be repeated on the 
following Saturday.’ Here at least was an acknowledgment, 
churlish enough to be sure, that the comedy was successful. 
On Wednesday, however, some new light broke in upon the 
manager, and the playbill of Thursday came out with this 
startling advertisement, in place of that which had previously 
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appeared :—‘ The new and successful Comedy of ‘* Mothers and 
Daughters ’’ will be repeated three times a week.’ Here then 
was a comedy postponed for four days after its first appearance, 
and in the interval announced for repetition three times a week ; 
as if, during the period of its withdrawal, it had somehow con- 
trived to increase its power of attraction. But the flattering 
promise of the playbill was only designed to hoax the public— 
not the author. I was very soon undeceived. It was evident, 
from an interview I had with Mr. Bunn on the Thursday, that 
he was in the meshes of a dilemma of his own creating ; and 
that he would have acted more candidly if he had never an- 
nounced the comedy for repetition at all—more honestly, if he 
lnad never put it into rehearsal. It was plain to see that he 
had calculated all along on the failure of the play ; that he had 
so to speak, made a sort of provision for its failure; that he 
was disappointed by its success, for which, in fact, he had 
made no provision ; and that, expert as he is in strategy, he 
really did not know how to extricate himself from this comical 
embarrassment. There was clearly nothing to be done in the 
way of argument: sundry expedients were thrown out, but 
they were dispersed like dust in a whirlwind; and so the in- 
terview ended, Mr. Bunn promising to communicate with me 
as soon as he had resolved upon his plans. 

“‘T never heard from Mr. Bunn again. I might have waited 
till Doomsday, had I waited for any further communication. 

“‘The announcement that the comedy would be repeated 
three times a-week, remained in the bills on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. On Monday, it was changed to ‘ Due notice 
will be given of the next performance of the Comedy of 
“ Mothers and Daughters.’ This‘ due notice’ is still ‘due.’ 
For three or four days longer the amiable fiction was repub- 
lished; and then the name of the comedy was finally dropped 
out altogether.” 


‘We now come to the law of the matter. Mr. Bell, 
with characteristic spirit, which deserves the commen- 
dation and gratitude of all who may henceforth trust 
five-act comedies to certain managers, resolved to call 
Mr. Bunn to account. 

“The substantive question here is this: Whether a manager 
is justified in withdrawing a play which the public has approved, 
and the success of which, on its first representation, he has 
himself acknowledged in his bills ? 

“«T felt that, even if I were indifferent to the assertion of 
any personal reputation involved in the sudden death of a suc- 
cessful play, this was a question I had no right to compromise. 
It appeared to me that ah obvious principle of common justice 
had been recklessly violated, and that I should be in some sort 
particeps criminis if I submitted to it. To acquiesce in a wrong 
is to confirm and consummate it. I resolved not to submit, but 
to bring this question to issue at any sacrifice. * * * * * 

“« My object was not to recover pecuniary damages from Mr. 
Bunn, but to vindicate the principle he had outraged. This 
vindication would have been complete in the reproduction of the 
comedy, and its repetition for a few nights, simply to show that 
a play which was successful on its first representation is entitled 
to a longer trial and a further test. I gave this alternative to 
Mr. Bunn, and at last he embraced it ; but by a very remarkable 
coincidence, just as he agreed to reproduce the comedy, the 
theatre was suddenly shut up by the proprietors! 

“‘Nothing now remained but to remove it from ‘Common- 
Garden’ to the Common Pleas. While the necessary steps 
were taking for this purpose, I was informed that there was a 
prospect of one of the large houses coming into Mr. Bunn’s 
hands in the winter—that the pear was in fact ripening for him 
—and that in such an event, he would at once bring out the 
comedy. I was very willing to abide the issue, and waited 
patiently. The pear ripened sure enough, and Mr. Bunn be- 
came lessee of Drury Lane. Now was the time for the re- 
demption of his undertaking. But, unless it were to be set to 
music, or reduced to a ballet of action, there was no earthly 
visible means by which this play—embracing only about ten 
characters—could be represented at the great national eatablish- 
ment, 

«Where Garrick trod and Grisi lives to dance.’ 

“Of course, all expectation was now at an end; and Mr. 
Bunn being unable to produce the comedy, which he professed 
himself exceedingly anxious to do, offered to make a statement 
to that effect, in which the principle I sought to establish 
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should be clearly acknowledged ; confirming this acknowledg- 
ment and submission by relinquishing all claim upon the acting 
right in the comedy, and by paying, in addition to all the legal 
expenses incurred, a small sum towards the cost of publication. 
As I have a strong aversion to settling by law any matters that 
can be as effectually and more simply adjusted by reason, and 
as this statement explicitly grants the whole question at issue, 
so that the case can never be referred to hereafter as a precedent 
to the injury of others, I made no hesitation in accepting the 
proposed amende. I believe I have rendered better service to 
the interests of dramatic literature in accepting this statement, 
than I could have done by making a hostile demonstration in a 
court of law, by which I might have obtained a larger personal 
indemnification, but with a less satisfactory admission of the 
general principle at stake.” 


In this we quite with Mr. Bell. All drama- 
tists are indebted to him for the manly vindication of 
a principle which involves their very professional 
existence. Indeed, the Dramatic Authors’ Society is, 
it is said, touched with such admiration and gratitude 
towards Mr. Bell for his persevering championship of 
their rights, that it is reported—though we do not 
youch for the truth of the rumour—they propose to 
strike a gold medal, and award it to the author of 
‘* Mothers and Daughters,” in honour of the occasion. 
The act will only be worthy of the body! We have 
now to find room for Mr. Bunn’s apology for the use 
of the extinguisher :— 

“The only liberty I have used with Mr. Bunn’s letter is the 
omission of two or three complimentary phrases, which shed a 
sort of opal light upon the transaction without making it a 
whit more clear. This letter was addressed to my solicitor. 

“* Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
“¢Jan, 3, 1844. 
«¢My Dear Sir, 

‘4 Regretting, as I do, the disappointment created by the 
non-repetition of Mr. Bell’s comedy of ‘Mothers andDaughters,”’ 
I beg to repeat that it arose from no want of merit in the 
comedy itself (of which I entertained the same opinion I have 


ever expressed, that it is one of our best of modern comedies), 


but is entirely to be attributed to the crippled state ofthe 
theatre, and the impossibility of doing it justice by those means 
which previous failures had left in my hands. 

“'« The best opinion I can give you of Mr. Bell’s comedy is, 
that I would have done it this season at Drury Lane, if I pos- 
sessed a company capable of doing it justice. 

“««T am most happy in putting sn end to the litigation be-~ 
tween Mr. Bell and myself, by the payment of £50 towards 
the expenses incurred by Mr. Bell in printing the comedy, as 
well as his legal expenses, and of ceding to him the entire 
right of representing that comedy. 

‘**7 do this, not merely to express my sense of Mr. Bell’s 
forbearance throughout all :the unpleasantry which has arisen, 
but my highest appreciation of his gentlemanly conduct, &c., 
&e. f 

“«Tf I knew how, either to Mr. Bell himself, or to the 
marite of his comedy, I; could offer higher tribute, I would 

lo $0. 
eae Yoles, &e. 


“6S, Abbott, Eaq.,/&e. &c.’” 
Mr. Bell truly observes :— 
“Under any circ&mstances, an English comedy ought to be 
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received with reasonable indulgence. The attempt, always at- 
tended with great difficulties, is now more difficult than ever. 
Both the stage and the people are out of joint for this sort of 
production in its pure integrity. People are growing too carped 
with care—too worldly—too sectarian for the gauds of the play- 
house. And you cannot carve Closet Comedies out of the 
maxims of political economy, doctrinal discussions, or the tra- 
ditions of the Tract Societies. Be gentle, then, O Reader, 
with this comedy, which, intended for the Stage, is condemned 
to haunt the earth for a time in the shape of a book ; receive it 
less for what it is than for what it might have been; and, since 
Mr. Bunn would not act it, confer upon the author the immortal 
satisfaction of acting it yourself—that is to say, mentally, not 
corporeally. He only laments that he cannot supply you, in 
addition to the book, with a complete mental wardrobe, and a 
superb state of intellectual interiors to help out ‘the flattering 
illusion 1” 

We have dwelt upon this subject at some length, for 
two reasons. It was due to the literary character, 
spirited conduct, and withal “forbearance” (to quote 
Mr. Bunn) of Mr. Bell, who, we repeat, has earned 
the thanks of all dramatists, present and to come. It 
may also be useful as a lesson of patience to those 
who, still unwarned, will nevertheless dare the perils of 
agreen-room. At the present time, the drama is in a 
sad plight; and yet we could hardly quote a stronger 
instance of the indestructibility of the dramatic spirit, 
than by stating the fact, that one hundred and fourteen 
of our fellow subjects have each sent in a comedy, in 
the hope of carrying off the prize, at the Haymarket 
Theatre! A prize of five hundred pounds for the best 
English comedy! The town was at first aghast at the 
reckless munificence of the offer. Alas! what is the 
remuneration to that of the actor, who, in that gold- 
bought play, may earn his income of from two to three 
thousand per annum ? f 

However, let it not be thou: at we would depre- 
ciate the offer of Mr. Wetster ; certainly not. We 
rejoice at.the prospect of an English comedy ousting 
from the Haymarket bill two or three of the imbecili- 
ties “‘from the French” that ordinarily disfigure it. 
We cannot willingly give up the hope of better days 
for the stage: it may yet recover from the ignorant 
von of the law, which, only last session, relaxed 
the bow-string when the Dramatic Muse was almost in 
articulo mortis. We have, however, no faith in the 
patronage of the aristocracy. Their one theatre is the 
Opera, as they sufficiently proved when. Mr. Macready 
made a gallant stand for the drama both at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. A newspaper,’ devoted to 
the daily doings of fashion, published, a week or two 
since, a list of the patrons of the Queen’s Theatre. 
What a House of Peers! Everybody, from the “iron 
Duke” to the crotchety ex-chancellor, has a box; not, 
we think, so much out of devotion to the music and 
dancing, as to prove to the world an enlarged benevo- 
lence towards the stranger; for what high names— 
with one or two bright exceptions—gemmed the private- 
box list last year at Drury Lane? 
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Tue Various Writixos or Cornetivs Matnews. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. London: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

We believe that Mr. Mathews is almost unknown on 

this side of the Atlantic. This is not as it should be; 

for his writings, very various in their character, have 
the stamp and impress of bold, original speaking, He 
has one distinguishing characteristic of an independent 
mind ; he does not shrink from telling America the 
truth, though at the certainty of wounding her self- 
love, and what she deems her interests in the reckless 
use of the literary labours of other nations. On the 
question of literary copyright, Mr, Mathews has, we 
believe, stood the foremost champion of the rights of 
mind ; has turned from no opportunity of reading to 
his countrymen a bitter yet a wholesome lesson of truth; 
has shown to them the injustice they commit upon the 
original intellect of America, in their wholesale and most 
unscrupulous piracy of the books of English authors ; 
for how, indeed, is the native writer—let him work 
ever so cheaply—to obtain the ear of the public, when 
the American bookseller, like the vender of brooms in 

Joe Miller, steals his books readymade? What is the 

consequence of this state of things on the readers of 

America? Mr, Mathews answers and says, ‘ A repu- 

tation rises with us like the voice of one shouting for 

help from the midst of breakers and stormy seas, It 
stands, if it stand at all, a sea-tower that rocks at 
every heaving of the mighty element which it would 
fain master and overawe. From a variety of causes, 

(but chiefly one which will be found urged at sufficient 

length hereafter, i. e. the copyright question,) a good 

name in literature is the least stable of all things that 
take root in the human mind in this vast Republican 

Confederacy. Beyond this, nothing can be less clearly 

defined than the position which good men and bad 

men should occupy. In the great conflict of voices, 
there are none to be heard above the tumult, saying 
who shall be master and who man, There is scarcely 

a journal in America of sufficient authority in criti- 

cisms to have its word taken as a warrant for the 

investment of a crown-piece. In this sceptreless 
anarchy the country swarms with pretenders, prophets, 
false critics, and false men !”” 

Indeed, ‘‘ these be bitter words,”"—and not the 
words, be it remembered, half shrewish, half flippant, 
of a Mrs. Trollope,—not the judgment of Charles 
Dickens, who, more than any other writer, tested the 
thin-skinnedness of the Americans ; for what they 
could find fault with in that charming, cordial volume, 
the American Notes, it has puzzled us greatly to dis- 
cover. To be sure, Dickens, with all the energy of 
his large heart, denounces slavery; for which sin, we 
once heard an American, in his wrathful condemna- 
tion of all literary writers, express a particular desire 
to assist at the hanging of Boz. Not that the man 
was wholly insensible of the influence and graces of 
literature; certainly not, inasmuch as, coming from 
the Southern States, he expressed a conviction that the 
readiest welcome would be given to any English writer 
who would come and ‘just puff em up a little, 
However, to return to Mr. Mathews. 


Welike him for his nationality—for his bold, manly 
outspeaking. It is such men as he who, sooner or 
later, must force his countrymen to do an act of jus- 
tice, not only towards every other country, but to 
America herself. ‘‘ The problem of literature in 
America—what it shall be—in what forms, and to 
what effect,” is, indeed, an interesting question, 
‘* The only claim the author makes,” says Mr. Ma- 
thews, speaking of himself, “is, that he has been no 
truer to the soil than the green tree: that is, that he 
has not shown himself entirely insensible to the silent 
influences of time and country among which he has 
grown to be an author at all. Whatever decisions 
await these humble labours, he cannot but hope that a 
cheerful and fruitful hour is at hand. Literature, a 
patient youth, sits now on the verge of the horizon, in 
silence and obscurity, and waiting the summons to as- 
cend the sky, and become a new dispenser of blessed 
light to the world !”’ 

Mr. Mathews appeals to criticism, under the various 
guise of poet, romance-writer, novelist, dramatist, and 
essayist. With powers that enable him to fulfil most of 
these missions with use to the world, and ‘dignity to 
himself, he is, doubtless, less successful as a writer of 
comedies. His poetry is distinguished by a certain 
healthy ruggedness of style, a freshness of thought, 
that smacks of the virgin soil of the backwoods. 
There is no miminy-piminy work in his verse ; he goes 
right forward to his purpose, and fulfils it like a man. 
There is no elegant hesitation—no dallying with small 
conceits—no conventional phrase-work ; but all is in- 
formed with vigorous, downright thinking. In our 
last, we quoted a few stanzas from his poems On 
Man in the Republic, which, we think, will bear 
out this opinion... Wakondah, the Master of Life, 
would afford many other instances of a high, energetic 
faculty. We shall be glad to find the author, in his 
own words, ‘“ borne forward by something of the 
friendly impulse that grows. from favour,” to the con- 
clusion of his task. *. 


Behemoth; a Legend of" the Mound- Builders, 
is a short romance, conducted with skill as to the 
mere mechanism of the story, and coloured by an ima- 
gination that has studied external nature in her most 
beautiful aspects. ‘It was the main design of the 
author,” he says, ‘‘ to make the gigantic relics which 
are found scattered throughout this continent, sub- 
servient to the purposes of the imagination. He has, 
therefore, dared to evoke a mighty creature from the 
earth, and striven to clothe it with.life and motion. 
Coeval with this, the great race that yreceded the red 
men, as the possessors of our contintnt, have been 
called into being.” Hence, we have Behemoth in its 
huge terrors, threatening the cities & the Mound- 
builders, with their attempts by force aid cunning to 
destroy the monstrous mischief. The whole ao 
with an exception to be afterwards alludéd to, is wel 
sustained, and carries the reader, with fixed attention, 
to the end. In the following, Behemoth ‘s !ntroduce 
with much effect :— 


f the home- 
‘* All was hushed and silent save the gentle tread 
ward-tending people. The mourning relatives of the dead had 
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lulled into a temporary calm their troublous feelings, and wept 
with composure. The spirit of peace was over all. Suddenly 
a shrill voice was heard to cry, ‘He comes! he comes!’ It 
proceeded from a child, who, unobserved, had climbed to the 
upper window of one of the stone observatories. The multitude 
were arrested by the voice, and, turning to the quarter from 
which it issued, saw the finger of the alarmist pointing to a 
body of woods which lay a short distance west from the path 
which they were taking to their homes. As at the bidding of a 
god, the whole people, with one accord, swerved round and 
gazed towards the forest, and there they beheld—Behemoth. 
Fixed in an attitude of astonishment and dread, they stood 
gazing—and still gazing upon the spectacle—a boundless and 
motionless ry of faces. It was near the sunset. Over- 
head, in its level light, a grey bald eagle, just flown from its 
neighbouring eyry, hung poised in wonder, as if turned to stone 
by the novel sight of so vast a creature. Inits motionless sus- 
pension, it seemed as if sculptured from the air, while its wings 
were gilded, like some remains of the old statuaries, by the 
golden touch of the sun. 

‘* Visible above the woods, moving heavily through the sea of 
green leaves, like leviathan in the deep, appeared the dark and 
prodigious form of the Mastodon; an awful ridge rolling like a 
billow, along the tops of the pine and cedar which grew beneath 
him. The boundless bulk moved through the trembling ver- 
dure, like an island which, in some convulsion of nature, shifts 
itself along the surface of the sea. The forest shook as he ad- 
vanced, while its scared and barbarous denizens, the prairie 
wolf, the gopher, and the panther, skulked silently away. 

** As yet his whole mighty frame was not visible. Even amid 
the trepidation and fear of the Mound-builders, a curiosity 
sprang up to behold the sum of his vast proportions; to see at 
ouce before them and near at hand the actual dimensions of that 
shape whose shadowy outlines had, when first seen, wrought in 
them effects so boundless and disastrous. 

** Occasionally as the Mastodon glided along, a green tree- 
top wavered for a moment in the wind, leaned forward into the 
air—end fell to the earth as if pushed from its hold by the chance- 
exerted strength of the great brute. Again, they heard a crash, 
and a giant oak which had just now lorded it over its fellows was 
snapped from its stem and cast far forth over the tops of the 
forest. His very breath stirred the leaves till they trembled, 
and every step of his march denoted, by some natural appear- 
ance, the possession of monstrous and fearful power. 

“ After stalking through a large tract of woodland without 
allowing any greater portion of his bulk to become apparent, he 
wheeled through the forest and descending into a wooded valley 
disappeared, each step reverberating along earth with a deep 
and hollow sound. It was a long time ere the Mound-buildera 
resumed their old, homeward progress, and when they did, it 
was with alarmed and cheerless spirits. The awe of the great 
shadow was upon them. Now more than ever they felt the 
folly of gainsaying or attempting to withstand a power which 
shrouded itself in a form so vast and inaccessible.”” 


Bokulla, a chief of the Mound-builders, marshals 
his forces against Behemoth, who scatters them like 
sand before a hurricane :— 


“‘The army halted and stood gazing. The giant beast 
seemed to be sporting with the ocean. For a moment he 
plunged into it, and swimming out a league with his head and 
lithe proboscis reared above the waters, spouted forth a sea of 
clear, blue fiuid toward the sky, ascending to the very cloud, 
which returning, brightened into innumerable rainbows, large 
and small, and spanned the ocean. Again he cast his huge bulk 
along the main, and lay, island-like, floating in the soft middle 
sun, basking in its ray, and presenting, in the grandeur and vast- 
ness ef his repose, a monumental image of Eternal Quiet. 
Bronze nor marble have ever been wrought into sculpture as 
grand and sublime as the motionless shape of that mighty 
brute resting on the sea. 

«* Even at the remote distance from which they viewed him they 
could catch at times through the ocean spray the sparkle of his 
small and burning eye. Once it seemed for a moment steadily 
fixed upon their host as it stood out conspicuously on the height, 
and, abandoning his gambols, Behemoth urged his bulky frame 
toward the land. Breasting the mighty surges which his own 
motion created, he sought the shore, and os he came up majes- 
tically from the water, a chasm ensued as if the Pacific shrunk 
from its limits. With a gurgling tumult the subsiding waves 


rashed into the broad hollow, and continued to eddy about its 
vortex.’” 7 


Bokulla alone tracks the steps of Behemoth to his 
rocky fastness :— 

“« Amid these great elements of nature, Bokulla beheld the 
motions of the Mastodon as he trode the earth in gigantic 
sway; and thought swelled upon tumultuous thought, as waves 
that break over each other in the middle ocean, at each step of 
that unparalleled and majestic progress. What wonder, if at 
that moment he deemed the great creature before him unassail- 
able and immortal? Behemoth passed onward, and for the first 
time in many hours was lost to the gaze of the chieftain, as he 
entered a dark gap in a great mountain-range far to the cast. 
Intent on the daring and venturous purpose which had drawn 
him forth into the wilderness, he descended from his lofty sta- 
tion, and shaped his course to the barriers within which the un- 
conquered brute had passed. With incredible labour he toiled 
over a thousand obstacles ; clambering high mountains, plodding 
through gloomy valleys, and compassing, by contrivance some- 
times, sometimes by sheer strength, broad streams, he found 
himself at length, as the night approached, fixed on a lofty ridge, 
whence his eye fell upon a spacious amphitheatre of meadow, 
completely shut in by rocks and mountains, save at a single nar- 
row cut or opening. In the centre of this he beheld Behemoth 
couchant (his head turned toward the chieftain himself) like a 
sublime image of stone in the middle of a silent lake. Bokulla 
exhibited no symptoms of terror or trepidation, and the benst 
lay motionless and quiet. Great emotions filled the breast of the 
chieftain as he looked upon the Mastodon reposing in this 
fortified solitude. He closely scrutinized the, whole circle of 
mountains, and took an accurate survey of the gate which led out 
into the open country beyond. Among other circumstances, he 
observed large hollows, here and there, in different quarters of 
the plain, as if worn there by the constant habitation of Behe- 
moth; and also, that as the wind sighed through the branches 
of trees that stood in its centre and along its border, the Masto- 
don moved up and down the amphitheatre with a slow and gentle 
motion, as if soothed by the sound.” 


The opening to this ‘‘ spacious amphitheatre” the 
Mound-builders, with incredible toil, wall up. Behe- 
moth is caught, as in a trap, and perishes with 
hunger :— 

“ The Mound-builders, who overlooked the structure, trem- 
bled for its safety, but it stood stiff, and the shock caused Behe- 
moth to recoil discomfited, while the earth shook with the weight 
and violence of the motion. Over and over again these assaults 
were repeated, always with the same result. Wearied with the 
attempt, the Mastodon desisted, and returned to feed upon the 
diminished pasturage, which he had before deserted. He had 
soon browsed on it to its very roots, and began to feed on the 
commoner grass and weeds, scarcely palatable. Ina day these 
had all vanished, and he turned to the trees which were here 
and there scattered over the meadow. These he devoured, 
foliage, limb, and trunk. In a few days they were wholly ex- 
hausted, and the enclosed plain was reduced to a desert—pas- 
tureless, herbless, and treeless. 

“The impatience and wrath of Behemoth now knew no 
bounds. He saw no possible mode of escape from this dreary 
and foodless waste. Around and around the firm colosseum 
which enclosed him, he rushed, maddened, bellowing, and 
foaming. 

“ At times, in his fury, he pushed up the almost perpendi- 
cular sides of the mountains, and recoiled, bringing with him 
shattered fragments of rock and large masses of earth, with fear- 
ful force and swiftness. Around and around he again galloped 
and trampled, shaking the very mountains with his ponderous 
motions, and filling their whole circuit with his terrible howlings 
and cries. The Mound-builders who stood upon the wall, and 
on different parts of the mountains, shrunk back affrighted and 
awe-stricken before the deadly glare of his eye, and the fearful 
and agonizing sound of his voice. 

“« Day by day he became more furious, and his roar assumed 
a more touching and dreadful sharpness. All sustenance was 
gone from the plain; the whole space within his reach furnished 
nothing but rocks and earth, for he had already drunk the stream 
dry to its channel. 

“« The mighty brute was perishing of hunger in the centre of 
his prison, 
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“« His strength was now too far wasted to admit of the violent 
and gigantic efforts which he had at first made to escape from 
the famine-stricken enclosure, and he now stalked up and down 
its barren plain, uttering awful and heart-rending cries. Some 
of the Mound-builders who heard them, and who saw the agonies 
and sufferings of Behemoth, although he had been their most 
cruel enemy, could not refrain from tears. So universal is hu- 
manity in its scope, that it can feel for everything that has life.’ 


The author has endeavoured to vary these powerfully 
descriptive scenes with touches of humour in the 
person of a simple-witted ass, named Kluckhatch. 
He is, however, a blot upon the story; a nuisance 
whilst alive, and his funeral ‘‘ performed,” as the un- 
dertakers say, in the very worst taste. 

The Career of Puffer Hopkins is the longest, and, 
apparently, the best considered story of the volume 
before us. The history of Hopkins, as it seems to us, 
is chosen merely as a vehicle to show American cha- 
racter as abounding in New York; and to deli- 
neate scenes—a little Men es of course—of 
common occurrence in that capital. As to the stor 
itself, it is confused and unsatisfactory. People flit 
here and there without sufficient end or aim. How- 
ever, ere we criticise this defect, let us introduce the 
reader ,to “ Puffer Hopkins, a trading orator.” 

Mr. Hopkins has not long delivered himself of his 
maiden oration, and is thus addressed by Hobble- 
shank :— 


“©You're a young professional trader in politics and pa- 
triotism ; a beginner—just opened to-night with your first 
speech, and a fresh assortment of apostrophes and gesticulations. 
I know you are new in the business, for when you spoke of Hea- 
ven and eternal justice, you looked at the audience. Very green, 
my boy ; an old spouter, in such a case, always rolls his eyeballs 
back under their lids, and smells of the chandelier, which is 
much better, although the odor isn’t pleasant.’ 

“* A mere ’prentice at the business, I confess myself,’ an- 
awered Puffer. 

“ * T wish you would bear in mind, too,’ continued his whim- 
sical adviser, ‘when you address a mixed audience, and have oc- 
casion to speak of the majesty of the people, that the esta- 
blished rule is, not to stare at any individual dirty face in the 
middle of the crowd, but to look away off, beyond the crowd en- 
tirely ; as if you discovered what you're speaking about in some 
remote suburb with which they have nothing to do. Do you 
understand me?’ 

“««T tink I do,’ replied Puffer; ‘ but isn’t there generally 
some placid gentleman or other, who comes to the meeting 
early, and plants himself in front of the platform at a pro- 
per distance, with the praiseworthy purpose of having the 
speaker lay out all his strength in gazing at him, and moving his 
bowels and understanding? I used to think so—and have tried 
it more than once ; it feels very pleasant, I can assure you.’ 

‘«« What of that? It’s your business to humble these gentry 
—they’re aristocracy in disguise, and borrow their cartmen’s hats 
to come to public meetings in. No, nol’ cried Hobbleshank, 
with emphasis, ‘don’t you be caught in that trap. Do you 
pick out the dirtiest waistcoat in the audience, with the most 
cadaverous face in the room peering over it—pitch your eye 
upon the second button from the top, just where the proof of a 
lack of under-garments becomes overwhelming—and fire away. 
Your target’s a poor scamp—the beggarliest in the house, with 
an understanding like a granite rock (needing the whole force of 
an incorporated company of metaphysicians to quarry and dress 
it), and a select circle of acquaintance, among wharfingers, 
small-boatmen, and bean-eaters, near the market. That’s your 
man. Dash your hair back from your brow, swing your arms, 
and don’t spare flowers, knuckles, tropes, and desk-lids.’ ’” 


We next follow Hopkins in his visit to the Boltum 
Club, a fraternity organised to regenerate society. One 
of their favourite objecta was ‘‘to get together a par- 
cel of gilt steeple balls, and hatch out a brood of young 
churches, by clapping a bishop upon them.” Mr. 
Hopkins is received with due ceremony by the club >= 
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“A thin, thoughtful gentleman, at one corner of the table, 
was enveloped in an overgrown vest, hideous with great red 
vines creeping all over it, and large enough to serve the pur- 
poses of a body-coat; and confronting him, at an opposite 
corner, sat a stout omnibus-driver, making himself as com- 
fortable as he could in a waistcoat, 80 many sizes too small, that 
it gaped apart like a pair of rebellious book covers, and drew 
his arms into a posture that resembled not a little that of the 
wings of a great Muscovy gander prepared for the spit. 

“We welcome you,’ said the pale thoughtful man, rising 
and extending his right hand toward Puffer as he advanced, 
while with his left he secured the sails of his great red vest, 
‘we welcome you, Mr. Hopkins, to this association of brethren. 
In us you see exemplified the progress of social reform ; we are 
wearing each other’s coats and breeches in a simultaneous con- 
fusion, and, laboring under a passional excitement, we may yet 
ameliorate our condition so far as to undertake to pay each 
other’s debts. We are subjecting ourselves to a great experi- 
ment for the benefit of mankind, the interests of the total race. 
You see what hardships we are undergoing ’—he did, for at 
the mere mention of the thing, the whole club wriggled in their 
ill-assorted garments like so many clowns in the very crisis of a 
contortioa—‘ to test the principles of an ameliorated condition 
of things. Yet, sir, we are happy, very happy to see you here 
to-night. ‘This spot on which you stand, is consecrated to 
freedom of opinion—to the festival of the soul. This is no 
musical forest, no Hindoo hunter's hut, got up for effect at the 
amphitheatre ; we haven’t trees here alive with real birds! the 
branches laden with living monkeys! the fountains visited by 
longlegged flamingoes! the greensward covered with gazelles, 
grazing and sporting! Oh, no; we are a mere caucus of plain 
citizens, in our everyday dresses, sitting in this small room, on 
rough benches, to re-organize society, and give the world a new 
axle; that’s all.’ ” 


In another part of the story, a Mr. Fishblatt gives 
his notions of the duty of a “ vigilant member :”— 


«« © Tf I was a member of a vigilance committee,’ said Mr. Fish- 
blatt, regarding Puffer Hopkins with great gravity and steadi- 
ness, ‘I should consider it my duty to have immense telescopes 
constructed ; and I would plant them, sir, where I could look 
into the very interior of every domicil in the ward, and know 
what was in every man’s pot for dinner six days in the week. 
This may not be your view of duty, sir; but I should feel 
bound to have great legers kept, with leaves that opened like 
doors, and there write down every man’s name in large letters ; 
and I’d have a full length of him drawn on the margin, and 
colored to the life. I'd give his dress, sir, down to the vest 
buttons, and if there was a mote in his eye, I'd have it there 
to be cross-examined, when he came up to vote. Now don’t 
say you can’t do this—you haven’t the physical strength to keep 
such a set of books.’ 

“«*Would you inquire so very particularly,’ asked Puffer, 
timidly, for he felt abashed by the grand conceptions of the 
imaginative Fishblatt, ‘into the private habits of voters ?’ 

“«* T would, sir,’ answered Mr. Fishblatt, peremptorily ; ‘I’d 
know whether they slept in trundle-bedsteads or high-posts ; 
whether they preferred cold-slaugh cut lengthwise or crosswise 
of the cabbage ; whether their shoes were hobnailed or pegged. 
Can you tell why I’d do this?’ 

“* Puffer Hopkins frankly and heroically confessed that he 
could not very readily, without the aid of Mr. Fishblatt. 

«© ¢T knew you couldn’t,’ said that distinguished rhetorician. 
‘Don’t you see that the public conduct of the man is fore- 
shadowed in his personal habits? A man that wears red flannel 
shirts is always for war: a man that employs night-caps is 
opposed to riots. The voters that browbeat their servants at 
home, sir, always cry out for strengthening the executive. Go 
into that man’s house over the way, sir, the house with the 
meek ralmon-colored door ; that door is a hypocrite and deceiver, 
sir! Climb to the fourth shelf of his pantry and you'll find 
two red-handled rawhides ; that man approves of despatching 
the Florida Indians by drugging their brandy with ratsbane. 
That man's on his knees every Sunday in the orthodox chapel, 
wears out a pair of knee-cushions every year, and has breeches 
made without pockets to escape the importunities of beggars in 
the streets and highways. Put him down in your journal, sir, 
as a knave, a villain, a low base fellow—will you ?’’’ 


Mr. Fishblatt questions the pretensions of Mr. Bluff 
candidate for aldermanic dignity :— 
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“As for Mr. Bluff,’ said Mr. Fishblatt, who was always the 
first to deliver his views on the topic before the committee, 
“I beg to know whether it is true, as I am informed, he is the 
gentleman that wears a lepine watch with five jewels? Before 
receiving an answer to this, I would inquire whether Mr. Bluff 
keeps a carriage, with 8 black footman in a silver-buckled bat 
and white cambric pocket-handkerchief? Also, could any 
member of the committee instruct him whether Mr. Bluff’s 
pew was lined with red damask and fastened with copper tacks, 
rotten-stoned every Saturday morning by one of his servants, 
privily admitted to the church? Mr. Bluff might dress his 
children in scalloped collars and laced pantalettcs—the children 
of a public man did not always belong to the public (although 
he sometimes made it a present of them when he died), but 
what business had Mr. Bluff to put two stone dogs on his 
stoop? If they had been lions, he (Mr. Fishblatt) might have 
forgiven him ; two great roaring, open-mouthed lions; even a 
pair of elephants. These were noble animals. But dogs! 
Had any gentleman of the committee kept a diary of Mr. Bluff’s 
doings for the past fifteen years? Was any one prepared to 
say what had been his private and personal habits during that 
time? If not, the committee were entering upon a most solemn 
and important business, with very imperfect materials in their 
hands. He had heard that there had been a lurking committee, 
of five or more, to institute a watch upon Mr. Bluff; to have 
an eye upon all he did and said from the first moment he was 
contemplated as a candidate. Where was that committee ? 
They had followed him (Mr. Bluff), he had been informed in 
confidence, for more than two weeks; knew all his opinions, 
as expressed in various places of public and private resort. 
Mr. Fishblatt would like to see their minutes. He had been 
told that Mr. Bluff had been measured, in all the past fortnight, 
for two new coats, and a new double vest of black velvet. 
What was the meaning of this ?’”’ 


A jury-room :— 


“ For the first few minutes after they entered the jury-room, 
not a word was spoken; they sat around the square table, 
which just held twelve, with their heads toward the centre, 
watching each other's faces sharply for the first glimpses of a 
verdict. 

“A spider's thread fell from the ceiling and hung dangling 
above the table, bearing a fly struggling at its end. 

“Guilty, or not guilty, gentlemen ?’ said the foreman, a 
close-shaven, blue-faced man, with glittering eyes, glancing 
round the board as he put the question by way of breaking 
ground. 3 

‘** Guilty for one!’ answered a fat citizen on his right hand, 
sweeping the struggling fly into his hat, which he produced 
saddenly from behind his chair. ‘ We must have an example, 
gentlemen, The last three capital indictments got off, and now 
it’s the sheriff’s turn for a pull. We must have an example.’ 

“««Three for breeders and the fourth to the bull-ring,’ spoke 
up a gentleman with a deep chest and brawny arms. ‘That’s 
the rule at the slaughterhouse ; we always follow it—and so I 
eay guilty, if the rest’s agreeable.’ ”’ 


The subjoined arguments in favour of hanging, 
would, we fear, meet an echo in the breasts of certain 
reasoners on this side of the Atlantic :— 


Now, gentlemen of the jury, you must excuse me a few 
minutes, if you please,’ said a stout, rugged, hard-headed 
gentleman, with heavy eyebrows, rising at one end of the table, 
and thrusting back his skirts with both hands. ‘This is a 
great moral question, whether the prisoner shall be hung or not. 
Am I right ?’—‘ You are!’ ‘You are!’ from several voices at 
the upper end of the table. ‘A great moral question, I say; 
and it’s owing to a great moral accident that I am with you 
this day, for if I hadn’t eaten too many tomcods for my supper 
last night, I should have been off in the seven o’clock boat this 
morning, to the anniversary of the Moral Reform at Philadel- 
phia. Now the community looks to us for action in this case. 
if this man escapes, who can be hung? Where’s the safety 
for life and property if we can’t hang a man now and then? 
Hanging’s the moral lever of the world, and when the world’s 
grown rotten by laying too much on one side, why, we hang a 
man and all comes right again. If we don’t hang Fyler Close, 
he'll hang us—morully, I mean.’ ’’ 
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The jury find a verdict ot guilty, and after a decent 
delay of ‘‘ five hours,” return into court :— 


«Pardon me, gentlemen,’ said the foreman, at this stage of 
feeling; ‘I think this is a-clear case for the sheriff. The 
prisoner is an old man; he has no friends—not a relation in 
the world, one of the witnesses said; he’s lost his property— 
and as for his wits, you see what they’re worth. Now, the 
next candidate that comes along may bea fine black-haired, 
Tosy young fellow, who may have tickled a man with a sword- 
cane, or something of that sort, with a number of interesting 
sisters, an aged mother, and a crowd of afflicted connexions. 
You see what a plight we would be in if we should happen to 
be drawn on that jury. Are you agreed, gentlemen ?’ 

“There was not a little laying of heads together ; discussion 
in couplets, triplets, and quadruplets ; and in the course of two 
hours more they agreed, ond rose to call the officer to marshal 
them into court. 

“Stop a minute, gentlemen, if you please,’ said the fat 
citizen ; ‘ this is a capital case, you will recollect, and it wouldn’t 
be decent to go in under five hours.’ 

“* He’s right,’ said the foreman, ‘and you may do what you 
choose for an hour.’ 

‘‘Two of the jury withdrew toa bench at the side of the 
room, where standing close to the wall, one of them planting 
his foot upon the bench and bending forward, entered upon a 
whispered interview. Two more remained at the table; while 
the others grouped themselves in a window looking forth upon 
the Park, in the rear of the hall, and amused themselves by 
watching a crowd that had gathered there, under a lamp, and 
who began making signs and motions to them as soon as they 
showed themselves. The most constant occupation of the 
crowd seemed to be passing a finger about the neck, and then 
jerking it up, as though pulling at a string, with a clicking 
sound, which—when once or twice they lifted the window, and 
asit seemed to be the most popular and prevailing sound— 
could be distinctly heard.’’ 


This story is amusing from the characters, despite 
the clumsiness of its plot. We have no interest in 
Hobbleshank and his mysterious woes; they do not 
relieve, but interfere with, the comic parts of the tale. 
Mr. Mathews seems to want the power of holding 
his characters together. He is more an essayist than 
a novelist. His comic writings abound with shrewd 
observations, and with felicitous drollery of expression; 
in many of the strong sketches of character, we can 
recognise in him, at least a strong admirer of Dickens, 
He is, however, no servile imitator of the great master. 
In reading Mr. Mathews, we feel a conviction that we 
are beholding some phases of American character from 
the life. 

The Politicians is the:titleof Mr. Mathews's comedy. 
In his preface, he very reasonably dilates upon “ the 
impertinence of producing at an American Theatre, 
a constant succession of farces with Sir Harry Hum- 
drum, my Lord Noddy, and my Lady High Diddle- 
diddle, attended by flying squads of waiters in livery, 
and coachmen in top-boots—to the entire exclusion of 
a single scene or personage that has the. recommen- 
dation of fitness, either in respect to time, place, or 
audience.” Moved by the contemplation of this 
anomaly, Mr. Mathews wrote The Politicians, an 
American comedy; but with nothing to distinguish 
it from the hacknied stage conventionalities of the 
Old World. The plot of the piece turns upon the 
election of an alderman, and we now and then get 
some glimpses of the pure patriotism which, in the 
persons of American voters, occasionally vindicates 
itself. In every other respect The Politicians is a 
servile copy of our defunct school of comedy. Neither 
has Mr. Mathews power over dramatic dialogue. Its 
spirit, its brevity, and sinew, are wholly beyond him. 
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He, however, can afford to be told that he must leave 
the creation of the American stage to other hands. 

There are many other points in Mr. Mathews’s book 
to which we would here gladly refer the reader, but in 
the hope that what we have already said may send him 
to the volume, we here break off; trusting that we may 
be the humble means of introducing Mr. Mathews to 
a large circle of English readers, who will find in him 
the spirit of a manly, poetic, humorous writer. 





Tue Poeticat Works or Leigh Hunt. Mozon. 


A canner edition, uniform with Taylor’s Van Arte- 
velde, noticed in our last; and, we will vouch for it, a 
most welcome book to thousands; for how many well 
on in the present generation may date their earliest li- 
terary luxury to the cordial spirit, and the love of the 
good and beautiful, ever developed in the writings of 
Leigh Hunt? Ofthe Story of Rimini, as now printed, 
the author says— 


‘the has taken the opportunity, in this edition of his poems, to 
evince a proper respect for a chance of their duration beyond 
the day, by giving them a careful revision, rejecting super- 
fluities, and correcting mistakes of all kinds. To this end he 
has re-written a considerable portion of the ‘Story of Rimini,’ 
not because he would give up to wholesale objection what has 
had the good fortune to obtain the regard of the public, but 
because he wrote it before he visited Italy, had made it in 
some respects too English, and, above ali, had told an imagi- 
nary story instead of the real one. The landscapes are now 
freed from northern inconsistencies; the moral is no longer en- 
dangered, as some thought it, by dwelling too much on the 
metaphysics of a case of conscience; and the story contains the 
real catastrophe and the spirit of the probable characters of all 
the parties, without contradicting the known truth by any of 
the circumstances invented. He is aware of the objections made 
to altered poems in general, and heartily agrees with them; 
but the case, as thus stated, becomes, he conceives, an excep- 
tion to the rule. Dante, who, though a very great poet, had a 
will still greater than his poetry, and was in all things a par- 
tisan, was a friend and public agent of the heroive’s father, and 
he has not told the deception that was practised on her. He 
left it to transpire through the commentators. This point of 
the story was at no time omitted in the version which the 
author, in a fit of youthful confidence, undertook to make from 
the inimitable original ; but, on the other hand, the surprise and 
murder of the lovers by the husband were converted into a duel 
with one, and the remorse of both; and not a word was said 
of the husband’s ferocious character and personal deformity. 
These things, if he is not mistaken, make all the difference on 
the point in question. He has desired to relate the truth in the 
poem almost ever since he wrote it ; the moral objections of the 
critics increased the desire; and, indeed, he has long ceased to 
be of opinion, that an author has a right to misrepresent ad- 
mitted historical facts. He has often, as a reviewer, had occa- 
sion to object to the license in others. It appears to him the 
next thing to falsifying a portrait ; and possibly even hazards 
something of that general inconsistency of features, which is 
observed to result from the painter’s misrepresentation of any 
one of them.” 


The following is a meek and noble rebuke of the in- 
tolerant and self-seeking :— 


* As to any other effusions of a hostile nature poured forth in 
the course of one of the most stirring periods of political war- 
fare, when I was in the thick of editorial fight, I shall not belie 
the honesty and heartiness with which such fights may be carried 
on during the zeal of the moment ; but I have now lived, en- 
joyed, erred, suffered, and thought enough, to come to the con- 
clusion, that neither modeaty of self-knowledge nor largeness of 
policy is in favour of advancing the circumstances of the com, 
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munity, by attacking individuals who are the creatures of them ; 
and in accordance with this new sense of duty, the volume offered 
to the public does not contain, it is trusted, one verse which can 
give pain to any living being. It aspires to be the reader’s 
companion during his quietest and his kindest moments ;_ to add 
zest to intercourse, and love to the love of nature; and the 
author would fain have left nothing in its pages rebukeable 
either by the cordial voices of the fireside, or by the pensive 
breath of the wind as it passes by the ear in field or garden.” 
We are glad to find the beautiful play of The Legend 
of Florence in this volume. Sure we are that a day will 
arise when that drama will again assert its high moral 
beauty on the stage, albeit there were folks who— 
‘With that half knowledge, half experience gives,”” 


condemned the purpose of the author as anything but 
a pattern for families. —People who sympathized with 
the poor, self-willed savage Agolanti, (and yet a cha- 
racter painfully true, to be pointed out almost in every 
street,) who, having married Ginevra, was deemed tq 
have the right of torturing her; even as a cat who has 
caught a mouse, has the allowed privilege of killing 
the poor wretch piecemeal. 





Tne Putrosopaica, Works or Jonn Locke. Virtue. 


Tuts edition is enriched with a Preliminary Dis- 
course and Notes by Mr. St. John, and forms a very 
handsome, and withal, a very cheap collection of writ- 
ings heretofore only obtainable by purchasers of many 
volumes. The book is very beautifully printed. 





BackeamMon: 1Ts History aNp Practice. By 
the Author of “Wuist.” With Illustrations de- 
signed by Kenny Meapows, and engraved by 
W. Linton. D. Bogue. 

A CLEVER and amusing treatise on Backgammon, de- 

signed to inculcate the philosophical maxim, that the 

‘dice box, disarmed of all powers of mischief,” 

is calculated to produce social comforts, by sweet- 

ening the bitterness of a winter’s evening, or by 
teaching a lesson of patience and perseverance, The 
book may, from its literary merit, be read with 
pleasure by those who have no interest in the 
game which it treats of, whilst it may be regarded 
by the professor of Backgammon as a salable 
desideratum. It purports, in short, to be an ex- 
ponent of the rise and progress of the game, and of 
the wholesome advantages to be derived from its prac- 
tice. The language is humorous and expressive, whilst 
the intention of the author is well conceived and well 
carried out to the end. The various chapters are 
arranged in methodical order, so that the reader may, 
if he think fit, study the contents with the same regu- 
larity as he would wade through a “Tutor’s Assistant.” 

If, on the contrary, he be already an adept in the game 

of Backgammon, and seck for amusement rather than 

instruction, he will find himself no loser by his pains. 
The illustrations with which the book is interspersed 
are good specimens of the imaginative quality of Kenny 

Meadows. They are as tastefully executed as they 

are graphically conceived ; and it is only bare justice 

to Mr. Linton to state, that his delicate graver has 
admirably worked out the intentions of the artist. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK.* 


\ BY THE EDITOR. 
N 





" yr tae HERMIT OF BELLYFULLE CONTINUES HIS WALK UP VELVET PATH. 







We answered not, but for some minutes followed the 
Hermit in silence, as he stept along Velvet Path; and 
the beauty of the place seemed to us to increase at ever 
\ foot-fall. ‘* What picturesque trees!” we suddenly cried, 
\ making a dead halt before two withered yews. 
“ Said I not,” asked the Hermit, with a smile, “ that 
> Clovernook had its ruins?” 

® ‘© There is a noble desolation in their dead trunks— 

P) their bare pronged branches. _In their sapless nakedness, 
AG with flower, and leaf, and blade springing around them ; 

they stand solemn mementos of the end of all things.” 

) “ True,” answered the Hermit ; “ eloquently doth a 
8 dead tree preach to the heart of man—touching its appeal 
. from the myriad forms of life bursting about it! Yes, 

the dead oak of a wood, for a time, gives wholesome 
check to the heart, expanding and dancing with the 
vitality around. In its calm aspect, its motionless look, 
it works the soul to solemn thought, lifting it upwards 
from the earth.” 
“There is a desolate grandeur in these old yews,” we 
cried. 

“Poor things,” said the smiling Sage, “ they were 
cruelly Sled, seek doubtless, murdered with the 
best intentions. Look at them, sir, in their majestic 

ruins; contemplate their magnificent nakedness ; and then, sir, drop at least one tear 
for their untimely fate,—poor withered victims of the fantasy of woman!” 

“ Of woman!” we exclaimed. ‘ How, sir, of woman?” 

“How many springs mee they have flourished!” cried the Hermit, with a 
restrained humour curling is lip, and twinkling in his eye; “ how many autumns 
might they have borne their pinky berries !—how many pairs of little birds might have 
wedded and built in their boughs, and brought up rejoicing families!—but that woman, 
sir, fantastic, tyrannous woman, killed them in their prime—slew them in their green 
* Continued from page 270. Vol. IL 
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strength—made dead timber of their ex- 
panding greatness. Thus, sir,” cried the Sage 
of Bellyfulle, “doth the female creature 
sometimes blight the budding hopes of man, 
and change the flourishing hero into a dead log. 
Poor ignorant souls! when they do worst mur- 
der, they call it love. They take a tough yew- 


tree in hand, and working their charms upen it, - 


turn it into very touchwood. They seize thé 
hardest heart of stubborn man; and like a 
lump of dough, they toss it and thump it, and 
roll it out, and'Iump it together again; and 
now make fancy pie-crust of it—and now a 
homely dumpling. Oh, sir! whenever I feel 
my just anger at the ways of woman subsiding 
into unmanly softness, I come and laok at these 
yews, and am stirred up again. : The elephant, 


it is said, whets his tusks upon the gnarled 
trunks of trees. Upon these yews do I from 


-time to time sharpen up my blunted indigna- 


tion.” : 

‘Ha! aswe thought. Then these yews bear 
a legend?” re 

“Vea,” said the Hermit, with mock. affliction; 
“most fruitful is their barrenness — most 
abounding i matter for contemplation are their 
nude and ghastly branches. Think you, sir, 
you have the heart to listen to the story?” 

* At Teast, we'll try,” was our answer; and 
the Hermit, affecting to wipe a tear from his 
eyes with the back of his broad’band, and then 
hove a profound preparatory. sigh, began the 
tale. ; 


THE LEGEND OF NOSES; OR, THE OLD MAIDS’ GREEN HUSBANDS. 


“The precise date of this history,” said the 
Hermit, “is lost in one of the corner cupboards 
of time; but once it was, believe me, fresh as 
Eve's cheek—and still the unwrinkled spirit of 
truth dwells in it, making it as a taleof yesterday. 
Beautiful truth! never young and never old. 3 
but keeping, through all chance and all time, 
its bloom and grace of Paradise, even to the 
Judgment. 

‘<Well, ‘sir, it is somewhere written in our 
Chronicles of Clovernook, that once upon 2 
time two gentle maidens, by name Bridget 
and Veronica, came from the outside world, 
and entering the Valley of Naps, and taking 
their due rest at the Warming Pan, and leaving 
what was dim and worn in their looks at the 
Shrine of the Looking-Glass, they were at length, 
according to custom, admitted among the happy 
villagers. They never told their story ; but it 
was plain they had jilted some poor innocent men 
out of their hearts, they were so wont to giggle 
and laugh, and—not to speak it revercatly be: 
fore the blooming faces of the whole sex—would 
rejoice like two successful ee of pockets, 
or other flourishing malefactors. ith all 
this, it was plain that they were sometimes not 
at their ease. It was marked of them that they 
would frequently wander to the very top of 
Gossip Hill, and there, unmindful of the dewy 
grass, would drop themselves despairingly 

lown, and sit watching and watching, with their 
faces towards the Valley of Naps, as though 
they-expected some old acquaintance to arrive 
thereby. The simple-hearted chronicler who 
has set this down—what an innocent, milk- 
white goose must have bred his pen !—con- 
fesses that he knows not whom Bridget and 
Veronica could expect. Perhaps, says he, it 
may have been their brothers; perhaps their 
uncles. Of course, sir, it was the weak, foolish 
young men whom they had barbarously stript 


of their affections, and left to perish on the 
world’s highway ; these it was for whom Bridget 
and Veronica risked sciatica and rheumatic 
pains, nailed as it would seem, hour after hour, 
upon the greensward, looking for lost love. 

“ Ha, sir, here is a lesson, if the obstinacy of 


woman would osly let her con it. Oonsider, 
sir; call to mind the barbarous impertinence of 
those two young women—when with murderous 


and triumphant eyes they walked the world— 
relentlessly dragging forlorn young men by 
their heartstrings through briar and brake; over 
flints, through gutters, and up dreary, windin 
lanes; still dragging them onward, onward, 
and now and then turning round, and with set- 
tled malice smiling, and showing their red, 
pulpy lips, and cruellest white teeth. Consider 
these homicidal maidens in their flaunting hours 
of conquest, stepping with mincing steps upon 
men’s hearts, and deeming in their arrogance 
that they conferred much honour with the 
points of their toes. Ha, sir! such pictares 
make a bold man shudder at the tyranny of 
woman! In his virtuous indignation at such 
violent wrong, he feels that no punishment can 
revenge him upon the sex! And then, alas! 
sir, when he sees the poor forlorn things 
rer for what they have done—when, victims 
to their own dreadfal ignorance, like a babe 
that hath unwittingly let off a blunderbuss, 
they are haid prostrate, fairly knocked down by 
their own act, why, sir—philosopher and flinity- 
bosomed fellow as [ am—I feel myself ashamed 
when I pity them.” 

“ Yet, after all, it isa magnanimous softness,” 
said we, falling in with the humour of the sage. 

“And thus, sir, I have felt two tears, big as 
ordinary marbles, roll adown my cheeks, when I 
bave read the simple text of the simple chroni- 
cler, who relates ‘hat, night after a Bridget 
and Veronica, still seated on the cold and colder 
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rass, looked down into the Valley of Naps. 

oor things! Every night their fancy believed 
that their lovers—the scolded, kicked, spurned 
dogs of other days—were with hopeful faces 
struggling towards the Warming Pan, and 
would, with the morrow’s sun, enter Clover- 
nook! Alas, and alas! can we doubt that the 
young meh had wedded themselves to kinder, 
more compassionate mates, and that oft, when 
their late mistresses were watching for them— 
watching and shivering in the night wind— 
they, snug fellows, were in their first sleep, 
close by their happy wives? Yet still world 
Bridget and Veronica, seated on the damp grass, 
feel that every night their hopes grew colder 
and colder; and then wouid they look up at the 
stars, and then would Venus seem to wink re- 
proachfully down upon them, saying in that 
wink,—‘ Oh, Bridget and Veronica, what fools 
you were!’ : 

“‘ Time passed on—winter came—and Bridget 
and Veronica, warned by the sudden bite of 
rheumatic pains, watched no more on Gossip 
Hill. It was plain, they thought, that their 
lovers were dead, otherwise they must have 
followed them. Why, sir, the men lived to be 
happy great grandfathers, and died somewhere 
about fourscore and five. Bridget and Vero- 
nica suffered themselves to sink gracefully down 
upon their sorrow as though it were a cushion ; 
came here to Velvet Path, built a sort of com- 
fortable nunnery, and were—if history is to be 
pot in anything—the inventresses of muf- 

ns.” 

* It is well,” said we, “ when the afflictions 
of the heart can be so profitably diverted.” 

‘Thus, sir,” replied the Hermit, ‘‘ private sor- 
rows often become public luxuries. I never cut 
my wintry muffin—never see the butter shining 
like bright amber upon it—that I do not feel a 
gentle swelling of the heart towards Bridget 
and Veronica. Though, to be sure, it is espe- 
cially the bounden duty of women to bend all 
their little energies to the one task of lighten- 
ing and adorning masculine human life. Sir,” 
said the Hermit with a grave look, ‘‘ when we 
think what women have brought upon us poor 
men, they owe us all sorts of muffins.” 

‘‘What they have brought upon us!” we 
cried. ‘‘ How, sir? What do you mean?” 

*¢ All the pain, the trouble, and the weariness 
of sinful life. Now, sir,” said the Hermit, 
‘© muffins and other such innocent delights go 
@ great way to break the Fall.” 

‘“‘They built a nunnery, you say? Why, 
there is no stone, no brick of it,” cried we. 

‘No; a great evidence,” replied the Her- 
mit, ‘ of the antiquity of the legend. The less 
we find to prove ihe truth of a story, the greater 
should be our faith in it: such, sir, is the true 
antiquarian creed, and for myself, I am a de- 
vout believer. It is very true, the nunnery is 
oo the oven to which mankind owes its first 

OL. 


muffins is a thing of shadows; the said man- 
kind with greasy chin, cheek-deep in muf- 
fins, may in its besetting ingratitude deny the 
very existence of Bridget and Veronica. What 
care I for that?—here, sir, in these old yews, 
their mournful, blighted husbands” —— 

“* Husbands!” we cried. : 

“Husbands,” repeated the Hermit; .“ I-see 
and acknowledge them; even as in the sorrow- 
fal furbelow of a widow, I am made to acknow- 
ledge her departed spouse.” Ve 

‘© Pray, sir, explain. What riddle is this? 
How came these dead, leafless trunks, to be 
called the husbands of the maidens Bridget and 
Veronica? Their husbands forsooth !”” 

* Aye, sir,” cried the Hermit; ‘‘ and what 
was worse, their murdered mates; they stand, 
in their present desolation, gaunt witnesses of 
the volatility, the wilfulness of the sex. Yes, 
sir; they were stripped to the condition you 
see them in, and left upon the world. I will 
tell you—as, indeed, I have gathered it fram 
the chronicler—how it was. For some years, 
Bridget and Veronica smiled graciously upon 
the villagers of Clovernook. Nevertheless, 
there was no man among them bold enough to 
return the courtesy. Yes, the women flung 
down their smiles, but no man with proper 
chivalry took them up. Well, sir, this could 
not goon. Bridget and Veronica felt, with in- 
creasing years, increasing philosophy; and 
precisely at the time that all men had resolved 
never to make them wives, they—stubborn 
souls!—determined not to wed the best, the 
noblest creature alive. The human heart has, 
of course, its pouting fits; it determines to 
live alone; to flee into desart places; to have 
no employment, that is, to love nothing; but 
to keep on sullenly peaking, beating, beating, 
until death lays his little finger on the sulky 
thing, and all is still. This, the human heart, 
in some wayward fit proposes to itself, and 
thinks itself strong as adamant in its determi- 
nation. Well, it goes away from the world, 
and straightway—sbut from human company 
—it falls in love with a plant, a stone—yea, it 
dandles cat or dog, and calls the creature dar- 
ling.” 

E True, sir; it is the beautiful necessity of 
our nature to love something.” as 

“And so Bridget and Veronica—sympathizing 
spinsters !—fell in love with these yew trees, 
and their love proved tragical to them; for 
the yews withered, died under the affection. 
Patience, sir, and you shall know the whole 
history. When the sisters came here—so runs 
the legend — these yews were brave, wide- 
spreading trees; freely flourishing, with Nature 
only tending them : broad, robust fellows were 
they, when Bridget and Veronica cast their 
hearts upon them. And then the women, in 
the very fantasy of their passion, resolved to 
cut and trim the yews—to lop and trim ene 
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into what they called shape: Doubtless, sir, 
you have seen in the outside world mummeries 
of the sort; have seen trees taken out of 
Heaven’s hand; dnd cut and trimmed into pea- 
covks, pyramids, and nameless monsters? Now 
Bridget: and Veronica—at least let us award 
them such praise—eschewed all other shapes, 
save tlie form of mah; hence, had they the yew 
trées cunningly fashioned into two brave knights; 
with shield on arm and sword in hand: Thus 
did the maidens delicately show their yearning 
sympathies téwards the sex—thus did they 
make manifest to all Clovernook the tenderness 
of theit unrequited hearts. Poor souls! it 
would have been the worst surliness of man td 
ge them ‘such poor comfort; it was not for 
ment who; in their own persons; had refused to 
becotne the living; fleshly protectors of Bridget 
atid Veronica, to sneer at and condemn the 
vegetable substitutes; which, in the very meek- 
hess of misfortune, the poor women had elected 
for their helpmates. If man will not become 
spouse to woman, is it just in him—is it even 
decent—to upbraid and make sorry mirth of 
the de&r creature, if she wed herself to a yew; 
@ cédar; & holly-bush? When, sir; I have be- 
held the vitgin inrtocente of three-score fondling 
and feeding with tit-bits some wheezing, apo- 
pee Duteh pug; I have felt compassion, aye, 
eightehed somewhat into adiniration, for the 
poor sotil, who, making the best of hard fortune 
who, turning the slights of the world to the 
Best sctount—has cheerfully, magnanimously, 
stink the hiisband in the dog: When I Have 
sten -Wwatiing beauty begin to feed cockatovs 
ahd parrots, giving them sugar from her own 
width, I haved felt for the hard condition of 
thé feedér—have been moved to deepest pity 
fof Kier strait: And thus, had I lived in the 
days of Bridget atid Veronica; I cbuld have 
cheerfully touched my bonhet to their yew- tree 
husbaiids; standing here iri all weathers, know- 
ing tliat it was dut the fault of the poor maidend 
themselvés—their first caprice excepted—that 
thelr spouses grew outside the house; when as- 
Suredly tht Wedr-wotten would have rather had 
them ey at the fireside. 

‘© Poor hearts! The chronicler tells us that 
both Bridget atid Veronicd would, iit the sprin 
time, watch their shooting mates; would wit 
Softétied Heart? behold their tip$ of tender 

feen, aid strive to feel; with all the love of 
loving wives; renewed affection for their veze- 
tible lords: In suitimet they would sit under 
the protecting shadow of their husbands, work- 
ing needlework of such stirpassing délicacy and 
bhightness; that the degénerate women of our 
day hever, even in day-dreams, see the like: 
Autimi, too, would find Bridget and Veronica 
constantly loveting near the knights; and ii 
winter time, with thé darth iron-bound, and 
icicles. ae from the eaves, sweet was-it to 
the spirit of either wife to hear the robin red- 


breast, perched how upon the pummel of the 
knight’s swotd—now upon his casque—and 
now upon his shoulder—singing a song of hope 
to desolation !” ; 

‘« And yet; sir;” we observed, ‘ with all this 
tenderhess; you say the women killed their 
growing husbands?” 

** So says the chronicler,” answered the Her- 
mit; “and the evil happened after this manner: 
One winter the cold was terrible. Long was it 
before the breath of spring called forth the 
buds; and then, with all cites things sprouting 
and shooting, the yew-tree knights showed not 
the green leaf. With a sweet superstition, 
Bridget and Veronica gave themselves up for 
lost; they believed that their lives depended 
upon the vitality of the yews: let the knights 
cease to bud, and they—their widows—must 
cease to breathe. They were even as the Hama- 
dryads, and only held existence during the 
leafing of their lard Long and sharp was 
the suspense. Day after day, the folks of 
Clovernook would call to know the best or 
worst. The husbands of Bridget and Veronica 
were ad i favourites: middle-aged folksfrom 
their childhood remembered them; they had 
stood so boldly, valorously, through the storms 
of years; and then it had been so pleasant to 
watch the spring green steal upon the edge of 
their swords, to see jt freshen up their shields; 
and break in their helmets: It was, too; an 
anxious time with the-children of Cloverhook 
to see the knights trimmed every autumn ; to 
watch the cunning progress of the shears, as, in 
the artistic hands of the gardener, they wotked 
in and out, above and below, reforming the 
wanderings bf vegetation, and clipping vagrant 
and slovenly twigs into the proper trimness of ~ 
knighthood: And at these clippings Bridget 
and Veronica were always present, Wirecting 
with earnest and affectionate eye tlie operations 
of the steels; and; straige td say; every new 
autumn feeling a deeper love; a eloser tie td- 
wards their pruned helpinstee: 

“ At length the knights took riew heart, and 
began to shoot. What a lond was lifted off the 
hearts of Bridget and Veronica! ‘Their hus- 
bands—for by sucli fond names were the trees 
knowh to all Clovernook—were not dead; the 
pridé and glory of thé placé still Hourished. 
Again would the women sit and embroitlér be- 
neath their shadows—again tvould they rejoice 
in the strength of their spousés, Fond human 
hopes—vain aspirations! It ig true that the 
knights were alive and lusty; but frost—a 
mortal frost—had pinched both their noses; the 
prominent grace and beauty of the knightly 
countenance was gone; whatever else ihight 
shoot, the nose would never grow in ! 

“Now, sir, you or I might think a ndseless 
knight far better than a knight defunct. Not 
so Bridget and Veronica: in the noble reckless- 
ness of their sex, they declared they would 
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rather that their yew-tree husbands should have 
died outright, than stand through all weathers 
disgraced and noseless: there would have been 
dignity in complete death; but to be maimed, 
disfigured, made ridiculous by calamity, it was 
insupportable. Misery they could endure, but 
not mockery. 

‘Well, sir, in this time of tribulation, the gar- 
dener hazarded ahope. If the head of each knight 
were cut closer in, a new nose might be brought 
out; but then to show a diminished head upon 
the old broad shoulders would look dispropor- 
tionate—ungainly. Ifa nose must be had, it 
could only be produced by lessening the knight 
from head to heel; by reducing the whole 
figure; indeed, by bringing down what was 
grand and gigantic into the proportions of very 
common life. Thus a nose ‘might be obtained ; 
but was it not to purchase a nose at, in sooth, a 
most preposterous price ? 

‘«The gardener had said enough. He had 
given it as his opinion that the noses might be 
restored, and it mattered not to Bridget and Ve- 
ronica—poor headstrong women !—how it was 
brought about. A nose they would have, come 
what might: the gardener was ordered to pro- 
duce the noses, and to leave the rest to fate. 
The day was fixed; all Clovernook attended 
the solemnity, and day after day, with breath- 
less attention, hung upon the movements of the 
gardener, who, on the third day, had so suc- 
cessfully dwarfed one of the knights, that he 
looked no bigger than page to his unclipped 
companion. But then the little fellow had a 
beautiful nose; and in the very completeness 
of his countenance brought out the degradation 
of his noseless co-mate. A dwarf with a nose 
was by far more preferable than a giant without; 
and the next day the gardener was set to work 
to finish his labours. A few days, and the hus- 
bands of Bridget and Veronica again displayed 
their full grown noses to the sun. To be sure, 
they had lost immensely both in height and 
bulk; but each had gained a nose. 

‘* And Bridget and Veronica were contented, 
happy women; they looked at their husbands, 
and felt grateful for their noses. Alas, and 
alas! they knew not, dear souls, that they had 
bought noses with lives. But so it was; the 
per fellows had been cut so close to the quick, 

ad been so shorn, that they could not survive 
the treatment of the shears. 
the yew-trees died; the husbands of Bridget 
and Veronica gave up leafing, and in a short 
time became the bare, unprofitable things you 
see them.” 

“ And the women, sir,” said we—‘ the 
maiden widows of the yew-tree lords?” 

‘© They saw no second spring. Their hus- 
bands had ceased to shoot, and they dropt with 
the fall of their leaf. It is strange that the 
dead, sapless trunks should have stood so long; 
but,” said the Hermit, ‘‘I take it, they are 


In a word, sir, 


” 


kindly preserved by fate as lasting records of 
woman’s wilfulness. To me, sir, these dry logs 
are touching orators. Indeed, are they not 
preachers of great counsel to what we jocosely 
call the gentle sex ?” ; 

“ Counsel ! what counsel ?” 

‘ This,” answered He of Bellyfulle,—‘ that 
come what may, a woman should never risk 
the loss of a husband for the sake of his nose.” 


We will not venture to declare that the 
Hermit was too exhausted by the delivery of 
this truth to continue his talk; we think not. 
Nevertheless, we think that the story struck 
upon some chord in his heart, and made him 
for a time taciturn. Indeed, in the matter of 
noses, the Hermit could hardly escape suspicion; 
there was much equivocation in the centre of 
his face; was it a nose, or was it not? Had he 
been a sufferer from the caprice of the sex? 
We are afraid so. 

With slow and silent steps we trod Velvet 
Path, following the silent Hermit. At length 
he paused before a barn. ‘‘ There,” said he, 
‘¢ there is another of our Clovernook ruins.” 

** A ruin!” we cried. “ Indeed, it seems a 
goodly barn, in excellent, most perfect condi- 
tion.” 

“« True, sir, it seems so; and yet is it a ruin: 
what think you it once was? You cannot guess? 
Mint, hospital, or prison? Sir, it was a palace ; 
a kingly abiding-place. Monarchs were crowned 
where now the folks of Clovernook thrash beans 
and wheat.” 

“Indeed !” we cried, and without a second 
thought were pearing. on, when the. Hermit 
paused, and laid his hand upon our shoulder. 

“Ts not such a ruin,” he asked, ‘of all 
antiquities most potent in its call to the heart 
and the imagination? To me it seems to hint 
the history of human kind. A palace and a 
barn! How far were men from the palace 
when they first laboured the earth! What 
changes cPuliourht whet growth of energy— 
what subtlety—what calculation—what playing 
of man against man—motive against motive,— 
ere the king arose from among his fellows, and 
clay was deified by clay! What a leap from 
Adam’s spade to Solomon’s sceptre! Linger- 
ing here, dreaming on this spot, it seems to 
me that I can almost see the growth of the 
world; can almost behold the advance and 
struggle of the race, from the hour that all 
men tilled the earth and tended flocks, to the 
first crowning of a king—a shepherd king. A 
palace and a barn! 

“Now is it an abiding-place for menwho, ages 
elapsed, are the things of ceremony; who, 
the pastoral day long gone, live a life of arti- 
ficial wants, of artificial homage; whose best 
enjoyment is self-sacrifice to pomp ; and now, 
time has run on, and the flail is heard where 
royal trumpets sounded. The sons ne Adam 
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quit fields and flocks to build a palace; the 
king is anointed; state keeps its court; death 
shoots his silent arrows; ages pass, the hus- 
bandman takes possession of the kingly place, 
and winnows grain where monarchs held their 
sway. The palace turned to the barn seems to 
make goodly reparation. Adam gets his own 
again.’ 

"At length we reached the end of Velvet Path, 
which gently winding brought us to the door 
of the Gratis, the one hostelry of Clovernook. 
A few of the villagers were at the door, and 
arrnted the Hermit with happy salutations ; 
‘or, as they declared, he had been some time a 
stranger tothem. ‘I should have come to the 
Cell to-morrow,” said an old man, whose tur- 
baned head and expressive face made us curious 
to learn his history. ‘‘ Who ishe?” we asked 
of the Hermit, as he turned into the Gratis. 

‘“* We call him Mahomet,” answered the Sage. 
‘© In the outside world he was a street-dealer 
in rhubarb.” 

“Mahomet! Surely not a Turk?” we cried. 

“Why not ?” asked the Hermit. ‘We leave 
the battles of creeds to the noisy, impudent 
world you come from. Here, in Clovernook, 
no man seeks to thrust himself between his 
fellow and heaven.” 

“And have you a mosque in Clovernook ? if 
not, where does your Turk worship?” 

“Did I not, from Gossip Hill, point out the 
place? We have no other. There, all men, in 
their turn, communicate with the other, world. 
There all, in their turn, give place to one ano- 
ther; humility teaches them tolerance. No man 
here makes to himself a trading property in 
human souls; no man asserts for himself exclu- 
sive freehold in heaven. You are yet young 
amongst us, sir, and 1 see marvel at my words ; 

‘ou will find them true—true to the letter. 

nough for the present; come, I’ll show you to 
the parlour.” We followed the Hermit, and in 
a few moments found ourselves in a large apart- 
ment, in which were about twenty persons 
seated in easy arm-chairs around a table. “ My 
friend,” said the Hermit, introducing us. All 
the company rose, and bowing towards us, cried 
“ Welcome.” They then took their seats, and 
instantly we felt as we were at home. As the 
villagers will, in due time, introduce themselves, 
we shall not now dwell upon their various cha- 
racters. One man alone we will speak of. He 
looked so old, and yet so purified from the stains 
and marks of years, he seemed something more 
than mortal. His face was smooth and thin; 
pale, too, as moonlight ; his eyes were of a clear, 
deep, piercing grey, and his snow-white hair, 
parted at the forehead, hung massively down 
his shoulders. His smile was sweet and guile- 
less as the smile of a babe. A wreath of ama- 
ranth encircled his head. ‘Who is he?” we 
asked of the Hermit; and the Sage answered, 

“He is the Oldest Inhabitant.” 


At length, then, thought we, he is found; 
at length we see in the body that strange, 
mysterious person, whose experience at times 
amazes a young and thoughtless generation. 
The Oldest Inhabitant! How often do we hear 
his voice, like the voice of the cuckoo, coming 
to us from an unseen anatomy! What gar- 
nered knowledge must be his! What hard 
frosts has he chronicled! What times of 
scarcity—what days of fatness! Now doth he 
pass judgment upon gooseberries, declaring 
them to be the largest within his memory; new 
doth he the like service to hail-stones! And 
now precisely doth he measure the height of 
floods, and now weigh the mein of spent 
thunder! There is something solemn, too, in 
the Oldest Inhabitant. He is the link between 
the dead and the living: in the course of nature, 
the next to be called from among us; his place 
immediately supplied by a second brother. 
Generations have gone, passed into the far 
world, and left him here their solitary spokes- 
man—the one witness of the wonders that had 
birth among them. He remains here to check 
the vanity of the present, by his testimony to 
the past. Where would be all human experi- 
ence without the Oldest Inhabitant? et, 
surely, we thought—in no way discouraged in 
our belief by the placid, gentle looks of the 
venerable man at the table—surely, the Oldest 
Inhabitant loves now and then to pass off a joke 
upon his ignorant juniors. Yes; antiquity likes 
a hoax, and often, by its officer, the Oldest 
Inhabitant, puts off a flam upon the uncon- 
scious and too confiding present. Such was 
our thought; and, in truth, it was, after, well 
justified by the practice of the white-haired 
sage at the board. No little boy ever loved 
apples better than the Oldest Inhabitant loved 
a joke. In his time, he had written much for 
the newspapers. 

‘* You were talking, Master Cuttlefish,” said 
the Hermit, addressing a villager of about fifty 
jess old—a man with a remarkably blithe 
ook, and ready manner. “ Let us interrupt 
no tale,” cried He of Bellyfulle. 

‘© I was about to tell a little pen-and-ink ex- 
perience; an incident that happened to me in 
my days of goosequill,” said Cuttlefish; from 
which I guessed that the speaker had driven 
the dangerous trade of author. 

‘* There is little in the story; only, indeed, 
this much, that it taught me to have some 
tolerance even for those of the very worst 
report.” 

“Call you that little?” cried the Hermit,— 
“why, ’tis one of the prime lessons of benignant 
man. Let us have the story. But say, is it 
not a little chilly to-night? Could we not bear 
some heat, eh?” Whereupon, all called fora 
fire. The Oldest Inhabitant rang a silver bell 
that stood upon the table; when, instantly, a 
face that—in short, one of those faces that 
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coming suddenly upon startled man, fairly make 
him gasp at their alarming beauty—looked in 
at the door. ‘Sweetlips,” said the Hermit, 
“a fire.” The girl nodded and again closed 
the door; but ere we could recover ourselves 
she again entered the room, carrying a small 
faggot of cinnamon, which she laid upon the 
hearth, and stooped to arrange some logs for 
kindling. Think her thus occupied, whilst’ 
with dull, pale ink, we vainly try to draw her 
beauty. Sweetlips—for such in Clovernook was 
her name—had in her time been Maid of Honour 
at the English court: she was still unmarried, 
and it was said, had renounced the outside 
world, and become maid at the Gratis, for the 
pure love of independence. Now, then, for her 
face. (The pen shakes in our hand, as though 
conscious of the hopeless task wherein we would 
employ it.) Her face was beautifully fair— 
perfectly regular. It was the dream of a rapt 
sculptor, incarnate and living. Talk of music, 
the face seemed to breathe nothing but harmo- 
nious sprightly thoughts. Her pretty forehead 
was a tablet that seemed consecrated from the 
mark of age ; no, time, with his sacrilegious pen, 
should never mark one black line there. It 
was living ivory, defying wrinkles. Her lips! 
we almost faint, putting down the monosylla- 
ble—her lips, scarlet as blood, seemed pouting 
with unconscious wealth. Her cycs were of 
dark, heart-devouring hazel; with now a little 
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love in them glancing timidly about, and now a 
' merry little devil. Her hair—if it was hair— 
came bright and smoothly as light about her 
temples, and hung in lustrous curls at her neck. 
Then her form! What swelling ripeness! Her 
waist—we could see it ; even the arm of the 
Oldest Inhabitant appeared for a moment as 
it would move towards it; her step seemed to 
strike music from the ground,—and then her 
foot !—what man, with the heart of man, would 
not have made that heart its cushion? Her 
voice, too! She spoke but three words, and 
for the next half four we were listening to 
some delicious music. Her dress was of the 
prettiest, quaintest fashion. She wore a white 
lawn boddice, laced with silken Jace before; 
her gown was of dove-colovr, and ber svow- 
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FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


poY CAROLINE WHITE. 


Ox! ye whose gifted lips, like his of ol, 

Are touched with honey dews of eloqu. ence, 

Let it not seem philanthropy is cold 7 

In our own home, and liberty’s defence, . 

Ere others claim your care, driyfe a worse slavery 
hence. j 


Or is the sense of this luxurious faay 

Too delicate to bear the sight f want, 

Dimming the glory of its provid display 

With a gigantic shadow pale, and gaunt, 

That mocks the hollow pofP in which we seem to 
flaunt— 3 

That we have thrust it frog” us, visiting 

Misfortune with the penalies of crime ; 

Making sad poverty a pe/al thing, 

And in a Christian, chayfitable clime, ; 

Breaking, with hands p/ofane, the ties of use and time? 


How long shall tyrann/y usurp the right 
Te aeter bonds that es himself hath made ; 


Making the mother o! hildless, through the night 


\ 


Of her lone anguish, and her babes afraid, 
Torn from her clinging arms, and by strange bosoms 
laid? 


And man, at whose creation it was said, 

«It is not meet for him to be alone,” 

Childless, and widow’d, eats his stinted bread 

In bitterness of heart that hath no tone, 

Tho’ wrongs so pent have burst, ere now, with 
strength to shake a throne. 


Think of his labour forced, his prison garb, 

His daily dole of insufficient food, 

The sense of wrong, that, like an arrow’s barb, 
Rankles within his heart, however rude, 

‘And hydra-like, tho’ crushed, is never all subdued !— 


And raise your voices in that poor man’s cause ; 
Take from us a reproach that stains our land ; 

Free those poor captives who have broke no laws, 
Victims beneath affliction’s heavy hand— 

Nor stain want’s pallid brow with infamy’s dark brand! 


A RAMBLE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Lorrzrine for a few brief moments in the little vittsge 
of ——, whose clean and rustic hostelry has tempte i 
yor-to imbibe a refreshing draught ere you proceed 
turther on your inspiring journey—observe the charm- 
ing stillness which pervades the scene, and the 
glowing, healthful faces of the contented folks who 
dwell there, happy in the innocent delights which 


Nature has spread around them! 

Cast onc passing glance on the good old Jady knit- 
ting at the cottage door, whilst her favourite grand- 
daughter is reading a lesson in a little book, which 
she has been taught to prize more than silver or gold. 
See yonder group of boys whose pastime it is to test the 
seaworthiness of a curious-looking boat, which the 
blacksmith’s son has modelled with his own penknife, 
outof a piece of deal, foundin his own playground—then 
turn with a gladdened eye to the little urchin, strug- 
gling with impotent menace beneath his elder sister's 
strong, coercive hand, and refusing to submit his sup- 

le limbs to the enthralment of their daily gear. 
Bhancing within, you note the ruddy blaze of a newly 
kindled fire, the busy housewife setting forth the 
morning meal, and cherub-cheeked children sunning 
themselves upon the threshold, and lavishing caresses 
on the shaggy dog which lies supine upon the step, or 


starting up in chase of vagrant butterflies temptingly 


flitting before their kindling eyes. 

Wandering from the village into lanes made lovely 
by an overarching roof of greenery, and past farm- 
houses bulwarked round about by swelling stacks, 





thatched barns, sheds, stables, pens and piggeries, 
you gain the upland meadows that are all alive with 
>men and horses, ploughs, harrows, drills and rollers in 
they active operations of a tardy seed-time. Occasion- 
aie covey of plump partridges rise whirring in the 
air; ¢yccasionally a timid hare springs up and dashes 
to the nearest covert with all the speed that trembling 
fear can lege; and now a green and gentle slope 
conducts yale a slight and sparkling runnel, spanned 
by a rustic brXdge, mossy, and seamed, and creaking 
to the tread. Wou cannot pass it by without a mo- 
mentary pause, Where is such witchery in its melodi- 
ous flow, and the\ eye lingers so long and lovingly 
upon its cool tranparent waters; and thus, halting 
awhile upon the narr\ow bridge, you call to mind many 
a well remembered jyasaage in the writings of your 
most treasured authors); and probably there will recur 
to memory, among the \rest, a passage in its kind so 
exquisite that we are cotpfident of pardon for its repe- 
tition here :— ‘ 
4 \ «Like the still, 

Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse, 

The reeds bend down the sttream: the willow leaves, 

With a soft cheek upon the \Julling tide, 

Forget the lifting winds ; ancd the long stems, 

‘Whose flowers the water, like. a gentle nurse, 

Bears on its bosom, quietly giwe way, 

And lean in graceful attitudes tho rest.” 


Threading a plashy path, skikted by stunted willows 
and venerable pollard-trees, you reach a bosky dingle, 
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in whose wandering paths the cottage children joy to 
congregate; and olor the wild-flowers pave the 
moist elastic sward with Nature's rich mosaic, there 
loiter they, and bear from thence a fragrant spoil of 
purple violets,and pale anemones, pencilled geraniums, 
and soft-eyed primroses. And if intruding foot-falls 
startle the childish spoilers at their sport, it would re- 
joice a painter’s heart to see them clustering in groups 
so picturesque, shading their glistening eyes with 
round and ruddy arms, and putting on a look as full 
of mingled archness as bewilderment. Above you 
floats a very atmosphere of song, and through the 
green and matted roof, the light looks in, but rarely, 
and then with broken, tempered rays. The ground 
beneath is tapestried with flowers, and with the ten- 
drils of a multitude of parasites, wandering from tree 
to tree and weaving a fairy net-work round the knot- 
ted trunks and sinuous branches. But ere we quit 
this branchy fastness, and ere the full tide of song dies 
gradually away upon the ear, rest for a moment on 
the twisted root of yonder stalwart tree, and hear what 
sweet music a living poetess hath discoursed anent 
these winged choristers :— 

“ How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Flitting about in each leafy tree; 

In the Jeafy-trees so broad and tall, 

Like a green and beautiful palace-hall, 

With its airy chambers, light and boon, 

That open to sun, and stars, and moon,— 

That open unto the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by! 


“They have left their nests in the forest bough, 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and old they wander out, 

And traverse their green world round about ; 
And, hark! at the top of this leafy hall, 

How, one to the other, they lovingly call:— 
“Come up, come up!’ they seem to say, 

* Where the topmost twigs in the breezes play! 


*Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air |’ 
And the birds below give back the cry, 

«We come, we come, to the branches high |” 
How pleasant the life of the birds must be, 
Living in love on a leafy tree; 

And away through the air what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below! 
«What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about ’mong the flowering trees,— 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze like fields of gold, 

That gladden some fairy region old! 

On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 

On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be!’’ 


Emerging into open sunshine, a patch of common- 
land receives you, overspread with golden gorse, and 
covered with grazing oxen, ragged donkeys, more 
Fagged ponies, and a swarm of gabbling geese. Tra- 
versing its arid expanse, you gain the farthest 
edge, whence, in a rapid and continuous descent, the 
ground slopes southerly. Will not this style, with the 
contiguous tree casting a dense and grateful shade 
upon its bars, detain you for a while until the eye has 
feasted to satiety upon the fair broad pores which 
lies outspread beneath? How wooingly the welcome 
wind dallies with the glowing cheek that freshens and 
Tejoices in its soft embrace !—and as it swells and 
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quickens in its play, you catch the chime of distant 
bells, rising and falling with the uncertain ebb and 
flow of the wavering breeze, upon whose fickle wings 
the subdued and mellow sound is borne. Far down, 
within the valley’s warmest hollow, bosomed in neigh- 
bouring trees, a grey church tower lifts up its reverend 
front, part buried in the deepest shadow, part lumi- 
nous with the sunshine’s glorious sheen. Here, a 
farm, and there a nest of cottages, a knoll of trees, an 
humble wayside inn, with its conspicuous sign swing- 
ing aloft, a silver gleaming pool, orchards and gardens, 
showy with trees just blossoming, a water-mill bridg- 
ing a shimmering stream, a villa environed by firs and 
evergreens, a village-green bestudded with a busy — 
company of cricketers,—lie scattered round; and 
there, rooted by the banks of a refulgent stream, roof- 
less and open to the eddying winds of heaven, the 
noble gable and tottering walls of an old monastic 
ruin loom out magnificently against a back-ground of 
the brightest green. One fair oriel, with its mullions, 
transoms, and tracery yet entire, attests the ruin’s an- 
cient majesty, while a small campanile, niched and 
besprent with corbels droll and grim, is-all that spoil- 
ers and the storm have spared of five goodly towers 
and campaniles that once rose proudly up to heaven. 
Ever and anon, islands of dusk cloud-shadow float 
languidly athwart the valley’s green expanse, and the 
truant eye, following their noiseless flight, flits as they 
flit, from field to wood, from swelling eminence to 
sunken lane, from meandering stream to placid pool, 
from tower to tower, from roof to roof, until the shadow 
dwindles in the distance ty @ mere undistinguishable 
speck. 

P Pending the hot and heayy hours of neon, you re- 
sort for rest and for refreshment to the gearest hos- 
telry; but go pot unaccompanied by spme choice 
pocket-volume, lest wearitizes intrude upwelcomely 
upon you. Then, having dined, fling up the sash, and 
there shall steal upon the senge, the faint but grateful 
odour of the velvet-lipped and honeyed flowers that star _ 
the trim-kept pleasure-ground without. At sucha time, 
let not old Herrick and his dainty quaint conegits be 
overlooked, for he shall recreate your ear with verses 
‘* musical as Apollo’s lyre.” —_In such wise, rambling 
on from poet to poet, and bringing frc-y the mind's 
tich game-house the accumulations of a thr; me- 
mory, gem after gem flashes to light, and one burst 
of poetry, among the rest, so apposite to this sweet 
season, that'it were a treason to the time to pass it 
by neglectfully :— 

“The spring is here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 
We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet even there a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 


Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet— 
Strange—that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit walking in their midst alone. 
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There’s no contentment in a world like this, 
Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
‘We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 
That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Bird like, the prisoned soul will lift its eye, 
And sing—till it is hooded from the sky.” 

So, wearing out the afternoon, you wait the coming 
on of eventide. At length, the westering sun, begin- 
ning to decline, gives note of its approach, and gather- 
ing round him a dazzling host of rainbow-coloured 
clouds, sinks in a blaze of glory to repose. Twilight 
steals on, hushing and curtaining the sun-deserted 
earth; but from every brake still issues forth a flow 
of song diminishing in volume as the winged choristers 
one by one nestle within their tiny homes, and droop- 
ing, yield to slumber. Anon, it dwindles to a solitary 
twitter, ceasing at times, then languidly renewed— 
then wavering—then almost inaudible, and presently 
heard no more, Woods with their unmoving bran- 
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ches and unfathomable gloom—winding waters glan- 
cing luridly in the sunset’s lingering glow—church 
towers, frowning and massier in the waning light— 
hills, purple and indistinct in the faint far distance, 
hamlets, with here and there a red light shining 
through the casements of the scattered cottages,—all 
put on a novel aspect,—an aspect solemn, weird and 
unfamiliar. You no more hear the whoop and halloo 
of the children at their evening sport, nor catch the 
slow and weary footfalls of the horses heavily pacing 
homewards from the darkening fields. A perfect 
Sabbath calm is slowly settling down. Twilight itself 
begins to wane and— 


“ Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world.”” 


JS. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT SECRETS. 





ECRETS! Why should there not be 
an analytic classification of secrets? 





Thought and labour have often been 
bestowed on subjects much less inter- 
esting. I, however, merely throw out 


the suggestion, not having courage to 
task, for the shades of differenc 


actempt the 
infinite, like the hues of the rainbow melting into one 


seem 





another, But every one can recognize the broad 
outlines, or prismatic colours ; and of these we may 
say a few words. 

There is an adage somewhere to the effect that, in 
every house, is “a dark, corner cupboard ;” and though 
it is to be hoped it is scldom so terrible as the blue 
chamber, for a peep into which one Mistress Fatima 
paid so dearly, most persons accustomed to self-exa- 
mination, if honest enough to speak the truth, will 
own that the heart does contain a private receptacle 
for memories—be they of thought or action—hopes, 
feelings,—in short, secrets, few or many, which they 
are unwilling to draw forth, and expose to the public 
gaze. Ifeach individual had only his or her own se- 
crets to guard, we hope few would be so unfortunate 
as to require more space for the purpose than one nar- 
row shelf, instead of the whole cupboard ; but the ac- 
cumulation of other persons’ secrets, that on examina- 





tion one finds packed away, is really quite astonishing. 
To be sure, some of these are of so light and volatile a 
nature that they evaporate, and are clean forgotten : 
yet that which seems trivial to us, may wear a serious 
aspect to the party more nearly concerned; and to 
trust to the forgetfulness of another, is a poor de- 
pendence. They who make the thoughtless boast, 
that all the ‘ gossip ” they are told goes in at one ear 
and out at the other, are not the persons in whom to 
repose confidence ; for in this sort of sieve-like head 
the wrong half sometimes slips through; namely, it is 
the secret which is retained, the promise of secresy 
which escapes. 

There is another sort, which, to our mental vision, 
changes its aspect, shrivels, withers up, till it occupies 
little space or attention. Yet the secret is still the 
same, and should be as sacred as when confided to 
our care in all its bulk and importance, though people 
and things have changed their relations, rendering 
that harmless which was once full of venom. But 
there are secrets in which time and “ circumstance, 
the unspiritual god,’’ work a change of the opposite 
character, swelling some trifling knowledge into a 
troublesome and dangerous tenant, till we feel much 
as a sentient packet of gunpowder might be supposed 
to do, placed near a Christmas fire. ‘‘Oh! but there 
must be error, if not guilt,” methinks I hear some one, 
whose words precede reflection, say, “‘ there must be 
error, if not guilt, where a secret is so dangerous !”’ 
Granted. But are we to keep no faith with the 
erring? It may not be in our power to withhold our 
pity ; and surely, there would be little merit in with- 
drawing the only voice that is near to counsel or warn. 
Errors of a deep dye seldom find utterance ; perhaps, 
if there were for them such a safety valve, the catas- 
trophes which make the tragedies of real life would be 
often averted. But people pay very dearly for their 
Sollies, and the disclosure of such is often enough to 
arouse a domestic hurricane; itis when they are drawn 
into a threatening vortex of this kind, that they come 
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to their friends to ask the best way—to get out of it; 
and certainly, those admirable persons ‘‘ who never 
did a foolish thing” themselves, have every right to 
refuse their sympathy. As for the latter class, we well 
remember hearing a gentleman, a man of middle age, 
and vast attainments, too, say seriously, that he had 
“ never regretted an action of his life, whether trifling 
or important.” We looked down, but no, the po- 
lished boot was too small and well-shapen to contain 
a cloven foot; we looked up, the chapeau bras bore 
no Mephistopheles feather; yet in the cold, bright 
eye, and imperturbable features, we read a something 
which linked him for ever in our imagination to the 
student's awful follower. Certainly, one who says— 


“ Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done,” 


is not the person to choose for a confidant, in any 
trouble or tribulation brought on by our own folly. 

“« But why choose a confidant at all,—if you can- 
not keep your own secrets, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect another person will hold them sacred ?” say those 
—the units to the hundreds—whose calm and uncom- 
municative natures allowing them to pack away their 
secrets in the corner cupboard, turn the key, and think 
no more about them, little understand how in different 
characters they ferment and swell, till the corner 
cupboard is too small to hold them. Neither can I 
think it true, that the secrets of others confided to our 
care are so likely to escape as our own. In the first 
place, the simple fact of being communicated by ano- 
ther, and so shared, prevents that same process of 
fermentation, which in the opposite case renders a 
safety valve so necessary. Besides, for the guarding 
our own secrets, we have but that careless keeper, 
prudence, who, at the best of times, watches with one 
eye shut; whereas, instead of this sleepy sentinel (or 
besides) to ensure the safe keeping of secrets con- 
fided to our care, we are provided with trustworthy 
conscientiousness, a janitor armed to the teeth, brist- 
ling from head to foot with weapons offensive and de- 
fensive, and ready to thrust back the prisoner to his 
den, should he make an attempt to escape. Conscien- 
tiousness, too, makes prudence in this case open the 
other eye, rousing this fellow watcher, and keeping it 
awake, by the assurance that the secret escaped would 
change to a mocking fiend, and haunt us ever after in 
the shape of remorse. 

Metaphor, however, and jesting apart, there are 
many positions in life, in which, without error, without 
even folly, the mind from over-feeding on itself be- 
comes fevered, and the judgment loses its balance ; 
when a sensitive nature shrinks from a promiscuous 
confiding, or when, in this “* worldly world,” necessary 
caution forbids it. It is at atime like this we feel the 
full value of a confidant who has a heart to feel, and a 
head to think for us; and, above all, one on whose 
faith we can fearlessly rely. Such a communication 
does indeed “ cleanse the stuff'd bosom of the perilous 
stuff that weighed upon the heart,” lightening our- 
selves in a greater degree than we burthen our 
friends; for in the mere talking of our troubles, some 
portion of them evaporates. Not unfrequently, too, 
we find, that that same solitary heart-eating has 
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diseased our mental vision, giving it a sort of micro- 
scopic power, so that we magnified some contemptible 
mole-hill till it seemed a mountain. How delightful 
to see it mirrored in its just proportions, in our friend’s 
unprejudiced, unruffled mind—to discover that some- 
thing we believed ourselves singular in suffering, 


‘thinking, or feeling, had been suffered, thought, or 


felt, a thousand times before! Who, when he feels 
the giant thus melting away to a pigmy’s shadow, 
would say, ‘‘ How can I expect another to keep my 
secret, if I have not the wit to retain it myself?” 
Still it must be owned there requires much discretion 
in choosing a confidant; for not only may betrayal 
cause deep heart-misery, but it is useless to confide, 
save in those who are able to advise. 

Ifthere are many sorts of secrets, there are also many 
sorts of betrayal, from the downright want of faith of 
a direct avowal to that which may be gathered by 
inference; and yet the last may be as truly mischie- 
vous asany. I do believe that many a one has be- 
trayed a secret from mere vanity at having been 
intrusted with it, forgetful that they proved at the same 
moment their own unworthiness of the charge! Not 
that it is always altogether easy to guard your friend’s 
secret religiously and entirely, without acting or 
speaking what Carlyle calls an ‘‘ unveracity’’ to pre- 
serve it; and this, if there were no other reason, should 
make us tenacious of opening ‘ the corner cupboard” 
too readily for the reception of other persons’ goods 
and chattels, which may sometimes be likened to con- 
traband articles. In other words, take charge of as 
few secrets as possible, for fear they should prove of 
the gunpowder class,—or, if perfectly harmless, for 
fear you should not be the only confidant, in which 
case you may perhaps suffer for the bad faith of others. 
In short, for a hundred other ‘‘ for fears,” the fewer 
secrets one has the better; and, as a general rule, it is 
unwise to trust those who seem over-anxious for your 
confidence. 

Happy they who possess some near and dear friend 
of high principles and superior endowments, towards 
whom they may look up and enjoy the power and 
privilege of veneration. A sort ‘of instinct points to 
such an one as the fittest confidant. But the world 
is overgrown with mediocrity, (and let us be thank- 
ful the growth is not worse,) and if you are not 
blessed with such a friend and counsellor, and must 
have the safety valve of a confidant, choose, if possi- 
ble, among those who are near and dear to you who 
have the same community of interests. If there be 
folly or error to conceal—and somehow or other there 
generally is something of this sort in a secret—they 
will hide it for their own sakes as well as for yours. 
Ah! how many hearts have been wrung—how many a 
family made wretched by some unwise confidence-— 
out of it? 

There is a secret, however, of a very different sort 
from those which folly or error weaves. If we may so 
call it, a joy-secret, an agreeable surprise—a wished- 
for present—which is soon to be blazoned forth in the 
full light of day, but which is meanwhile the hardest 
secret in the world—to keep. One al try to seem 
grave, yet the eyes will droop to conceal their gaiety ; 
the lips may propound nothing but “ wise saws,” and 
the most far-off-the-subject discourse, and yet visibly 
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quiver from the effects of the chained-up laugh. Yet 
is there not a sort of malice in deierring such ‘ agree- 
able surprises?” Why put off till to-morrow a happi- 
ness which might be tasted to-day? Or if this cannot 
exactly be, why deprive one you love of the gratifica- 
tion of anticipating a delight? More especially do 
many persons act in this manner towards children; 
and either they know little of human nature, or 
behave with downright cruelty. To the young, when 
every proposed novelty exercises their reason, wonder, 
and imagination, the anticipation of a pleasure is not 
uncommonly a full half of the gratification. It teaches 
them a wholesome lesson, too, for they learn to contrast 
the real with the ideal, a mind-expanding exercise, 
when done even ona small scale. All this, however, 
is matter of opinion, and, perhaps, the joy-secret may 
be a kindness in disguise. 

But enough of secrets, great or small, confided to 
our care, with prudence and honour both for jailers. 
How often is confidence implied !—and even where 
this is not the case, how often do discretion and kind 
feeling seek (alas ! how often too late) to stay the rush 
of idle words, or, as the poet hath it, 


“ Secure with bars of brass, 
The double doors through which they pass.” 


Oh, the mischief of a careless word ; how easily is 
a heart-wound opened—how difficult may it prove to 
heal! If ye learn good of your fellow mortals, speak 
it trumpet-tongued; for we know how truc it is, 
**that the good men do, is oft interred with them ;” 
and it were a noble deed to save truth and virtue from 
such a burial. If ye know evil, it may sometimes be 
necessary to speak of it as a warning, lest the good 
be’ injured. But there is a case where some world- 
forgotten error, long repented of, and atoned for by 
maturer excellence, lies smouldering beneath the dust 
of time. For the sake of common charity, do not drag 
it forth to brand therewith him who is in all things 
changed from the doer of that deed, the memory of 
alich yet must cling to him, if ye so cruelly revive it. 
Do not, for the sake of telling a piquant story, mar 
the beautiful truth, ‘that there is a future to all who 
have the virtue to repent, and the energy to atone.” 
And oh! be triply guarded, if the sometime culprit 
be one, whose earned and recovered character be the 
only storehouse whence he draws his daily bread. 
Cast him not by an idle word, from the haven he has 
struggled for and reached, back into the vortex of 
temptation. Keep such a secret as this—however ye 
came by it—religiously hidden; bury it in your heart 
of hearts ; forget it yourself, if possible; divulge it— 
never. 

Of course, no one possessing a spark of real honour 
or honesty would deliberately divulge a secret sacredly 
intrusted ; we are speaking rather of indiscretion, and 
careless speaking. It must be owned, that the 
gentler sex have the worse character in this re- 
spect; but whether this popular opinion should be 
classed among “ vulgar errors,” or not, is another 
affair. A drum sounds from its emptiness; and as- 
suredly, the head that has nothing to do and little to 
think of, whether male or female, must belong to a 
veritable gossip. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT SECRETS. 


“In a young lady’s heart once a secret was lurking, 
It tossed and it tumbled, it tried to get out, 
The lips half betrayed it by smiling and smirking, 
And the tongue was impatient to blab it, no doubt.” 

So begin some old rhymes that I have not seen 
these seven years, but which rush to my pen’s point as 
something of an a propos. Take a commonplace 
‘idle man,” instead of the ‘‘ young lady,” one who 
has not sufficient property to make the spending it, 
lawfully and properly, business and occupation for his 
mind; and who yet hia an income sufficient to release 
him from the spur to action, necessity, and see if you 
have not the veriest gossip on earth. Of course, sup- 
posing a commonplace character, without aspira- 
tions after nobler pursuits, The hackneyed pro- 
verb, ‘“‘The wonder, a woman keeps a secret,” 
is worn out, musty, out of date. Doubtless it was 
true in its day, but made at the time when wo- 
men—poor hearts! were indeed kept empty-headed. 
A condition which long obtained, from a certain 
belief, or rather superstition, that the cultivation of 
the female mind was incompatible with the perfection 
of pudding making and pickle preparing; though 
after profound consideration it would appear, that even 
these wonders of culinary art might be better achieved 
with a little aid from the reasoning faculties. We 
may quote one of Scott’s heroines with as much pro- 
priety as a living, breathing example, for his creations 
are but truths made palpable. Was there ever a truer 
woman pourtrayed than sweet Jeanie Deans? and 
what does Effie’s husband say of Jeanie as a secret 
keeper? and does not history throng with bright ex- 
emplars of female constancy and discretion, from the 
Roman actress, who on her way to the horrible torture 
renewed significantly her promise of good faith, and 
amid all her sufferings nobly redeemed it? This is chro- 
nicled, (her knowledge of the conspiracy by which the 
monster Caligula fell,) because the secret she kept be- 
came successful treason. But whocan number the brave 
hearts that have silently beat their last, without the dull 
world so much as guessing the strange knowledge 
they enshrined ? Why the very enigmas which puzzle 
us are proof how well secrets have been kept, through 
all ages. At this we sometimes repine; and yet it 
may be that the Great Hearts which kept their faith 
—knew best. 

Ah! how Jest and Earnest clasp hands! We smile 
one moment at discovering a character, which, it 
would appear from some natural incapacity to conceal, 
is a very waste-pipe conduit, ever flowing. We smile, 
rejoicing that such an one has no secret of ours to 
keep—and resolve he never shall have. We pause, 
too—but in a graver mood—to think how often life, 
fame, fortune, the fate of empires, have depended ona 
secret faithfully kept; we pause, too, and with a sigh, 
to think what real, deep, domestic tragedies have 
been acted, what human hearts have been broken by 
the broken word; and we feel deeply that ‘ Truth is 
stranger than Fiction.” Let the true, noble-hearted 
men and women, who, through all ages, all dangers, 
and mortal temptations, have bravely kept their faith, 
prove again and again, and through all generations, 
that they have not died in vain, if only they have left 
their example as a pattern to the weaker! 

Cc. T. 
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F a disposition to believe 
more than is warranted by 
reason be the true meaning 
of superstition, then, to a 
certain extent, the existence 
of this faculty in the mind 
of an uneducated sailor is 
pardonable ; placed in the 
sphere of action of the 
greatest wonders in creation he beholds the working 
of mysterious influences, ae on_a gigantic scale 
—the rising and falling of the tides, awful from 
their immensity, and wonderful from their exact re- 
gularity;—he sails, and in a few weeks the fickle 
‘and inconstant wind is changed for one that never 
varies—the needle obeying a secret law, occult from 
his investigation, becomes his constant friend and 
companion ; and placing implicit reliance on these 
mysterious agents, he is easily led to give eredence to 
things of meaner note, predisposing him to supersti- 
tion. 

With slight powers of observation, and still less re- 
flection, he is not an adept at tracing causes. Most 
things beyond the range of the familiar are a mystery 
to him—hence he is easily imposed upon. Continually 
exposed to perils of great moment, from habit he be- 
comes bold and daring, as regards physical dangers ; 
but at the same time he is the veriest slave of super- 
stitious fear, and the dull hours of the middle watch 
are often passed in feverish excitement, as some gar- 
rulons old tar narrates to his listening mates the 
yoices and echoes he has heard, and the flashes he has 
seen, since he first followed his restless calling. 

Vox. IIL. 
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BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


Seamen are prone to won- 
der, and in their rambling 
vocation this faculty is liable 
to constant exercise; and 
fromitsactivity, flying Dutch- 
men and other supernatural 
appearances have ever been 
considered by them as ‘ 
amongst the things entitled 

to ee faith ;—it is this faculty in its excited state 
that has produced the vision of the phantom ship— 
the sea serpent—and made them converts to the belief 
of all the wonderful tales about the Kraken. 

The objects which induce the seaman to superstition 
are various, and in proposing to enumerate some of the 
most popular, we will commence with fishes. 

The common barnacle, or shellfish, frequently found 
sticking to the bottoms of ships, is believed by north 
country mariners to become a species of goose; and in- 
deed, when we find Hollinshed gravely asserting, “that 
with his own eyes he saw the feathers of these barna- 
cles, hang out of the shell at least two inches,”’ who 
can be surprised at the credulity of the illiterate sailor. 
—In Scotland this is widely believed, and the se 
supposed to owe its existence to the barnacle has a 
name. 

“ Like your Scotch Barnacle, now a block, 
Instantly a worm, and presently a great goose.” —Manston.* 








* There are (says Gerard, in his Herbal, Edit. 1597, p. 1391), 
in the north parts of Scotland, certain trees, whereon do grow 
shell fishes, &c. &c., which falling into the water, do become 
Fowls, whom we call Barnakies—in the north of England, Brant 
Geere—and in Lancashire, Tree Geese, &c. 

Cc 
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Another very common superstition is, that the black 
spot on each side of the gills of the John Dory, and 
haddock, was made by St. Peter with his finger and 
thumb, when he took the tribute money out of the 
mouths of fish of these species, and which mark con- 
tinued on the whole race ever since the performance of 
the miracle. 

The dolphin and porpoise are never looked upon as 
favourable omens, if they make their appearance du- 
ring a calm—the belief is, that the fish and the wind 
come from the same quarter ;— if they spring and bound 
about with energy, it is held to be a sure prognostic 
of an approaching gale—on the contrary, if they are 
seen pursuing each other during a storm, or when the 
sea is rough, it is a sign of fair and calm weather to 

” ensue. 

There is an ugly fish called a sea urchin ; if they are 
observed to thrust themselves into the mud, or en- 
deavour to cover their bodies with sand, it foreshows a 
storm. Cockles and other shellfish frequently have 
sand and gravel sticking to them previous to bad wea- 
ther ; the philosophy of this appears to be, they try to 
ballast themselves, in order to resist being raised from 
the bottom by surges ; and as a’general rule, it is ob- 
served that both salt and fresh water fish leap and 
bite more eagerly before rain than at any other time. 

A deadly feud exists between the sailor and the 
shark ; and of all the fish which swim “the ocean 
stream,” there is not one upon which he exercises such 
unrelenting animosity as this ravenous fish. Once in his 
power, on the deck, and instantly his knife is plunged 
into its voracious maw; and with greedy delight he 
gloats over the expiring agonies of his victim. He 
believes, if one of these fish follow the ship for a few 
days, a death to some one on board will soon happen. 

With Danish and Norwegian seamen, many of whom 
enter the English service, are associated many singular 
superstitions. The Neck is oneof these;—in shape he is 
described as a handsome boy, wearing a red cap on his 
head, beneath which escapes a rich profusion of golden 
hair, luxuriant and dazzling ; he is shaped below like a 
horse ; his amusement is playing on a golden harp, sit- 
ting on the waters—he plays exquisitely. This super- 
stition is interesting, inasmuch as it is connected with 
Christianity ; for it is believed the Neck will teach any 
one the art of playing on his golden harp, who will 
present him with a black lamb, at the same time 
promising him redemption, as the loss of his salvation 
troubles him exceedingly. 

From Norway also comes the story of the Kraken; 
and ae the authority of Bishop Pontoppidan of 
Bergen, and Member of the Royal Academy of Science 
at Copenhagen, appears to support the truth of the ap- 
pearance of this wonderful marine production, still 
great deliberation must be exercised Tries we adopt 
the contradictory statements concerning it—nay, per- 
haps we may be pardoned if we place the whole account 
of it to superstitious fear, or at least to a want of pro- 
per investigation. 

This immense marine animal (according to the 
authority above mentioned) frequents the northern 
seas, particularly near the coasts of Norway and 
Sweden; and the bishop, in his natural history of 
the latter kingdom, gives an interesting account of 
this stupendous creature. From his details the Kra- 
ken lies in deep water, in eighty or one hundred 
fathoms, and when he rises to the surface, which it 
appears he seldom does, the calmest sea becomes 
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troubled to a vast distance around him, the heaving 
billows pointing out the more immediate space in 
which he will emerge; those parts of his back above 
the surface assuming the aspect of so many islands, 
variable in dimensions as well as shape, at every motion 
of the Kraken. The form of this monster is likened to 
a crab, and the back or upper part is said to be a mile 
and a half in circumference, or, as some affirm, even 
more. Its limbs, and it has many, are truly enormous, 
appearing, when elevated above the sea, as large as the 
masts of moderate sized ships, and are besides pos- 
sessed of such strength that with one of them be can 
seize on boats and the smaller kinds of ships, and draw 
them under water. His descent is no less terrible 
than his rising, since it occasions a swell and whirl- 
pool, so violent and irresistible, that ships of the 
greatest size coming within its action inevitably sink 
into the abyss of waters—and sink to rise no more. 

Various authors mention this tremendous animal 
beside Pontoppidan ; among others, Denys Montfort, 
who, it appears, gave the subject much attention ; he 
even classed him with the sepia—while some think 
he partakes of the mixed character of the sepia and 
medusa. He is also stated to belong to the mollusca 
order, or family of worms peculiar to the sea. 

In proof of the existence of such an animal, the Nor- 
wegian sailors state, that on the coast adjacent to the 
place where the Kraken inhabits, the waters often 
suddenly become shallow—that is to say, the ground 
fished upon a few hours since in fifty or eighty fathoms, 
is rapidly reduced to five or ten, or even less than that ; 
an, believe this sudden shoaling of the water to be 
caused by the rising of the Kraken ; and as fish always 
abound in the vicinity of the spot where he is supposed 
to be, they regard it as a fortunate circumstance ;— 
should the Kraken, however, approach very near the 
surface, they are compelled to pull for their lives, to 
avoid being killed by the enormous monster. 

The opposite feelings of profaneness and supersti- 
tion are often found united in sailors, and the same 
individual who would dread the storm-raising effect of 
whistling a jig, will often be guilty of the most revolt- 
ing excesses and licentious conduct; one beautiful 
weakness, however, they possess, compensating for the 
absurdity of many others—it is, that childfen are 
always deemed lucky to a ship; may not this amiable 
superstition in some way explain the reason of the 
faith in a child’s caul, or the holy and fortunate cap, 
as it is called bysome? In France, “‘étre né coiffée,” 
is an expression signifying that a person is extremely 
fortunate, and is esteemed an infallible preservative 
against drowning,—as a reference to the Times news- 
paper, in the middle of this nineteenth century, will 
sufficiently prove. 

The stormy petrel, or Mother Cary’s chicken, is of 
the catalogue of marine superstitions. This delicate 
little ocean bird is not much larger than a lark, and 
takes the widest flight of any from the shore; and 
hence, when a gale springs up, it is frequently obliged 
to seek refuge on roeks in the sea, or on vessels, and 
for this reason it has been called the tempest bird. The 
French name, petit Pierre, is taken from their habit 
of walking on the water by the help of their wings. 
Mermaids are too well known to need a description ; 
a lovely woman upwards from the waist, and a fish 
below; they delight in combing their long golden 
locks with a comb, and examining themselves in a 
mirror ; they are considered dangerous to approach, 
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as their fascinating beauty, heightened and assisted 
by their delicious melody, entice the unwary into the 
water, to drown them; they are supposed to abide 
in caverns in the sea, and to delight in submarine 
grottos. This fabulous creature, no doubt, owes its 
origin to the resemblance which a certain kind of seal, 
when in the water, bears to the upper part of the 
human body. 

All seamen are more or less superstitious about the 
moon ; they prognosticate from her appearance the 
kind of weather to ensue—if her horns appear sharp, 
fine weather is considered likely to follow—it is a bad 
omen when the new moon lies on her back, that is, 
when her horns are pointed towards the zenith. It 
often occurs that the dark side of the moon is seen, or 
in other words, that part of the moon which is covered 
with shadow is visible through it. This they call the 
new moon carrying the old moon in her arms, and is 
considered a bad sign ;—a hazy circle round the moon 
foretels rain, the distance of the circle fromtheluminary 
indicating the near or distant period of its occurring. 

Friday has, hitherto, been considered an unfortunate 
day for commencing a voyage—Sunday the reverse. 
This superstition probably arose from the circumstance 
of the crucifixion of the Redeemer on the first men- 
tioned day, and his resurrection on the last. It was 
the custom of the early mariners to obtain the good 
wishes of the church, previous to going to sea, to pro- 
tect them from its perils; and it is conjectured the 
priesthood, in order to enforce a strict observance of 
their religious rites, were the instigators of this super- 
stition. The grand leveller, steam, however, is fast 
depriving the one of its supposed evil influence, and 
the other of its fancied good. 

All good fortune is supposed to leave the ship while 
she carries a corpse on board; and to lose a mop, or 
drop a water-bucket into the sea while drawing water 
—to drown a cat—or kill one—are deemed evil omens ; 
and as a wind up to these absurd notions, it is believed 
by most mariners that all persons born at sea belong 
to Stepney parish. 

Some sailors believe that a kingfisher suspended 
freely in the air, by means of a piece of thread passed 
through its beak, will show from which quarter the 
wind blows, by an occult and secret law of its own 
turning its breast in the true direction, thereby intro- 
ducing natural weathercocks. (See SirThomas Browne’s 
“Vulgar Errors.”’) 

Hanging a rope over the ship’s side is a superstitious 
idea, which many seamen possess; the belief is that 
their friends, sweethearts, or wives, as the case ma’ 
be, secretly take hold of it, and help to pull the ship 
home again. 

Events frequently happen at sea, strongly tending to 
feed and cherish a superstitious feeling ; and men who 
too frequently judge of things from appearances, without 
inquiring into the cause, are apt to ascribe to superna- 
taral agency, what might be readily explained by scien- 
tific observation ; the following is an example :— 

On a calm and sunny day a ship was sailing over the 
sea, hundreds of miles away from any land, and no 
other sail in sight—when suddenly the attention of her 
crew was arrested by the loud and distinct ringing of a 
bell—clang, clang, clang, it went, to the amazement of 
all. They ascended the rigging, but nothing could be 
seen but the gently heaving sea, and the fair blue sky. 
From whence could this sound proceed—no bell, by 
the ordinary mode of conveying sound, could be heard 
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from the distance they could see ; still the inexplicable 
sounds continued—clang, clang, clang—and terror 
was depicted in the countenances of the crew ;—it 
seemed to them as though they heard the ship’s knell, 
and many a hardy tar grew pale. A scientific indi- 
vidual calmed their fears—for he accounted for the 
strange bell at once, upon the well known principle of 
the acoustic tube—in this way: as the sound of a gun 
discharged from a high mountain echoes from cliff to 
cliff, so in the present instance the clouds reflected the 
sound of a bell of a distant ship to the spot in which 
they were placed. Soon after, on the following day, 
they met a ship, and on inquiring they found it was 
her bell they had heard,—her crew had been violently 
sounding it for their amusement,—and but for this ex- 
planation, and its happy confirmation, every seaman 
on board would have believed that the sounds of the 
bell were caused by supernatural agency. 

Ships apparently navigating among the clouds are 
sometimes seen at sea, owing to certain peculiar states 
of the atmosphere, and under these circumstances it 
requires no ordinary effort to calm the superstitious 
apprehensions of ignorant men. 

A few years ago a ship left an English port ona 
distant voyage,—she was expected to be absent about a 
year. er that period of time had elapsed, and some 
few months over, bes owners began to be uneasy con- 
cerning her fate—still she came not; month after 
month rolled away, until all hope of seeing her return 
had been banished from the mind of the most sanguine. 
In the course of the summer a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning arose, which on clearing away left the 
sky serene, when a ship bearing a great resemblance 
to the missing vessel appeared in the air, standing 
under all her canvas and bearing for the harbour—she 
kept in sight twenty minutes. The phantom ship 
was borne along teat she appeared within half a mile 
of the spectators—she then gradually disappeared, 
became fainter and fainter, until she wholly vanished 
into air. The vision was of course believed to be the 
spectre of the lost ship, and came to warn the towns- 
people of her fate. In thirty hours after, the real 
missing ship sailed into the harbour. Science explains 
this mysterious appearance in the following manner :— 
when the spectre of the missing ship was first seen, 
the real ship herself was a great distance off at sea, but 
her image was reflected on the clouds within the vision 
of the spectators in'the town, by certain laws of optics 
well understood, before her outlines could be discerned 
on the horizon. A slight shifting of the sun’s rays, or 
a different density of the atmosphere, caused her sud- 
den disappearance. 

A familiar illustration of the above singular appear- 
ance may be seen by trying the following experiment:— 
look at any object through alcohol lying on water, and 
the object will appear reversed; so a ship or other 
object seen Cinoegh: two strata of air of different den- 
sities will appear the same. 

In the Isle of France there are persons who predict 
the approach of vessels long before they are visible to 
the ordinary eye,—this is no doubt owing to their bein 
reflected in the atmosphere or on the clouds, an 
caused by the high electric state of the air in that part 
of the world. Sailors call the lightning seen in these 
parts Madagascar lightning—the most incessant and 
vivid known. x é 

‘Whenever we are at a loss to assign to an object 
presented to our notice for the first time, ae proper 
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class, or to trace a cause to its effect, we exercise the 
faculty of wonder, differing in intensity in proportion 
to the power of the exciting. cause ; and in elucidation 
of this theory, a circumstance which occurred to some 
English sailors, while investigating an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, is introduced here. 

The shore-going party had left the ship, and were 
pce towards the land, which the morning sun 
-had revealed to them rather unexpectedly. They had 
two boats, the jolly boat and a cutter. Oa nearing the 
shore they were much surprised to find the sea covered 
with branches of the most beautiful coral, in places 
sete el with the surface of the sea, forming beau- 
tiful little bays and creeks, the margins of which were 
of the most dazzling hues; in one of them was a bed 
of coral a few feet below the surface ; and as the boats 
skimmed over it the varying shades caused by the 
aed rippling of the water afforded one of the most 

elightful sights that nature ever presented. It ap- 
poet to grow from the shore in a lateral direction, and 

ranched out in surprising luxuriance; but its extensive 
ramifications prevented its root being seen,—it had 
therefore the appearance of hanging in the water. 
The smooth sea, the bland air, and the bright sun 
illumined the different kinds of coral, and exposed 
them in all their brilliancy to the delighted gaze of 
the party. Bright as the coral was, it was dulness 
itself when compared with the myriads of fishes which 
glided about at their leisure in these coral basins ; the 
intensity of their hues baffles all description, and the 
enchanting harmony of the whole was completed by 
the difference of their size and form. 

After passing over this singular place the water 
suddenly deepened, and pulling direct for the shore, 
distant about half musket shot, they perceived the 
mouth of a cavern into which the sea flowed. At the 
entrance the water was about six fathoms deep, which 
gradually became shallower as they advanced into the 
interior; at a distance of about three hundred yards 
from its mouth the cavern branched off in two diree- 
tions almost at right angles—the main channel, how- 
ever, continuing in a straightforward course; the 
branch to the right having an opening which commu- 
nicated with the sea, though at a considerable dis- 
tance. After a little delay, spent in examining the 
glittering sides of the cavern, the boats seatited, the 
one taking the opening to the right and the other the 
opening to the left, which was but obscurely lighted ; 
we will follow the fortunes of the first boat :—after 
passing some distance down the new-found opening, 
they came to others, branching off in various direc- 
tions, in most of which there was water sufficient to 
float the boat ; they continued to gently grope their 
way towards the light, leaving the side channels un- 
explored, fearing to lose themselves in the labyrinths 
of the grotto. 

Pulling gently along, and constantly sounding the 
bottom with a boathook, they ultimately arrived at 
the other entrance of the cavern; but before coming to 
it they entered one of the most stupendous and magni- 
ficent looking halls the mind can contemplate,—placed 
at such a distance from the mouth of the cave as to ex- 
clude the too scrutinizing effects of the daylight, and 
yet affording sufficient light to indistinctly show the 
outlines of the place. 

It was impossfole to ascertain the height of the roof, 
as it was totally concealed from view in impenetrable 
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gloom; on rowing round it, the circumference was 
considered at least a quarter of a mile, and in different 
places, lofty aisles, flying buttresses, gothic pillars— 
all on the grandest scale—were presented to the imagi- 
nation ; and the effect of the whole was singularly 
heightened by the flashes of phosphorescent light, 
emitted from the water as the boat passed through it ; 
living streams of pale blue fire seemed to cling to the 
blades of the oars, and the boat’s wake shone with the 
brilliancy of melted silver. 

Admiration and astonishment are but poor terms to 
ares the emotions of the mind in visiting this extra- 
ordinary place. If a mermaid or a syren, or any other 
fabled creation of the brain, had sprung out of the 
water, she would have been considered in her proper 
pices in short it seemed the fitted abode for such 

eings. After lingering about, loath to leave the spot 
containing such singular beauty, and regretting that a 
natural curiosity, so stupendonsly elegant, should be 
so far removed from the civilized world, the boat’s 
crew retraced their course, in order to join their com- 
panions. 

They were doomed to be terrified as well as delighted 
ere they reached the open day again, as, by the time 
they had gained the spot where the boats separated, 
they found their shipmates waiting their return in the 
greatest impatience. It appeared after their separation, 
the boat’s crew investigating the opening in the cavern 
to the left, after penetrating a little distance, found their 
further progress impeded by some object, which nearly 
reached across the channel of the cave, and which ap- 

eared to raise itself up and down as if endowed with 
fife ; the indistinctness of the light prevented an accu- 
rate examination, and as mystery always magnifies 
danger, they soon concluded it was some huge marine 
monster entangled in the mazes of the cavern; and not 
knowing what to make of it, they pauscd at a respectful 
distance, to examine more closely. One roll of the 
mass, however, completely disconcerted their nerves ; 
and the sighing of the wind through the vaulted roofs 
and arches of the cave gave a moaning and indistinct 
sound, which had a powerful effect upon their imagina- 
tion. After waiting a single instant they pulled the 
boat’s head round, and rowed with all their might 
towards their companions, who arrived just in time to 
witness their excitement. Now these very men, who, in 
all probability, would have faced the battery of a ninety- 
gun ship, hour after hour, without flinching, fled from 
an indistinct and unknown danger acting upon their 
superstitious fears. 

After quieting their apprehensions, the boats united, 
and returning to the charge with increased numbers, 
they set about in right earnest to unriddle the cause of 
their dismay. Upon close examination it proved to 
be an old palm, which, having been blown from the land 
into the sea, had floated into the cavern, and the set of 
the tide had placed it in the position found by the 
party. One end was poised upon a shelving rock, and 
time had covered the whole with a mass of long sea- 
weed ; and the rising and falling of the waters, caused 
by the swell of the sea from the outside, gave it that 
motion which the excited imagination of the sailors 
converted into the agonizing throes of some dying sea 
monster. How many of our superstitious fears might 
be calmed, if a similar investigation into cause and 
effect was instituted ! 

‘We may return to this subject in 8 future Number. 
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HRISTOPHER SHARP was a 
foundling. On a certain night, in 
November, in the year 17—, he was 
discovered by a watchman, neatly 
wrapped in an old flannel petticoat, 
calmly reposing on the door step of one Jacob 
Sharp, a cutler, in Newgate Street ; out of respect 
to whom the workhouse nurses distinguished the 
pretty babe by his name; he was baptized “‘Sharp’’ 
—‘ Christopher Sharp.” The good parishioners 
of St. Sepulchre’s found him in all things until 
he attained, what was supposed to be, the eighth 
year of his age; at which eventful period one of 
the parish overseers provided him with a place as 
errand boy to an attorney in Grub Street, 
Although so young, he was considered suffi- 
ciently quick and intelligent for the duties he had 
to perform. Ina twelvemonth he rose to be the 
liveried page of Miss Needham, his master’s } 
maiden sister. At the age of eleven the page 
cast his livery, and was promoted to 
a stool ata desk in his master’s office, 
in which situation he very shortly dis- 
played remarkable aptness, shrewdness, 
and cunning. At the age of eighteen 
Mr, Sharp had become a very useful 
member of Mr. Needham’s establish- 
ment. He knew all the clients, their 
business, standing, and Needham’s es- 
timation of them respectively ; he had, 
moreover, made couaideratle progress 
in the science of the law. ; 
As Needham grew more infirm he ~ 
found the services of Sharp more indis- 
pensable to him ; he accordingy made 
the young man a present of his articles 
of clerkship to himself: eventually 
Sharp became an admitted attorney. 
He still continued in the employ of Needham, and 
every year took a more active part in the business of 
the office _ 
When Mr. Sharp was about 26 years of age—that 
is, on the 10th of Nov. 18—, Mr. Needham departed 
this life, and the whole of his excellent practice re- 
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verted to Sharp. The old gentleman (and he 
was one independent of the act,) died a ba- 
chelor. One sister, a nephew, and a niece, 
children of a married sister, a Mrs. Churchill, 
then deceased, were his only surviving relatives. 
He had been a careful, saving man, and had 
amassed a considerable sum. Of course he 
made a will—aye! and a judicious, equitable 
will; but, strange to say, the form was some- 
what exceptionable. By such will he be- 
queathed all his household furniture, plate, 
linen, china, glass, &c. &c. to his only sur- 
viving sister during her life, and after her death 
to his faithful servant and friend, Christopher 
Sharp; and he directed the various sums of 
stock therein named to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied in payment of the legacies spe- 
cified in the schedule annexed to his said will: 
he made Sharp his residuary legatee; and no- 
minated and appointed Sharp and his own 
sister his executors. After the fune- 
tal the will was discovered; but, 
alas! no schedule of legacies! Be- 
fore the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury would grant probate of the 
will, they required a declaration to 
be made by one of the executors, of 
the circumstance that the schedule 
had not been found; and Sharp 
caused his co-executor to make a de- 
claration to that effect, which the 
court held to be sufficient. Admi- 
nistration was duly granted to Ann 
Needham, who did not long survive 
her brother, and who died intestate 
(having nothing to leave), Chris- 
topher Sharp then became, compa- 
ratively, a rich man. 

Sharp’s business increased, and he seemed in the 
direct road to fortune. The affairs of one of his 
clients demanded that he should go, or send a clerk, 
over to France. He went himself aboard a Calais 
packet. The wind blew fresh and fair, and the ‘captain 
promised them a safe and expeditious trip. When 
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about midway across the Channel, the attention of 
all aboard was directed to the magnificent sight of an 
East Indiaman in full sail, bearing up towards them ; 
all but Sharp and the helmsman rushed forward to 
admire. The captain was below,—the vessels neared 
each other,—the delight of the passengers increased 
—nearer and nearer still the vessel came—the cheering 
was immense, Signals were made them from the tall 
ship, which they answered by a waving of handker- 
chiefs, hats, and a prolonged ‘* Hurrah ;”—the captain 
ran on deck—he called to his crew in vain—the pas- 
sengers and luggage had hemmed them forward, and 
the cheery riot drowned his voice; to him a collision 
seemed inevitable, and he gave his orders wildly. The 
big ship luffed, to give the lesser one every chance to 
shoot athwart her bow; all saw the danger—were 
panic-stricken. The collision came—the packet's 
stern was shaken violently, but her timbers seemed to 
hold. Rough language passed between the crews. 
Still the Indiaman kept her course ; her pilot thought 
the packet carried a company of mad actors, not sea- 
men. It was long since those aboard the big ship had 
seen aught to stir their bloaod—this scene was anima- 
ting ; they watched the little packet tenderly, and soon 
perceived she hung out signals of distress. Boats were 
speedily lowered, manned, and put off to her assistance, 
while the ship hove to. All were watching with breath- 
less anxiety the progress of the boats, when a voice 
astern shouted,‘‘A man overboard—a man overboard!” 
An unhappy being was seen struggling with the waves 
for life—no assistance could be rendered him—the boats 
weregone;—a rope was thrown in vain, he had not sense 
or strength to clutch it; as he was sinking in the waters’ 
foama passenger leaped from the sternpost to hisrescue; 
he sank and rose, and sank and rose again; a buoy 
was lowered, but he had sunk a third time ;—in less 
than two minutes, however, a figure was seen clinging 
to the buoy, which had floated far away. In ten 
minutes more one of the boats, with part of the crew 
and passengers of the packet, was seen to pull to the 
buoy and take in two figures from the water. 

The crew and passengers of the Calais packet (which 
had filled and sunk) weresafely got aboard the Indiaman, 
as were also thehalf drowned stranger and his deliverer, 
whowere properly attended and soon restored to health. 
When the stranger was called upon to account for his 
immersion, he said that he was a passenger from Eng- 
Jand to France aboard the packet—(he had not been 
recognized before); that when the Indiaman struck 
the packet, he, for greater security, caught and held 
on to a rope from the bowsprit of the larger vessel, 
and suffered himself to be dragged therewith from the 
Calais packet; that he called for assistance as lustily 
as possible, but he supposed none heard him, as suc- 
cour came not; that he held on as long as he had 
strength to do so, and that he felt himself grow weak 
and faint, but could remember nothing more; he ex- 
pressed great gratitude to the person who had so nobly 
saved his life, and begged to know him further. The 
two shook hands, congratulating each other, and ex- 
changed names. The rescued was Sharp, the lawyer; 
the rescuer, his patron’s nephew, Charles Churchill, 
then on his voyage home from the Indies after many 
years’ absence. Sharp informed him of his father’s 
and uncle’s demise, of the disposition of their property, 
and of all other matters that he thought it was neces- 
sary for Churchill to know or was prudent for him to 
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communicate ; and he concluded by expressing a hope 
that Churchill might enjoy the wealth he had acquired, 
would marry, and end his days in PAS 3—they mutu- 
ally vowed eternal friendship. Sharp returned home, 
and dispatched a clerk by the next packet to transact 
the business in France. 

Churchill’s father had directed the executors of his 
will, after his decease, to convert his property into 
money, and divide the same equally between his son 
Charles, his daughter Julia, and his brother-in-law 
Needham, and their heirs. Needham died before any 
division was made, and Sharp, who was the executors’ 
and trustees’ solicitor, pretended that it was neces- 
sary for them to act only under an order of the Court 
of Chancery; accordingly, he commenced what he 
denominated an amicable suit, just, as he said, for the 
purpose of having the judgment of the court upon 
the question of who should take Needham’s share, 
Needham being dead. The suit was pending for 
many years; and from time to time Sharp petitioned 
the court for leave to sell a portion of land and pro- 
perty, and apply its proceeds to the payment of costs. 
The whole of the testator’s property, worth, perhaps, 
£40,000, was thus consumed; neither Charles 
Churchill nor his sister having in the least been bene- 
fited thereby; on the contrary, the former was called 
upon by, and had actually advanced, Sharp consider- 
able sums to carry on the suit. 

Soon after his return to England, Churchill mar- 
ried—not for money, but for love. Upon his mar- 
riage he settled £10,000 upon his wife. Sharp was 
one of the trustees of the settlement, a good-natured 
fool was the other. The residue of Churchill's pro- 
perty was about £16,000 in the funds. Sharp ad- 
vised him to make other investments, and he proposed 
a mortgage upon some land in Yorkshire, which, he 
said, would pay £6 per cent. upon the sum advanced. 
Sharp undertook to investigate the title; he did so, 
approved it, and then drew the deeds; stock to the 
amount of £9,000 was sold out, and the busi- 
ness completed. A few years afterwards the borrower 
died—insolvent ; and it was then discovered that he 
had only a life interest in the premises mortgaged, 
(Sharp was aware of this,) and Churchill lost all his 
money. It was subsequently proved that the bor- 
rower received only £4,500, the other moiety of the 
£9,000 was retained by Sharp, agreeably to an under- 
standing between him and the borrower. At the time, 
Sharp condoled with Churchill upon his loss; he said 
he felt for him deeply, but ‘‘ nil desperandum,” said 
he, ‘* £10,000 are soon made in business ; and now I 
think of it,” continued he, “I know of one that will 
suit you admirably, whereat a snug little fortune might 
be made in no time—less—a brewery—my own con- 
cern—the very thing.”—(Sharp had lent money upon 
mortgage of a brewery, and had thought proper to 
foreclose the mortgage.)—‘‘ I only wish to see you 
comfortable ; the plant is a little out of repair, but 
you shall have it at a mere nominal rent; you can’t 
do better. { am your friend; between you and I 
there can be no misunderstanding.” The offer was 
accepted ; Churchill bound himself to repair, accord- 
ing to the specification of Sharp’s surveyor, whatever 
it might be. Churchill found the premises were dread- 
fully dilapidated; he spent £6,000 about the repairs 
and refittings, his means were nearly exhausted, and 
yet the requirements of the specification were far from 
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being performed. To complete the work, Sharp was 
so good as to advance him £1,000 on the security of 
a bill of sale upon the premises. Churchill still found 
his capital insufficient to carry on the business. He 
had utensils, malt, hops, horses, hay, straw, and many 
other things, upon credit,—this was the very thing 
Sharp desired. Churchill was unable to meet his 
acceptances when due; he was, therefore, very speedily 
beset by the lawyers—a taw in the ring ;—but Shi 
had first fire;—his executions for rent and under his 
bill of sale swallowed up everything. He now regained 
possession of the brewhouse, improved by Churchill's 
expenditure of £7,000, besides the value of the goods 
furnished by other creditors, to the amount of £2,000 
more. Sharp soon found another tenant, who took 
the fixtures, and gave him a large premium for a lease 
of the premises; so much had Churchill improved 
them in the space of twelve months. After this failure, 
Churchill would have become bankrupt or insol- 
vent; but to prevent this, Sharp (who “‘ always wished 
to see them comfortable,”) advised that his wife should 
part with her interest under her marriage settlement, 
and, as her trustee, he said, he had no objection to 
her doing so, to save her husband from the ignominy 
of being an insolvent debtor ; and as for his co-trustee, 
Sharp said he was his solicitor, and should advise him 
to assent. The thing was done, and Churchill paid 
his creditors 20s. in the pound, and to Sharp some- 
thing more, say 40s.—not less. 

In the course of a few years, Churchill was desti- 
tute of means; but he vegetated in the sweet hope of 
a speedy order of the court for a division of his father’s 
property, according to the terms of his will: the mat- 
ter was only waiting for the Master’s report. To keep 
alive this hope. Sharp advanced a few trifling sums 
(but not sufficient for the support, for any length of 
time, of Churchill’s wife and two children,) upon the 
security of Churchill's and his brother-in-law’s (Wha- 
ley’s) joint and several promissory note. Churchill 
sought employment in vain,—he even begged it of 
Sharp. After much solicitation, Sharp employed 
him as a clerk at 18s. a week. Until this period, 
Churchill had considered Sharp tolerably straight- 
forward and just; but upon acquaintance, he proved 
him tyrannous, selfish, dishonest, mean. Christopher 
Sharp was a bill discounter. He would make trifling 
advances upon doubtful, aye, even acknowledged bad 
paper; his prime object was to create costs, and then 
arrest all the parties for the whole amount of the ac- 
ceptances and expenses. He seldom failed in getting 
paid by some one or the other of them, or by the 
sheriff ; his chief aim, however, was to fix the sheriff, 
and his plans usually succeeded. In one instance, 
where he had sued in the name of a creature of his 
own, one Jones—a pliant-conscience knave—he sent 
the plaintiff (Jones) to offer the defendant terms for a 
release from custody ;—they (Jones and the defen- 
dant) agreed that upon payment of a small sum of 
money down, as part of the debt, and the execution 
of a warrant of attorney for the residue, the defendant 
should be set at liberty. The officer, at the entreaty 
of the defendant, took him, in custody, to the cham- 
bers of Sharp, in Grub Street, to execute the warrant 
of attorney, and pay the money. Upon seeing the 
defendant there, Sharp refused to enter into the ar- 
rangement—he called it an escape—the sheriff was 
ruled, and had to pay the debt and costs. 
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Upon another occasion, a poor law-plucked Hi- 
bernian applied to Sharp (through an agent—for 
Sharp had his emissaries) to discount a bill; but the 
Irishman (Daly), and the drawer, were doubtful men. 
As Sharp would have to rely for payment principally 
upon the sheriff, he determined not to give any value 
for the bill ; in fact, he meant to steal it. But to steal 
a five shilling bill stamp is a felony ; though to steal 
an acceptance for £500 is only to steal a promise, for 
which offence our criminal code provides no punish- ~ 
ment. To keep, therefore, within the pale of the law, 
he resolved either to draw another bill himself, or to 
have one drawn and accepted by the same parties, 
upon his own stamp. In furtherance of this view, the 
agent procured a bill to be drawn by Mason, and ac- 
cepted by Daly, for £40, upon Sharp’s stamp. Sharp 
kept the bill till due, and then proceeded, in the 
usual way, against Mason and Daly. The latter, not 
having received any consideration for his acceptance, 
thought it hard that he should be arrested for the 
amount, and determined, if possible, to keep out of 
the officer's way,—but the sparrow seldom escapes 
the hawk. The officer was vigilant in his watch for 
Daly, observed and pursued him down the street, into 
his louie: and even to the very garret; but the door 
was closed and fastened by the nimble Daly; no time, 
however, was lost in breaking it open; the cupboards 
were searched, but no Daly found. In looking out 
of a window, the lynx-eyed bum caught the glimpse 
of a shadow upon the chimney of a neighbouring 
house; ladders were procured, and poor Daly, black 
as any sweep, was taken to a sponging-house. Daly 
was penniless, but the keeper of this house owned a 
human heart; to afford poor Daly a meal he em- 
ployed him to clean the outside of the second floor 
window. Sharp, who was tly passing (no- 
thing, he said, could have been more fortunate,) saw 
the act, and ruled the sheriff for an escape. Mr. 
Justice B—— decided, that the prisoner being out- 
side the window, could not be considered in safe cus- 
tody, and the sheriff had to pay the £40, and costs, 

Sharp was not deficient in inventive genius; nor 
was he fearful to act singly in any petty, no, nor any 
bold, adventure for remunerative gain; but he had 
conned the wholesome lesson touching the bundle of 
sticks. ‘‘ Besides, (he would ruminate,) in some cases 
the more persons implicated the better for the wary ; 
for ’tis strange if, among a many, there be not one 
fool upon whom the whole of the culpability may be 
fixed.” For these reasons, (and for another baile) 
did he confederate with Jones and others, in a plan to 
fish the trifling sum of £3,000 out of the coffers of a 
certain sheriff, Jones was to be plaintiff, and Pope 
defendant, in an action of debt; Sharp was to be 
plaintiff’s attorney, and Moses, a brick of the first 
water, the officer;—the money when recovered was to 
be divided equally. Agreeably to this plan, a capias 
was issued, and placed in the hands of Moses, who 
shortly afterwards returned that he had arrested Pope, 
the defendant; no bail bond was taken—the sheriff 
was ruled to return the writ, and bring in the body; 
but, as previously agreed upon, this was not attended 
to, and the sheriff was fixed, and paid the money. A 
meeting of the sureties to the sheriff was convened, 
and, as it was ascertained that neither the plaintiff nor 
defendant were ever worth a tenth of the sum for which 
the writ was issued, and certain other facts transpired 
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—the conspiracy was discovered. In the mean time, 
Sharp furnished Jones and Pope with a trifle of money, 
and they and Moses secretly left the country. An 
action of trover was brought against Sharp, but the 
sheriff failed in proof—Sharp stood the furnace of the 
law, and came out of its fire without a feather injured. 

Within a month after this event, Sharp pretended 
that he had parted with the promissory notes of Whaley 
and Churchill. Be that as it may, Sharp had insti- 
tuted proceedings, in another name, against Whaley— 
the three notes amounted in the whole to 23/. One 
morning Mrs. Whaley (Churchill's sister Julia) came, 
with tearsin her eyes, wan, and wretched; she held a 
letter from Sharp, threatening an execution if the £23 
and costs were not immediately paid; she had brought 
£17, all she could muster, and begged a week’s time for 
payment of the remainder. Her husband, an author, 
was then sick—very sick—of the small-pox ; but 
should he recover, she said, one day’s labour would 
finish a work upon which he had spent much time— 
the publisher would advance no more. Still she hoped, 
though she had no more money, and her husband’s 
wants, and her children’s”—emotion choked the rest, 
Churchill undertook her cause. He urged these 
facts, and others, upon Sharp. “ What is all this to 
me?” said Sharp. ‘You, sir, who have had and 
ape my money—you, who eat my bread, should be 
the last person to address me thus: but I want my 
money—not words. Will words pay your salary, sir? 
—No—neither will they satisfy me. 1 must and will 
have my money. Is execution signed ?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

“Then sign it at once, Mr. Churchill.” 

«But why create that expense, sir?” 

“ Because it is my living; I get £5 by it—I am 
entitled to it. Why should I give any man £5? Would 
any man give it to me, do you think ?—No,—I shall 
send in an execution to-morrow !”” 

ac Perhaps, sir,” said Churchill, “‘ the man is dying 
even now.” 

‘ The greater reason for expedition, sir—but I shall 
not trouble you, Mr, Churchill; he is your brother— 
it might be disagreeable to your feelings. I know not 
why it should, though—it is your duty,—you cannot 
help it; however, another clerk shall do it—hand me 
the £17—I shall give no receipt.” 

Churchill returned to the outer office—his look 
betokened failure — the brother and sister parted 
heartsick, without a word. 

Mrs. Whaley returned home, rallied her friends, 
pledged, borrowed, and raised £5 more. The next 
morning she was early at the office with the money. 
As she returned home, her heart was lighter—she had 
seen Sharp himself; and she thought he took the 
money with a smile, She returned home, I say; the 
house door was open; ’tis strange, she thought—she 
surely shut it—she knew she did—she had tried it twice 
—she grew uneasy—there were strangers there. The 
children—where were they? She flew to her hus- 
band’s room. Whata sight she there beheld! The 
little children, in their alarm at the officers’ entrance, 
had run up stairs, and were then clinging to and 
Kissing the lips of their diseased parent. She snatched 
them in her arms, but, as it ahvervards proved, too 
late—they had caught the malady. 

The broker had valued even the very bed on which 
the sick man lay. Atthe earnest entreaty of the poor 
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woman the goods were allowed to remain in the house. 
At night the man left in possession demanded to rest in 
the best bed the house afforded;—he said an officer of 
the sheriff had a right to claim it—(a sheriff's levy is 
far different from that of royalty—not so gay, nor so 
frivolous—’tis a serious matter—very). The man was 
peremptory. The poor delirious sufferer was laid upon 
a mattress in an adjoining room, and the broker’s man 
took his place in bed. In the night Whaley grew 
worse, and when the broker’s man arose in the morn- 
ing, the invalid was conveyed back to his bed (after a 
night of intense suffering), and died three hours after- 
wards. The sale was delayed till after the funeral, 
which took place at twelve, and the sale was com- 
menced an hour afterwards, upon the premises. The 
auctioneer offered the bed for sale, but the indignant 
crowd refused to purchase, and it was broken into 
pieces. 

After these events, Sharp became afraid of Chur- 
chill; and half ashamed (not wholly so—for, with him, 
the thing was impossible) of his own cruel conduct 
towards him. It is a manifest truism, that a man can 
forgive one who has injured him, but never one whom 
he has injured. Sharp now behaved to Churchill 
more and more tyrannically ; but the latter endured his 
contumeliousness with fortitude and dignity. He had, 
to be sure, very cogent reasons for withholding his 
resentment ;—his employment with Sharp was the 
livelihood of himself, his fond wife, his two dear chil- 
dren, and his widowed and childless sister, Julia. Sharp 
daily grew more and more persecuting ; it was evident 
he wanted to be rid of Churchill ; (his clerk knew many 
of his secrets—not all—and had frequently remon- 
strated with him upon his various villanies). To crown 
the whole, Sharp one day had the audacity to charge 
him with dishonesty. The man then burst forth ;— 
the father, husband, brother, servant, were lost to his 
remembrance — he rebutted the charge with indig- 
nation, and left the office in disgust, never to return. 

Worn by care and grief to a premature old age, 
may yet be seen a lean man, scarcely sixty, in a 
suburban union workhouse, picking oakum. His 
wife died in the same establishment last Christmas 
Day ;—children he has none. The old man scarcely 
speaks,—some think him idiot, some a monomaniac. 
If you inquire of the workhouse master, he will tell 
you that his name is entered in the workhouse books 
as ‘* Charles Churchill.” Yes, Charles Churchill ;— 
he whose uncle reared Christopher Sharp ;—he who 
saved Christopher Sharp from drowning ;—he whom 
Christopher Sharp brought from affluence to pauperism. 
But pauperism is sickening—disgusting.— Look to the 
converse. 

Sharp, finding his business decrease, sold it—took 
a house in the Regent’s Park, and is now what in 
common parlance is called ‘‘ a gentleman,” i. e. a 
man of guineas. 


At precisely five minutes before nine, one bleak Oc- 
tober morning, Joseph Graball, attorney at law, rang 
his office bell, when a poor, cadaverous looking indivi- 
dual, a clerk, stroking down the few remaining thin 
hairs of his head, and endeavouring to look as warm as 
he could, hastened to answer his employer’s summons. 

‘<If Thompson comes to-day, I'll see him,” said 
Graball. 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the aforesaid clerk. 
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“ Has Brown, Jackson, or Smith been taken in ex- 
ecution yet?” inquired Graball. 

«No, sir,” answered the clerk. 

“Then,” pursued Graball, ‘‘ mind and hunt the 
officer up to-day: he is not half active enough for 
me. ‘ Did you issue that writ against Parker yester- 
day?” 

“© Yes, sir.” 

“ And served it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tf he should call,” pursued Graball, ‘‘ mind, I 
don’t want to see him, unless he brings the money.” 
“* Very well, sir,” responded the clerk. 

‘* Hasn’t that fellow Simpson come yet ?” 
son was Graball’s other clerk.) 

‘T don’t think it has quite gone nine yet, sir,” apo- 
logetically observed the man. 

‘© What of that ?”” thundered Graball; ‘he should 
be here by or before nine, and not wait till the clock 
has struck! I must discharge him. See who that is 
just come into the outer office.” 

“It’s Mr. Thompson, sir,” announced the clerk. 

“Oh! let him come in; and you shut my door, 
sir.” (He was obeyed.) ‘ Well, Thompson, have 
you anything fresh ?” 

“Why, sir,” answered the agent Thompson, “I 
have here a little bill of exchange, drawn by one James 
Cooke upon and accepted by one Charles Felton, for 
£25, at three months’ date, two of which are now 

ast.” 
mee Felton! who is he?” asked Graball. 

‘« The author,” responded Thompson. 

“Oh, he is no good—it will never be paid,” ob- 
served the attorney. 

‘“*T reckon it will,” said Thompson ; ‘“he’ll be in 
cash about the time the bill becomes due.” 

‘* Well, you can do as you please,” said the liberal 
attorney; and he continued, “ if you like to leave the 
bill with me, if it be paid when due, you shall, as 
usual, have the half of what it produces; but I am 
not going to be eae enough to risk any loss.” 

“ But he will clamour for the bill when I see him 
again. I think I must give him some money to keep 
him quiet; but I am sans sous.” 

“Qh, if you choose to throw your money away,” 
said the attorney, “that is no matter: J shall 
hazard nothing,—I am not flat cnough to fool away 
my good money after bad, I can tell you ; but now to 
business. You remember the bill of Morley’sthat you 
brought me. Well, I sued him upon it, and arrested 
him, you know, three months ago. Luckily he 
Pe the amount of the levy yesterday, (at least 

is brother did for him, and that’s all the same,) 
and I gave him his discharge. Here is the account, 
you see ;—bill and interest, £42—costs, £12. You 
have nothing to do with either interest or costs; they 
are mine altogether; therefore, if I give you a cheque 
for £20, half the principal, that will be right. I am 
glad it has happened so, because you can now leave 
Felton’s bill with perfect safety. If I should sue him, 
and he should put in a ‘ special plea,’ ‘ want of con- 
sideration,’ ‘ naked possession,’ or any thing of that 
kind, I shall call you to prove at the trial, that I gave 
you a cheque for £20, at the time you left the bill 
with me.” 

“ Exactly, 
wink, 


(Simp- 


” 


accorded the agent, with a knowing 
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“ Here’s the cheque—see that it is right,” suggested 
the very regular attorney. 

“* Quite correct,” affirmed the agent; they bade 
each other a very good day, and the agent departed. 
After various instructions to his clerks, Graball sallied 
forth to take his usual morning’s round. Need I say 
that Graball was a knave, a dissembler? Assuredly 
he was both; and various were the means resorted 
to by him, to contrive a connection, and create busi- 
ness. He dovetailed pettifogger and money lender 
(usurer) with saint and philanthropist. He charged 
£65 per cent. for discounting a bill, and headed a 
religious subscription with this delicious morsel :— 
« There is no forgiveness of sins, without every resti- 
tution in our power.”—Jeremy Taylor. ‘‘ For all pos- 
sible overcharges in daily business to individuals to 
whom restitution is impossible—say, for certain, 
(by Mr. Joseph Graball) £2 2s.” He paid his two 
poor morbid clerks sixteen shillings per week each, 
and worked them hard from nine a.M.,, till nine p.m. ; 
yet was he a staunch anti-slavery man, and foremost 
in the ranks of spouters in behalf of negroes. 
Having his name well up in certain quarters for piety, 
humanity, and probity, he that day waited upon a 
leading business Quaker, and, in a canting, conventicle 
tone, thus delivered himself :—‘‘ I am about to esta- 
blish a new society, sir, and without your assistance I 
cannot hope success. We find among the liberal 
professions, (and truly, the legal forms one of them,) 
that many of the labourers in the field of science 
and of art, with sweet disinterestedness, devote some 
portion of their time and pains to the public, and the 
poor; what the state does not perform, individuals 
accomplish ; the labours of the antiquarian are open 
to the public, at the Museum ; of the arts, at Charing- 
Cross, By the blessing of Providence, numerous are 
our hospitals,—multifarious our benevolent institu- 
tions; but we have no institution diffusive of gratui- 
tous law; nor boasts our profession any attorney, 
who, imitating the generosity of the physician, gives 
to the poor advice gratis: no, sir—none. I there- 
fore propose an association of attornies to effect that 
desirable object.” 

“ Verily, friend,” quoth the Quaker, ‘“ methinks 
thine is a most praiseworthy undertaking, and thou 
shalt have my name; thou’lt find it current for bene- 
volence in the city; put it down for £50—friends 
Easy and Silk will each follow for a like amount, and 
give cheques at once.” 

To friend Easy Graball repaired, explained the 
nonce, and showed the big Quaker’s autograph. 
Easy had a large heart; he loved the human species. 
Yet, to be candid, there was a leet/e ostentation in his 
charity ; he was weak enough to like his name asso- 
ciated with certain individuals whose money gave them 
influence in the city. Having heard and seen all that 
Graball had to say and show, Easy gave a cheque for 
£20, saying he never had signed a cheque with so 
much pleasure in his life; he also paid many compli- 
ments to the goodness of Graball’s heart, which the 
latter gratefully acknowledged—may be his heart, in 
sooth, was waxing softer, for as he sighed and cast his 
eye towards a caged canary bird, he cried—‘* Hapless 
bird! what sin to deprive thee of thy liberty! How 
sweet it is, sir, to hear the little chorister, Heaven’s 
own musician, carolling above us freely in the open 
air ; and what a reproach to selfish man, that the hea- 
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ven-gifted warbler hath wings, and may not use them !” 
(Had Graball quite forgotten his late instructions to 
his clerk ?) 

“ An honest, kind-hearted lawyer, is an excellent 
member of society, Mr. Graball, and deserves encou- 
ragement,”’ said the Quaker. 

“© Yet, would you believe it, sir,” moaned Graball, 
“¢ there are many, many such in absolute want.” 

“Want? Hast thou no almshouses?” inquired the 
pitying Quaker. 

“ None!” replied Graball; “ but I hope soon to cs- 
tablish some—will you give me leave, sir, to use your 
name 2” 

Easy was regularly drawn out; he acquiesced, and 
Graball secured another cheque. 

Graball eventually carried considerable sums to the 
credit of the two societies; the one for the establishment 
of “The Legal Almshouses,” the other called ‘‘ The 
Law Society for Gratuitous Advice;” but he took es- 
pecial care, every quarter, to place on the Dr. side of 
his ledger a bill of costs to equal the amount of sub- 
scription. Ultimately, the fraud was discovered, and 
the scheme abandoned. 

In a little more than a month from the period of the 
aforementioned interview between Graball and Thomp- 
son, Felton, the author, with an expression of deep 
tragedy on his brow, entered ‘hastily the dingy pre- 
mises of Graball, and having demanded an audience 
of the last-named worthy, he was accordingly ushered 
into the attorney's private office, At the sight of 
Graball,Felton felt as one prepared to sustain the prin- 
cipal character in a highly-wrought scene of indignant 
passion ; but anon the unlooked-for chilly calmness 
and phlegmatic demeanour of his fellow actor marred 
his design. 

«Ts your name Graball?” quickly inquired Felton. 

“It is,” replied the person so addressed. 

“ Mine is Felton.—Is this a copy of any writ issued 
by you against me ?”” 

“It-is,” answered Graball, examining the printed 
slip.‘ Yes, sir, it is a true copy.” 

“© And what does it mean, sir?” asked Felton. 

“ What does it mean ?” echoed Graball. ‘ Why, 
it means that I want you to pay me £25, the amount 
of your acceptance in favour of one James Cooke, and 
£2 2s, the costs of this writ.” 

«I have been robbed, sir!” exclaimed Felton. 

“1 know nothing about it, sir,” returned the lawyer. 

«Jt is an accommodation bill,” continued Felton ; 
«and that scoundrel, Thompson, constantly promised 
me its proceeds; but neither Cooke nor I have ever 
received one penny.” 

“I know nothing about it, sir,” still returned the 
lawyer. 
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“Two days ago the scoundrel assured me the bill 
was not negociated, and yet—” 

“*T repeat I know nothing about it, sir,” cried the 
lawyer, cutting him short ; “‘ I know not what transac- 
tions there are between you and Thompson. I only 
know I have given full value for the bill (I can show you 
the very cheque) ; I am an innocent holder of the bill, 
and must be paid. I am sorry for you, and if you want 
time, I can hold over for three months longer, fora 
douceur of £6; or you can renew, and add the inter- 
est of this and the fresh stamp into the new bill; but 
in either case the douceur, together, £8 2s. must be 
paid down.—I don’t want to press you, but ” 

“T'll do no such thing,” cried Felton, with more 
warmth than wit ; ‘ I’d rot in jail, or leave the country 
rather. It is a fraud—a wicked fraud ; and I will not 
submit to be robbed!” 

“Very well, sir; we shall see—good day to you.” 
After Felton was gone, Graball ruminated thus :— 

‘It is just possible that this fellow may give usa 
great deal of trouble to catch him, if we allow proceed- 
ings to go on to execution in the usual tardy course— 
we must therefore make sure of him at once;” and 
he rang for his clerk, who appeared before him ere 
the clapper of the bell had ceased. ‘1 want you as 
soon as possible to make an affidavit that this man 
Felton is about to quit the country !” 

© Me, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir, you.” 

“* How can I, sir?” asked the terrified clerk. 

“Why, very easily, sir! the form is only that you 
have been so informed, and which information you 
believe to be true. And that you may safely swear 
to; I inform you so; and do you doubt my word, 
sir? He told me himself that he should positively 
leave the country to-morrow. You can say you heard 
him, if you like—perhaps you did hear him? You 
would have done so if you had ears, for he spoke loud 
enough. It is very odd you can’t remember whether 
you heard him or no ;—well, sir, copy this advertise- 
ment for me, and, perhaps, by that time you will be 
able to state whether you heard him or not.” The 
clerk glanced his eye over the draft,—it was very 
short; these were the words :—‘‘ Wanted a clerk of 
sober habits and religious principles; apply to Mr. 
Graball, at, &c.” Strange as it may seem, although 
this paper had no relation to the matter the clerk no 
sooner read it than he declared himself able to re- 
collect the whole of the conversation, and indeed 
every thing else required of him by Graball. He 
accordingly made the necessary affidavit, and Fel- 
ton was arrested and lodged in jail that very even- 
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LIFE BEHIND THE COUNTER; OR, THE DRAPER’S ASSISTANT. 


BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 





“ We do too little feel each other's pain, 
We do too much relax the social chain 
Which binds us to each other !”—L. E. L. 


Cuarter I. 


“Senp away the tea things, Mrs. M.., it is past seven 
o’clock— Herbert must have dropped in somewhere, I 
am sure,”’ was the exclamation of Mr. Markham on a 
certain winter's evening, as, crossing his slippered feet 
before the fire, he returned a large silver watch to its 
stand on the mantel-piece, and drew from his pocket 
the evening paper. 

“Aunt,” whispered a gentle voice on the other side 
of the room, ‘‘ may I ask Jenny to save the tea-pot, in 
case Herbert should not have had either dinner or tea? 
I know he is gone about a situation—he took down the 
particulars of two or threeadvertisements this morning.” 

“You know, Alice, the servants ’? Here, how- 
ever, Mrs. Markham’s speech was cut short by a ring 
at the bell, so we can only surmise what the remainder 
would have been. Herbert had returned ; but before 
he is introduced to the reader, let me say a few words 
about his uncle and aunt, the present host and hostess 
of himself and his sister. 

Mr. Markham was what is called one of the most 
“respectable”? men in the city, and that emphatic 
word comprehends a world of -proprieties. He was 
in the grocery line of business,—his shop situated in 
one of those narrow, crooked streets, the tall houses of 
which, it is said, (if not swept away to make healthy 
openings and modern improvements,) may still outlast 
the buildings of to-day. In that house had he begun 
business ; and in that house Mr. John, his only son, 
married and taken into partnership long ago, now re- 
sided ; his ‘‘respectable” parent having of late years 
preferred the luxuries of a morning and evening ride 
mn his one-horse chaise to and from his suburban re- 
sidence. It is not worth while to say on which side of 
London this was chosen, for the suburbs have a stron 
family likeness, differing only as much as rich ‘ah 

oor relations may do. They all have their Minerva 

erraces and Belle Vue Cottages, and now-a-days Al- 
bert Roads and Victoria Squares. They all, too, have 
their little-great people, from the reigning beauty, whose 
Sunday attire sets the fashions of the place, to per- 
chance some county .magistrate or ci-devant lord 
mayor, who is looked on as a second Solon providen- 
tial ‘f sent to enlighten the world. Trifling as such 
weaknesses seem, at which we are all inclined to smile, 
grave mischief arises from them; for almost all our 
social evils arise from a want of that extended sympa- 
thy, which, stretching over the barriers of class, should 
communicate good—like light—without being impo- 
verished, nay, multiplying it rather, as by reflecting 
mirrors. Now the system of cliques, whether they be 
of the witty or wealthy, or of the little-great people of 
a suburban neighbourhood, strikes at the root of all 





this. It hedges a little party round with a thick stone 
wall, impervious to mortal sight—while the melancholy 
part of the affair is that the poor deluded prisoners 
think their dungeon is the world. Mr. Markham’s 
world consisted of the people with whom he trans- 
acted business in the day, (he always dined with his 
son in town,) and the two or three neighbours they 
visited: but as they all belonged to the same genus, I 
do not think he ever knocked out a cube of his wall, 
through which to take a pee beyond. His only 
daughter, an elderly young lady of about thirty, and 
his wife, completed the home circle, to which his orphan 
nephew and niece had lately been introduced. 

The father of Herbert and Alice had been a very 
different character from his elder brother. He had 
been a music master in a provincial town ; and though 
early left a widower, had brought up his children in 
much respectability. But so precarious did he know 
such a means of existence as his own to be, that it had 
long been the wish of his heart to establish Herbert 
in trade. Of his brother he knew little else than that 
he was a prosperous man; and when he found that an 
illness of some standing had assumed a dangerous 
turn, it was a very natural thing to leave his cfildren 
to the guardianship of his only relative, and twa hun- 
dred pounds, the savings of a life, to his care till they 
should be of age. Mr. Markham considered that the 
only sensible wish ‘ poor Charles” had ever expressed 
was that Herbert should be a tradesman; it met his 
cordial approbation; but as for advancing any of the 
two heutied pounds for apprenticing him, ‘he should 
do nothing of the kind. The youth wagnearly seven. 
teen—let him get a situation which would ‘lead to 
something.’ Alice, who was three years hg brother’s 
senior, was equally desirous of independence; and 
perhaps the fondest hope of both their hearts was that 
they should not: be separated. Yet they both knew 
that there were few situations in which this would be 
the case, therefore was Alice proportionally grateful 
when she heard from Herbert on that eventful evenin; 
the cause which had detained him so late. He h: 
found employment for himself and sister as assistants 
in an extensive drapery establishment; nothing re- 
maining to be settled except Alice seeing the parties, 
and the necessary reference to their uncle being made. 

What a benevolent dispensation of Providence it is, 
that youth soaring aloft on the wings of hope and ex- 
pectation, and looking at life as it sill look through 
its own brightly coloured imagination, should find in 
its own untried spirit the strongest weapon of defence 
against the world with which it must wrestle! How 
else could the suffering youth of this great metropolis, 
not counted by tens a by hundreds, but by tens of 
thousands, live through their fearful course of slavery, 
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in numbers sufficient to make at last their deep-toned 
cry audible. Alas! alas! we take no account of the 
myriads who have sunk after their term of suffering 
into the crowded sepulchres or the dense city. And 

et how great a thing is every human heart, with its 
ittle world of hopes and fears, its warm affections, its 
trusting faith, its bright imaginings! And how deso- 
late indeed—desolate as the last survivor of a world’s 
wreck—must that one be who hath not some dear ones 
to mourn and rejoice with him. So desolate, that I 
would fain believe the earth counts them by units; 
and least of all do I believe they would be found 
among the struggling and oppressed—for such have 
warm sympathies. But this is a mass of misery, past, 
irrevocable, though good for us sometimes to think on ; 
there is another picture yet more painful, because more 
present to our sight, ails more disastrous in its results. 
The myriads who do not die, but purchase a lingering 
life by the sacrifice of health for its remainder ; or 
worse still, the myriads whose minds are warped by 
evil training, and then in their weakness are corrupted 
by overpowering temptation—who are themselves made 
selfish by cruel oppression, and whose tempers are irri- 
tated (catching the infection beyond all cure) by the 
endurance of constant acts of petty tyranny! Reader, 
is this a digression? Nay, only a dirge ere we drew 
up the curtain. 

The establishment of Messrs. Scrape, Haveall, and 
Co. was situated in one of the principal thoroughfares 
of London. From small beginnings it had grown into 
an “immense concern;’’ over the squares of plate 

lass, each of which was as large as a moderate sized 
dining table, which formed the shop windows, ran a 
line of figures, intimating that five houses had been 
taken in, namely from 70, street, to 74 
inclusive. Brussels carpets and gilded mirrors 
adorned the interior, showing to advantage the gor- 
geoulW®brics—here suspended in graceful festoons, there 
a st but apparently careless disorder, again in 
maspiyewtteaps—conveying altogether an air of wealth 
axid prefusion, that might make the heart tingle with 
a just pride at the power, energy and resources of our 
princely merchants. But Messrs. Scrape and Haveall 
required—to cut their satins, measure ribbons, fold 
shawls, and,"gerform duties of the like kind, innume- 
rable ag, are stars of heaven—nearly one hundred 

sistagts.; masfly young men and women between 

wenty ang thirty years of age, though a few of them 
had-pessed' the latter period of life, and some—Herbert 
and “Alice Markham for instance—were still in their 
teens ; and the heart turning to such blighted youth 
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(eit was towhrds the close of a May day—bright May, 
- when the hedgerows are sweet, and the hawthorn in 
blosson: ; when even the dusty lilacs in the London 
squares-pus forth their pale flowers, and the smoke- 
begrimed sparrows twitter their merriest note. But 
the large rambling shop of Messrs. Scrape, Haveall, 
and Co., with its long straight counters, and winding 
ways, where the houses taken in joined one another, 
was redolent of anything rather than spring flowers. 
The atmosphere formed by so many human breaths 
being of that close, unpleasant character which makes 
the buyer of a yard of ribbon exclaim, even on a win- 
ter’s day, ‘How pleasant to get into the fresh air 
again !”” Walking up and down the shop, occasionally 
speaking in courtequs phrase to a customer, and often 


reprimanding an assistant, was a man of about forty. 
It was not that his features were irregular, but there 
shone through them so cold and hard an expression, 
that every one would have called him an ordinary man. 
He walked with a shuffling gait, and it might have 
been observed that he wore a peculiar sort of gaiter, 
the better to support and conceal the bandages it was 
necessary to wear. For as linendrapers’ assistants 
are never allowed to sit, except during the few minutes 
in which they snatch their meals, swollen legs and 
absolute disease are the quite common results of four- 
teen or fifteen hours standing; and this is a low 
average to what is and has been! 

This superintendent, or shop-walker,—hardened into 
a tyrant by the wrongs of his own youth,—was speak- 
ing to a lady near the door, when Alice and Herbert 
chanced to meet, without either of them being at the 
moment engaged in waiting on a customer. They 
were at the further end of the shop, and instinctively 
withdrew a few paces till they brought themselves 
behind a pile of goods, which shielded them from 
observation. To converse in business hours, even if 
there were nothing to do, was a forbidden pleasure— 
nevertheless it was indulged in for a few moments, 
especially as it was evident Alice had been weeping 
bitterly. 

“No, no, not for myself,” said she, in answer to 
his inquiries ; ‘it is that you should have acted their 
falsehoods as I have seen you do to-day.” 

“What have you seen me do?” replied Herbert, 
his face flushing, and yet in a tone of voice that im- 
plied a resolution to brave out aught he had done. 

‘A poor trick ; a lady wished some silk—it was not 
that what you showed her was too inferior for her 
taste, but it was not dear enough, in her opinion, to be 
good ; you saw this—you feigned to fetch another piece, 
but you only cut that in half, and added a shilling a 
yard to the price.” : 

‘And suppose I had not done so, she would have 
left the shop without purchasing.” 

“Well?” 

* Do you know why poor Martin was dismissed so 
suddenly last week ?”” 

TI did not hear the reason exactly ;—impertinence, 
they said.” 

‘© A refusal to do such’ things as these; and by a 
perversity of fortune, thrice in one day, persons who 
spoke to him went away without buying.” 

“But, Herbert, wrong cannot come right,” returned 
Alice, raising her earnest, tearful eyes again to his. ~ 

Herbert put his hand affectionately upon her 
shoulder, and was about to speak, when an angry 
voice crying ‘“‘Markham—Mr. Markham, where are 
you?” quickly separated them; yet was it a moment 
they could never forget ; a seemingly trifling incident, 
like many we can all bring to mind, that take fgst, - 


hold of the memory whethes we will or not. In+~ 


reality, it was the moment in which the sister felt 
that the influence—the sort ‘of affectionate authority 
her three years seniority had hitherto given her, was 
over. The chain of habit was broken, she could now 
only lure to right by soft persuasion or bright exam- 
ple. Yet one had overheard their discourse, and had 
read both their hearts, by that intuitive knowledge of 
human nature which genius gives. For genius lived-, 
and had its being in at least one noble heart be- 
hind that counter; genius of that high order which 
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makes its possessor the pioneer to a promised land, 
even when meeting, as more or less such minds so often 
do, with scorn and ingratitude ; forming as it were the 
living angle of a wedge, that makes the opening, to die 
perchance in achieving it. 

“If we can get out by half-past ten to-night, will 

yu take a stroll with me?” said William Howard to 
Herbert Markham, an hour or so after the conversa- 
tion of the latter with his sister, to which I have just 
alluded. 

Why I don’t know—I am sure,” replied Herbert 
in a hesitating manner ; “I half promised to go with 
some of them to a shilling concert, and to supper 
afterwards.” 

“You had better change your mind,” returned the 
other; ‘a walk in the fresh air—say across one of the 
bridges—will do you much more good, besides costing 
you nothing.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind a few shillings.” 

*T know that; but I wish you would come with me 
instead—I really want to speak to you.” 

It seemed that William Howard could always have 
his will, when he took the trouble of trying for it. 
And yet none ef them could account for his influence, 
although many felt it. In person he was slight and 
fair, with a high forehead shaded by soft brown hair, 
which, though he could not have numbered more 
than eight and twenty years, was already streaked with 
white; ‘his eyes were of that changing colour which so 
frequently belongs to genius, and which might be 
called chameleon grey; while, alas! the hectic check 
and frequent cough told a tale of suffering to those 
who could read such signs. 

Herbert scarcely knew how it was that he had been 
so easily persuaded to give up the concert ; yet, cer- 
tain it is, that towards midnight he found himself in- 
haling the pure air from the river, instead of the 
vitiated atmosphere of a crowded room. Moreover, 
he was enjoying the conversation of his companion 
extremely ; perhaps, too, his vanity was a little grati- 
fied that Howard—whom he soon discovered to be no 
ordinary person—should think it worth while to con- 
yerse with a youth like himself so seriously ; for they 
had, in fact, become quite confidential, and they spoke of 
their mutual hardships with the freedom of friendship. 
They stood on Waterloo Bridge, the slanting shadow 
of shies arches was thrown distinctly on the rippling 

waters by the bright moon above, as it seemed to rend 
. asunder every now and then the fleecy floating clouds. 
“There was a hush—a repose about the scene, affecting 
e¥en to the most carcless, after the fatigue, and noise, 
and feverish hurry of the day ; while north and south, 
and egst and west, arose the darkening masses of 
déme¥ and dwellings, and above them the lurid glare 
‘ ,. Mitich, once abserved, is always recognised as the re- 
Retin of London’s myriad gas lights. 
“ ‘* How wealth and peverty neighbour one another!” 
said William Hofvard, after a pause; “and yet they 
are unknown to each other, and have worlds more 
widely different than thousands who dwell in different 
hemispheres. This is the mischief,—the intense sel- 
fishness which, having no faith in a governing Provi- 
dence, will plan and purpose for its little self, accord- 
ing to its little knowledge, getting entangled in an 
inextricable manner in its yain efforts to work out 
truth from a falsity, ‘right’ out of ‘wrong.’ It is 
this fearful selfishness, this want of human sympathy, 
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that is the canker stretching through the social chain, 
even to the sufferings of you and me.” 

* Perhaps ;” replied Herbert, but half understand- 
ing his companion, and yet deeply interested in their 
discourse; ‘but how is it to be cured? I have 
heard politicians say it is easy to discover a fault, but 
often very difficult to remove it.”” 

«By working a different problem,” returned 
Howard, without attending to the last observation, — 
“by working from right, whithersoever it may lead, 
instead of struggling after happiness by the cross 
roads which have no connection with it. It is by 
moral influence—no other force—that the sufferin 
must have their wrongs redressed. The light will 
come—the dawn is already apparent.” 

‘Is it true that you write poetry?” said Herbert ;— 
a strange rejoinder, yet not mal-d-propos. 

William Howard smiled as he continued—“I do 
not call my verses by so dignified a name. Strange 
that to those who find no such channel for their 
thoughts, the effort seems extraordinary—to me it is so 
natural. But, Herbert Markham, it was not to talk of 
foes, that I asked you to walk with me. I have 
lived in this world, and a beautiful world it is, ten 
years longer than you have; will you listen to me, 
and hear my advice, as if I were an elder brother ?” 

“That will I, and gratefully,” said Herbert, with 
real emotion—for he felt the reverence, and yet eleva- 
tion, we most of us experience when brought into 
communion with a superior mind. 

“You are surrounded by temptations—strong ones I 
grant, if you look not beyond the present moment ; 
but I entreat you yield not to them. Independent of 
your own loss, in choosing a path that must lead to 
ruin, remember that it is by showing ourselves worthy 
of liberty that we slaves shall become free. Every 
falling off of an individual is a backward step for our 
fellow-sufferers. Already a small body is organised, and 
we meet often—will you add another -voice, -enother 
unit, to a little party who, working out their principles 
in the light of religion and morality, hope confidently 
to bring about a better order of things.” : 

‘But I am soignorant,” exclaimed Herbert; ‘ what 
can I do?” 

“Only at present be worthy—and yield not to the 
vile trickeries which disgust while they degrade.” 

“And do you never,” replied Herbert, ‘with real 
astonishment—‘‘and do you never name gwo prices, 
or sell faded articles at candle-light, or soil things to 
make them seem a bargain, or Z 

« Never!” 

“And yct have been seven years in the house !”” 

“At first I suffered severely—and was fined half 
my salary for my indiscretions ; for the list of fineable 
offences was even longer then than it is now. But b 
one of those consequences—I will not cal¥ them acci- 
dents—which follow us on the right path, in some un- 
looked-for manner, it has happened that once I was 
the means of preventing an extensive robbery; and 
that three of Messrs. Haveall’s best customers have 
for years insisted on being waited upon by myself,— 
these reasons, I believe, induce them to put up with 
my ‘folly ;’ and I tell you again there és a little band 
who will not lend themselves to these vile trickeries.” 

‘And yet for seven years you have not bettered 
yourself. “It is a hopeless prospect.” 

“Think of doing right—and the bettering for all of 
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us will come. But speaking in a worldly point of view, 
others who have followed the plan have been benefited 
personally by it; for I need scarcely say that those 
who resist this sort of temptation are not likely to fall 
into the habit of seeking bad company ; and the very 
money they have saved from the gulf of idle dissipa- 
tion has enabled them to start in business for them- 
selves.” 

* And you—why not you?” 

“1 am still poor—for I have my dear mother to 
support.” 

‘What is it your little band are struggling for?” 
returned Herbert. 

“To procure an alteration of existing customs, by 
which our time of daily labour may be reduced to 
twelve, or, as I say, ten hours daily. I am satisfied it 
only remains for our wrongs to be known for them to 
be redressed ; but the evil has grown so gradually and 
stealthily, that habit has accustomed the world to its 
frightful reality, and, slow to change, it cannot at first 
understand the miseries of this monstrous system. 
Even those who are the greatest sufferers, the most 
ruined in health and degraded in mind, are often the 
last to stir for their own relief. In fact, the movement 
is taking place among the few whose establishments 
are conducted on upright principles towards their cus- 
tomers, and humanity to their servants; for, my 
young friend, we have the sanction of some employers 
on our side, and honour and gratitude are their due. 
It is our individual misfortune to be under the control 
of narrow-minded masters, who have not even the 
understanding to feel the cruelty they are practising ; 
the men who always clog the wheel when social ad- 
vancement is intended. And this is to be accounted 
for easily, I think. But come, promise me that you 
will be one of us—if only for your sweet sister’s sake 
—promise !”” 

«I do—and I will pray to God to help me keep 
such promise. Howard, I shall never forget to-night ; 
but there, you are coughing again—is it well for you to 
be out so late?” And as they walked away from the 
bridge, the deep tones of St. Paul’s boomed forth the 
midnight hour; while William Howard’s continued 
cough measured time—the mortal term of his life—in 
a manner as significant ! 


Cuaprter II. 


Three Months passed away, changing bright, flower- 
ing May to fruitful, golden August. Not that the dif- 
ferent seasons, indeed, were much perceived in the 
establishment of Messrs. Scrape, Haveall, and Co. ; un- 
less it were that the more balmy the air, or invitin 
the. day for out-of-door enjoyment, the more ccna 
was the shop, and the later was it kept open; and 
when at last it was closed, there were the goods to put 
away,—so that it was no unusual thing for the jaded 
and worn-out assistants to see the dawn before retiring 
to their yet more crowded dormitories—whence to 
arise, in three or four hours, with wearied limbs and 
aching head, to fulfil again the sad routine of their 
unvaried life. Yet though the glad sunshine, or the 
pee summer breezes, made little difference to 

Terbert and his companions, a change, a something to 
be felt rather than described, had taken place in the 
establishment ; or perhaps I should say, in a small 
division of it—for Howard, and the few who listened to 
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his advice, formed, after all, a very decided minority. 

Yet it was remarkable that these few were the most 

respectable and best-conducted individuals in the 

house; and, moreover, the chief favourites with re- 
ular customers, who naturally prefer being waited on 
y some one in whom they have confidence. 

It may have been guessed that Alice Markham pos- 
sessed a stronger mind, and more fixed principles, hen 
her brother ; perhaps it was so, or perhaps fis youth 
= be pleaded as an apology for the one act which 

caused her so much pain—for in three years, at 
tkeir age, the mind takes a great spring. However 
this might be, William Howard soon found that in 
Alice Margin he had met a kindred spirit—one who 
in a righteous cause would play the martyr, either by 
action or endurance. But why lengthen the tale?— 
could they speak with earnest reasoning, and exchange 
high thoughts with glowing enthusiasm, without per- 
ceiving that their hearts were growing one? And in 
the joy and glory of a pure and passionate love— 
health and life, and a few hours in the four and twenty 
for social intercourse and mental improvement, seemed 
more than ever worth astruggle. So greatly had poor 
Alice suffered from the fatigue consequent on such 
unreasonable hours of attendance in the shop, that 
William Howard persuaded her to petition for em- 
ployment in the rooms, where, needlework necessary in 
making up things for sale being done, she might sit a 
portion of the day. It is true that this arrangement 
deprived them of opportunities of exchanging many a 
cherished word ; but in all human probability it saved 
the life of Alice—we shall see presently for what. 

It was the custom of Herbert and Alice to spend a 
portion of the Sunday with William Howard and his 
mother. The three usually attended church together, 
and then taking a walk—tor fresh air in the parks if 
possible—made the humble dwelling of the widow 
their halting place for the day. Sometimes, but not 
often, Alice and her brother dined by invitation at 
their uncle’s ; and on one remarkable occasion a post- 
script was added to the note of invitation, intimatin, 
that if they liked to bring with them the young frien 
they had so often mentioned, he would be welcome. 

Mr. and Mrs. Markham had invited a new ap- 
prentice of the former (with whom he had accepted- 
rather an extra premium) to meet their young visitors, 
all of whom they received with feelings of hospitality, 
decidedly strengthened by the pleasant consciousness 
of patronage. Even the elderly young lady, their 
daughter, had thought it quite worth while to deck 
herself in smiles, and put on her most becoming 
dress. What little kindnesses will kindle gratitude in 
affectionate hearts! Never had Herbert and Alice 
felt so much regard for their relatives as from their 
courtesy they did this day, tracing even in the “ nice” 
dinner of salmon and lamb which had been provided, 
the thought of their gratification. The consequence- 
was that their hearts were opened, and they conversed 
with much less reserve than usual ; and certain topics 
at last were started, on which William Howard spoke 
with the earnest enthusiasm which belonged to his 
nature. 

“O dear!” said Miss Markham, who, having lately 
adopted ringlets, affected with them extreme juvenility, 
—O dear! it would be such a pity to shut up the 
shops at dark—it would make the streets look quite 
dull, I declare ” 
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«But, madam,” replied Howard, “if you think of 
the tens of thousands who would be made happy by 
such a custom, the lives that would be piceerrel: the 
health that would be retained—and, more than all, the 
moral advancement which must result from a moderate 
time being afforded for reading and mental improve- 
ment. ”? 

‘Oh, sir,” said Mr. Markham, very decidedly, “I 
don’t see what apprentices and assistants want with 
reading. It would fill their heads with a parcel of 
nonsense—that is all.” 

Howard coloured deeply, yet he continued with much 
self-control—“ I do not say that it is desirable that 
such persons should become what are called ‘literary;’ 
but I hope, Mr. Markham, you will agree with me 
that some taste for reading, some desire for mental 
cultivation, must form the best safeguard against habits 
of idle dissipation ; whereas a body jaded and worn by 
fifteen or sixteen hours of anxious toil, disinclines the 
mind for action, and tempts too many to seek a mo- 
mentary stimulant. I may well say anxious toil, for a 
situation has been known to depend on an assistant 
pests a customer to buy an article for which she 

no inclination. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Markham, ‘ you do plague one 
dreadfully. I do declare there is no getting out of a 
shop without buying.” : 

“Aunt,” said Alice gently, “I think the mischief 
is the system of falsehood it teaches—oh, if you knew 
the things I have heard and witnessed.” 

“You should not tell tales out of school, niece,” 
exclaimed her uncle; ‘every trade has its tricks— 
that I know.” 

“More is the pity, though!” said the grocer’s ap- 
prentice, growing alarmingly bold from the treason to 
which he had been an attentive listener. There was 
no verbal answer, but Mr. Markham darted a fiery 
glance around, which, however, only Alice read cor- 
rectly ; while her aunt again spoke, saying— 

*« Besides, sir, how could servants and many others, 
who are engaged all day, make their purchases if the 
shops were closed at night?” 

“T imagine, madam, that under such an arrange- 
ment mistresses would allow servants the liberty of 
going out for this purpose inthe day. It has even been 
argued that it would be an advantage to such persons, 
inasmuch as they would escape the liability of being 
imposed on by candle-light, or of purchasing an un- 
suitable article by accident, and would be less likely 
to be tempted on occasions to spend their money 
foolishly, than from the facility they now have of 
doing so at all hours. At least, this is the manner in 
which we meet this common objection; but it certainly 
rests greatly with those who are free agents, who can 
purchase at what hours they like, to exert the great 
influence of example by doing so at early hours.” 

“It seems to me, young gentleman,” replied Mr. 
Markham, “that in all your arrmgements you leave 
the masters’ interests entirely out of the question.” 

“Not so, I assure you, sir; for they would reap 
many advantages in possessing a superior set of 
servants, who would have better health, and more 
alacrity to serve them ;—besides, the system of early 
hours once established, purchasers would make their 
arrangements pooaniling They would choose the 
articles they require, early in the day—not go without 
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them; and the result would be active occupation 
during the hours of business, instead of, as is often 
the case, only the appearance of it; for we are or- 
dered to seem busy whether we are so or not. Oh, sir, 
if youonly knew the misery and mischief which have 
gone on for the last thirty years, accumulating and pro- 
gressing, you would see the necessity of a change.” 

“No, I do not see it,” returned their host, “and I 
disapprove of this discontent among young people, 
and beg to hear no more of it. Young people must 
take their chance and work their way, as others have 
done before them.” 

Yes, in as mortal danger of life as the soldier on 
the battle-field (for this ts the computed ascertained 
fact)—from breathing foul air—from want of sufficient 
rest—from continued over-exertion—from hurried and 
irregular meals, and frequently improper food; and in 
the peril of mind and morals which must result from 
the systematic soca of much falsehood, and the 
absence of all leisure for establishing religious prinei- 

les—-for cultivating the intellectual nature, and enjoy- 
ing the healthful influence of social intercourse. But 
Mr. Markham, who spoke thus, considered himself a 

erson of strict principles, and, above all, of business 
Lohiss0 that he thought it his duty to apprise the 

overning powers in the establishment of Messrs. 

crape and Haveall (they had lately given him a 
large order for grocery), that they had a dangerous 
rebel in their house. The next day William Howard 
was discharged ! 


Again three months have passed—changing now 
golden, glowing August to dull November. 

In a very humble dwelling were assembled, one 
Sunday evening, William Howard, his mother, and 
Alice Markham. An open Bible was on the table, from 
which the latter had been reading aloud, until the 
gathering tears stayed her voice, and she paused; her 
listeners knowing too well the reason of her silence to 
ask it. Alas! William Howard was now a confirmed 
invalid ;—anxiety of mind on losing his situation, and 

robably, a cold taken in going about seeking another, 
Ea completed the work so long begun—the fiat was 
gone forth—Consumption had marked him as its 
own. He knew the truth, and was resigned to the 
will of God; not with that dogged, hardened, brute 
courage, which may meet death unflinchingly, but 
with that holy trust in His mercy, that while the 
heart feels the dear ties of life, it has yet strength to 
say meekly—‘“ Thy will be done!” 

**So you think, dear Alice,” said Mrs. Howard, 
making an effort to change the current of all their 
thoughts, “you think that Herbert and yourself will 
obtain situations in the establishment we were speaking 
of, where they close at seven o’clock ?—blessings on 
them, for having the courage and humanity to set such 
an example.” 

‘I have no doubt of it,” said Alice, trying to speak 
cheerfully ; ‘for they only wait to see Mr. Haveall— 
and whatever evil may have been going on in the house, 
he cannot accuse us of participating in it. Ah, Wil- 
liam, what a happiness it must be to you, to know that 
your influence saved Herbert from becoming as false 
and unworthy as so many of his companions ; and I— 
oh! how much do I owe you!” 

William Howard was scarcely allowed to speak, for 
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the slightest exertion brought on the cough, but he 
wrote on a slate which was kept near himn— 

“Less, dearest, than I owe you—truth and virtue 
never seemed so lovely, as when reflected from your 
conduct.” 

There was a long pause after the writing was 
erased—and presently the bells from neighbouring 
churches were heard sounding for evening service. 
William Howard wrote upon the slate— 

‘* Mother, will you go to church to-night, and leave 
me, as you have sometimes done, with Alice?” 

Mrs. Howard rose, and kissing his pale forehead, 
said solemnly,— 

“*T will pray for all of us—I am inconsiderate to 
leave you so seldom together.’’ 

“No, no,” murmured her son, “only for to-night.” 

The lovers were together. Lovers! what an earthly 
word for two such beings as William and Alice. The 
one— 

y * Whose shadow fell upon the grave 
He stood so near,”— 


the other, in the years of opening life, with, in human 
probability, a long and solitary course before her. 
The heart of Alice was too pure for her to play the 
prude for an instant. She knelt on a stool beside 
the large easy chair in which he was supported, and, 
passing her arm round his neck, rested her own head 
upon his pillow, so that she could overlook the little 
slate on which he wrote, and murmur her answers into 
his ear. Nay, I think she pressed a kiss or two upon 
the skeleton fingers, before they traced these words :— 

“Tell me the truth, dear Alice——where does the 
money come from, by means of which I am surrounded 
with so many comforts? It cannot be my mother’s 
needlework that earns it.” 

“And you are too proud to take a little of our 
savings ?”” 

“No, darling, I am not. Pride does not become 
oF dying ; but more is spent than even this accounts 
for? 

“Then I will tell you,” said Alice, after a pause ; 
‘I think the truth will give you pleasure. The fellow- 
assistants who profited by your advice, and who feel 
that you are among the first few to whom they are in- 
debted for the better order of things which is coming, 
have insisted on clubbing together to afford you every 
comfort in your illness.” 

The slate dropped from his hand, and he wrote no 
more. Did they both forget the physician’s injunction 
that he should not speak ? 

“May God bless them for it!”? burst feebly from 
his lips, yet more hurriedly than the phrase could have 
been written; “and yet,” he continued, “they can 
ill afford it, especially now that they want every guinea 
to further the plans of the Association for their relief. 
Oh! Alice, is it really true that so many of the em- 
ployers have joined ?”” 

“Many,” returned Alice, almost joyfully ; ‘many 
of the most respectable houses already close at seven ; 
and, though they are prepared to suffer a little at first, 
from the opposition of those who keep open, they seem 
at last to be carrying out your favourite motto, ‘to 
follow the right whithersoever it may lead.’ Nay, they 
do say that the hours of toil will ultimately be reduced 
to ten,—enough for poor humanity, as we know who 
have worked.” 
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“And for me to rob them at such a time!” mur- 
mured Howard, sinking his head upon the shoulder of 
Alice. She kissed his cheek—his lips—his forehead 
—and felt the hot tears streaming from his eyes. 

“There is a way,” said Alice, softly, her cheek 
tingling, she knew not why,—* there is a means for 
present need, if it could be shee You know my 
uncle will not give me a farthing of my hundred pounds, 
nor can I touch it for some months to come ;—yet— 
yet—it is so left—that—that—if I had married, it 
would have become my husband’s.”’ 

“Well, dearest ?” 

Alice again paused, but her cheekleaned against his— 
her lips touched his ear—and she murmured, ‘Could 
it not so be yours ?” 

For awhile there was no audible answer. William 
Howard raised his head from Alice Markham’s shoul- 
der, and gazed for a moment on the dark and earnest 
eyes which met his own with no coquettish shrinking, 
but with a look that revealed the depths of her soul. 

**No, never!” he exclaimed, in a louder voice than 
had been heard for many weeks ; and while he twined 
his arms around her with something of recovered 
strength, words of endearment burst from his lips, 
and broken phrases that might be interpreted, ‘‘youth’s 
bright imaginings, and poet’s dreams, are dull delusions 
compared with such a heart as this!” 

And then came the paroxysm of the cough, after so 
much excitement, and he sank back on his pillows as 
helpless as an infant. A little while, and they spoke 
of death, not marriage, quite calmly; and yet his 
frame shook when Alice murmured, ‘ I—I—will be 
as a child to your mother—and Herbert, too. Oh, 
William! he will not disgrace your teaching.” 

Again the horrid knell of that painful, tearing cough ; 
and once more his head drops fondly on her shoulder. 
But there is a gush of something that comes even hotter 
and faster than scalding tears; in the cough he has 
broken a blood-vessel, and the life stream flows from 
his pale lips on the bosom of his faithful, high-hearted 
Alice! A few hours of mortal life were all that re- 
mained to William Howard. 


Reader, this is a common story; one that in all its 
human emotions has been felt and acted thousands of 
times. There is something so blinding in custom, that 
the best and wisest of us are slow to see evils that do 
not come directly home to us. How many a gentle 
and sensitive woman, that has wept over the vivid 
pages of romance, or lent her keenest sympathies to 
the ideal sorrows of the drama, has, month after 
month, and year after year, visited the gay and gor- 
geous shops of the “ Metropolitan Drapers,” without 
so much as dreaming of the deep and real tragedies 
that were enacting “behind the counter.” The blighted 
youth—the ruined health—the carly graves—the with- 
ered minds—the corrupted morals—and, oh ! the noble 
spirits, the true heroes of private life, who, standing 
forward to cheer and teach, by precept and example, 
have won the guerdon of eternal gratitude from their 
class. To my mind, it seems there must have been 
many William Howards ere the “ Metropolitan Drapers’ 
Association” could have been formed; an association 
now encouraged and assisted by clergy, members of 
parliament, influential literary and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen, and the most respectable employers in London. 
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And alas! there must have been many a selfish, 
narrow-minded man, like Mr. Markham, with heart 
contracted by the very system he attempted to uphold, 
ere the wrongs of the oppressed could have grown so 
deep as to require such a sed 

Gentle, kind-hearted lady, who would not hurt a 
noxious insect in your path—who, if your pet bird 
pined in its gilded cage, would open the door to give it 
the option of liberty—think how much good there is 
in your power to do! Remember that units make up 
the millions. Raise your voice bravely to assert the 
right; and in your Shorisehald see that it is done. 


Forbid the late shopping —forbid even all trading with 
the houses that do keep open. Think, too, it is the 
merry month of May—bright summer, golden autumn, 
are before us; then turn in thought, as you breathe 
the perfume of flowers, or inhale the fresh sea breeze, 
to those crowded shops, and their sickly, heart-crushed 
denizens! Yet they might have the morning and 
evening walk in the bright summer, and in the winter 
the cheerful fireside, the friendly converse, and the 
pleasant book. Health might bloom on their cheeks, 
and joy sparkle in their eyes! 


AN ELECTION IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


FROM PAPERS FOUND IN THE POSSESSION OF A QUEENBOROUGH OYSTER DREDGER. 





“The town of Queenborough consists of one principal wide 
street, containing about one hundred and twenty houses: it is 
but a poor fishing village, consisting chiefly of alehouse keepers, 
fishermen and dredgers for oysters ; the principal source of wealth 
to it being the election for members of parliament, which secures 
to some of the chief inhabitants many lucrative places in the 
ordnance and other branches of government.’’ 

Hastep’s History or Kent. 


Sucn was the reputation my native town had earned 
when Hasted wrote his history of the county more 
than fifty years ago, and consistent to the last, so it 
continued up to the end of the chapter. In good 
sooth, oysters were not the only fish which came to 
the nets of the honest dredgers in those days ; there 
were some nice pickings out of an election contest 
occasionally, which the worthy and independent voters 
regarded as a ready means to quarter their stalwart boys 
upon 6 generous public as tidewaiters, or else in the 
aoe e scene: The ordnance department, how- 
ox. III. 


ever, was the grand outlet, by which the aspiring youth 
of the burgh found their way into the great world. 

Queenborough is, undoubtedly, a poor fishing village; 
nevertheless, it had important privileges granted to it 
by King Edward the Third, in honour of whose Queen, 
Phillippa of blessed memory, the borough takes its 
name. Once it boasted of a lordly castle, which, being 
built for the purpose of withstanding the puny assaults 
of bow and arrow soldiery, became useless, and was 
pulled down, soon after the practice of slaying men 
with guns came into fashion; and the remnants of the 
stronghold built some of the old houses yet standing 
in the town. 

The gifts to the use and behoof of the inhabitants, 
granted by royal charter from the valorous Edward, 
soon became valueless ; but the privileges granted to 
the burgh afterwards, and which descended to the free- 
men of our days, were the right of dredging in the 

D. 
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river Swale for oysters, and the right of sending two 
burgesses to represent their interests (either the freemen 
or the oysters, it was never clearly defined which) in 
the Commons House of Parliament. 

Stuck in a nook, in a corner of the county, leading 
to no place, out of the way of the chafing world, one 
might have imagined that Queenborough would have 
enjoyed the repose its retired situation seemed to war- 
rant ; but alas! unmixed good is nowhere to be found, 
and the privileges granted by royalty proved the cause 
of the greatest unhappiness to the inhabitants generally, 
and ultimately sowed the seed of dissention among 
them to such an extent, that it will require a great 
lapse of time to pass over before these feuds will be 
forgotten. How these sad mishaps came about, it 
shall be my province to explain. 

It is now somewhere about twenty years ago, either 
more or less, that the parliament was about to expire, 
—to die a natural death—its term of seven years had 
nearly run out without a dissolution. Of course such 
a fruitful theme was well known to the free oyster 
dredgers of the borough of Queenborough, in common 
with the other privileged freemen of other boroughs 
in the United Rigden: who it is presumed were as 
busy and industrious as my fellow burgesses on these 
spirit-stirring and bustling occasions; and as it is 
the duty Of a faithful chronicler to record the most 
minute circumstances connected with his subject, 
I shall preface these remarks by stating, that for 
many years the interests of the oyster beds, and 
of the free and independent dredgers thereof, had 
been confided to the fostering care of two ordnance 
lords, who always honoured their constituents with a 
visit whenever the election for members of parliament 
took place—on which occasions, nothing could surpass 
their kindness and familiarity. They heartily shook 
the rough horny hands of the dredgers—kissed their 
wives, and patted and fondled the children, and even 
condescended to dine with some of the most polished 
voters of the burgh in the Town Hall. 

For many years, I say, the burgh appeared to thrive 
and the oyster beds to flourish under such guidance 
and protection: it is true that bickerings and jealous 
feelings would sometimes spirt out drops of venom and 
malice, as certain elder sons and relatives of freemen 
were overlooked by the great ordnance lords (and it 
must be confessed they showed a surprising partiality 
towards the members of the corporation,) in their dis- 
tribution of ordnance patronage; but a dose of corpora- 
tion threatening, that unless the unruly, selfish, and 
unmannerly dredger silenced his rancorous tongue, he 
might perhaps find his name inscribed in a certain list, 
which’ would prevent him from dredging in the river 
Swale for oysters, and as such proceeding would be 
nearly similar to depriving him of his daily dread, it 
usually had the effect desired. 

The buzz and hum of a dissolution of parliament 
grew stronger and stronger, and some of the dis- 
affected and turbulent voters had dared to raise their 
voices against the return of the old ordnance members. 
They began to assume a threatening aspect—held secret 
meetings, in which the roused up oyster dredgers de- 
claimed with great vehemence about liberty, freedom, 
right of choosing their own members, and no dicta- 
tion from the corporation. This violent conduct soon 
widened the breach, already existing between them 
and the ruling powers of the burgh, so that in a very 
short space of time a large body of the freemen and 


the corporation were pulling at opposite ends of the 
rope. 

Incensed at this rebellious conduct, the corporation 
assembled, and in full conclave fulminated a stringent 
bye-law, giving themselves the power of prohibiting 
such persons as they deemed proper from dredging in 
the river for oysters—and by some strange coincidence, 
never yet clearly explained, the names of the parties 
by oe bye-laws prohibited and the names of the dis- 
affected voters were wonderfully similar. This last 
act of the corporation, like unto the last drop in a 
nearly filled goblet, caused their indignation to over- 
flow ; and although they were astounded, they were not 
beaten, and accordingly they declared open war against 
the heads of the burgh, and came to a resolution to 
adopt every means in their power to have a member 
independent of the ordnance interest—and in spite of 
the efforts of the corporation to control the free 
dredgers, they began to cast about and search for a 
man adapted to their purpose. 

The laws of demand and supply are beyond my com- 
prehension, and the exposition of their mysteries and 
subtleties I leave to wiser heads than-mine—but, as a 
faithful recorder of the events which happened on this 
occasion, I feel bound to state my conviction that, 
whether it be bales of cotton from Manchester, or 
packages of cloth from Leeds, or a neglected, unfished, 
or overfished oyster bed at Queenborough, the case is 
pretty much the same; senatorial aspirants are always 
found ready made, adapted for either occasion—and in 
this instance the free and independent dredgers found 
a worthy London citizen ready to espouse their cause, 
and bring their grievances, if required, before the 
céllective wisdom of the nation in parliament as- 
sembled. 

All true lovers of oysters are aware that during 
the winter they are in the highest state of perfection ; 
and during this period the oyster dredgers reap their 
harvests :—it is then they make sufficient money to last 
for the residue of the year,—and, consequently, if de- 
prived of their right (as they deemed it to be) to take 
oysters during the season, they must be soon in a 
deplorable condition; and to weather through the 
inclement portion of the year devoid of support, would 
have been a severe trial even to an independent freeman. 
But to avoid this unpleasant extremity, their newly 
found benevolent London friend caused hogsheads of 
soup and pile after pe of Witney blankets to be distri- 
buted to the hundred and fifty-five martyrs in the 
cause of liberty and freedom; and although month 
after month rolled away, still they were well provided 
with food for the inward, and good Witneys and other 
warm appliances for the outward, man. 

Here was something like a friend—the tables were 
turned. The corporation no longer domineered over 
the poor dredgers—they had struck their hardest 
blow at them, and it had been parried, and as yet its 
force and effect were unfelt ; and it must be confessed 
the heads of the burgh and the great ordnance interests 
now found themselves in an uneasy position: they began 
to count heads for the first time, and to reflect upon 
the consequences ; they found that out of three hun- 
dred voters belonging to the borough, the indepen- 
dents numbered one hundred and fifty-five, and from 
past events it was conjectured they were firm and 
resolute men: this was more than half of the freemen ; 
and of the other moiety, many were resident at too 
great a distance to come to the poll, unless at a great 
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expense—and others, being in the ordnance employ at 
Sheerness, were incapacitated from voting. 

Such was the complexion of affairs within the town, 
but greater events, if possible, were passing without. 
It soon began to leak out that the corporation them- 
selves were attacked in their stronghold,—that a 
free oe named Thomas Quirk had instituted an 
action at law against the mayor, jurats, and bailiffs of 
the borough, for enacting iniquitous bye-laws, oppres- 
sive and overbearing against the interests of the fisher- 
men, and in direct opposition to the laws of the 
land. How it came to pass that Dredger Quirk bore 
the heavy law expenses attendant thereon never did 
appear ; but as he brought the action in his own name, 
against a oe corporate body, it was shrewdly con- 
jectured that he was assisted by some rich person: 
but this was not the only action at law which Dredger 
Quirk commenced against the corporation. A writ of 
quo warranto, I think they call it, was issued against 
them, commanding them to show by what right or 
warrant the mayor held the opposite offices of mayor 
and chamberlain—being in the nature of things incom- 
patible offices, as it is the duty of one to examine and 
andit the accounts of the other. 

Well, nothing could exceed the astonishment and 
indignation of the corporation at these actions ; they 
famed and fired about, and the rest of their party, imi- 
tating their example, a desperate feud soon showed it- 
self in the hitherto quiet town, now of course divided 
into two powerful parties pretty nearly equal in point 
of numbers, and the free and inlepeudout dredgers be- 
ing evidently backed by a powerful friend quite equal 
in other points. Each party acted as though the sta- 
bility of the empire depended upon its success: they 
allowed no opportunity to slip of abusing each other ; 
and frequently, when the opposing parties met in the 
public streets, high words arose between them ; and 
as there were but two inns in the town, it is almost 
unnecessary to say they were in opposite interests,— 
no thirsty dredger in the independent ranks ever mois- 
tened his throat with corporation beer, and a similar 
proud feeling swelled the bosoms of the corporation 
freemen ;—never was a little town so completely divided. 

At length the important day was named upon the 
cause list, when the right of the proscribed oyster 
dredgers to fish in the river Swale was to be argued be- 
fore and decided by a special jury—and great was the 
excitement occasioned thereby. nye was known all over 
the county as “ The Great Fishery Case ;”? and judges, 
counsellors, jurymen, and witnesses jostled against each 
other in Maidstone ; and even the great corporation 
lawyer Serjeant Mereweather was specially retained by 
Dredger Quirk with a three hundred guinea brief, to 
aid and assist with his legal knowledge in the cause. 
Nothing could surpass the bustle; it appeared that 
the entire male population of Queenborough had 
migrated to the county town to see fair play; and the 
pockets of Dredger Quirk must have been broader and 
oe and better filled than his best friends gave him 

it for, to defray the cost of bringing up about one 
hundred and fifty witnesses, as evidence of the use and 
custom of the freemen, from time immemorial, to 
dredge in the Swale below low-water mark. But this 
immensely clever proceeding was found to be of no 
avail, for the freemen, being parties in the cause, were 
disqualified from giving eadanes in an action in which 
it was presumed they had interested motives ; accord- 
ingly the whole of the evidence for the plaintiffs con- 
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sisted of documents gleaned from the corporation re- 
cords ; and for three entire days, paper after paper was 
read before the court, about lating the “ stints ” 
of oysters toa bushel a man, until judge, counsel, jury, 
peat and defendants wished the action at—the 

jottom of the Queenborough oyster beds, instead of 
where it was. Toprevent any further suspense, however, 
let it be told, that on the morning of the fourth day, after 
the jury had been locked up all night, they brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, Dredger Quirk, giving him 
thereby, and the rest of the independent oyster dred- 
gers, a right of fishing in the Swale, and abrogating 
the obnoxious bye-laws enacted by the corporation ; 
and as this pill was considered a sufficient dose for the 
present, the quo warranto action was allowed to stand 
over for an indefinite period. 

Triumphant was the entry of the free and indepen- 
dent blues (that was their intended election colour) 
into their native town, after the result of the Maidstone 
trial, while the discomfited followers of the corporation 
sneaked into their houses crest-fallen and dispirited. 
To show the high sense the blues entertained of their 
own noble conduct, and of the important victory they 
had achieved, they manned their boats, and sailed to 
the oyster beds, on the following day, every one dressed 
in his best attire, the dredges decorated with blue rib- 
bons, hundreds of yards of which were forwarded from 
London for the occasion. Arrived on the spot, they gave 
three hearty cheers, and then hoisting their flags, firing 
guns, shouting and rejoicing, at a concerted signal they 
flung their dredges, decorated as they were with blue 
ribbons, into the sea, and after taking a few oysters, 
and eating them on the spot, they returned to their 
respective homes,—proving thereby that they had a 
right to take oysters, in spite of any bye-laws of the cor- 
poration to prevent them. 

These successes gave confidence to the independent 
party,—not that they wanted the outward sign of this 
feeling, but their recent triumph over the obnoxious 
bye-laws gave them an internal conviction of a grander 
triumph on the election day, which was fast approach- 
ing; and to commemorate the glorious struggle at law, 
and if possible to connect the party more firmly toge- 
ther, the aspiring member for senatorial honours in- 
vited a large number of his partisans in the burgh to 
a grand feast at his mansion in town, and, doubtless, 
my fellow townsmen did ample justice to the well-pro- 
vided feast. They tickled their gums with the choicest 
viands of Farrance and Gunter, while rich voluptuous 
strains of music, in which floated in glorious harmony 
the voices of the great little Mr. Braham and Miss 
Love, delighted their ears; andas a climax to the whole, 
their ravished senses were stceped in oblivion by the 
intoxicating fumes of Roman punch. Ah, it was some- 
thing to have a vote in those days—it was a prvilese 
to be proud of, thus to be treated, ‘hail fellow well 
met” with the greatest in the land. How superior to 
oyster dredging it was, to be feasted in this way— 
to be sung into an exquisite dream by Braham and 
Miss Love, and then to be Roman punch’d until all 
cares were forgotten; at last in a delirium of gratitude 
they professed a lasting attachment to their worthy 
host, and at a late hour sallied forth from his hos- 
pitable mansion and sought their way to Billings- 
gate, there to embark in the oyster boats for Queenbo- 
rough, where they could recount the treatihent they 
had experienced, and prepare for the grand election 
struggle which was close at hand. ae 
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So far all had gone well with the free and indepen- 
dent blues,—they mustered compact, firm, and confident 
of success on the morning of the election day; nor had 
the corporation party been idle in the meantime ; they 
had used every exertion to bring up the outvoters, and 
had succeeded in collecting a formidable mass of free- 
men on their side. Each party approached the polling 
booth with sanguine hopes of ultimately icteoliten 

On one side of the stand, linked arm-in-arm like 
the Siamese twins, appeared the government candidates, 
backed by the whole board of ordnance, which in the 
minds of, the free oyster dredgers was supposed to 
include the guns of every calibre, down to pistols, and 
a whole flight of Congreves into the bargain: there ap- 
peared no standing against such odds. Opposed to 
this formidable array was the smiling, courteous London 
citizen, John Hawser, Esq. supported by his proposer 
and seconder, and a goodly array of lawyers, election 
agents, and committee men. 

A large concourse of idlers from the neighbouring 
town of Sheerness, attracted by the election, had already 
congregated in front of the poltin booth, most of whom 
appeared to be in the interest of the ordnance members, 
while a large and noisy party of liberty men, from the 

‘d-ship and other men of war 1 in the Medway, 
uniting with the free and independent blue dredgers, 
occupied a position a little in their rear. It was very 
easy to distinguish the lawyers and other strangers by 
their long-tailed coats; they were the only people who 
wore them ; as for the rest, (except the members,) the 
mayor, jurats and bailiffs, and the sailors from the 
om B war, they were dressed in jackets and trowsers, 
and sailors’ hats, to a man. 

The cheering was tremendous when two large bar- 
rels of ale were rolled into the town. The heads being 
taken out, every one was invited to drink ; the liberty 
men from the guard-ship, and the strangers from 
various places, nothing loath, soon commenced a vi- 
gorous attack,—every description of utensil was em- 
ployed in ladling the beer out of the barrels,—and in 
the midst of this noisy, bacchanalian scene the election 


contest Lee 

After the usual formalities had taken place, Mr. 
Sprowl, the mayor, informed the burgesses that they 
had met there for the purpose of returning two repre- 
sentatives to serve for the borough in the Commons 
House of Parliament; when the proposers of the ord- 
nance lords made a speech also, and reminded the 
electors how faithfully the noble lords had discharged 
the duties intrusted to their care, and concluded by 
expressing a hope of seeing them placed at the head of 
the poll,—of course the ordnance lords reiterated all 
that the proposers had said, and trusted they should 
be placed in the enviable position alluded to. 

e new candidate then was proposed by one of the 
free dredgers, who also exercised the calling of metho- 
dist preacher: after reminding his fellow burgesses of 
the important benefits accrued to the borough since 
their connection with that patriotic individual, he flung 
out dark hints against the corporation, and the unfair 
manner in which the ordnance patronage had been dis- 
tributed; and finally concluded with hoping that every 
free and independent dredger would throw off the yoke 
which was round his neck, and return their friend and 
patron, John Hawser, Esq. 

Then followed a show of hands, evidently in favour 
of the new candidate; which large majority, it was 
insinuated, was made by the liberty men and other 
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persons, who had imbibed largely of the ale; and the 


_ ordnance party, not deeming the show of hands suffi- 


cient to convince them their case was hopeless, de- 
manded a poll, and immediately the election commenced 
in right earnest. 

For some time the polling on each side was prett; 
regular; neither party seemed to gain ground—the ord- 
nance lords taking the lead slightly. The town was in 
a fever of excitement; lawyers running hither and 
thither, election agents in full ery after drunken voters, 
—for all kinds of liquors were to be had for asking, and 
all kinds of conveyances were in requisition to bring to 
the poll any voter seized with a giddiness in the head, 
—bands of music paraded the street, and flags and 
banners were flying in all directions ;—in short, the tur- 
moil and uproar was at its height at two o’clock, when 
the state of the poll showed an increase on the part of 
the ordnance members, who had gained on their oppo- 
nent. 

The leading members of the blue party were at first 
unable to explain this alarming intelligence: they knew 
if they were true to themselves, they must carry the 
election ;—but the mystery was soon cleared up, for it 
appeared that a large portion of the free and inde- 
pendent dredgers, wishing to act to the fullest extent 
in their freedom of opinion, had declined to poll, or 
make use of their elective franchise at all ; they remained 

erfectly stubborn, and doubtless they were actuated 
ty the wisest motives ;—they said they had well weighed 
the matter over, and as yet they were undecided who 
to vote for, and they were waiting to be convinced ; 
this, however, seemed to be a difficult proceeding, not- 


* withstanding they had interviews with the most pro- 


found and eloquent agents of both parties. They told 
them their arguments were not convincing; and as 
they knew the eyes of a large body of intelligent freemen 
were upon them, they should take that time to delibe- 
rate which would allow them to act with satisfaction to 
their own consciences and to the public at large. 

This was a sad disappointment to the Hawser party; 
they had calculated upon gaining the day—and but for 
this unexpected deliberation on the part of the free 
and independent blue dredgers, they would most cer- 
tainly have done so;—but no—notwithstanding the 
Witney blankets and soup which kept them warm 
during the severity of the winter, and the rescinding 
of the obnoxious bye-laws—I say, notwithstanding all 
these noble efforts, they had doubts respecting the 
fitness of their new candidate to represent the impor- 
tant interests of their oyster beds in the Commons 
House of Parliament ; nor was it, indeed, until they had 
another interview with an election agent who was ex- 
tremely active at this crisis, that their scruples were 
removed. ‘This last interview was brief and apparently 
satisfactory, for they immediately went up to the poll- 
ing booth as one man, and plumped for John Hawser, 
Esq., placing him at the head of the poll,—and he 
became, in conjunction with one ordnance lord, a 
member for the burgh. And this was the first great 
blow struck at the ordnance interest in my native town. 

Deafening shouts of victory followed the announce- 
ment of the state of the poll on the following day—for 
by this last act the government interest in the bo- 
rough was divided, deprived of half its power; it was 
humbled as well as the corporation ; and to comme- 
morate these glorious results, medals were struck in 
silver, one for each voter in the independent interest, 
—one side bearing an imaginary portrait of the new 
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member, and the other the name of the person who 
voted for him. 


ser Esquire 
at the uealorougi 
Clection 





The repose which followed the excitement of the 
election was of short duration ; rumours of an intended 
alteration in the elective franchise had been heard for 
some time, but no one seemed to give the subject deep 
consideration ; at length, however, the Reform Bill was 
fairly brought before the country, and another election 
soon followed, and the rapid events which happened 
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then are matter of history. To be brief, then, the same 
candidates were returned to serve again ; and then—and 
then, gentle reader, the borough was put into Schedule 
A., and the burgesses, the free and independent bur- 
gesses, lost their privileges; and shortly after, when 
left to their own ee the oo beds oe all, 
yr things, manag: don’t know how, to 

Cheasuclveh wer head and ears in debt, and bere bee 
unable for many years past to take their annual trips 
to the London market ; and ae has become 
& poor, lected, unprivil and forgotten town. 

we pee one Grae hee ths chose, and that 
is, who was it that benefited? Not the freemen, for 
they lost their franchise—not the members, for they lost 
their seat—not the borough, for its privilege was lost 
in Schedule A. Who then was it that gained? Why 
the sly dogs of lawyers, to be sure. They impreved upon 
the old story—inasmuch as they swallowed a whole 
bed of oysters, and left the shells as an heir-loom to 
the free and independent dredgers, to amuse themselves 
with making ducks and drakes over their impoverished 
oyster beds. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE THAMES. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 








E love the Thames, in 
all its conditions, in all 
its aspects, in all its 
phases—as the tiny run- 
nel amid the hills which 
the cockney dammed 
up with his hand, and 
sagely wondered what 
the folks were saying at London Bridge about the 


sudden disappearance of the river—in its character 
of a still, pastoral stream, slipping gently by amonget 
green meadows and corn fields, and nourishing the 
roots of gnarled old oaks, and fostering the green 
branches of drooping willows, and stealing past quiet 
farms, and almost as quiet villages, and old manor- 
houses; where no railroads are, and where the surge 
of a steamer never waves the primroses on the 
brim ;—and we love it, too, as the town river, the 
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river of London — laving busy wharfs— reflecting 
piles of merchandize heaped upon quays and_ piers 
—tushing by crowded bridges—foaming with the 
track of steamboats—alive with London’s industry 
—hbearing upon its bosom the freights of a world’s 
wealth ! 

How difficult is it to stasl on London Bridge— 
amid the continuous roar of traffic—with the vast city 
spreading away on every side until it is lost in the 
smoky distance—glancing, too, at the river beneath 
you—shadowed by dingy piles of warehouses, and 
almost hidden by anchored fleets—the tortuous pas- 
sage left midway in the stream, ever and anon almost 
choked up by careering squadrons of steamers—shoot- 
ing hither and thither, from end to end of the town— 
hissing, smoking, sputtering, and, as it seems, avoiding 
collision with each other by miracle,—how difficult it 
is to see and hear all this, and realise to the mind the 
picture of the same spot, before London was—when 
the space occupied by its streets and squares, and 

uring thoroughfares, was a vast desert of primeval 
forest—when the Thames flowed and ebbed amid the 
silence of a wilderness—its waters creeping where 
Southwark now stands, amid the rank vegetation of 
an unwholesome swamp—where the wild water-fowl 
built its nest undisturbed, and the heron kept its 
lonely id pate the Strand was a strand indeed— 
when a little stream came flowing through wooded 
dells to join the main river—a stream which was not 
then the Fleet Ditch—and when the stillness of that 
lone waste was only broken by the voice of the 
winds and the waters, the rush of waves, the groans 
of wind-swung branches—and occasionally, per- 
chance, by the whoop of a painted savage as he fol- 
lowed the panting deer, and drove his flint-headed 
arrow through his victim’s flank—as, after swimming 
the river, it bounded up that eminence on its banhk— 
now crowned by St. Paul’s Cathedral! 

From looking to the past, the mind naturally 
springs forward to the future. The space where Lon- 
don stands was once a wilderness—will it ever be a 
wilderness again? Will it ever be a waste of ruins— 
broken pillars, and the débris of ancient streets and 
squares, overgrown with vegetation, and affording 
covert in its thousand holes and caves for the same 
wild animals which pastured upon the spot ages ago? 
Will it ever be a Palmyra, a Palenque? And yet, 
even though it may, the ‘Thames will ebb and flow as 
of yore,—it will be the only feature in the scene in it- 
self unchanged; the river that witnessed the growth of 
London on its banks, will witness its decay, and rise 
and fall amid desolation, as it did amongst industry 
and plenty. Water preserves its verisimilitude better 
than land. The Tiber ripples as when, ‘on a raw and 
gusty day,” Cassius leaped into its torrent. Woollen 
mills have been erected upon the banks of the Tweed, 
but there we see probably the same pools, the same 
flashing streams through which, in other days, the 
mosstrooper spurred his panting horse. The Gravesend 
steamer of the present day contends with the same 
currents and ploughs through the same eddies which 
the adventurous Roman galleys battled with near two 
thousand years ago, when they threaded the long 
teaches of the unknown stream, as a British expedi- 
tion ei wend its way up some savage African 
river. en cannot mould water into different forms, 
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as they can earth; there it runs as it ran ages ago, and 
as it will probably run ages hence. 

The Thames was the making of London. The fo- 
rest of masts upon its bosom reared the wilderness of 
brick upon its banks. The Londoners early knew the 
value of their river, and there is fine English sense and 
spirit in the answer of the city merchants to James, 
when he threatened to remove his court to Oxford. 
‘Your majesty may take your court where you please, 
so long as you leave us our‘river.” Thames mud 
was better than royal favour. James, in spite of 
the many foolish things which he thought, wrote, said, 
and did, had a spice of Scotch shrewdness in his com- 
position ; and perceiving that in this matter his loving 
subjects had the whip hand of him, he very wisely left 
his court where he found it. 

It was probably, however, in the time of his prede- 
cessor that the Thames was in the season ofits highest 
glory, both as a picturesque and business-like stream. 
The roads then from London to Westminster were sad 
concatenations of ruts; the river afforded an easier 
and a more pleasant path. The mansions of the no- 
bility were then, too, almost exclusively situated by 
the water side—extending in a long line of sumptuous 
palaces and trim gardens from London Bridge to 
‘Westminster Abbey. The aristocracy of the land then 
kept their gilt and carved barges, as their successors do 
their town carriages ; and we can conceive these gor- 
geous boats, urged through the water by crews of 
badged and liveried rowers, mingling with the swarm- 
ing wherries of the humbler citizens, enlivening the still 
river on a summer’s eve, while swans floated hither 
and thither, fishermen shot their nets, the piles of pic- 
turesque buildings upon the banks, broken by snatches 
of foliage and green gardens, and crowned by the tall 
spire—there was no dome then—of old St. Paul’s. 
These were the most glorious days of the “silent high- 
way.” But streets began to be smoothed down, and 
carriages to run on them, and so the wherry got much 
out of fashion. Taylor, the water poet, inveighs in 
good set terms against the changing fashions of his 
day, which threatened to throw him and his brethren 
of the oar out of bread. Had he lived in latter times, 
how he would have attacked steamboats! with what 
cordiality he would have abused them, their makers 
and their patrons! But steam has, probably, wrought 
a greater change in the traffic of the Thames in ten 
years, than was effected in a century before its intro- 
duction. Only think ofa voyage to Gravesend occu- 
pying two or three days—yet such was frequently the 
case. Whenever the tide turned against the travellers, 
they had to cast anchor and wait patiently or impa- 
tiently, as the case might be, until the next turn of the 
stream in their favour, Charles Lamb has left an 
exquisite account of a voyage to Margate in one of 
the ancient hoys—of the tediousness and annoyances 
of the whole proceeding, and how the company re- 
garded the man who recognized the Reculvers as a 
very travelled personage. 

We do not know a more amusitig sight than to 
watch the starting of a dozen steamers to all the 
watering-places down the coast, from London Bridge, 
on a fine summer morning. What a bustle—what 
leave-taking—what jostling of baggage-laden porters 
—what shouting of orders—what ringing of bells— 
what arrivals of just-in-time-to-be-too-late wretches — 
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(we don’t think a steamer ever yet started that there 
was not somebody too late)—and, heard over all, 
what a continuous shrill scream of escaping steam ! 
See! the white vapoury mist, sweeping amid ropes, 
and masts, and flags, ever and anon puffing in the 
captain’s face as he takes his stand upon one of the 
paddle-boxes, and then gradually melting away into 
the breezy, sunny air. These steamboats, too, seem 
prone to get all jammed together in the most inextri- 
cable confusion. It seems as if they had grown there, 
and that there was no chance whatever of their getting 
out of the fix. One thinks of the uncles and nieces in 
the ‘‘Critic,” with their daggers, not one of whom can 
strike another, without somebody else striking him or 
her, as the case may be. At length, however, after a 
vast deal of shouting and abuse, and pulling and 
pushing, anda “ turn astern,” and ‘a couple of turns 
ahead,” first shouted in the gruff voice of the captain, 
and then repeated by a small boy, with a sound like 
that of a young echo, which has not yet come to its 
proper voice, one by one the fire-boats, as the Indians 
call them, manage ,to get under way—a Dover boat, 
Pomel, carrying off one half a family, while a Herne 

ay craft is happy in the possession of the other moiety, 
their luggage being tolerably equally divided between 
a steamer going to Sheerness with troops, and another 
to Gravesend upon an excursion, with the “ Norton 
Folgate United Tea Totallers !”” 

Most interesting, too, are the three miles which form 
the Pool. They are the most busy three miles of water 
in the universe. You pass down a street of ships, What 
aglorious nautical panorama! Every rig—every build 
—every nation, has its representative in the congress. 
The coal trade is in especial well represented, albeit 
the numerous members for Newcastle and Sunderland 
are rather grimy to look upon. You pass so rapidly 
by, that you have hardly time to trace the names 
painted on sterns and quarters; or you would be re- 
minded of every shipping port in Great Britain, and 
many more beyond the seas. What a mass of floating 
riches, directed with how much nautical skill, and 
bearing the produce of how much mercantile industry ! 
It is pleasant, too, to see the flags of so many nations 
fluttering as amicably together as a string of stockings 
upon aclothes line. There is the gorgeous tricolore, 
with its rich blue, white and red folds—a far hand- 
somer flag than the drapeau blanc’of the old régime. 
The lumbering Dutchman carries a tricolore also, but 
with the colours running lengthwise—perhaps to sig- 
nify that, being by nature somewhat lazily inclined, he 
prefers lying down to standing up. The Yankees have 
not succeeded in producing a very handsome embla- 
zonment; the stripes look too gridironish like. There, 
however, are all the flags of the maritime world, “red 
colours and white, blue colours and grey,” fluttering to- 
gether in the breeze, on as friendly terms as if they had 
never waved amid the smoke of gunpowder, or been 
(very foolishly) nailed to the mast. 

Who that has traversed the Pool has not been struck 
with the exquisite sang froid of the people who navi- 
gate the floating barges? They drift upwards or 

lownwards with the tide, coolly confiding in their own 
thick-sided solidity, against all the dints which fortune 
may favour them with. They don’t try to get out of 
the way of steam-boats—not they. They know that 
their own sides are thicker than those of gaudy, but- 
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terfly steamers. They are like the thick-headed, 
no-hearted blockheads of the world, who tumble on 
through life, impelled only by circumstances, and no 
inward volition, or progressive impulse of their own ; 
trusting for their peace to their callousness, amd too 
stupid to see or care about the scorn of those who, 
feeling their own superiority, would glance by them, 
but shun the collision of delicacy and fine feeling with 
cold, impassive, matter-of-fact worldly-mindedness, ~ 
But there are many queer things upon the banks of 
the Pool, as well as floating on its waters. What ex- 
traordinary old houses line the river there! Some- 
times, indeed, we have great, red-brick, staring ware- 
houses, stuck with projecting cranes, like mercantile 
gallowses ; but the houses in general between and be- 
hind the wharfs are odd, misshapen, ricketty, tumble- 
down places, A great number of them are built of 
wood, long since warped into all manner of strange 
deviations from its original form, They are evidently 
old, and have had from the first all those curious irre- 
gularities and eccentricities of shape and construction, 
which our ancestors delighted to invest their dwellings 
with. Rude affairs they are, battered and smoke- 
encrusted. They seem to be too much crowded, too— 
uncomfortably so—to be standing as it were on each 
other’s toes; so they appear continually hustling their 
next door neighbours, and attempting to make their 
position more agreeable by forcibly shoving some of 
the weakest tenements into the river, and spreading 
themselves over the vacant spaces. And certainly it 
does seem not unlikely that some such catastrophe will 
one day occur. The rotten old piles project over the 
river, leaning heavily upon props and stakes, around 
which the slimy waters gurgle when the tide is in, and 
which seem at low water to be growing out of rich ex- 
panses of mud. They are strange places inside, too. 
Lumbering, creaking passages, full of extraordinary 
sinuosities, lead to little, musty, wainscotted rooms, 
obscure counting-houses, and places of business— _ 
crowded with marine stores, and with boats, masts, 
and oars, stuck erect in corners, and smelling like the 
cabin of a coaster, the odour heightened by a dash of 
rich Thames mud. These habitations are, like their 
inhabitants, amphibious—they have as much todo with 
water as with land. They are a sort of cross breed 
between ships and houses. The tide is perpetually 
rushing up and down past them, lashing their slimy 
walls, and chafing round their foundations. They have 
looked, since the day of their erection, upon things ap 
ae to the sea, and turned their backs upon’ the 
land. They are continually echoing to the shouts of 
sailors, ae riggers, and watermen, and of all the 
tribe who make their living on the brine. Ships, steam- 
ers, masts, sails, rigging, are continually passing to 
and fro, and shifting and changing before them, and 
boats are made fast to them, as to the sterns of ships. 
If ever houses become monomoniacs as do those who 
dwell in them, and suffer from fits of hypochondria, 
we can conceive one of these ancient arks deluding 
itself into the belief that it was a ship—nothing more 
or less than a ship—that its compeers were ships—that 
they were all ships, anchored there in battle array, 
like the tiers of vessels beside them—that they could 
feel the rushing tide—that they obeyed its sepals 
and rocked and swayed as the night blast fell upon 
them, and made their creaking frames echo the 
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rgling roar of the black, angry river; and that as 
lights appeared and disappeared on the stream, and 
hoarse} voices; shouted from vessel to vessel, the crazy 
tenement—crazy in every sense—could recollect the 
tales of feats achieved and dangers encountered upon 
the ocean, which it would have heard rough seafaring 
men recount over smuggled Schiedam, within its 
dingy rooms, and would straightway fancy itself the 
ship of which it had heard, and mayhap seen for years 
Pa ears lying brotherly like beside it; and would 
for the time imagine itself far at sea, battling with 
the loud storm, and madly facing the white, roaring, 
dancing surge ! 

There are other sorts of queer houses upon the 
Thames, however, and their queerness principally con- 
sists in their loneliness, as does that of the domicile on 
the banks of the Pool in the very reverse. We allude 
to those dismal, half-starved habitations, to be seen 
rearing their forlorn heads out of the desolation of the 
Essex marshes. For miles and miles down the river, 
you occasionally see planted, amid the wearisome 
waste of swamp which borders the Thames upon the 
Essex shore, a solitary house—a house, where no house 
in its senses would think of being—a house sent to Co- 
ventry by all other houses—a house which bears the 
same relation to its brother houses as a hermit does to 
his brother man,—an unsociable, misanthropic, soli- 
tude-loving house—a self-outlawed, excommunicated, 
unhappy house! Who were the bold men who built 
houses in such sites—public houses, too—as if coaches 
and carts ever stopped at them, or anybody ever de- 
manded a glass of beer therefrom. We have heard of 
“ stools to be melancholy upon ;” we do not know if 
these houses are furnished at all, but if they are, 
“ gtools to be melancholy upon” should form the 
chief item of the garniture. Who has not heard, in 
his youth, horrid, hair-raising tales of lonely wayside 
inns, inhabited by banditti, who lured unsuspecting 
travellers into the crime-reeking tenement, and enter- 
tained them with ale and meat, and bread, and then 
sent them to sleep, grateful and content, upon beds 
placed upon trap-doors, down which, in the dead 
silence of the night, the unsuspecting sleepers were 

recipitated with a loud splash, into some horrid well- 
a far below? These would be just the places for 
such deeds; that is to say, if any traveller ever passed 
by them, or ae upon the sign, But there seems 
nobody to toil along that flat, dismal, Lethe bank—all 
is silence and solitude. The evening fogs come, in 
dank, unwholesome volumes, over the wide marsh ; 
the rush of the tide rustles the rank sedges, and gurgles 
around stakes. Who would wander there the silent, 
coldnight through, —except indeed, glancing, sparkling 
Will-o’-the-wisps, brooding over black pools, and 
flitting along green stagnant ditches, rank with foul 
water plants and coarse weeds ! 


But let us turn from the river below to bestow a 
parting glance upon the river higher up. Leave we 
for a moment, ships and huge steamers—and mer- 
cantile wharfs, and the smell of pitch and tar, for the 
gayer, pleasure portions of the stream—for trim, 
gilded, awninged wherries, and green lawns, and 
noble trees bending over the quiet water. 

Above London the river seems yet in its boyhood — 
the real cares and toils of life have not yet come upon 
it. Its days have been hitherto all holydays. A few 
miles further down, and it begins to know what work 
really is, and what is expected from it. We know 
few sights more pleasant—more calculated to put one 
in good humour with oneself and the world—than the 
prospect the Thames about Putney, or higher up the 
tiver, presents on a fine summer's evening. The 
calm, clear water, reflecting the greenery of the trees 
upon its banks—studded with boats, shooting b 
each other like motes in a sunbeam—the Fo 
humoured badinage, or more vulgarly, in the verna- 
cular, ‘* chaff,” apt to be bandied about on these oc- 
casions from boat to boat—the occasional rush of a 
Richmond steamer—not like the dingy below-bridge 
boats—but variegated as the rainbow, fluttering with 
flags and ringing with pleasant music—all this makes 
ap. a right merry, a particularly English picture. 
Then there are those sweet, wooded little aits, and 
green meadows rising from the water-side—glorious 
places for picnic parties, and pleasant flirtations— 
albeit your Lasts are blistered with rowing you do not 
shrink from the gentle pressure of taper fingers ;—for 
oh, a trip on the river is most desirable for bringing 
about that happy consummation! Water parties 
are seldom stiff and ceremonious and constrained, 
but merry and open-hearted. Some worthy alder- 
man remarked lately, upon some festive civic occa- 
sion, that there were more matches made up in the 
city state barges, in the annual pan bone excut- 
sions—than at all the Mansion House balls and dinners 
all the year through! And for that it is so—more 
honour to the Thames, say we. Why, the river 
furnishes the best part of their out-of-doors amuse- 
ment to a very large proportion of the denizens of 
the great city. The cheap locomotion which it 
affords, the matches and regattas which annuall 
grace it, call thousands forth to inhale fresh air, a0 
enjoy wholesome exercise upon its waters. If the 
Parks are the lungs of London, the River is its blood. 
Without the Thames, London would be a poor dried- 
up pare destitute of its best feature—of its greatest 
health-giver—of its most useful servant—of its 
proudest ornament. 

And therefore, as Cobbett said of the House of 
Lords, say we of the river— 

Tank Gop we wave A Tames! 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 


A TALE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


BY AGNOSTOS. 


Asout four miles from the town of Taunton is a 
spot whose beauties have been the theme of many a 
poet’s song,—one of those places that seem as though 
it must purify all in its neighbourhood; and to hear the 
coarse oath of the labourer returning from the plough, 
or the shrill cry of an angry mother to her loitering 
children, would seem a startling anomaly, so subdued, 
so perfectly still in simple loveliness, is the place where 
lived the heroine of this simple tale. 

Jeannette Warder was a mere child, living with her 
parents in a cot! deep midst the flower-screen 
which partly led it from the passer-by. It was 
the only tenanted habitation in Woodmere, so the 

lace was called, for its more than ordinary beauties 
cast a charm over the spot, and tradition, ever at- 
tendant on the chosen nooks and corners of nature, 
spread many a tale of the power of fairies; and the 
green si on which the cottage stood was said to be 
anoted rendezvous for gambolling spirits of the night. 
These superstitions, more than the beauties of the place, 
saved it from the encroachments of the villagers, and 
except as a place to visit, and to admire, it was seldom 
disturbed by human footstep. This one cottage, 
situated in the very thickest of this mystic delve, par- 
took with its inhabitants of the popular superstitions 
concerning it. The occupants consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Warder, with their youn terete whom I 
before named as Jeannette; and the old couple had set- 
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tled in the 
place be- 
causethey 
obtained 
it at avery 
smalleost, ; 
and they (4 
were edu-~ 
cated and 
refined 
sufticient- 
ly to love its sweetness, while their desire to rear 
their only child beyond the tumult of towns or cities 
made it peculiarly acceptable as a humble but sweet 
retreat. A glance only at their subdued and dignified 
aspect was sufficient to prove at once they were su- 
perior to their station, and it was hardly needed to hear 
the courteous tones of welcome which greeted a stran- 
ger, to show that nature, if not fortune, had made 
them eminently gentle. 

It was this evident superiority, as much as the 
rumours regarding the place of their abode, that made 
them almost strangers to intercourse with the dwellers 
near; for in vulgar minds there is always a dislike to 
superiority, when unaccompanied with the external evi- 
dences of wealth and rank. Thus they were left with 


their darling child almost alone, and they clung with 
as much fondness to this cherished object, as the cle- 
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matis to their own cottage portal. It seemed indeed 
as though they had concentrated the happiness of their 
whole being on the progress and pursuits of their 
child, and they guided her tastes, and watched her 
Tipening disposition, with a care which none can so 
uninterruptedly bestow as those who have no earthly 
tie but one idolized object. And was Jeannette, then, 
the spoiled offspring of parents blind in their fondness? 
Was she being reared to regard herself as the only 
object worthy of affection? Not so, indeed, for as deep 
as was her parents’ love was their knowledge of what 
education will achieve, and to what ruin its improper 
direction, even more than its neglect, will ultimately 
lead. They themselves were able to instruct her; but 
while they unweariedly imparted all they knew of use- 
ful attainments, it was beautiful as rare the manner in 
which they impressed her mind with morality and truth. 
The most gentle pressure tempered with parental love 
on a susceptible young mind made virtue the impres- 
sion. And of what order of ponte were her parents 
to thus possess the rare gift of guiding the tender soul. 
It matters not, theirs is a long and saddening tale, and 
verty had deprived them of all save the blessing of a 
nowledge of good. To implant an absorbing affection 
for the truth in their child’s mind was their constant 
effort: they made the every day pursuits of life yield 
instances of its beauty; even from the medium of in- 
struction and amusement they elicited their darlin 
’ virtue in some form or other, and thus the would 
gradually lead the contemplative child to adore her 
od through the beauties of his natural works. Truth 
was their hourly theme, their end and aim; and they 
proved its loveliness most by example. Had they 
once deceived the mind they instructed, that one de- 
ception would have arisen like an evil spirit, ever after 
to blast with scepticism their best, their purest lessons. 
They knew the loftiest theory unaccompanied by prac- 
tice is but the shadow of the substance; they knew 
the young mind will cherish the recollection of one act 
when the remembrance of a thousand precepts have 
for ever passed away. The nature of the spot, too, in 
which fortune had placed them, tended to aid their an- 
gelic task, and not only Jeannette’s mind became im- 
pregnated with the beauties about, but her person also 
seemed to take its character from the scene ever before 
and around her. 

Description is ever useless when the imagination of 
the reader is aroused,—for excite this, and he forms 
his own magic picture, which a word will disenchant. 
Thus then let me not attempt to describe Jeannette’s 
person—only conceive her beauty tinctured with the 
sweet sadness which a life of seclusion amongst nature’s 
choicest loveliness had cast over the features of the 
truth-adoring girl. 


Ten years had passed away, and the wind was roar- 
ing fiercely through the deserted streets of London, 
seeming to chip the corners of the buildings against 
which it dashed, so cold and so sharp were its mourn- 
ful gusts. Though only ten o'clock the shops were 
nearly all closed, and save one or two emaciated females 
sheltering themselves from the cold blasts behind the 
columns of the Opera House, scarcely a person was 
seen in the part of the metropolis we describe. 

The club houses alone gave an idea of comfort and 
luxury, and one pied wretch was clasping the railings 
in front of one of their windows, as much with the ex- 
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pression of surprise at its splendour as misery at the 
contrast of those within and himself. 

A young man had just risen from a table where he 
had been closely engaged in reading, and buttoning his 
coat, and pushing its collar to his eyes, issued forth into 
the chilling air. 

Herbert Lindsey, though by no means a common 
character in disposition or appearance, may be des- 
cribed in a few words. He was naturally one of those 
clever and honourable men who would have stood pro- 
minent in attainments and station, had not the love 

“of intrigue taken an early hold of his mind, and acted 
as a constant antidote to the manifold gifts which 
nature had bestowed. He was as much what men 
term a libertine as the most scrupulous taste and re- 
fined mind would admit : but where an object came up 
to his criterion of female beauty, aye, even female 
worth, then would he task his own powers of mind in 
the effort of ruin; and he too frequently met with suc- 
cesses that only stimulated the absorbing and corroding 
passions which were fast destroying his moral nature. 
Vanity and the love of excitement were the two pro- 
pelling powers which urged this love of conquest ; and 
like the dram-drinker, who must sustain but by reite- 
rated doses the once excited system, so Herbert Lind- 
sey was restless and wretched until the mental dram 
was again and again repeated; for with him it was 
more a degraded passion of the mind than of the senses, 
—but as it arose from the higher faculty, so was the 
moral man faster degenerating. 

He was at this moment turning the corner of Pall 
Mall into St. James’s Street, when a muffled figure, 
crouching beneath a doorway for shelter from the 
bitter wind, arrested his attention. The good qualities 
of our nature ever for the moment gain the ascendancy 
when the feeling of compassion is awakened. The 
sacred chord of sympathy with one’s fellows, once 
touched, seems to revive all the dormant goodness of 
the heart ; and could we but render the heaven-born 
feeling less transitory, how would it melt the canker 
of selfishness from our hearts. Lindsey paused, and 
in a kind voice asked if she had no home. The girl 
rose at the tones of compassion, and with a feeble 
courtesy presented a basket of flowers, such as the 
bleak season could produce. A coin placed in her 
hand, and a muttered ‘ Poor girl!’? and Herbert would 
have passed on, cursing with almost a virtuous oath 
the mysterious cause of wretchedness in this world: 
the gas-light, however, falling on the girl’s face, caused 
him to pause, for her exceeding beauty sent the blood 
quickly to his heart. ‘Have you no home?” he again 
inquired, but the tone of genuine compassion was now 
alloyed by a manner of gallantry, which habit ever made 
him assume towards ay *<T have a home, sir, but 
I dared not return, until I had sold my flowers,” was 
the poor creature’s answer, while the extreme cold 
almost rendered her words inarticulate. ‘Can you 
read, if I give you my address to call to-morrow?” 
inquired Herbert. ‘Oh yes, sir, and I have been try- 
ing hard to gain employment to teach, but my poverty 
makes people think I am ignorant and unable.” This 
seemed to Herbert so like artifice that he merely gave 
her his card, and bidding her call the next evening, 
hurried home. 

The almost unearthly expression of the girl’s face 
still dwelt on his memory, and the mournful sweetness 
of her voice lingered near him, as the next night, at the 
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time he named for her to call, he found himself abso- 
lutely nervous as the hour approached. Man of town 
as he was, used to every complexion of excitement, and 
habituated to the callous indifference which gallantry 
as a profession ever casts over the feelings, yet he 
absolutely trembled at the anticipation of a visit from 
a flower girl! The fact was, her extreme beauty had 
awakened the higher faculties of his mind, and its pe- 
culiar character gave so unusual a colouring to the ad- 
venture—if so trifling an occurrence deserved the name 
—that he listened with extreme eagerness for her an- 
nouncement. How strange is the effect of beauty on 
the cultivated and sensitive mind! how despotic its 
control over the soul that can appreciate its presence ! 
Even when the mind is pondering on the means of gra- 
tifying its darkest passions, beauty, like the visit of an 
angel, chases with its silent eloquence the dark occupant 
of the heart. And why this strange power on the 
mind of fallen man? Simply, because beauty is the most 
palpable garb in which the Creator has deemed fit to 
clothe works from the mould of his own likeness. 
The door of Herbert’s room opens, and the flower girl 
stands curtesying in the tattered garb of the poorest 
mendicant; yet his faltering tones, as he addressed her, 
proved the magic of the beautiful. 

“My poor girl,” he began, throwing off his partial 
restraint at the remembrance of what he deemed her 
artifice, ‘my poor girl, where are your flowers, I ex- 
pected a fine nosegay to tempt me to purchase.” —“‘ The 
servant, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ took them from me, as he 
said he was sure you cid not want them.” The blood 
rose to the young man’s face, as he at once saw the 
meaning of this remark ; and fancying the girl must 
comprehend it also, he rejoined, ‘‘ Indeed you are the 
only flower I desire, but pity to gather so sweet a one 
before the bud is expanded to perfection.” This was 
certainly not the language he would usually have used 
to an ill-clad beggar, but the expression of the girl’s 
face still enforced him to conceal his gallantry in 
partially figurative language ; and great was his surprise 
when in gentle accents, yet whose firmness of tone 
gave decision to her reply, she said, “I see, sir, at once 
your motive in bidding me here; I well know the 
meaning of one such word of praise, and oh that in 
His goodness He had given me a person as little attrac- 
tive as the garb I wear!” The tears had started into 
her eyes, as she placed her hand on the door to depart ; 
but Herbert, still undecided between his wonder at her 
address, and the belief she still was endeavouring to 
deceive, in different accents bade her stay. ‘Are you 
friendless 7?” he inquired ; “ have you no one to aid you 
sufficiently to prevent your wandering these bitter 
nights in the streets ?”—* No one living, sir—not one. 
A poor woman has taken compassion on my condition, 
and permits me to live under her roof, if I can sell suf- 
ficient flowers to gain: my bread. No, sir, not one 
friend in the wide world.””—“Poor child,” he muttered, 
and taking a sovereign from his purse held it out ; she 
hesitated not to approach him, and her eyes sparkled 
with joy as she saw the value of the coin, but it in- 
stantly gave way to a look of deep anguish, as she met 
his burning glance fixed on her Teel face. She in- 
voluntarily drew back, and with almost dignity she re- 
plied, ‘* You are not the first, sir, that has offered gold 
accompanied with that glance, but my God, who has 
never yet deserted me, has given me power to compre- 
hend its meaning ;”’ then in softer tones, she added, “I 
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thank you, sir, sincerely for your generosity, but will 
bring you flowers in the spring, better worth your pur- 
chase than such as this cold season can bring forth.” 
She was gone—but Herbert every instant expected her 
to return with some excuse to again have the temptiny 
offer—but that night she came not, nor the next ; an 
only when weeks had passed away, and she still ap- 
peared not, did Herbert believe he had met a poor ne- 
glected girl, almost without food and raiment, who could 
refuse the gift of gold unaccompanied by any ish ex- 

ressed, save by de gaze he involuntarily bestowed on 

er glorious features. He was literally staggered—he 
did not Believe such a being, poor and yet virtuous, ex- 
isted: his style of life and his successes had mostly 
cast him among the frail, and it seemed like a death- 
blow to his creed that a wretched flower girl, whom he 
had met at a door step, should absolutely shun his 
charity, because of a few words of gallantry, and an ad- 
mmiring ! It annoyed and perplexed him, and though 
he would not own it to himself, the remembrance of 
of her gentle yet chiding features ever hovered around 
him, and her mournful voice was the saddening charm 
of a new and a bettered life. 


About three months after this circumstance, when 
spring was joyously bursting into life, and people were 

leserting her freshest smiles for the fashionable season 
in London, at a late hour of the night, a group of fe- 
males were collected around a shrinking form, crouch- 
ing beneath one of the penthouses in Covent Garden 
Market. No words of compassion were mingled with 
the low ribaldry which startled the night,— not one tone 
of sympathy was mixed with the deced: which the 
poor creature seemed in vain propitiating by gestures 
of helplessness and pain. It was a group of the worst 
characters, gathered around a seemingly dying flower 
girl, and augmenting her anguish u the coarsest jests 
upon the profitless occupation she followed. The ex- 
pressions of low hatred would probably have assumed 
a more practical method of eehaitieng them, when a 
young man penning across from the Piazza, inquired 
the cause of the commotion. ‘ Oh, she thinks too 
well of herself to speak to us,” answered one; “she’s 
only a paltry flower girl, who pretends to be mighty 
good, but she’s as bad as the worst of us.’ Th 
speech was uttered in the lowest language, while the 

oung man, making his way to where the wretched 

ing lay, asked in pitying accents, if she were ill. 
“Very, sir,” she faintly replied; ‘I believe I’m dying.” 
The voice of the girl thrilled through Herbert Lindsey, 
and, with almost a choked utterance, he answered, 
«No, you shall not die, my poor creature,” and pre- 
senting money to one of the astonished women near, 
sent her for a coach. Most of the wretched beings 
skulked away; for the Saree displayed by one 
of their opposite sex for the helpless object before 
them, was so terrible a reproach even to their fallen 
nature, that really abashed they gloomily repursued 
their miserable avocation. The coach drew up, and 
taking the girl in his arms, Herbert placed her gently 
in the vehicle, telling the man to drive to his resi- 
dence. 

In ordinary cases he would doubtless have seen a 
starving girl conveyed to a medical man, and bestowed 
his charity fnerely in a handsome gift, but to find the 
very object of his constant thoughts, ill, helpless, and 
surrounded by scoffers of her own sex, because she 
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evidently refused, even to dying, bodily corruption, was 
itself so rare an occurrence, and he believed so seldom 
found, that with the vanity adherent even in man’s 
best purposes, he looked on himself as providentially 
sent to save her life, and afford her protection. Her- 
bert’s nature was sensitive almost to an infirmity ; he 
waited not for precedent to guide his actions ; for with- 
out exactly acting on impulse, he often obeyed the first 
dictates of his feelings ; and those feelings were, in the 
present instance, something more than tenderness for 
the poor suffering creature now lying on his sofa, with 
the servants bathing her temples, and warming her 
cold, delicate hands. He felt confident she was not in 
immediate danger ; but as it was long before she par- 
tially revived, it seemed almost a sin to awaken her 
back into the world of misery she appeared leaving for 
ever. 

It is needless to prolong the details of her gradual 
recovery. She was removed to the house of a kind 
maiden aunt of Herbert’s, and there he daily watched 
the return of healthful life to the lovely being he had 
twice saved. And now drew near the dangers of the 
young creature’s temptations. That Herbert loved her 
fondly, and almost virtuously loved her, no one could 
doubt; and strange as it may appear, she so completely 
endeared herself to the whole Aoarchotd of the good 
old lady, that not even the chattering domestics hinted 
soanal or talked significantly of Herbert’s visits. 
And think you the affections of the friendless, the 
hitherto neglected orphan, found not life in the only 
verdant spot they long had known? think you her 
woman’s nature had been frozen to the core by the 
usage of a freezing world? Not so, indeed; dearer 
than the life Herbert had restored to her, did she love 
the giver of the boon. The most unselfish love that 
woman can bestow was hers, and the knowledge that 
she possessed no means to prove it, gave an intensity 
to the feeling none can know but those who have been 
blest with such a love, or the woman whose whole self- 
sacrificing nature has been poured through the channels 
of her grateful heart on the object she adored. Will 
she then fall? Will she refuse to one, one to whom 
she would give life itself, with all its new-born sweet- 
ness,—could she refuse him any test of her affections? 
’Tis a fearful question. It was evident, from a thou- 
sand circumstances, that her trials had been many, and 
her temptations terrible, and in the resistance of de- 
gradation death had nearly overtaken her ; while it was 
equally apparent that a religious mind, how cultivated 
they knew not, had been the only support under her 
weight of misery, and her saviour in her most trying 
hours, But strange as was her having passed un- 
scathed the horrible ordeal, she had never yet under- 
gone the test which affection, even beyond suffering, 
renders most dangerous. She could have borne bodily 
torture and mental anguish without wavering from the 
pure guidance of her nature, but could she refuse him 
whom she hallowed by her love aught that he should 
wish? Could she turn to bitterness the sweet know- 
ledge of their affection, and by denial break the con- 
cord of their love? Tis a fearful question, and virtue 
trembles at the test. 

Summer had advanced on the perfumed wings which 
spring had bequeathed him, since the night the flower 
girl was so strangely rescued, and the long twilight 
hours were passed by the young lovers in the delicious 
intercourse of sweet affection. Kindness and care had 
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not only restored the lovely young creature to health, 
but gave increased beauty ; while attainments, such as 
no one believed she could possess, were developed, as - 
returning bodily energies called forth the qualities of 
her mind. The kind old lady under whose care the 
now darling guest had recovered, witnessed with almost 
pleasure the riveting love which enthralled her nephew, 
for she perceived it had worked a most beneficial change 
in his tastes and manner of life. True love knows no 
pea that can tinge the purity of its course, and 

erbert’s affection, up to this period, was as unmixed 
with the grosser passions of the man as a life 
of constant intrigue could allow. The object of his 
attachment was evidently far superior to the station 
of poverty which unjust fortune had allotted her; 
but from the extreme pain the mere allusion to 
her parents occasioned her, both Mrs. Lindsey 
and Herbert studiously avoided touching the chord 
which vibrated with so much evident anguish. There 
was also a purity about her every pursuit and action, 
and so sweet and winning a religion stamped on 
all she said or did, that rendered those about her 
vigilant to say nought to wound her sensitive feel- 
ings. But this happy course of love could not long 
continue undisturbed, and serenely beautiful as her 
pure nature rendered it; and, as in most similar 
cases, man’s vanity cast the discord into the heaven of 
their love. . 

Such as can remember—and where are those who are 
unable ?—the first feelings of affection for woman, well 
know they were too fascinated by the very hues of its 
dawn, to have imagined the day which would follow 
could have a cloud to darken its brightness. And 
who, when the young heart beats with a new-born love, 
ever yet dreamt of what the world terms consequences, 
or allowed one thought to be cast upon wisdom or 
prudence, to infringe the right of love’s exclusive- 
ness? Herbert felt he never knew what love was 
before, and the innocent girl only felt that her exis- 
tence was one happy dream. But the selfishness of 
man’s pride awoke them from the blissful trance. 

Herbert was one day dining at his club, previous to 
his usual evening visit to the impatient expectant of 
his return, when one of the party happened to allude 
to the elopement of a young ward of Chancery with 
a mutual friend of those present. This led to a 
general discussion of the merits of their respective 
female acquaintances, and Lindsey found himself good 
humouredly attacked upon his altered style of life. 
Without it being at all necessary to repeat the con- 
versation, friendly satire and ridicule were pretty 
freely poured upon our friend ; and for his devotion to 
a “ Flower Girl,” which he fondly believed to be a 
secret, he found himself generally laughed at. We 
all hate ridicule, especially when we have no good 
grounds for defence, and Herbert was much more 
galled than he chose to acknowledge. The conver- 
sation, however, took another turn, and the party soon 
after separated. 

But the evil seed on too fertile a soil was sown. 
The latent sparks of self-love and pride were revived ; 
and although there was no preconceived determination 
of wrong in his mind, he was prepared for evil, if 
temptation proffered it. The guardian spirit of pure 
affection, affrighted at an uncongenial thought, flew 
from his heart, and left a vacant place for passion in 
her stead. To be ridiculed by men, perhaps laughed 
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at by women, and to bear the expostulations of his 
friends, seemed too much to weigh against the hap- 
piness a union with even a loved object might produce. 
Then to lose all chance of fortune, and to relinquish 
all thoughts of marriage, in his own high station! 
such, alas, were his reflections, as he drove to his 
aunt’s residence, now a few miles from town. The 
evening was one of those still soft hours when the air 
is almost heavy with fragrance, and its whisperings 
seem audible, as the flowers close their petals for the 
night. The lovers were seated near the open window, 
and both were silent, for the hour was oppressive, and 
Herbert felt the harbinger of evil in his beating heart. 
He, however, broke the silence with some remark on 
the beauty of the season, but his companion looked 
witb an expression of anxiety as she observed a degree 
of hesitation in his manner. “Has any thing 
happened, Herbert, to-day?” she inquired,—‘ you 
appear dejected ;” while she took his hand, and 
looked into his eyes, as if her affectionate glance could 
have read the secrets of his soul. This anticipation 
of something unpleasant forthcoming, often hastens its 
expression. It is a sort of meeting a disagreeable 
circumstance half way ; and Herbert felt this, while he 
replied, ‘ Indeed, my love, I am most unhappy, most 
wretched, for circumstances have occurred which, at 
least for a time, must prevent my fondest, my onl 
hopes, from being realized. Oh, my darling girl,” 
he continued, ‘‘ you know how devotedly Ilove you, 
and how I have clung to the hope that we should be 
soon united ; but events have to-day been my bitterest 
enemies, and they have torn the cherished belief from 
my heart.” The angelic countenance of the girl beside 
him grew deadly pale at this abrupt statement, but in 
tones whose constrained calmness bespoke their depth 
of feeling, she asked, ‘‘ And for ever, Herbert?” —“ No, 
my only love,” he answered, clasping her to his heart, 
“not for ever, I trust to Heaven, not for ever ; suspense 
it is that makes me wretched, and, until I call you 
mine by closest ties, I must be miserable still. You 
know the depth of my love, and in the certainty of 
zou I live,—’tis as essential to my being as the air I 
reathe. Let us then be blessed—delay no more to call 
me yours, by bond as binding, and almost as holy, as 
though ceremonious words had made us one. Live 
with me my love,” he passionately exclaimed, ‘as you 
already live in my heart, and prove I do not vainly 
judge of the strength of your affection, by the cold 
Teply which the usages of society would bid you utter. 
I cannot bear this life deprived of all that blesses it ; 
so mutter just one gentle yes, and make me happy, oh! 
beyond the happiness that love has ever brought 
betore.”” The shrinking girl could hardly extricate 
herself, and in the delirious moment, he could not 
perceive that his impassioned vehemence had been too 
much for her delicate frame, and he was pressing a 
cold, senseless form to his burning heart. Her unre- 
sisting weight, however, soon showed him the true 
state of the unconscious girl; and, without alarming 
the servants, he bore her nearer the open window, 
waiting in almost a state of stupefaction the revival of 
her quivering life. As she slowly returned to con- 
sciousness, he felt the pressure of her hand on his, and 
the hope of fallen manhood construed it into the sign 
that the purity of her love was gone. The unreproach- 
ful smile of tenderness which she cast on his bending 
form, as he was endeavouring to breathe colour into 
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her pale, pale lips, made his heart beat quick with 
hope that the swoon had been the sleep of reason, to 
corrupt her to his wishes! Strange anomaly, even at 
the very time her pure young heart had passed its last 
ordeal. Poor child! he had lived to find the bein 
of her deep affection pleading for her downfall, an 
mistaking, even now, the tenderness of love and pity 
for the sign of resignation to a fallen state. ‘‘ Herbert,” 
she at length said, and the mournful tones of her voice 
fell like a knell on the young man’s heart—‘‘ Herbert, 
I was prepared for this; a presage of ill has lately 
haunted me, and I almost expected this sequel to our 
love. What right had I ever to believe, that the high 
born and wealthy man of rank should step from his 
sphere, for the affections of a lowly woman, but lately 
snatched from a beggar’s state? The hope, I will own, 
has crossed me as a bright dream, that the devotedness 
of love was a charm over the will of man, but sad ex- 
perience tells me that the charm is broken when its 
ae is gone. Nay, my love, let me pour out m 

eart while it yet is beating; for no reproach is 
mingled with its devotion ; and how grateful I ought to 
be, that for so long a time you have formed your 
nature in a different mould for me. You little know 
the hard temptations I have undergone, and still less 
you know the simple cause which has enabled me to 
withstand them The pangs I have endured in 
the life from which you rescued me, to Heaven is only 
known ; and yet, Herbert, I have been more blest in 
life than you, for I was early taught to love my God 
—and the fervour of that love has saved me in the 
time of peril, and of anguish.” She paused a moment, 
as she was evidently suffering from the exertion of 
these few words; and Herbert, kneeling beside her, as 
she lay on the sofa, attempted no word, no sign, He 
seemed paralyzed ; for the light had broken upon his 
desolate heart, that he had lost the purest being that 
this world could give; and, fortunately for his reason, 
tears came to his relief, and he sobbed on the neck of 
the dying girl in the unutterable anguish of his woe. 
Yes, reader, dying! with the destruction of the hopes 
she had too fondly cherished, life itself was riven. 
Since her parents’ death cast her on the wide world, 
she had never known human sympathy, until she met 
Herbert ; and the constant communion with her own 
mind, and the ever-absorbing adoration of the invisible 
good, had so refined her whole being that she was 
almost unfitted for life; and the delicate chord which 
fettered her spiritual to her physical nature was too 
sensitively wrought to bear the shock of her crushed 
affection. For several days, however, life still flickered 
dimly on, and, oh that the world could have heard the 
eloquent music of her soul, as she endcavoured to instil 
into Herbert’s mind her own angelic love of truth. 
The last moment of her life drew near; and as she 
feebly pressed his drooping head to her bosom, she 
whispered, “Adore your God in life, and we shall meet 
again.” ’Twas the language of a dying woman for 
her earthly love, impregnated with the spirit of im- 
mortal beauty, and the last sound that ever quivered 
on the lips of Jeannette Warder. 


Those who moved in the higher ranks of society, 
without mixing in the extreme fashionable portion, well 
knew, by frequent intercourse, a man stricken with 
sorrow, but sorrow of that nature which saddens more 
than it depresses, and which softens the asperities of 
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our nature. He was a being universally loved, for there 
was a genuine kindness of manner in all his intercourse 
with society that irresistibly won those who only casu- 
ally met him ; and those who were intimate never men- 
tioned his name but in the tones of warm affection, and 
with sympathising sorrow at his hidden grief. He 
neither sought nor shunned society, neither conspicu- 
ously took a part in the busy life of the metropolis, 
nor secluded himself in country solitude. He seldom 
spoke of his sorrows; and many were the surmises re- 
specting his early life, and the changes which were said 
to have entirely altered his disposition and pursuits. 
In short, he was one of those rare instances occa- 
sionally met with in life, where sorrow, instead of 
crushing the heart, increases its sympathy for others, 


and nourishes even to plenitude the benevolent and 
loving faculties. 

And did such a man pass into old age without the 
blessing of female love? Did he never seek to win one 
of the many warm hearts that ever welcomed his ap- 
proach? The simple answer solves the enigma of his 
life. He loved, and so devotedly he loved, that beauty, 
rank, nor gold, could shake the firmness of his faith, 
One other sweet girl unwittingly bestowed her heart 
unsought by him ; and when he saw with deep regret 
the chance of wrecked affections, he told the story of 
his life, and while with grateful tears she wept at the 
recital, she felt she dared not be the rival of the dead, 
nor seek to break the charm that purified his life, and 
led him to the spirit of another world—his early love. 


A FATE. 


In the dell a maiden sits, 
One hand dipping in the tide, 
One droops listless by her side, 
And she readeth but by fits, 
Ever glancing from her scroll 
With an air betraying fear beyond control. 


Formal is her garment’s fold, 
Quaint of fashion, sad of hue, 
Only, in her eyes’ bright blue, 
In the tresses’ radiant gold 
Coyly banded from her face, 
Nature bringeth back what Art would vainly chase. 


Yonder volume in her hand 
Preacheth many a sober truth, 
Homilies for wilful youth ; 
Yet her thoughts of Southern land 
Even now are dreaming fain,— 
Once her step was there—her heart is there again. 


From her guardian’s icy gaze 
Stealthily the girl hath flown, 
In the wood to weep alone 
O’er the unforgotten days; 
Yet a hare or squirrel’s start 
Drops her swelling lids to act their feigned part. 


Staidly Puritan in garb, 
Roman in her glowing veins, 
Full as well from desert plains 
Might ye bind the fiery barb, 


Fore'd his chafing limbs to plough, 
As to curb and fret that haughty spirit now. 


Soothing is the water’s gush, 
And the breeze amid the sedge ; 
Leaning by the river’s edge, 
Sleep o’ercomes her in the hush, 
Weighing down her golden head, 
And her hold relaxing drops the page outspread. 


Through the thicket sounds a crash! 
Hark! a horse’s clattering feet 
Down the tangled branches beat — 
In the river’s ford they dash !— 
Starts the maiden from repose— 
Fails her treacherous grasp—the parted waters 
close! 


Frantic cries the horseman, leaping 
From his saddle to the stream ; 
Ah! too late! can love redeem 
From the torrent seaward sweeping 
All that lured him o’er the wave— 
All his light of life—quench’d in that restless grave? 


Few the days, though years in seeming, 
Since they loved in Southern land— 
Parted wide by ruthless hand— 
Sadly she of him was dreaming, 
When he left wealth, rank, applause, 
But to see her die—to know himself the cause ! 
E. A. H. O. 
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THE BOYS OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 


Tue Boys of Paris! what numerous gay, mirthful, in- 
genious, mischievous, and eccentric things, present 
themselves to the mind in connection with this phrase ; 
and how true to nature and goodheartedness are all the 
recollections it excites! London also has its boys,— 
a distinctive class upon the surface of society, and 
possessed of quite enough animal spirits and crooked 
mischief for the circle in which they move. Yet they 
are as different in their characteristics from the Boys 
of Paris, as the Palace of St. James’s is to the Palais 
Royale. The Boy of London has his vocation, but 
ae as an accessory to that of the master he may serve; 
andas the tradesman’s messenger, he obeys his employer 
steadily enough, if we except his occasional game of 
marbles, his musical accompaniment of street bands, 
with his assiduous spelling of play-bills and similar 
announcements; yet he has a home, eee poor; a 
family, though humble ; a calling, though dependant ; 
duties, though ill performed: but the Parisian Boy 
acknowledges none of these ; wit being his sole pro- 
vision, and carelessness his joy. 

The Parisian Boy commonly owns as his birthplace 
the eighth stage (just under the tiles) of an obscure 
house, in one of those dim, dark, old streets about 
Notre Dame. The room itself has little furniture, but 
a“lit d’occasion,”’ as it is called, with a straw mattress 
and an old coverlid ; the broken stool, and the bottle 
that holds the candle, being its sole luxuries. The 
bright, clear, blue sky that the boy sees through the 
ever open window, gives to him his first ideas of 
liberty ; and the cries of the itinerant artichoke mer- 
chants, with the general hum of men which rises 
from the far down street, seem to him like an univer- 
sal challenge to live, and laugh, and work amongst 
them ; and it is not long ere the boy accepts it. The 
education of the child is entirely one of circumstance ; 
and time, with the world he fives in, is his central 
school. The Parisian Boy, like a young bird, tries 
his wings only to be free, and escaping from maternal 
control, he seeks his own resources for life and plea- 
sure; and his mother, perhaps herself scarcely able to 
obtain a living by the sale of lemonade and coffee, re- 
joices when her son, sliding down the banister of the 

ouse, and humming a gay refrain he has learnt from 
the student of the cinquiéme, launches at once from 
the door of the crabbed old concierge into Parisian 
life. From his cradle the Parisian boy has heard of 
nothing but the Boulevard du Temple; and as he has 
listened with closed eyes to the talk of the good 
gossips, of its galettes, candied fruits, chestnuts, and 
jewellery, ever to be found among the itinerant mer- 
chants ; of the National Guard, with its magnificent 
Tambour Major, to be seen there every day; and of the 
theatrical representations at the ‘“‘Folies dramatiques,” 
and “ Funambules,” in the evening; our hero imagines 
he hears a fairy tale—and desiring, with all the en- 
thusiasm of young life, to realize as much as may be 
of this brilliant dream, he betakes himself at once to 
the Boulevard du Temple. 


His fate is now decided; the boy no sooner looks 
along the gay and busy way, with its well-dressed 
crowds, tastefully decorated cafés, handsome omnibuses, 
and varied attractions, than he feels how poor has been 
description in doing justice to a scene to which the 
Paradise of a Mohammedan would be as nought. Itis 
true that we have found this comparison for him our- 
selves, for he knows nothing of the tree that blossoms 
with satin robes for true believers, nor of any other 
such mysteries of the Koran ; yet is he ina state of 

sitive beatitude, and can imagine nothing half so 

rilliant as the crowd that now surrounds him, neither 
so luxurious as the lives of those who eat walnuts 
and “ Pommes de terre frites” on thé Boulevard du 
Temple. Bent on sharing this golden existence, he 
now becomes the “Gamin,” attaches himself to the 
vender of return tickets at tHe “Folies,” and earns 
food and lodging as hecan. His character now forms. 
With a profound contempt for academies, books, and 
systems, he yet makes great advance in knowledge; 
learning to read from the large yellow bills of the 
theatre, to draw and write with a large nail on the 
dust of the Champs Elysées, to think as he leans 
against the corners of the streets, and to have a con- 
tempt for all authority from the independent chestnut 
roaster who casts his rotten fruit under the.very feet 
of the Municipal Guard. 

The Gamin is particular about his costume, and it 
every where distinguishes him. His trowsers are of 
coarse brown cloth, having huge pockets, in which he 
stows galettes, tops, turnips, marbles, a knife, a ball of 
string, a copy of old songs, and a file; over it is a 
blouse of dark blue cotton, which has cost him, in the 
market-place, near St. Sulpice, two francs; it is 
girded round the waist with a pocket handkerchief, or 
a bit of cord; and on his head is an old cloth cap, 
or ‘ casquete,” sometimes with a peak, sometimes 
with a tassel, which he has bought at a fair for ten 
sous, and beneath which his hair falls in long curls 
upon his shoulders, tangled, dusty, and uncombed. 
Such is the outward seeming of the Gamin, and his 
costume is all that can be desired ; for its excellence to 
the wearer consists in its allowing him to roll in the 
dust, to climb trees, to ride on walls, and with his own 
young arms to defend the weak against the strong,— 
which duty the Gamin performs as earnestly as did 
ever belted knight in the olden time. 

The French, as every one knows, are eminent for 
gesture and pantomime. In proof of this, walk in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and looking along one of the 
cross avenues, watch the three or four groups who 
have stopped, the better to communicate some matter _ 
of interest, the price of yeserisy dinner at a restau-~ 
rateurs, or the magnificent results of French skill at 
the exhibition of the ‘“ Beaux Arts.” There is no 
necessity for listening to the conversation which ma: 

s—for the gesture explains all. The speaker folds 
is arms—he starts—he walks back, as if leaving his 
friend—and then slowly returning, throws himself into 
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all the positions indicative of anger, remonstrance, 
apology, and forgiveness : the whole story is acted ; and 
this in a public garden, where, however, to gaze would 
be as rude as to listen. 





_ It is not surprising, therefore, that the Parisian boy 
is eminent in this art of gesture; but he chiefly applies 
it to the expression of contempt, and uses it as the 
crowning insult where mischief has been triumphant. 
Thus, the Gamin who stops the lemonade merchant 
with his tasteful, pretty, bright fountain on a féte day, 
and after having emptied the goblet at a draught, begs 
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the vender to hold it for a moment in his disengaged 
hand, until the deep pocket of the buyer yields forth 
its sous, causes the trader to find himself suddenly 
excited to the highest pitch of futile wrath, by the 
urchin’s suddenly turning both spouts 
of the machine; when crossing his arms 
with one of his most insulting gestures, 
he runs laughingly away, triumphing in 
the helplessness of the injured and angry 
limonadier. 

It is at this period of his existence 
that the Parisian boy does little but enjoy 
his games and pastimes; but under the 
trees of the Palais Royale, or on the 
stones of the Carrousel, he acquires his 
earliest ideas of commerce. The grocer 
of whomhe buys his marbles, teaches him 
the advantages of “wholesale” over “re- 
tail,” even in the two sous that he may have to lay out 
in his boutique; and in disposing of them to a less 
knowing urchin, ’tis hard but the vender makes a cen- 
time profit. Thus the Parisian boy acquires a love for 
gain, and as the result, he quits the quiet shelter of 
the trees, that long shaded the scene of his morning 

leasures, for those active employments which promise 

im decided remuneration: he thus becomes the errand 
boy of Paris; and for the artist, the student, or the 
author, runs half over the capital for a sous; and 
having once gained the wages of his labour, the child 
returns to his little room under the tiles, with a fixed 
idea of the value of industry, and a determination to 
make his fortune ; that is, to be independent, to possess 
money, with the power of spending it, and even at 
some future time, perhaps, to have a blouse of suffi- 
ciently good quality to enable him to play dominos for 
his “eau sucrée” in the Café de la Régence ; for he has 
already noted, that more than one student of his ac- 
quaintance, without a centime in the world, enjoys his 
coffee and its accompaniments, simply by his skill in 
this favourite game,—for our hero had often placed his 
face close to the window of the café, to learn and 
watch the play, and as the little marble table has been 
cleared, he has clapped his hands with glee at the disap- 
pointed looks of the old “ Directeur” of the Gymnase, 
me always loses, and pays for a duplicate breakfast 

aily. 

This idea of fortune, like most others that take 
possession of an active mind, is eminently prolific ; and 
as the Gamin lies on the straw bed, already too small 
for his comfort, a thousand ingenious inventions sprin 
into his mind, the result of a quickness of thought ani 
an indifference to obstacle to be found only in the 
brain of the Parisian boy. The result is, that the 
Gamin now ceases to be a “Commissionaire’’ on a 
small scale, and determines to become a merchant. He 
no longer lounges on the Boulevards, nor jostles among 
the crowd that surround the windows of the print- 
shops, pushing people hither and thither with his 
hands in his pockets, and his cap cast far back upon 
his head, or clears the way by means of the peculiar 
trumpet sound, which on the lips of the Gamin make 
every worthy citizen shrink back from a dread of mis- 
chief—but he ingeniously selects some means of com- 
merce in harmony with his amount of capital, and 
usually commences by the sale of phosphorus matches 
and German tinder. Every one who remembers 
Brighton, when it was the favoured of royalty, will 
recollect an old man who died worth thousands, I 
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the sale of 
song, every 


believe, acquired during a long life b: 
matches vended to the tune of an ol 
verse of which ended with— 


“So here are as good matches as you can desire, 
For lighting of kitchen or best parlour fire,” 


—a proof that the Gamin is not unwise in his selection 
of a trade wherewith to commence his fortune making : 
but in Paris he has an advantage beyond those of the 
octogenarian of Brighton ; for in the French capital, 
smoking is as necessary as food or warmth is to the 
inhabitants. Thus the dandy on the Boulevards, the 
soldier of the National Guard in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, the gargon of the café, the actress at the 
Vaudeville—all smoke, and the trade of the Gamin 
must perforce be a thriving one. But the Parisian 
boy throws his wit as well as his industry into the 
business, and instead of presenting the pitiable aspect 
that we encounter in the great thoroughfares -of rich 
and populous London,—the aspect of a poor, starving, 
houseless child, with bare arms and feet, clothed in a 
tattered waistcoat, pinched by want, and half idiotic with 
misery, that real misery that none can question, the 
misery of sleeping on the bare, damp, cold ground, 
under a leafless tree, through the long nights of 
England’s winter, and supporting an existence on 
such offal as our domestic animals would turn aside 
from, appealing to the passenger with trembling voice 
and tearful eyes to buy, ‘‘for the love of God,” the 
single box which may procure him a bit of bread,—the 
Gamin, in comfortable garb, with cheerful face, having 
finished his cup of milk and coffee, slings, singing as 
he does so, a tray of matches round his neck, and re- 
commends them in a strain of humour far better 
worth the sous than the wares he recommends by it. 
In common with all his countrymen, the dealer in 
matches has learnt the advantages of exaggeration, and 
in all things of mounting with his subject far above 
its true level; thus his morsels of wood tipped with 
sulphur become, in his hands, “‘allumettes chimiques ;”’ 
and in describing their use, he carries his listeners to 
the soirées of he Tuileries, to the a parties of 
the foreign ambassadors, to the footstool of the woman 
of fashion, and even into the lib of his holiness 
the pope,—the want of his wares, as the Gamin assures 
you, being felt in all these places: an evil, however, 
that may now be removed at the rate of two sous “la 
boite.”” 

Another passion of Parisians is for elegant and 
expensive canes and walking sticks,—one of the chief 
adornments of the attractive shops of the numerous 

, and on his taste in the selection of which 
the “Lion” particularly prides himself. Now, al- 
though every Parisian cannot obtain choice bamboos 
with high varnish, and tipped with amber, turquoise, or 
topaz, still the inferior article finds favour among the 
frequenters of the Boulevards and “ Variétés;” and 
the Gamin, knowing this, purchases a cane of question- 
able quality for a few centimes, and then pushing 
among the crowds at the entrance of the Passage 
Panorama, offers it as his “last’’ for one franc, cord 
and tassel included, a ruse which accompanied by per- 
severance, wit, and earnestness, usually succeeds ; and 
the Gamin hurries away to purchase a second, at the 
same rate, and dispose of it in the same manner. 

One of the greatest annoyances in Paris, is the 
power of Lia man to make lat use he pleases of any 
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part of the pavement of his own city, a system which 
in a crowded capital, with narrow, dirty streets, and a 
lounging population, is productive of the worst impedi- 
ments, both to good temper and good progress. The 
Pee of Paris, although so much vaunted, and doubt- 
less admirable in its detective power, seems most sin- 
gularly subordinate to the will and pleasure of the Pa- 
risians ; and while in London a poor woman is liable to 
be brought before the magisterial bench for standin; 
for a moment with her basket of oranges in a crowd 
thoroughfare, and thereby impeding, if for an instant 
only, the onward tide of human life, in its activity, the 
tinker of Paris will bring his forge into the centre of 
the pavé of a narrow street, and work there unreproved ; 
and the Gamin, with a barrow full of wares, at three 
sous “la piéce, 4 prix fixe,” will establish himself in 
the Rue St. Honoré, unchecked by any, and there in a 
loud voice ring the changeful recommendations on his 
cups and glasses, his knives and scissors, his ribbons 
and papers, his coffee pots and tea pots, his saltcellars 
and his portfolios; or he may be found near the 
Bourse, with needle cases made by prisoners in the 
Batignolles, as he avers, or in the Palais Royale, with 
watches, chains, and cords complete, at 1 franc 25 
sous; or on the Pont Neuf with plaster statues of 
Napoleon, for little more than the glory of selling them ; 
or in the Rue Rivoli, with six quires of paper, a pencil, 
and a penholder for four sous,—and no one questions 
his right of road. 

Then again, all the world knows the admiration of the 
Parisians for every product, fashion, and possession of 
the East ; for not only do they hold to their settlements 
in Algiers, and on the coast of the Red Sea, with the 
most obstinate tenacity, and seek to fill the bazaars of 
Constantinople, Cairo, and Damascus, with French 
goods, manufactured expressly for Asiatic taste, and the 
adornment of the Turkish and Syrian ladies, but men 
may be seen entering Parisian theatres in Bedouin 
cloaks, strolling along the Boulevards, in the Fez, and 
smoking chiboukes in the cafés; while the very 
Gamin panders to the universal taste for orientalism, 
and attiring himself in full trowsers, braided jacket, 
and well arranged turban, stands behind a little tray, 
laden with dates, which, in a constrained voice, he 
offers to the passers by, as “‘true dates of Africa, 
gathered by the Arab chiefs! 4 3 sous le quart.” In 
the career of commerce nothing but finds value in the 
eyes of the Gamin; he sells waistcoats on the Boulevards 
in the morning, sticks of candied sugar at the theatres 
in the evening, and when even nature deserts him, 
and he has no voice left with which to eulogise his 
wares, he signifies the price with his fingers,—but he 
never abandons his post. 

When all Paris works, the Gamin is idle, but when 
all Paris seeks amusement he labours hard ‘in his 
vocations. When the Champs Elysées are crowded 
with groups intent upon recreation, when the wide 
alleys are Fined with the rooms of the fortune-tellers, 
with the stalls of the lottery makers, with the marks for 
sportsmen, who at a sous each take their sure aim with 
the unerring air-gun, with the canopied chairs where 
each bourgeois may learn his weight, with the sellers 
of new songs, with the letters of swings and round- 
abouts, and with the owners of the beautiful goat car- 
riages for the Parisian children,—then the intelligence 
and activity of our be is at its height, and right skilful 
is his deportment. Sometimes standing in Home of an 
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itinerant theatre, he offers his place for one sous profit 
to any one requiring the best seat, or occasionally he 
is himself an actor, taking the part of chief, clown, 
doctor of medicine, or even the heroine of a melodrame, 
as the case may be. Yet the féte over, he returns to 
his humbler occupations, triumphing a little, however, 
in the knowledge he has acquired of building up 
giants, and manufacturing calves with three heads. 

In early summer the Parisians eschew their close 
and evil-odoured capital, for their chateaus in the pro- 
vinces, at St. Germain, or even on the coast. By this 
wise flitting they avoid the dust of the Champs Elysées, 
the evil scent of twice used chicoree, gnd the varsh 
orations of match-sellers and bandbox makers ; yet the 
Gamin follows them every where with his long stride, 
and pressing attentions ; for his existence is essentially 
nomade—industry and gain the sole deciders of his 
position. 

Would you dismount from your horse, to walk 
through a fine avenue of flowering orange trees? the 
Parisian boy is there also, in waiting to hold your rein. 

Would you engage a sleek, gay-looking donkey to 
amble about the park? it is the Parisian boy wha 
demands from you his hire. 

It is he who points to the nearest restaurateur for 
the hungry, the nearest fiacre for the weary, who has 
the sweetest violets arranged in the prettiest bouquets, 
the most blooming boughs of May and lilacs, and the 
rosiest cherries piled in little baskets of the most inge- 
nious forms. The Gamin conforms to all times and all 

laces,—always original, light-hearted, and ingenious, 
fs adapts himself to the Sarid in which he moves, and is 
huoyed upon its surface, equally unconscious of present 
want, and unmindful for future provision. 

We have endeavoured to describe the Parisian boy 
as becoming an itinerant merchant, and having some- 
thing like a small capital for the original purchase of 
his wares; but the Gamin will sometimes acquire gains 
without any assistance but his own ingenuity, and this 
is exemplified in the nail and pipe seller, as well as in 
those we encounter, when stepping into our carriages at 
the ‘* Vandeville” or the “ Varictés.” 

Sometimes, in strolling along the Quais on the banks 
of the Seine, stopping at the mmumerable book-stalls, 
wondering at the quantity of prints that daily appear 
there, and admiring the fine effect of the old towers of 
Notre Dame outlined against the clear blue sky, one 
looks below, attracted by the gay swimming baths, 
with their little terraces and gardens, and the pretty 
St. Cloud steamer, crowded with the pink bonnets of 
the bourgeoise and the snow-like caps of the grisette. 
In the midst of this animated scene appears a youth- 
ful figure immersed in the river to his chest, with long 
waying hair falling over his shoulders, and his eyes 
intently fixed on a large bowl that he bears like a seq 
shell between his hands. The old Greeks might have 
taken such a figure for an attendant on the river deity; 
but we of modern Paris, the most unpoetical city in 
the world, know it to be a Gamin, who having collec- 
teda quantity of mud from the bed of the stream, is 
now rinsing it with care, not hoping to find gold, or 
gems, in the sediment, but a collection of old nails, 
that he will polish and dry, selling them in the Fau- 
bourg St. Denis, at six sous the pound. In addition to 
this gain, he has also spent a cool hour in the noontide 
ofa summer day, and enjoyed a better bath than those 
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who have paid ten sous for it in a wooden honse. Re- 
turning late in the evening we pass by a celebrated 
restaurateur’s, perhaps, aad there again we see a bo: 
in blouse and cap, with a little lantern in his han 
and with a small stick indefatigably turning over the 
piled rubbish, which is one of the tainting abomi- 
nations of the night and morning air of Paris. What 
seeks he there? simply the claws of the lobster, which 
contributed to the rich vol-au-vent, or patty, of the 
banker, wha dined there at seven, and having found, 
and cleaned them, he fits thereto a little bowl and 
mouthpiece of wood, and sells his “chiboukes” at 
fifty centimes, in the nearest passage. You go to a 
ball, a concert, or the theatre, and fear for the flutter- 
ing of your rich dress against the muddy wheel of the 
vehicle, but there is little danger, for a Gamin is by 
the side, with a morsel of old tapestry, that has once 

erhaps been enshrined in the manufactory of the Go- 
Boling or an old handkerchief, that has once bound 
the tresses of a beautiful grisette; he spreads it over 
the wheel, and demands nothing, but ‘according to 
the pleasure of madame.” 

Like all the rest of his fellow citizens, the Parisian 
boy takes a share in the enjoyment afforded by the 
fine arts, and there is not an exhibition of paintings 
nor a concert at which he does not attend ; but at the 
latter he can proceed no farther than the door. Still 
he listens to, and sometimes even applauds, the mu- 
sicians, while he disposes of fans at tour sous, or an 
entr’acte at two; and having persuaded three or four 
dandies, who haye only looked in for an hour, to be- 
stow on him their “contre marque,” he becomes a 
vender of tickets, and perhaps realizes three or four 
francs on them, as clear profits. At the annual exhi- 
bition of modern artists at the Louyre, the Gamin is 
sure to be present; but it is to admire the polished 
floor, the magnificent room, and the showy frames, to 
all which he considers the paintings as mere accesso- 
ries, unless indeed they are of the battles of Napoleon, 
or the portraits of comic actors ; for the theatres of the 
Bouleyards are the true arena of our Gamin, who weeps 
and laughs there by turns, knowing the name of every 
actor, and passing decided judgment on their talents. 
He feels intense interest in the success of his favourite 
theatre, and will applaud a piece most vehemently, 
through five acts and nine tableaux, more particularly 
if he has fifty centimes and a ticket as his hire. For 
music, his taste is greater than for painting, and if he 
has realized sufficient means, the Gamin buys an old 
guitar, and drawing near the groups, who, seated on 
the chairs of the Tuileries Gardens, or the Boulevards, 
enjoy their ices on a summer’s evening, he sings the 
airs of the last French opera, with a voice good enough 
to draw many sous from the well-pleased listeners. 

The Parisian boy is never embarrassed ; he knows 
that the crowd abhor him, that the omnibus driver re- 
jects him, that his title is a word of contumely among 
all the garcons of the capital, and that his blouse denies 
him entrance toa hundred places where he would wish 
to be; but still the Gamin is never at a loss for plea- 
sure or for profit. Whether as an itinerant merchant, 
or a troubadour, a seller of matches or of violets, the 
Gamin devotes his day and evening to labour; and 
when night comes, seeks the good natured giver of a 
‘contre marque,” and laughs over the last vaudeville 
at his fayourite theatre. The Gamin, notwithstanding 
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that he has all his life affected a contempt for luxury, 
yet occasionally looks with envy at the occupant of an 
omnibus, while he himself is half dying with fatigue, or 
feels some angry mortification at the gens d’armes who 
refuse him kdation to the state apartments of the 
palace, because his costume consists of a blouse and 
‘casquette '’ of a very questionable kind; and as the 
Parisian boy has the weed of ambition mingling with 
the flowers of his existence, as well as others, he some- 
times saves all that he can earn for the purpose of 
placing himself in that condition where he may wear a 
three-franc Paris velvet hat, and a Boulevard-made 
coat of the most eccentric fashion ; or, having spent 
his whole life in selling all sorts of merchandise, he 
ends occasionally by selling himself, and entering a re- 
giment, changes his butterfly wings for a French uni- 
form, and his liberty of life for utter bondage. 

The revolution of July made great alterations in the 
condition of our heroes, for the equality system of la 
Jeune France permits a right of entrance to the blouse 
which the legitimists never permitted. The Gamin 
may now stroll in the gardens of the Louvre, and pre- 
sent himself on a féte day in the park of St. Cloud; 
the driver of a ‘cuckoo” allows him an inside place 
from the Barrier to St. Denis, and he appears recog- 
nised as a French subject, where he was once consi- 
dered as only an unavoidable evil; the result has been, 
to make every boy in Paris an imaginary patriot. 
Thus the Gamins of the Boulevards, with the students 
of the Polytechnic, swell the insane cries of popular 
tumult, believing that independence and superiority 
are best shown by contempt of authority in whatever 
shape it may appear; and as the Gamins cannot join 
the war party in the Chamber of Deputies, nor write 
rene squibs against M. Guizot in the“Charivari,” he 

loes the most he can, by annoying the Municipal Guard, 
and is the first in any moment of excitement to shout 
the Marseillaise and break into the shops of the ar- 
mourers. The boy of twelve will shrick for electoral 
reform ; and a child still younger will borrow the“apron 
of the grocer who has sold him his marbles, and fixing 
it to a branch torn from a tree in the Palais Royale, 
will shout Vive la liberté! through every sttect in Paris. 

I have now endeavoured to aor rt sketch of 
the peculiarities that distinguish the Parisian boy ; but 
all who desire to see him and his characteristics at one 
glance, and to study the most perfect portrait of life 
that was ever offered through the medium of the stage, 
should visit Paris, stroll along the Boulevards on some 
fine summer evening, and entering the little theatre of 
the Gymnase, sce the first actor of his day in the 
“Gamin de Paris ;” for in Bouffé’s conception of his 
part, the stranger will be more acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of this curious portion of French character 
than if he had devoted months to the study even on the 
Boulevard du Temple itself; for the actor has caught 
the wit, the mischief, the agility, the animal spirits, 
and the real tenderness of the character most com- 
pletely, and life was never before so clearly reflected 
by the mirror of imitation. 

The Parisian boy has not more morality, perhaps, 
than a London boy, and yet he seems less disposed to 
evil. He is laughter-loving and ingenious, but he does 
not use bad language, nor steal the handkerchiefs of 
careless strollers. The reason probably is, that neces- 
sity does not press so hardly on him. The climate of 
Paris is better than that of London; and the Gamin 
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can live on a galette, a handful of chesnuts, and a 
glass of lemonade, while the English boy requires sub- 
stantial food. It is easy for the rich, those who sit in 
‘*easy chairs”? by the warm fire, after a good dinner, 
chatting on the condition of their country, to talk of 
the demoralization of the lower classes, and the diffi- 
culty of detecting imposition in the objects of their 
charity ; but what if the poor shivering creature, who 
accosted them with pinched features and tearful eyes, 
had a penny loaf in his wallet, at the moment when he 
claimed their pity as starving? He was but peering 
against the chance famine of to-morrow, that gaunt ani 

fearful figure that has been glaring upon him for days, 
and shaken his bony hand at him, as at morning’s light 
he has left the damp cold ground of the park, to beg 
about the streets of the richest capital of the world, 
during the long weary hours, fatigue in his limbs, and 
misery at his heart. But he should work, observes 
the rich man. Aye, and so he should, for he is of that 
class of human nature who are born but to labour and 
to die, and willingly would he fulfil his part. But 
listen to his tale. He was poor and honest ; a shoe- 
maker by trade; his master turned him adrift with 
many others, when, to -defend his own custom, the 
trader half filled his shop with Parisian goods. The 
journcyman applied elsewhere, but reduction was the 
general system ; his young wife, a good needlewoman, 
and well brought up for her rank in life, sought to 
gain work. Fora while she succeeded: day by day, 
night by night, grudging the three hours rest that 
nature peremptorily demanded, as the work fell from 
her wearied hand, the poor woman laboured to carn 
bread for her husband and her boys. But others must 
be served as well as she ; the warehouseman, her em- 
ployer, refuses a continuance of the work. The hapless 
woman weeps and prays, then pines, and sinks away ; 
sorrow, hunger, and disease fulfil their worst; and 
when the faithful wife and tender mother sinks into the 
pauper’s grave, her boys go forth with their widowed 
father to beg for the daily bread, which strangers and 
foreigners seek to snatch from them ; while the rich 
man, scowling on the miserable group, as they prefer 
their earnest prayer, jostles by, and bids them work / 

The very character of London life forbids to the boys 
of the English capital the same means for the acquire- 
ment of money by the assistance of mere industry, with- 
out interest or capital, that is enjoyed by the boys of 
Paris. Wehavenoidle, lounging, light-hearted, frivolous 
crowd, possessing an equal proportion of good humour 
and centimes, to bestow on the goods of the young 
merchant, whose wit is their chief recommendation, 
nor on the Gamin, ever ready to afford some trifling 
service. The London boy may steal or beg, *tis true, 
but he cannot by his own quick wit and unaided efforts, 
enjoy a bright existence, full of song and laughter, 
which enables himto bear, even to middle age, that kind- 
liness of nature, common to youth when not hardened 
by the world, or vitiated by the habitual contact of evil 
things. Necessity is the great demoralizer of the boy 
as of the man; for the shrewd, active child, would 
work or play rather than be helplessly idle, but in- 
stinct prompts him not to starve, and even nature 
teaches him to sin for bread ! 

The Gamin of Paris is proverbially honest. Entrust 
him with a case of jewellery, promise him four sous 
for its conveyance, and it will be safely delivered, unless 
indeed he loses it as he stops to look at the dancing 
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figures in the window of the toy-shop, or the print 
from Horace Vernet’s last picture of Algiers: ’tis not, 
however, his morality that preserves him, but the ab- 
senceof temptation—for he is not thirsting, hungry, and 
houseless. He has not to think of his sick, starving 
mother, or his weeping baby brother, who has not 
tasted food since the morn of yesterday, and therefore 
the jewels go safely, for the boy sees not their glitter, 
nor covets he their cost; he thinks only of the four 
sous, and the lottery of the next féte. 

It is as well to speak to the boy, as to the man, of 
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moral influences, but not as he sits half naked and 
shivering on a door-step ;—it were better then to feed 
and clothe him, to elevate him from the mere animal, 
and to give him sympathies with his kind. There 
would be less crime, and less crime-inducing punish- 
ments; and under merciful treatment the boys of Lon- 
don, sae never perhaps so witty or so gay as their 
continental neighbours, might become, as a body, as 
happy, intelligent, and honest, as our friends, the 
Gamins of Paris. 


MAY-DAY. 


AN IRREGULAR LYRIC. 


BY AGNOSTOS. 


Dear scented May, 
This season, pray, 
Come deck'd in gear 
Which suits the year ; 
For you, 
Tn lieu 
Of green and blossom’d dress, 
Arrive too oft en dishabille, 
And look so comfortless, 
We feel 
That you’ve been made 
An April fool, 
And thus have come arrayed 
Tn dress too cool. 
Tf this year thus—I pray you quick return— 
To-day’s the first, it is not many miles— 
Go back, young May, and do in future learn 
To dress yourself in warm and sunny smiles. 
But now presuming that you're really May, 
Clad in your brightest and your best array— 
Presuming you are such—then let me sing 
One verse to you and to the sweets you bring: 
Dear scented May! 
Oh! how one loves 
The mossy way ; 
And as one moves, 
To feel it gently yielding to the tread, 
While ev'ry daisy rears its saucy head, 
As though the step had been a kiss; 
Not e’en a fleecy cloud obscures the sky, 
So deep and blue it seems, as though the eye 
Could penetrate the realms of bliss. 
The perfume rises from the sweet woodbine— 
The dew-drops glisten on the eglantine— 
The songsters, midst the fresh clad trees, 
Are pouring forth their happy melodies! 
The insect world is busy on its wing, 
And hums its notes of welcome to the spring,— 
All nature smiles with happy life— 
The very air is rife 
With living myriads all newly born, 
To only last the sunshine of the morn. 
The sheep-bell tinkles on the distant hill, 
The sunlight quivers on the dancing rill, 


The cuckoo’s note is borne upon the air, 

And ev'ry feathered husband starts with fear ; 
The swallow twitters on his sunny wing— 
The lark and thrush in emulation sing,— 
The one, ambitious, warbles to the sky, 

The other wakes the grove with harmony. 
Hark to the ringing of the village bells ; 

The sound now dies away—now softly swells : 
A maiden’s voice upon the light air floats, 
Alas! too far to catch the tuneful notes : 

But no—again they come upon the breeze, 
And reach the ear subdued in tones like these :— 


All nature now is smiling, 
The sun, with cheerful ray, 
O’er hill and dale is shining 
With brighter light to day ; 
The skylark is adoring 
The beauty of the morn— 
To “* Heaven’s gate’’ he’s soaring, 
Proclaiming—May is born. 


The daffodil is rearing 
Her gold and scented head— 
The cowslip is appearing 
From her sweet and leafy bed— 
True, the vi’let now is fading, 
But, tender to the last, 
Her own fresh leaves are shading 
The beauty which is past. 


The happy birds are winging 
Their bright and tuneful way, 
In chorus they are singing 
May’s natal roundelay ; 
Soft echoes are replying, 
And each take up the strain, 
While just as it is dying 
The birds sing forth again. 
Country ! I lov’d thee from my very soul, 
And worshipp’d Nature second to my God. 
Oh! for those hours again, when once I stole 
Out to the silent night, and gazing stood 
Enraptured neath the Summer star-lit sky, 
And child-like thinking that my feeble prayer 
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Would sooner reach the azure canopy, 
Because no sound disturb’d its passage there. 
Country ! I lov’d thee—and that fey time 
In mem’ry lives to bid me love thee yet. 
Yes, Country! Nature! still I call thee mine, 
And all thy beauties will I ne’er forget ; 
For recollection comes on fancy’s wings, 
Laden with bygone scenes of happy hours, 
And mid the tumult of a city brings 
Thy shady glades—the perfume of thy flowers. 
But now no more of this—reader, forgive 
The short lament I could not well suppress, 
And add one sigh to mine, if you, too, live 
Far from the scenes of rural loveliness. 


Dear scented, now half pouting May, 
I see you deem 
That I’ve forgot your natal day, 
And idly dream, 
Instead of singing of your beauty bright— 
Dear one, digression is the Poet’s right, — 
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I’ve spoken of you, May, when morning’s prime 
And morning’s golden rays your sweets reveal ; 
When gaily at thy birth the church bells chime 
To welcome you with many a merry feat 
But now the hour is chang’d, and star-light throws 
A veil of softened brightness o’er your face : 
All nature, hush’d, has sunk into repose, 
For night comes gently on with stealthy pace ; 
The sky grows studded with a thousand gems 
Set in the azure firmament ; 
The flowers are crown'd with dewy diadems 
Bestow’d by ev'ning for their fragrant scent ; 
The moon is rising o’er the sleeping scene, 
And one by one the stars withdraw their light,— 
They dare not shine so brightly when their Queen 
Ascends her throne to rule the realms of night. 
So now, dear May, sleep gently, sweetly on— 
The Dnghtaight folds you in his fond embrace ; 
The breezes of the day to rest are gone, 
And perfumed air alone floats o’er your face. 


London, May 1st, 
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Tue RioGrande del Norte, or Great River of the North, 
is the south-eastern boundary between the republic of 
Texas and that of Mexico ; and it was while out upon 
one of the many half-military, half-naval expeditions, 


which are incident to the service of the former govern- . 


ment, that I had an opportunity of seeing the famous 
Rio Bravo—concerning which I had read and heard 
so much. It was in the fall of 1842, when, in com- 
pany with some fifty good Texans, whose intention it 
was to lie hid, subsisting on hunting until the main 
body of the expedition fitted out against Matamoros 
arrived, that I camped out upon the borders of this 
gteat river at some distance below Dolores. We took 
up our position in the centre of a woody district of 
rather mingled prairie and thicket, which afforded 
excellent pasture for our horses, and rendered our 
concealment a matter of comparative ease, while deer, 
buffalo, and turkeys, with now and then a stray ox 
or cow, gave us nourishment ample and satisfactory. 
Few scenes could be imagined more picturesque 
than the encampment of this Texan predatory com- 
pany. The spot selected to pitch our tents, or rather 
erect our huts, since wigwams composed of the boughs 
of trees were our habitations, was a narrow little 
valley, at one end completely choked up by a dense 
thicket, almost as entangled and impassable as those 
of the Terra del Fuego. On the northern side of the 
vale was our line of huts, while in the bottom, and on 
the southern slope, our horses were carefully hoppled, 
in order that none of these tamed mustangs might 
seek to join their wild brethren, which on the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande exist in vast droves. On the 
highest point of the little hill, at the foot of which 
were our habitations, beneath the shelter of a mus- 
ueet bush, was posted a sentinel, to give timely no- 
tice of the approach either of friend or foe. With the 
exception of this man and some half dozen indefati- 
gable hunters, no man did scarcely anything but eat, 


drink, smoke, and sleep. Here might be seen, loung- 
ing over a game of cards, a small party of light-hearted 
Frenchmen, here a grave couple of Dutchmen ham- 
mering away at rounce, there the active Yankee and 
gtaver Englishmen disputing hotly, as to the relative 
merits of their two native countries, subjects concern- 
ing which the two former sets were so well satisfied 
as not to deign argument. Immense meals, at which 
more meat, unaccompanied by bread or vegetable of 
any kind, was consumed, than an English commis- 
sariat department would have judged necessary for 
six times the number, were the chief varieties in the 
course of the day ; though now and then a false alarm 
would set all on foot, when the languor of inaction dis- 
appeared in an instant, nations were forgotten (we 
were all Texans), muskets and rifles clutched, and the 
reckless daring and bold front which have ever charac- 
terised the war-parties of the young republic, was in- 
stantly manifest. Once satisfied that we had been 
deceived, and all sank into its primitive quiet. 

It was on the fifth day of our sojourn in these wilds, 
after much weary time had been spent in waiting for 
the expected force, that Capt. Karnes, our captain— 
I being a volunteer from the aaval Spee a 
day’s fishing on the river, a canoe having been in the 
said time duly fabricated and prepared for use. IT ac- 
cepted the proffered invitation with much alacrity, as 
I was peculiarly anxious to see all that could be seen 
of the river; and entertaining, as I and all my com- 
rades did, very serious doubts whether the five hun- 
dred men under General Burleson would ever arrive, 
I thought the present as excellent an opportunity as 
any that could present itself, especially as Capt. 
Karnes, having been ‘out west” for several years in 
succession, knew the whole district better than any 
man I ever met while in this part of Texas. Having 
provided ourselves with fishing tackle, provisions, and 
a poncho or Mexican blanket a piece, not forgetting 
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our rifles and ample ammunition in case of need, we 
walked down to our canoe,which lay iu a narrow bayou 
communicating with the Rio Grande. It was from 
this spot that we took our water; and lower down, 
between this stream and a larger creek above, were 
numerous haunts of the deer, so that our hunters had 
no great distance to travel, a circumstance which to 

our true Texan is always of vast moment. Why it is, 
Twill not attempt to explain, but laziness and a love 
for listless inaction are indigenous in this land, and 
communicate their influence rapidly to all new 
comers. 

Captain Karnes, as guide and cicerone, sat down in 
the stern sheets and assumed the paddle, which he 
used with singular alacrity and ease, bringing us in a 
very few minutes from beneath the shade of the trees 
which lined the bayou, into the broad muddy stream 
of the great river, here about a hundred and fifty yards 
across. Upon emerging thus suddenly from the gloom 
of the thickly-timbered grove which overshadows the 
creek, to the broad sheet of open water, I could not 
refrain from expressing a cry of delight. There was 
something noble and imposing in the sight of this 
magnificent but silent highway, especially when one 
reflects on the vast numerical force of Indians which 
inhabited its banks, when, in the days of Cortez’s suc- 
cessor, a daring priest performed a journey up that 
river,—Indians now scattered, destroyed, forgotten. 

The Rio Grande del Norte, taking its rise near the 
sources of the Western Colorado, which flows into 
the Gulf of California, has an estimated course of 
eighteen hundred miles, with but few tributaries, of 
which however one is in itself a vastly important 
atream—the Puerco, about five hundred rales in length, 
running parallel to the Rio Grande for nearly its whole 
length, at a distance of about five-and-twenty leagues. 
The two conjoined then seek an outlet into the Gulf 
of Mexico, where the Rio Grande is about three hun- 
dred yards across, that is, before its mixture with salt 
water makes it a portion of the sea. From thence up 
to Loredo, a town two hundred miles from the em- 
bouchure, its flow is somewhat dull, the stream being 
deep and smooth. Not so, however, in the part on 
which we had entered it; here were rapids, shallows, 
rocks peering above water, with here deep, there 
scant water—nowa still, quiet spot, and there a current 
almost sufficient to swamp our frail bark canoe. 

No sooner had we pushed into the centre of the 
stream, and were drifting rapidly by the mere force 
of the water, than Captain Karnes took occasion to 
remark, that it was in certain deep pools, on the edge 
of what is called the first ledge of rocks, that we 
should find fish and there indeed in an abundance 
amply sufficient to repay our day's journey. I nodded 
assent, and gazed curiously at the precipitous banks, 
the scanty timber, and the noble width of this remote 
and little-visited river, which doubtless some day, 
when cleared and improved, will be navigated up to 
Santa Fe, that most extraordinary and important of 
the American caravan marts, and the object of the 
most unfortunate of Texan military expeditions. A 
somewhat unusually rapid motion of our little canoe 
drew my attention more immediately to our own 
position ; after rounding a point, and leaving behind 
us a long and noble reach, we had come suddenly 
upon the ledge in question, which Karnes informed 


me crossed the whole river in an oblique direction, from 
bank to bank, causing at a very low ebb a slight fall, 
and having on it, at the present moment, about teh or 
eleven inches of water. It is proposed to cut a chan- 
nel through this at the western point; but of course 
very considerable changes in the affairs of Texas must 
take place ere such things be, though nothing could 
more tend to strengthen peace than making this river 
to Texas and New Mexico what the Thames is to 
England, the Mississippi to Louisiana and the interior 
states, and the Ganges and Indus to our Indian em- 
pire. A log, or ‘‘snag,” as wood protruding above 
the water’s edge is familiarly called in Texas, rose 
about the middle of the ledge, and to this Karnes 
fastened the canoe by its slight painter, and then 
stepping out upon the rock, proceeded to business. I 
had a red fish line, while he, aiming only at croakers 
and such small fry as were abundant, had tackle of 
various size and character, which he made fast in 
different positions along the edge of deep water, while 
I remained quiet in the canoe, waiting until he should 
capture a fish suitable. for bait, and spending the 
interval in examining the features of the scene. Above 
I could see but little, since we were just past a curve 
in the river, which here presented rather the appear- 
ance of a lake into which a kind of narrow promontor: 
ran from the west, than of a huge stream which ha 
already run gome sixteen hundred miles. This point 
was loosely covered with trees, amid the boughs of 
which myriads of birds sang and disported themselves. 
A rapid motion of the water, with here and there a 
bubble or a sheet of foam, marked the edge of the 
ledge, while below, the Rio Grande, at the distance 
of some half mile or less, appeared to divide and lose 
itself in numerous narrow and intricate channels, its 
character of a great river being entirely destroyed to 
the eye of the cursory observer. Nothing, however, 
can be conceived more picturesque than the wooded 
islands which caused this change in the outward guise 
of the old Rio Bravo, or Rio Grande del Norte, as it 
is indifferently called. 

But Captain Karnes having furnished me with bait, 
I occupied myself in endeavouring to tempt one of 
the huge red fish so plentiful in all Mexican rivers to 
swallow my hook, which was none of the smallest. It 
was however in vain, for while my companion was 
tapidly loading the canoe with the result of his 
piscatory labours, I sat, the representative of 
patience, getting not even a bite for my pains. It 
was plain the monsters of the deep were too wide 
awake by half, and by no means to be caught napping 
thereabouts; thinking, however, that perchance the 
locality was unpropitious, I also stepped out upon the 
rock, being then not up to my knees; and walking 
towards the shore, cast my line into a pool which ap- 
peared stiller and less influenced by the current, thah 
any I had previously happened on. A nibble, a gorge, 
a fierce tugging at my strong and sound tackle was 
the almost instant reward of my change of position ; 
and paying out line as fast as the animal would take 
it, F soon had him pulling with desperate and not 
despicable strength at my right wrist, around which 
a loop, according to custom, was fastened, rendering 
it necessary for your victim to break the cord or be 
taken. Turning my back upon the animal and making 
for the bank, I ran as fast as possible towards the 
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shore; which gained, I transferred the loop to a stump, 
and pulling in my line, was speedily in possession of 
& fine ted fish, weighing not less than five-and-twenty 
pounds. Somewhat fatigued by a struggle which had 
been violent dnd sturdy, I sat down upon a log, 
whence I enjoyed a view of both reaches, that in 
which we were fishing and that which we had pre- 
viously left, which with the still animated freshwater 
Ametican salmon at my feet, formed a very agree- 
able prospect for one whose eyés had long been 
fatigued with the sight of prairies, which, however 
sublime in reality, became monotonous from long 
habit. Five minutes had scarcely elapsed when the 
jocund and witd song of Mexican boatmen struck on 
my ears, and casting my eyes in an upward direction, 
I caught sight of a flat boat, with two masts, carrying 
flying topsails to catch the breeze above the trees, 
and pulled by eight sturdy, swarthy and merry Mexi- 
cans, and manned by as may more. Here was an 
evénemeni—enemiesclose to us, well armed, doubtless, 
and eight to one. The odds were against us, but 
the oaks on the bank, which screened me from obser- 
vation, in our favour. In two minutes I was beside 
Karnes ; if an equally small space of time we were in 
the canoe ; our fish carefutly stowed ; our guns ready, 
and my comrade’s paddle in tapid motion, as well as 
a spare one, which I handled with equal activity, 
which combined with the force of the current, carried 
us along with wonderful swiftness. It was a caution 
if we didn’t work. 

“*We must make for Las Islatas I conclude,” 
éried my friend the captain, ‘and hide until these 
rascals are passed, though it’s considerable agin the 
grain to let them pass.” 

“« Why, what would you do ?” inquired I. 

“Tshould much like to capture ’em,—to circumvent 
the varmint,”’ replied Karnes, with an awful dig of his 
paddle in the water, and an anxious glance behind. 

“Perhaps they would like to do the same by us,” 
replied I, laughing, and imitating his exertions ; ‘‘ but 
at all events we can take to cover, and see how things 
go. Perhaps some chance may turn up.” 

Las Islatas are a thick cluster of islands which 
break up the channel of the river, in this place, after 
the most extraordinary fashion, and creating a very 
labyrinth of streams, in which any person unacquainted 
with the Iccality would lose himself to a certainty, in 
consequence of the vast number of false channels, 
bays, inlets, and bights which abound throughout, 
and affording, at the same time, a very excellent 
chance of concealment to any small craft which 
might stand in need of the same shelter that we sought 
at the present moment. They are of various size, 
shape, and character, some being mere points jutting 
out of the water, others assemblages of cane, while 
others again are wooded and grassy knolls, pleasing 
to the eye, and peculiarly so to us at this juncture. 
Leaving the principat channel, which to knowing 
and experienced pilots leads by a tortuous route 
through Las Islatas, to our right we entered a small 
opening between two islands—or what appeared two 
islands—which ere two minutes had elapsed proved 
to be a blind bight. To go back, however, was im- 
possible, the Mexicans having turned West Point, and 
any outward mavement of ours would have betrayed 
our presence. Darting under cover of certain bushes, 


we drew our canoe close along the shore, landed on a 
green and grassy bank, grasped our rifles, loosened 
our powder-horns and bullet-pouches, and waited 
until the enemy should have passed to return up the 
river, 

“ Hang them fellows,” said Karnes, energetically, 
“if they hadn’t given us sich a confounded pull up 
stream, I wouldn’t a minded half so much. But 
mum, the varmint have long eara, like any other 
jackasses.” 

By crouching beneath theshelter ofa live oak thicket, 
we could observe their motions unseen ourselves, as 
soon as they came within the cluster of islands; and 
upon the spot where we expected them to appear we 
kept our eyes fixed. The delay which ensued was 
short; a quarter of an hour or thereabouts brought the 
flat boat within the narrow channel, one side of which 
was formed by the very island on which we lay in 
ambush, when in came the flying topsails; the oars 
were shipped, the helm put hard-a-port, and the 
Mexicans were motionless on the banks of the Is- 
latas. Karnes cautiously cocked his rifle—I did the 
same, my companion whispering, “If them fellows is 
up to mischief, I conclude to shoot him in the white 
poncho—you pick out another.” 

No motion, however, was made towards us, the evi- 
dently secure enemy employing themselves in taking 
ashore such things as were necessary for camping. 
Karnes’ eye lighted up, and his dark brown visage 
was illumined with pleasurable emotions as he pressed 
my arm, whispering me to remain where I was in 
silence, and without motion, while he departed on a 
bold and daring errand. Knowing well both his in- 
tentions and his character, I merely nodded assent, 
and my companion departed, leaving his rifle beside 
me, as well as my own, in case I should need arms, 
So noiseless were his motions I heard not the canoe 

ushed off, but I felt that I was alone, and turned my 
Read to watch the merry, careless crew of the Mexican 
flat boat, which, as I heard them plainly say, had 
been lifted by their united strength over the ledge. 
Hours passed—their fire blazed cheerfully ; they eat, 
drank, smoked, and laughed, and wondered why a 
second boat they were waiting to pilot through the 
Islatas did not arrive. I wondered when Karnes and 
something eatable would make their joint appearance. 
Night came on; they slept, not even placing a sen- 
tinel, and still I watched, it is true somewhat weary 
and hungry ; but by this time I was a true Texan, and 
did not mind trifles. It was a lovely night; my warm 
poncho kept out the cold, and I took my weary watch 

uite easy. About seven a hand was laid upon my 
dioaldee: I started, my friend said, from a doze, but 
that I deny—it was Karnes. He was not alone, for 
twenty stout and well armed volunteers were behind 
him, having been forded over to the istand in his 
canoe, after a tiresome march down the river’s bank. 
To carry our bark round to the main channel, to 
ferry over two at a time until at length the whole 
stood upon the opposite bank, was a few minutes’ 
work, and was done while J devoured an Jndian corn 
cake and a lump of cold venison, We then paused— 
gazing upon the little knot of sleepers,—we listened to 
catch the least sound of their taking the alarm ;—our 
strength was, of course, sufficient to cope with treble 
the number of Mexicans, but as we desired to haveno 
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bloodshed on either side, we used the caution of ser- 
pents. Anxious to prevent a conflict, which would 
doubtless cost the life of friend or foe, I had informed 
my companions that a second prize was perhaps 
within hearing of our rifles, and hence, more than 
from any other feeling, my pugnacious comrades used 
discretion. A few minutes well improved sufficed to 
surround the camp, and to possess ourselves of the 
arms and accoutrements of the Mexicans, who then, 
tudely awoke, offered no resistance whatever to the 
completion of our conquest, suffering themselves to be 
bound two and two with the characteristic calm of 
men whose Indian blood was unmixed, though they 
spoke a rude kind of Spanish. 

There was, however, an exception to this rule in the 
person of the old ranchero, a half-breed, who owned 
the boat and its contents. Drawing himself up to his 
full height, and wrapping his gay-coloured Mexican 
blanket around his dark form, he exclaimed :— 

“« Madre de Dios, hidalgos, what are you about to 
do with me? Take my life, if you take my goods.” 

“We want not your life, friend,” replied Captain 
Karnes; ‘‘ we are but a furraging party in advance of 
the Texan army, and being hungry, have concluded 
to chaw you up. But I reckon this is waste of words, 
let us take a slantindicular spy at the boat.” 

An examination was accordingly made, when the 
unwieldy flat was found to contain ample store of 
Indian corn, deer hams, and jerked beef in abundance, 
poultry and eggs, &c. intended for Matamoros, but 
which, under ‘existing circumstances, and according 
to the maxim of — 

“ Let them take who have the power, 
And let them keep who can,” 
were, we felt it acutely, much more suitably bestowed 
upon ourselves. 

“Texan thieves, robbers, pilfering vagabonds,” 
cried the master of the boat; ‘‘do you intend to take 
all?” 

“All,” replied the imperturbable Karnes. 

“ And think yourself mighty lucky, my good fel- 
low,” put in a tall Kentuckian volunteer, ‘‘ we don’t 
pay our debts to Santa Anna, on the body of every 
catawampous Mexican we spy out in the land.” 

The Mexican shuddered. The ferocious and cold- 
blooded murders of the military despot who rules the 
destinies of Mexico were too fresh in the memory of all 
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parties not to excite a fear in the minds of our pri- 
soners, that the mere remembrance of these atrocities 
might stir up angry passions which blood alone would 
allay. 

Aye !” said Karnes, addressing the Mexican in a 
fierce tone, “be silent, and reckon your body in 
mighty tall case this night, that thim hams can pay 
ransom for it.” 

“Come, come! Karnes,” interrupted I, beginning 
to fear the excitement of wild emotions in my com- 
panions, “the old gentleman has lost his freight and 
cargo, ship and crew, and I’ve known less make a 
naval officer crusty. You must excuse his temper.” 

I spoke in Spanish, and both Karnes and his pri- 
soner laughed at my dubbing the latter a brother of 
the ocean, when the former added :— 

‘Oh, if you take him under your wing, cap’n—as a 
brother seaman, I walk my chalks, and am mum.” 

About an hour elapsed ere the second boat arrived ; 
and this fell into our hands, by a little management, 
even more quietly than the former, and was found to 
be equally rich in eatables. The night was passed 
upon the spot; and next morning, landing our well- 
bound prisoners—thirty-two in number—we secured 
them two by two in long double file; on each side of 
which marched an armed party of ten men, severally 
commanded by Karnes and your humble servant. 
Our entrance into the camp was made amid uproarious 
applause, which, having subsided, a party of horse- 
men were despatched to fetch the provender, which 
was welcomed with great joy and goodwill, there 
being not a man in our company who was not heartily 
tired of the rude fare which had for nearly two months 
been the general lot. 

Three days later a courier from Corpus Christi 
came in with despatches from General Burleson, in- 
forming us that the expedition was given up, a8 suf- 
ficient volunteers had not offered themselves, and 
warning us that General Woll was out scouring the 
frontier with a force far too great for us to cope with. 
Liberating our prisoners, and loading our horses with 
as much provisions as they could well carry, we were 
soon lost to the sight of the free and delighted Mexi- 
cans, who stood gazing at us from the hill on which 
our camp had stood, until the last straggler dis- 
appeared within the arches of a forest, through which 
a trail led to the sea. 


. 
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War dost thou quit thy pathway in the air, 

And downward to the lowly vale repair? 

O wherefore droop’st thou with an earthward pinion, 
When the sky seemeth thine own proud dominion ? 
Thou king of song! art weary of thy reign, 

That thus thou sinkest unto earth again ? 

O were it mine thine upward flight to share, 

My worldly longings should be brief and rare ; 

I would forget all, all that doth belong 

To care and sorrow, in one glorious song. 

The forms of beauty, and the tones of mirth, 
These should not tempt me to return to earth ; 


Then wherefore droop’st thou on thy glory’s track ? 
What is the mighty power that draws thee back ? 
Is it the coolness of our shadowy bowers, 

The lake’s broad mirror, or gay-tinted flowers, 

Are these thy tempters? no, on earth’s green breast 
Thou seekest only thine own ot nest ; 

Thine own rude nest! and could I ask thee why 
Thou leav'st thy path of brightness in the sky ? 
Fame, honour, praise, these greet thee up above, 
But on the earth alone canst thou find love ! 


Catuerine Parr, 
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Tue Hetwsxrincra; or, Crronicrz or tHe Kincs 
or Norway. By Samuet Lainc. Longman § 
Co. 


Ir is some time since literature has had so valuable 
an addition made to its enduring stores, as this work 
—‘‘a translation from the Icelandic of Snorro Stur- 
leson.” Intimately as it is connected with the deve- 
lopment of the Anglo-Saxon character, and, therefore, 
a part and parcel of the early history of Englishmen, 
the work was, in a popular sense, wholly unknown ; 
to Mr. Larne the British public is indebted for this 
most valuable, most interesting book. His previous 
labours in Norway and Sweden, his intimate knowledge 
of the characters of their people ; his enthusiasm, di- 
rected and sustained by philosophical intelligence and 
unwearied industry, all give warranty of the fidelity of 
the English version of the Heimskringla (the world’s 
circle) to its Icelandic original. 

The Preliminary Discourse is a masterpiece of 
philosophical inquiry ; and the new light it sheds upon 
our own early history will, we doubt not, surprise 
many a reader, to the present time wholly unconscious 
of the debt of intelligence which England, up to the 
19th century, owes to Iceland. Mr. Laing truly ob- 
serves that the Danes and Northmen of the 9th cen- 
tury were, in their social state and institutions, the self- 
same people as were the Anglo-Saxons, when in the 
5th century they first landed on the Isle of Thanet :— 

“* Historians do not sufficiently consider the powerful moral 
influence of this fresh infusion, in the 10th century, of the same 
spirit, from the same original source, upon the character, ideas, 
and even forms of government and social arrangements of the 
whole English population in the subsequent generations, and 
through them upon the whole of modern society. They do not 
sufficiently appreciate the social effects of the settlements of 
these Northmen in England immediately previous to the Nor- 
man conquest, when for four generations of kings, viz. Swein, 
Canute, Harald, and Hardicanute, they had been sole masters of 
the country, and had possessed and held under their own Danish 
laws, for many previous generations, what was reckoned equal 
to one third of all England. The renovation of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, the revival of principles and social spirit which 
were exhausted in the old Anglo-Saxon race, may be traced to 
this fresh infusion from the cognate northern people. This 
subject is very curious and important.”” 


The moral influence of the Northmen, Mr. Laing 
truly observes, is in activity at the present hour in 
European society :— 


“ The history of modern civilisation resolves itself, in reality, 
into the history of the moral influences of these twonations. All 
would have been Roman in Europe at this day in principle and 
social arrangement,—Europe would have been, like Russia or 
Turkey, one vast den of slaves, with a few rows in its amphi- 
theatre of kings, nobles, and churchmen, raised above the dark 
mass of humanity beneath them, if three boats from the north 
of the Elbe had not landed at Ebbsficet in the Isle of Thanet 
fourteen hundred years ago, and been followed by a succession 
of similar boat expeditions of the same people, marauding, con- 
quering, and settling, during six hundred years, viz. from 449 
to 1066. All that men hope for of good government and future 
improvement in their physical and moral condition—all that ci- 
Yilised men enjoy at this day of civil, religious, and political li- 
berty—the British constitution, representative legislature, the 


trial by jury, security of property, freedom of mind and person, 
the influence of public opinion over the conduct of public affairs, 
the Reformation, the liberty of the press, the spirit of the age— 
all that is or has been of value to man in modern times asa 
member of society, either in Europe or in the New World, may 
be traced to the spark left burning upon our shores by these 
northern barbarians. 

“Our English writers and readers direct their attention too ex- 
clusively to the Anglo-Saxon branch of this great Teutonic race 
of people, and scarcely acknowledge the social influence of the 
admixture of their Danish conquerors,—of that fresh infusion in 
the 10th century, from the same original stock, of the original 
spirit, character, and social institutions. The schoolman and 
the political antiquary find it classical or scholarlike to trace up 
to obscure intimations, in the treatise of Tacitus on the ancient 
Germans, the origin of parliaments, trial by jury, and all other 
free institutions, assuming somewhat gratuitously that the sea- 
faring Saxons, who four hundred years after the days of Tacitus, 
crossed the sea from the countries north of the Elbe, and con- 
quered England, were identical in laws and social institution 
with the forest Germans on the Rhine whom Tacitus describes ; 
and forgetting that a much nearer and more natural source of 
all the social elements they are tracing back to the forests of 
Germany in the time of Agricola, was to be found in full vigour 
among the people who had conquered and colonised the king- 
doms of Northumberland and East Anglia, reckoned equal then 
to one third of England, and had held them for several genera- 
tions, and who conquered and ruled over all England for nearly 
half a century immediately previous to its final conquest by 
their own Norman kinsmen. The spirit, character, and national 
vigour of the old Anglo-Saxon branch of this people, had evi- 
dently become extinct under the influence and pressure of the 
charch of Rome upon the energies of the human mind. This 
abject state of the mass of the old Christianised Anglo-Saxons, 
is evident from the trifling resistance they made to the small 
piratical bands of Danes or Northmen who infested and settled 
on their coasts. It is evident that the people had neither energy 
to fight, nor property, laws, or institutions to defend, and were 
merely serfs on the land of nobles, or of the church, who had 
nothing to lose by achange of masters. It is to the renewal of 
the original institutions, social condition, and spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon society, by the fresh infusion of these Danish conquerors 
into a very large proportion of the whole population in the 11th 
century—and not to the sooial state of the forest Germans in 
the lst century—that we must look for the actual origin of our 
national institutions, character, and principles of society, and 
for that check of the popular opinion and will upon arbitrary 
rule which grew up by degrees, showing itself even in the first 
generation after William the Conqueror, and which slowly but 
necessarily produced the English constitution, laws, institutions, 
and character.” 


The Anglo-Saxons had, observes Mr. Laing, been 
tamed down by the church influence and superstition 
of five centuries, when these Danes and Northmen re- 
vivified them with new energy. Nor was this activity 
of purpose confined solely to arms; they had a litera- 
ture of their own when the Anglo-Saxons were tram- 
melled by the Latin of monks :— 


“Tt might be surmised by a philosophic reader of the history 
of those times, that all the vigorous action and energy of mind 
of these barbarous Danes or Northmen could not be showing 
itself only in deeds of daring enterprize abroad,—that some of 
it must be expending itself at home, and in other arts and uses 
than those of a predatory warfare. It will not, at least, sur- 
prise such a reader that some of this mental power was applied 
at home in attempts, however rude, at history and poetry; but 
he will be surprised to find that those attempts surpass, both in 
quality and quantity, all that can be produced of Anglo-Saxon 
literature during the same ages, either in the Anglo-Saxon 
language or in the Latin. These literary attempts also, or, to 
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give them their due title, this body of literature, is remarkably 
distinguished from that of the Anglo-Saxons, or of any other 
people of the same period, by being composed entirely in the 
native national tongue, and intended to instruct or amuse an 
audience of the people; and not in a dead language, and in- 
tended merely for the perusal of an educated class in the monas- 
teries. With the exception of Theodoric the Monk, who wrote 
in Latin in the time of King Swerrer, viz. between 1177 and 
1202, a history of the kings of Norway down to the end of the 
reign of Sigurd the Crusader in 1130, and who appears to have 
been a foreigner, all the literary attempts among this northern 
branch of the one great race, during the five centuries in which 
the other branch, the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon, was confining 
all intellectual communication in history or poetry to Latin, 
and within the walls of the cloisters, were composed in the 
vernacular tongue of the country, intelligible to, and indeed 
altogether addressed to, the people of all classes. This singular 
instance in Europe of a national literature diffused among a 
barbarous and rude people, who had not even received the civi- 
lisation which accompanies the Christian religion under every 
form, before the beginning of the twelfth century, who were 
pagans in short fully five hundred years after every other part 
of Europe was, with the exception of some districts perhaps on 
the coasts of the Baltic, fully Christianised, has not been suffi- 
ciently considered by historians in estimating the influence of 
literature on national mind, character, and social arrangement. 
To the influence of this rude national literature we probably owe 
much of what we now pride ourselves upon as the noblest in- 
heritance from our forefathers,—that national energy, activity, 
independence of mind, and value for civil and political freedom, 
which distinguish the population of England from that of all 
other countries, and have done so ever since the admixture of 
the Northmen with the old Anglo-Saxons. It may be said that 
the influence of sagas or songs, of the literature, such as it may 
de, upon the spirit and character of a people, is overstated, and 
that it is but a fond exaggeration, at any rate, to dignify with 
the title of a national, influential literature, the rude tradi- 
tionary tales and ballads of a barbarous pagan population. But 
a nation’s literature is its breath of life, without which a 
nation has no existence, is but a congregation of individuals. 
However low the literature may be in its intellectual merit, it 
will nationalise the living materials of a population into a mass 
animated with common feeling. During the five centuries in 
which the Northmen were riding over the seas, and conquering 
wheresoever they landed, the literature of the people they over- 
came was locked up in a dead language, and within the walls of 
monasteries. But the Northmen had a literature of their own, 
Tude as it was; and the Anglo-Saxon race had none, none at 
least belonging to the people.’’ 





The principal Anglo-Saxon writers, down to the time 
of Snorro Sturleson, wrote in Latin,—not in the lan- 
guage of the people. What was theresult? The in- 
telligence of society was confined to the few; the 
mass were kept in social slavery by ignorance :— 


‘This separation of the mind and language, and of the in- 
tellectual influence of the upper educated classes, from the un- 
educated mass of the Anglo-Saxon people, on the Continent as 
well as in England, by the barrier of a dead language, forms the 
gréat distitictive difference between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Northmen ; and to it may be traced much of the difference in 
the social condition, spirit, and character of the two branches of 
the Teutonic or Saxon race at the present day. It is but about 
& century ago, about 1740, that this barrier was broken down in 
Germany, and men of genius or science began to write for the 
German mind in its own German language. With the exception 
of Luther’s translation of the Bible, little or nothing had been 
written before the 18th century for the German people in the 
German tongue. That beautifal language itself had become so 
Latinised by the use and application of Latin in all business and 
intellectual production—a circumstance which both Goéthe and 
Jean Paul Richter, its greatest masters, deplore—that it was, 
and to a considerable degree remains in the present times, a dif- 
ferent language in writing from the spoken vernacular tongue of 
the people of Germany. They have to acquire it, as, in some 
sort, a dead language to them, to understand and enter into the 
meaning and spirit of their own best writers. Their Plat 
Deutch, the spoken tongue of the mass of the people, does not 
merely differ as our Scotch, Yorkshire, or Somersetshire dialects 
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differ from English, only in tone of voice, pronunciation, and in 
the use of a few obsolete words; but in construction and ele- 
ments, from the too great admixture of foreign elements from 
the Latin into the cultivated German. A striking proof of this 
is, that no sentiment, phrase, popular idea, or expression from 
the writings of Lessing, Goéthe, Schiller, Richter, or any other 
great German writer, is ever heard among the lower classes in 
Germany, the peasants, labouring people, and uneducated 
masses ; while, with us, sentiments, expressions, phrases, from 
Shakspeare, Pope, Burns, Swift, De Foe, Cobbett,—from Cer- 
vantes, Le Sage, Moliere,—have crept into common use and 
application, as proverbial sayings circulating among our totally 
uneducated classes, who certainly never read those authors, but 
have caught up from others what is good and natural, because 
the thought is expressed in language which they are as familiar 
with as the writer was himself. In our branch of the Saxon 
race, the intellectuality of the educated class has always worked 
downwards through a language common to all. The moral in- 
fluence of this uninterrupted circulation of ideas from the 
highest to the lowest is very striking in our social condition, and 
in that of all the people descended from the Northmen, the 
younger branch of the great Anglo-Saxon race. Under every 
form of government, whether despotic as in Denmark, aristo- 
cratic as in Sweden, democratic as in the United States, or 
mixed as in England, they are, under all circumstances, distin- 
guished from the other, the old Anglo-Saxon branch, by their 
strong nationality and distinct national characters. What is 
this but the diffusion of one mind, one spirit, one mode of 
thinking and doing, through the whole social body of each of 
these groups, by a common language and literature, such as it 
may be, giving one shape and tone to the mind of all?” 


Of the origin and purpose of the Scalds :— 


“Before the introduction or general diffusion of writing, it is 
evident that a class of men whose sole occupation was to com- 
mit to memory and preserve the laws, usages, precedents, and 
details of all those civil affairs and rights, and to whose fidelity 
in relating former transactions implicit confidence could be 
given, must of necessity have existed in society—must have 
been in every locality ; and from the vast number and variety of 
details in every district, and the great interests of every com- 
munity, must have been esteemed and recompensed in propor- 
tion to their importance in such a social state. This class were 
the scalds—the men who were the living books, to be referred 
to in every case of law or property in which the past had to be 
applied to the present. Before the introduction of Christianity, 
and with Christianity the use of written documents, and the 
diffusion, by the church establishment, of writing in every lo- 
cality, the scald must have been among the pagan landowners 
what the parish priest and his written record were in the older 
Christianised countries of Europe. In these all civil affairs were 
in written record either of the priest or the lawyer; and the scalds, 
in these Christianised countries, were merely a class of wander- 
ing troubadours, poets, story-tellers, minnesingers, entertained, 
like the dwarfs, court-jesters, or jugglers, by the great barons at 
their castles, for the entertainment which their songs, music, 
stories, or practical jokes might afford. Here, in this pagan 
country, they were a necessary and most important element in 
the social sttucture. They were the registrars of events affect- 
ing property, and filled the place and duty of the lawyer and 
scribe in a society in which law was very complicated ; the suc- 
cession to property, through affinity and family connexion, very 
intricate, from the want of family surnames, and the equal 
rights of all children ; and in which a priesthood like that of 
the church of Rome, spread over the country, and acquainted 
more or less with letters, the art of writing, and law, was totally 
wanting. The scalds of the north disappeared at once when 
Christian priests were established through the country. They 
were superseded in their utility by men of education, who knew 
the art of writing; and the country had no feudal barons to 
maintain such a class for amusement only. We hear little of 
the scalds after the first half of the 12th century ; and they are 
not quoted at all in the portion of Magnus Erlingsson’s reign 
given by Snorro Sturleson within the 12th century.”” 


The Scalds were, almost exclusively, of Iceland; a 
triumphant evidence of the intellectual superiority of 
that country over the greater part of Christianized 
Europe :— 
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“Every person in every expedition was udal born to some- 
thing at home,—to the kingdom, or to a little farm; and this 
class were the recorders of the vested rights of individuals, and 
of family alliances, feuds, or other interests, when written 
record was not known. For many generations after the first 
Northmen settled in England or Normandy, it must, from the 
uncertain issue of their hostilities with the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, have been matter of deep interest to every individual to 
know how it stood with the branch of the family in possession 
of the piece of udal land in the mother-country to which he 
also was udal born, that is, had certain eventual rights of suc- 
cession ; and whether to return and claim their share of any 
succession which may have opened up to them in Norway must 
have been a question with settlers in Northumberland, Nor- 
mandy, or Iceland, which could oaly be solved by the informa- 
tion derived from such a class as the scalds. Before the clergy 
by their superior learning extinguished the vocation of this class 
among the Northmen, the scalds appear to have been frequently 
employed also as confidential messengers or am TS 5 88, 
for instance, in the proposal of a marriage between Olaf King 
of Norway and the daughter of King Olaf of Sweden, and of 
a peace between the two countries to be established by this 
alliance. The scalds, by their profession, could go from court 
to court without suspicion, and in comparative safety ; because, 
being generally natives of Iceland, they had no hereditary 
family feuds with the people of the land, no private vengeance 
for family injuries to apprehend; and being usually rewarded by 
gifts of rings, chains, goblets, and such trinkets, they could, 
without exciting suspicion, carry with them the tokens by 
which, before the art of writing was common in courts, the 
messenger who had a private errand to unfold was accredited. 
When kings or great people met in those ages they exchanged gifts 
or presents with each other, and do so still in the East; and the 
original object of this custom was that each should have tokens 
known to the other, by which any bearer afterwards should be 
accredited to the original owner of the article sent with him in 
token, and even the amount of confidence to be reposed in him 
denoted. We, with writing at command, can scarcely perhaps 
conceive the shifts people must have been put to, when even 
the most simple communication or order had to be delivered 
vivd voce to some agent who was to carry it, and who had to pro- 
duce some credential or token that he was to be believed. 
Every act of importance between distant parties had to be 
transacted by tokens. Our wonder and incredulity cease when 
we consider that such a class of men as those who composed and 
transmitted this great mass of saga literature were evidently a 
necessary element in the social arrangements of the time and 
people, and, together with their literature or traditional songs or 
stories, were intimately connected with the material interests 
of all, and especially of those who had property and power. They 
were not merely a class of wandering poets, troubadours, or story- 
tellers, living by the amusement they afforded to a people ina state 
too rade to support any class for their intellectual amusement 
only. The scalds, who appear to have been divided into two 
classes,—poets, who composed or remembered verses in which 
events were related, or chiefs and their deeds commemorated ; 
and saga-men, who related historical accounts of transactions 

or present,—were usually, it may be said exclusively, of 
iceland. 

“Tt is usually considered a wonderful and unaccountable 
phenomenon in the history of the middle ages, that an island 
like Iceland, producing neither corn nor wood, situated in the 
far north, ice-bound in part even in summer, surrounded by 4 
wild ocean, and shaken and laid waste by volcanic fire, should, 
instead of being an uninhabited land, or inhabited only by rude 
and ignorant fishermen, have been the centre of intelligence in 
the north, and of an extensive literature. It is wonderful: but, 
if we consider the causes, the phenomenon is naturally and 
soberly accounted for. Iceland was originally colonised by the 
most cultivated and peaceful of the mother country; the 
nobility and people of the highest civilisation then in the north 
flying, in the ninth century, and especially after the battle of 
Hafarsfiord, from what they considered the tyranny of Harald 
Haarfager, and the oppression of the feudal system which he 
was attempting to establish in Norway. It was an emigration 
from principle. The very poor and ignorant, and those who 
merely sought gain without any higher motive for their emigra- 
tion, could not go to Iceland; because a suitable vessel, with 
the necessary outfit and stock, could only be afforded by people 
of the highest class, and they only had to dread the jealousy 
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amd power of Haarfager. Their friends, retainers; housetheh, 
and servants attached to their families, went with them; but 
the /andnammen, the origines gentis, were the sons and brothers 
of the nobles and kings, as they were called, who from the very 
same cause, the dread and hatred of Haarfager’s power, went 
out to plander and conquer on the coasts of England and France. 
At the very same period that Rolf Ganger set out on his expedi- 
tion, which ended in the conquest of Normandy,one of his brothers 
sought a peaceful asylum in the uninhabited Iceland ; and thé 
more peaceful of the higher class in those days were, we may 
presume, the most civilised and cultivated of their age. New 
England, perhaps, and Iceland, are the only modern colonies 
ever founded on principle, and peopled at first from highet 
motives than want or gain; and we see at this day a lingering 
spark in each of a higher mind than in populations which have 
set out from a lower level. The original settlers in Iceland car: 
ried with them whatever there was of civilisation or intelligence 
in Norway; and for some generations at least were free from 
the internal feuds, and always were free from the external wars 
and depredations on their coasts, which kept other countries in 
a state of barbarism.” 


Even at the present day, the intellectual condition 
of Iceland—as shown in the subjoined—will, we doubt 
not, surprise many a reader :— 


“The Icelandic youth prepare themselves now for a learned 
profession, as the scalds did 800 years ago, exactly from the 
same intellectual impulse, although in a different field; and the 
movement of the public mind towards intellectual occupation 
appears to have remained in this small community unchanged, 
undiminished, and only less visible because it is not now the 
only community in the north with the same movement. The 
continued tendency of mind in Iceland to literary pursuits ap- 
pears when we compare them, in numbers not exceeding at 
present 56,000 individuals, with any equal number of the British 
population. The Icelanders had a printing-press among them 
in the first half of the 16th century ; and many works in Latin 
and in Icelandic have been printed at Skalholt, Holen, and other 
places. The counties of Orkney and Shetland, with an equal 
population,—of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, with probably 
double the population,—have not at this day any such intellec- 
tual movement, or any press that could print a book, or any 
book produced within themselves to print. The whole Celtic 
population in Scotland, since the beginning of time, never pro- 
duced in their language a tithe of the literature that has been 
composed and printed in Icelandic by the Icelanders for thetr 
own use within this century. The modern literature of Iceland, 
or even its saga literature, may not be considered by the critic 
of a very high class or value, or of merit in itself; but, int 
judging of the intellectuality of a people, the philosopher will 
regard its amount and diffusion as of much more importance 
than its quality. That belongs to the author, and measutes 
merely the genius and talents of the individual: the amount 
and diffusion measure the’ intellectual condition of the society. 
Apply this measure to any town or county in Great Britain of 
56,000 inhabitants, and we will find little reason to boast of & 
more advanced intellectual condition among us than that which 
the Icelanders appear to retain at this day from bygone times, 
when an intellectual character was impressed on the public 
mind in their small community by the scalds; and little reasort 
to believe that the monkish historians of the Anglo-Saxons, int 
the same ages in which the scalds flourished, have left more 
deep or influential traces of their literature in the parts of Eu- 
rope in which they were the only men engaged in those aged 
in intellectual occupation, than the scalds have done in the 
narrow circle in which alone they could have influence on pos- 
terity.”” 


Of Odin and the two Eddas :— 


“Of the doctrine, institutions, and forms of the religion o 
Odin, we have but few memorials. There are two Eddas. The 
older Edda is that which was composed or compiled by Semund, 
and of it only three fragments are extant. The one is called the 
* Voluspa,’ or the Prophecy of Vola. In the Scotch words 
‘ spe-wife,’ and in the English word ‘spy,’ we retain words 
derived from the same root, and with the same meaning, as the 
word ‘spa’ of the Voluspa. The second fragment is called 
* Havamal,’ or the High Discourse; the third is the Magic, ot 
Song of Odin. The Voluspa gives an account by the prophetese 
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of the actions and operations of the gods; a description of 
chaos; of the formation of the world; of giants, men, dwarfs ; 
of a final conflagration and dissolution of all things ; and of the 
future happiness of the good, and punishment of the wicked. 
The Havamal is a collection of moral and economical precepts. 
The Song of Odin is a collection of stanzas in celebration of his 
magic powers. The younger Edda, composed 120 years after 
the older, by Snorro Sturleson, is a commentary upon the Vo- 
luspa ; illustrating it in a dialogue between Gylfe, the supposed 
contemporary of Odin, under the assumed name of Ganglr, and 
three divinities, —Har (the High), Jafnhar (equal to the High), 
and Thriddi (the Third),—at Asgard (the abode of the gods, or 
the original Asiatic seat of Odin), to;which Gylfe had gone to as- 
certain the cause of the superiority of the Asiatics. Both the 
Eddas appear to have been composed as hand-books to assist in 
understanding the names of the gods, and the allusions to them 
in the poetry of the scalds: not to illustrate the doctrine of the 
religion of Odin. The absurd and the rational are consequently 
mingled. Many sublime conceptions, and many apparently 
borrowed by Semund and Snorro from Christianity,—as for 
instance the Trinity with which Gangler converses,—are mixed 
with fictions almost as puerile as those of the classical mytho- 
logy. The genius of Snorro Sturleson shines even in these 
fables. In the grave humour with which the most extravagantly 
gigantic feats of Thor at Utgaard are related and explained, 

wift himself is not more happy ; and one would almost believe 
that Swift had the adventures of Thor and the giant Utgaard Loke 
before him when he wrote of Brobdignac. The practical forms or 
modes of worship in the religion of Odin are not to be discovered 
from the Eddas, nor from the sagas which the two Eddas were 
intended to illustrate. It is probable that much has been al- 
tered to suit the ideas of the age in which they were committed 
to writing, and of the scribes who compiled them.”” 


We have no doubt that many of our “‘ great English 
nobility ” will be surprised at the following. It will, 
we think, be news to them :— 


“ Some of our great English nobility and gentry leave their 
own splendid seats, parks, and estates in England, to enjoy 
shooting and fishing in Norway for a few weeks. They are 
little aware that they are perhaps passing by the very estates 
which their own ancestors once ploughed,—sleeping on the 
same spot of this earth on which their forefathers, a thousand 
years ago, slept, and were at home; men, too, as proud then of 
their high birth, of their descent, through some seven-and- 
twenty generations, from Odin, or his followers the Godar, as 
their posterity are now of having ‘ come in with or before the 
Conqueror.’ The common traveller visiting this land destitute 
of architectural remains of former magnificence, without the 
temples and classical ruins of Italy, or the cathedrals and giant 
castles of Germany, will yet feel here that the memorials of 
former generations may be materially insignificant, yet morally 
grand. These little farms and houses, as they stand at this day, 
were the homes of men whose rude but just and firm sense of 
their civil and political rights in society, is, in the present 
times, radiating from the spark of it they kindled in England, 
and working out in every country the emancipation of man- 
kind from the thraldom of the institutions which grew up under 
the Roman empire, and still cover Italy and Germany, along 
with the decaying ruins of the splendour, taste, magnificence, 
power, and oppression of their rulers.” 


With the following picturesque description of a 
viking’s war-ship, we close our extracts from this ad- 
mirable book :— 


* One of these long low war-ships of the vikings, with a 
gilded head representing a dragon on the stem, and a gilded 
representation of its tail at the stern curling over the head of 
the steersman, with a row of shining red and white shields 
hung over the rails all round from stem to stern, representing 
its scaly sides, and thirty oars on each side giving it motion and 
representing its legs, must have been no inapt representation of 
the ideal figure of a dragon creeping over the blue calm surface 
of a narrow gloomy fiord, sunk deep, like some abode for un- 
earthly creatures, between precipices of bare black rock, which 
shut out the full light of day. Dragon was a name for a class or 
size of war-ships, but each had its own name. The Crane, the 
Little Serpent, the Long Serpent, the Bison, and other vessels 
of about thirty banks for rowers, are mentioned ; and vessels of 
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from twenty to twenty-five banks appear to have been common 
among the considerable bonders, and cutters of ten or fifteen 
banks to have been the ordinary class of vessels of all who went 
on sea. A vessel of thirty or thirty-four banks for rowers 
would have that number of oars out on each side, and not fifteen 
or seventeen only on each side; because the breadth of such a 
vessel would be sufficient to give two rowers, sitting midships, 
a sufficient length of lever between their hands and the fulcrum 
at the gunwales on either side, to wield and work any length of 
oar that could be advantageous; but in the smaller class of 
vessels of ten or fifteen oars it is likely that one oar only 
was worked on each bank, as in our men-of-war’s boats, the 
whole breadth of the vessel being required for the portion of 
the lever or oar within the fulcrum or gunwale. Under the 
feet of the rowers, in the waist of the vessel, the chests of 
arms, stones for casting, provisions, clothing, and goods have 
been stowed, and protected by a deck of moveable hatches. 
Upon this lower deck the crew appear to have slept at night, 
sheltered from the weather by a tilt or awning, when not landed 
and under tents on the beach for the night. Ship-tents are 
mentioned in the outfit of vessels as being of prime necessity, 
ag much as ship-sails.’’ 

We have confined our extracts to the Preliminary 
Discourse, in the hope and the belief that, by proving 
the great intellectual debt which the Anglo-Saxons 
owed to their conquerors— hitherto deemed more 
savage than the men they subdued—we should the 
more surely awaken a desire in the reader to con- 
sult the ‘‘ Heimskringla ”—the national work of Ice- 
land; a work abounding with the most extraordinary 
evidences of the literature and the arts of a people 
hitherto neglected, almost wholly unknown. 





Concorpance To SHakspere. By Mrs. Cowpen 
Cuarke. Charles Knight. 


Ir is with pleasure that we call the attention of the 
reader to this work, which, from the specimen pages 
forwarded to us, promises that excellence, of which, 
indeed, the name of Cuantes Knicur, especially in 
all things Shaksperean, is a sufficient guarantee. To 
no publisher does the world owe a greater debt than 
to him. We quote the following from the Prospectus 
to this his last Shaksperean publication :— 


“It is superfluous to dwell upon the immense value of a 
Concordance to Shakspere; it has long been a desideratum in 
the literary world: and no one who has hunted through five 
long acts, nay even through many out of the thirty-seven plays, 
for a passage to which he has only some vague guide in the re- 
collection of a mere word, but will eagerly welcome a work which 
will enable him to turn at once to the very quotation desired. 

“« Were proof needful of the existing want of such a work, the 
bare circumstance of so many attempts having been already 
made sufficiently establishes the fact. Twiss’s book, though a 
very correct index in its way, yet, from the nature of its refer- 
ences, gives no idea whatever of the context to the word which 
may be required; and the mere array of so many single letters 
and figures is formidably puzzling to a person searching for a 
passage. Ayscough’s, on the contrary, though it gives the con- 
text, yet is so limited as to form merely what he states it to be, 
a selection of the most remarkable passages. 

“The achievement of a work such as would combine every 
requisite of distinct reference and completeness, demanded much 
time and labour, and above all, much persevering enthusiasm, 
as it was a task which, though in its spirit delightful, yet in its 
detail was fatiguing.” 

The time, labour, and enthusiasm demanded by such 
an undertaking—so far as we can judge from the 
specimen pages before us—appear to have been de- 
voted to the fullest by Mrs, Cowpen Crarke,—a most 
familiar name, by the way, to the lovers of Chaucer 
and the early poets. 
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BiocraraicaL Intusrrations or St. Paut’s Ca- 
THEDRAL. By Groroz Lewis Smytu.—Brocra- 
PHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the same Author. Whittaker § Co. 


Tue writer of these books has established a claim to 
the thanks of all who desire to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the history of those renowned persons 
whose monuments have suggested the subjects of the 
“« Tilustrations.” Much has been written concerning 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral; but, 
popularly speaking, little is known respecting the 
origin of these noble edifices. The events which led 
to the foundation of the Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral—the long course of time occupied, and money 
expended, in completing the mighty structures—the 
difficulties which beset the labourers employed in the 
undertaking—and the various uses to which the build- 
ings have from time to time been appropriated—are 
matters of which a large mass of the community are 
totally ignorant. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Smyth has most ably 
accomplished his purpose; the language adopted being 
remarkably lucid, and the subject-matter judiciously 
arranged. After a description of the rise, progress, 
and fall of the old cathedral of St. Paul's, Mr. Smyth 
states that— 

“ The first stone of the new cathedral was laid June 21, 1675, 
during the reign of Charles II., and the choir was opened for 
divine service on the day of thankegiving for the peace of Rys- 
wick, December 2, 1697. So commendable an instance of 
public spirit and personal ability cannot be too often referred 
to as an example to other days. St. Peter’s at Rome, which is 
the only compeer in the world with the metropolitan church of 
Great Britain, occupied 145 years in building, and twelve suc- 
cessive architects were required to complete it: St. Paul’s was 
finished in forty years, under the presidency of one bishop of 
London, and the direction of one architect. The parliamentary 
grants for this purpose were increased by a tax levied on all 
coals imported into London, and still farther enlarged by the 
contributions of private individuals. This liberality amply re- 
deemed the promises held out in the instructions given to the 
architect at the commencement of his labours, and which en- 
joined him to frame a design handsome and noble, suitable to 
all the ends of religion, to the expectations of the city, and the 
reputation of the country at large; and to take it for granted 
that money would be provided to accomplish the purpose. The 
whole expense of the building, according to the estimate in 
Sir H. Ellis’s edition of Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, amounted to 
736,7521. 2s. 34d.” —~ 


The ‘ Biographical Illustrations” which follow the 
historical sketches of the two edifices (the object being 
the same in both books) are intended as memoirs of 
the lives of the more eminent persons buried or com- 
memorated within the walls, These are given accord- 
ing to the order of time, so that the two books com- 
bined form a miniature cyclopedia of biography, with 
a chronological account of the most memorable events 
in English history. The writer has noted down the 
various immortal personages to whom the statues and 
monuments are dedicated, and has made the most 
diligent research into the history of their earthly pil- 
grimage, with the view of allotting to each a separate 
chapter in his works. The intention was a wise one; 
for who, passin through the aisles of a cathedral, is 
not willing to learn something respecting the high 
and ennobling deeds achieved by such great men as 
have won for themselves monumental tributes to their 
worth and excellence? 


If, instead of purchasing a sixpenny catalogue of 
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the collection of antiquities and curiosities to be seen 
in the exhibitions at St. Paul’s and Westminster Ab- 
bey, (we say exhibitions advisedly, since we are obliged 
to pay for witnessing what the nation has donefor itself) 
the visiters to these places of resort would possess them- 
selves of Mr. Smyth’s books, they might, whilst survey- 
ing the images, hold ‘‘sweet communion” with the reali- 
ties: to gaze upon a statue, and at the same timeto have 
the means of learning why that statue has been erected, 
is surely ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
But the works in question present a stronger recom- 
mendation than any we have mentioned—viz. that 
those who are fated to sedentary occupations, or are 
unwilling to travel for their information, may by a 
perusal of these pages know as much as if they spent 
a whole day in company with the statues. They may, 
at a glance, learn the exact spot where each object of 
notice is situated, how long it has been placed there, 
and the circumstances in the eventful life of every per- 
son whose name is thus immortalized. The contents 
of each book are arranged in methodical order, so 
that the reader is not compelled to look through a 
long succession of pages ere he can obtain informa- 
tion upon any particular point. The period at which 
the various wise men lived has been the author’s 
guide in the compilation of his books; and he has 
contrived to begin with an account of the monu- 
ments of earliest date, and to end with a descrip- 
tion of some which were erected as recently as 1834. 
Thus, in the “‘ Biographical Illustrations of St. Paul’s,” 
he commences with a brief memoir of Dean Colet 
(who died in 1519, and whose bust is amongst the 
few relics of the old building), and closes the book 
with a mention of Behnes’s statue of Dr. Babington, 
and an interesting account of the successful career of 
that eminent physician. In like manner, Mr. Smyth 
places the poet Chaucer at the head of a “ long liner 
of illustrious persons ” that lie buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and concludes with characteristic memoirs of 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Andrew Bell, William Wil- 
berforce, and the distinguished engineer, Thomas Tel- 
ford. The.remarks upon the numerous specimens of 
sculpture are for the most part accompanied by critical 
notices of the skill displayed by the artist; and the 
descriptions of the works of art are followed by short 
and perspicuous narratives, treating of the more cele- 
brated poets, philosophers, historians, painters, di- 
vines, warriors, statesmen, architects, physicians, dra- 
matists, musicians, &c., whose social worth and mental 
endowments are commemorated within the walls of 
St. Paul’s and the abbey church of St Peter’s, West- 
minster. 

In conclusion, we are bound to award to Mr. George 
Lewis Smyth this unqualified praise—that his Biogra- 
phies have the merit of conciseness—(‘ an excellent 
thing” in books,)—and that the facts he relates are 
never burthened by extraneous observations, nor by 
those one-sided views of character and conduct which, 
in works of this nature, are apt to compromise his- 
torical truth. 


Porms. By James Russert Lowert. C. E. Mudie. 


Tue Americans can already boast amongst their living 
bards, of Bryant and his charming. freshness—of 
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Longfellow and his classical elegance, and refined and 
subdued tenderness—and of Dana and his luxuriant 
ancy; and here isa fresh appeal to thinking hearts 
on either shore of the Atlantic—James Russell Lowell, 
—a name, although belonging to a young man, 
already associated with high hopes, and a bright 
future, in his own country. 

The present volume, which we welcome as a stray 
waif on our shores, is rather of promise, than of per- 
formance ; but there is a thoughtful beauty, a fine hu- 
manity, and an eloquent purity of expression, which 
stamp it with an immediate value. 

It_ may be remarked as a significant proof of the 
development of American genius, that the subjects of 
the principal poems have reference to the Old World, 
and not to the New. The ‘ Legend of Brittany” has 
been evidently suggested by Beddoes’ beautiful but 
all-but-forgotten ‘‘ Bride’s Tragedy,” and ‘‘ Prome- 
theus”’ will suggest associations equally obvious. We 
should have thought the dark primeval forests, the 
green savannahs, the mouldering record of the ruined 
cities of a people that have lett ncither a name nor a 
language, would have been unfailing sources of inspi- 
ration to the young bards of America. But our poet 
himself convinces us that we are mistaken. 


“ They tell us that our land was made for song, 
With its huge rivers and sky-piercing peaks, 
Its sea-like lakes and mighty cataracts, 
Its forests vast and hoar, and prairies wide, 
And mounds that tell of wondrous tribes extinct. 
But poesy springs not from rocks and woods : 
Her womb and cradle are the human heart.” 


Mr. Lowell is evidently a disciple of Wordsworth ; 
and it is no small praise to the sonnets, that they 
frequently remind us of the great master of the 
Take School. From one entitled ‘ Sub pondere 
crescit,” and which has reference to the new and 
striking development of thought and feeling which 
is so visible on both shores of the Atlantic, we extract 
the following beautiful thought :— 


¢ The memory of a glory past away 
Lingers in every heart, ag, in the shell 
Ripples the bygone freedom of the sea; 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free. 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell, 
Of ioward strife for truth and liberty.” 


Independent of its intrinsic claims to encourage- 


ment, we may mention that this clegant volume is an. 


enterprise of a new name in the publishing trade, and 
we hail the present work as a pleasing evidence of the 
good taste of Mr. Mudie. 
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Lyrica Beauties. Sones composed by CoarLes 
W. Grover, with Illustrative Portraits, by H. C. 
Serous, T. Harvanp and F. P. SrepuHanorr. 
Falkner. 

AN elegant and well-devised publication, in which the 

sister arts combine to please the ear and to captivate 

the eye. The book consists of six lyrics—written 
by Charles Jefferys, J. T. Haines and others; com- 
posed by Charles W. Glover, and adorned with por- 
traits illustrative of the various subjects conveyed in 
the music and in the words. In each of these sub- 
jects an attempt has been made to express, in the 
different modes of poetry, music, and art, a particular 

feeling or mental quality, such as is supposed to im- 

part grace and beauty to the gentler sex. With a 

view to carry out this laudable intention systematically, 

the songs have been arranged under the several he 

—of “Melancholy,” ‘Mirth,’ “Simplicity,” ‘Co- 

quetry,” <‘ Rusticity,” ‘‘ Contemplation,””—and these 

are embodied by the musician, the poet and the artist, 
in a manner which proves that a prevailing harmony 
of taste has presided over their labours. 

The work is published in the convenient form of an 
ordinary sized music book, and is in every respect so 
well executed that it is difficult to decide which of the 
three arts has been studied to the best advantage. 
The music is of a light and graceful character, and 
displays a mind capable of understanding those feel- 
ings and sentiments in human nature, which may be 
better expressed by melody than by scientific flights. 

The efforts of the artists in this undertaking have 
been directed to a good purpose; and albeit the 
subjects are not such as to engender any strong 
poctic feeling, or to produce any novelty of idea, the 
various phases of female character suggested by the 
pone have been most ably depicted. The drawings 

y Mr. Harland are perhaps the most entitled ‘to 
praise as works of art, and as being more free from the 
conventionalities of portrait painting than the designs 
which accompany them. The pictorial ‘“ Beauties” 
are engraved by Mr. Francis Holl, who has availed 
himsclf of an opportunity of showing how much may 
be done towards the advancement of art, where a know- 
ledge of art is not considered a matter of secondary 
importance. 

In conclusion, we recommend this publication to the 
notice of all who would rather seck amusement of an 
intellectual character, than direct their attention to 
those gilded “books of beauty,” &c., which are gene- 
rally to be found upon the drawing-room table; and 
which, though calculated to please the eye of the in- 
experienced, are neyer to be spoken of as ministrant 
of good taste: 
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“Turre is but little story in the matter,” 
said Cuttlefish; “it is nothing more than an 
incident of my goose-quill days.” 

“Begin,” cried the Hermit of Bellyfulle ; 
and immediately the speaker obeyed. 

“Jt had been my ill fortune to be called a 
genius by my discriminating parents, who, hug- 
ging themselves in the possession of such a 
treasure, would constantly remark that I did 
nothing like any other boy. No matter what 
was the mischief, to their satisfaction I always 
contrived to give it an original turn that 
mightily recommended the misdoing. My 
brothers were dull, stupid fellows, who—I have 
heard my father declare it twenty times— 
would never make a figure in the world. No; 
VOL. II. 





it would be to me—his youngest and only 
hope—that the name of Cuttlefish would owe a 
lasting lustre. And this belief was as a reli- 
gion to my poor mother. Dear soul! she once 
visited Westminster Abbey. She had not been 
five minutes in Poets’ Corner, before she burst 
into tears, and was compelled to quit the place. 
OO® 
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At the earnest entreaties of my father, she, 
after a time, confessed the cause of her emo- 
tion. She could not, she said, look at the sta- 
tues of the great people about her, without feel- 
ing that her dear Jacky—myself—would one day 
stand among ’em. She couldn’t help, she said, 
the feelings of a mother; and they had been 
too much for her.” 

“Poor soul!” cried the Hermit. “It is 
something, to be sure, to the small pride of 
fleshly man to think of standing in an attitude 
of eternal marble for all comers of all genera- 
tions ; and yet the halfpence taken for the 
show, do somewhat jingle a discordance. They 
bring the dead philosopher of the Abbey down 
to the living Spotted Boy of the caravan. ’Tis 
making Madam Fame the money-taker at a 
threepenny show. Perhaps,” added the Her- 
mit, with a smile, “’twas this thought that 
touched your mother into tears. Women 
jump like cats to conclusions; and the poor 
soul might have been shocked at the prospect 
of the copper fee.” 

“She might,” said Cuttlefish, “I cannot say. 
It may, however, be some comfort to her spirit 
to know that I shall certainly escape the de- 
gradation. However, with this belief, that I 
should irradiate the name of Cuttlefish, my pa- 
rents let me follow my own will, which, at a 
very early age, developed itself towards doing 
nothing. And, indeed, throughout my life, 
that, my first bent, has ever directed me. My 
brothers, who were so very stupid, and therefore 
fit for nothing, were early placed in the world, 
and indicated the truth of the parental opinion, 
by making their fortunes. ithey were dull 
blockheads, according to my father, and s0 be- 
came men of wealth and influence by the very 
force of their insensibility. Now 1, who was 
brimfull of genius, was to do every thing by 
some extraordinary hocus pocus dreamt of by 
my parents, but of which I, indced, had not 
the remotest knowledge. ‘Leave Jack alone,’ 
would still be my father’s cry, ‘he’ll make his 
way in the world—how can it be otherwise? 
he has such wit!’ Well, after spending my 
little patrimony—and in its happy mode of 
outlay I may be permitted to observe I showed 
a genius for ten thousand a year—and efter 
losing some twelvemonth or two at bo-peep 
with bailiffs, you will judge of my destitution 
when I tell you that I found myself reduced 
to pen and ink. Oh, my friends! there is a 
condition for the human animal. Consider 
the outcast. The maker of matches has a 
business ; nay, he is the possessor of a mystery. 
When he has made his matches, there they are 
—tangible wood and brimstone; their merits 
open to the eye of cook and housemaid. Con- 
scious of the excellence of his ware, the match- 
maker may higgle gallantly for his price ; 
matches are things wanted in the commerce 
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of life; it is no difficult task to recommend 
their utility to the world, alive as it is to the 
worth of firelight. But books! their worth is 
amatter of fancy, say of weakness, to the weaker 
part of mankind; they have no standard value, 
none, at their birth. Hence, the unknown 
maker of a book—I speak especially of the 
time when I first sinned in ink—is a sort of 
gipsy in the social scale; a picturesque vaga- 
bond, who somehow or the other contrives to 
live on the sunny side of the statutes, but is 
nevertheless vehemently suspected of all sorts 
of larceny by respectable householders. Shall 
I ever forget the uncasiness, the look of dis- 
trust from my landlady, when first the alarm- 
ing truth fell upon her, that her three-pair 
room sheltered an author—or rather, an au- 
thor in the shell, for as then I had hatched 
nothing, but was only sitting upon foolscap? 
Good soul! ina flutter of concern, she told me 
that that very room had been tenanted, for 
three long years, by an honest journeyman 
tailor, whose rent was regular as the Saturday ; 
she looked at me from head to heel, and said 
she hoped that all was right ; though I could 
perceive that she spoke in the very forlornness 
of the feeling. And after all, the woman had 
truth upon her side. Her tenant tailor had an 
allowed business ; was a recognised necessity by 
fallen man; was moreover one of a worshipful 
guild ; an artificer whose cunning administered 
to human pride; whose handiwork was all-in- 
all to worldly triumphs, For instance, what 
would be a coronation without a tailor? What 
would be man, left to nothing more than shcep- 
skins and parrots’ plumes? Hence, the wo- 
way, in her strong sense of the decencies of 
life, aeknowledged the vital use of the labourer 
of the needle; hence, when she learned that I 
only dealt in pen and ink, she looked upon me 
as a sort of vagabond conjuror; a white wizard, 
whose very money—if ever she saw it—might 
be of doubtful origin. Shillings got out of an 
inkstand, she could hardly look upon as good 
mint coin: and for this reason, she could not 
comprehend how any man, by mere pen, ink, 
and paper, could give value reccived for the 
ready cash. Now the tailor’s work was plain : 
a pair of breeches was a tangible thing; and 
spoke as it were common sense to the common 
sense of man and womankind. But author- 
ship! Alas, how small to the breeches was a 
tale in verse | ” 

“ Right, very right,” said the Oldest Inha- 
bitant. “I can remember in the days of 
my youth that people who dealt in pen and 
ink were made to live in a quarter of the city 
by themselves, for fear the rest of the inhabi- 
tants should catch their disorder. They were 
set apart, like folks in a fever. And it was 
good policy, that—very good. Notwithstand- 
ing, the disease would now and then spread. 
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Indeed, a few foolish people went so far as to 
say that some babics were born with it.” And 
here the Oldcst Inhabitant gave a soft, flute-like 
chuckle, and then was silent. 

“There I was, the born genius, as my beget- 
ters had averred,” said Cuttlefish, “with wit 
enough to turn the world, destitute, penniless. 
Can I cease to remember the blank, hopeless 
look, with which, for an hour and more, I sat 
for the first time gazing at the blank paper! 
Then I rose from my wooden chair, and ap- 
proached my chamber-window. I looked down 
into the street. There were coaches, and wag- 
gons, and drays, and carts—a thousand passing 
evidences of wealth aud commerce. They all 
belong to somebody, said I. There—I would 
fancy—goes a physician in his carriage to sell 
Latin promises of health; there, the merchant 
to his counting-house ; there, the lawyer to his 
office; there, too, a fellow cries rabbits; and 
there, at yonder eorner, sits an old woman 
vending pippins. Look where I will, I see no 
one who has not a wherewithal—a something 
to trade upon: real chattles, speaking to the 
dullest sense. And my stock in trade, thought 
I, with a despairing fall of the heart, is words ; 
mere syllables. Alas! in the humility of my 
soul, I would have exchanged my richest stock 
for the slippers hawked by an old Levite past 
my door. Man can understand the worth of 
shoe-lcather, when the best written foolscap 
shall be to him as waste-paper. Humbled by 
these thoughts, I returned to my chair; and 
again gazing on the barren shect, groaned with 
sorrow that I had been born the genius of my 
house. How I chided fate that had not made 
me like my brothers, dull fellows—tools ! ” 

“ Come to your story,” said the Hermit, im- 
patiently appealing to his tankard. “ What 
were the first doings of your maiden quill?” 

“ You shall hear,” said Cuttlefish. “1 know 
not how long+I sat with my skull clasped by 
my hands; trying with all my might to con- 
jwe my brains. However, I was at length 
aroused by a sharp knuckle rap at my door; 
which then opened, and a gentloman—as he 
appeared to me—of great dignity of manner, 
entered the room. Pray, Sir, I asked with 
growing confidence, for I saw the man could 
not be a bailiff, ‘To whom do I owe the honour 
of this visit ??” 

“© As for my name, Sir,’ replied the stranger, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘you know it well, 
though at present we will speak no further of 
it. You deal in pen and ink. I have a little 
job for you.’ Saying this, the stranger laid 
aside his cloak, and displayed a very beautiful 
court-suit of black. lis ruffles and cravat were 
of the most superb lace; and his finger bore a 
diamond, which shone like a little sun in the 
room, drawing my eye with it wherever it 
moved. He was in every respect most richly 





appointed, yet was there nothing in his bravery 
of the coxcomb. He must bea cabinet-minister, 
was my first belief; and then I thought, per- 
haps a quack-doctor.” 

“ Did you not ask his name?” inquired the 
Hermit. 

“Yes,” answered Cuttlefish; “but his first 
reply was only a smile, and a gentle shake of 
the head. Then he said, ‘Oh! never mind mv 
name—you have heard of me, who shall say 
how many times?’ Then he drew himself a 
chair, and took a seat by the fire, which, for 
lack of fuel, was fast dying in the grate. See- 
ing this, he took the ruin of a poker, for it was 
no more, in his hand, and asking, with the 
blandest smile—‘ Will you allow me?’ thrust 
it among the dying cinders. Instantancously 
they blazed up, casting a brilliant light through- 
out the room. ‘Bless me,’ I cried, ‘I thought 
the fire was out.’ Whereupon the stranger, 
with the same sweet yet strange smile, briefly 
remarked— Nothing like poking!” Then my 
visitor again looked melancholy—again was si- 
lent. At length, I observed— You said, Sir, 
something abont a job: of what character? 
A piece of large history—or merely a little bit 
of private scandal ?” 

“ «Not that—not that,’ said the stranger, 
with slight emotion. ‘I have suffered too much 
from the scandal of the world; have too keenly 
felt its wickedness to inflict it even upon a beg- 
gar. The truth is, I came here to hire you to 
pen my defence.’ 

«Alas, Sir!’ T cried, ‘what have you done?’ 
The stranger mercly shook his head, and drew a 
deep, deep sigh. ‘ With what are you charged?” 
I demanded. 

“ «With every thing,’ answered my visitor ; 
‘that is, with every thing which the world calls 
wicked.’ 

“ At these words, I leapt from my chair. 

“But, Sir, said the stranger, taking a 
handkerchief from his pocket, and passing it 
gently across his eyes, ‘but, Sir, though I do 
not wish to pass mysclf off as a pattern person, 
I am nevertheless cruelly slandered. Look 
here, Sir,’ and to my astonishment, my visitor 
drew a large folio from his coat-pocket. ‘ Be 
good enough to run your eye along that pas- 
sage.’ ; 

“T did so, and read as follows. ‘Thereupon 
the old woman, upon being questioned, confessed 
that the devil had appeared to her in the shape 
of a black cat; that he promised her power over 
all things ; and upon such promise, she became @ 
witch. This happened at eleven at night, on the 
24th of October, in the year i 

« «Now, Sir,’ said the stranger, ‘I am pre- 
pared to show the falsehood of every syllable of 
the old woman’s story.’ 

«You prove?’ I cried; and then it imme- 
diately came into my mind that the unhappy 
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gentleman was lunatic; and that it was his pe- 
culiar disorder—dreadful malady !—to believe 
himself no other than the Wicked One. Or, 
pehaps, thought I, he may be some poor hypo- 
chondriacal creature, who will be Beelzebub, 
and nobody else. I have heard of folks think- 
ing themselves into tea-pots—of insisting upon 
lowering themselves to mean and base vessels ; 
with this man, the disease may have worked 
ambitiously. Hence, poor creature! he may 
be a demon in his, own conceit ; and, for atime, 
it may be humane to humour him. ‘Then, 
Sir, I said to my visitor, ‘there is no truth in 
the old gentlewoman’s story? You were not 
bargaining with the witch on the night of —’ 

«*T can prove an alibi,’ cried the stranger, 
with some vehemence. ‘On that very night, 
I was closeted with a certain minister of state, 
whose name, by the way, I must beg leave to 
suppress—making a bargain between him and 
a noble duke, for a vacant Garter. And yet, 
Sir, you must remark the grossness of the libel ; 
it is therein written that I appeared as a black 
cat; that I visited a wretched old crone ina 
miserable, degrading disguise, as though 
ashamed of myself. Infamous scandal, Sir! 
I tell you, at that very time I was in my own 
person talking tq one of the first men of the 
land; to a man of wealth and education; to 
one who had taken all sorts of honours at col- 
lege; to one whose eloquence would lead away 
senates captive ; whose keen logic would split 
hairs as a bill-hook would split logs. It was 
with him, Sir—with him, the noble and enlight- 
ened—that I was chatting the whole of the 
night ; and yet it is set down in that folio that 
I was wasting precious time, and forgetting 
what was due to myself—by masquerading it 
with some mumpish haridan as a black cat. 
Upon my word,’ said the stranger, with a look 
of injury—‘if men affect to despise my prin- 
ciples, they might respect my taste. The truth 
is, they commit all sorts of shameful deeds, and 
then lay the temptation upon my shoulders, 
Be it murder, or be it the robbery of a hen- 
roost, Iam called the wicked instigator of the 
enormity ; when the assassin and the thief had 
nobody but themselves to thank for the evil 
doing. It is, Sir, upon this point that I wish 
the aid of your pen to set me right with the 
world.’ ; 

“Tt is clear, thought I, the man ismad. Poor 
fellow! But I’ll hear his story out.” 

“Took here, Sir’ said he, and again he 
dived into his coat pocket; again he pulled 
forth another large folio. ‘ Read this,’ he said. 

“Obediently, I took the volume, and read the 
passage to which the stranger’s finger pointed ; 
it ran thus—‘ Furthermore it was a common 
report that when any gentleman or lord came 
to see the Lord of Orne, they were entertained 
(as they thought) very honourably, being served 
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with all sorts of dainty fare and exquisite 
dishes, as if he had not spared to make them 
the best cheer that might be. But at their de- 
parture they that thought themselves well re- 
freshed found their stomachs empty, and almost 
pined for want of food, having neither eaten 
nor drank anything, save in imagination only ; 
and it is to be thought that their horses fared 
no better than their masters. It happened one 
day that a certain lord being departed from 
his house, one of his men having left something 
behind, returned to the castle, and entering 
suddenly into the hall where they dined a little 
before, he espied a monkey beating very sorely 
the master of the house that had feasted them 
of late! And there be others that say that he 
hath been seen through the chink of a door 
lying on a table upon his belly, and a monkey 
scourging him very strangely; to whom he 
should say,—Let me alone—let me alone; wilt 
thou always torment me thus? 

“Now, Sir,’ said the stranger, with a 
piteous look, ‘you at once apprehend the 
monkey—you know for whom “eis intended ?’” 

“Tt is no difficult matter to guess,’ said I. 

“Upon my honour,’ said the stranger, ris- 
ing from his seat, and speaking with difficulty 
from emotion, ‘upon my honour, whatever may 
have been the parts I have acted, I never yet 
appeared as amonkey ; never, Sir; the accusa- 
tion is only one of the ten thousand falsehoods 
about me that men have invented to disguise 
the wicked deeds of their own free spirits. I 
ask, wherefore monkey? What should I have 
gained by so base, so low a disguise? Besides, 
why should I have taken the trouble to visit the 
Lord of Orne? Would it not have been more 
reasonable to wait until his lordship came to 
me? 

“ Poor fellow! again I thought—he is very 
mad indeed !’” 

“Look here, again, Sir,’ sai the stranger, 
and he took another, a smaller book, from his 
pocket. ‘Read here: more scandal.’ ” 

“Taking the volume from his hand, I read 
as follows: ‘There was a conjuror at Salzburg, 
that vaunted that he could gather all the ser- 
pents within half a mile round about into a 
ditch, and feed them and bring them up there; 
and being about the experiment, behold the old 
and grand serpent came in the while, which 
whilst the conjuror thought by the force of his 
charms to make it enter into the ditch among 
the rest, he set upon and enclosed him round 
about like a girdle so strongly, that he drew 
the conjuror into the ditch with him, where he 
miserably died.’ 

“ «The fellow’s foot slipped,’ said the stranger. 
‘May I die for ever if I had any hand in it— 
and then for the story of the serpent—but 
never mind; please to look at this.’ With this 
the stranger took another folio from his pocket. 
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Opening it upon the table, he pointed to a 
paragraph, and in the mildest voice, said ‘Lege.’ 
I obeyed. 

“ «Tt was, in truth, a very lamentable spec- 
tacle that happened to the Governor of Macon, 
a magician whom the Devil snatched up in 
dinner-while, and hoisted aloft, carrying him 
three times about the town of Macon in the 
presence of many beholders, to whom he cried 
in this manner—Help! help! my friends! 
so that the whole town stood amazed thereat. 
Yea, and the remembrance of this strange acci- 
dent sticketh at this day fast in the minds of 
all the inhabitants of the country; and they 
say that this wretch, having given himself to 
the Devil, provided himself with store of holy 
bread, which he always carried about with him, 
thinking thereby to cheat him; but, in truth, 
it served him in no stead, as his end declared.’ 

“What think you of that?’ asked the 
stranger. ‘ Do you mark the folly, the useless 
labour they put uponme? Why should I have 
taken the trouble of carrying the Governor 
three times about the town, when I had but to 
wait patiently for him—to bide my time, as you 
worldly people say—and he must have found 
me? Besides, what an ass does the scandal- 
monger make me? Is it likely that I should 
so forget my own interest as to make so public 
an example of my victim? Was that the way, 
think you, to draw. other folks in? But there, 
there is the blundering of the chroniclers. 
Now, they call me all sorts of names to show 
my cunning ; and now they make me do tricks 
that would disgrace a fool. Why can’t they be 
consistent ?’ 

“ Yes; the poor man is certainly mad, again 
and again I said to myself; though, to confess 
the truth, when I saw him dive his hands into 
his pockets, and draw from them huge folios, I 
did, despite of myself, feel a strange fear—a 
creeping terror. 

«© Read here!’ he cried; ‘’tis, I know, a 
well-known story; yet read it, that I may, as 
your law-makers have it, explain.’ 

“ Obediently I read. 

“© Cornelius Agrippa, a great student in 
magic, and a man Toth famous by his own 
works and others’ report for his necromancy, 
went always accompanied with the Devil in the 
similitude of a black dog. But when his time 
of death drew near, and he was urged to re- 
pentance, he took off the enchanted collar from 
the dog’s neck, and sent him away with these 
terms,—Get thee hence, thou cursed beast, 
which hast utterly destroyed me. And the dog 
was never after seen.’ 

««What think you of that?’ asked the 
stranger, with a slight sneer. ‘ Why there 
never was a greater flam. I knew Cornelius 
Agrippa very well.’ 

“ € Indeed!’ I cried, with increasing uneasi- 
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ness, which nevertheless I endeavoured to con" 
ceal. ‘What sort of a man may he have 
been?’ 

«¢ An excellent person; and for his dog— 
poor, faithful creature, it was the very fidelity 
of the animal that made him suspected by the 
hard-judging world: it was his very excellence 
that drew the scandal down upon him. The 
dog was incorruptible, and therefore, said men, 
the Devil was in him.’ 

“© And you knew Cornelius Agrippa?’ I 
ventured again to ask. 

«That is, answered the stranger, ‘I wanted 
to know him. I knew his worldly miseries ; I 
knew the contempt and lies that were visited 
upon him. I knew him, an outcast from his 
fellows, spurned, hated by them; yet with a 
stout and constant spirit working for the lasting 
delights of those who persecuted him. Iknew 
all this ; and then, indeed, I tempted him, asI 
have tempted others of his tribe, with ease, 
with wealth, with all the sounding, hollow mu- 
sic of the world; but Cornelius laughed at me 
and my promises ; took his staff, whistled to his 
dog, and trudged securely about the world, 
though at every footstep its dwellers would have 
stoned him. To be sure 1 had this delight ; I 
found that his dog had brought a bad name 
upon his master: that was something.’ 

“ € Poor Cornelius!’ cried I. 

“ Nay,’ said the stranger, ‘ not for the evil 
that it did to Cornelius, but to those who re- 
viled and hunted him. Do you not see—I 
know the truth—that the malice garnered in 
the souls of the persecutors is of more worth to 
me than the suffering of the persecuted? On 
one hand, I have wickedness and folly working 
in ten thousand hearts—that is sin by whole- 
sale. Think you, when the m: roasts at 
the stake, that it is his pains I delight in? No: 
it is the rejoicing of the men who have doomed 
him to the fate; it is the ferocious happiness of 
the multitude that makes my delight—it is—’ 

“TI started from the stranger, who, recalled 
to himself by my agitation, mildly said—‘ To 
return to Cornelius Agrippa. To the last 
he rejected my friendship ; and though it has 

assed from mouth to mouth among men that 
ie and I did business together, it is not the 
truth. With his stout heart he spurned me ; 
and so, I confess it, out of pure spite I con- 
trived to fasten a bad name upon his black 
dog.’ 

“ ¢ Poor malice, indeed,’ I cried. 

“ «Why, yes,’ said the stranger ; ‘but it has 
served its purpose: and, happily for my inte- 
rest, there are few men—I mean the men in 
advance of the millions—who, by the beautiful 
falsehood of the world, have not all of them 
been charged with black dogs of some sort.’ 
Saying this, the stranger lightly laughed. 

* ¢ And now, Sir, may I ask your precise bu- 
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siness with me,’ I asked, all the while feeling 
that I was closeted with a madman ; though at 
the same time not unvisited by strange thoughts, 
which, however thick and fast they came, I 
strove to master. 

“ « Have patience,’ said the stranger, ‘let me 
first supply you with your matcrials.’ 

“ Hereupon, the stranger, fast as he could, 
dipped both hands into his pockets, drawing 
therefrom folios, quartos—in truth, books of 
all dimensions, dropping them upon the ground, 
fast as hail-stones. As volume after volume 
fell, my blood became colder and colder, my 
hair stood up like wire; I sat in my chair, mo- 
tionless as though caught in a trap. With 
every moment, I became more and more as- 
sured that I was giving audience to something 
supernatural, if not to the great fiend himself. 
In my confused horror, I asked myself, is he a 
doomed bookseller ?—and then there was a re- 
markable intelligence in his face that gave no 
warranty of such belief. At length, he seemed 
to have emptied his pockcts, and stood up to 
the shoulders amid a heap of volumes. 

« At last, I was able to stammer, ‘And do 
all those books contain something about you?” 

«©All; and ten thousand thousand more,’ 
answered the fiend, for it was he, indecd. ‘It 
has still been the trick, the injustice of man, to 
shuflle off the rascalitics of his nature upon my 
shoulders. For thousands of ycars have I 
borne this injustice; but I will no longer en- 
dure with meckness the sins that really and 
truly belong to man himself. I will no longer 
be made the stupid, blundering hero of his 
fireside tales; no longer be turned into all 
shapes, foolish, base, and contemptible, to ex- 
cuse his ends. No: though, to confess it, I 
hate printer’s ink as I hate the glory of the sun, 
nevertheless I will, I must, fight man with his 
own dirty missiles ; and will, therefore, print a 
book. It is, I am aware, a miserable strait to 
be reduced to,—a condition I little dreamt of 
when I was wont to dodge John Gutenburg 
about the streets of Mentz, and now and then 
stand beneath his eaves listing the first creak- 
ings of his virgin press. I little thought that 
I should be brought to this pass; but so it is: 
my best weapon is now a fine, bold type. I 
have chosen you’—and here the fiend gave the 
nod of a patron— to do my work.’ 

«With much labour did I assure the fiend 
that I was wholly unworthy of the distinction. 
‘Why. not take the job to some experienced 
quill?” 

" « €No,’ answered the fiend, ‘I would rather 
entrust mysclf to your simplicity. You are 
yet obscure, unknown; and will for a time be 
docile: I say for atime, for when the book shall 
have won you a reputation, you will be as inso- 
lent and as mumanageable as the rest of them. 
Ilow many authors have I in my time sect up! 
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and how shamefully have they rewarded me!’ 
Here the fiend ran over a bead-roll of names 
from Faustus to-——but no matter, making out 
a strong case of thanklessness against one and 
all of them. ‘Now you,’ he said, ‘ will, 1 doubt 
not, finish what I want before you are quite 
spoiled. Here, as I said,’ and he looked at the 
mountain of volumes, ‘are a few of your mate- 
rials. I will, as you proceed, bring you more.’ 

“T shuddered as I glanced at the crushi 
heap of books. ‘A few of the sstenalel | 
cried; ‘ why, ’twill take me a life to go through 
them; for, to say the truth, I am a slow 
reader.” 

“©Youw’ll find the labour nothing,’ said the 
fiend, ‘for I have doubled down the leaves at 
all the strong bits of scandal, and have pencilled 
my refutation in the margin. All that will be 
wanted from you, will be to put the matter 
into nice, clear English, fit even for families. 
I could do it myself, but truly, I am not confi- 
dent as to the purity of my language. I know 
something of all tongues, to be sure, quite well 
enough to speak; but not, I fear, to write. I 
was once very well skilled in the dead tongues, 
but, for want of practice, I feel myself now 
and then at fault in them. My Coptic is quite 
gone; but I have contrived to kecp up my 
Hebrew talking with the stock-jobbers and 
money-lenders.’ ‘ 

«And pray,’ I ventured to ask, ‘what is 
your favourite language of all the modern? 

“«T talk a great deal of French; indeed, 
without vanity, I may say it—I think I have 
the true Parisian accent. "Not that I have had 
cause to negleet my English—oh, dear no; I 
talk much English, and let me tell you, to some 
of the very highest people. I know, the pre- 
judice runs that I delight in low company; 
that my especial haunts are alleys, cellars, 
filthy places that even make me stop my nose 
to think of them. -Having an interest in all 
human life, I certainly do at times visit such 
places, but I am just as often—nay, oftener— 
to be found in boudoirs, in statesmen’s closets, 
and royal drawing-roonis. But to business. 
You will immediately get on with your work, 
and the fiend pointed to the work. 

“Upon my soul,’ I cricd with vehemence, 
‘I had rather you took it somewhere else; I 
shall make nothing of it; you'll only suffer m 
my hands.’ 

“© But, look here,’ said the fiend; and open- 
ing a volume where a leaf was turned, he read 
as follows :—‘ The poor child, possessed by the 
Devil, vomited nothing but bits of glass and 
crooked pins, and died at midnight.’ ‘ Observe 
my note upon this,’ said the fiend; ‘at the 
very time I am set down as doing this mischief 
upon some babe or suckling, I was—here I 
have written it—supping with Pope Leo the 
Tenth. And so throughout, You will find 
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IMMORTALITY OF LOVE. 


that my defence consists in a round of alidis. 
You will find—and it is in such spirit that I 
wish you to enforce the lesson—that what men 
falsely, fraudfully, foolishly, call the instigation 
of the Devil, the temptation of the Devil, the 
prompting of the Devil, the work of the Devil, 
is no other than the antics of their own foolish, 
stubborn, headlong passion. It is thus the 
repentant pickpocket vows that ’twas I who 
crooked his finger for the theft—the murderer 
swears ’twas I who gave him his weapon—the 
adulterer, that ’twas I who burned in his veins 
and made him spirit off his neighbour’s wife. 
All lies—all wilful hypocrisy, fathered upon me, 
who am determined to put up with the calumny 
no longer; and for this reason, I shall be just 
as sure of those who do a wrong, as if I bore 
the shame of tempting them to theiniquity. I 
shall have them still, with the proper credit of 
their ¢oming to me unpressed, uninvited. 
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Therefore, you will immediately, from these” 
and from the other books I will bring you, 
write my defence.’ 

«Will you have it in a folio? I faintingly 
asked. 

“«Certainly not,’ said the fiend; ‘a small 
pocket book for my money. Let me sce ; pro- 
perly condensed ’twill make two nice volumes. 
I shall pay you handsomely. I will give you a 
hundred guincas for the work.’ ” 


« And pray,” asked the Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
“ did you ever write the book ?” 

“Never,” said Cuttlefish with emphasis, 
“ never wrote a single line.” 

“ And why not ?” inquired the sage. 

“ Because, would you believe it,” cried Cut- 
tlefish with a roaring laugh, “because the Devil 
was ass enough to pay me fifty guineas for the 
work in‘advance.” 


IMMORTALITY OF LOVE. 


BY Wma. H. DIXON. 


Love is immortal. ’Tis a narrow thought 

To deem that Love is but a child of carth; 

Vitality, from perishable things ; 

A sweetness, gushing from decay and death, 

To lend a charm to ruin; rank unbelief ! 

Love is the very light of heaven, which cleaves 

The thunder-cloud that darkens o'er the earth, 

And brings bright promise of a better world 

Unto the yearning heart: lets free 

The enfranchised spirit from the thrall of clay ; 

Sere Tightning- kes through the vast chain of 
eing + 

Crowding, from all eternity, on man 

The consciousness of Immortality. 


Recall the feeling of thine early youth, 

When Love came, like a messenger from heaven, 
To robe all things in beauty: how the mind 

Leapt heaven-ward with a new-born sense of power, 
And thought sprang upward from the inmost soul, 
Wordless, yet eloquent ; for the deep sense 

Of thine own greatness made thee dumb with awe. 
Love makes this life a serious thing. The true— 
The high-souled lover's face is veiled with thought ; 
Yet ’tis not sadness, but a joy, so great 

Tongue cannot utter it, or words express : 

Sweet hopes and feelings, budding inwardly, 
Attract the spirit from the outer world, 

To that which is within: remember, too, 

How rich in beauty grew all common things, 


In which, till then, thine uncreating eye 
Perceived no loveliness : how the sky 

Grew brighter as thine eye went piercing through 
To the Eternal Presence; and the earth, 

With a sad, sweet, and fascinating aspect, 

Smiled ever in thy face; and then, 

Thou recognisedst in the rolling surge, 

And in the waving of the forest trees, 

And in the bursting of the thunder-cloud, 
Chords in the music of the universe. 


Hast thou ne’er sat, with beauty-loving heart, 

Beneath the fascination of an eye 

That made thee feel immortal? Touched a hand, 

Whose subtle influence lifted thee from earth, 

And shot a deathless feeling through thy frame? 

Ne’er listened to the magic of a voice, 

Which music’s soul enshrined, till thou, 

In very luxury, hast closed thine eyes, 

And dreamt that heaven and earth had passed 
away, ; 

And and de swept the bright and spiritual forms 

Whose very life is music? This a dream! 

This is the bright reality of things ; 

And what thou call'’st existence is the dream ; 

A wild, a fiery, and a fitful dream, 

From which love wakes us to a brighter world. 

Existence is a still, unquickened seed, 

On which Love sheds its germinating heat, 

And Immortality grows out of Life. 


A DEFENCE 


DOUBILESS THE BEST INTENTIONS, ADVISED HIM TO RELINQUISH THE PURSUIT OF POETRY. 


a 
And can it be an unknown voice should find 
A needful cause to advocate the part 
Of those who dedicate their time and mind 
To set their words to music from the heart ? 
Can there be those who would the taste repress 
Which wells from out the deep mines of the soul? 
Would they forbid the tuneful mind possess 
A love which elevates and fires the whole? 
In shape of action, poetry was bliss: 
The conduct of the world before the time 
When sin had forced avenging God dismiss 
Those who destroyed His pocsy by crime. 
We judge what Eden was, for Nature, kind, 
Has bid its fragments lovely earth yet fill; 
The spirit of the first created mind 
In form of poetry is with us still. 
When love and virtue leave the hearts of men, 
Then poetry will cease—but not till then. 


I 

Yet specious are the arguments they use; 

“Write politics,” they urge, ‘“they’re more in 

vogue— 

Besides, you’ll get well paid for hard abuse, 

And proving each you differ from a rogue. 
Or Essays write, best suited to the time, 

Put sober sense in sober prose,” they say : 
But are not finest Essays found in rhyme, 

The best instruction in the smoothest lay ? 
“Then turn a novelist, or what you please, 

But pray you write not in the measured line ; 
We do assure you, with much greater ease, 

Readers in prose find out the thought divine. 
If you’re no judge, become philologist ; 

If you are farcical, oy tragedy ; 
If you are dull, set up for humorist ; 

But, if you can, indite not poetry. 
In short, make money by your pen and brain— 
The test of merit is the sum you gain.” 


11. 
Oh! those who would forbid the poet's theme, 
Know not the deep enchantment they would kill. 
And was it merely some light passing dream ? 
There is a sweet enjoyment in it still. 
But 'tis no dream ; the poet's shifts and turns 
Call forth his heart’s and mind’s best energies. 
And while with bright imagining one burns, 
The other chastens, moulds, and modifies. 
Scclusion’s nursling, Contemplation—brings 
A knowledge quite distinct from learning’s store ; 
And though ’tis said it comes on Fancy’s wings, 
The mind gains much, the loving heart yet more. 
Scholastic learning he indeed must seek, 
That all his thoughts in words exact be dress’d. 
Without research, his diction will be weak ; 
Conception good, is bad, if ill expressed. 
Give him your aid, the poet needs it well : 
Uphold, encourage, urge him to excel. 


FOR POETS. 
BY AGNOSTOS. 
THE FOLLOWING LINES WERE SUGGESTED BY THE DESIRE OF A YOUNG FRIEND TO REPLY TO THOSE WHO, WITH, 


Iv. 
His destined path, I know, is often strewed 

With stern impediments, as well as flowers ; 
And that the fairest way is oftimes rude, 

That sweet and bitter are the poet’s hours. 
His mind, alas! too sensitive, e’er feels 

Both pain and pleasure in extreme degree ; 
But most the latter, when his heart reveals 

It’s pent-up thoughts in verbal melody. 
The soft £olian lutes, their echoes pour 

In strains of sweetness or discordance rude, 
According to the wind which sweeps them o’er ; 

Now almost dissonant, now calm, subdued. 
So is the poet’s mind; as gently strung, 

As quickly vibrates to each breath it feels ; 
But if with sterner blasts its chords are wrung, 

Unlike’the harp, its anguish it conceals.’ 
Of sweetful tones would you deprive the lute? 
Then bid the poet’s minstrelsy be mute. 


v. 

The streamlet mirrors the o’erclouded sky, 

And glasses, too, the deep unspotted blue. 
Had you the means, you sure would not deny, 

The brook its best-loved reflex of the two? 
The birds, in spring, are voluble with song, 

In winter they are mute and comfortless. 
You surely would not willingly prolong 

The season bleak, and filch Spring’s loveliness? 
When air is heavy with the passing cloud, 

The lark remains upon the shelt'ring ground ; 
But bright again, he soars and sings aloud, 

And wakes the firmament with jocund sound. 
But yet forbid his joyful song on lope 

Forbid him soar upon his happy wing— 
Forbid the streamlet to reflect the sky— 

Forbid the birds their melody in spring: 
Forbid it all, ere you forbid the lay— 
The heart's religion is its poesy. 


VI. 
Thus, then, in brief wouldI to those appeal _ 
Whose wish or will can guide the tender mind. 
If you perceive its nature is to feel, 
Oh! urge it not o’er paths uncouth, unkind! 
If you, indeed, its qualities can kill, 
Why, then, consid'ring how much this life 
Will give him in return for all your skill, 
’Tis well to harden him to bear its strife. 
But credit me, the current stemm’d will stay 
The while accumulates the needful force 
To burst its trammels, then pursues its way 
With strength augmented for its destined course. 
Thus, as you cannot change the Poct's heart, 
To you is left one solitary choice,— 
Give him your help, and all you can impart, 
To aid his step, and to exalt his voice. 
The Poet without virtue is the shade, 
By words to semblance of the substance made. 


BOWIE, AND OTHER KNIVES, 
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UnsPaRINGLY as Bro- 
ther Jonathan has been 
taunted by his Britisher 
creditors, Sydney Smith 
and all, on the subject of 
his mercantile blunder 
touching the doctrine of 
“ repudiation,” which 
“wasn’t smart no how 
at all,” neither “ genuine 
shaving” nor “ Yankey- 
ing” shewing no neat mercantile swindling, but 
only common ignorant filching; taunted, more- 
over, with his smarting reputation, which has left 
him without the means of “ buying a sword” to 
avenge himself; we seriously wonder that he has not 
long ago called out his Britisher antagonist to a con- 
test with the choice weapon of his national chivalry— 
the Bowie Knife—which has so often closed a sena- 
torial harangue on the floor of Congress. Paragraphs 








have often appeared in 
the English seen, taken 
from American journals, 
in which this mysterious 
implement played the 
premier réle, and, in the 
days of our ignorance, 
great was our awe at 
every fresh allusion to 
it. Knife spoke for it- 
self, but Bowie? There 
was Anglo-Saxon antiquity in the very sound! Was 
it a Runic term for some heroic weapon wrought by 
the gnomes of the elder Northmen re We searched 
Wheaton’s History, but the American historian made 
no mention of his national weapon, and our curiosity 
was left unsatisfied. Fresh accounts of the feats per- 
formed by this wondrous weapon served. only to sti- 
mulate us still further. The fatal results frequently 
recorded suggested its being an admirable substitute 
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for the bayonet of our troops; and in an excess of un- 
governable patriotism and curiosity, we resolved to 
cross “ the cod preserves,” and see with our own 
eyes. 
yvanded in New York, from a Yankee pedlar we 
preaned the information that no such “ notions” as 
owie Knives existed in those parts, but, in the South 
and West, they were “as thick as hasty pooden.” 

We travelled south to Washington. It was ap- 
proaching Congress-time, and we took up our quar- 
ters at “ Goby’s,” occupying one of five hundred 
beds, waited on by blacks, and performing our bodily 
functions at exact times—eating, drinking, and trying 
to sleep at the sound of a bell. a 

At length came the great day. The session of 
Congress commenced. The wise men and cunning 
men from ‘“ down-east” poured in by stage an 
steamer, cheapening their ‘ board” by bargaining in 
knots for the whole session. And in came the Rough- 
men and Rowdies from the “ far west,” some with 
light waggons and spans of horses, others by steamer, 
and others on horseback, choosing for their quarters 
the boarding-houses where the ‘“ handsomest gals” 
were “ fixed,” without regard to cost. And little 
time was lost by the legislators in voting themselves 
travelling expenses, and their daily four dollars. 

“Tarnation godd trade, Mister. Twenty-eight 
dollars per week, board for four, and send home linen 
to wash to the down-east farms, by Uncle Sam’s 
mails, in despatch Bags, franked gratis.” 

The Americans are certainly men of business! 

The speeches in Congress are to be remarked for 
their great freedom from conventionality. The mem- 
bers mostly spoke out their thoughts, not always 
their minds. Those deficient in this respect made 
ample amends in a quantity of words.* But the 
whole of the national business might have been trans- 
acted at a much cheaper rate if it had been put up to 
public contract at piecework. So business-like a peo- 
ple as the Americans will ultimately come to the 
same conclusion. We see no reason why they should 
not “ shave” their members as well as their creditors, 
always supposing it to be done in the legitimate way 
of “smart shaving,” and not by vulgar picking of 
pockets ! 

Things were getting dull, when one day our 

boarders came back from the “ Capitol,” with looks 
as keen as so many eagles. The agitation was com~ 
mencing, which subsequently led to the “ nullifica- 
tion” question, when South C'lina threatened to “call 
out” the Union. All tongues seemed loosened as 
though a new Babel had begun. South and west 
were for going to war with North and East. The 
“ horse-alligators” were neigh-roaring, the “ yellow 
flowers of the forest’? burning like brimstone, and 
vainly trying to extinguish themselves with “ slings, 
juleps, antifogmatics, and coblers.” 
Pts Support our home manufactures with patriot 
spirit,” said the ‘ down-eastérs,” adding, in an 
under-tone, “ or else we guess our mills will be at a 
discount.” 

 Can’t support our nigger slaves without cheap 
clothes and stores for them,” joined the “ far-west- 
ers” and southrons ; “ patriotism and prosperity must 
go together.” : 
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* There are members of ofher assemblies not wanting in this 
quality.—Epiror. 


KNIVES. 


“ Compensation for our mills to be thrown out of 
use by the competition of the Britishers,” replied the 
* down-eastets.” * 

« Settle that with the Union,” answered the “ far- 
westers.” ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo! hurrah !” 

“ Free trade for ever.” 

*« Governor Hayne’s the ticket, and no mistake.”’ 

« Liberty for white men and slavery for niggers.” 

“ Cotton up and stores down!” 

The “ far-westers” carried all their own way as 
far as vociferation went, and literally “crowed” down 
their antagonists, but a “ down-easter” M.C. whis- 
pered to me privately: 

“ Webster will shave Clay, I guess. Down east 
we never brag of a bargain beforehand.” 

More and more intense grew the squabble, and the 
debates in the Capitol became very unconventional. 
Somchow the “ down-easters” contrived to sow strife 
between the “ southerners” and the “ far-westers,” 
and my “ down-easter’ M.C. said to me, with a 
chuckle, which nothing. could have raised to a 
laugh— 

“ Didn’t I tell ye so, Mister 2” 


“ © Wide-awake down-easters, © 
No-mistake down-easters, 
Old Massachusets will carry the day!’ ” 


One day a Rowdie boarder told me to be on the 
look out for “a smart scrimmage,” for Mr. South 
was going to whup, flog, and cowskin Mr. West, 
who could ‘¢ whup fis own weight in wild cats.” 

“ Where was this to take place ?” 

* On the floor of Congress.” 

Dreadfully crowded that day was the semi-circular 
gallery which looks down on the arena, and the cu- 
riosity was as great as though it had been a show of 
Roman gladiators. Up rose the member for 
and made a speech at_ the member for , who, 
after a certain interval, was up too, and calling his 
antagonist “ a tarnation liar.” 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo!” shouted one of his retainers 
in the gallery, while the Speaker called to order. As 
the opponents were on opposite sides of the house, 
and looked very mischievous, the other members be- 
gan to clear out of their line, lest they might get a 
chance share of the “ whupping.” Their hands were 
in their pockets, seeking for effective weapons, to the 
manifest delight of the gallery occupants and those 
in safe places, but, luckily, the authority of the 
Speaker revailed, and they were overpowered and 
forced to be reconciled till some more convenient time. 

The gallery was emptied in sullen discontent on 
the part of its occupants, who started up the Penn- 
_sylvanian Avenue, venting their remarks. One man 
particularly attracted our attention. He was over six 
feet in height, athletic and square shouldered, but lank 
in the loins. There was no lack of intellectual vigour 
in his countenance, which was handsome and frank, 
though with a savage expréssion about the mouth. 
His complexion was light, and his age about thirty 
c His clothing much like a scaman’s, just 
landed from a voyage, and wishing to cut a 
figure in long shore-clothes. A gilt-buttoned blue 
coat, new and yet ill-used, short at the cuffs and 
tight round the collar, a ready-made affair. A yellow 
waistcoat, dog’s-earcd at the collar, and ready to 
burst over his broad chest. A shirt, none of the 
whitest, surmounted by a muslin neckerchief, evi- 
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dently an incumbrance, worn as an offering to “re- 
spectability.” Trousers of drab cloth, tight and 
rather short, while his boots maintained a kind of 
struggle in their own leather as to whether they 
should look greased or blacked. His hat was very 
high-crowned, full-napped, and unbrushed. He had. 
8 considerable weight of metal hanging from his 
waist in the form of watch-appendages ; and gloves, 
rather for show than use, were flapping in his brown 
hand. As he strode along he overtook another person, 
shorter but more athletic than himself, clad in a suit 
of black, whose externals indicated an Englishman 
rather than an American, perhaps a diplomatist. 
Gaining a sight of his countenance, the impression 
was instantly removed. 

A dark sallow complexion, oval face, deep eyes, 
bold forehead, large mouth, and wiry black hair, 
seemed to adjudge his composition in equal portions 
to the Spanish, Indian, French, and English races, 
but assuredly no touch of the vilified nigger, indi- 
cated by any approach to mirth or hilarity. The 
man had never laughed in his life. Perfect coolness 
seemed to mark a malignant and revengeful disposi- 
tion, quiet as the snake and as fatal. 

“‘Halloo! Doctor Gordon, I guess South is saved 
from a tarnation flogging by the Speaker!” 

“That's your opinion, Mr. Houston; but mine is, 
that West would have found more than his match. 
You’d have had to seek another member in Arkan- 
sas, and will have yet ; I guess South’s a better man 
than West; I should like to see them turned out in 
the streets of Savannah.” 

“T’ve a notion I'd whip him myself pretty hand- 
some, Doctor. When was a Georgian townsman 
able to stand up against a real woodsman ?”” 

“Why, whenever they have tried. There a’int a 
Savannah shopkeeper but would flog any woodsman 
amongst you, perhaps, barring rifles, at long shot 
and cover.” 

«‘What, man to man?” 

“Yes, man to man. Cock-a-doodle-doo !’’ 

“Do you mean to say that you, Doctor Gordon, 


are able to stand up against me, Jack Houston, . 


rough and tumble?” 

“Try me, if you dare,” replied the Doctor; “and 
see whether Georgia or Missouri is the best man.” 

“ Hurrah for Missouri!” was the reply ; and 
throwing down his own hat, he knocked off the Doc- 
tor’s hat as a challenge. 

The sallow complexion of the Georgian grew deadly 
white as he retreated three paces, and drawing a 
pistol, with several barrels, from his side pocket, 
took deliberate aim at Houston. He jumped on one 
side, and the ball only grazed his arm. Seeing the 
Doctor re-cock his pistol, he fairly ran off the ground, 
telling the bystanders he would soon be back. 

Ere long he returned with a rifle in his hand, and 
a pair of pistols in his waistband. When within a 
hundred paces, he took aim at the Doctor, and fired; 
but the latter dodged behind the trees, and escaped. 
Ere he could reload, the Doctor rushed towards him, 
and discharged a second barrel, which wounded him 
in the thigh. Throwing down his rifle, Houston 
fired a‘ pistol at the Doctor, and missed. A third 
shot from the Doctor struck his side, and, rushing up, 
Houston fired his remaining pistol, the ball of which 
struck the Doctor’s weapon from his hand, without 
wounding him. The Doctor then drew a glittering 
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weapon from his breast, while Houston drew one 
from his coat pocket, and they closed. 

"No mistake there!” cried one of the bystanders. 
‘There go the tools that never miss fire !”” 

The arm of Houston was raised, and a huge gash, 
streaming with blood, marked the cheek of the Doc- 
tor, but Houston fell to rise no more. The weapon 
of the Doctor had severed his bowels. Tieing a 
handkerchief round his face, the Doctor fled from the 
ee a malignant gleam from his eyes announcing 

at his antagonist’s wound was mortal. 

We rushed up to assist the wounded man, binding 
a handkerchief round him. 

“It’s no use, stranger,” he said; “the varmint 
has finished me, as sure as though he had pisoned 
me with his stuff. But this is kind of you; I’ve 
cnough money at the Hotel to bury me, and I'll give 
you my Bowie Knife as a remembrance.” 

A plank was procured, and the wounded man was 
borne to the Hotel. He lived about two hours, dur- 
ing which time he was visited by a great number of 
persons, with whom he talked as unconcernedly as 
though he were about to recover. The knife of the 
Doctor, who slew him, had been left on the ground, 
and was brought to him. He looked at it carefully, 
and called one of the lookers-on to him. 

“Killed with an Injun weapon after all; not a 
mark on it. Now, I’ve a notion, that Doctor kills 
people in the dark, without notice. I suppose I’ve 
best claim to it, as it finished me: so I'll leave it to 
you, Job; and if ever you gct on the tracks of that 
Doctor, perhaps you'll think of me some time or 
other. iy own knife belongs to this stranger, who 
was the first to help me.” 

They were both remarkable weapons: that of 
Houston was a blade some seven inches in length, 
broad, and gradually tapering to a strong sharp 

joint ; the edge was sharp, and the back very thick ; 
Pat several inches towards the point were ground 
away, so that it was double-edged. (Fig. 1.) It had 
a handle of common yellow horn, and a cross-guard 
of silver, with a sheath of red morocco garnished 
in silver. On the blade, near the hilt, was engraved, 
in an oval, 


XNIVES. 
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‘ The weapon of Dr. Gordon had a blade nine inches 
in length and two inches broad, double-edged, and 
the edges curving till they met in a sharp point ; the 
back was very strong, and it was not unlike a spear- 
head deprived of its angles. One of the party quaintly 
denominated it “a beaver tail.” The haft was of 
black horn, very light made, and formed to a shape 
to fit the hand. The blade was well polished and 
perfectly sharp, but without any maker's name. It 
was altogether the most formidable weapon I ever 
saw for close quarters, strong enough to transpierce 
a rib, and sharp enough to cut through a bale of 
cotton; while the form was that adapted to inflict 
the most fatal gash with the least effort. As the 
legatee, Job, said, “It would go slick into a man 
like a sharp river steamer down a rapid slantendicu- 
lar, and no friction. Guess it would be well to have 
atree to dodge behind while an Injun was throwing 
it” (Fig. 2.) i 

Suiting the action to the word, he poised the blade 
in his fingers; and, looking as though he had the 
Doctor in his eye, he threw it against a wooden 
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pe opposite; the thick pine board buried the 
lade to the haft. 

The breath of the wounded man was fast ebbing, 
but his courage and partizan spirit were unbroken. 

._ “West for ever! and hurrah for old Missouri! 
Don’t forget the Doctor, Job.” 

His friend grasped his hand, and pointed to the 
“beaver tail.” 

Leave him to me, Houston; I’ll ‘work a button- 
hole in him,’ and take off his scalp ; and if I can’t 
get the right grip of the ‘beaver tail,’ I’ve got a 
‘Missouri measure’ that'll take his length and 
breadth, the ’tarnal black snake.” 

“ He’s a treacherous varmint, Job; keep to cover 
of him. I challenged him to rough and tumble, and 
he set too at blood-letting, without notice. I left 
my mark on his face; you'll know him again. Give 
me a sling, I feel rather fainty. Hurrah, for old 
Missouri !” : 

Before the “sling” touched his lips, the wretch’s 
life was gone. 

In our ignorance we asked if the Doctor would not 
be taken into custody for the murder. 

‘No, stranger, it was what we call a fair fight, 
though it does not look well for a man to carry a 
knife without a mark, like a cut-throat.” 

There was something so surprising in a man occu- 
Bying a respectable station in society, carrying an In- 

knife and slaughtering a fellow-man like a wild 
beast, that we asked many questions respecting him. 

It appeared that he was the most skilful surgeon 
and general practitioner in , and had a large 
practice. He was haughty in his manners, and what 
1s called a “gentleman,” but very revengeful, and 
had slain no less than five persons in single combat— 
‘fairly ;” and, if not belied, was suspected of mak- 
ing away unfairly on occasions. _For this reason, he 
was very unpopular ; and it was thought he had “a 
smart chance of getting Lynched,” if he did not look 
out. 

«The varmint knows all about ’natomy,” said Job, 
“and when he cuts, he cuts the life out, and no mis- 
take.” 

Numerous amateurs came in to see the dead body, 
and to ascertain the mode of death ; and the merits 
of rifles, pistols, Bowie, and all other knives, were 
scientifically discussed. Bowie, we were informed, 
was the name of the hunter who first invented the 
double-edged, strong-backed knife, that would “rip 
open a bear, reach an Indian’s heart over his collar 
bone, carve meat, and cut firewood.” The minutest 
points were dwelt upon; the proportion of double 
edging, length, width, thickness of back, form of 
guard, haft, and sheath. 

While the discussion was going on, the waggon of 
a Yankee pedlar stopped before the door, and the 
owner entered the room with a box. It was night- 
fall, and candles had been lighted, and the effect, 
when the pedlar’s box was opened, was startlingl 
lustrous. We had, with the characteristic shen 
ness of his tribe, judged the time ve opportune for 
doing business, and fis box contained an assortment 
of many fashions of knives, fit to inflict violent death. 
The lustre and elegant forms of many of these wea- 
pons sufficiently accounted for the propensity to pos- 
sess them. ey were the very coxcombry of mur- 
der. A man might suspend them in his room as 
articles of vert; an armoury of—call them “hunt- 





ing” weapons, by way of conscience quieting. Could 

Pacha have seen them, he would have bought the 
pedlar’s whole box to adorn his harem. Not insen- 
sible was the pedlar to the effect he produced, nor 
slow to make the most of it. 

“There now, that’s what I call a complete Bowie 
Knife!” 

**Too small in the blade,”’ cried one of the Rowdies, 

‘Well, I guess it air on a small scale, but no gen- 
tleman need be ashamed to wear it. There’s a lustre; 
look at the edge, and the stamp-mark. A cross 
guard in chased ‘albatross’ (albata) silver, and an 
ebony hilt, inlayed with gold marquetry. And then, 
a scarlet leather sheath to it. (Fig. 3.) Look here, 
Mister, at its fellow, with an ‘albatross’ silver guard, 
and an ivory hilt, carved into a head of an eagle pick- 
ing its feathers, and an Injun-coloured sheath.” 

Fig. 4. 
: ari’ the stamp?” cried Job. 

“Here, plain enough. This is four, and the other 
eight dollars. Now, here’s another, what I call a 
beauty. There’s a blade eight good inches and a 
half long, silver guard, natural buck-horn hilt, silver 
inlaid, and a silver cockle-shell at top. There’s a 
grip, no slipping in the hand. A damasked blade 
with ‘Bowie Knife’ stamped in the thick of the 
back, and ‘Sure Defence’ engraved on the flat.” 
(Fig. 5.) 

“That’s what I call an elegant weapon,” said a 
Rowdie ; “what's the price?” 

“Six dollars.” 

‘And what allowance for this old ’un?” 

“A dollar.” 

“Tt’s a bargain; here’s a five-dollar note. This is 
the tool! If Razin Bowie had drawn it the day he 
fought the first duel across the table at Natches, he 
wouldn’t have been twenty minutes finishing off 
Black. He'd have ripped him open right away.” 

« A smart man that Razin Bowie, I guess,”’ said 
the pedlar; “I sent him his first samples, after he 

t the knife to his mind. Whereabouts is he to be 

found now?” 

‘Oh, he took to the woods west; and they say 
he’s now down amongst the Injuns, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colonel Austin’s settlement amongst 
the Mexicans, in what they call Takus, looking out 
for a fight amongst the Spaniards.” 

“Glad to hear it. Iam going that way myself, 
to do a trade with all sorts of weepons. But look 
here, now; here’s a knife, the same pattern as the 
last, only to my mind a better grip. A cross-cut 
lignum-vitee haft, inlaid with silver. They ought to 
have engraved it ‘A Surer Defence.’ (Fig. 6.) Or 
what do you say to this damasked blade, nine inches 
long, as a self-protector. The haft ivory, inlaid with 
silver ; the blade stamped ‘Real Arkansas Toothpick.’ 
Scarlet and silver sheath. Just look at it; there’s a 
bear-ripper for you. Only try your hand onit. Just 
hang it at your girdle, Mister. I thought you would 
like it. The price is seven dollars.” (Fig. 7.) 

«* Here’s the cash,” said the purchaser. 

The pedlar looked at the note. 

“ That’s a Michigan—Hunter's bank. Can’t take 
that no how for more than three dollars. Guess it’s 
only middlin’ good.” 

“ Then take back your Toothpick, you down-east 
shaver ; you don’t shave me.” 

“Couldn’t presume, no how. You're the raal 
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crocodile that shaved two Injuns and a white Spa- 
niard alongside Santa Fé. You're a raal squire at a 
scalp, and no mistake. Come, take the Toothpick on 
credit, I'll take your note for it, and you'll pay me 
in kind or plunder when I come back. 

* Any gentleman wanting a real serviceable wee- 
pon, with cross-guard and silver mountings to a nig- 
ger-coloured sheath, all in albatross silver. A dark 
wood haft, solid rivetted. There’s a blade of eight 
inches, as strong as a chopping axe. There’s a tool 
to butcher a buffalo, and cut down wood to roast his 


hump with. Double-edged near the point, and thick ~ 


backed.” (Fig. 8.) 

* No mark on it,” said Job. 
warranty. Only fit for an Injun. 
sheath, and no silver mounting.” 

« Cheap,” said the pedlar; ‘“ only two dollars.” 

** Can’t trust one’s life to that,” replied Job. 

* Look here, then; what say you to this? A 

raal good mark on it, and no mistake—‘ Missouri 
Measure.’ Twelve inches long, damasked blade, 
skew-pointed, with two edges and thick back, carved 
lignum-vitee haft, albatross silver cross-guard, and 
ao sheath. What say you to this?” 
Fig. 9. 
( “ Capital hunting-knife,”’ said Job; ‘ but most 
fit for ce woods. Too long for the towns. Won't 
hang comfortably inside the waistband of a man’s 
trousers when he sits down. It’s unhandy, like. 
You must carry it further south or west.” 

“Tl carry it for him,” said one of the lookers- 
on, “ if he’ll let me have it for four dollars.” 

“A bargain, Squire,” said the pedlar; and the 
transfer took place. 

“Now here’s another Arkansas Toothpick, ge- 
nuine straight on the edge, thick back, skew point, 
two-edged, horny haft, with cockle-shell and silver 
cross-guard, and an embossed silver sheath. That’s 
araal beauty. If I were far west instead of down 
east, I should partly elect to be finished off with 
such a weepon as that. Look at that blade! Why 
you might shave yourself with it, and look at your 
face—cut and look, turn about. I wouldn’t sell that 
no how to my own father under twenty-five dollars. 
No touching, Mister; you'll be doing execution on 
some one if you handle it, just as I'd whittle a stick 
if I got one handy alongside a penknife. No one 
offer for that? Oh, you'll have it, Squire. You've 
done yourself immortal honour by your choice ; but 
for dear life don’t draw it to-night, or I know you'll 
be a-skivering somebody. You can’t resist no how. 
That weepon’s like a rifle with too easy a lock—goes 
off by itself. My belief is, that if its own master 
was to put it into a stranger’s bed, it would kill him 
before morning, from real oneasiness and dislike to 
be idle.” (Fig. 10.) * 

“ Hand over that little chopper, pedlar.”” 

«Ah! I see you've an eye for the useful. There 
it is; not ashamed of it’s name—‘ Alabama Meat- 
axe,’ engraved on a damasked blade, nine inches long, 
and a good hand broad. There’s a skew point to 
shear away a man’s ribs. There’s a back, and a 
carved wood haft. Noslipping the grip. Albatross 
silver cross-guard, and nigger-coloured sheath. 
There’s a horse-race embossed on it, and a shooting- 
match. Just suit you, Squire. Try it in your 
waistband. Seven dollars is the price.” (Fig. 11.) 

“ Tl give you six, pedlar.”” 


“ Bad steel! No 
Nigger-coloured 
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“ The President himself shouldn’t have it at less 
than seven, and he’d give it, too. Andrew Jackson 
is a judge of a wood-knife, let alone a meat-cutter. 
Oh, you'll take it, will you, Squire?” 

«Just open that paper box, pedlar, and let’s see 
what you've got there. I’ve a notion it’s something 
special,” called out a Rowdie. 

“ And no mistake, Mister,” replied the pedlar. 
«* Those are choice articles for the Spaniards down 
Mexico way.” 

*« Ts that a lancet, pedlar, for bleeding horses?” 

“What! this feminine beauty, only five inches 
long, and narrow as a grass blade, carved pearl hilt, 
and silver cross-guard, sheath Injun colour and sil- 
ver? Why, yes, it’s a lancet, but to bleed humans— 
and to death sometimes. This is what the Spanish 
girls wear sometimes in their bussoms, and some- 
times in their garters. Sometimes a nigger girl of- 
fends them, ead ther give her a dig in the arm; and 
sometimes one of them Squires catches it in arnest.”” 
(Fig. 12.) : 

“ Why it ain’t bigger than a hornet’s sting,” said 
the Rowdie. 

* But I tell yer it’s death sartain, if one of them 
black-eyed beauties sets her mind to it. They'll 
wile a man out of his senses, and stop him from 
coming to them again. There’s no name or mark 
on it, you see, to find out the owner by, if it’s left 
sticking in a man.” 

« And what’s that other for ; a scantling larger in 
size?” 

“What, this with the black horn hilt? Oh! this 
is for the elderly ladies, or sometimes for the calli- 
bulleroes, to wear in their riding boot. Cheap ar- 
ticle that at three dollars, with a sheath of scarlet 
and albatross silver.” (Fig. 13.) 

“ You don’t mean to tell us that any man, even a 
Spaniard, would ride in the woods with such a skewer 
as that?” 

“Why no, Squire. It’s only for the ladies and 

those who do their chores about in the towns. 
They’re not the chaps for a fair stand-up fight, no 
how. They like to stick a man in the back, and 
they don’t like to have Pas mark on the weepon to 
be found out by. Spiteful critters are they, those 
Spaniards. But if you want a Spanish wood-knife, 
here’s one, a real matchet—’tarnal thing for clearin, 
a cane-brake in no time, I reckon. A ceaighvetned 
blade, eighteen inches long and two wide. A carved 
horn haft, rivetted on. Feel the weight of it. 
There’s seven pounds of the best steel in that blade.” 
(Fig. 14.) ; 

“And what’s the use of it to a hunter?” said our 
friend Job. “It’s only fit for chopping wood, and 
a broad axe is better for that. What would a man 
do with such a thing in a bear’s hug? There’s no 

joint to it to skiver his stomach away. Now, witha 

wie Knife, or a ‘ Beaver Tail,’ I wouldn’t be a 
bear in my hug, I tell you!” 

* You're hard to please, Squire; but what do you 
say to that? There’s a raal Spanish coochilly.” As 
he spoke, he drew from a silver embossed sheath a 
highly-polished blade, of peculiar construction. It . 
was about ten inches in length, nearly two inches 
broad at the upper part, and tapering graduall 
through the whole length, with slight curvature, bot 
back and point, to an exceedingly sharp point. The 
blade was inlaid with silver, and the very thick back 
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was carved with an elaborate specimen of Moorish 
marquetry in alternate scollops and stripes. The 
hilt was of rich embossed silver. Within a few 
inches of the point the back was worked away to a 
double edge. Near the hilt was engraved in letters 
of an old fashion ‘Fabrica de Angostura.’ There it 
was, not a dagger, but the far-famed Spanish knife— 
the cuchillo of Spain—the weapon of the people; 
the boast of Palafox, when he proclaimed “ Guerra 
al cuchillo,” and the decimation in detail of the 
armies of France. The construction of the weapon 
was such that it was balanced in the hand, and yet 
was capable of a dangerous chopping blow. (Fig. 15.) 

‘Well now, Mister, I’m above prejudice,” said 
Job, “and I'll not deny that that’s a well-contrived 
weepon as a man could desire at close quarters.” 

“So you'd say if you saw it used by a Spaniard,” 
remarked one of the crowd who had just before come 
in. “T’ve seen one of them pith a bull with just 
such a tool as that, and down he dropped like a flash 
of lightning, with all four feet quivering. And once 
in the streets of Mexico, I saw an officer of cavalry 
order a shoemaker, a sapper-tarer (zapatero), as they 
call them in that country, to follow him to be made 
a soldier of—for, you see, they make soldiers in that 
country as the Britishers do sailors, by pressing 
them. Well, sapper-tearer didn’t like it no how, for 
soldiering’s an uncommon bad trade when there’s no 
pay and Fittle plunder, and no shoes to wear into the 
bargain, so he run away up a kinder alley where offi- 
cer couldn’t foller him a-horseback. So officer dis- 
mounts, and draws his long crooked sword that they 
call a sarbley, and follers sapper-tearer. Sapper- 
tearer sees there’s no escape, so he wraps round his 
left arm a kinder cloak they always carry in that 
country, and sticking his right hand into his bussom 
waits for officer to come up. Officer—he looked 
skeared-like, thinking sapper-tearer vicious, and was 
turnin’ away, when the people about began to laugh 
right out, and sapper-tearer to cracko a bit, and so 
ofticer’s dander riz, and flourishing his sarbley he 
goes right in slick at sapper-tearer to hit him a crack 
over the crown. But sapper-tearer catches the sarbley 
on his cloak, and with just sich a knife as that, only 
not near so handsome, he scores the officer under the 
wrist, so that down dropped the sarbley ringing on 
the stones, and, afore you could say ‘Alligator,’ with 
a single thrust in the heart, officer drops down dead, 
so that no priest could confess him.” 

“Hurrah for the sapper-tearer!’’ cried many 
voices in the crowd. 

«That would do him no good, no how,” said the 
narrator, “for while he was runnin’ off up come 
the officer’s men and catch him, and they put him 
into a chapel all night, and next morning they turned 
in a black friar to him, and then they tied him to a 
post and twenty soldicrs let off their guns at him 
at arm’s length, so as to set his clothes on fire, and 
he was as dead as the Britisher-General in Cypress 
Swamp.” Pear ‘ : 

“Pretty republicans ¢hey are,” said a Rowdie. 
** We'll go some day and civilise them from the face 
of the arth.” 

* Wish we'd a done it before,” said the narrator. 
“I was one of Colonel Burr’s men years back, and 8 
slick one the Colonel was to go a-head, though he’s a 
kinder old now. If we'd only got clear away with 
all our men, long afore this Mexico would have been 
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cut up into a smart chance of Southern States under the 
stars and stripes. Guess they’d been a kinder forced 
to make the flag bigger, or itw’d a made a kinder 
milky whey of it with sich a load a stars. But, some- 
how, Uncle Sam was jealous, and thought the Colonel 
was a going to set up for himself, so he put a grip to 
his collar, and Mexico was saved to the Spaniards for 
that time.” 

“«’Twont be long, though,” said Job; “we've got 
in the wedge, and we'll drive it home, never fear. 
Colonel Austin has made his settlement in Takus 
by agreement ; and the Spaniards, like barbarians as 
they are, are parsecuting him. So, before he’s done 
he’ll make a revolution, and declare Takus an inde- 
pendent state; and wo’nt there be a handsome 
sprinkling of western rifles to confarm it in the hope 
of: good squatting grounds. And when Takus is a 
respectable territory of its own making, Uncle Sam 
wont be no how ashamed of taking ¢#¢ into the 
Union.” 

“But there’s the pedlar at work again. Nothing 
like a down-easter for trade! Hark to him.” 

“ Haft of black horn and a sheath of albatross 
silver. That’s the ticket for the Mexicans !—only 
four dollars. That’s right, Mister ; it’s yours, and it’s 
my belief that when you once get used to it, you 
won’t like no other knife so well. There’s the name 
on it—‘ Angostura,’ tarnal good — Spanish cutler. 
Now, here’s another, a Spanish wood-knife, a twelve- 
inch blade, straight edge, sharp point, notched back 
and damasked, haft of black horn and silver ; Injun- 
coloured sheath, silver-mounted. It’s another of 
Angostura’s make. There’s some poetry onit. Here, 
stranger, can ye tell us what this means?” The 
weapon was passed, and we read— 


No me saquez sin razon! 
Ni me embaynez sin honor ! 


Draw me not without reason, 
Nor sheath me without honour. 

“Thank you, Mister; that’s worthy almost of 
our country. Will you buy it, Squire? Six dollars 
is the price. If I were in Takus I should have 
twelve.” 

“ Well, what else have you got, pedlar?” said a 
Rowdie. 

“Well, I guess I’ve kept the best to the last. 
Here’s the last that came out, and I've only two of 
them, with a little difference in the ornaments.” 

As he spoke he drew from a paper wrapper 8 
beautiful weapon, hilted and mounted in chased 
silver, with a sheath of maroon leather, silver bound. 
The sheath removed, there appeared a blade some 
fourteen inches in length and two in breadth, with a 
central rib and partly Ghee ioe The damasking 
was very elegant. It was a Greek weapon of the olden 
time, and might have served Leonidas himself to hew 
his way through the Persian ranks. It called to 
memory all the olden tales of Greek heroism. As 
with a sudden charm, the half-assassin character of the 
scene vanished. The stabbing knives were forgotten 
on beholding the weapon of patriot warfare. (Fig. 
16.) A second was exhibited, with a pearl hilt, 
still more richly ornamented, and the crowd devoured 
them with gaping eyes. (Fig. 17.) 

The charm vanished to our eyes, when the pedlar 
opened his lips again and exhibited the mottoes en- 
graved on the opposite sides of the blades. Greek 
art was desecrated by Anglo-Saxon brutality. On 
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the one was engraved, “Avoid a Snag;” on the 
other, “A Scalp Cutter.” 

We turned away with disgust, giving vent to our 
indignation to the M.C. 

“Tell me no more about your country and its pro- 
gress. The scene we have just witnessed is a proof 
of its brutal condition as to morals. It is of no use 
to argue that these people belong to the fringe of 
society, living on the borders of barbarism; you 
eastern people, you men of Boston, send forth your 
members to make a profit of the crime of murder. 
While such things exist, while Massachusscts pedlars 
vend Bowie Knives, you are all alike tainted with the 
results. You make laws in your own states against 
duelling, and hypocritically encourage the most brutal 
kind of duelling in other states for the sake of vile 
pelf. This very pedlar, if he heaps up ‘ dollars’ 
enough may come to be an MC, and legislator. Till 
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your country is purged of this accursed mammon 
spirit you will vainly expect to hold a high rank 
among the nations.” 

Ih fea of replying, the M.C. took us by the arm 
back to the pedlar’s box, and, peeping in, drew forth 
one of the papers which wrapped some of the Bowie 
and other knives. Pointing to one corner, he read 
the words “ Manufactured by Messrs.  Shef- 
field!” 

“* We are both alike, Mister, Britishers and Ameri- 
cans. You make the tools to do the murders, and 
get a profit on the manufacture. We sell them and 
profit by the sale. Which is the worst?” 

Ever since, whenever the Times extracts a para- 
graph reporting an affray in Congress or elsewhere 
with Bowie Knives, we reflect that the instruments 
have probably been manufactured by British me- 
chanics, and-sold by British merchants, 





THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


TO W. M. 


Tue poetry of life! O never deem 

This the wild vision of a poet’s dream, 

Or the sweet fancies of his thrilling song 

Things that might never unto earth belong. 

Silent, unmarked, life’s under-current flows, 

Fraught with its dearest joys, its sternest woes ; 

And O its noblest feelings, these too hide 

Deep ‘neath the surface of the rippling tide. 

Yes, ’mid the world’s unkindliness and strife, 

There is, I know, sweet poetry in life. 

Believ’st thou not? I know that thou hast sought 

From pensive brow, and eye that spake of thought, 

Love’s thrilling sympathy; that thou hast found 

All was as tinkling brass—an empty sound ; 

And shutting up the chilled heart in thy breast, 

Deceived by one, distrustest all the rest! 

But judge not thus; beneath the mask of pride, 

Or the light veil of mirth, there ofttimes hide 

Far nobler feclings, and far purer thoughts, 

Than where fair seeming our affection courts. 

Didst mark the maid, whose laughing glance up- 
shone 

With such arch gladness, answering thine own? 

Yes, thou didst note her, and didst sadly deem 

Twas pity she must wake from youth’s gay dream, 

Thinking, with all the selfishness of woe, 

Thou wert alone in sorrow : ’tis not so! 

She whose light step was lightest in the dance, 

Who ’mid bright glances wore the brightest glance, 

She of the sunny smile, even then did prove 

The burning pangs of injured, slighted love! 

Why en the wreath and smile? thus would’st thou 
ask ? 

Alas! it was indeed a weary task + 

But there was one, who, with a pensive glance, 

Followed her footsteps through the mazy dance ; 
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It was her mother, she who knew her tale, 

Who sighed to see her darling’s cheek grow pale, 

For whose dear sake, and with a woman’s pride, 

The maiden strove her misery to hide ; 

And summoning up her energies of power, 

Wore the bright smile throughout the festal hour. 

O may she conquer! may she cast away 

The chain that bound her to a despot’s sway ; 

By the true love wherewith her soul is fraught, 
‘ay she yet learn to set the false at naught. 

What! dost thou weep? striving thy tears to hide; 

Did I not know thee, I had deemed ’twas pride 

That led thee thus, silent to turn aside. 

Lo! thine own tears.condemn that creed of thine, 

So cold and heartless, while confirming mine ; 

Lo! thine own heart unto thy mind doth tell 

What wealth of feeling in our bosoms dwell. 

Come, trust a purer faith ; what though there be 

Nought save the light foam floating on the sea ; 

What though upon the mountain’s rugged brow 

Nought save the rank grass and the lichens grow ; 

Deep ’ncath the waves the pearl and coral rest, 

And the gem hideth in the mountain’s breast ; 

And the best feclings of our nature lie 

Deep in the heart, and shroud them from the eye. 

The Poetry of Life! It ever springs 

Most pure and holy ’mid familiar things. 

Say, hast thou friends ?—one friend? a home? 

However humble, then thou need'st not roam : 

By the light step that flyeth forth to meet thee, 

By the bright glance wherewith thy loved ones greet 

thee, 
By all sweet feelings on the home hearth rife, 
There is, there is, sweet Poctry in Life! 


CaTHERINE Parr. 





TOKEN FLOWERS. 
BY ANNA SAVAGE. 


THERE’s many a whispered word of love that token flowers may tell ; 
For fairies in the midnight hour have o’er them thrown a spell ; 

And while upon some careless heart the glowing blossoms rest, 

None dream, a merry elfin sprite is harboured there a guest. 

A dream of April’s smiles and tears the fairy spirit weaves 

Within the Summer's coronal, beneath the fragrant leaves ; 

And gentle whisperings they bring, and vows by them are sworn, 
Till buds and blossoms learn the lore, and tell of love and scorn. 


A word or sigh is fondly breathed, or mingled hope, or fear, 

Blend in the blushing messengers that wait on Beauty’s ear, 

Or from the chords of memory draw some low and plaintive stra‘n, 
Till lips of rose almost as fair, murmur them back again. 

Not in his perfumed prison long the merry elf will lie, 

Nor in the dew-gemmed blossom rest in fond security ; 

Once more his silken wings are spread, o’er land or sea to roam, 
His magic spell once more he weaves, and seeks another home. 


Now hid beneath a jetty fringe he will in ambush lie, 

Now sparkle in the glittering tear that gems an azure oye 

Or where the glossy ringlets wave, a merry pastime seek, 

Or laugh amid the roseate smiles on Beauty’s dimpled cheek. 

Each coy and conscious blush he beards, each love half-speaking sigh, 
For other eyes and other ears who wait the sweet reply ; 

Then wonder not for Love’s sweet sake he leaves e’en Flora’s bowers, 
And lovers’ lips have learnt to bless THE Spinir OF THE FLOWERS. 
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A PARTING GLIMPSE OF ST. GILES’. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 








Ovr knowledge and treatment of the social 
outcasts who have made the little triangular 
space between High-street, St. Giles’s, Dyot 
(or George) street, and Bainbridge-street, as 
famous as the Alsatia which Scott has immor- 
talized, and still more permanent, furnishes a 
fair example of the mode in which society 
solves many of the important difficulties that 
will force themselves upon its attention. As 
one reads of the lodging-houses of St. Giles’s, 
with their nightly accommodations for different 
classes, at prices regularly descending from 
pepe to a penny, we naturally remark, 
“What a low place!”” As our sanatory inspectors 
describe the noxious sights and scents that pre- 
vail through the district, and the diseases to 
which they lead, we cry, “ What a disgusting 
place !”? e have not unfrequently—though 
since the establishment of the new police a bene- 
ficial outward change has taken place in this re- 
spect—heard of violent quarrels, of the excesses 
to which combined ignorance, passion, and bru- 
tality give rise, and who can help exclaiming, 
with a shudder, “ What a dreadful place!” 
Lastly, as a finish to the picture, our courts of 
justice now and then show us that St. Giles’s 
partially remains what it has been for centu- 
ries—a place of refuge for thieves and robbers 
—and our indignation bursts out in, “ What a 
villanous place!” Of course, therefore, when 
VOL, HI. 


the architectural improvers come forward with 
their plans, and show you how beautifully the 
new street which is to form a direct line of 
communication between Oxford-street and 
Bloomsbury, will cut right through this plague- 
spot upon our fine metropolis, everybody is de- 
lighted. Thank God! St. Giles’s is going at 
last. But where? asks some querulous com- 
plainer. The roofs that at present cover them 
are bad enough, it must be owned, but before 
you pull them down, of course you mean to 
provide others. You cannot wish to drive them 
into a competition for lodgings with the inha- 
bitants, miserable and unfriended as them- 
selves, of Saffron-hill, and similar places, and 
so enhance with both the difficulties of living, 
already so formidable, that, from time to time, 
some will be found to give up the struggle in 
despair, and leave a coroner’s inquest to sum up 
their fate—“ Died of starvation.” Where then 
are the people of St. Giles’s to go? Oh! what 
is that to us. Would you stop the progress of 
improvement—would you interfere with the 
sacred right of these poor people to dispose of 
themselves as they please? Political economy 
forbid! No doubt all that will right itself. 
Thank God, St. Giles’s is going. 

Yes, St. Giles’s is going ; and we p e to 
take a parting glance of it, before we shall be 
compelled to speak in the past tense, and say 
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St. Giles’s has gone. A few words on its his- 
tory may not be out of place. The founda- 
tion of the parish, the church, and of the neigh- 
bourhood, maybe derived from the establishment 
of an hospital for lepers, upon very nearly the 
precise spot at present occupied by the “ Rook- 
ery.” The choice of the locality was probably 
determined by the neighbourhood of springs or 
streams of water. There is to this day a bath, 
called Queen Anne’s, in one of the streets on 
the southern side of Broad-street, the waters 
of which have a decided chalybeate taste; and 
we know also that one of the springs from the 
Tye Bourne, ran past or near the hospital, on 
its way to London. The founder of the estab- 
lishment was Matilda, the good, learned, and 
beautiful wife of Henry I., who, herself a Saxon, 
with the blood of Alfred in her veins, by mar- 
rying a Norman, set the example of that inter- 
mingling of the two hostile nations, which 
was so desirable after the conquest had become 
an irrevocable fact. 

How much is there not suggested in this 
brief notice of the origin of St. Giles’s! The 
leprosy has disappeared from the body, but 
only to enter more deeply into the soul, yet, 
Where ta our hospital? And yet, perhaps, 
conduct that may be looked upon as a cruel 
interference with the poor, when our own in- 
terests or tastes are concerned, and as a dis- 
graceful neglect, in all that appertains to theirs, 
may be really but a most refined species of 
kindness, a wisdom too exalted for ordinary ap- 
prehensions. How, according to the poet 
Coleridge, is the wandering and distempered 
child to be healed. He says— 


“Thou, O! Nature, pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fuir forms, and breathing sweets, 






Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

'o be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy 


But, bursting 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 

Capital! exclaim the architectural improvers 
and beautifiers—Nature! Oh, come, they shall 
have plenty of that—in the open fields; “ Melo- 
dies of woods, and winds, and waters!’ What 
a blessing to the poor people it will be to leave 
them to such enjoyments, undistracted by the 
cares of house and home. If it be not some 
such reasoning as this that satisfies the many 
excellent men who are sweeping away the 
wretched habitations of the poor from the very 
face of the land, and making no effort to replace 
them with better, we should be glad to know 
what it is. 

Whilst it must be acknowledged that St. 
Giles’s is not altogether the place it was a few 
years ago, it is remarkable how essentially it 
still preserves its old characteristics. There is 
not a nook or corner of it throughout that lies 
above a stone’s throw from respectable and 


into tears, wins back his way, 


crowded thoroughfares ; and yet, even the very 
openings upon those thoroughfares seem to have 
hardly compromised their relations with the in- 
terior by their advances towards the exterior. 
Nay, St. Giles’s, at this entrance here, mid- 
way between Bainbridge-street and the church, 
seems to give all visitors fair warning of the 
kind of place they are about to enter. Mark 
the intricate system of short bars that cross the 
way, how you must tack from left to right, 
right to left, and then again from left to ght 
to get through them. An inhabitant under- 
stands to a hair-breadth the necessary amount 
of movements required, but any stranger who 
may desire to follow him unpleasantly close, 
had better not attempt the passage too impe- 
tuously. A few yards farther, and it is hard 
to believe in the proximity of the streets we have 
just quitted. Night is fast closing in, and 
deepening the shadows that almost always 
brood over the lower part of the narrow lane— 
tattered garments and large pieces of cloth flap 
to and fro, suspended on poles from the windows 
—here and there lights appear at the opened 
doors, showing the walls blacker even within than 
without, and reflected back from the greasy 
door-posts; whilst, at intervals, figures are dimly 
seen going down into, or rising from, the cellars, 
or seated in a strange silence on the pavement. 
Now there passes by a woman with a large ham- 
per of flowers to be made up into the pretty 
“ bow-pots” of to-morrow; but there is some- 
thing revolting in their very sweetness—here. 
In a corner there is a group of lads, the oldest 
apparently not eightecn, the youngest cannot 
have passed twelve. Not a sound of enjoyment 
escapes them—an occasional oath, in a voice 
Peay manlike, is heard, and some 

rief words, that serve to show at least they are 
not planning a robbery, as one instinctively 
supposes, but gambling for pence. We should 
be sorry to mistake their vocation ; but petty 
larceny does seem so stamped upon them that 
there is no avoiding the conclusion. There are 
the slouching gait, the furtive glance, the bra- 
vado air, that betoken a mingled life of idleness, 
cunning, and audacity; the very hands of those 
not engaged in the game seem to be thrust into 
the breeches pocket, that they may not be pick- 
ing and stealing from the mere force of habit, 
and getting their owner into unintentional 
danger. But who are the pair now approach- 
ing us—the lady and gentleman of almost Qua- 
kerish gentility? Heaven knows missionaries 
—so that they be of the right kind—are needed 
here : these must surely be persons of that cha- 
racter. They are about to sing. A most 
un-missionary-like voice has the gentleman, a 
most un-Quakerish-like sentiment the lady, as 
she replies in chorus to his strain— 

“ T’ll seek mine own blackguard all_round the wide world.” 


Ha! we understand it now. They are sell, 
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ing ballads, and as it would never do to place 
themselves on the level of their patrons, and as 
to go lower is impossible, why, they e’en take 
the other alternative, and appeal in the gen- 
teeleat fashion. This is human nature, but we 
confess, in 8 somewhat new phase, to our eyes 
at least. 

Many listeners gather round, evidently ‘en- 
jeying the ballad, but true mirth there is none, 
and the semblance is always unpleasant—in 
St. Giles’s it becomes almost awful. As we 
pass on, children gather round us begging half- 
pence. Here is a conversation with one :— 

. “Do you go to school ?” 
cca No.” 

“Can you read ?” 

- No.” 

“What can you do?” 

“ Drink a quartern of gin standing on my 
head.” 

Poor fellow! His betters unconsciously 
play more fantastic tricks with him than 
any he can perform upon himself. They re- 
quire him, in a moral sense, to stand upon his 
head, but take care to reduce, to the smallest 

sible amount, all chance of his having a 

ead to stand upon. Would that our legisla- 
tors visited the St. Giles’s rather more and the 
St. Stephen’s somewhat less. Few of them, 
we fancy, would then submit to, much less 
boldly ‘utter, the bitter mockery, that compul- 
sory education is against the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. They would say, and rightly, we make 
compulsory on pain of fine, scourge, imprison- 
ment, transportation, and death, the conse- 
quences of education—how then, as honest men, 
can we do otherwise than make education com- 
pulsory too, on all those who, we perceive, are 
not receiving its benefits? The most zealous 
adherents of “ my church,” again, would hardly, 
we think, after an intimate acquaintance with 
St. Giles’s, say that education should be quietly 
put off till that millennium when men shall de- 
cide which of the churches shall be the uni- 
versal-Mine ; but would at once set to work to 
devise a mighty system on those principles so 
often taken in vain, but which are not the less 
the true ones—Christian. No fear of sectarian- 
ism when pious men shall rise to the height of 
their own argument. They will then look at 
the whole subject of education in the large 
spirit of the Founder of Christianity ; they will 
take the grandest principle He taught, and 
which He was ever teaching, both in words and 
in acts; the principle from which all others 
necessary to man’s spiritual or temporal wel- 
fare may be most legitimately and efficiently 
evolved; that principle, in short, which has 
been said to be but another word for the Al- 
mighty himself—God is Love. They will take 
this as their guiding light to teach them what 
are man’s capacities, duties, and enjoyments ; 


they will follow it at all hazards, wheresoever 
it may lead, regardless of what selfish interests, 
or privileges, or institutions, it may put aside. 
Such, to our minds, would be Christian princi- 
ples; and whenever men do, in earnest, act 
upon them, the world will be conquered ; we 
shall look in vain for the moral lepers of St. 
Giles’s. , 

There are two indispensable requisites when 
a stranger visits St. Giles’s. He must allow the 
inhabitants with whom he comes into contact 
to amuse themselves in their own way—at the 
gin-shop, and at his expense; he must also 
have a guide, who is not simply one of the ini- 
tiated, but who enjoys a certain amount of re- 
spect and authority. We were fortunate in 
this respect. As our friend the artist was 
sketching one day, we suddenly noticed a 
one-legged man looking at us very attentively, 
and, we fancied, suspiciously. Presently he came 
over, and bluntly asked what we were doing. 
The sketch was shown to him, and he began to 
interest himself. The first evidence of his fa- 
your was ® gracious command to sketch him; 
and if he didn’t like it when done, why, he 
would tear it up; and so he went to what he 
thought an artistical distance. And thus be- 
gan our acquaintance with one of the great 
men of St. Giles’s, Slashing Jem ; who, as he 
told us, had ceased for some years to reside in 
the place, but added, with engaging candour, I 
can’t keep away from it. A lady of his ac- 
quaintance (a visitor must speak only of ladies 
and gentlemen in St. Giles’s) accompanied us 
in our wanderings ; she was a perfect and most 
painful specimen of the very: lowest stage to 
which the class of unfortunates sometimes de- 
scend, and which here, alas! forms no incon- 
siderable portion of the population. A bloated 
form and face, the last spotted all over,—a kind 
of general expression that seems to denote that 
all the most hideous of worldly influences have 
been exhausted upon the unhappy creature, 
and that a species of calm, a kind of premature 
old age, has been in consequence attained at 
last ;—such were the more striking points of 
the appearance of Slashing Jem’s companion. 
There are two facts connccted with her, that 
furnish more than ordinary material for reflec- 
tion. As you looked upon her, you found it 
almost impossible to believe that she was not 
yet eighteen. What heart but should be filled 
with pity and indignation—pity for her, the 
hapless victim—indignation for those who 
have influence in the affairs of the nation, 
when you were further informed that that poor 
creature was born where you then beheld her. 
She first opened her eyes upon vice and crime ; 
never for one hour has she been free from their 
influences,—she will die with the same fiends at 
her pillow. - ‘ : 

Thus accompanied, we first went into one of 
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the cellars. A mother and her daughter were 
the only occupants. The latter was as yet but 
midway in the downward course between the 
life of profligacy and the life that only ceases 
to be profligate from the utter loss of all personal 
advantages. Sweet and horrible was the pic- 
ture, as we looked at the surface, or penetrated 
to the interior; the face possessed that child- 
like, holy beauty, which might have given to 
the owner, under other circumstances, the as- 
pect of a seraph; her form was in the highest 
degree graceful, as she sat by the blackened, 
desolate-looking hearth, loosely wrapped up, 
waiting for the linen that was drying at the 
fire; but when she spake——. In this cellar, 
too, were ample materials for the study of the 
moral philosopher. A theatrical print, some 
Mr. Fitz-James as Romeo, was over the fire- 
place. “Ah! Sir,” said the mother, as she 
saw our eyes light upon it, “that was done by 
my son. He was what you call a genius, Sir, 
but””—here she sighed deeply —“he went 
wrong.” Alas! he must indeed have gone 
wrong, when his mother said so, and when his 
sister's position seemed to call for no particular 
remark from the same parent. Yet so evident 
was the mother’s anguish at the thoughts of her 
son, his genius, and his fate, that we could not 
venture to inquire further. We suspect he had 
been transported. We caught ourselves mur- 
muring something about the blessing that 
might yet await her in the return of a repentant 
man, but fortunately we reflected in time to 
spare ourselves the mother’s unanswerable re- 
tort, that a boy may be in danger before he 
goes into prison, but is irretrievably ruined 
after. 

‘We were desirous of obtaining some accurate 
information as to the characters and vocations 
generally of the people of St. Giles’s; but it 
was an awkward question to put to Slashing 
Jem. Nor did we know his own pursuits? But 
from what we learnt from him and others, and 
from what we saw, we should say the Holy- 
Landers may be divided into four classes ; the 
aristocracy, who are in the main idlers, but 
follow at intervals some mysterious but lucra- 
tive employment; the hawkers, hagglers, and 
others of the same genus; beggars ; and lastly, 
the permanent residents, or the lodging-house 
Keepers, the keepers of houses of ill fame, 
and the publicans. The last must be a wealthy 
body. A magistrate of Middlesex said, in 1817, 
“In the early part of my life (I remember 
almost the time which Hogarth has pictured*) 
every house in St. Giles’s, whatever else they 
sold, sold gin.” Since then the taste for the 
spirit has evidently suffered no declension, 
whilst the sale must now, we should say, be 
chiefly confined to the public-houses ; a pretty 
business therefore they must carry on. But 
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the lodging-houses form the essentially distinct- 
ive feature of the district. It is the accommo- 
dation they offer to the thief and the burglar, 
the beggar, the dealers in lucifer boxes, flowers, 
and in mats, that brings so many devotees 
nightly to St. Giles’s shrine. A few years ago 
there appeared a book, called “The Dens of 
London Exposed,” which was in effect confined 
to an elaborate exposition of the lodging-houses 
in question. We happen to know that the 
author spent some time in one of them, living 
in all respects as the ordinary inhabitants lived, 
and thus obtained the means of presenting a 
faithful picture of the locality. We prefer, 
therefore, extracting a passage from his work, 
to relying upon our own hastier observations, 
which at the same time satisfy us of his 
general correctness :— 


“The common lodging-house, as the reader no doubt 
understands, is a house of accommodation for all classes 
—no matter what may be their appearance or character— 
only provided that they can procure, when required, the 
Necessary quantity of coins. In every considerable vil- 
lage in the kingdom there is a lodging-place, called the 
‘ Beggars’ House,’ and in every town, more or less, ac- 
cording to its size or population. In London, there are 
hundreds and thousands of houses of this description, from 
the poor tenant of a room or cellar, with its two or three 
shake-down beds upon the floor, to the more substantial 
landlord with his ten and twenty houses, and two or three 
hundred beds. Among these, the houseless wanderer 
may find shelter, from a penny to three-halfpence, two- 
pence, three-pence, four-pence, and six-pence a night, on 

eds of iron, wood, and straw, or on that more lofty couch 
a hammock; and some (that is the penny-a-night lodger) 
have often no other resting-place than the fard loor 
This common lodging-house business is a thriving trade; 
only small capital is required, for an old house will do (no 
matter how the rain beats in, or the wind whistles through) 
in a back street or filthy lane, for the more wretched the 
neighbourhood the better; old bedsteads and beds, clothes 
of the coarsest description, with a few forms, and a table 
or so for the kitchen, are all that is necessary for the 
concern. The front room, or what is usually termed the 
parlour, is generally fitted up into a shop; or, when this 
13 not the case, there is always some accommodating 
neighbour, who has the following articles for sale: viz., 
bacon, butter, cheese, bread, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
potatoes, red and salt herrings, smuggled liquors, and 
table beer. Some add the savoury profession of the cook 
to that of the huckster, and dish up a little roast and 
boiled beef, mutton, pork, vegetables, &c. The whole of 
these, the reader may be assured, are of very moderate 
quality; they are retailed to the lodgers at very profitable 
prices, and in the smallest quantities, such as a half- 
penny worth of butter, bacon, cheese, tea, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, &c.; and for the trifling sum of one penny, the 
poor epicure may gratify his palate with a taste of beef, 
mutton, and soon. Very little credit is given in these 
creditable places, and that only to those who are well- 
known; they who have not that advantage, often are 
compelled to take the handkerchief off their necks, the 
coat, and even the very shirt off their backs, to give to 
the cautious housekeeper, before they can procure a 
night’s lodging, or a morsel of food.”” 


Pride will thrive in the most apparently un- 
congenial of atmospheres, or how should we 
find it at St. Giles’s? “I have never attempted,” 
said Mr. John Smart, in 1817, “to collect the 
rate, but for the Parish of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, where 
they will not pay any person but the High 
Constable.” A less questionable evidence of 
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the same trait is to be found in the funerals 
of the poor here. To be carried when dead to 
the grave as a pauper seems a frightful thing 
in the eyes of those who, whilst alive, think 
little of going to the gaol as a felon. Conse- 
quently, the neighbours on such occasions con- 
tribute each his or her little mite, to raise a 
sum for a decent funeral and wake. We were 
fortunate enough on one of our visits to be 
present at a wake. As we wandered along one 
of the streets, a howling, as of a pack of wolves, 
burst upon our ears. With some difficulty, we 
groped our way up the stairs of the house from 
whence the sounds proceeded, and presently 
found ourselves in the chamber shown in our 
engraving. A wake is at all times a picturesque 
and interesting scene; at St. Giles’s, all the 
adjuncts are enhanced to a high degree by the 
strange combination of actors which the neigh- 
bourhood affords. The part where the corpse 
was laid out was hung all over with white sheets ; 
the corpse was wrapped in a white shroud, richly 
frilled about the wrists and neck; black gloves 
were drawn upon the hands, perhaps for the 
first time ; candles were burning at the feet, in 
richly-carved silver-plated candlesticks, a part 
of the stock in trade of the neighbouring public- 
house ; a plate of salt was on the breast, and a 
great black crucifix towering over all. The 
ghastly appearance of the face of the dead man, 
surrounded by such drapery, and in the midst 
of a blaze of artificial light, was indescribable. 
In front of the company, which seemed to com- 
bine every variety of pursuit and every degree 
of destitution known even in St. Giles’s, were 
the mourners and their leader, the Keener, the 
impromptu poet of the wake, a lean old woman, 
her grey hair floating about her head, who, in 
the Irish language, rehearsed the merits of the 
deceased; and seeing perhaps how useful to 
society must have been such a worthy man, 
not unnaturally returned continually to the 
same pertinent question, addressed to the body, 
“Why did youdie?” The Keener, it may be 
necessary to inform some of our readers, is 
generally a hired personage, whilst the mourn- 
ers, who form the chorus, are the relatives. 
Contrasted with their half-frantic appearance 
and exclamations, appeared all the other nu- 
merous figures in the back-ground, who evi- 
dently considered that enough for the grief 
were the proper mourners, and therefore en- 
joyed themselves each in his own way—from 
the pair who were engaged in love’s blandish- 
ments, to the old man who sat smoking his 
pipe, within a few inches of all the roar of the 
women, a perfect and delicious picture of enjoy- 
ment and content. 

The amusements of St. Giles’s, whatever their 
slight differences of form, all in reality centre 
in one—Gin. The most important of the means 
taken to secure this end was the Club, held at 
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the Hare and Hounds, on a certain evening in 
every week, where a.lady presided, beneath a 
canopy gay with embroidery and wreaths of 
flowers ; and where, in addition to the usual resi- 
dents of the neighbourhood, it was not uncom- 
mon to see some youthful scion of nobility shar- 
ing in all the proceedings, with a gusto that 
showed very clearly there had been a mistake as 
to his true position in life. Hislot should have 
been connected with St. Giles’s rather than with 
St. James’s. Yet the experience thus obtained 
might be especially valuable to such persons— 
these legislators in embryo; but unfortunately, 
though very naturally, after the ambition of 
the profligate, that brings them to St. Giles’s, 
begins to wane, the ambition that takes its 
place is that of being, par excellence, a man of 
the world ; that is to say, one whose knowledge 
extends only to all that is most intrinsically 
worthless in the said world. And so the poor 
denizens of St. Giles’s derive no benefit from 
their quondam titled acquaintances. The pro- 
fligate and the man of the world takes his 
hereditary place of legislation. A statute-book 
crowded with repressive laws, and a people 
sinking daily lower and lower still in the scale 
of comfort and true dignity, show us the results. 
The public-house we have mentioned is now 
silent and deserted, waiting but for the fiat of 
destruction. Time has a trick of giving a sort 
of respectability to places of no very respecte 
able character ; he has done so here; and one 
feels a sort of regret, that one’s thoughts by no 
means approve of, to see the centre of the re- 
velry of so many centuries swept away to give 
place to houses no doubt of the approved dash- 
ing architectural style, but for which we don’t 
care a pin. Till the reign of Charles II., the 
Hare and Hounds was called by the appella- 
tion of the Beggar’s Bush, a place well known to 
the dramatists and satirists of the seventeenth 
century. The change was produced by an in- 
cident natural enough in the then thinly-peopled 
district, but which seems curious now. A hare 
was hunted to the house and there caught, 
dressed, and eaten. Of the character of the 
Beggar’s Bush, and of the orgies there main- 
tained, we have preserved to us a very interest~ 
ing account in a tract of the time of James I.:— 
“Right pleasant was it,” says the writer, “to look upon 
the poor decrepit creatures, when, casting away their 
whining, they would call about them lustily for wine, and 
drink the same off toss-pot like, with toasts of a lewd and 
daughter movin meaning. All the while their doxies 
and trulls would coax and wheedle the men with abun- 
dance of sweet and seducing words, and sturdy gaber- 
lunzies would cast into the fire, with contumelious look: 
the broken victuals they had begged, and loudly an 
lewdly toast our lady of Holy-well and blessed Saint 
Giles, the patron of cripples. Whilome sundry cadgers 
would play upon the gittern and crowde; and sundry 
others, in like manner, would dance like King David 
with all their mightiness and vigour, showing surpassing 
agility for such as be quite lame, and much more pluck than 
their lamentable plight would give reason to hope for. 
Right mirthful was it, though it might awaken the mind 
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to melancholy contemplations, to see these merry children 
of idleness disporting themselves, the wine and mum 
abounding, and the goodly haunch smoking at the fire, 
footing it like mad things to the suund of the vicl, and s9 
creating an appetite for the supper that awaited them.” 


He then adds :— 

“The tavern where I, disguised like unto one of their 
number, did see what is here set down, I affirm to be the 
Beggar’s Bush, far in the field off the High-street, on the 
east side of the public conduit of water, somewhat inclin- 
ing to the south-west of the pound, and very nigh oppo-~ 
site to the gallows removed from Smithfield, when the old 
elms were taken down [about 1413,] and the trees at the 
north wall of the hospital were used fur the nonce.” 

It was on the gallows so removed from Smith. 
field, that our first English martyr, Lord Cob- 
ham, the early friend of Henry V,, was hung 
in chains, and burnt by a slow fire; an act that 
has left an ineffaceable stain on the memory of 
the victor of Agincourt, As the population of 
London pressed more and more westward, the 
gallows experienced a second removal into the 
country; and was erected near the bourne, or 
river, from whence the terrible name Tybourn. 
And then the custom of presenting a bowl of 
ale to condemned persons on their way to 
execution, seems to have gradually arjsen; the 
inhabitants of the hospital of St. Giles’s being 
the donors. Directly opposite the church, stands 
now one of the gin palaces of our modern 
civilization; that we understand is the local 
representative of the ancient hostelry, where 
St. Giles’s bow] continued to be offered, long 
after the dissolution of the hospital, to the 
unhappy creatures who passed that way towards 
the “bourne” from whence “no traveller re- 
turned.” 

On the last night of our visits to St. Giles’s, 
we met with a character, not undeserving of 
notice, at this same gin palace. Among the 
medley assemblage of flower-girls, ballad-sing- 
ers, and young women, whose gaudy trappings 
told too plainly their miserable vocation, one 
gentlemanly-looking man stood out in bold 
relief. His clothes looked fashionable, and 
fashionably worn, so that you hardly per- 
ceived how ragged they were, or the ineffable 
state of glossiness to which the wear and grease 
of unnumbered years had brought them. An 
opera tie was about his neck; and a hat of so 
Proteus-like a shape on his head that, accord- 
ing to the point of sight from which you looked 
upon it, did it assume the appearance of any 
and every variety of hat characteristic. But 
the most remarkable feature about the man was 
his hungrincss of look. It was as if he had 
never eaten a single sufficient meal for the last 
ten years, and as though Nature had stored up 
all her unsatisfied demands, till a day of con- 
venient payment. With a thousand apologies, 
which he accepted with the most perfect good 
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breeding, did we introduce an invitation to a 
little refreshment ; and as his body warmed 
with the genial influences, so did his heart ex- 
pand, and throw off’ the accumulated weight of 
despair which a life of degradation had im- 
posed. He had been educated for the church, 
and had actually officiated ; but some “ indis- 
cretion ’—-we excused the word, for we saw he 
weighed more justly the thing—had caused him 
to be driven forth from society. In his own 
language, “I fell into a rapid stream ; friends 
were on this side and on that, but none helped 
me ; if they interfered at all, it was to plunge 
me deeper in. J am nowa lost man; shunned 
and avoided by every one. I hate and despise 
myself, Sir, more than you can hate and despise 
me. Well! well!” The tears stood in his eyes, 
and we won’t answer for our own, when he 
added that anything like kindness now almost 
broke his heart. : 

With a last sketch from the streets around 
St. Giles’s at day-break, and which we venture 
to turn into a poetical form, we conclude :— 
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See’st thou ?—The wretched being this way crawls, 

In tawdry muslin, stained with recent falls, 

Tottering against the rails, to which she clings 

‘With hands fair through the dirt, and bright with 
rings ; 

Paint on her thin, yet not unlovely face,— 

Lost Innocence hath left there still its grace, 

Soft, vague, and mournful, shifting to and fro, 

With nought to stay for, yet most loth to go. 

Thus through the fresh, invigorating morn, 

Now newly breaking, comes this child of scorn ; 

Oaths on he lips—the blessed heavens above ; 

Hate in her heart—and through all nature love, 


Stay ; look again, ’tis but Life’s Masquerade; 
Strip off disguises ; see the form Hz made. 


Lo! simplest robes of spotless white reveal 

The graceful shape their envy would conceal. 

Upon her cheek, in warm and varying dyes, 

Are seen her heart’s emotions as they rise ; 

And if in those deep, melting orbs you trace 

One wandering glance—Love seeks its resting-place. 
‘Where are the oaths? the scorn repelling hate? 
Ask not this happy being of a state 

She knows not in so fair @ world can be ; 

Pure in herself, she deems all purity. 


This God’s own creature, as even now she lies 

Germ-like in that poor wanton’s form, and cries,— 

With the low voice which heard, ne’er pleads in 
yain,— 

Scorn not my human dress, ’tis worn in pain ; 

And one kind look, one tone that, from the heart, 

The heart best reaches, may some fecling start, 

With token unto me, now torpid here, 

I xrve, to bud, leaf, blossom, in some kindlier sphere. 
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Durine a very agreeable residence of some 
months near Caen, in Normandy, we often 
speculated upon the wisdom and feasibility of 
a pedestrian tour through a part, at least, of 
Brittany ; which portion of France, though so 
remarkable both in its conformation and asso- 
ciations, has been about the least visited of its 
ancient divisions. La vielle Armorique is cer- 
tainly a curious, and, indeed, extraordinary 
country. Far behind.the rest of the land in 
its civilisation, and also in scepticism and want 
of faith, it has many characteristics to render 
it worthy of minute investigation. Its high- 
lands and lowlands, too, are widely different, as 
are its commercial towns and its merely agri- 
cultural communes; in all, one sees the dark, 
sunburnt complexion, coal-black piercing eyes, 
oval faces, high cheek-bones, and in most parts 
the coat of calfskin or sheepskin, with the hair 
outside, reaching to the knee, with a short cape 
on the shoulders, is the dress of the paysans, 
There are, however, many singular and distinc- 
tive peculiarities between the various portions 
of the country. The great towns are French, 
modern French, priggish and new ; the villages 
and agricultural districts are Breton, real Bre- 
ton, amongst whom social improvements are 
slow, though we doubt an assertion of certain 
tourists, that Paganism has been the religion of 
families within a hundred years. The costume 
of the department of Morbihan is striking and 
novel. Scanty square jackets of white or 
brown cloth, over which their long black hair, 
hanging down to the waist, shows to much ad- 
vantage, the button-holes, edges, and pocket- 
facings all of crimson, and even, on occasion, 
the date of the making of the coat embroi- 
dered on one side, with a figure of the chalice 
and holy wafer on the other, loose bragon bras, 
or breeches, terminating at the knee, and tied 
closely, leggings and sabots, or wooden shoes— 
such is the appearance presented by the men. 
The women are more various in their taste, 
though a tight boddice of cloth, fitting close to 
their busts, of some bright colour, with close 
sleeves of another tint, both edged and orna- 
mented with a third hue, be the prevailing 
dress. A hood, or cap, violet coloured or green, 
is worn upon the head. The coiffe, however, 
or head-dress of the Breton women, differs in 
almost every commune; the dames clinging 
with pertinacity to the hereditary taste of 
their ancestors in each locality. To an un- 
accustomed eye, indeed, the difference is 
scarcely perceptible; but still in each village, 
town, or district, the variety does exist. One 


remarkable article of furniture found in the 
dwelling-house of every respectable Breton 
peasant is the “ Jit clos,” or box-bedstead, 
which demands a passing remark. In one 
corner of the room occupied by the family will 
be seen by the stranger a vast black oaken 
piece of carved upholstery, in shape like a huge 
chest of drawers. On one side, however, is an 
aperture, through which you catch a glimpse of 
mattress upon mattress, reaching to a height 
quite extraordinary to our sophisticated ideas. 
A slide can be drawn across even this—the only 
opening—and little cold need be feared by its 
occupants. 

The owners of these luxuries are the low- 
landers; in the hovels of unhewn, unmortared 
stone, in the mud huts of the hills, such thinga 
are not. Indeed nothing can be more marked 
than the difference which exists. The one isa 
compound of rich and fertile valleys, or the 
lower slopes of the hills, while the other isa 
wild, barren, ill-cultivated range of table-land, 
with here and there a stunted tree, or patch of 
heather. The former is well peopled and under 
comparatively careful cultivation, the agricul~ 
turist sometimes even rich—all comfortable, 
The latter is thinly inhabited, the peasants 
wretchedly poor, ill-fed, and miserable, though 
generally ruddy and healthy-looking in face,— 
so much for good, pure mountain air. No 
goodly and tempting array of bacon-sides here 
meets the eye, no excellent cider, but the 
coarse black bread of the sarazin; no huge 
heap of butter, no lump of cheese, but a poor 
galette, a pancake of sarazin meal. No dit clos, 
but a wretched pallet, on which the whole fa- 
mily huddles at night. The difference in the 
appearance of the population is so marked ag 
to suggest at the first glance the idea of a se- 
parate race; the men being in the hills little 
and puny, the females without any of the out- 
ward charms of their sex; while the Bretons in 
general are of a goodly stature, well made, the 
women, though brown from exposure, being 
pretty and of tolerable figures. But, without 
seeking a cause so remote as that of their being 
another people, we may safely, we imagine, as- 
sign the hard lot of the former as the principal 
cause of their physical degeneration. The 
stunted bushmen of the Cape of Good Hope 
are doubtless no race of pigmies, but men ar- 
rested in their growth by starvation, and a rude, 
savage life. Even the animals in Brittany vary 
according to the locality, being in the hills 
small and dwarfish, if we except the pigs, 
which, though always ugly in France, are here 
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more so than usual, being a hideous breed of 
long-legged beasts, resembling starved wild 
boars in their appearance. 

These facts, combined with our propinquity 
to the scene, determined us some time back 
upon a tour in the region, which fully repaid 
the time, toil, and physical exertion which it 
cost us. A strange people, the most perfectly- 
preserved specimen of the Celtic race, scenery 
wild, pretty, and charming, ancient strongholds, 
picturesque ruins scattered over the whole face 
of the country, historical recollections without 
end—all these were so many links to bind us 
to the province, of which we have retained few 
recollections which are not of an agreeable na- 
ture. The materials collected by us would 
form a ponderous volume ; but we shall at pre- 
sent content ourselves with giving a brief ac- 
count of a Brittany Fair Day, such as we saw in 
183—, at Collinée, a chef liew du canton, which 
lays claim to having one of the principal cattle- 
fairs in those parts. Being aware of the date 
of this grand occurrence—which takes place in 
the early days of May—we contrived to reach 
the spot at the proper time, and, though we had 
honoured many a similar exhibition in other 
parts of France with our presence, were never 
more amused and enlightened upon many points 
of rustic character than upon the present aus- 
picious occasion. The strange, uncouth, yet 
picturesque costumes and figures of the men, 
their sombre gravity, so unlike the mercurial 
Frangais—the women, young and old, pretty 
and otherwise, but none fair—the ugly, stunted 
highland cattle—the arched, sharp back-boned 
pigs, with red, hungry eyes and hollow sides— 
the more sightly lowland breeds—were all pe- 

iar, novel, and interesting. Several specics 
of theatres, in which were represented those 
remnants of the ancient mummeries, mysteries, 
and moralities, so graphically described by Vic- 
tor Hugo, which yet take the fancy of a simple, 
believing, but bigotted people, were the great 
attraction of the day. The “Nativity,” the 
“ Resurrection,” and other scriptural subjects, 
were of course the groundwork. Many, va- 
rious, and grand were the other booths and 
shows—the itinerant doctors, thedancing-rooms, 
carts with each their barrel of cider, from the 
tap of which the sharp, acid liquid was ever 
running, while brandy, coffee, and beer were 
being dispensed in more aristocratic regions— 
‘4. e., beneath cover. Eating and drinking, 
buying and selling, were of course the princi- 
pal events of the day. An old woman, with a 
primitive plaque, or oven, in the open air, sold 
fried saucissons, slices of pork or ham, and other 
rare tit-bits, and found abundance of custom- 
ers ; a travelling dentist bawled himself hoarse, 
vociferating in favour of the extraction of tecth 
as the only sure cure for the tooth-ache, which 
operation he offered to perform for the small sum 
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of one halfpenny, or rather sou. To those who 
feared this violent remedy, he recommended 
warmly his Creosote Pignard. Pedlars without 
number tempted the young and brown beauties 
with their stores of lace, ribbons, and haber- 
dashery, necklaces, holy crosses, and beads. A 
print-seller, well aware of the devout character 
of the people amid whom he now was, exhibited 
a vast variety of pictures, in gay, flaunting, and 
gaudy colours, of Saints, Virgins, Holy Fami- 
lies, and other Catholic subjects. A red Ba- 
laam on a yellow ass, with a blue cloud, at- 
tracted much attention; but the prints de- 
voted to local legends were most sought after. 
For the more worldly-minded, the dispenser of 
the fruits of Gallic art, pious and profane, 
had Napoleons, Louis Philippes, and young 
Henris, to suit all tastes. Of the former, his 
supply was immense and varied. The eternal 
cocked hat and redingote were seen at Elba, 
at Fontainbleau, at St. Helena, at Waterloo, 
in Russia, in peace, in war, on earth, in hea- 
ven, in every attitude, position, or locality which 
a fertile imagination could suggest. And then 
the wild-beast shows—live crocodiles, sea-ser- 
pents, learned pigs, remnants of antediluvian 
elephants and mammoths, were scattered over 
the ground, each finding its knot of lookers-on 
and supporters. 

One feature of the scene, however, which, 
though not new to us, and though often alluded 
to by tourists in other parts of France, struck 
our attention more than other of the many 
singularities around. This was the occupation 
of the hair-merchants. We have alluded to 
the black hair of the Bretons, which, both in 
man and woman, is often of great beauty. Ac- 
cordingly, it is made an article of traffic, both 
sexes continually cherishing it with the avowed 
object of disposing of the crop to the hair mer- 
chants at the annual fair. These gentry stood 
in the centre of the place, scissors in hand; by 
their side a basket to receive the flowing locks 
of both male and female vendors. As soon as 
a bargain was struck, say with a pretty young 
Breton lass, the close cap, or hood, was removed, 
the long tresses were submitted to the hands of 
the purchaser, and in a few minutes the capti- 
vating brunette stood shorn of her dark locks, 
the very personification of a parish apprentice 
girl. From twelve to five-and-twenty sous was 
the price paid for the article, according to its 
length, beauty, and the bargaining powers of 
its possessor. Lest, however, our fair readers 
form a wrong estimate of the character of these 
dames, from the voluntary surrender of the 
most elegant of female native ornaments at the 
shrine of gold, or rather copper, be it recollected 
that the close cap worn by the girls and women 
of the province entirely conceals the hair, 
which is, therefore, rather a burden than a 
cherished object with the Bretonese. Still we 
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thought it wondrous unfeminine to behold knots 
of young women standing round the dealer in 
human hair, their long tresses combed ready 
for the clipping, which process was meantime 
going on upon some one of the party. 

Tow: evening even the native Breton 
phlegm and severity of manner gave way be- 
neath the combined influence of eating and 
drinking, cider and sausages, bottled beer and 
ham, brandy, café noir, &c. The sound of 
voices became louder and more confused, quar- 
rels were got up, the women said hard things 
one to the other, and looked at their caps, but 
no blows were struck. The purchasers of cattle 
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wended their way home, driving 
cows, oxen, and pigs before them; the vendors 
ee to spend a portion of the pro- 
luce of the sales in the drinking-houses ; 
one old lady, who had vainly striven to gain her 
price for a pig, sent it squeaking before her; 
and we, tired and hungry, with difficulty ob- 
tained a supper and a night’s lodging, so 
crowded and busy was everything in the shape 
of aninn. Sleep came late, for both in and 
around the house the loud hum of voices was 
heard until past midnight, when the chef lieu 
du canton subsided into its usual peaceful state. 
of repose, and Collinée was itself again. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN LIFE.—No. V. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY MRS. 





POSTANS. 


Aone the many ridiculous, peculiar, 
and amusing things to be met with in 
the French capital, the “Garde Na- 
tional,” I think, ranks pre-eminent. 
And I could never hear their band 
in the streets of Paris, nor see the va- 
Ha of nightcaps that were popped 
forth from every “cinquiéme ” at their 
approach, neither could I glance for a 
moment over the odd figures that com- 
posed their ranks, without receiving a 
vivid idea of the comic, which became 
quite irresistible, when in a laughter- 
loving humour. 

The National Guard being, however, 
a species of distillation of all the ec- 
centric, humorous, and odd character- 
istics of the citizens of Paris, an in- 
troduction to this particular class is 
necessary for the reader, if he desire 
to obtain an appreciation of the drol- 
leries attendant on the military state of 
the civil powers of Paris. 

The Citizen, or “ Bourgeois,” then, 
of Paris, varies considerably in his 
classes, and is held in different esti- 
mation by almost all who speak of him. 

In olden time, when aristocracy was 
respectable, and supported by a well- 
paid standing army, the military hated 
the civilians, and called the gentle cit 
a “Pekin,” whenever they fell in with 
him, and when they dared, threatened 
to crop his ears, looking on him, in 
short, with that air of deep contempt 
which, when displayed by: the rich man 
to the useful, becomes an injury, 
which has called for, unhappily, in 
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other lands than France, “a deep revenge.” 
‘All these matters are however changed; the 
worthy citizen has now his ears taken especial 
care of by the military themselves; and if in 
these days, a stranger were to ask a captain in 
the regular army for a definition of a Bour- 
geois, tis ten to one, but he would tell him 
that he is a good man, who has land and 
“rentes,” who eats excellent potage, owes not 
a sous, and who goes calmly down the stream 
of life, as a man should do who would escape 
its disagreeables; that is, with cotton in his 
ears, warm feet, and a tranquil spirit. 

The greatest present hater of our unoffend- 
ing citizen is the artist in his studio, and he 
would rather, I believe, that you called him by 
the title of every personified villany upon 
earth, than by that of “ Bourgeois,” which of- 
fends him beyond all endurance; while, on the 
contrary, the driver of the fiacre experiences a 
sort of sympathetic interest for the honest man, 
which proves that driving about Paris produces 
a healthy state of both mind and body. 

The French citizen, oddly enough, never 
seems te grow from childhood to age, like other 
men ; he is aged in manner before he can spell 
in two syllables, and instead of riding or run- 
ning, like the son of the marquis, or climbing 
trees like the gamin, he walks gravely about 
with his hands in his pockets, with his great 
eyes looking intensely stupid, and his large 
head entirely occupied by one small flimsy 
idea, such as would be compressed into nonen- 
tity by the action of any other brain. At a 
certain age, the boy citizen learns a fable or 
two, “The Fox and the Crane,” or the succes- 
sions of the Kings and Queens of France, a 
little of the Classics also; but heis soon “au 
bout de son Latin,” and, never having been 
taught to think, the learning is soon forgotten 
which cannot be applied ; while orthography 
never having formed part of his education, he 
writes as little as possible, and is laughed at 
even for that little. 

The great festival of the citizen of Paris is 
his Sunday. We Protestants of England are 
dull enough to consider the seventh day of the 
week as a day for legitimate reflection to the 
busy, and of rest to the weary and hardly 
labouring ; and those who rise early, late 
take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, are 
grateful for the permission to spend the blessed 
hours of this holy day in quiet and repose. 
The Manchester cotton-spinner, for instance, 
whose temples throb with the noise of engines 
and of shuttles, and whose only idea of per- 
fume has been for six long days the oiled 
wheels of the engine, and the close atmosphere 
of the unwholesome manufactory, sits this day 
perhaps on a sunny bank, or by an open win- 
dow, hearing the blithe lark warble its carol 


forth on high, and inhaling the fragance of the 


violet and the primrose, the gems of God’s 
world, and then fancies that even he, “the poor 
o’erlaboured wight,” may possibly have an in- 
terest in creation, and a spirit to be soothed 
and blessed. The pale milliner, also, who for 
six nights has not closed her eyes upon her 
daily toils, until two hours, perhaps, after the 
rich, her employers, have rolled home from 
opera or ball, complaining as they loll upon 
their cushions, “how fatiguing is such plea- 
sure !”” passes this day, probably, in bed. The 
labourer, with pipe in mouth, rests by the sill 
of an open window in some dull, dark alley, 
believing himself at rest ; while the tradesman, 
with his wife and children, in some small back 
arlour, has nothing left to wish for, if his 
kcaty, honest-hearted neighbour, does but 
drop in to share his homely meal. The citi- 
zen of Paris, on the contrary, rests all the 


. week and works upon the Sunday, absolutely 


works, in the pursuit of pleasure. The Paris- 
ians are generally late; but on this bright day, 
the citizen rises at four, awakes the Bonne, 
who is always out of humour upon these occa- 
sions, arouses his wife and children, sets forth 
for the Rue St. Lazaar, engages places in the 
diligence of the St. Cloud or Versailles train, 
dines at a restaurant’s, and then, gratified by the 
appearance made by his wife, his children, his 
coat, and himself, he returns to Paris, sorely 
wearied, but greatly pleased ; and having passed 
his Sunday without reflection, religion, or care, 
he yet feels that the day has been one of plea- 
sure, and this amply recompenses him for all the 
rest. In fairness to the citizen, however, we 
must allow that all ranks of the Parisians ob- 
serve Sunday as their great holiday for active 
pleasure, not for quiet rest ; and, perhaps, of all 
of those who so consider it, the kind-hearted 
citizen is the least culpable, for he really loves 
nature herself better than the St. Cloud 
Concerts, is a simple-hearted being, and has 
less human wickedness about him than many 
who consider themselves as his superiors; but 
in France, as elsewhere, “the honest man’s 
abu’ them a’.” The great weakness of the citi- 
zen is in the idea he has of his own appearance, 
and a desire to perpetuate himself and family 
by means of “likenesses ;” and, although both 
himself and Madame are undeniably plain 
people, and their son Adolphe absolutely fright- 
ful, from his likeness to them both, yet nothing 
gratifies the Bourgeois so much as a reiteration 
of family portraits, and there is not a professor of 
Daguerréotype in Paris who has not made du- 
plicate fac-similes of the trio. Such is the true 
citizen of Paris, a good, easy, happy man, whom 
the drivers of fiacres delight to call “mon Bour- 
geois,” or “notre Bourgeois,” as if he was espe- 
cially their property, and who passes life doing 


‘absolutely nothing (if people can be active on 


a negative), and then sleeps quietly in Pére la 
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Chaise, with a ntonument of white stone and a 
few geranium roots to mark the spot. 

We have already observed on the vanity of 
the Bourgeois, in his love of portraiture; and 
this same weakness leads him into many other 
follies. If rich, he is apt to aspire to a charac- 
ter for connoisseurship in the fine arts, and he is 
always wont to pass his wife off on society as a 
woman of very superior intellect. He finds com- 
fort also in small as well as large things that 
minister to this passion, and if he be but the 
first to tell his neighbours that he saw a pla- 
card on the omnibus, announcing that on the 
following Sunday the “Great Fountains play 
at Versailles,” it is a species of triumph to him, 
and he looks important for the day. 

The citizen of Paris loves his country be- 
cause it is his; a position which saves a world 
of argument on the wisdom of the Legislature, 
and so on; but when violently excited by the 
rudeness of a rich superior, he has been heard 
to say, “that he will go to London to teach the 
English how to mix their salads, and he will 
then soon roll in his carriage as well as others;”? 
but, notwithstanding this satire upon the Eng- 
lish mania for squandering money on foreign- 
ers, he does not mean it, and would not ex- 
change la belle France and her sunny sky, for 
all the charms of Regent-street and the Sablon- 
niére cast together at his feet, leaving the 
Haymarket altogether out of the question. 

This vanity of the citizen, while it travels 
far, aleo weaves a curious web of isolated opinion 
about himself; as, for instance, his watch he 
believes keeps time better far than the clock of 
Notre Dame, whatever Victor Hugo may have 
to say to it; his apartment is so superb that 
none of his friends can compete with it; the 
fruit-seller at the corner has imposed on many, 
but our citizen, “thank Heaven,” knows a good 
melon when he sees it; and his green coat, 
with the gilt buttons, that looks quite as well 
as any that Henri Quatre ever wore at a hunt- 
ing party, cost him just half what the dingy 
cotton velvet of his neighbour did, but the 
tailor knows better than to impose upon him ! 
Such are a few of the innocent vanities of the 
Parisian citizen, and while they cannot injure 
others, they render him self-complaisant. It 
has been long said that vanity renders men 
agreeable to others, and conceit makes them 
insupportable. There is much of the cream of 
experience in such old saws, and when we 
apply them, we find their truth. Vanity and 
conceit, however, balance each other in the cha- 
racter of a Frenchman; we smile as we listen 
to the ebullitions of the first, but the imperti- 
nences of the second, one cannot away with. 

Speaking generally, all that belongs to the 
Bourgeois is contemned in Paris; thus, “la 
Maison Bourgeoise” carries with its title an 
idea of cold staircases, stupid porters, and a 
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hundred unbearable regulations for the conduet 
of tenants; “le diner Bourgeois” is always 
considered deficient in good taste, and every 
proper arrangement of the table; and even 
“la comédie Bourgeoise,” at the Boulevard 
Theatres, is looked upon as a mere collection 
of vulgarisms, quite unworthy of being elassed 
with such as are approved of by popular voice. 

The citizen sometimes, imagining that he 
has a taste for pastorals, betakes himself to the 
country, but he finds time lag terribly. Every 
morning, uneasy, restless man! he rises at 
dawn, awakens his servants, his wife, his children, 
and would awaken the sun himself, if he dared, 
He then passes his day in doing a great deal 
of horticultural and botanical mischief, and 
in attempting to ride, a mistake however that, 
with much cause for lamentation, he very soon 
discovers. The evenings he finds long. He 
reads the papers, and his wife scolds her Bonne ; 
the cat slumbers by their side; and, as the citi- 
zen comes to the end of a long question between 
the war party and Monsieur Guizot, he heartily 
wishes himself in Paris. 

The citizen frequents the theatres occasion- 
ally, but not as a diurnal lounge, like the rest 
of the Parisians; the consequence being, that 
he affords the strange phenomenon of a curious 
and little enlightened stranger. The lounger 
of the Boulevards considers nothing in the 
world so triste and hapless as being seated next 
a citizen in a theatre; for the good man, ac- 
cording to his temperament, either considers 
every thing excellent, or every thing execrable, 
and is of course wrong in both decisions; while 
he teases his neighbour all night, to tell him 
the characters and actors, not knowing Dejazet 
from Rachel, or Arnal from Bouffé. This, 
to the habitués of the theatres, is tiresome 
enough; but such is the exterior a of 
Frenchmen that none dare appear anything 
but deeply interested by the inquiries. 

It will be readily seen, that of all the people 
of Paris, none are so simple in mind and man- 
ners as these, its citizens; and combined with 
these great virtues is that of a degree of do. 
mestic attachment very unusual among other 
ranks in France ; the wife of the citizen coun- 
sels her husband in all things, she is the keeper 
of his purse, governor of his household, com- 
panion of his leisure hours. Unlike the rest 
of his countrymen, the citizen is seldom to be 
seen without his wife upon his arm; he dineg 
at home ; and Madame not only goes to mar- 
ket, but prides herself on pickling cornichons, 
and preserving green-gages. 

Of all occupations in life, however, that which 
is the most perfectly delightful to a French 
citizen, is that of being called upon to mount 
guard, and perform all the military duty in his 

ower. The Bourgeois considers the Garde 
ational as a great, noble, and glorious insti- 
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tution, worthy of such a country as la belle 
France; while in every comrade he seems to 
find a father, friend, or brother. This feeling 
continues with the Bourgeois during all periods 
of his life; for even when unable to be longer 
active in his duties, he still never fails to listen 
for the morning roll-call of the guard, when, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, he descends to see 
them pass, to touch his night-cap to the officers, 
and to shake hands with his ancient comrades, 
saying for the thousandth time, as he does so, 
«Thank God, we can sleep well; we are well 
protected, we Parisians.” 

_ The Garde National has its merits, and there 
is no denying them. The first is, the feeling 
of equality that exists among its members, 
somewhat nominal indeed, but still acknow- 
edged, in the same fashion that a French phi- 
losopher once said that “he considered all men 
as equal, allowing for the differences of wealth, 
birth, and talent.” And it is thus that the 
Garde National, both officers and men, allow 
themselves their principle of equality. The 
second merit of the Garde National is, that it 
accustoms the human constitution to all cli- 
mates ; for certainly if any thing could fit men 
for Africa or Moscow, as the case might be, it 
would be parading the streets of Paris in Au- 
gust, or standing under the arches of the Tui- 
leries in Jan The third merit of the 
Garde National is, that it affords to many a 
poor citizen the apology for quitting the do- 
mestic hearth when the temper of Madame 
sometimes demands a greater degree of subor- 
dination than even the captain of his company. 
The fourth merit of the Garde National is, 
that Parisian citizens are not always handsome, 
not always of the finest order of fine forms ; 
and as the uniform is wonderfully becoming, 
and the tight red collar, as it makes a man look 
exceedingly like a rosy cherubim, when he is 
happy enough to escape looking like the post- 
man, the ladies who admire apoplectic visages 
give him credit for the first resemblance, and 
are charmed accordingly. 

Such are a few of the chief advantages of 
the Garde National; but as it is a subject 
far too amusing to be dismissed by a mere out- 
line, the reader must allow me to introduce 
him in due order through all their ranks, and 
if he then does not agree with me in thinking 
them the most absurd body in the world, let 
him go to Paris, and, as Galignani recommends, 
“‘attend the parade of the National Guard,” 
and be converted. 

The Sappers and Miners first demand atten- 
tion. We see them as large burly men, with 
huge leather aprons, bear-skin caps, cross belts, 
and axes, and wonder what in the name of all 
difficulty they are for. It must suggest itself 
at once, that except to cut a road through all 
the gamins who throng forwards to see a gra- 
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tuitous exhibition, or to dig a Legitimist and 
his cross of the legion of honour out of a dark 
hole in a by-street near Notre Dame, this 
body must be useless enough in the city of 
Paris ; yet there they are, looking as important 
as if they had bored through a new Simplon, 
and so burly, that we consider them to be 
valued as melons are, by their size. And thus, 
in towering caps and well-pipeclayed aprons, 
they parade the streets of Paris, to the delight 
of little boys, and to the private astonishment 
of themselves. 

The Tambour Major next demands attention; 
and really as we see him, in isolated grandeur, 
march down the streets of Paris, twisting his 
well-tightened body into all sorts of strange con- 
tortions, and whirling his staff in his hand, as he 
comes along like a dancing-master of Emperors, 
—when welook on the flashing crimson, the gold, 
the feathers, and the bravery of the Tambour 
Major, one closes the eyes that absolutely ache 
with so glittering a vision, and feel that human 
nature is unable to support such glories; and 
that we must look on him as we do at the sun 
—through the medium of green glasses, which 
should be always provided, by the way, from 
the Palais Royale, before becoming exposed to 
the dazzling trial. To the inhabitants of Paris 
the Tambour Major is something too brilliant 
to be thought of as a mere mortal; and as they 
gaze on him, the young milliner forgets the 
approaching féte; while to the gamin, the 
marbles and prunes of the grocer become as 
nought. 

The Tambour Major owes his existence to 
the times of Louis XV., and a library would be 
required for the volumes that might be com- 
piled of rare and curious anecdote, of which 
the Tambour Major in various times has been 
the hero. We are not sure, indeed, were these 
romances duly chronicled, how long “ The Iron 
Mask” would hold its wonder-exciting place, 
or whether the diamond necklace of Marie An- 
toinette, would not wholly be eclipsed. 

The Tambour Major is peculiar in his tastes; 
and, regarding one of the true origins of the 
beautiful and the picturesque, he delights in 
contrasts, and seems to carry the rule into all 
positions of life; thus, meet him where you 
will, on a féte day, in his military undress, with 
his boat-like cap, and closely fitting surtout, he 
is always accompanied by a little woman, whose 
figure is the just medium between the square 
and the oblong, and who, in the warmest wea- 
ther, compounds for lack of bonnet by her 
enormous shawl. 

The talents of the Tambour Major are ex- 
tremely versatile. On great days he adorns 
himself with civic pomp, to attend Monsieur the 
Mayor to the service of the church, and handles 
with equal dexterity both the halberd and the 
cane. This over, he shines again resplendent 
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in scarlet cloth and gold, radiant in his military 
glory. Happy man! neither monotony nor 
the chilling sense of inferiority oppresses his 
spirit ; but he is ever buoyed over the waves of 
vanity by the consciousness that he alone is 
the cynosure of every eye. 

The National Guard has the best military 
band in France. Little as they know about it, 
the French yet affect great fondness for music ; 
and on the principle, I suppose, of nothing 
being denied to well-directed labour, so do the 
citizens of Paris, who talk, dance, and play, 
through the day, do each with a facility that 
meets with little rivalry elsewhere. 

At the head of the national band, the Drum- 
mer of course takes precedence, as well from 
his absolute military position, as from the pe- 
alee and individual drollery that distinguishes 


It has been said that had the “Figaro” of the 
inimitable Beaumarchais lived in the days of la 
Jeune France, he would, without doubt, have 
left his soap and razors for the short sticks 
of the Drummer citizen; for he it is whose 
habits seem those most suited to the peculiar 
tastes of a humorous Frenchman. The very 
noise of the drum pleases him, and he is quite 
indifferent as to whether any one listens to 
him or not ; then he is always merry, and con- 
sequently always happy; he hears the earliest 
news, and repeats it speedily; with a sort of 
reckless vivacity he runs hither and thither as 
duty calls him, climbs the barriers, wins the 
heart of every Norman flower girl in Paris, sees 
the Royal Family oftener than any one else, 
knows every grisette by sight, looks with inef- 
fable contempt on the garcons of the cafés, 
and gains as much news in an hour as they do 
in a week; and then, happy privilege! he is 
never silent, for if he does not speak, his drum 
does, and not a gamin but listens eagerly to 
both species of his oratory. Then the Drummer 
boasts of sentiment and. patriotism, as well as 
the author of the Marseillaise; and as he passes 
by the Column of Napoleon he may be seen 
to bow his head, to smile knowingly as he 
marches by the Fountain of the Elephant, and 
to observe, whenever Waterloo is spoken of, 
that had Roget de 1’Isle lived to lead the citi- 
zens of France forward with the hymn of free- 
dom, which has immortalized his genius, mat- 
ters would have ended differently for Napoleon 
and France! These are the sentiments which 
agitate the susceptibilities of the Drummer, 
but his happiness consists in leading the Garde 
National of Paris, day by day, to glory and the 
Palais Royale! 

The Drummer willingly obeys all commands 
of his superior, with the sole condition of “his 
wife allowing it;” but he dreads the imme- 
diate authority of Madame, even more than 
that of the orderly room, even though he was 
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once, when a boy, in a royal regiment, where, 
for two sous a day (the French army being not 
by any means well paid), he suffered all sorts of 
indignities, and got extremely tired of cleaning 
cross-belts, and having his ears pulled for his 
reward. 

The Drummer of the Garde National is, per- 
haps, the best raconteur in Paris, even where 
every body talks so muchs and, by prescriptive 
right, he enjoys the power of amusing the 
leisure hours of the officers and men off-guard, 
by anecdotes of the army of the Legitimists, in 
which his father and grandfather both served, 
and he tells the tale of the dattle (forgetting it 
was the “retreat ’’) of Moscow, and of Waterloo 
(not recollecting who won), in a manner so 
graphic, that the caps of his listeners are abso- 
lutely raised from their heads, by either enthu- 
siasm or fear, it is not quite certain which, for 
the idea of battle and murder, with foreign 
service generally, is of course very terrible to a 
citizen of Paris, who has never been farther 
than to Sevres, notwithstanding his musket 
and cross-belts. 

It is said, however, that this constant allu- 
sion to Russians and Prussians tends materially 
to interfere with the purity of the French lan- 
guage ; for the Drummer, for the sake of effect, 
introduces their pronunciation into his narra- 
tive, and his hearers unconsciously adopt it. 

In addition to his very popular talents for 
retailing anecdote, the Drummer increases his 
influence, by becoming the carrier of notes from 
the officers, on duty to their friends, the boot- 
maker or grocer, in civic office behind the 
counters of their several “‘magasins.” These 
memoranda are not of much military import- 
ance, it is true, but yet our aide-de-camp on 
these “express” duties, hears a great deal that 
is highly amusing, makes many new friends, 
and, during the month, collects postage france 
enough to maintain him in cigars. His intel- 
ligence, also, is considerably increased, for, if 
sent to private hotels, or “Maisons Bourgeioses,” 
he of course sits a little while with the concierge 
to watch the preparations for her dinner, or to 
admire the painted vases and bouquets of flow- 
ers on the chimney-piece, to compare the time 
of the clock, protected by a graceful nymph in 
or-molu, with his own chronometer, or the dra- 
pery of the little French bedstead at the side 
with that of Marie Antoinette’s in the Palace 
of the Petit Trianon; by this means he soon 
becomes intimate, learns the names of all the 
lodgers from the ground floor to that upon the 
tiles, their private history, and many piquant 
little anecdotes, that afford a world of pleasant 
material for guard-room gossip. 4 

But, like all other gay, happy, and glorious 
things, this existence of the Drummer must 
have an end; and thus, when our hero loses 
the vigour of his arm, when his yoice fails, his 
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memory becomes weak, and his moustachios 
change from chinchilla colour to white, he re- 
tires to a porter’s lodge, and there, with his 
hand upon the latch-cord of the great gates, 
and a handkerchief tied over his head, the ex- 
Drummer dozes away the long winter evenings 
in glorious dreams of epaulettes, patrols, and 
war, and how he once had himself the honour of 
whitening the cross-belts of two hundred chas- 
seurs of the royal army, more or less, daily, 
before breakfast. _ : 

We have already said that the band of the 
National Guard is an excellent one; for there 
are aay of the citizens of Paris who have good 
ears, and who do not affect long nights passed in 
& guard-room, in company with an old fowl and 
a cigar, neither do they find it more agreeable 
to patrol the close dark alleys of old Paris, at 
the witching hour, while the moon shines 
brightly forth upon happier localities ; and such 
persons are generally to be found enrolled among 
theband. There the citizen shares in the glory, 
yet knows nothing of the disagreeables of duty. 
The “first trombone” fears not, like the cor- 
poral, rheumatism in his head, from standing 
under cold porticoes while the snow falls thick 
about him; nor the well-directed blow of the 
crouching miscreant, whose seizure in a dim alley 
will furnish forth dread material for the coming 
journal of the tribunal; but, instead of these hor- 
rors, the musician, peaceful man, takes daily his 
little walk upon the Place Carrousel, heading 
the comrades who must be on duty for the next 
four-and-twenty hours; and then, with an ex- 
eellent appetite, he proceeds to his favourite 
café, to discuss “ Bistecks et Pommes de terre 
Frites,” and retail all the incidents he has met 
with by the way ; nor do these seem few or in- 
significant, for the excitement of brain, the 
facility of invention, and the energy of manner 
of a Frenchman, are such, that, give him but a 
cutlet for his subject, and he dresses it in so 
many different ways that it appears in all to 
be equally new and piquant. 

It is odd enough, yet absolutely true, that, 
as forming part of the Garde National, may be 
seen many of the sculptors, painters, singers, 
poets, and actors of Paris. The truth being, 
that many who stroll along the asphalte of the 
Boulevards, much as the lazzaroni do on the 
Quai of Naples, only with a less brilliant sun- 
shine on their brows, find the band of the Na- 
tional Guard an agreeable recreation for an 
hour in the early morning, and, with any taste 
for cymbals or triangles, use all their interest 
to enter it. The cymbals are particularly po- 
pular with such amateurs ; for, like the accor. 
dion, one may make a wonderful progress in a 
few weeks, and in the winter can practise them 
comfortably, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
with closed eyes and feet on the stove. 

: Out of Paris the effect of the band deterio 


rates; the difficult instruments, such as the 
clarionette and cornet a piston, being super- 
seded by a vast number of fifes, played by 
musical gamins, or “harmonious blacksmiths’” 
boys, who are all taught one note, which they 
blow perpetually, whenever increase of force 
may be required ; a circumstance which only 
produces much gratification to persons to whom 
that note is singularly pleasant. 

The Grenadier of the National Guard, if one 
may judge from his habits and bearing, is, of 
all the Garde National, the most charmed with 
his own position ; and this he chiefly owes to 
his huge bear-skin cap, which to him possesses 
charms that the crown of the monarch cannot 
give. To afford means for the greatest possible 
display of this adornment, the Grenadier usually 
lives near Mont Martre, that he may have the 
opportunity of walking the whole length of the 
Boulevards to his duty ; and ’tis also said, that 
he parts with it not even in sleep, which may 
be the cause of filling the brain of the Grena- 
dier with midsummer nights’ phantasies, fit 
only for the dreamers of the Hartz mountains. 

In his waking hours, the Grenadier, however, 
indulges in right cheerful pleasantry, but his 
remarks are chiefly directed against the mounted 
guard, between whom and himself an animosity 
exists, to the which the antipathies of Montagu 
and Capulet are as nought. 

Then, as a contrast to the Grenadier, the 
soldier of the light company presents himself ; 
a hero as broad as the other is long, and whose 
extraordinary bulk seems, comically enough, to 
misadapt him for his duties. This body are 
attired in yellow, and head the legion ; and ’tis 
said in Paris, that the first time the National 
Guard were marched out to quell some disturb- 
ance in the city, the rebels laid down their 
arms, and burst into fits of laughter, at the 
first sight of the burly warriors. 

Yellow, as a colour, pervades the whole of 
the “Voltigeurs’” costume; and perhaps it may 
be that extraordinary fatness may induce de- 
fective vision, a question for oculists to decide ; 
but certain it is, that the soldiers of the light 
company frequently protect their eyes against 
the glare of Parisian streets, by means of huge 
green spectacles, which gives to these warriors 
a very picturesque and pastoral effect. 

The Voltigeur is as proud of his bulk as the 
Grenadier is of his bear-skin cap, and he be- 
lieves that the infatuation extends itself to his 
wife ; he is consequently unrelaxing in his at- 
tentions to Madame, for he is a kind-hearted 
man, and believes firmly that should he be de- 
ficient in affection to her, the police would be 
called on to rescue the broken-hearted woman 
from the waters of the Seine, whose shelter she 
would seek in a paroxysm of utter despair. 

It has been my wish to afford a glimpse of 
the general and individual peculiarities which 
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render the Garde National so amusing to the 
eye of the stranger; for those who have seen 
these militaires, as I have done, marching 
through the streets of Paris, each man as he 
pleased, some with spectacles and some without, 
some with a little pamphlet or parcel in his 
hand, and all without the least resemblance to 
any drilled body of men in the world; or those 
who have noted them as sentinels, with their 
musket over their shoulder, reading a volume 
of Paul de Kock’s novels,—and have heard 
them, off duty, talk of military things as only 
a shoemaker or drawing-master could talk, 
must feel that the Garde National of France is 
as absurd as it has been proved to be useless. 
Those, also, who have heard the captain of a 
company requesting, as a sort of personal fa- 
vour, in the politest terms possible, that the 
men would be so “obliging as to arms,” 
—and an old general compliment a little hard- 
faced, round-backed man, on his magnificent 
carriage, ‘“ equal to that of a soldier of the line,” 
must feel, that however this warlike pastime 
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may amuse the citizens of Paris, the Garde 
National is neither more nor less than a stand- 
ing caricature on the passion of the French 
people for war,—on all that panders to their 
insane notions of national glory,—on their love 
of vain boastings,—on powers they never can 
possess, and on the generally feverish excite« 
ment of all ranks. Considered as a sort of 
safety-valve for such feelings, the Garde 
National places itself, perhaps, in its most ad- 
vantageous light; and the stranger who is dis- 
posed to feel annoyed, on entering a shop in 
the Palais Royale, to find that the bootmaker, 
or the tailor, cannot take his measure until he 
returns from parade, should still his vexations, 
and would do well, to go and see him there, for 
I can promise him entertainment; and if he 
have by chance the least eye in the world for 
the ridiculous, he will return redolent with 
good humour, and well satisfied, for the 
benefit they have done him, to “ present 
aun in all honour to the Garde National of 
aris. 
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THE MAN WHO ALWAYS 8POKE THE TRUTH. 


BY PIERS 


Gentiemen, I have listened with much attention 
to the narratives of the various members, who have 
be their histories to the sympathising bosom of 
this society, and although I have observed that each, 
with a laudable spirit of rivalry, has endeavoured to 
prove himself the most wretched and miserable of 
creation—and, therefore, the most entitled to the 
peat epithet of ‘ Broken-Hearted”—yet, my be- 

wed and unhappy brethren, I have observed, at the 
same time, that every one has somevery, ‘justifiable cause 
for his misery. Mine honourable friend on the right 
has shown himself entitled to all your spare commi- 
seration from the fact of his having had unexpectedly 
left him a fortune of ten thousand pounds—and which, 
from disturbing the previous even tenor of his life, and 
rendering him the object of the envy and cupidity of 
all his acquaintance, has very naturally, and I may 
say very properly, broken his heart. Another of our 
“ band of brothers” attributes his woe to the fact of 
his being the cleverest fellow in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions—a delusion, I may venture to say, for the 
honourable gentleman’s comfort, one by no means 
universally shared in—and even if it were, a man who 
is so unconscionable as to monopolize all the wit, talent, 
and knowledge, that would otherwise have been dis- 
tributed in homeeopathic doses amongst his fellow 
creatures, ought, as a matter of course, to be en- 
dowed with an equal share of remorse. Others have 
some peculiarity to which they very reasonably and 
justly ascribe their misery—for instance, our brother 
Sadgrove, whose history you heard on the last evening, 
although painful, was just what might be naerale 
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expected. A man, my dear friends, who, instead of 
wearing the nose of a gentleman, boasts of a red-hot 
cinder between his eyes, is indeed a “marked man 
among his fellows.” Nalare never intended him to be 
anything else, when she turned him out of her work- 
shop. e, however, has his sources of consolation. 
He may commit any violation of good breeding with- 
out fearing any one will attempt to burn his fingers 
by pulling his nose—unless Monsieur Chabert, the 
fire-eater, were the party offended, or the fabled 
Salamander were to avenge the wrongs of insulted men. 
But, my unhappy friends, your griefs may arise from 
your misfortunes—your infirmities—your natural de- 
fects—nay, if it were possible that any member of 
the Broken-Hearted Club could know the existence 
of such—your vices. But, alas! gentlemen, in this 
is comprised the difference between your fates and 
mine—my unhappiness springs from a virtue—or 
rather the excess of it. But it is not my intention 
to assume any superiority over you on that account. 
The Chairman will see the punch-bowl is replen- 
ished, and that order and attention are pre- 
served while I recite the doleful tale of my misfor- 
tunes? 

‘Whatever you do, my dear boy,” said my father, 
‘always tell the truth!” and, in order that I might 
remember this paternal injunction, he gave me a 
sound thrashi and, gentlemen, moral apophthegms 
that find their way into your heart, by being 
soundly thrashed through your jacket, come, as you 
may have found out yourselves, like well bolted 
corn, in a perfectly pure and sound state, Accordingly, 
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the next time the gooseberry jam was abstracted, and 
I was asked whether I was the thief, I courageously 
answered “‘yes.”” Iwas accordingly well caned for 
this ingenuous disclosure, and this is impressed on 

recollection as the first reward I received for 
telling the truth. 

At school this early-inculcated habit of mine ren- 
dered me the continual object of petty tyranny and 
persecution ; yet I persevered and was logged, and 
the more truth I told of others, the more lies they 
told of me in return. Whenever anything particularly 
obnoxious was found out, I had the credit of having 
been the informer—although the last among them 
that was ever, for that particular reason, entrusted 
with a secret. In short, I was looked upon as a 
sneaking, inquisitive spy, and was oppressed, mal- 
treated, and t ised over, in a way that only lub- 
berly and vicious schoolboys can oppress, maltreat, 
and tyrannise. 

I remember, on some boyish freak which was perpe- 
trated on an elderly tradesman and his wife, who had 
the misfortune of offending some of the elder boys, 
being discovered, a severe investigation taking ue 
as to the perpetrators of the offence. The unfortu- 
nate baker who had excited so much juvenile wrath, 
one night after he had retired to et with the part- 
ner of his slumbers, had his bed-room window entered 
and the wall of the apartment ornamented with some 
drawings in phosphorus, representing the ancient but 
popular tredition of the devil flying off with the 

er. At a given signal, a most fearful noise 
took place, which awakened the luckless baker, and 
he beheld in flaming character, the writing on the 
wall, with the same awe-stricken spirit as Bel- 
shazzar. 

However well the plot was contrived and carried 
into execution, the perpetrators were suspected to be 
amongst my seboolbloes: but which was the guilty 
one was the secret. The baker had been frightened 
out of the very small portion of sense which Nature 
had blessed him with, and his wife had continued in 
a state of syncope ever since the memorable night. A 
rigid inquiry was set on foot, but the secret would 
have continued inviolate had not the principal of the 
school fixed his eyes on me. 

“Vericund, my boy, you always tell the truth ; do 
you know who are the boys who are guilty of this 
outrage.” 

I hesitated for a moment. Ought I to inculpate 
my schoolfellows, whose secret I had, with equal mis- 
fortune to my elf as well as to them, become ac- 
quainted with? I knew if I divulged it they would 
attribute it to spiteful motives on my part, and the 
desire of revenging myself for many acts of persecu- 
tion on theirs. But I remembered my father’s in- 
junction, ‘Whatever you do, always tell the truth,” 
and I answered as boldly as I could, “ Yes, Sir, I do 
know them.” 

“ Then state their names.”’ 

“ That, Sir, I decline doing ; I don’t want to bring 
them into trouble.” 

This response was replied to by the principal 
directing the ushers to flog me well, and to keep me 
in “ the black hole” without food until I was cured 
of my obstinacy. 

I continued, notwithstanding, true to my resolution 
for eight-and-forty hours—but what boyish fortitude 
is proof against an empty stomach, and the influence 


of a pedagogue’s power? I could hold out no longer, 
and gave up the names of the aggressors. 

I now my reward to receive from the ring- 
leaders of the frolic, and that, too, before I was wel 
recovered from my voluntary starvation. The pu- 
nishment usually bestowed by my school-fellows on 
such of their mates as were guilty of blabbing was 
called “bumping.”’ As this is not perhaps mentioned 
by Beccaria, and is a species of torture, which was 
even unknown to those most ingenious murderers— 
the holy fathers of the Inquisition—I may be permit- 
ted to describe it. Four of the biggest and strongest 
boys in the school take the culprit, whom I need 
scarcely state is usually one of the smallest and weakest 
—each by one of his arms and le ing him in 
this fashion, they bring him to the nearest tree whose 
trunk affords sufficient resisting power, and, extend- 
ing his legs, take a spring of some yards, and then 
strike him with all their force against the tree, until 
insensibility comes to his aid. And this, gentlemen, 
was the way I was served. My reward for telling 
the truth was crowned by a severe illness, at the ter- 
mination of which I was removed from school to my 
parents’ residence, where I continued the pursuit of 
truth under, it must be admitted, very trying diffi- 
culties. 

I will not narrate to you all the dilemmas my pro- 
poy led me into, and, occasionally, my relatives. 

ou may, however, take it for granted I was always 
looked upon by my juvenile associates, and avoided, 
as a spy and informer. The misfortune of truth- 
telling is its eccentricity; no one but myself ever 
seemed to be impressed with a sense of its obligation. 
Even my caver parent, who had so early inculcated 
its beauty and necessity, told—with all respect to his 
memory—lies, when they answered his se, with 
as much glibness as any one else. As ae given 
me so much excellent advice that way, I thought, 
upon one occasion, I would repay him with filial gra- 
titude by a little in return. 

He had promised to take us a trip to the High- 
lands. On embarking with my brothers and sisters, 
we observed that in the passengers’ fares, ‘‘ Children, 
under twelve years, were to be taken at half-price.” 

‘How old may be this young gem’man?” asked 
the steward, of my truth-loving papa. 

“He,” said my revered father, with the frankest 
look in the world, “ will be twelve next birthday.” 

“Oh, papa!” I exclaimed, “how can you tell 
such a story? Didn’t we keep my twelfth birthday 
last week ?”’ 

“That’s right, young gem’man ; always speak the 
truth, and shame the devil; no offence meant to you, 
Sir,” (addressing my father, who did appear a little 
taken aback) «but please to pay full fare for this 
young ’un who likes the truth.” 

“*No,” said my father, with all the air of one who 
has been beaten on his own theory, “as Philip has 
thought proper to give me the lie, he may return 
home, and learn by himself his duty to his parents.” 

’Twas well he said so, as it was pretty evident 
that it wouldn’t otherwise be taught me. 

I will pass over swiftly my different miscarriages, 
in the hopeless attempt to settle myself in some pro- 
fession. The TRuTH was always an obstacle not to 
be overcome; my inveterate habit of telling it pur- 
sued me like an evil-genius. By the advice of an excel- 
lent friend of the family, an orthodox doctor of divi- 
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nity, my parents were irrevocably determined not to 
bring me up to the Church. 

«“ What,” said the divine, ‘ would be the conse- 
wences of that dreadful propensity he could not pre- 
icate; he must be always, whether in or out of the 

pulpit, candidly be telling his parishioners that the: 
were going to the devil, where, I need scarcely ad 
they would soon wish him if they couldn’t send him ; 
for, alas! my beloved brethren, in these degenerate 
days, the truth may not, dare not, be spoken, unless 
it is, like a bitter tonic, first coloured with rose leaves, 
and sweetened by a little sugar!” 

I, however, made my essay in a lawyer's office. 
I got my masters into all manner of scrapes during 
the first twelvemonth, by always telling the truth, 
for it did not matter to me whether it was to his op- 
ponents or his allies. As soon as I was allowed 
to see clients, they, by some extraordinary process, 
disappeared ever afterwards from the chambers. 
One took offence because I frankly confessed, after 
hearing the whole of his grievances, that he alone, 
and not his adversary, was in the wrong, and so he 
would find out to his cost if he ventured into court. 
Another I frightened out of the office by frankly an- 
swering the question, ‘‘ Whether it was worth while 
to go to law under the circumstances?” that the ex- 
penses would be certainly more than the cause of 
dispute was worth. Another declared I had grossly 
insulted him, from the simple fact of my honestly 
assuring him that, if he carried his case into court, 
be would suffer equally in reputation as in fortune. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that truth-telling 
was not absolutely necessary for a lawyer’s success 
in life. 

I removed to a distant part of the country, and 
studied medicine, but with no better success. I 
found truth was universally regarded as a black dose, 
avery good thing in its way, but confoundedly un- 
pledsant to the one that had to swallow it. I fright- 
ened one of the best paying patients out of the 
world, who, as my master declared, under what he 
called judicious treatment (that was by buoying him 
up with strong stimulants, and yet stronger delusions 
of hopes of recovery), might have had his miserable 
existence protracted, on the stretch of agony, three 
weeks, for the only object of adding ten pounds 
during that time to the doctor’s bill, by answering to 
a solemn question, whether I really thought there 
was any hope, frankly and honestly,—‘ There was 
none at all.” 

Another fair patient, whose name usually stood in 
the doctor’s annual book, at the head of five long 
folio pages of items, consulted me on what she con- 
sidered her nervous symptoms, and implored me most 
earnestly to give an honest opinion of her case. She 
was a fat, florid, comfortable looking-widow of forty ; 
and who appeared to be in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, but was suffering under what she called the 
most distressing nervous symptoms—giddiness—de- 
pression of spirits—incapacity of exertion—and pain- 
ful forebodings. : 

Having inquired of her whether her appetite was 
generally good, she answered, she usually felt a little 
faintish in the morning, and had brought to her a 
new-laid egg, beat up in half-a-pint of fresh milk— 
and that dose she sometimes repeated—and it was 
all she had till she got up. Then she “ owned to 
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the soft impeachment” of breakfasting off chocolate, 
buttered rolls, dried salmon, eggs, and just a morsel 
or so—never more than half-a-pound—ot rump-steak ; 
at luncheon, she took a dozen or two of oysters, or a 
lobster, according to the season ; and at dinner “ she 
wasn’t at all particular,” but ate of soup, fish, meat, 
poultry, and pastry, like her neighbours, and had her 
wine and dessert afterwards. ea followed; a hot 
supper; and brandy-and-water, to make her comfort- 
able, after that. On making this ingenuous confes- 
sion, I very innocently told her, all her complaints - 
arose from over-feeding ; that if she contented herself 
with two or three meals a day, instead of half-a-dozen, 
and took air aud exercise, in place of lolling on a sofa, 
or in a close carriage, I would undertake to cure her of 
all distressing symptoms in a fortnight. er crim- 
son face purpled with anger, and making an impotent 
attempt to reach the bell-pull, she tartly told me that ~ 
such treatment might do very well for a Poor-law 
Union, but she wondered at my audacity of proposing 
it to a lady of condition. The same day she sent for 
her bill, and, out of the amount paid, I received, with 
a deprecatory look, my small amount of salary from 
my master, accompanied with an expression of his 
high admiration for the truth, but that it was rather 
too expensive a luxury for a man that had his living 
to get in the world. 

I accordingly abandoned the pursuit of medicine, 
but not my beloved virtue, which had now become a 
cherished principle of my existence: martyr-like, I 
professed it, and the more I was persecuted by its 
exercise, the more pertinacious was my devotion. 

Although Nature, as you perceive, my dear friends, 
has not been niggardly in her endowments towards 
me—possessing as I do an engaging person—(here 
the eye-glasses of the worshipful fraternity were di- 
rected to the speaker, as if at the announcement of 
some novel intelligence)—and agreeable manners, so 
far from finding myself an object of attraction, I 
grieve to say I was, with great unanimity, shunned 
by the whole circle of my acquaintance ; and for what 
reason was this unsocial cordon drawn around me? 
Simply because “I spoke the truth.” There was 
one—(here Mr. Vericund summoned up, from some 
unseen reservoir under his waistcoat, a sigh of such 
a length and depth, that it appeared to possess a 
strong family likeness to a grunt)—indeed, whose 
love made amends for the coldness and distrust of 
the rest of the world; and she professed to love me, 
because I loved the truth. Once she earnestly asked 
me if I could tell her the truth? 

I gazed on her with surprise, and wondered she 
could doubt it. 

“Then, my darling Phil., tell me, really and truly, 
do you think me pretty?” 

“No, my beloved Anastasia,—if it is beauty of 
person that you allude to—I cannot say you really 
are; but I love and adore you for a more exalted 
beauty—which cannot, like mere personal charm, 
wither by year, and decay by time—the exquisite 
beauty of your mind.” 

“What! then you really"think me—not pretty ?”” 

‘Positively plain—and no mistake about it !”” 

“The wretch, to tell me this to my face,” ex- 
claimed the divine Anastasia, darting up, as if a cro- 
codile had leapt from my mouth; “ but every body 
says you are a brute, and so we part for ever!” 
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Thus, Gentlemen, I lost my Anastasia and twelve 
thousand pounds, and a reversionary interest in a 
tan-yard at Bermondsey, in the event of her surviving 
her maternal uncle. But I had the satisfaction of 
carrying out my darling theory—to sacrifice all to 
the truth. 

Scholastic honours—professional emoluments— 
success in life—les bonnes fortunes—were all alike 
renounced as propitiatory sacrifices for this, my great 
idol. Be the consequences what they might, the 

- truth I told—and had to pay for it. 

I was invariably appealed to—as a man whose word 
might be depended on—and flattered by the cruel 
compliment that “they knew J would tell the truth.” 
The truth I accordingly “out with,” and was most 
cordially hated ever afterwards by the ungrateful re- 
cipients of it. If some sanctimonious hypocrite— 
whose secret vices were in direct antagonism with his 
public practices—was exposed and driven from so- 
ciety, he, as a matter of course, laid the discovery at 
my door, and challenged my right to interfere with 
his private concerns! 

I found myself a suspected man ; I was looked upon 
as an informer—a spy of some unholy inquisition ; 
and I found, when I approached my fellow creatures, 
they hesitated in their speech, and looked at one an- 
other, as much as to say “mind now, we are over- 
heard.” I made up my mind to leave the world, 
and to seek the truth where, on my conscience, I be- 
lieve it can only be spoken with safety—on an unin- 
habited island, or in the Great Desert. But I loved 
my species too much; I clung to them with too 
strong a sympathy, to cut myself off from all living. 
—(Gentlemen, your very good health.)—Besides, 
the great object of my existence was the elevation 
aud promulgation of truth, and the detection and 
punishment of its cowardly opponent, falsehood. 

That truth, however, bids me to declare—for one 
of the unpleasant consequences of telling the truth is 
to confess that you are often in the wrong, and your 
most cherished convictions erroneous and fallacious— 
that truth, although a jewel of the purest water, and 
the most costly value, is like other inestimable gems 
—much safer when locked up in a cabinet, than when 
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Wuen I perceive what heart of man has done, 
Building high temples on earth’s lowly sod, 
Wherein his human pride may worship God, 

I can but meditate if there be none 

Who surely know that He, the Eternal One, 

Loves not to dwell where war-torn banners nod 
O’er marble monuments of men who trod 
Through human blood ere thoseproud tombs they won. 


O not alone in temples made by hands 
Should man lift up to Heaven his humble prayer ! 
His body is a shrine, Time-built on sands, 
Around a soul rock-founded, that it there, 
In a God’s-temple always, in all lands, 
May worship Him in all things everywhere. 


Cc. H.W. 
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exposed to the gaze of admiration or envy. Al- 
though I laboured for the truth, to bring peace and 
good will to the world, I found, by some wilful per- 
version of their understanding, by publishing the 
truth I was only encouraging slander, uncharitable- 
ness, ill-will and dissension. Alas! Gentlemen, if 
we are to live in this world, we are to take it as we 
find it, and not attempt to make it any better ! 

I loved the truth, and I scorned the mean treachery 
of a lie! Yet for that—my devotion to the purest 
attribute of heaven or earth—I was shunned, perse- 
cuted, and all but driven from society. The few 
friends that yet bear with me, look at the cherished 
object of my existence as a sort of monomania ; and 
charitably put up with what they are pleased to call 
my unfortunate infirmity, because they think I mean 
“no harm by it.” 

For speaking the truth, I have been mulcted in 
one-half of my fortune, by three actions of defama- 
tion that have been brought against me. For writ- 
ing the truth, I have been twice indicted, and suf- 
fered imprisonment, and the infinitely worse congra- 
tulation of the judge who passed sentence on me— 
that I might consider myself lucky that the pillory 
was abolished, and that I escaped with my ears ; and 
for the same grievous offences, I have been, although 
a man of peace, the principal in five duels. 

And now, Gentlemen, I will, to adopt a phrase 
from the Bench, give a general summing up. In 
obedience to the parental advice, ‘“ always to speak 
the truth,” I have been divided from my family— 
hated and tyrannized over at school—excluded from 
following a profession—deprived of the object of my 
affections—cut in society—damaged in reputation— 
ruined in fortune—and perilled my life itself—and 
yet, what is most extraordinary, I am yet alive to 
tell the truth! 

I have nothing further to add, and I dare say most . 
of you are not sorry to hear that announcement—for 
the truth, as I have before observed, is seldom plea- 
sant to hear; and yet I will, in conclusion, propose, 
with permission of our honourable Chairman, one 
toast—“ The Truth, Gentlemen, and may we never 
have occasion to regret speaking or hearing it!” 


SONNET. 
TO LIFE. 
Wuar art thou, Life?—A soul without its wings; 
An earth-imprisoned, heaven-descended bird ; 
Unable here to sing the songs it heard 


‘Amid the groves beside the living springs ?— 


No heaven-song, but earth-tune, now it sings! 
Expelled its azure home by one strong word 
That bound it here toearth!—Say, hadst thou err’d? 
Wert thou cast down for proud imaginings? 


Thou angel clad in darkness! changeful Life! 
Actor in Tragedy and Pantomime! 

Strange essence! having being in the strife 
Of devil-whispers and of thoughts sublime! 

Pervading all things! of all wonders rife! 
Thou conqueror of Death, and Sire of ‘Time! 


Cc. H.W. 





monG the di- 
minutive and 
obscure __ vil- 
. m “ lages so plen- 
tifully strewn around the Mere, on which 
provincial sponsors have bestowed the name of 
“ Ranworth Broad,” the pedestrian tourist will 
encounter one as diminutive and obscure as the 
rest, but notable, by reason of the two fair 
churches which tower sublimely from the same 
green, lawny burial-ground. Coeval in anti- 
quity, but differing in outward structure, while 
the warfare of the elements and the strife of 
man have left the one unscathed, the nobler of 
the two lifts up a riven and dismantled tower, 
grey and giant-like, and bravely battles with 
the fierce blasts that ever and anon peal their 
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terrific anthem-songs around and through its 
massive but mutilated walls. 

Internally, the church, which still survives 
entire, exhibits, in rare and perfect preser- 
vation, the architectural fittings and appoint- 
ments which the munificence of its gentle 
founder originally lavished on its picturesque 
interior. The oaken altar-screen still retains 
its lace-like tracery, its shadowless and saintly 
effigies, its gilded and pictorial decorations. 
Ranges of open benches fill the central aisle, 
their bulkheads carved in curious guise, crested 
by fleur-de-lys, with godly Latin mottoes graven 
in church-text underneath. A rudely-sculp- 
tured font, bespread with uncouth bas-reliefs, 
yet occupies its ancient standing at the entrance 
of the church. Within the worn and hollow- 
sounding pavement, the embedded monumental 
brasses, with their Norman-French inscriptions, 
rest undisturbed, partially defaced, but not ille- 
gible; while desk and pulpit, the table at the 
altar, and the rails contiguous, a rude 
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and primitive manipulations of an Anglo-Nor- 
man artificer. 

Dedicated respectively to St. Mary and St. 
Margaret, tradition has deduced the origin of 
these two churches from the piety and wealth 
of two fair sisters similarly named. Out of the 
scattered fragments referring to their history 
thus orally preserved—the fireside gossip of 
aged grandames, as they gather round the win- 
ter hearth—we have essayed to weave as clear 
and continuous a narrative as the imperfect and 
disconnected character of the materials will ad- 
mit of. 

In the early portion of those turbulent and 
stirring times, when Stephen sat upon the Eng- 
lish throne, the broad lands and swelling cof- 
fers of Sir Geoffrey Wyander, Lord of the 
Manor of South Walsham, (failing male issue), 
devolved upon two maiden sisters, Mary and 
Margaret. As both were young, and both of 
unimpeachable descent—the true Norman blood 
mantling in every vein—the heiresses early be- 
came objects of absorbing interest in the eyes 
of such of the surrounding Knights, Thanes, 
and Aldermen, as could advance pretensions to 
as clear a shield and pure a lineage as them- 
selves. 

Educated within a convent’s walls, the sisters’ 
limited experience and unripe notions of the 
world would have inadequately fitted them for 
the duties entailed upon them by their new po- 
sition, were it not that nature had beneficently 
gifted the elder with a certain strength and 
self-reliance of character, imperfectly developed 
in the cloister, but daily expanding and matur- 
ing in a broader sphere, in proportion as cir- 
cumstances seemed to call it into action and 
demand its vigorous exercise. 

The younger was a graceful, gentle girl, 
gifted with a rare beauty, and with a disposi- 
tion as femininely soft and placid as the mild 
and dove-like eyes through which her soul 
looked out upon a world but newly revealed to 
her enfranchised gaze. There was a loftiness 
and majesty in the beauty of the elder that ex- 
acted homage; while the countenance of the 
gentle Margaret, beaming with happy light, in- 
voluntarily won esteem. 

How was it that, thus differing—thus unlike 
in mind and feature—the high-souled Mary, 
and the shrinking, soft-eyed Margaret, should 
almost simultaneously have set their hearts 
upon one object? Wasit that, under the hand- 
some exterior of her soldier-cousin, Erfurth 
Holditch, the elder sister recognised a spirit 
kindred to her own? And was it that the 
pliant mind of Margaret, putting forth a host 
of tendrils—impulses, affections, sympathies— 
craving some object for support—somcthing to 
cling to, and weave themselves around, enrich- 
ing what they garlanded—was it that, in the 
hardier nature of the soldier, these budding 
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tendrils found, as it were, a massive trunk, woo- 
ing their embrace, and strengthening their 
growth? Was it that the elder loved him for 
the perils he had undergone —the exciting 
scenes in which he had conspicuously borne a 
brave man’s part, and for the spirit of daring 
and adventure by which he had been influenced 
in his busy, brief career? And was it that the 
accents of a voice naturally winning, and mo- 
dulated with the nicest skill, trilling sweet lays 
acquired from Provengal makers and minnesing- 
ers, found, through the willing ear of Margaret 
Wye a facile entrance to her heart? We 
know that so it was,—that continued in- 
tereoiee confirmed and ripened love,—that 
Mary’s ears were seldomer regaled with tales of 
war and chivalry, while the songs of Provence 
were carolled with a frequency and fervour most 
grateful, it would scem, to the happy, hopeful 
Margaret ; and that, in short, the soldier and 
his soft-eyed cousin plighted their troth, and 
then irrevocably sealed it by a secret union. 
By whom, or when, or where the ceremonial 
was performed it boots not to record, if even 
record could be had. Haste and secrecy could 
be purchased then as now; and Erfurth and 
his bride were on the wing hours ere their 
lengthened absence had been noted by the elder 
sister as an unwonted circumstance. 

How fierce and violent a storm of passion 
then swelled within the disappointed sister’s 
breast—how from her heart she cursed them 
bitterly, bridegroom and bride—how vowed an 
immitigable hatred to them both—how every 
soft and womanly feeling seemed utterly extinct 
—how, in their stead, arose an intense, con- 
suming thirst to be avenged—how, in fact, her 
whole nature seemed changed—and how she 
moodily immured herself within her chamber, 
day after day, week after week, brooding upon 
the scornful slight which had been put upon 
her love, and upon the cunning (as she deemed 
it) of the sister who had supplanted her—it 
were a charity to the infirmities of our common 
nature to touch upon but lightly, and so pass 
on to after incidents. 

A year had scarcely run its course, before 
the civil war broke out between the unpopular 
possessor of the throne and his fair relative and 
competitor. Margaret’s husband was among 
the first to fling himself within the ranks of 
those who upheld Stephen. Alas! he was 
among the first to fall a victim to that sanguin- 
ary strife—slain in a mere chance skirmish, 
which his own precipitate and desperate zeal 
had unhappily provoked. 

Poor Margaret—the plaything of that fickle 
ingrate, fortune—might well be overwhelmed 
by such a fearful and unlooked-for casualty. 
Reason itself gave way awhile; and during the 
time that strong delirium held her faculties en- 
thralled, her husband’s kinsmen mercifully 
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wonsigned the gashed and ghastly corpse to its 
last home, that the widow’s eve might never 
look with agony upon the livid and distorted 
features of the slaughtered soldier. 

When the elder sister heard of this sudden, 
sharp calamity, her heart melted within her. 
In the presence of death, anger and hate and 
jealousy and wounded love and baffled hope 
‘stood solemnly rebuked. The cause of their 
disunion no longer found a place within her 
memory; but a more unclouded past—child- 
hhood and girlhood—the recollections of an era 
teeming with thoughts and images of love and 
‘tenderness—of a time when they two nestled 
their soft cheeks upon the same pillow, wove 
the same woof, shared the same rambles, loved 
the same pet fawn, cherished the same dear 
rose-tree, wept and laughed, grew pale or crim- 
son, sad or merry, as the same cause swayed the 
hearts of both—came thronging on her mind. 
And as the past brought with it such gentle, 
humanising influences, why should they not 
renew it in the future? They had, too long, 
been widely and unwisely severed ; henceforth, 
they would have, as they had had of yore, but 
one home and one heart. 

Borne down, indeed, still almost distraught 
with grief, the younger yet could find a solace 
and a mitigation of her sorrow in her reunion 
with her elder sister. And when the latter fell 
upon the widow’s bosom, and_ brokenly sobbed 
‘out her sorrow for the past, her grief for this 
last heavy stroke of evil fortune, and spoke of 
hope of better days, when suffering should be 
softened down by time, and submission soothe 
regret, her dark eyes kindled through her tears, 
and a faint smile, like a ray of fleeting sun- 
shine gilding the blackness of the storm, played 
momentarily upon her compressed and pallid 

8. 
So the old house received them once again, 
linked together by a closer tie, wiser and sadder 
both—the joyousness of youth displaced by 
thoughts of a graver, if not gloomier, texture, 
as though a few short months had done the 
work of years, and prematurely stamped the 
feelings of a later epoch upon their youthful 
minds. Perhaps the solitude in which they 
lived, disposing them to ponder on the pre-ex- 
istence and the after-destination of the soul, 
or perhaps the subtle converse of a priestly ad- 
viser, anxious to aggrandise the church of which 
he was a member; or perhaps that natural re- 
vulsion of the mind from matters of moment- 
ary to matters of impcrishable importance, 
which results from worldly disappointment, in- 
‘fluenced them in coming to the determination 
‘which they did. Tradition does, indeed, hint 
vaguely at visionary influences, but it is too 
‘apocryphal to be relied on, and this alone is 
certain, that the sisters mutually resolved to 
“found two churches, and dedicate them to the 
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service of the Almighty, in token of their re- 
conciliation, purposing, likewise, to endow them 
at their decease with the wealth of which they 
were possessed. 

At that time, the whole tract of country bor- 
dering on the Broad was little better than a 
leafy wilderness, intersected by numerous 
bridle-ways, with here and there a broader 
track, offering a passage for the slow and cum- 
brous wains of those rude days. At scattered 
intervals large clearances had been made; and 
out of the old primeval trees, and with the aid 
of clay extracted from the soil, and rushes 
gathered from the margin of the Broad, groups 
of cottages were framed, windowless and chim- 
neyless—a miserable shelter for the miserable 
serfs who tenanted them. A franklin’s more 
commodious abode, a smithy, and perhaps a 
huckster’s store, were the only tenements that 
varied the otherwise uniform aspect of these 
primitive hamlets. Wherever the ground 
swelled into anything like a reasonable emi- 
nence, the stronghold of a Thane might be ob- 
served perched on its summit, while the cir- 
cumjacent hollow would exhibit its irregularly- 
clustered hovels, overlooked by the more mase 
sive and enduring residence of the rural mag- 
nate. Such churches, too, as then existed, were 
built invariably upon a rising ground, and 
seemed to serve as landmarks in that wild, un- 
travelled breadth of forest-land. It may be 
readily conceived, therefore, that at such a time, 
and in such a region, the rumour of the medi- 
tated erection, in the first instance, and, after- 
wards, the commencement, continued progress, 
and completion of the sacred structures, were 
regarded as the gradual devolution of an event 
peculiarly, nay, almost marvellously important. 

It was an event, moreover, that was regarded 
with the utmost satisfaction by the Romish 
Church, upon whose dignitaries in due time de- 
volved the task of formally consecrating both 
the edifices to the sacred objects for which they 
were intended. The proximity of Walsham to 
the bishop’s residence at Norwich—a city which 
even then teemed with ecclesiastics of every 
grade—enabled that exalted functionary and 
his reverend coadjutors to lavish on the cere- 
monial all those adventitious aids by which the 
Church of Rome imparted a character of such 
imposing grandeur to every rite and ceremonial 
to which she lent her countenance, or in which 
she bore a part. And hence the consecration 
of the Walsham churches, followed, or rather 
accompanied (as the churchmen suggested it 
should be), by a solemn presentation of the sis- 
ters at the altar, in token of compunction for 
dissensions past, and thankfulness for love re- 
stored, was marked by features of such rare 
magnificence, by such impressive pomp and 
such processional display, and witnessed by 
such a multitude of wondering spectators, 
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gathered from far and near, that both the so- 

lemnity itself and its strange issue lived in the 

memories of succeeding generations for centuries 
erwards. 

On that solemnity we need not tarry to com- 
ment—our legend has reference to its issue 
only. As the sisters knelt before the altar, 
thus, by a formal act, to ratify their reconcilia- 
tion in the sight of God and man, and the 
venerable bishop bent down to give his bene- 
diction on them both, a burst of dazzling sun- 
shine on a sudden filled the edifice with golden 
light ; a rosy cloud, fragrant and warm, unseen 
before, floated along the vaulted roof, and from 
its invisible heart swelled out a gush of music, 
faint and low, as though it were the distant echo 
of some dulcet sound, rather than the melo- 
dious sound itself, pinions rustled and fluttered, 
and angel voices (they could have been no other) 
seemed presently to mingle with the music’s 
swell, and then, again, sunk gradually away as 
the flutter of the wings subsided, and the sun- 
shine waned, and the rosy cloud waxed dim, 
and the soft music died upon the ear. 

There was a hush—a silence that was almost 
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audible—a deep, dead calm, reigning for a 
space in every portion of the holy pile. Most 
of the congregation lay prostrate on the pave- 
ment—the sisters knelt upon the altar steps, 
with bowed heads and clasped hands—the old 
ecclesiastic stood alone erect, and folding his 
hands upon his breast, with eyes uplifted and 
serene, at length emphatically said, “ Tuy will 
be done!” A thousand voices, as by one im- 
pulse, blended into one deep chorus, made re- 
sponse, “ Amen, Amen !” 

And then the old man, gently touching the 
kneeling sisters, bade them rise; but neither 
speech nor motion answered him, for still they 
knelt with heads bowed low and fingers inter- 
twined, with mute lips and eyelids drooping 
heavily. Again, and yet again, he would have 
raised them from their kneeling posture ; but 
there was neither word nor sign ; and then awe 
fell upon the hearts of all present, for they 
knew that Dear was there! The spirits of 
the sisters—forgiving and forgiven—had passed 
away unseen, and angel voices and solemn 
symphonies had heralded them to Heaven ! 

J. 8. 


MY QUARTER'S SALARY. 


On the seventh of July, 18—,' Ned Mayny, 
or, to give him his full and proper designation, 
Edward Molyneux Maynwaring received his 
Quarter’s Salary,—the first payment due to 
him as a junior clerk in a Government office. 
Ned’s father, old Arthur Maynwaring, was a 
Staffordshire Squire of some standing, who, at 
the last contested election for » gave the 
whole weight of his name and influence to bring 
in the Government candidate, pretty consider- 
ably, as he expressed it, above that d—d sneak- 
ing son of a who stood to oppose him, the 
d—d fellow who refused to subscribe to their 
hunt, and at the last county ball put down his 
name but paid nothing,—grave and serious 
offences, best understood in the eyes of Arthur. 
Well, the Government candidate got returned, 
and the first thing he did was to offer his inte- 
rest ‘in obtaining a clerkship in a Government 
office for the Squire’s second son; just to give 
him a little employment beyond running a 
steeple chase to endanger his own neck and his 
father’s horses; and as Master Ned was a little 
matrimonially inclined, to put all ideas of Hy- 
men out of his head (for a time at least), to 
let him sce the world and learn a little of writ- 
ing and arithmetic, at that cheap school for 
learning to write and cipher at, called a Govern- 
ment-office, where you pay nothing for what 
you learn, but get pretty well paid for conde- 
scending to undertake to learn. 








Ned was ninetcen at this time, and a good- 
looking young fellow; full of fun and devilry, 
a little fresh, however, in the ways of the world, 
with brown cloth gaiters over Oxonian shoes, 
a green rounded-at-the-corner dress-coat, and 
a prodigious liking for that remarkably nice- 
looking-girl, little Miss Naylor. The news of 
his appointment was broken very gently to him 
by his father, and Ned, we must own, was 
somewhat taken aback at the announcement. 
This he soon got over ; the idea of going up to 
London, where he had never been before; to 
live there, moreover; to draw one’s own sal 
for doing nothing, and receive the Squire’s al- 
lowance to boot ;—all these thoughts, so-near 
reality, constituted one grand reason, and Ned 
was glad to hear of the change in his condition. 
True it is, he had some struggle about little 
Miss Naylor ; how he should bid her good-bye; 
if he should kiss her or not; say good-bye for 
ever, and bid her forget or not forget ; with a 
long train of attendant et ceteras, easily guessed 
at by readers who have been placed in early 
life in similar trying situations. 

We are not inclined to reveal, for the present 
at least, in what way Ned parted from little 
Miss Naylor; but in one week after the ap- 
pointment was obtained, Ned was domiciled in 
a neat first floor in Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square,—was regularly chaired, and tabled, and 
desked, at his office,—tried his hand at a com- 
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putation,—worked a single rule-of-three sum 
five times over with five different answers, and 
made a very rough copy of a fair written out 
letter. 

Ned was on probation for some six months 
before the head-clerk of the department he was 
in pronounced him fit for his situation. It is 
confidently told that the aforesaid head-clerk 
was moved to pronounce on Ned’s competency 
by a very handsome present of game, from the 
old buck in the country ; it was said, moreover, 
that Ned actually dined with the head-clerk of 
the office, off a brace of birds, a present from 
his papa. We give these rumours more as the 
idle conversation of Mr. Maynwaring’s office, 
than with any intention of throwing a doubt 
on Ned’s qualifications for the office, or the 
propriety of the decision the head-clerk came 
to, so very near the time that a hamper of game 
was spied in the hall addressed to a clerk who 
was never known to have had any game given 
him before. 

Ned Mayny was soon initiated into all the 
mysteries of a London life, and wonderfully 
enamoured he was of our modern Babel. He 
talked sometimes of the country—of leaping 
five-barred gatcs on a little three-year-old got 
by Eclipse out of Hark-away-Bess—he talked 
of shooting a good deal—longed for a month’s 
holidays—but never said a word about little 
Miss Naylor, unless you could construe two or 
three references to a female party he happened 
to know, into anything like an allusion to little 
Miss N. He had become, in less than a week, 
marvellously intimate with two or three of his 
fellow-clerks, incipients like himself, with little 
to do in six hours, and doing that little in less 
than two, or not doing itatall. He{hada good 
Staffordshire tongue in his head, and made a 
good luncheon at one, as if he had been pre- 
viously acquainted with that very necessary 
part of a young gentleman’s qualifications for 
a Government appointment. 

Ned Mayny knew nothing about Quarter- 
day. He know anything? He had never paid 
a tax, or received a rent in his life; so that 
when Quarter-day actually did come (too long 
in coming for our receipts, and far too quick 
for our expenditure), Ned was quite uncon- 
scious of its being. He had actually arrived at 
his office in time, and had sat an hour or so at 
his desk, before he knew, and then he was told 
of it, that the 7th of July was the day on which 
he was to receive his salary for the quarter 
ending the 5th of July. The fact was made 
known to him in a very peculiar way— 

“Tsay, Ned, my boy, do you know that this 
is mend-the-pen day ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Ned; “what do you 
mean by that ?” 

“Why,”. said his friend, “this is one of the 
four best days in the year—this is the day we 
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get the rhino on for condescending to vecome 
clerks.” 

At the word rhino Ned jumped from his 
chair. 

“What?” he cried, “do I get rhino too? 
Eh? eh? Am I to have a salary, too, and to- 
day of all the days in the year?” 

“ Of course,” said his companion clerk ; “we 
are all of us qualified to receive our salaries. 
You must mend your pen (that Scotch M‘Cul- 
loch allows no new pens now), and give a good 
receipt for the tin, because the signing a fair 
receipt is one of our especial duties. If we are 
deficient in that, why our qualifications are 
very low, and we may be said not to deserve 
our salaries.” 

Here he gave a significant smile, and put his 
right fore-finger to the side of his nose, which 
said position of the finger we intend explaining 
some day in a chapter on signs, which we have 
had for some time in our mind’s-eye, Horatio. 

While Ned’s friend was explaining to him 
how this happened to be one of the four great 
festival-days in the year (ignorantly omitted by 
Nelson in his book on “ Fasts and Festivals”), 
the pay-clerk of the office entered the room, 
and asked Mr. Maynwaring how he would 
have his salary. His reply was curious :— 

“Tl have it all in gold and silver, with as 
many half-sovereigns and sixpences as you can 
give me without distressing the currency.” 

“But before I pay you the amount,” said 
the pay-clerk, “ you must give me a claim of 
exemption from the Income Tax. JI suppose 
you do not wish to pay, unless you wish to 
contribute to the exigencies of the state.” 

“Not I,” said Ned; “I am not to pay—I 
am exempt—lI will sign any paper.” 

“Not you,” said his friend. “ For God’s 
sake pay, Ned, and do not give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the trouble of acknowledging 
the sum of £10 odd received from E. M. M. 
by way of conscience-moncy.” 

Ned laughed, for he had no idea of refunding 
gratuitously. 

“Tt is time to refund,” he said, “when the 
law compels you to do so, but not till then. I 
have a caoutchouc conscience in all such mat- 
ters.” 

Ned Mayny’s next employment was to sign 
a receipt in full for the amount he was to re- 
ceive. Before he could do this there were 
several preliminaries to go through. He had 
to ask the senior clerk to mend him a ’nation 
hard pen, as he called it, for he had no idea of 
how a pen was made, high-shoulders or low- 
shoulders, long-slits or short-slits, broad nebs 
or pointed nebs. Then he had to ask how 
much he had to acknowledge, for what period, 
what month it was, and what day of the month, 
with many other e¢ ceferas, too numerous to 
mention. His first receipt began: Received of 
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her Majesty’s Ministers; then, Received of the 
Tories; then the word Tories was scored out, 
and the word Government put in; till at last 
the wording grew into a full and proper receipt 
for a Quarter’s-salary. 

It is not too much to say that our Govern- 
ment Offices abound in a race of young gen- 
tlemen fresh from Eton or from Harrow, who 
have half-a-dozen of Horace’s Odes, and sundry 
lines out of Ovid on their tongue-tips, but who 
are perfectly unfitted for the duties they under- 
take: young gentlemen, quite unacquainted 
with Cocker or Roger Ascham—mere novices 
as clerks: young men to whom our City 
bankers and City merchants would not give 
common school-room. A brigade of clerks 
from the Bank would do the duties of the 
several Government Offices in half the time, 
for less money, and infinitely better. 

Ned Mayny’s next difficulty was to tell what to 
do with his money—to look through the morning 
papers for the amusements of the evening; 
for money is never well spent with bits of 
blood unless there is a reat good lark or two in- 
cluded in the outlay. No advertisement seemed 
particularly to attract him. There was a sad 
want, as his friend called it, of spicy goings-on. 
While in the dilemma of what to do with his 
money, he found a ready outlet for six of his 
half-sovereigns in putting into sundry Sweep- 
stakes for races yet to come. A hot luncheon 
(good things abound about Quarter-day) ran 
off with four-and-ninepence, and a young 
sporting gentleman of a clerk, who pulled a 
dice-box and its usual contents from out his 
coat-pocket, reduced the salary a figure or two 
lower, and the £21 18s. 9d. began to look a 
degree less in its importance. If every day 
in the year was Quarter-day, Government would 
have lots of play and plenty to pay—for on 
pay-day nothing is done. The old clerks, after 
placing each individual note between them and 
the light, make their own mystic marks on 
their customary corners, and then putting the 
whole leisurely and carefully into a carefully 
buttoned-up trousers-pocket, they draw out a 
string of bills (unpaid), over which they sigh 
and ruminate for the remainder of the day. 
If the old ones are silent, the young ones are 
noisy ; and while the senior clerk is thinking 
where he can get a new coat made at the 
lowest price, for ready money, the junior is 
thinking where he can get the best cut suit 
with the longest credit—to what fresh tailor he 
can fly to open a new account, unknown to the 
snip who has trusted him already. While the 
old clerk is trying to give the go-by to a want, 
the young one is creating wants. The old 
fellow, in jockey language, is all bit and bridle, 
and the young fellow all whip and spur. 

When fowr o’clock came (the official hour 
for closing), Ned Mayny walked off, arm-in- 
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arm, with two of his fellow-clerks—his friend, 
Dick Sankey, and his diceing friend, Mr. New- 
bury. These young fellows, gentlemen by 
birth, fond of dress and fond of gaiety, and each 
with twenty pounds to spend, are three young 
igeons just fit to be plucked in a place like 

ondon. Yet these, when they keep together, 
and avoid roulette and similar attractions, are 
not easily imposed upon; and, in sober truth, 
our three friends had determined, as far as 
juvenile determination can exist, on spending 
their salaries in what they called a very fit and 
proper way. They were first to saunter up and 
down Bond-strect, and its fashionable locali- 
ties ; to give Mr. Newbury’s tailor a turn; to 
dine together, and then to go anywhere. That 
was one night’s work. They were then to ab- 
sent themselves from the office the next day 
(shirk the d—d place as they called it), hire a 
britzska, and dine at the devil knows where. 
They were, on the third day, to have a hand- 
some pic-nic up the river. Sankey’s sister was 
to ask all her d—d good-looking female ac- 
quaintance, and they were to have two full 
days of regular enjoyment. Mr. Newbury was 
to take a week’s holidays, and send in a sick 
certificate ; and Ned Mayny and Dick Sankey 
were to plead the best excuses they could con- 
coct, to account to the Commissioners for their 
two days’ absence. 

In Piccadilly, these three young gentlemen, 
all of the modern time,” stopped unconsciously 
at Ludlam’s, and surveyed the scarfs so taste- 
fully set out in that very correct-looking win- 
dow. The scarfs were all so handsome, that they 
soon found they were all three of them in want 
of scarfs: so they went in and bought three of 
the very best, each indulging his fancy at the 
same time in a pair of handsome braces. This 
was on Sankey’s suggestion—* For we shall be 
obliged, you know, when rowing,” said Sankey, 
“to expose ourselves, in some measure, to the 
ladies.” 

After a turn or two in Bond-street, they 
sauntered in to see Mr. Newbury’s tailor, and 
pass judgment on a coat, which Mr. Poole had 
building on the stocks, for Mr. Newbury’s own 
person. Mr. N. tried it on; Mr. Sankey 
tured him round and round, and nodded 
approbation—suggesting, at the same time, a 
leetle letting out here; and a leetle, very leetle 
taking in there. After a very learned survey 
of the whole coat, Mr. Newbury informed Mr. 
Poole that he would give him an order for a 
similar erection, with six pairs of white append- 
ages, and two waistcoats of a pattern he would 
look in and talk about another day; and, so 
saying, he threw down his card, Mr. Newbury 
exclaiming in a rapture of excitement, “I 
knew I’d make a convert of you. Poole, Sir, 
is, in some respects, the first artist in London.” 
Here Mr. Newbury took Mr. Poole aside— 
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whispered great things about Sankey, and in- 
timated, by nods, a great deal more. This 
agreeably settled, Mr. Newbury drew the tailor’s 
attention to Mr. Maynwaring’s nether gar- 
ments ; but Ned, as arranged, approved of every- 
thing, but would not give an order this time ; 
indeed, he would rather not ; besides, on prin- 
ciple, he wished to pay for every thing he had, 
at once, in hard cash. The tailor hereupon 
solicited—Mr. Newbury urged—and Mr. San- 
key gave it as his unprejudiced opinion, that, to 
see three such particular friends, as they were, 
all habilimented up by Mr. Poole, would be 
something peculiarly classic and correct. 
Ned fired up at this fine idea of his friends, 
threw back his coat, and surrendered his waist 
to the measurement of Mr. Poole. The whole 
arrangement was now complete; no money had 
been expended, while an extensive tick for three 
had been opened on the strength of a single 
account. Dick Sankey declared, on going out, 
that Mr. Newbury was a kind of Rothschild 
in his way. 

Watches and appetites were now compared, 
and the successful trio adjourned to the Blue 
Posts, in Cork-street, where they dined and 
enjoyed themselves. Their bill, from the ac- 
counts of that establishment (vol. 109, fol. 142,) 
would seem to have been as follows :— 

Salmon and Lobster Sauce 
Boiled Fowl and Asparagus 
Bottle of Sherry 

Ditto Champagne 

Pot of Pale Ale 

Cheese 


Bowl of Punch 
4 Bowl ditto 


The bill occasioned a toss up of who should 
pay; and after sundry clever evolutions in the 
air with half-a-crown, all adroitly performed 
by Mr. Newbury, the task and expense of 
paying devolved upon Mr. Sankey. 

In Clifford-street they chartered a cab, as 
Mr. Newbury called it, to take them to the 
d—d Gardens, meaning Vauxhall Gardens— 
all three of them forgetting that the Gardens 
were then closed ; but the cabman, sceing that 
they were all three elevated, drove them the 
distance, and enjoyed the fun when they got 
there, thinking it a jolly distance, and, touching 
his hat, to be allowed to take them back again. 

But it is not our intention in this short paper 
to dodge our money-spending clerks through 
the whole round of their festive goings-on ; nor 


are we going to describe at present the neat 


two-horse turn-out and the capital dinner they 
had the next day, with all their hair-breadth 
escapes from shaving of stumps and running 
too hard upon panels a-head ; nor shall we at- 
tempt to describe the fun on the Thames the 
day after; tell how they took water at Batter- 
sea-bridge—rowed in good style up to the mea- 
dows at Ham House—how they ate, and how 
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they drank, and how the second Miss Sankey 
drilled a fresh hole in the heart of Ned Mayny 
and put an eclipse on little Miss Naylor, for a 
time at least :—we say we shall shirk these de- 
scriptions, and carry our heroic clerks, after 


‘two days and a half ‘of pleasuring, back to their 


chairs and desks in a Government office. 

Well, at half-past ten, two days after the sa- 
laries were paid, Ned Mayny and Dick Sankey 
showed up—that is, they were at the office ; 
and, more wonderful still, in time. The head 
clerk shook his very bald head at Mr. Mayn- 
waring, thrust his nankeen legs beneath the 
table, and got buried in the Morning Post. 
Ned set to work, and nailed himself to the oar 
of business for the day, as if he had a dis- 
turbed conscience and a long arrear of work to 
get up. He wrote so fast that his head at last 
fairly fell asleep on the sloping desk before 
him, and no efforts of Dick Sankey or his kicks 
beneath the table could keep him awake. He 
showed symptoms, however, of returning wake- 
fulness in the way he grasped a pewter pot of the 
best heavy ; but with the drain he gave it, his old 
Morphean propensity returned, and he nodded 
with a snore over a mutton-chop. As yet there 
was no written excuse to,the Board for two 
days being away without leave. Newbury had 
kept away, fortifying his return with a sick un- 
dated certificate, which he had for some time 
by him to meet an emergency ;. but Sankey 
and Ned had no such palliatives, and each had 
now to frame a letter of excuse. Now, Ned 
was not in the writing mood, and Dick Sankey 
was no dab at literary composition ; so a steady 
senior clerk was called in to frame an excuse 
for the two sleepy -absentees. It so happened 
that the said senior clerk, though a great pre- 
tender to polite literature, was nothing more 
than the son of a gentleman’s butler, made a 
Government clerk by his old M.P. master. He 
concocted the common excuse for Sankey of 
continued indisposition, attended with slight 
symptoms of expected fever; but for Ned he 
got up a story about his aunt, and the letter, it 
is said, actually ran in this way :— 

GENTLEMEN, 


I beg you will overlook my absence on Thursday and 
Friday, the 8th and 9th inst., and all on account of my 


aunt. 
T have the honour, &c., 
E, Motyneux Maynwarina. 

On account of my aunt was underlined, as if 
to give it all its due importance, and the letter 
being first duly folded and sealed, was sent up 
to the heads of the office for their considera- 
tion. Lucky it was for Ned that the letter was 
laid by for that day, and unlucky it was for 
Ned that it was read at all. Well, the day of 
reading, like the day of reckoning, came at 
last, and a most contagious laugh was followed 
by looks and words of most expressive surprise. 
Let us ring for Mr, Maynwaring, was at last 
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the cry, and Ned was rung for. Now Ned 
had never been before the Board, and the 
summons struck a note of surprise within his 
heart. He entered the room with a tremulous 
step, and was spoken very politely to by the 
assembled gentlemen. After some little inter- 
val, the Chairman was heard to say, “Oh! Mr. 
Maynwaring, we have sent for you, to learn if 
that letter (and here he put a letter into his 
hands) is or is not your composition and letter.” 
Ned bowed and read the letter, looked unutter- 
able surprise, and said “ Most certainly not, 
gentlemen. I was, it is true, absent on those 
days, but equally true is it that I had nothing 
to do with this letter.” 

Here the letter-clerk entering the room, he 
was asked to look at the letter and say whose 
writing it was. 

«O,” said the letter-clerk, “that, Sir, is Mr. 
Enderby’s.” 

“Enderby’s! Enderby’s! indeed!” said the 
head Commissioner ; “ we'll have Mr. Enderby 
here.” 

So Mr. Enderby was rung for, and Mr. E. 
entered. The letter was shown him, and he 
was asked if it was or was not his composition 
and writing. He hummed and ha’ed at this a 
good deal, and after some short survey of his 
shoe strings, at last admitted that he had 
written it to please Mr. Maynwaring. 

This Mr. Maynwaring respectfully doubted ; 
at least he said he had no recollection of 
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asking Mr. Enderby to write any letter for 
him; whereupon Mr. Enderby had entered 
into some explanation of Ned’s condition on 
the day he wrote it, but for the lucky turn the 
conversation took in finding fault with the 
composition of the letter. Mr. Enderby fired 
at this, and, raising himself up as he spoke, 
said— 

“ Under correction, gentlemen ;—I think 
the composition is quite correct — perfectly 
correct.”” 

“ Indeed ;” said the Chairman, with a sneer, 
“ perhaps then you can tell us what is meant 
in this precious piece of composition by the 
words—on account of my aunt. 

Here Mr. Enderby looked imploringly at 
Ned. Now, said Ned, I can give the poor 
fellow a lift. 

“ Why, gentlemen,” said Ned, “I have but 
newly lost my aunt—an old and much-esteemed 
aunt, and it is perhaps to her loss that Mr. 
Enderby has here alluded. Perhaps, gentle- 
men, you will very kindly make my recent loss 
an excuse on this occasion ?”” 

The Board, both astonished and amused, 
consented, but not without some words of 
reproof and exhortation—very excellent for 
every-day perusal—whereupon Mr. Enderby 
slunk down to his own desk, and Ned ran 
down with a long story to his friends about his 
interview with the Board, and the getting rid 
of his First QuarTER’s Satary. 


LOVE LOST NOT. 
BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 


Love on! nor heed what men shall gay’ 
Of love neglected or forgot— 
Of friendship, thriftless, cast away, 
And plighted vows remembered not. 
Love on, through life’s uncertain hours, 
With opening heart, each gentle thing— 
The human spirit teems with flowers, 
That only ask the cherishing— 
The world is full of things to love— 
Things lovely in their Maker’s eye— 
Beneath, around us, and above— 
The tenants of the earth and sky—- 
And to our hearts there shall be given 
All earthly love we prized—in Heaven. 


Love on! though thou should’st love in vain, 
And meet on earth no fond reply ; 
Thou shalt have all thy love again 
In brighter homes above the sky. 
The falsest soul that ever woke 
The saddest minstrel’s plaintive string 
Shall there, to bless the heart it broke, 
In fondest love around it cling ; 


For God commends the gentle heart, 
And will not leave that heart unblest : 
He sees the bitter teardrop start— 
And every sigh that rends the breast ; 
And hath ordained all love be given, 
We prized on earth, to us in Heaven. 


Love on! Love on!! ’Tis God's decree, 
We love all creatures he hath made ; 
And though their lives all fleeting be, 
He will not let their memory fade. 
Love still the hearts that will not hear 
The offered vow.—Love on! I say— 
And angels in their arms shall bear 
That love upon their Heavenward way. 
Love still the roses, though they die— 
They shall return in happier time— 
The zephyr, though it pass thee by, 
Twill mect thee in a holier clime ; 
For, be thou sure, all love is given, 
We prized on earth, to us in Heaven. 






Noruine could exceed the pret- 
tiness of the suburban cottage to 
which Mark Pringle took home | 
his newly-married wife, except | 
(and such a comparison is indeed 
odious) the prettiness of the lady 
herself. What a picture she 
was! with her dark sparkling 
eyes, sharp, clear, regular fea- 
tures, and “wee bit mou’,” fresh 
as a rosebud, but thin as its leaf, 
and her skin so silken in tex- | 
ture, and lucid in complexion. 
Oh! those English women! What | 
a debt of amiability they owe na- 
ture for her favouritism — then 
her neatness was exquisite—such 
hair-breadth nicety—such un- 
rumpled placitude in cuffs and  collars— 
always looking, as the vulgar say (the term 
is a very apt one), as if she was in print. 
How she managed I know not, for she was 
by no means one of those persons who 
sit in a room, like waxen ladies in a glass-case, 
merely to be looked at; on the contrary, she 
was a very active, bustling little person (even 
in her father’s house) ; but, exert herself as she 
would, no soil was ever contracted—no crease 
incurred—she was still perfect—still in print ; 
every fold falling just as it should do, every 
plait precise, as if laid so, with the fixiture that 
Kept unmoved the glossy bands of her hair. 
Everybody has seen Mark Pringle’s place, or 
its ditto, so great a likeness exists in all sub- 
urban cottages—the stuccoed front, Swiss 
roof, Elizabethan chimneys, and Gothic windows; 
the always-green, trimly-kept grass-plot, with its 
pretty flower-beds, whereof the mould looks rich- 
coloured and smooth as the dust in our grand- 
mother’s agate snuff-box, the. park-wire-fence, 


the polished door, the shining 
knocker, the glittering windows, 
with their exterior jalousies, and 
muslin relief curtains; the scru- 
pulously pipe-clayed path, with the 
locked gate at the end of it ; these 
| things are as familiar to my 
readers as the figure of Achilles 

to the keepers of Hyde Park. 
| And now fancy Mrs. Pringle 
“at home,” the newness of wife- 
hood a little worn off, and a 
natural disposition for setting to 
rights beginning to develop itself. 
Poor Mark! how happy he was 
watching her move hither and 
thither, like a very incarnation of 
order, putting in form the chaos of 
a month’s bachelor’s housekeeping ; how good- 
naturedly he stood by to see odd gloves, song- 
books, bits of string, segars, old letters—the 
rogue had taken good care not asingle line in a 
femininehand should be amongst them—thrown 
out from the well-filled drawers, to make room 
for the snowy linen and delicately-scented 
sachets of Mrs. Pringle’s régime; and what a 
world of importance was in the arched eyebrows 
and compressed lips of the new wife—the queen 
despotic in her little empire of housewifery. 
Order certainly looks very pretty in a week-old 
bridal cap and white peignoir, and so Mark 
Pringle fancied; by-and-by, however, he be- 
gan to think a little rest would be as well—she 
was always setting to rights! 

There are some women (and Mrs. Pringle 
was one of them) who start in life with the 
idea that the golden rule of domestic com- 
fort is comprised in two words, cleanliness 
and economy. Instead of considering them 
as mere appliances, they put them in the 
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place of the principal, and believe themselves 
exceedingly ill-used when their practice is 
found unproductive of the expected effect. If 
one be neat and thrifty, they say, what ex- 
cuse can a man have for leaving his home and 
neglecting his wife? Alas! will these cold 
characteristics, wanting the sweet and simple 
influences of a loving and intelligent nature, 
satisfy the heart, or make a man’s home happy ? 
I am certain not ; but let Mrs. Pringle’s story 
tell for itself. ‘ 

It was a love match on Mark’s side, one of 
interest on the lady’s; her pretty face and 
nette person, joined to her character for no- 
tableness, had arrayed her in his eyes with 
all the attributes one wishes in the being 
he loves; and, blinded by her preference (for 
Rose Cottage and the adjuncts) into a belief of 
her affection for him, he conceived himself on 
the day of his marriage fairly started on the 
high road to domestic happiness, “ fireside en- 
poe &c. &c. On the other hand, Mra. 

ringle laboured under no such poetical hallu- 
cinations. She entered upon her duties as if 
they were such only; determined, however, to 
be faultless in the fulfilment of them—to be 
the most correct, most economical, most cleanly 
—in fact, the model-wife of the neighbourhood ! 
To the working out of these principles she 
brought a most extensive knowledge of abster- 
gents—no end of receipts for furniture-polish, 
and the concoction of family dishes upon a sys- 
tem of frugality that might make Mrs. Child’s 
young housewife blush for her extrava- 
gance. Thus, with cleanliness on one side, 
and ecomony on the other, she took the seat of 
honour at her husband’s hearth. And from 
such supporters much might be expected ; but 
she overworked them to opposite ends from 
those they were intended to produce. 
~_ The wedding visits received and paid, Mrs. 
Pringle felt herself at liberty to commence 
her alterations and emendations ad libitum. 
The drawing-room (as of most importance) was 
attacked first; and, with the physical aid of 
her one servant, a rapid revolution was effected. 
Talk of rule and compass regularity, here it 
was developed to its utmost practicableness. 
Mirrors were moved, pictures transposed from 
an artistical light to the very worst, because 
they wanted an azimuth of her nice percep- 
tion of uniformity, the cozy fire-side couchcs 
decorously drawn back to the walls, the 
scattered chairs called to order, and made 
to fall in side by side, with regimental 
precision, while the ottoman force was disposed 
of altogether as being too irregular; and, 
lastly, having lavished no end of drugget on 
the carpet, and brown holland on the chairs 
and sofas, the curtains were bagged, the blinds 
drawn down, and Mrs. Pringle, taking one 
bland view of the subdued twilight interior, 
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turned the key in the door, and withdrew it to 
be placed in one of those undiscoverable repo- 
sitories that somehow mistresses of families 
contrive, unknown to every one else. 

Then, her out-door touches were upon the 
same equable principles. Plants were tied up, 
and branches pruned, into patterns of floral pro- 
priety, and not even astraggling pensée (things 
that are so hard to be restrained) could be 
found peeping its iris eye over the boundary of 
the harebell bordering. Morning after morning, 
with a little basket on her arm, and scissors in 
her earefully-gloved hand, might Mrs. Pringle 
be seen threading the little knots of flowers, 
decolating the drooping blossoms before they 
had time to die, and cutting off decayed leaves 
as if there was no bleeding sap to follow. I 
have strange fancies with regard to vegetable 
life. They have sexes and sympathies; are 
childless when separated; instincts, too, ap- 
proaching almost to intelligence; they sleep. 
‘Who shall say they are not sentient? By my 
word, in these days of discovery, ’tis worthy the 
attention of scientific societies, and the magni- 
fier at the Polytechnic! Let gardeners look to 
it—there may be more in cutting off the head 
of a cabbage than has hitherto come between 
“ Heaven and their philosophy.” 

“Sally,” said Mr. Pringle (he had just re- 
turned by omnibus from his office in the City), 
to the maid who ran down to unlock his own 
gate to him, “Sally, isn’t your mistress well ?” 

“Law! yes Sir,” answered the girl, per- 
fectly astonished at the question. 

“T thought,” said Mr. Pringle, “from seeing 
the drawing-room blinds drawn, she might have 
had a headache and laid down.” 

“Oh! no, sir, only missus was afraid of the 
sun’s taking the damask curtains.” 

“Oh!” said Mark, walking on, pondering, 
in all likelihood, the capabilities of the sun for 
petty larceny, and not altogether sceptical on 
the point himself—though he added, in an 
undertone, “It has a cold, uncomfortable look 
from the road, but a wife cannot be too care- 
ful!” 

It happened that Mark Pringle had left his 
home on this morning at an earlier hour than 
he had ever done since their marriage. Bu- 
siness required his presence some distance 
from town, and the hours of absence had ap- 
peared really long to him; and, as he crossed 
the threshold of his home, his heart seemed 
bounding in to meet his wife; but Mrs. Prin- 
gle had not yet finished the adjustment of a 
supernumerary cover for the sitting-room sofa, 
and, instead of going forward to meet and wel- 
come him as she had hitherto done, she con- 
tinued to pin and unpin the difficult affair, in 
a vain endeavour to make it sit like uphol- 
sterer’s work ; but Pringle was neither an ex- 
acting, nor a very sensitive man; and, seeing 
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her so busy, he was going to take the kiss she 
was too engaged to give him, when she suddenly 
exclaimed, wholly unheeding his affectionate 
intention, and with a look and tone of absolute 
distress— 

“Oh! Pringle, do look at your feet-marks ; 
you are so careless in walking, and have ac- 
tually come in without wiping your boots!” 

Mark very quietly slipped into the hall, 
and relieved his soles of the power of mak- 
ing unpleasant impressions; but he made no 
further effort to carry off the intended caress 
—though this circumstance proved no bar to 
his lady’s intensity of application in finishing 
before dinner her task of covering the sofa 
squabs. 

That day, for the first time, Mark Prin- 
gle analyzed the dishes; and, highly credit- 
able as the investigation must have turned 
out for the invention and economy of the con- 
triver, it said but little for the state of the lar- 
der, and less for the skill of the cook; and 
Pringle, who was rather curious in his cuisine 
in the days of his bachelorship, ventured to 
hint that the sum allowed for housekeeping 
ought to afford better dinners. Mrs. Pringle 
laid down her knife and fork, took them up 
again, looked earnestly at her husband, and 
burst into tears. 

“She was sure she did the best she could 
with the money—she had laid none out that he 
did not know of—nothing for herself—it was 
all in the house, and intended for his comfort.” 

And the lady pushed away her plate, sat 
back in her chair, her bosom heaving, her 
brow gathered up with every evidence of mari- 
tal affliction, and her little foot beating the 
floor, with a rapidity an Edgeware turner might 
have envied. 

Mr. Pringle, in his turn, was greatly moved ; 
he rose from his seat, assured her that for a 
moment he never doubted that, but that such 
a continuation of stews did not do for him; 
he thought a soup and joint, with a variation 
of fish and poultry, could be afforded; and 
he seconded the amendment by wiping away 
these first tears from the smooth cheek of 
his young wife with his own cambric, and 
pressing her very reassuringly to his breast. 
“Tt was but a word—he meant not to find 
fault with her management—it was really won- 
derful in one so new to all that sort of thing, 
but his ride had made him peckish, and there 
was little or nothing to eat.” 

N’importe, Mrs. Pringle felt that she had 
conquered—she played with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief—looked down at her little fingers, 
and up in her husband’s face, and finally 
finished her dinner, and took wine with him 
as usual. And though, for a day or two, 
the bill of fare was altered, it soon returned 
to its primal two joints a week, with certain 
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dishes of the genus “ hotch-potch,” but of what 
particular species Mark Pringle never satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

Time wore on, and the mistress of Rose 
Cottage fully established her reputation as the 
most notable person in the neighbourhood. 
“ As particular as Mrs. Pringle,” became a sort 
of domestic by-word; and “ Look how beauti- 
fully Mrs. Pringle’s windows are kept,” or, 
“ Just see the way in which the Pringles’ path 
is cleaned,” the daily charge of mistresses to 
their maids. 

But, in the meantime, poor hiigle began 
to grow sceptical as to the reality of “ Clean- 
liness being next to Godliness,” an axiom 
on which Mrs. Pringle worked in the most 
literal way imaginable. It filled the place 
of every other virtue, and purified, in her 
self-loving eyes, many an actual vice. Old 
friends (who serve by association to keep awake 
old affections and human sympathies) were 
soon banished from their hearth. Who would 
visit where the drawing of a chair from its 
accustomed place, or the putting down your 
hat or parasol on one forbidden, so dis- 
composed the hostess that she scarcely re- 
strained herself from removing them in your 
presence, and looked unhappy till your depar- 
ture gave her an opportunity of putting things 
straight again? Of course, hospitality was out 
of the question; and, as for twice blessed cha- 
rity, in keeping the entrance-gate locked she 
boasted of having shut out the annoyance of 
beggars, and had, at the same time, closed her 
ears to the appealings of want, and her heart 
from the sweet exercise of benevolence. 

Her husband’s comfort was as nothing to the 
ridiculous exactions of her whitewashed and po- 
lished Penates ; every appliance of enjoyment 
was turned into a source of discontent, and 
that quality that can make rags decent, and the 
meanest cot respectable, became (by being car- 
ried to the extreme) the bane of a home replete 
with every means for domestic happiness. 
Upon the principle of a “ place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” china and plate, 
&c., were locked up for show, and common ar- 
ticles substituted for their own use. Willow- 
pattern delf did duty for a double service of 
china, and the worst specimens of pottery-ware 
for the elegant equipage of Mark’s bachelor 
tea-table; the house was sheeted from the 
attics to the hall, for fear of soiling or wearing 
the carpets; the mahogany polished to such a 
specimen of perfection, that it became too fine 
for use, and poor Mark dined on water-zeuetchy, 
served on a deal table; if he threw himself on 
a sofa, a look, like a pang of uneasiness, spread 
over Mrs. Pringle’s face, lest he should put the 
cushions out of shape or disarrange the false 
cover ; he scarcely dared approach farther than 
the scraper in his boots, and had only the pri- 
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vilege of one peg in his own hall where he 
might unobstructedly hang up his hat. As for 
books, it was a treason to disturb them. There 
they stood, like the artificial volumes in the 
hiatus of a library; to all appearance books; 
but no one ever saw a gap in their closely-mar- 
shalled array. It disturbed Mrs. Pringle for 
the day to see a chasm between them, and 
whenever Mark did “inwardly read,” no sooner 
was the book out of his hand than the regulating 
fingers of Mrs. Pringle were upon it, and, in an 
instant, it was restored to its place. 

“ A wife cannot be ¢oo careful,” Mark would 
whisper to himself, as the only solace under 
this “iron rule,” but even this comforting be- 
lief by degrees wore itself out, and he felt that 
the extreme of carefulness for a man’s property 
frequently involves carelessness for himself. 

Boor Mrs. Pringle! if ever the elements of 
housewifery were embodied in human form, it 
was in thine! Nothing else seemed to have 
any interest for her—she went to bed tired of 
the doings of to-day, to dream of the doings of 
to-morrow; and yet, you would fancy, that, 
like the Belides, her task was a hopeless and a 
never-ending one; for, I need not tell my 
readers, that a disposition for setting to rights 
is not contented with one great radical change, 
and an after-continuance of its principles. No, 
no! every morrow brought its alterations and 
improvements ; there was a genius of ambition 
even in the housemaid’s pail; and, having set 
the example, Mrs. Pringle knew it required 
continual exertion to keep in advance ; but, as 
unremitting attention (whatever be its object) 
is always rewarded with success, Mrs. Pringle 
soon distanced all competitors, and was left 
without a single rival; but something more 
than notableness is necessary in woman to give 
her that place in an intelligent man’s estima- 
tion that shall make her, in every sense of the 
term, a help meet for him. And Mark, no 
longer under the thraldom of passion, began to 
wonder at his own want of discernment in the 
choice he had made. Your martinets in ultra- 
cleanliness have seldom much of the dove in 
their disposition, and have much the same idea 
in scolding their maids that sca-captains enter- 
tain in swearing at their seamen, viz., “duty 
is not to be done without it ;” and, therefore, 
Mark had frequently to listen to the rehearsal 
of the day’s grievances—Sally’s pert answers 
and provoking ways, how she was found rub- 
bing the table the wrong way of the grain, and 
had used the plate-leather for the fire-irons. 
Poor man! What could he do in such business? 
His common-places were soon worn thread- 
bare by frequent using, and his wife pronounced 


him the most apathetic and indifferent person,. 


because, in the midst of these diurnal details, 
he frequently fell asleep. 
They had children, specimens of needlework 
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and neatness, looking for ever like the wax. 
models in a baby-linen warehouse, the wonder 
and admiration of all the mothers in the vici- 
nity. Poor Mark! he fancied that in them he 
should have something on which to lavish the 
fondness of his nature, unchecked by the fear 
of disarranging the cheveux, or coming in col- 
lision with clear-starched collars, “ but ‘he was 
such a bear!’ he hugged the little things so 
close that their lace borders were crumpled, 
and their long robes, or short frocks (as the 
case might be), rendered altogether unfit to be 
secn; besides, he made them so wild and noisy, 
she really wished he would not give her more 
trouble than was necessary with them.” 

So Mark grew later in coming home of an 
evening ; his quiet good temper became irascible 
and peevish ; and frequent altercations widened 
(as a matter of course) the breach in their do- 
mestic comfort ; the lady upbraiding her hus- 
band with change, and he retaliating that she 
had but herself to blame, having, by her extra- 
vagant notions of cleanliness, made his com- 
fortable home a purgatory to him, and every- 
thing in it a source of fault-finding. And 
when she, upon this, grew pathetic and hyste- 
rical, assuring him of her never-ending exer- 
tions to make his house the “observed of all 
observers,” the envy of husbands with untidy 
wives, and compared her self-imposed continu- 
ousness of action to the unrest of a galley-slave,” 
a horse in a wheel, a toad under a harrow, and 
several other touching assimilations of enduring 
exertion, Mark Pringle put on his hat, con- 
signing cleanliness to dark places, and her ideas 
of comfort to the—(we may not write it), and 
then sought, in the parlour of an inn, the enjoy- 
ments denied him in his own. 

Years passed away. Mrs. Pringle’s eyes were 
bright as ever, but her cheeks were thinned, and 
the lines upon her brow repeated till they had 
become indelible. She had tasted real vexations, 
had grown intimate with many bitter cares; and 
these things always exercise one of two effects— 
they either humanize or harden the _heart.. 
She thought of Mark’s abounding love for her 
(a tithe of which she had not deserved) in the 
early days of their marriage, of his long en- 
durance of her wilfulness, and even violence ; 
she looked around (to do justice to her system) 
at the well preserved comforts, aye, even luxu- 
ries, with which her rooms were filled; she 
thought of her husband’s respectability, of his 
naturally kind disposition, his irreproachable- 
character, slowly falling away into negligence, 
moroseness, ss alas! it was to be feared, dis- 
sipation, and she felt how unutterly worthless 
of such a sacrifice had been the imbecile vanity 
that had induced it. 

Self-reproach, in reviewing the blessings 
we have lost, wears magnifying-glasses ; and 
poor Mrs. Pringle at once saw that she 
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had trifled away happiness for a profitless pre- 
eminence, a comfortless distinction, affecting 
rather her qualifications for an upper housemaid 
than her duties as a wife and mother; and here 
a pang (if possible more sharp than those occa- 
sioned by her husband’s frequent absences) 

ierced her heart as she recalled to herself how, 
in the midst of their pleasant play, the sound 
of her coming footsteps fell like the fore-sha- 
dowing of some dreaded thing, stilling the 
laughing voices of her children into timed 
whispers, and throwing an invisible chain over 
their free steps and graceful motions! Alas! 
could it be otherwise. When athread dropped 
on the carpet, the print of a warm little finger 
on the shining tables, a soiled frock, an acci- 
dental foot-tread on the flower-beds, or a bud 
broken in their play, was visited with such out- 
pourings of wrath as only real vice should have 
elicited! Poor children! in their mother’s 
presence they moved in fear and trembling, 
and escaped from it with rejoicing, to seek, in 
the indulgence of servants, and the privilege of 
their apartments, that freedom that the young 
of all created things delight in. Something 
must be wrong! Mark was scarcely an even- 
ing at home. She had no friends to comfort 
her, not even her children’s affection to fall 
back upon, and the neatness of their dress, the 
order of her flower-garden, the unapproachable 
precision of her household arrangements (those 
three feathers “par excellence” wherewith she 
had hitherto plumed her cap of self-approval) 
began to have a weight and weariness in them, 
and the vacuum in her woman’s heart to yearn 
for something more than the fame of notable- 
ness,—in fact, to want the approbation of her 
own family, and affection where now she 
awakened fear; and, hard as was the task, 
where the subduing was all on her own side, 
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Mrs. Pringle at length achieved it. The deso- 
lation of a heart, in its own home, is a fearful 
thing, and has but one real resource—a re- 
source that involuntarily it turns to—the se- 
cret tears of affliction have in them the aspi- 
rations of a wounded spirit, and when were 
these unheard? She began to see clearly her 
path of duty—to feel that with her it rested to 
make home the nucleus of her family’s happi- 
ness or discomfort; and silently her work of 
reform began; her system of cleanliness was 
unaltered, but it began to set like the frill 
of cheerfulness, instead of the stiff collar of 
particularity ; she insensibly drew close to her 
the hearts of her children, and unobtrusively 
recalled her husband’s affection; her pretty 
face, worn by petty annoyances, and latterly 
(as we have seen) by some real cares, once 
more regained its loveliness, with the improve- 
ment of amiable expression ; and there is not 
now a happier couple than Mark Pringle and 
his wife—her only regret, the years lost in pat- 
tern housekeeping. 

Some may probably fancy Mrs. Pringle a 
pen-and-ink caricature, but the character is a 
real one, and not even drawn at full length. I 
knew her in both phases of it, as the “ parti- 
cular Mrs. Pringle ;” and—after the abjuration 
of her false creed, “ Cleanliness next to Godli- 
ness,’—as one of the most agreeable, kind- 
hearted persons imaginable; and from herself 
did I have these confessions. 

If I remember, the immediate cause of her 
self-awakening, was a conversation she acci- 
dentally overheard between her children—tho: 
simple reasoners, whose arguments, thoug 
deep-rooted as truth or the water-lily, must 
be as pure and apparent as its floating 
petals. 
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ADDRESS OF A BRAZILIAN CHILD TO THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Ou leave, sweet bird, the citron tree— 
Flutter thy little wing to me,— 

And whilst I mark its golden hue, 
Soft-tinted with a heavenly blue, 

Tl cull each blossom fair for thee : 
Then come, thou lovely bird, to me. 


The bright pomegranate’s flower I'll bring, 
And orange of perpetual spring, 

The jessamine odorous as the gale 

That breathes o’er yonder spicy vale, 

And every nectar’d drop that gleams 

All brilliant in the morning beams, 

I'll sprinkle from the foliage round 

On the verandah’s marble ground, 


Where thou may’st sip all light and free, 
Tf, little bird, thou’lt come to me. 


I love thy busy hum to hear, 
So soft, so soothing, and so clear,— 
And wilt thou not, then, let me peep 
Where revelling in the flower cup deep, 
Like jewel of unrivall’d dye, 
Thy glittering form attracts the eye, 
On bending stamen as you di 
The flowret’s honied dew to sip? 
Ah! he is gone; so pleasure brings 
Her joys on evanescent wings,— 
Brilliant awhile, if sorrow sigh, 
Like yonder humming-bird they fly. 

L. B. H. 
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Few events are fraught with greater pleasure 
than the unexpected re-union of friends. It 
was my good fortune, before the days of 
January, 1828, had reached their teens, to 
meet an old military associate and his lady- 
like wife. After mutual expressions of plea- 
surable surprise, it was arranged that I should 
pass the evening with Major and Mrs. Simcox, 
at their lodgings in Buckingham-street. 

In my anxiety to join such estimable persons 
I miscalculated the time, and arrived a quarter 
of an hour before my hosts were prepared to 
receive me; the servant,- however, bade me 
walk up to the drawing-room. The candles 
were not yet lit; a taper, which had been used 
for sealing letters, afforded sufficient light to 
prevent my stumbling over chairs and tables 
as I made my way to the hearth. Conceiving 
that I had a right, according to the statute of 
limitations enacted regarding the term of years 
before a man is privileged to stir his neigh- 
bour’s fire, I applied the poker, and by the 
aid of the additional glare discovered, at the 
extreme end of the room, a tall figure, ap- 
parently engaged in watching something from 
the window, the curtain being drawn back for 
the reconnoisance. I could not, in the dim 
obscure, define the outline of the stranger, but 
I felt assured that it was one of my own sex, 
hy the hat which still covered the head. I 
was more than half tempted to light the candles 
in order to satisfy my curiosity ; still I paused, 
and again applied the poker. Hardly had I 
replaced it, when a gruff voice and powerful 
Irish accent issued from the figure. 

“By my honor yow’re right to sct that 
burnin’, for it’s mighty cold.” 

“It is, Sir,” I assented. 

“Ah, then! I wish them Simcoxes would 
make haste. I’m starving for my tea.” 

As this was said, the speaker advanced with 
a slow pace towards me, and I could not fail 
to observe that no attempt was made to remove 
the beaver covering; many a measured tread 
had fallen upon the Brussels ere the taper’s light 
enabled me to detect a large black ostrich 
feather nodding from the mysterious head-tire. 

“This should belong to female gear,” I 
mentally observed ; “but surely that voice was 
masculine.” 

My doubts were quickly ended. The ample 
folds of a dark green riding habit, held up by 
the left hand in flowing drapery, and a silver- 
mounted whip, which ever and anon was ap- 
plied to the other side of the petticoat with a 
slap sufficient to urge on a dilatory animal, 
now became distinctly visible. 


The French denominate this style of costume 
en Amazon, and the lady’s face now before me 
would have well become the monarch of those 
pugnacious females. A profusion of dark ring- 
lets, confined to the cheeks by a chin-stay, 
strongly resembled whiskers, whilst the stiff 
collar of a habit-shirt appearing above an 
ample pink silk cravat, all aided in unfemi- 
nizing the expression of this “ oss vipping 
oman.” 

“Ts it a large party they to-night, Sir?” 
demanded the lady, as she joined me on 
the hearth-rug, still cracking her whip, as 
though she would enforce an answer. 

“T believe not, Ma’am,” I replied in a sub- 
dued tone, thinking it just possible that the 
querist might have escaped from some lunatic 
asylum. 

“T have sent my repatur to Gravhurst and 
Harvey’s to be repaired, and I’m entirely with- 
out the least notion of the time. What hour 
did they say on your card ?” 

“Tt was a verbal invitation, Ma’am, to an 
early cup of tea.” 

“Did they say nothing of sandwiches or 
supper, Sir? for, to say truth, I’m near fainting 
at this moment, and will give a right good wel- 
come to toast, dry or buttered, whenever it 
makes its appearance.” 

“Did you find it cold in the park to-day, 
Ma’am?” I said, anxious to divert her thoughts 
from the ravenous notions that seemed to 
occupy them. 

“It couldn’t fail to be cold there, Sir; though 
I was not in it meself.” 

“The roads were slippery for your ride, 


_Ma’am,” I ventured to add. 


“And is it meself that would be in the 
saddle such a day as this? I give you my 
honour I’ve not been on the outside of a horse 
since I lost the General; while he lived, dear 
creature ! I made it a point to attend all the 
field-days and reviews. I was an elegant 
horse-rider when in practice, and wouldn’t be 
long, I’ll engage, before I got back my scat 
and bridle-hand.” 

How many more accomplishments of this 
sort would have been named to me I can hardly 
presume to guess, our féte-d-téte being inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mrs. Simcox, accom- 
panied by a bevy of lovely girls, and an old 
lady, whose scrupulous attention to the attire 
befitting her age, sct off the charms of her 
younger companions, and formed a_ strong 
contrast to the strangely inappropriate dress of 
my new acquaintance. 

“A thousand pardons, my dcar Mrs. Rear- 
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don,” said Mrs. Simcox, “for having kept you 
so long alone and in the dark.” 

“In the dark I have been, ’tis true, Ma’am,” 
replied the lady, “but by no manner of means 
alone, thanks to this gentleman, to whom I 
must beg you to introduce me.” 

“So, so, Hill, you’ve been flirting with my 
friend the widow, have you?” and Mrs. Simcox 
looked as though she wished me much joy of 
such an occupation. 

Taking me by the hand, she led me with 
great gravity towards the living semblance of 
the Empress Rustifusti, and formally announced 
our names to each other. I bowed, and, on 
bringing my eyes to their accustomed level, 
perceived that the young folks were enjoying 
the scene of my presentation. 

The important ceremony had scarcely con- 
cluded, when the Major made his appearance, 
followed by two or three military friends; he 
welcomed his visitors most cordially, and asked, 
with a malicious grin upon his good-natured 
face, if I had “ ever met Mrs. Reardon before.” 
On my replying that Mrs. Simcox had that 
moment made me acquainted with the lady, he 
said with a chuckle, 

“Ah well! you'll be capital friends before 
the night’s over.” 

Tea and coffee were speedily served. Mrs. 
General Reardon took her scat at the table, 
avowedly to “save the gentlemen the trouble 
of waiting upon her ;” but really to be as close 
as possible to the Sally Lun, toast, bread and 
butter, and muffins. It was really amusing to 
watch how rapidly slice after slice disappeared ; 
to enumerate the number of cups of both coffee 
and tea she required to aid her work of demoli- 
tion would hardly be believed; but as the 
platefuls vanished, and the demand for liquid 
continued, the youngsters could with difficulty 
restrain their mirth within the bounds of good 
breeding. 

Simcox, who was an inveterate card-player, 
now began to inquire who were for a rubber, 
or around game. I should have more enjoyed 
the latter with my juniors, but the Major over- 
ruled my inclination, and I made one at his 
table ; the nice old lady, who looked as though 
long devoted to the charms of whist, claimed 
my host as her partner, and Mrs. General 
Reardon, with a bland smile and a knowing 
nod of the head, that set the sable plume in 
motion, honoured me by saying— 

“ You and I—the battle try !” 

The fate of the first game was speedily 
decided in our favour. The Major remarking 
upon the extraordinary cards held by his 
female adversary, said— 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Reardon, you must 
have taken up seven muffins—trumps I mean— 
the last deal.” 

This observation, reaching the players at the 
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round game, was received with loud and 
continued laughter; but the best of the joke 
was, that the origin of the mirth appeared un- 
conscious and unconcerned. 

Fortune smiled again; we were the con- 
querors. Instead of changing partners, it was 
arranged that the losers should have their re- 
venge. Mrs. Reardon continued to hold vast 
numbers of trumps, and this, I presume, in- 
duced my friend Simcox to try what effect the 
introduction of a favourite topic would have in 
distracting the lady’s attention. 

“ How do you contrive to exist in this bitter 
weather ?” he asked the widow. “You who 
have been so long accustomed to warm cli- 
mates ?” 

“Then, upon my honour and conscience, ’tis 
hard to bear ; and many and often is the time 
that I wish myself safe and snug again in my 
bungylow at Ganjam. Them were the days of 
my glory! The General had the command of 
the fort, the garrison was full of young blades 
fresh from Europe, and our table was open to 
all comers. We had half a dozen of the best 
whitey-brown cooks you ever met with, so that 
there was an elegant supply of pilaus, curries, 
mulligatawneys, and other nice eatables; and 
as for the drink, there’s no telling the ship loads 
of pale ale, and Madeira, and claret, that was 
consumed. I was looked upon by the natives, 
let alone the King’s troops and Company’s, as 
the Queen of the place.” 

“And a mighty good figure for the part!” 
said the Major, with a smile and a sly wink. 
“But your Majesty refused spades just now, 
and have favoured us with one at this moment.” 

“ Ah, then, did I play that card ?—sure 
twas my partner’s, was it not, Sir?” and the 
widow ooked at me, expecting that I should 
help her out of the dilemma. 

“You played it, Madam,” calmly observed 


the old lady, “ and of course must pay the 


penalty ; a clearer case of revoke I never wit- 
nessed.”” 

Simcox, enjoying the success of his plan, 
lost no time in following it up, so inquired, 
“Were you ever out on a tiger hunt, Mrs. 
Reardon ?” 

“A tiger hunt, did you say ?—Hundreds ! 
T’ve seen more slaughter of them beasts than 
any woman alive at this moment. I brought 
home with me skins enough to cover Merrion- 
square.” 

“It’s nervous work, though, for a lady,” con- 
tinued the Major. 

“It may be to them as is frightened at. 
trifles, but I give you my honour I’ve been 
more put out of the way by bandycoots than 
ever I was with tigers or leopards, or other 
murthering beasts.” 

“ Pray Ma’am,’’ I asked, during a deal, “to 
what animal do you allude ?” 
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Did you never see a bandycoot? Well,- 


that’s mighty odd; they are a sort of a crea- 
ture something of the nature of a rat, only 
bigger than a cat, and they swarm like ants in 
every house in India ; there’s no earthly possi- 
bility of escaping them. Many’s the night 
T’ve had a whole regiment of the impudent 
varmint gallop over my bed, and me woke out 
of my beauty sleep, as they call that you get 
before twelve o’clock. Well, I declare, luck’s 
turned any way; I can’t win a single 
trick.” 

“Except when you trump your partner’s 
best card, as you have just done,” drily ob- 
served the ancient stickler for the rules of the 
game. 

“ It’s no matter at all how I play, Ma’am ; 

your partner and self are carrying all before 
ee.” 

* Mrs. Reardon stated the fact; her mind was 

so full of Oriental reminiscences, that she 

scarcely knew one suit from another. 

“ But you had other things to terrify you 
beside rats ?” persevered Simcox. “ How did 
you manage witli the snakes ?” 

“ Ah, then, don’t put me in a fever! I 
never shall forget the narrow squeak I had at 
Fumboo from a cobra capella, the deadliest 
sarpent in the known world. It was in my 
garden I was walking, and as I stooped down 
to pick a beauteous flower, just as I put my 
hand upon the stalk, out pops from under the 
bush the big devil of a cobra; his head was 
puffed out as large as my clenched fist, and I 
knew he was in a terrible rage by the black- 
ness of his spectacles. Ah, then, didn’t I 
scream? I pledge you my honour they say 
that my cries were heard at Parummalleegorum, 
and that’s a hill-fort good fifty miles off. But 
the creature didn’t regard the noise I set up, 
but looked me full in the face, in the most im- 
pertinent and unbecoming manner you can 
conceive, as though he was making up his 
mind what part of me he’d bite first. What 
would have happened ’tis not for me to guess, 
but one of the Coolies came up with a big stick 
in his hand, and made short work with mister 
snake, for he smashed him to shatters before 
the monster: could beat a retreat.” 

The rubber terminated as I anticipated ; 
the “bandycoots and sarpents” had thrown 
the victory into the hands of our opponents ; 
and I felt relieved when I heard the General’s 
widow declare, on being pressed to continue 

laying — 

“Tl not touch another card this night, if I 
know it.” 

“ Nor I either, with you at the table,” ex- 
claimed the old lady in an under tone, not in- 
tended to reach the person to whom she alluded. 

I joined the merry party at the round game, 
who had not suffered the fascinations of vingt- 
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unto prevent their attentive listening to the 
widow’s Indian adventures. : 

Sandwiches, a broiled bone, oysters, and 
sweets were served about eleven o’clock. Mrs. 
Reardon, apparently oblivious as to the ex- 
istence of muffins, eyed the shell-fish most wist- 
fully, observing,“ Them’s the finest oysters I 
have seen since I’ve lived in London. Oh, Major, 
joy be with the days when I could get the real 
Poldoodies, let alone Carlingfords. Ah, then, 
don’t pile my plate! I’ll may be come again.” 
And she kept her word, though the young folks 
had some difficulty in keeping their counte- 
nances. 

“ What wine will you take, my dear Mrs. 
Reardon ?” inquired Simcox. 

“ And is it a countryman of my own that’s 
for naming such cold drink as wine with 
oysters? If you love me, brew me a tumbler 
of punch, that’s the proper stuff, against the 
world.” 

He obeyed, and whilst mixing the materials, 
hummed a fragment of an old Irish song, the 
burthen of which ran— 

“ And every bird u the spray san; 
the ive Fee eek te Tey Se 

© [ll engage you'll find that to your liking, 
widow. What other dird shall I help now? 


_ Hill, take care of yourself; you know the art 


and mystery of making a capital glass of 
punch.” 

We drew round the fire, and St. Martin’s 
clock struck two, before even the senior of the 
party suggested the propriety of retiring. The 
rising of the old lady was a signal for a general 
move. Mrs. Reardon appeared reluctant to 
leave the good cheer, but, draining her third 
tumbler to the bottom, exclaimed, “ Major, I 
hope you have provided me with an escort. I 
couldn’t think of walking the streets alone: 
are any of your party going my way?” 

Without inquiring which way she meant to 
go, the gentlemen pleaded prior promises made 
to the young ladies. To escape the chance of 
my being the widow’s companion, I offered my 
arm to the old lady, but learned that she re- 
sided close by, and that her maid and lanthorn 
were in the hall; as, however, she was pleased 
to express her thanks for my proposal, they 
were unfortunately overheard by Mrs. Reardon, 
who came sailing up to me with a blandishing 
smile, saying, “ My partner at whist shall be 
be my companion to-night.” 

This singular speech set all the folks titter- 
ing. Simcox, who laughed louder than the 
rest, observed, “I told you you’d be good 
friends before the night was over.” : 

Adieus were exchanged; and as I handed 
my charge.down stairs her movements were so 
slow and stately, I trembled lest she might 
reside at some distance, and determined to 
ascertain the fact at once. “To what part of 
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town shall I have the pleasure of attending 
you?” 

« Oh, hardly a step—a little beyond Poets’ 
Corner. I like to live on classic ground. I 
wish you were a thrifle taller, Sir, for I can 
hardly reach your arm.” 

Despite her plume, the lady’s weight was 
not a feather one. At slow march she 
proceeded down Whitehall ; passing. the 
Horse Guards she became suddenly senti- 
mental. , 

“ Ah, the dear defunct! if the General had 
lived he would have been Commander-in-Chief, 
and I in snug quarters in that identical building. 
Well, ’tis folly to grieve ; we’ve had a nice little 
party, though them Simcoxes might have given 
us something more in the way of refreshments. 
I made but a poor tea, and a few oysters can 
hardly be called supper. Oh! if you’d seen 
our table in India; that was a sight for the 
hungry and thedry. Ah! well, well, I mustn’t 
think of them days.” 

She drew her handkerchief from the side 
pocket, and in so doing contrived to disarrange 
the flowing drapery of her petticoat, so that it 


was with some difficulty I could afford her 
sufficient support. I shall pass over the obser- 
vations made by the few persons we encoun- 
tered ; those of the softer sex would not bear 
repeating; but, fortunately, the lady to whom 
they were addressed appeared unconscious that 
her gait and singular costunte attracted atten- 
tion. 

Truly rejoiced was I when we arrived at the 
widow’s lodgings, at the door of which she 
knocked loud enough to wake the illustrious 
dead in her neighbourhood. As the servant 
appeared, Mrs. Reardon inquired if the tray 
was on table, adding, “Step in, my dear Sir, 
and take the least taste in life of punch or wine 
after your cold walk. I shall do that same 
before I think of bed; for, as I said before 
I’ve hardly tasted anything since I left my 
home.” 

I declined the offer, took her proffered hand, 
and received so hearty a shake as almost to 
threaten dislocation. Once free from her grasp 
I ran home as fast as I could, by no means 
desirous of re-encountering a lady whose habit 
and habits were so truly unfeminine. 
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BY J. W. LANGTREE, 


THE FOLLOWING IS FOUNDED ON A CIRCUMSTANCE WHICH REALLY OCCURRED NEAR THE TOWN 


OF ATHY, ON THE PROPERTY OF SIR ANTHONY NELDON, BART., QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


Mary Muldoon was an Irish girl, 
And as fine a one 
As you'd look upon 
In the cot of a peasant or hall of an earl. 
Her tecth were white, but not of pearl ; 
And dark was her hair, but it did not curl; 
Yet few who gazed on her teeth and her hair, 
But owned that a “ power’ of beauty was there, 
Which would make a man, whether he would 
or not, stare, 
Till a longing would come, and a longing so 
** quare,” 
To tock either or both—if he only dare. 
Now many and many a rattling gossoon, 
When this longing had tickled his heart into 
tune, 


Had thrown his right wing around Mary =. 


Muldoon, 
But for tha¢ in her eye, 
Which made most of them shy, 
And look so ashamed, though they couldn’t 
tell why. 
It wasn’t a frown, nor was it a leer, 
Nor the stoney stare 
That some great folk wear, 
When they wish by their looks their own pomp 
to declare— 


Though her glance had such power, 
*Twas not hatchet” or sour, 
Nor the terrible glare of a spinster austere. 
*Twas a piercing look, though mild the orb 
From which the rays that made it flowed, 
You'd swear it was such as would quite absorb 
Whatever of thought in your own abode. 
Her eyes were large, and dark, and clear, 
And heart and mind seemed in them blended ; 
If intellect sent you one look severe, 
Love instantly leaped in the next to mend it. 
Her’s was the eye to check the rude, 
And her’s the eye to stir emotion, 
To move the sense, yet make you good, 
And calm desire into devotion. 
As the boys after supper would sit by her side, 
And gaze on her neck, 
Without freckle or speck, : 
Whose white not the dust of a cabin could 
fleck ; 
And her rey black hair— 
Sure the like of it wasn’nt from Cork to 
Kildare— 
That flowed to her own purty shoulders in 
pride. 
Each felt—such a what! sure he couldn’t 
quite say, 
y 2 


But each felt he was just in a terrible way 
Of stealing a kiss if the rest were away. 
But many were there, 
And great was their fun ; 
So nobody dare 
Steal a kiss—not one. 
Stories, humour, jest, and glee, 
Circled round right merrily ; 
And the joyous Irish heart 
Turned up its brightest part, 
And the merry Irish eye 
Looked more wit than gold could buy ; 
And each roguish rival strove 
By his wit to win his love, 
While the baffled strove to screen 
Bile, by smoking his ‘“ dudeen.” 
Now, honk each had a jest or a story to tell 
For the company’s sake and the good of them 
all 


» 
T’m sure each had a glance to bestow, too, as 
well; 
And that glance wasn’t spent on the boys or 
the wall. 
’Twas given on the sly 
To as bright a black eye 
As e’er vollied its lustre to humble or high; 
And was met by that eye 
With a beam which not I, 
If sworn against love, would be willing to try ; 
And it was such a look, 
So full and so sweet, 
That one’s heart-strings would beat 
Till one’s brain in a heat 
Wouldn’t deem’t indiscreet 
To fall down at her feet, ‘ 
On the dirtiest day in the dirtiest street, 
One’s very frame shook 
‘When her did open and his eye did see’t. 


What marvel if beauty like this would arouse 
The electric in hearts that are always on fire? 
-. The broad breast of earth in the summer avows 
-*To bright Heaven the sweets that its shinings in- 
: spire. 


Now more than one 
Felt his heart thump on, 
Till himself grew as weak as a “ barley scon j,’ 
Whilst one or two more 
Tried their toes on the floor, 
Till themselves and the company fell in a roar ; 
And each felt his spirit as light and as 
bright, 7 
And as full of delight 
As a fairy or sprite 
Upon Auld Hallow’s night ; 
Or to quote Paddy just in his own native phrase; 
h 


e 
Felt his whole soul quite as gay as a daisy. 
But if any would prove in his gladness un- 


wary, . 
And made rather free with the sweet colleen* 
Mary, 
One full look of her eye 
Made the rough one “ fight shy,” 
And all-bashfully try 
Just to slink to a corner, and keep himself 
“ aisy.” 
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There was Jemmy O’Hare, 
Who was always there, 
And as fine a lad as you'd see in a fair. 
His face was round and his build was square, 
And he sported as rare 
And as tight a pair 
Of legs, to be sure, as are found anywhere. 
nd Jemmy would wear 
His “ caubeen” and hair 
With such a peculiar and rollicking air, 
And so coaxingly leer, that I’d venture to swear, 
Not a atl is Kildare— 
Or Victoria, perhaps, if she chanced to be 
there— 
Could resist the wild way they call “ Devil may 
care.” 


Not a boy in the parish could beat him for fun ; 
Nor wrestle, nor leap, nor hurl, nor run 

With Jemmy. No gossoon could equal hin—none. 
At wake or at wedding, at feast or at fight, 
At throwing the stone, or at flying the kite, 

He was the envy of men and the women’s delight. 
Och! you couldn’t discover, from Howth to 

Kinsale, a 

Handier fist at his native shilelah. 


Now Mary Muldoon did like Jemmy O’Hare 
And in troth Jemmy loved in his heart Miss 
Muldoon ; 
And I b’lieve, in my conscience, a “ purtier pair” 
Never danced in a tent at a “ patron”? in June. 
There they dance in a tent 
To a bagpipe or fiddle 
On the rough cabin-door 
That is placed in the middle. 
No “ Polka,” no waltz, nor pas seul or quadrille, 
No “ Prince,” or ‘ Mechi,” or “ Dupois,” or 
« Jonquille,”’ 
Is there to teach toes how to caper with skill. 
Yet talk as ye will, 
There’s a grace in the limbs of the peasantry there 
With which many at “ Almack’s” would dread to 
compare. 
And Mary and Jemmy were counted the two 
That could keep up the longest and go the 
best through 
All the jigs and the reels 
That have occupied heels 
Since the reigns of the “ Murtaghs” or wars of 
“ Borhu.” 
Thus old ones would whisper to Mary’s old 
mother— 
‘ Orra, Mistress Muldoon, 
Sure I’m thinking aroon, 
That weddins are first settled up in the 
moon ; 
For, begor, that gossoon 
And your Mol, Missus Doon, 
Will be one very soon. 
And well they loved— 
And many a day 
Sat on a green knoll side by side ; 
But neither just then had much to say ; 
Their hearts were so full that they only tried 
To do anything foolish, just to hide 
What doth of them felt, but what Mary de- 
nied. 


” 
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They pluck’d the innocent daisics that grew 
Close by their elbows, then tore them too ; 
‘And the bright little leaves that they tore from 
the stalk 
They threw at each other, for want of talk ; 
While the heart-lit look, and the arch, arch 
smile 
Of each was to each most delicious the while; 
And every time Mary sighed or smiled, 
Jem felt himself grow as soft as a child ; 
And he fancied the sky never looked so bright 
Or the grass so green, or the daisics so white : 
Everything looked so improved in his sight, 
That he thonght he'd be glad just to watch them 
till night ; 
And Mary herself believed each little bird, 
Whose warble the notes in her own soul stirred, 
Of course only sang by herself to be heard. 
Thus the heart where true love lies 
Makes everywhere a Paradise. 


Now, sneer not, ye great, at the loves of the poor, 

Though their manners be rude their affections are 
sure: 

They look not by art, and they like not by rule, 

For their souls are not tempered in fashion’s cold 
school. 


Oh! give me the love that will own no control 

But the delicate instinct that pilots the soul, 

As the mountain stream gushes, all freshness and 
force, 

But obedient, wherever it flows, to its source. 


Yes, give me the love that but nature has taught, 
By rank unallured, and by riches unbought ; 
Whose very simplicity keeps it secure— 

The love that illumines the hearts of the poor. 


An Trish courtship’s short and sweet : 
When thcir hearts are lit, 
Their hands are knit, 
And sorra bit 
Does Paddy delay when the first fierce fit 
Urges the venture—miss or hit. 
It's neither wise nor yet discreet ; 
But who is wise when his passion’s heat 
Whips the pulse to a galloping beat, 
Ties up his judgment neck and feet, 
Makes him the fool of a blind conceit, 
And, where he is foolish, won’t let him see’t. 
Full of love and fond of fight, 


Rubbed his knees with one hand, 
Took a pinch with the other, 
And, exceedingly bland, 
Said to Jem, “ How’s your mother? 
Augh, she was the wife to your father, so kind ; 
When she’s gone, sure, the likes of her won’t he 
behind 
For making ‘scaltheen,’ or attending a ‘station.’ 
By the powers of delf, 
Jem, St. Bridget herself 
Couldn’t bate her in mixing the ‘ clargy’s’ pota- 
tion. 
May Mary and you, 
When T *solder™ ye two, 
Be as fond of the priest and as sure of salva- 
tion.’ 


His “ Riv’rince”’ buttoned a pocket. flap ; 

But first had he put in that pocket the “ dues ;”” 
Smiled he at Jem, saying, “ Surely, my chap, 

Tl buckle yees both now whenever yees choose.” 


The morn of the day 
That the wedding was to be 
Had dawned as bright and gay 
As a bride could wish to see, 


And Jemmy was up at the day's first peep ; 


Not a wink could Jem sleep— 
One vigorous leap 


Placed him on the floor and the clothes in a heap— 


And a brand new coat, with a bright big button, 
He took from a “chist,” after shaving, and put 
on, 
And brogues as well “ lampblacked”’ as ever went 
. foot on, 
And greased with the fat of the finest of mutton ; 
And his new “ corduroys,” 
Bought in Dandy Molloy’s, 
Were an “viligant” fit, and looked well, by 
the boys. 


A tidier gossoon couldn’t be seen 

Treading the emerald sod so green. 

Light was his step and bright was his eye 

As he walked through the “ clobbery”’ streets 
of Athy ; 

And each lass that he passed bid “God bless 
him,” and sighed, 

While she wished in her soul that herself was 
the bride. 


The wedding-party are all together, 

Laughing and talking of “Dan’’ and the “ weather ;”” 
Each heart in the company light as a feather, 
Allowed no cold form its gushings to “ tether :”” 


Paddy’s into both “ at sight”— 
Where love or glory 
Shines before, he 


Rushes, hurroo! to be smitten—to smite. 


Mary blushed, or looked shy at least, 
As one week after Lent 
Jem procured her consent 
To go the next Sunday and “ spake to the priest.” 


His “ Riv’rince’”’ joked, then lectured Jem ; 
Jem looked down with pious awe, 
And began to draw 
The “dues” from his pocket, which, when the 
priest saw, 
He gave two little coughs and one long “ Ahem,” 


Stories were told by each gay old wife 
Of the sweethearts she had in her early life; 
Of the pees she played, and how little she 
thought 
»She was going to be married the day she was 
brought 
To Father O’Shane’s at a deuce of a trot, 
Where “ the words” were said and herself was 
caught. 
Of crops and politics talked the men, 
With a joke to the women now and then, 
Who made it rebound with effect: agen, f 
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Till the laugh grew loud, 
And the women so proud 
That their witty replies had the men quite 
* cowed.” 


Hush! here’s the priest—let not “the least 
Whisper be heard till the father has censed. 
« Come, bridegroom and bride, 
That the knot may be tied 
Which no pre upon earth can hereafter divide.” 
Up rose the bride and the bridegroom too, 
And a passage was made for them both to walk 
through ; 
And his “ Riv’rince” stood with a sanctified face, 
Which spread its infection all round the place. 
The bridesmaid bustled and whispered the bride, 
Who felt so confused that she almost cried, 
But at last bore up and walked forward, where 
The “ father” was standing with sanctified air ; 
The bridegroom was following after with pride, 
When his piercing grey eye something awful 
espicd ; 
He stopped and sighed, 
Looked round and tried 
To tell what he saw, but his tongue denied : 
With a spang and a roar 
He jumped to the door, 
And the bride “laid her eyes” on the bridegroom 
no more. 


Some years sped on, 
Yet heard no one 
Of Jemmy O'Hara, or where he had gone. 

After four summers, or three, at least, 
An Amcrican letter was brought to the priest, 
Telling of Jemmy O’Hara, deceased, 

Who, ere his death, 

With his latest breath, 


To a spiritual father unburdened his breast, 

And the cause of his sudden departure confest.— 

“Oh! Father,” says he, “I’ve not long to live, 
So I'll freely confess, if you freely forgive— 
That same Mary Muldoon, sure I loved her in- 
. deed ; 

Ay, as well as the creed 
at was never forsaken by one of my breed ; 

But I couldn't have married her after I saw?— 

“Saw what?’ cried the father, impatient to 
hear, 

And the chair that he sat in impatiently rock- 
ing— 

Not in her ‘ karacther,’ yer Riv’rince, a flaw’— 
The sick man here dropped a significant tear, 
And expired as he breathed in the clergyman’s 

ear— 
- © But I saw a TREMENDOUS BIG HOLE IN 
HER STOCKING!” 


THE MORAL. 
Lady readers, love may be 
Fixed in hearts immovably, 
May be strong, and may be pure ; 
Faith may lean on faith secure, 
Knowing adverse fate’s endeavour 
Makes that faith more firm than ever: 
But the purest love and strongest, 
Love that has endured the longest, 
Braving cross, and blight, and trial, 
Fortune’s bar, or pride’s denial, 
Would—no matter what its trust— 
Be uprooted by piscusT :— 
Yes, the love that might for years 
Spring in suffering, grow in tcars, 
Parent's frigid counsel mocking, 
Might be—where’s the use in talking ?— 
Upset by 8 BROKEN STOCKING ! 


TO LOVE, TO WOO, TO WED. 


‘Wuen blossoms are upon the tree, 
And budding leaves begin t’ appear— 

And limpid springs, from bondage free, 
With gentle gush assail the ear— 

And heauty glows, around, above— 

Oh! is not that a time to love ? 


When birds upon the dewy spray 
Their carols to the twilight raise, 
And Nature in her green array 
The brightest of her charms displays— 


And love hath done all he can do— 
Oh! is not that a time to woo? 


When flowers exhale their sweet perfume, 
And gem the earth, as stars the sky— 

And youth hath reached his ripest bloom, 
And lives but in his lady’s eye— 

And from his heart all rest hath fled— 

Oh! is not that the time to wed? 


G. B. K. 














Tae Union Workhouse of the ancient parish of 
Herne—how calm and pastoral is that little 
nook of Kent !—has two outward windows. 
The fabric, built by the inspiration of the New 
Poor-law, was a blind, eyeless piece of brick- 
work ; a gaol for the iniquity and perverseness 
of poverty; a Newgate for the felony of want. 
The chiefs and elders of Parliament had said, 
© Let us make abiding-places for the poor; let 
us separate them, lepers as they are, from the 
clean ; let us shut them up from the sight of 
the green earth ; let them not behold the work 
of the season in the budding trees, in their 
leafy branches, in their red and golden robes of 
autumn, in the gaunt ‘bareness of solemn 
winter. Let the spring and the field 
flower blossom ; but let not the poor, the un- 
clean of the land, look upon the work of God.” 
After this resolve the Union was built; with 
inner windows looking upon walls, and walls 
turned blank upon the outward world. No 
crevice, no loop-hole permitted captive poverty 


E aT WOLWI ND OW,S” 
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a look, a glimpse of the fresh face of nature ; 
his soul, like his body, was bricked up ac- 
cording to the statute; he had by the in- 
solence of destitution offended the niceness of 
the world, and he was doomed by his judges to 
a divorce from the commonest sights of earth. 
Hence, the Union Workhouse turned its sullen, 
unbroken wall of brick upon the fields and 
trees, and the pauper was made to look only 
upon pauperism. The freshness and luxuriance 
of nature—her prodigal loveliness was not for 
his eyes; he was poor, and even to behold the 
plenteousness of the teeming carth was an en- 
joyment beyond his state—a banned delight 
—a luxury which those who paid for his food, 
could not properly vouchsafe him ! 

At length—for when they themselves know it 
not, men’s hearts will work, a sense of right 
will sometimes steal upon their sleep—an in- 
stinct of goodness will, like silver water from 
the rock, gush forth,—at length it was resolved 
by the guardians of the poor—guardians of the 
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poor! what a holiness of purpose should in- 
form those well-worn syllables—that the dull, 
blind, squalid workhouse should have light ; 
that its brick walls should be pierced with two 
windows ; that the fields and trees should glad- 
den pauper eyes, appealing to old recollections, 
childhood thoughts, daily, customary feelings. 
It was determined that the pauper prisoner 
should, through the iron bars of penury, have 
comforting glimpses of God’s goodness without ; 
that he should, though all unconsciously, make 
offerings upon the green altar of the earth; 
that his heart should commune in its own un- 
knowing way, with those sweet influences which, 
coming from God, discourse in some manner to 
all men. 

And so it was determined that the Union 
‘Workhouse should have two outward windows. 
The guardians of the poor appeared with the 
labourers. “Here,” said the guardians, “break 
through the wall; here, pierce one window— 
here, another.” Then, turning to the paupers, 
some few age-stricken folk, they said, with 
smug complacency, We are going to give you 
some light.” And this, reader, is not a goose- 
quill fiction ; it is a thing of truth. 

“We are going to give you some light.” We 
cannot help it, if this liberal goodness—this 
gentle philanthropy, drive back thought to 
the first gift of light; if it call up, as with an 
iron tongue, the memory of the holy birth of 
light, word-begotten for all men. And the 
nature of man, solemnised by such memorics— 
kindled and uplifted, skies beyond expression, 
by the sublime inheritance,—is it not a hard 
task to consider with composure even the com- 
punction of a guardian of the poor, who pierces 
with two windows the prison-house of the 
pauper to let God’s light in? May not the 
small authority of man be sometimes as a blas- 
pheming burlesque of Almighty Beneficence ? 

Let us, for a time forgetful of state philoso- 
phy—forgetful of the plausibilities of social 
prosperity that set the poor apart from the rich 
and well-to-do, as creatures somewhat different 
in the real drama of life, although on certain 
Occasions, as it were for form’s sake, for Chris- 
tian ceremony, allowed to be made from the 
clay of the same Eden as their masters—let us 
behold the earth in its freshness, and man its 
owner in the vigour of his new birth, the heir 
of an impartial Providence, and the receiver of 
its glories ;—and then consider him as the task- 
master of his fellow, as the grudging churl that 
metes out light and air to his helpless brother ; 


THE TWO WINDOWS. 


and for this sole cause—this one bitter reason— 
he is helpless. 

A miserable sight—a hideous testimony of 
the thanklessness of prosperous man—is the 
rural Union, with its blank dead wall of brick; 
a cold, blind thing, the work of human perver- 
sity and human selfishness, amidst ten thousand 
thousand evidences of Eternal Bounty. How 
beautiful is the beauty of God around it! 
There is not a sapling waving its green tresscs 
of June that does not make the heart yearn 
with kindliness; not a field-flower that docs 
not, with its speaking eye, tell of abundant 
goodness; the brook is musical with the same 
sweet truth ; all sights and sounds declare it. 
The liberal loveliness of nature, turn where we 
will, looks upon and whispers to us. We are 
made the heirs of wealth inexhaustible, of plea- 
sures deep as the sca and pure as the joys 
of Paradise. And our return for this, our of- 
fering to the wretchedness of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is yonder prison, with its dead wall 
turned upon the pleasant aspects of nature, 
lest the pauper captives within should behold 
what God has done for that world, in which, 
according to the world’s justice, they have no- 
thing. Hence is the pauper treated, in his 
blind dungeon, as though there was felonious 
purpose in his eyesight ; as though, a prisoner 

the Union, he would commit larceny on the 
meads and trees, and all the rural objects that 
from babyhood have been familiar to him ; 
doing such wrong to the exceeding injury and 
loss of the free folks, who, by the blessing of 
skill and good luck, have “ Jand and beeves.” 

We know not a more fantastic tyranny, a 
more wilful assertion of the arrogance of man, 
than this needless shutting up of his poorer 
brother in a gaol of poverty—barring his eyes 
of every comforting object, compelling him to 
look only upon that which at every look speaks 
to his soul of his miserable dependence upon 
his richer fellow; which denies to him the in- 
nocent, unbought glimpse of out-door nature, 
as though the scene was a land of promise 
from which his beggary had made him alien. 
Is human want so wicked that it should be un- 
blessed with even a glance at the pleasant 
things of creation? Has the pauper, because 
pauper, no further claim upon the earth, save 
for his final bed—the grave? The rustic Unions, 
with their forlorn blank walls, cry yes! 

If God punish man for crime, as man pu- 
nishes man for poverty, woe to the sons of 
Adam |! 















































THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS AND “ RICHELIEU IN LOVE.” 


Mr. Jonn Kemate, the Chamberlain’s Deputy, has 
refused to license “Richelieu in Love, or the Youth of 
Charles I.,” for this strong state reason—the comedy 
was mischievous, was dangerous. Mr. John Kemble 
might as wisely and as justly have labelled a bottle of 
soda-water with the word “poison.” Great, how- 
ever, is the virtue of printer's ink ; what would be 
treasonous to the Government, and mischievous to 
morals, if represented with all the blandishments 
which the Haymarket Theatre could have bestowed 
upon it, becomes, when sent to press, wholly innocuous. 
Public opinion purifies the press: we have had of 
late triumphant evidence of its potency in the gradual 
decline and death of the foul spirit which in two or 
three notorious instances made its loathsome food of 
slander and gross personality. A very few years back, 
and how many people looked with fear and trembling 
towards the Sunday—dreading to be “cut up” by 
the pen-and-ink assassin? How many, again, lovers 
of the sport, welcomed the return of the Sabbath, 
even as the dog-fighters of Copenhagen-fields rejoiced 
at the seventh day ; a day sct apart, devoted to their 
brutalizing pastime. What difference, indecd, was 
there between the dashing club-man, the sleck ‘“re- 
spectable’’ tradesman, and the correct “father of a 
family,” who subscribed their sixpence for the Sun- 
day iniquity in print, and the costermonger, the cab- 
man, and the vagabond, of any or of no pursuit, who 
staked their money—for good sport—upon fighting 
brutes? Why, there was this difference: the re- 
spectable people paid for the pastime of secing human 
ereatures worried; of enjoying the foulest attacks 
upon all the sanctities of human life; they beheld 
men and women tormented—the ‘lower orders” 
tortured only dogs. Public opinion, however, has 
abolished this pastime of the ‘better’ classes; 
punishment and exposure have engendered contempt; 
if the adder be not killed it is “scotched ;”’ and bites 
in vain at Newgate bars. 

The acted drama cannot, however, be left to the 
wholesome influence of public opinion ; and there- 
fore does the State, in its tenderness towards the 


“loyalty and morals of the people, appoint a searcher 


of plays. (Lord Chatham's eloquent denunciation 
of this unconstitutional appointment is familiar 
to most readers of theatrical history.) Hence, 
have we Mr. Kemble authorised by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, to search for smuggled wickedness of any 
and every kind in the manuscript of the dramatist. 
Turning over “ Richelicu,”’ he bas somewhere—where 
we know not—nosed danger, and the result of his 
sagacity is a refo on the representation of the comedy. 

The author publishes his work, prefixing thereto a 
Preface” of much point and cleverness; from 
which we shall allow him to make his own defence. 
He says :— 

In the first place, people in office are always right; secondly, 
they ought to be; thirdly and triumphantly, if they are not, it 
in very strange. 

These premises hased, the inevitable conclusion follows that 
the author of ‘ Richelieu in Love” is in the wrong, because he 
has been so adjudged by a tribunal which includes in itself all 
the essentials of justice,—as beef is said to be the quintessence 
of ‘quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plum-pudding, and 
custard,”— being at once accuser, judge, jury, and executioner. 


In this summary it is possible that some unenlightened reader 
May wonder at the omission of an accused perxon, or criminal, 
—u3, to spare the expense of thouglit, we generally account any 
one at the bar, But when it is considered that, at the tribunal 
eulogised, the accused has no voice and no business, except to 
sutler the penalties, this is of very slight consequence. Indeed, 
it has often been a subject of surprise to the author, that so ob- 
vious a means of simplifying the operations of justice should 
have struck no lawgivers but those illustrious sages who estab- 
lished the tribunal of the Holy Oflice, and that of Examiner of 
Piays. By merely exonerating the defendant from all share in 
the proceedings (with the exception hinted above), the majestic 
stream of justice flows on without impediment or delay, une 
chafed and unthwarted, on its downward course, and, hke a 
Peruvian torrent, sweeps sand aud gold alike, in its impartial 
and undistingnishing rush, 

Human opinions, however, depend so much on time, place, 
and circumstance ; frequently even on so. slight a matter as the 
state of the bill ecretion, or the quality of a man's dinner, 
or the temper his wife may be in; that the decrees of secret tri- 
bunals, such as the Inquisition, and the Jiterary Star Chamber 
in question, are not always so unaccountable as, from ignorance, 
people sometimes imagine. Very often are they based on the 
most authentic principles of indigestion, the mast logical, 
thongh somewhat basty, conclusions ot a temper fretted by some. 
“private grief,” or on considerations of a still more recondite 
nature, which include all the passions, meannesses, prejudices, 
whims, ignorance, insolence, fo:ly and frivolity which make up 
the strange compound of humanity.” 


The Church was in danger—the State liable to fall 
into contempt by the representation of the comedy. 
We remember when Scribe’s “Bertrand ct Raton’ was 
about to be played at Drury Lane, a report met the 
Chamberlain's ears that it was the audacious intention 
of Mr. Farren to wear a wig, imitative of the locks 
of Talleyrand; whereupon, after much correspond- 
ence, the wig was, we believe, sent to the Chamber- 
lain, who, perceiving that it bore no resemblance to 
the head-furniture of the French Ambassador, imme- 
diately licensed every hair of it. 


The present piece is pronounced by the invisible but oracular 
bar at which it was condemned and found guilty (the peculiar 
form of trial at it), untit to be represented, because it is calcu- 
lated to bring “Church and State into contempt i 
result was to be etfected by delineating the brilliant vagaries of 
a court two hundred years gone into dust, in colours taken from 
the pallet of history,—what church was to be damaged by any 
aberrations from the beau-ideal of the priestly character in 
Cardinal Richelieun,—what advantage was to accrue to the au- 
thor from the completion of this ungodly purpose of his,—the 
judges, or ratber sentencers, have not i 
explain, 


The author truly says :— 


An attempt, however feeble, to quit the worn-out sheep- 
walks of the Drama, to enter a pasture which, overrun with 
furze and weeds as it may be, abounds in savoury herbs, is very 
properly met by a prohi' ition! The guilty effort at originalit 
1s but too evident, in a play in which a screen is not once used. 
There needs no other evidence. The writer is evidently young 
and daring; he may, therefore do better! Crush him then just 
as he pops out of his egg-shell, at once, When he has wings to 
soar with, it may not be so easy to bring him down! The reins 
may hang loose on the necks of old jaded hacks, but the young 
hot-blooded steeds must be bridled and martingaled till they 
can only rear and paw air. The only point of consequence is, 
that the rider sbould take care not to pull the steed backwar 
over him. 

Most gentle reader, you bave now fair warning. If you read 
on, it will be at your peril, and to the great diminution of your 
allegiance to all things constituted. “Steel traps and spring 
guns s Jegibly written upon my premises, and signed by the 
town-clerk. If, therefore, you venture into those flower. 
meads in which my deadly weapons couch in ambusb, an 
should happen to walk through without having your leg snapped 
off, or your brains scattered, remember—it 18 not for want of 
due notice. But for this warning, you mizht imagine you were 
xoing to take a pleasant noon-day stroll in a woodland pre- 
serve, gathering wild nuts and raspberries at your pleasure, 
and enjoying their tart favour more than the refined namby- 
pambyism of their bloated hot-house kindred. As it is, you 
will have to pick your way with extreme caution,—to walk 
with the agonized scrupulosity of one who, for the first time, 
ventures on ice in a pair of skates; and not onlyjice, but ice 
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which the Humane Society has labelled “‘ Dangerous!” Every 
wind will make you start'!—the rustle of the green leaves, the 
sweet liquid chirrup of a blackbird, even the distant musical 
laugh of women in a hay-field, will bristle your hair upright on 
your head. If you observe poppies flaunting it redly in the 
sun, if the lily tosses her white cap scornfully at the dallying 
breeze, you will mark the omen, turn pale, and stop short ! 


The author invites the reader to “study treason” 
in his pages ; and if he find it in “ Richelieu” he will, 
to our way of thinking, have a quicker nose for the 
iniquity than had Judge Jefferys. 


, Come hither, then, inexperienced youth, and study treason 
in the pages of one to whom it came 80 naturally, that until the 
moment he was condemned, he had not the faintest idea he had 
committed any offence. Ofa jocund and laughing nature to 
begin with, it chances that he lights on one of the very few 
mirthful traditions which Dame History keeps in her musty 
cupboards, Aimless and purposeless, except for enjoyment, 
as a nautilus floating in its silvery car on a summer sea, he 
embodies the tradition in a fanciful form; gives it a voice, a 
costume, an outward presentment ; and of these merry ma- 
terials composes, by some strange fatality, a work which ap- 
pears. fo the dullest comprehensions, capable of bringing Church 
and State into contempt. Is it not thus that the spider ex- 
tracts her poisonous essences from the sweetest roses 
violets ? 

The life of a dramatic author is typified in the eastern apo- 
logue of the ant which a sage one day observed trailing a mil- 
let-seed up a wall, in a cleft of which she had a local habita- 
tion, The persevering insect fell eleven times, at various 
points, in the effort to accomplish this task. On the twelfth 
attempt, she triumphantly reached the top of the wall, and was 
immediately devoured by a sparrow which had condescendingly 
waited her arrival. Therefore, all you young Shakspeares who 
intend to repolish the mirror of humarity—for such the stage 
was Gace = taAg warning from my sad example, and turn Scotts 
instead. 

The author was very young when he first had the misfortune 
to think he could write ‘a drama, He was neither “forced by 
hunger nor request of friends,” but took to it as naturally as a 
hawthorn takes to blossoming, and on as scientific p1 
When a mere schoolboy, the romantic but historical traditior 
Charles the First's love-match with Henriette Marie, had vividly 
interested his fancy. The same pages recorded the flirtation 
between the gay and beautiful Anne d’Autriche, and the witty 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. To this affair, and to the jea- 
lousy of Louis XIII., a grave historian, Hume, ascribes Buck- 
ingham’s subsequent hatred of France, and the war which he 
intended to wage against her, if the knife of Felton had not in- 
terposed its veto. The king-cardinal, with his passion for the 
same fascinating sovereign, naturally glided into the puppet- 
show. Whatever troubles have come upon it since, most plea- 
santly did it amuse the author's youn; 
phantoms in a drama which, though perhaps as rude a specimen 
as any enacted by Thespis in his cart, contains all the germs of 
the subsequent attempt. 


The Comedy is accepted—is about to be rehearsed 
—even Mr. Farren is pleased with his part !—when 
swoop comes down the official Examiner : 


Preparations are commenced to put the piece on the stage with 
splendour. The chief actors are all pleased with their parts; 
Farren especially; for I cannot deny myself the honour of re- 
cording his approbation. Apparently, every one is pleased who 
has a right to be consulted in the matter. But, 

“ O ciechi, il tan'o affaticar, che giova!” 

Tf all mankind were in ecstacies with a play, that is of no 
consequence, unless it hits every caprice of one of its units, dig- 
nified with the title of ‘‘ Examiner of Plays.” First, arrived 
an admonition to’proceed no further without orders; next, an 
absolute prohibition to proceed at all! 

People in irresponsible authority exercise it with a graceful 
ease, a decision, a brevity, which must excite admirationin all who 
have not witnessed the administration of justice in Turkey. So 
deeply founded were the objections of the officials, that nothing 
but the total ruin of the drama could remove them. Not even 
mangling a favourite operation, when it is equally inconvenient 
to prohibit a work and to allow it to appear—could do it any 

Lamed, disfigured, ragged, idiotic, as it might have been 
made, like a battered soldier of the wars, still it would have 
been dangerous. The shattered musket, the rusty sword, the 
broken bayonet, tell, at least, what the man has been. Per- 
suasion and argument were equally in vain; irresponsible office 
has armour against both. And so vanished the whole phantas- 
e the 
ial palaces and lakes of gold, 

And silvery mountains, shaped of sunset hues 
Which in fantastic chaos melt away.” 

As to the reasons assigned for this stretch of prerogative, the 
Author received them with gratitude. The judges in this 
august court are not bound by law, to give any reasons at all; 


which, indeed, would be always inconvenient, and sometimes 
impossible, 











imagination, to set his - 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS AND “ RICHELIEU IN LOVE.” 


The author is aware that all real property isin mud. He, there- 
fore, finds no fault with being deprived of one purely intellectual 
by the decrees of a tribunal which violates every principle of 
natural equity and constitutional right in its arbitrary proce- 
dure. As the situation of “‘ Examiner of Plays,” is a good one, 
he knows—but too well—that it is always and inevitably filled 
by a man of education and manners, a first-rate critic, who 
judges by the rules of an enlightened and generous criticism, 
and not by those of narrow sectarian prejudices, caprice, per- 
sonal or political animosity, mean truckling to authority, or 
mere insolence of domination. The “ Examiner of Plays” is, in 
truth, the sentinel of a powder magazine; as such, the lurid 
language of the passions, their lightning revealings, terrify him 
out of Eis senses, while other men merely admire the splendour 
and beauty of the celestial flames. With him, despair raves 
blasphemy, love murmurs licentionsness; Cato talks treason, 
Tiberius brings government into contempt, Sejanus is an allu- 
sion to the minister of the day, the Gracchi mean to raise a tu- 
moult against the Corn-laws. A mark for all the aimless shatts 
of satire can he find, when all men else imagine them showered 
at random. 


The author, however, must not—in his pleasant 
self-complacency—insinuate that one of the sins of 
Richelieu” in the eyes of the Examiner, could by an 
possibility be the perfection of its plot or the strengt! 
of its character; plot, in sooth, it has very, very 
little ; and original character even less. Charles the 
First is a mere staid walking-gentleman ; Anne of 
Austria a vivacious, rattling “hoyden, seen in five- 
hundred vaudevilles, and Richelieu only a doting 
monk. Buckingham has all the conventional stage 
flashiness of the time-honoured libertine. 


Let no future dramatist be deterred by the fate of him who 
hath been thus generously gibbeted by way of example to all, 
except to shun his errors. t him write a play without plot, 
character, or language appropriate, and he may write it as finely 
as he thinks proper, and receive an eulogy along with his per- 
mit. Thus shall be avoid Charybdis. It is true that the town 
has seldom the good taste and deference to be delighted with 
what pleases the authorities, and thus he rushes on Scylla. 
But Charybdis never regorges her prey, whereas Scylla sends 
it roaring up half-a-dozen times before she sucks it down for 
ever: 

It is too late for the author to take his own advice; he is 
hardened like steel in the fire he has been cast into. But let 
not the reader misunderstand him go far as to imagine he com- 
plains of any peculiar hardship in his case. If Shakspere bim- 
self had not dourished before “‘ Examiners” were invented, the 
author is constrained to admit that he could not have 
flourished after. Under the system in action, he acknow- 
ledges that a great dramatist is as impossible as an 
eagle soaring in all his pride and sublimity in a zoological 
cage. Who can complain of being placed under a despotism 
from which, if that superhuman genius now existed, he would 
not be exempt ? : A 

Yes, if Shakspere himself, if the man whose unbounded 
genius mirrors the universe, who has fathomed all the depths of 
the human heart, given all its passions an echo distinct as their 
own voices, made the language of England imperishable, were 
she herself, her power and her glory passed away like a cloud 
on the rack of the winds— if this man, or rather this demi-god, 
were now in being, would he not be placed under the absolute 
control of an “ Examiner of Plays”? The imagination faints 
in the descent. Who then shall complain when he recollects 
that the transcendent flame which the Almighty only once 
breathed into humanity, would have run just the same risk of 
being puffed out as his own poor farthing twinkle! 

For which of Shakspere’s mesterpieces deem pen. Reader, 
would have escaped the blasting mildew of the Licenser’s re 
ink? Is it Hamlet with his guilty kings, his grand scepticism, 
his melancholy musings which lay bare the aching heart of hu- 
manity, and strip it alike of its rags and tinsel? Would not this 

hrase alone “ the insolence of office” condemn it? Is it Mac- 

th—Macbeth that teaches lessons of usurpation and murder, 
and may be meant to frighten the Queen from going near Tam- 
worth?” Is it Richard I1I., or King John? Can any one doubt 
that Shakspere meant, by delineating those flagitious sove- 
reigns, to bring royalty into hatred, tet alone contempt. Is it 
meet the people should learn in “ Othello” what a “ cogging’ 
nae can do at the elbow of a nature too noble to understand 

im, 

Coriolanus—let us see—ahem! There seems to be a great © 
deal of violent language in it, frenzied invective, scorn and 
hatred and contempt of the—well, well, only of the common 

ople, to be sure! It must then be prohibited, to spare the 
Feelings of the shilling gallery? Or if they have not sufficient in- 
fluence at Court to obtain that favour, there is still another good 
reason. In Coriolanus, aristocracy and democracy are represen- 
ted at war; andin all well-regulated commonweulths, especially 
in England, they have always agreed—like man and wife. The 

ople must not learn auch turbulent matters—“ prohibited. 
Bill the Merry Wives pass, merry though they be to tears of 
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laughter? If we do license it, you must at least expunge that 
gross old sensual satyr, that Falstaff; else will he bring the 
whole order of knighthood into contempt, he, with his huge 
unch and vulgar wit, which ‘splits the sides of the ground- 
lings.” Twelfth Night may, perhaps, with some thousand im- 
provements, pass muster, But no: itviolatesdecorum! Ini 
& woman, to preserve her honour, puts on the attire of a “' skirte 
page”’—an attire differing but little from that worn by our ladies 
a few years ago, when short petticoats were in vogue. The 
same objection is fatal to Portia, to Rosalind and Amoren; 
ahove all to the Jatter, for she is the daughter of a British King! 
‘What matters it that, thus disguised, these characters have 
always been considered the sweetest. the chastest, the most 
feminite of Shakspere’s churacters? People of nice ideas know 
tter. 

A similar indecorum is one of the overt acts of the author of 
“Richelieu in Love.” In the original draught, Anne d’Autriche 
was represented as detecting Le Dragon in a female disguise. 
This scene was subsequently altered as in the text, in order that 
no occasion for scandal or misapprehension mixht remain. The 
author bad no idea that he had exceeded the privileges of the 
modern drama. He had seen “As You Like It” performed, 
by command, in the angust presence of the Queen of Eng- 
land. “Fidelio” is sung in all the courts of Europe, before 
empresses, queens, princesses, and ladies of high degree, without 
scandal, ‘ow then was he to know thata taste so much 
more refined presided in the Licenser’s office ? 


The following is unanswerable, and meets the injus- 
tice of the case :— 


Confirm or cancel the condemnation of the piece as you will, 
judicious reader, still stands the question firmly on its own basis, 

3 it just or unjust to put any citizen out of the pale of the con- 
stitution, and into the power of an irresponsible and arbitrary 
tribunal} The sovereign himself is not trusted with any au- 
thority at all equal to that which is exercised by one of bis ser- 
vants’ servant. Why should the drama be the only species of 
literature still marked with the brand of slavery? What argu- 
ment supports its vassalage which would not restore the cen- 
sorship to the press, and the base imprimatur? In the present 
state of public morals and manners, it is but an insolent and 
tyrannical stigma. If the author of “Richelieu” has offended 
against either, he would doubiless have learned the fact from 
his only proper tribunal—the public. Freedom alone gives to 
nations the qualities which render them. valuable, even to ty. 
rants; and is it possible that dramatic literature can flourish, 
chained and languishing at the feet of a private despotism? The 
question may be answered by calcuating how many great dra- 
matists have sprung up under its Upas shade? a 


The author pointedly observes :— 


I would give to the dramatic author what is not denied even 
to a felon—a fair trial before judgment. Or if that be too great 
& privilege, however agreeable to natural equity, and in all other 
cases essential to English law, let him have a right of appeal to 
8 jury, from the judgment of the secret tribunal at which he is 
condemned. Let iteven be conceded, though far from acknow- 
ledged, that considerations of public decorum or morality 
require that some public officer should be appointed to see that 
neither is outraged, in works which must have received the 
approbation of so many honourable and enlightened men before 
it can even reach his bar; men who are aware of a present and 
overwhelming responsibility to a public which, whatever indi- 
vidually, is collectively the most severely moral and refined of 
censors. A right of appeal conferred on the author would make 
this official aware that he too is responsible, and remove the 
withering brand of slavery from a noble art. The great heart of 
the Drama would beat freely once again; let but the daylight 
and the free air penetrate the dungeon in which she languishes, 
and the life-blood will glow again in her pallid cheeks, the fire 
sparkle in her eye, the ancient strength and beauty return to 
her free-born but now shackled, manacled, fettered limbs. 
Why should the exercise of any English authority lurk in 
darkness, and only dart out on its victim from ambush? If 
it be good that these serpent-folds should environ the drama, 
let its bones be crushed, and its flesh mangled in sight of the 
sun. 


It will be immediately acknowledged by the reader 
of the above extracts, that the writer of “Richelieu” has 
considerable vivacity of pen. His play has in it little 
originality of any kind, but it has animal spirits that 
would, we are convinced, have carried it toa sprightly 
close, and have obtained possibly as much success as, in 
the present miserable condition of theatres, with their 
besetting want—the want of actors—can be hoped for 
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by the sanguine dramatist. We have in vain sought for 
the justification of the Examiner's veto; for he could 
not have seen an indirect affront upon the Queen of 
England in the costume of a Queen of France dressed 
en cavalier.. If we except a few foolish pruriences 
of language—and such small sins have never yet 
prevented the Examiner taking his ordinary fee—we 
see nothing in “ Richelieu in e”’ worthy the cen- 
sure of even the most thin-skinned Jesuit. : 

These antics of Deputy Licensers induce us to 
reflect on the eal character of a few of the 
late functionaries ; together with their individual 
claims to an office of emolument, condemning it 
as we nevertheless do as often mischievous, and 
at the best unnecessary. Some twenty years since 
the post was held by a gentleman of strict sectarian 
principles ; a man who hated plays, albeit he took 
the defiling lucre of the fees produced by them. To 
him succeeded George Colman, with certainly a good 
dramatic claim to the office; although we have no 
doubt that his sometime cup-companionship with King 
George the Fourth, pleaded more for him than his 
comedies of the “ Heir at Law” and “ John Bull.” 
Installed in office, Colman, in the name of morality, 
played such fantastic tricks that even Mawworms 
ent have wept at the new aypectey: Colman died, 
and then Charles Kemble—with men like Knowles, 
Kenny, Poole, and Dibdin, veteran dramatists with 
no Theatrical Fund to repose upon in their old age— 
Charles Kemble, by virtue of influence at Sunderland 
House, obtains the post, to the wrong of the elder 
living play-writers, who certainly have a right beyond 
that of every player to the appointment. This was 
not enough: the job was not yet completed. Mr. 
Charles Kemble, whilst his interest with the Whigs 
was yet strong, retired from the office in favour of 
his son! 

And Mr. John Kemble is now the Examiner of 
Plays. He “sheds o’er the page his purity of soul,” 
and very adroitly fits his official morality to his fees. 
For instance, he can license dramas in which the in- 
genuous youth of England may be edified and ani- 
mated by the example of a Jack Sheppard, but 
fears for public decency if shown a “Richelieu in 
Love!” 

Mr. John Kemble, too—we speak it not profanely 
—comports himself very ace with the “ Devil.” 
Within these last few months dramas and ballets, with 
the fiend’s name for the hero, shocked certain people 
as they gazed at the phon A correspondent of 
the Times complained of this familiarity with the 
author of all mischief: whereupon, the sensibilities 
of Mr. John Kemble were touched, and in this way 
he reformed the evil. A piece to be called “The 
Night Devil” was to be produced at the Haymarket: 
the Licenser demurred to the name, whereupon, it 
was put into German, and thus gemmed the play- 
bill—« Der Nacht Teufel!’”? This niceness of the 
Deputy Licenser is akin to the delicacy of an aged 
spinster who cares not how much her parrot may 
swear, so that the creature only swears in French or 
Portuguese ! 
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Tue Lirz or Grorce BrumMe.t, Esa. 
Captain Jesse. Saunders and Otley. 


Tuis is a melancholy book ; yet most instructive is 
the misery it develops. We have here the hero of 
selfishness—the mere shell of a man—in all his phases 
of meridian fortune, difficulty, dependence, starva- 
tion, and final idiocy. All that Hogarth imagined 
in the contrast of wealth and final destitution of mind 
and body, is here put before the reader in the true 
history of Beau Brummell. Poor wretch! he sold 
himself to “the first gentleman in Europe,” and died 
therefore a loathsome outcast! Ere we proceed to 
extract from these interesting, we might say appall- 
ing volumes, we will jot down a few biographical 
notes, gathered from them, of their miserable hero. 
George Brummell was born in 1778. His origin 
was humble—it was no other than the grandson of a 
pastry-cook, who gave fashionable laws to the Prince 
of Wales, and whose poisonous sarcasm festered in 
the soul of the English Heir Apparent. Brummell’s 
father was Private Secretary to Lord Liverpool, and 
at his death left our Beau little less, it is calculated, 
than £30,000. What education he had he received 
at Eton, for at sixteen he was Cornet in the 10th 
Hussars, the Prince’s own regiment, and speedily be- 
came an intimate associate of his Royal Highness, 
who was then two-and-thirty ; but who—according 
to Mr. Thomas Raikes—disdained not to take lessons 
in dress from Brummell, at his lodgings, in Chester- 
field-street. Thither would the future king of na- 
tions wend his way, where—absorbed in the myste- 
ries of the toilet-—‘“he would remain till so late an 
hour, that he sometimes sent his horses away, and 
insisted on Brummell’s giving him a quiet dinner,” 
which generally ended in a deep potation. We now 
subjoin Captain Jesse’s portrait of our hero:— 
, His face was rather long, and complexion fair; his whiskers 
inclined to sandy, and hair light brown. His features were 
neither plain nor handsome; but his head was well shaped, the 
forehead being unusually high; showing, according to phrenolo- 
gical development, more of the mental ‘tian the animal passions 
=the bump of self-esteem was very prominent. His countenance 
indicated that he possessed considerable intelligence, and his 
mouth betrayed a strong disposition to indulge in sarcastic 
humour ; this was predominant in every feature, the nose ex- 
cepted, the natural regularity of which, though ic had been 
broken by a fall from his charger, preserved his features from 
degenerating into comicality. His eyebrows were equally ex- 
pressive with his mouth, and while the latter was giving utter- 
ance to something very good-humoured or polite, the former, 
and the eyes themselves, which were grey and full of oddity, 
could assume an expression that made the sincerity of his words 


very doubtful. 
This flex 
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7 ity of feature enabled Brummell to give additional 
Point to humorous and satirical remarks; his whole physi- 
ognomy giving the idea, that, had he devoted himself to dramatic 
composition, he would have written in a tone far more resem- 
bling that of the “ School for Scandal”{than the ‘‘ Gamester,” or 
any plot developing reflection and deep feeling. His voice 
‘was very pleasing. 


We now come to his great triumph : to the achieve- 
ment which was fis Waterloo—the invention of 
starched neckcloths :— 


Brummell was one of the first who revived and improved the 
taste for dress; and his great innovation was effected upon 
neckcloths; they were then worn without any stiffening of any 
kind, and bagged out in front, rucking up to the chin in a roll; 
to remedy this obvious awkwardness and inconvenience, he use 
to have his slightly starched; and a reasoning mind must allow 
that there is not much to object to in this reform. 

He did not, however, like the dandies, test their fitness for use, 
by trying if he could ‘raise three parts of their length by one 
corner without their bending; yet it appears, that if the cravat 
was not properly tied at the first effort, or inspiring impulse, it 


was always rejected. His valet was coming down stairs one day 
with a quantity of tumbled neckcloths under his arm, and being 
interrogated on the subject, solemnly replied, “ Ob they are our 
failures.”. Practice like this, of course, made him perfect; 
and Wie Ge soon became a model that was imitated but never 
equalled, 

‘The method by which this most important result was at- 
tained, was communicated to me bya friend of his, who had 
frequently been an eye-witness of the amusing operation. 

he collar, which was always fixed to his shirt, was so large, 
that, before being folded down, it completely hid his head and 
face; and the white neckcloth was at least a foot in height, The 
first coup d’archet was made with the shirt collar, which he 
folded down to its proper size; and Brummell, then standing 
before the glass, with his chin poked up to the ceiling, by the 
gentle and gradual declension of the lower jaw, creased the 
cravat to reasonable dimensions, the form of each succeed= 
ing crease being perfected with the shirt which he had just dis- 
carded. 


Brummell’s dress and tailors : 


His morning dress was similar to that of every other fentle- 
man—Hersians and pantaloons, or top boots and buckski s 
with a blue coat, and a light or buff-coloured waistcoat 

course fitting to admiration on the best figure in England. is 
dress of an evening was a blue coat and white waistcoat, black 
pantaloons which buttoned tight to the ankle, striped silk stock- 
ings, and opera hat ; in fact, he was always caretully dressed, but 
never the slave of fashion. ‘ ; s 

Brummell’s tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson, in Cork- 
street, Weston, and a German of the name of Meyer, who lived 
in Conduit-street. The Stultzes and Nugees, &c., did, I believe, 
exist in those days ; but they were not then held in the same 
estimation as their more fortunate brethren of the shears. 
Schweitzer and Meyer worked for the Prince; and the latter 
had a page’s livery. and on great occasions superintended the 
adornment of his Royal Highness’s person. The trouser, which 
Opens at the bottom of the leg. and was_ closed by buttons and 
loops, was invented either by Meyer or Brummell—the beau, at 
any rate, was the first who wore them, and they immediately be- 
came quite the fasuion, and continued so for some years. 

A good-humoured baronet, and brother Etonian of his, who 
followed him at a humble distance in his dress, told me that he 
went to Schweitzer’s one morning to get properly rigged out, 
and that while bis talented purveyor of habiliments was mea- 
suring him, be asked him what cloth he recommended? ‘‘ Why 
sir,” said the artiste, “the Prince wears superfine, and Mr. 
Brummell the Bath coating; but it is immaterial which you 
choose. Sir John, you must be right; suppose, sir, we say 
Batt coating—I think Mr. Brummell has a trifle the pre- 

ference.” 


The truth is, Brummell lived at a favourable time 
for his reputation as a beau. Men of the highest 
fashion were not then “ point device” in their cos- 
tume—a sloven in high life was in his days no 
rarity, hence, the delicacy of Brummell’s taste re- 
vealed itself in strong ralief from a negligence of 
dress unknown in our times. 


Though I have spoken of Brummell’s style of dress in bis 
early life, I shall again briefly describe it here as it came under 
my own observation. He stood to his Whig colours to the last. 
His dress on the evening in question consisted of a blue coat 
with a velvet collar, and the consular button, a buff waistcoat, 
black trousers, and boots. It is difficult to imagine what coul 
have reconciled him to adopt the two latter innovations upon 
evening costume, unless it were the usual apology for such de- 

eneracy in modern taste, the altered proportions of bis legs, 

Vithout entering into a description of the exact number of 
wrinkles in his white neck-cloth, I shall merely say that his tie 
was unexceptionable, and that his b/anchisseuse had evidently 
done her very best in the oe ting Py" as these good bodies 
term it. I may here observe that [ never heard the Beau ac- 
cused, as I have some éions, of having a tin case with a Bramab 
lock to keep his neckcloths in, folded and free from the unhal- 
lowed touch of others, though he always gave careful instruc- 
tions to his washerwoman how she was to fold them; and his 
valet assured me at Boulogne, with becoming earnestness, that 
he never had a failure—he always succeeded in his tie. They 
were, however, subjected to the strictest inspection; and a 
speck on one of them, however minute, was the warrant for its 
return to the soapsuds. 

The only articles of jewellery that I observed about him were 
a plain ring, and a massive chain of Venetian ducat gold, which 
served as a guard to his watch, and was evidently as much for 
use as ornament. Only two links of it were to be seen ; thase 
passed from the buttons of his waistcoat to the pocket. The 
chain was peculiar, and wasof thesame pattern as those suspended 
in ferrorem outside the principal entrance to Newgate. The 
ring was dug up on the field of the cloth of gold by a labourer, 
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who sold it to Brummell when he was at Calais. An opera hat 
and gloves, that were held in his hand, completed an attire 
which, being remarkably quiet, could never have attracted at- 
tention on any other person. His mise was peculiar, only for 
its extreme neatness, and wholly at variance with an opinion 
that I have already mentioned as very prevalent among those 
who were not personally acquainted with him, that he owed his 
reputation to his tailor, or to an exaggerated style of dress. 


So far for Brummell’s London glories. One fine 
morning his creditors ‘“ missed him at the ’custom’d 
place,” and Brummell was safe at Calais. Here, he 
levied contributions on all his old acquaintance as 
they passed to and from Paris; and was at length 
appointed Consul at Cacn in Normandy. The profits 
of his place were, however, save a poor £80 per 
annwn, mortgaged to discharge his French debts, 
and in a brief time he was beset by bailiffs, and all 
the dire necessities that follow in their train. Ulti- 
mately the place of consul was abolished, and he was 
flung into a gaol; the horrors of which are vividly 
described by Captain Jesse. After Brummcell’s libe- 
ration his mind rapidly sank. We know no record 
of real lite more ghastly than the subjoined. 


It wonld he painful, ae well as tedious, to detail all the differ- 
ent stages of mental decay through which this unfortunate man 
passed, before he became hopelessly imbecile. One of the most 
singular eccentricities that he exhibited was the following :— 
On certain nights some strange fancy would seize him, that it 
was necessary he should give a party, and he accordingly invited 
many of the distinguished persons with whom he had been 
intimate in former days, though some of them were already 
numbered with the dead. 

On these gala evenings, he desired his attendant to arrange 
his apartment, set ont a whist-table, and light the dowgies (he 
burnt only tallow at the time), and at eight o'clock this man, to 
whom he had already given his instructions, opened wide the 
door of his sitting-room, and announced the “ Duchess of 
Devonshire.” At the sound of her graces’ well-remembered 
name, the Beau, instantly rising from his chair, would advance 
towards the door, and greet the cold air from the staircase, as 
if it had been the beantiful Georgiana herself. If the dust of 
that fair creature could have stood reanimate in all her loveli- 
ness before him, she would not have thought his bow less 
graceful than it had been thirty-five years before; for, despite 
poor Brummell’s mean habiliments and uncleanly person, the 
supposed visitor was received with all his former courtly ease 
of mancer, and the earnestness that the pleasure of such an 
honour might be supposed to excite. “Ah! my dear Duchess,” 
faltered the Beau, ‘how rejoiced am I to see yon; so very 
amiable of you at this short notice! Pray bury yourself in this 
arm-chair: do you know it was a gift to me from the Duchess 
of York, who was a very kind friend of mine; but, poor thing, 
you know she is now no more.” Here the eyes of the old man 
would fill with the tears of idiocy, and, sinking into the 
Sautcuil himself, he would sit for some time looking vacantly 
at the fire, until Lord Alvanley, Worcester, or any other old 
friend he chose to name, was announced, when he again rose 
to receive them, and went through a similar pantomime. At 
ten, tis attendant announced the carriages, and this farce was at 
an end, 


The following letter was written by Mr. Armstrong, 
the ex Vice-Consul of Cacn, to some of Brummell’s 
friends in England :— 


. I have deferred writing for some time, boping to be able to 
inforin you that I_had succeeded in getting Mr. Brummell into 
one of the public institutions, but | am sorry to say that I have 
failed ; T have also tried to get him into a private house; but no 
one will undertake the charge of him in his present state: in 
fact, it would be totally impossible for me to describe the dread- 
ful siuationjue is in. For the last two months I have been obliged 
to pay a person to be with him night and day, and still we can- 
not keep him cican; he now lies upon a straw mattress, which 
is changed every day. They will not keep him at the hotel, and 
what to dol know not: I should think that some of his old 
friends in England would be able to get him into some hospital, 
where he could be taken care of for the rest of his days. I heg 
and entreat of you to get something done for him, for it is quite 
out of the question that he can remain where he ie. The clergy- 
man and physician here can bear testimony to the melancholy 
state of idiocy he isin. 


Finally, he was removed to Bon Sauveur, an insti- 
tution at Caen for lunatics, in which, having occupied 
the rooms of which the famous Bourrienne was the 


ae tenant, he died on the 7th of February, 
34. 





The following story is supplied to Captain Jesse 
by a correspondent. The Beau, it appears, had a 
great penchant for snuff-boxes : 


Brummell had a collection chosen with his singular sagacit: 
and good taste; and one of them had been seen and admire 
by the Prince, who said, “ Brummell, this box must be mine: 
go to Gray's, and order any box you like in lieu of it”) Brum- 
mell begged that it might be one with his Royal Highness’s 
miniature; and the Prince, pleased and flattered at the surges- 
tion, gave his assent to the request. Accordingly, the box was 
ordered, and Brummell took great pains with the pattern and 
form, as well as with the miniature and the diamonds round it. 
When some progress had been made, the portrait was shown 
to the Prince; who was charmed with it, suggested slight im- 
provements and alterations, and took the liveliestinterestin the 
work as it proceeded. All in fact was on the point of being 
concluded when the scene at Claremont took place. [Where 
this writer describes the guarrel as originating, through the 
Prince preventing Brummell from joining a party, on the plea 
of Mrs. Fitzberbert disliking hind A day or two after this, 
Brummell thought he might as well go to Gray’s and inquire 
about the box: fre did so, tind was told that special direcuons 
had been sent by the Prince of Wales that the box was not to 
be delivered: it never was, nor was the one returned for which 
it was to have been an equivalent. It was this, | believe, more 
than any thing besides, which induced Brummell to bear him- 
self with such unbending hostility towards the Prince of Wales. 
He felt thathe had treated bin unworthily, and from this mo- 
ment he indulged himself by saying the bitterest things. When 
pressed by poverty, however, and, as 1 suppose, somewhat 

roken in spirit, he at a later period recalled the Prince’s atten- 
tion to the subject of the snufi{box. Colonel Cooke, (who was 
at Eton called ‘Cricketer Cooke,” afterwards known as 
Kangaroo Cooke,”) when passing through Calais, saw Bram- 
mell; who told him the story, and requested that he would 
inform the Prince Regent that the promised box had never been 
given, and that he was now constrained to recall the circum- 
stance to his recollection. The Regent’s reply was—“ Well, 
Master Kung, as for the box it is all nonsease; but T suppose 
the poor devil wants a hundred guineas, and he shall hee 
them ;” and it was in this ungracious manner that the money 
was sent, received, and acknowledged. 

Lhave heard Brummell speak of the affair of the snuffbox, 
but never heard him say that he received the hundred guineas. 


In the famous quarrel with “ Wales,” Beau Brum- 
mell had certainly the best of it. In the following, 
we have the true version of the “fat friend” ance- 
dote :— 


Lord Alvanley, Brummell, Henry Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry 
Mildmay, gave at the Hanover-square Rooms a féte, which was 
called the Dandies’ Ball. Alvanley was a friend of the Duke 
of York's; Harry puldrany was young, and had never been in- 
troduced to the Prince; Piertepoint knew. him slightly; and 
Brummell was at daggers-drawing with his Royal Highness, 
No invitation, therefore, was sent to the Prince; but the ball 
excited much interest and expectation, and, to the surprise of 
the Amphitryons, a communication ‘was received fom his 
Royal Highness intimating bis wish to be present, Nothing, 
therefore, was left but to send him an invitation; which was 
done in due form, and in the names of the four spirited givers 
of the ball. The next question was, how they were to receive 
their guest; which, after some discussion, was arranged thus: 
when the approach of the Prince was announced, cach of the 
four gentlemen took. in due form, acandle ia his hand. Pierre- 

int, as knowing the Prince, stood nearest the door, with 
fis wax-light, and Mildmay, as being young and void of offence, 
opposite; Alvanley, with Brummell opposite, stood immediately 
within the other two. The Prince at length arrived; and, as 
was expected, spoke civilly and with recogmion to Pierrepoint, 
and then turned and spoke a few words to Mildmay ; advancing, 
he addressed several sentences to Alvanley ; and then turned to- 
wards Brummell, looked at him, but as if he did not knaw who he 
was or why he was there, and without bestowing upan him the 
shghtest symptom of recognition. It s then, at the very 
instant he passed on, that Brummell, seizing with infinite fun 
and readiness the notion that they were unknown to each other, 
said across to his friend, and aloud, for the purpose of being 
heard, “ Alvanley, who’s your fat friend?” Those who were 
in front and saw the Prince's face, say that he was cut to the 
quick by the aptness of the satire. 


Another instance (new to us) is recorded of the 
polite contempt with which the Beau treated the 
Prince, his late boon companion :— 


Brummell, before he sunk under the pressure of poverty, ale 
ways withstood the Prince of Wales, like a man whose feelings 
bad been injured, Well do I remember an instance of this, one 
night after the opera. J was standing near the stove of the 
lower waiting-room, talking to several persons, of whom one is 
now alive. The Prince of Wales, who always came out rather 
before the performance concluded, was also standing there, and 
waiting for his carriage, which used todrive up what was then 
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Market-lane, now the Opera Arcade. Presently, Brummell 
came out, talking eagerly to some friends, and not seein, the 
Prince or his party, he took up a position near the check-tuker's 
bar. As the crowd flowed out, Brummell was gradually pressed 
backwards, until he was all but driven against the Regent; who 
distinctly saw him, but who, of course, would not move. In 
order to stop him, therefore, and prevent actual collision, one 
of the Prince’s suite tapped him on the back; when Brummell 
immediately turned sharply Jound, and saw that there was not 
much more than a foot between his nose and the Prince of 
Wales's. I watched him with intense curiosity, and observed 
that his countenance did not change in the slightest degree, nor 
did his head move they looked straight into each other's 
eyss; the Prince evidently amuzed and annoyed. Brum- 
mell, however, did not quail, or show the least embarrass- 
ment. Hereceded quite quietly, and backed slowly step by step 
till the crowd closed between them, never once taking his eyes 
off those of the Prince. It is impossible to describe the impres- 
sion made by this scene on the bystanders; there was in his 
manner nothing insolent, nothing offensive ; by retiring with his 
face to the Regent he recognised his rank; but he offered no 
apology for his inadvertence (as a mere stranger would have 
donc), no recognition as an acquaintance ; as man to man, his 
bearing was adverse and uncompromising. 


Brummell’s sayings are not brilliant in point. 
They doubtless owed their success to the inimitable 
impudence with which they were uttered. We have 
thrown together a few of his many repartees scattered 
through the volumes :— 


Dining at a gentleman’s house in Hampshire, where the cham- 
pagne was very far from being good, he waited for a pause in 
the conversation, and then condemned it by raising his glass, 
and saying loud enough to be heard by every one at the table, 
“John, give me some more of that cider.” 

“Brummell, you were not here yesterday,” said one of his 
club friends, “where did you dine?"—‘‘ Dine! why with a 
person of the name of R——-s. I believe he wishes 
me to notice him, hence the dinner; but, to give him his due, 
he desired that I wonld make up the party myself, so I asked 
Alvanley, Mills, Pierrepoint, and a few others, and I assure 
you, the affair turned out quite unique; there wa» every deli- 
cacy in, or out of season; the Sillery, was perfect, and not a 
wish remained ungratifieds but, my dear fellow, conceive my 
astonishment when I tell you, that Mr. R——s had the assur- 
ance to sit down, and dine with us.” 

An acquaintance having, in a morning call. bored him dread- 
fully about some tour he made in the North of England, 
inquired with great pertinacity of his impatient listener which 
of the lakes he preferred? when Brummell, quite tired of the 
man’s tedious raptures, turned bis head imploringly towards his 
valet, who was arranging something in the room, and said, 
“ Robinson.”—“ Sir,” —* Which of the lakes do I admire ?”— 
“* Windermere, Sir,” rep'ied that distinguished individual 
“Ah, yes,—Windermere,” repeated Brummell, ‘so it is,— 
Windermere.” A lady at dinner, observing that he did not 
take any vegetables, asked him whether such was bis general 
habit, and if he never ate any? He replied, ‘‘ Yes, madam, I 
once ate a pea.” 

One day a friend, meeting him limping in Bond-street, asked 
him what was the matter? He replied, he had burt his leg, and 
the worst of it was, ‘‘it was his favourite leg.” Having been 
asked by a sympathising friend how he happened to get such a 
severe cold? his reply was, ‘Why, do you know, I lett 
my carriage yesterday evening, on my way to town from the 
Pavilion, and the infidel of a landlord put me into a room with 
a damp stranger.” 

On being asked by one of his acquaintance, during a very 
unseasonable summer, if he had ever seen such a one? he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, last winter.” Having fancied himself invited 
to some one’s country seat, and being given to understand, 
after one night’s lodging, that he was in error, he told an 
unconscious friend in town, who asked him what sort of a 
place it was? “That it was an exceedingly good house for 
stopping one night in.” 

On the night that he left London, the Beau was seen as 
usual at the Opera, but he left early, and, without returnin 
to his lodgings, stepped into a chaise which had been procured 
for him by a noble friend, and met his own carriage a short 
distance from town. Travelling all night as fast as four post- 
horses and liberal donations could enable him, the morning of 
the 17th dawned on him at Dover, and immediately on his 
arrival there, he hired a small vessel, put bis carriage on board, 
and was Janded in a few hours on the other side. By this 
time, the West End had awoke and missed him, particularly 
his tradesmen. 

It was while promenading one day on the pier, and not long 
before he left Calais, that an old associate of his, who had just 
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arrived by the packet from England, met him unexpectedly in 
the street, and cordially shaking hands with him, said, “My 
dear Brummell, I am so glad to see you, for we had heard in 
England that you were dead; the report, I assure you, was in 
very general circulation when I left.”"—‘* Mere stock-jobbing, 
my good fellow, mere stock-jobbing,” was the Beau's reply. 
We have, we trust, sufficiently whetted the read- 
er’s appetite to send him to the volumes themselves, 
which do great credit, not only to the industry and 
good fecling of Captain Jesse, but to his honest spirit 
of outspeaking. He calls things by their proper 
names, no matter with what rank associated. Certes, 
his Gracious Majesty George the Fourth is here a 
lesser hero than Brummell; royalty shows like “a 
gilt twopence” beside the grandson of the pastry- 
cook. Indeed, the all but sudden oblivion into which 
“the first gentleman of Europe” has lapsed is a 
regnant lesson for beings who only seek to be remem- 
Ferd by their voluptuousness, and the heavy cost to 
those they govern. Where, now, shall we seek for 
the glories of George the Fourth, unless, indeed, 
embalmed in the pages of Doctor Croly ? 


Cuina Inyustratep. Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Tuis, the second volume, completes a work on China, 
which presents all the known points of that most ex- 
traordinary region, in the most finished and attrac- 
tive view. The work is altogether superbly got up. 
The illustrations are from the faithful pencil of Mr. 
Allom, from authentic sketches taken on the spot ; 
and they bear upon the face of them the unmistake- 
able characteristics of truth. The most authentic 
writers on China have been consulted for informa- 
tion, which is cleverly abridged by the Rev. G. N. 
Wright. We have, however, this objection to make 
to the style and feeling of the Reverend Writer. He 
seems passionately fond of what is called glory, and 
loses no opportunity of lauding the wonderous bravery 
of our troops in their massacres—for they were no 
other—of the miserable Chinese. He is, moreover, 
the champion of capital punishments ; and in his arti- 
cle on the “Tcha, or Cangue,” casts a lingering, 
longing look at the English gallows. Hear the Re- 
verend Gentleman :— 

The present state of British criminal law in this respect (i. ¢. 
the abolition of capital punishment) is now truly anomalous, 
where the most heinous offences against public credit, the 
grossest examples of peculation, crimes which only a few years 
since would have been visited with the udtimate vengeance of 


offended justice, are now dismissed with banishment to a foreign 
colony. 


Thus speaks the disciple of Christ. What, only 
a few days since, said Mr. Baron Alderson, at the Old 
Bailey, about to pass sentence on a woman, convicted 
of forgery ?—“ Had shea short time back been found 
guilty, she would most certainly have been hanged. 
Fortunately that dreadful punishment had been aban- 
doned, and a lighter, though still severe one, substi- 
tuted.” 

On one hand, we hear a clergyman lamenting the 
good old hempen times, and, on the other, a Judge 
thanking the enlightened spirit of the age that has 
numbered them with past atrocities. 

We have felt it our duty to say thus much upon the 
subject ; which we now willingly Icave to recommend 
the work as one of exceeding beauty and utility. 
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‘THE CHRONICLES 
BY THE 
« Anp so, Master Cut- 
tlefish,” said the Her- 
mit of Bellyfulle, “in 
|such way you cheated 
the fiend? Truly, for 
your sake, I hope the 
S| devil may never re- 
cover. Poor fellow!” 
“ Nay,” answered 
Cuttlefish, “’tis no sin 










to cheat the devil.” 
“TI know not that,” said the Hermit. “Is 

it not more respectable to have no dealing 

soever with the fiend, than to be able to juggle 

him at a bargain? There may be great loss 
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OF CLOVERNOOK. 
EDITOR. 
even in such a victory. 
In truth, in the out- |! 
side world I was ever | Ww 
cautious of the man | 
who would vaunt his 
invincibility to mere | 
mortal deceit. Sir, 
there are manyscurvy, 
shuffling doings, in | 
which a man, to be a! 
true man, should be ashamed ‘of himself never 
to have been tricked.” : 

“ Nevertheless, and say what you will, good 
sage,” cried a villager—the General with the 
wooden leg whom we saw from Gossip Hill, 
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when looking through the Hermit’s spectacles 
—‘ say what you will, ’twas liberal in the devil 
to part with his ready cash.” 

“ Wherefore liberal, good Master Marjoram,” 
asked another, “seeing the devil had no stint 
of it? But thus are men bamboozled! Thus 
are they but as children at the best. Let 
them say all sorts of hard words against the 
great fiend himself—let the multitude be ready 
to stone him—and he has only to empty his 
pockets among the mob, when lo! every 
honest, virtuous fellow, lets drop his flints and 
pebbles, and goes down upon his knees, scram- 
bling for the largess.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Marjoram; “ what’s 
the multitude? What—I speak of ’em as I 
knew ’em in the outside world—what are they 
fit for but to make a crowd, and cheer their 
betters? What you call the people are but as 
so many ciphers—it’s the one who governs them 
that gives them value.” 

“ Stay, good soldier,” cried the Hermit; 
“this is treason against the state of Clover- 
nook.” 

“Not at all,” answered Marjoram, “since 
the people, as the word goes, have here no 
existence. Here we are all kings.” 

“And none the worse for that, I hope,” 
said the Hermit, with a waggish look. 

“ Allkings,” cried Marjoram—“ yes, here at 
the Gratis, a congress of monarchs, and may 
therefore talk as we list of the human swarm— 
the people—beyond the Valley of Naps—here, 
speak as we will of the millions of geese, only 
hatched that they may grow down beds and 
bolsters for the few. Hal ha! the plucked 
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simpletons! is there anything so comical as 
their gageling about liberty and common rights, 
when they are to be’ driven with a hazel wand, 
or twig, to market, there to be sold, and after 
fed upon? Is it not so, Alexis?” And the 
speaker turned to the villager who had first 
addressed him, and who I afterwards discovered 
to have been in this working-day world Prime 
Minister to a tremendous Cham, a potentate of 
farthest Ind. 

“ Ay,” answered the Minister, “but my 
master had, sometimes, a better way than 
driving. He would coax, and with such dig- 
nity, that poor human nature would dissolve 
into tenderness at the condescension. Put 
before him the fieriest, flintiest-hearted demo- 
crat, and my honoured master—may his soul 
rest wherever it is!—would look him into a 
mess of porridge. He was such a softener, 
that is, when he went from home.” 

“Pray, Sir,” we ventured to ask, “did he 
often journey out of his dominions ?” 

“ Very often,” replied the Minister, who then 
inquired of the company if they had any 
curiosity to hear aught of the wanderings of 
the royal pilgrim. Every villager in the 
instant assented, whereupon Alexis said, “TI 
will narrate to you the history of my last 
travels with my wonderful master. First, how- 
ever, of his dignities.”— 

“Stay,” cried the Hermit of Bellyfulle, “a 
discourse of dignities always makes me athirst. 
Let me first replenish.” In a moment 
Swellips was at the Hermit’s elbow—in two 
minutes the tankard again foamed at the 
mouth—and then began Alexis :— 


“THE VISIT OF THE CHAM OF KNOUTLAND TO THE KINGDOM OF SIRLOIN. 


“ The Cham was especially made to rule over 
millions—he was, in truth, a prize man. It 
was plain that Nature, if, indeed, something 
higher than Nature does not make Chams and 
such people, made him as one of her grand 
pets. And here, allow me to say, that Nature 
is, I am sure, falsely considered to be the 
maker of such people—such labour being, I 
am convinced, very far above the common 
handiwork of the goddess. Indeed, when we 
find Nature continually busy, making Hotten- 
tots, Guinea negroes, Esquimaux, New Zea- 
landers, and millions of such coarse creatures 
—human wretches in the rough—I think it 
must be allowed that the charwoman hand of 
Nature cannot be equal to the delicate manu- 
facture of Emperors, and Kings, and Chams.” 

“ Why not?” asked the Oldest Inhabitant. 
“ The king and the clown are both time’s crea- 
tures.” 

«Thank you for the thought; it suits me 
well,” said Alexis ; “they are time’s creatures ; 
so is the simple hour-glass, and so the golden 


watch. Both instruments do the same office ; 
both are things of time ; both liable to chance 
and accident. Molly’s broom-handle knocks 
the hour-glass down; or the cat, jumping at 
the ghost of a mouse, whisks it on the floor 
with her tail; the glass is shivered; the sand 
scattered ; time’s servant is destroyed.” 

“ And your fine watch?” cried the Oldest 
Inhabitant. 

“A grain of dust gets into the works—an 
impatient or unsteady hand snaps the chain— 
and no matter how the watch is jewelled, it is 
a dumb, still thing—time is dead with it; as 
dead as with the pauper hour-glass.” 

« Yes,” said the Hermit, “and so with Cham 
and Cham at the end.” 

“ That may be,” said Alexis; “but, my good 
sage, I was brought up too gingerly to believe 
in my heart—though I confess, I would not 
say so much to the world—that the same 
Nature could by any means make the hour- 
glass and the watch. No: there may be a sort 
of Nature that makes the millions of men—the 
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creatures, whose moments may be told by the’ 


ever-running, ever-working sand,—but it must 
be a higher power, a far sublimer Nature, that 
makes the life that acts upon a jewel. No, no; 
one Nature for the hour-glass, another for the 
watch.” ; 

“Let us grant so much,” said the Hermit ; 
“ that we may get on with the Cham.” 

“ He was a wonderful picce of human me- 
chanism,” said Alexis. ‘“ He seemed to have 
been wound up at his birth to act a life of dig- 
nity—to move unerringly without pulsation—a 
machine of brain—a white-blooded figure of a 
man. He never laughed.” 

“ Poor wretch!” cried the Hermit. 

“ His face would now and then be frosted 
with a smile, that gleaming upon you would 
make your teeth chatter. Once at a grand 
review—for soldiering was his delight ; he would 
play with bomb-shells and cannon-balls as boys 
play at ring-taw—once, smiling very fierce ap- 
proval at a squadron, he—by the very wintri- 
ness of that smile—froze the men to their 
saddles, the horses’ hoofs to the earth.” 

“J thought you said,” cried the Hermit, 
“that the Cham was a coaxer? That his 
smile”—— 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Alexis, “ that was his 
travelling smile. His home-look was quite 
another thing. He was, moreover, the tallest 
man in his dominions; by which fact, Nature 
significantly showed that he was born the top 
governor of all. Well, Sirs, the Cham was 
much reviled and bespattered by many nations, 
but especially by the people of the kingdom of 
Sirloin.” 

“ And wherefore by them ?” we asked. 

“ Doubtless because of their superior good- 
ness,” said Alexis. “ Believing themselves the 
wisest, the noblest, the most dignificd, and, 
more than all, the most moral people of the 
earth, they never paused to bestow the ugliest 
names upon their neighbours. Hence, the 
Cham was 4 ruffian, a monster, a child-eater, a 
crowned cannibal. Great, therefore, was my 
amazement when the Cham suddenly informed 
me that it was his intention to visit the people 
who so much abused him. Upon my knees I 
implored him to remain athome. Emboldened 
by my fears, I entreated the Cham to remem- 
ber the foul names the Sirloinians had thrown 
upon him, to consider with himself whether 
his royal person would be safe among a people 
so furiously good and virtuous ; whether—if 
even he escaped with his life, he would not be 
so grossly maltreated,—that war, and nothing 
short, must come of it. The Cham dcigned no 
word in reply; but motioning with his finger 
that I should follow him, he descended his 
palace steps, flung himself into a carriage drawn 
by unicorns—they would travel five hundred 
miles a day—and in little more than a week we 
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had passed through I know not how many. 
lands, and had arrived at the sca which sepa- 
rated the kingdom of Sirloin from all the rest 
of the world. The Cham, who had never drawn 
his boots since he first stept into his carriage, 
immediately went on board ship, and in a few 
hours we were fast ascending the river which 
flows to Yellowfat, the capital of the kingdom 
of Sirloin, We disembarked at a place called 
Bangbomb. It is there that the Sirloinians 
have avast manufactory for shells, shot, rockets, 
grenades, and the thousand toys that the devil 
plays at war with. The Cham was received by 
two or three very civil gentlemen sent by the 
Court to do him honour. My royal master 
was so pleased with the respectful bearing of 
one of these good people, that he held forth his 
little finger-nail to be kissed, which, with some 
trepidation, only proper on the part of the Sir- 
loinian, was reverently saluted. 

« Away, then, went the Cham to the marvel- 
lous city of Sirloin. True to his genius, he 
had arrived so suddenly that none of the vul- 
gar had news of the glorious advent ; hence, 
the Cham proceeded on his way, and men 
shouted not their gratitude to the skies for the 
honour vouchsafed them ; there were no arches 
of vernal green— no white-garbed maidens, 
scattering roses in the path of the great new- 
comer. Soon, however, the tidings flew; soon 
was it known to the high and rich ones of Sir- 
loin that the Cham of Knoutland—the poten- 
tate with whose name scandal and plebeian 
abuse had done their naughticst—was in the 
city, and great was the rejoicing of lords, great 
the flutter of ladies. Almost ere the cock crew, 
the Prince of Sirloin hurried to welcome the 
Cham, who, seizing the Prince in his arms, 
strained him to his breast, weeping tears of 
thankfulness. And the folks who saw this wept 
too; touched, melted by the recollection that 
so good, so soft-hearted a man as the Cham had 
been so wickedly abused. It was impossible 
that he who could hug a Prince so cordially, 
yea, so lovingly, could have scourged a nation. 
No: even the very footmen—unused as they 
were to weeping—felt the tears trickle down 
their noses, as they beheld the tenderness of 
the Cham. He had bcen scandalized as a 
monster ; but his first public act vindicated his 
humanity, for he embraced a Prince, and never 
scratched or bit him ! 

« However, there was greater astonishment in 
store for the Sirloinians. It had been said— 
wickedly said—of the Cham that he delighted 
in the game of soldiers, that his chief happiness 
was to have about him his thousands and tens 
of thousands of human machines, marshalling 
them with as much self-glory as though he 
headed the angelic host. Shameful perversion 
of the honest truth; for when the Cham saw 
that the Sirloinians were about Saree a 
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guard of honour to keep watch and ward at 
his door-posts, he intreated that no such cere- 
mony should be lavished upon him: his humi- 
lity shrank from such display ; his modesty, 

ainful to himself in its excess, vowed he would 
Eee no such idle parade. Whereupon, the 
simple Sirloinians again lauded the Cham for 
his self-denial, again felt that the most meek, 
unceremonious potentate on earth had been 
wickedly blackened. Yes: it was plain that 
the Cham was a pattern man, and they—miser- 
able Sirloinians! giving ear to the slanders of 
the naughty—had all along considered him 
little better than a lost sheep. How, indeed, 
could he care about the pomp and blazon of 
soldiery, when he refused even a handful of 
redcoats? Never did Cham so delight a people ; 
never could a report of human goodness fly more 
swiftly than did the news of Knoutland’s 
gentleness and simplicity. Dowagers wept; 
and honest, respectable tradesmen, slapping 
their bosoms, owned the modest greatness of 
the Cham. 

“The Sirloinians, be it known, are a great 
people—a very great people. They have, how- 
ever, this weakness. The sun shines not upon 
men who talk louder than they talk of the sur- 
passing loveliness of virtue above all the goods 
of this earth—of the unpurchaseable freedom 
of mind—of independence, and of the beauty 
of downright outspeaking in contempt of all 
the wealth and bravery of the world. They 
care not for titles and wealth, not they—but 
only for the real worth of the moral man. And, 
yet while saying this much, they would fall 
down upon their knees and worship even an 
ape if ennobled by the herald—would huzza an 
ogre, if the said ogre had a heavy balance at 
his banker’s. Think ye, my master, the Cham 
of Knoutland knew not this? Oh, yes; and 
determined to play his part accordingly. 

“You would think it natural that a stranger 
arriving in a city, should first seek its temples 
and glorious public fabrics ; that he should de- 
light himself and satisfy his curiosity with con- 
sidering the external monuments of the genius 
of the people. My master, the Cham knew 
the Sirloinians better; and therefore his first 
visit was to a goldsmith’s. Speedily the trump 
of fame published the glad tidings. The Cham 
had come to perform the first duty of man; 
namely, to spend money, and the Sirloinians 
huzzaed him accordingly. And then did many 
and many a Sirloinian who had given credence 
to wicked stories of the Cham, believing him to 
be little other than a national burglar, the 
gaoler of a whole kingdom, a wholesale child- 
stealer and woman-scourger,—then did they 
all feel remorse for their hard thoughts, and in 
their hearts, and what is more, in their inner- 
most pockets, worship the Cham of Knoutland. 
Then did many a free and independent Sirloin- 
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jan—as he was wont to boast himself—beset 
the Cham for his custom; going down upon 
his marrowbones on paper, and praying to be 
his most obedient tradesman and slave ! 

“ Every hour did the Cham spend money, and 
every hour did men’s hearts yearn kindlier 
towards him. In three days the moral Ethio- 
pian had really changed his skin, and was a 
creature of lustrous beauty. And be it remem- 
bered by all, who, in the kingdom of Sirloin, 
would enjoy the like change, that the mutation 
really began when the Cham visited the Gold- 
smith’s. 

“The Sirloinians are great lovers of horses. 
The higher classes take especial delight in the 
animal, which they train to racing, solely for 
the benefit of improving the breed of the crea- 
ture, considering the sport of the race altoge- 
ther subsidiary to the national value of the steed. 
Many and touching, too, are the stories of affec- 
tion shown by the Sirloinian masters towards 
their racers. It is no uncommon thing to see 
almost in every park a dozen old horses, which, 
having in their youth won cups and other 
prizes for their grateful masters, are kept in 
clover in their age; the Sirloinian—especially 
the noble and wealthy—never permitting the 
generous creature to wear out its life in cart or 
tumbril. Hence, in the kingdom of Sirloin, 
racing is the noblest sport ; in itself animating 
and beautiful, and indirectly tending to culti- 
vate the virtues of truth and honour among all 
who patronage the pastime. The Cham fairly 
melted the hearts of the Sirloinians, when he 
showed himself at one of their races; and 
now, when he signified his magnanimous inten- 
tion of bestowing—during his natural life—a 
prize upon the owner of the fleetest steed— 
then, oh then, did shouts arise to heaven; then 
would the Sirloinians have hugged the Cham in 
their arms! Then did he stand upon the earth, 
in the eyes of the Sirloinians, as though he had 
descended from the heavens ! 

“ And so the Cham from day to day grew in 
the hearts of all men ; and the Sirloinians felt, 
aye, a sweet remorse for their hard thoughts of 
my master—for the base and slanderous stories 
they had leant a willing ear too. At length— 
the Cham having seen the Sirloinian soldiers 
play at a battle, and having, in the most liberal 
terms, offered to the Queen of Sirloin the 
free use and service of any, or all, of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of the slaves that wore his 
uniform—an easy offer, seeing that her Ma- 
jesty had no likely need of them—at length, 
the Cham prepared himself to journey home- 
ward, 

“Now, indeed, did my master play a glory- 
fying part. He flung about him showers of 
gold! Was there a monument unfinished—a 
church half built—a sentry box unpainted— 
the Cham thrust his hands into his pockets 
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and instantly bestowed the needful gold. His 
most poteut charms, however, resided in gold 
boxes and diamond rings. These, the work of 
his own artificers, were magically made, and by 
some spell that dwelt in them, carried away the 
hearts and souls of all men. Hence, the Cham 
never travelled without these boxes and rings; 
and hence, on his departure from Sirloin, he 
gave them away by hundreds, and—the Cham 
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having exhaustless wealth—the wise Sirloinians 
called him Cham, the Magnificent ! 

“And this brief journey of the Cham of Knout- 
land to the kingdom of Sirloin, proved that 
where ready money is, ready virtue must be; 
and that whatever the garrulous wickedness of 
history may exclude to the dishonour of Chams 
and Kings, they may yet possess the hearts of 
all if for every heart they have a gold box!” 
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| ERE and 
+ there in 
our most 
= crowded 
| thorough- 
} fares — 
whereever 
pours, the 
live long 
~ day,’ the 
vast traffic 
of a prin- 
cipal Lon- 
don street 
— putting 
forth modest claims to notice for them- 
selves and their wares, amid the glare 
and flaunting pretensions of their rivals 
and enemies, the G1n-palaces, you may 
“J see the London Coffee-houses. They 
S me in general quiet, almost sombre- 
+ looking places: they do not ape the 

gaudy brass work, gingerbread gilding, and coloured 
glass of the gin-shops. They rejoice not in such orna- 
ments as huge yd casks, labelled with slang in- 
scriptions to tempt the wayfarer task!) into 
the belief that he is thirsty when he is not. They 
disclaim all attempts at gaud and show, at vulgar 
slang-gentility ; they offer not to the eye a mass of 
flaunting colours, glittering metal, and massive plate- 
glass: but, in return, their occupants are seldom 
Tagged—starving. Men and women, squalid and 
porey eich with hands trembling, and eyes 
leared and blood-shot, do not crowd them; push- 

ing, fighting, almost ready to ar down their despised 
rotten lives, for what has brought them to what they 
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are—gin. The coffee-houses have no flash inscrip- 
tions to catch the eye; but they have books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, strewed thickly around. They 
are schools where instruction is meted out, as well as 
coffee sold. They are the public-houses of tempe- 
rance. They are reading rooms as well as drinking 
rooms ; and what you do in the one way happily does 
not interfere with the other. 

The London coffee-houses are a class quite sui 
generis. You may easily distinguish them in the 
streets: they generally boast of an enormously broad 
window—as big as half-a-dozen common windows 
rolled into one; upon the sill are arranged some 
dozen tea-cups, presided over at each end by a tea 
and a coffee-pot ; while a plate or two of raw chops 
or steaks delicately intimate that something more 
substantial than coffee and bread-and-butter is to be 
had within. Backing the symbols of eatables and 
drinkables, there is usually arranged a perfect curtain 
of play-bills—for coffee-house windows and tobac- 
conists’ shops are favourite places for theatrical an- 
nouncements. There you have them all—comedy, 
tragedy, opera, and farce—from the bill of fare at 
Drury Lane to the crowded affche of the suburban 
saloon, in which, besides the cast of the play, you 
are generally treated to a history of the plot, and 
a picturesque description of the scenery. Take them 
silts all, and you will have a very good afternoon’s 
play-bill reading ; and poring over the announce- 
ments of all the theatres in London is surely almost 
as good as going to one! 

But let us enter. We are in a large, not very 
high, but generally very long room, partitioned off 
into little boxes with a table in each. Upon the 
walls—stuck upon hat-pins—you have more play- 
bills, and the eye is caught by a long list of the good 
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things ready almost at a moment’s notice, with the 
price of each attached. The whole place has an air 
of stillness and repose, yet perhaps a hundred peo- 
pe are seated in the different boxes, conning over 

ooks and newspapers, and sipping their coffee at the 
same time. Orders are given in as different a tone, 
from the loud bullying demand you hear in the 
public-house, as is the quict, modest appearance of 
the damsel who executes them from the flaunting air 
of the ringleted, flashy young lady who stands be- 
hind the bar in a gin-palace. There is no quarrel- 
ling, no scuffling, no demands for the police. There 
is indeed little conversation further than an occa- 
sional—* The Times after you, if you please, Sir,” 
«“When you’ve done with that magazine, I’ll trouble 
you,” passing from one box to another. Everybody 
is civil to his neighbour, and yet the company is 
made up of a class who, were they at a public-house 
instead of a coffee-house, in all probability, would be 
brawling and bullying, or deeply immersed in such 
edifying discussions as to what four-legged brute is 
to win the next Derby, or what two-legged brute is to 
win the next prize-fight. 

You sce at a glance that the majority of the guests 
are working men: fustian jackets are plentiful; and 
here and there you see laid on the bench, the straw 
basket containing the tools of their avocations. There 
are no “ sporting characters” evidently; no “gents,” 
with cut-a-way Newmarket coats, and slang conver- 
sation. They would be above going to such places, 
of course. Such atmospheres are not favourable for 
the sparkle of Lowther Arcade jewellery. But there 
are respectable men; hard-working and long-headed 
fellows, who think while they hammer, and read 
when the hammering is over; who have an opinion 
of their own, and can express it; who can feel 
deeply, as well as think clearly, and who bring a 
homely philosophy to the forge and the loom. We 
love to see hard horny hands—not very white per- 
chance, or Byronic in their formation—turn over the 
leaves of books and newspapers ; and eyes, although 
heavy with the labours of the day, light up as they 
pore over their contents, The working man, at least 
in towns, is becoming more and more a reading man. 
He has his political faith, and he can give a reason 
for the faith that is in him. The times are passing 
away when senators said ‘ What have low fellows, 
vulgar mechanics, to do with the laws, but to obey 
them?” Cheap schools, cheap publications, cheap 
lectures, and last, not least, cheap coffee and reading 
rooms, have worked wonders, and will work still 
more. 

Look at the number of publications spread about 
in lavish confusion in our ideal coffec-house. There 
are imaginative works, critical works, political and 
philosophical works: newspapers fly about like au- 
tumn leaves, and like them they enrich the soil on 
which they are cast. Here we have them of all 
shades of politics indeed, urging all manner of social 
theories, differing from each other in almost every 
respect but in the most important respect—that of 
conveying knowledge: under different shapes they 
all do that. The reviews and magazines are now 
a formidable host; embracing matter to suit every 
taste; enriched, as we have scen them, with some of 
the most brilliant essays, and the most rare fictions 
in the language. Here you have them all. Almost 
every sheet which issues, from the metropolitan period- 
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ical press you find in the coffee-house ; and for read- 
ing them (and you may read from morning until 
night, if you please) you pay—nothing ! 

In many coffee-houses, besides periodicals, a small 
library is kept, consisting principally of works of 
fiction, and of entertaining and useful informa- 
tion. The books may sometimes be a little greasy, 
to be sure, the paper stained and thumbed, and the 
leaves dog-cared. But what of that? We respect a 
stained, dog-eared book. It-is a veteran who has 
seen service—not a mere gilt ornament to an unread 
library. It has fulfilled its mission among books. 
The marks it bears are the scars of honourable ser- 
vice. It has been read, and re-read; pored over 
pensively or joyously. It has excited high aspira- 
tions; rendered forth golden stores of wisdom ; it 
has delighted, or instructed—or both. It has charmed 
away idle hours, or soothed sad ones; and many, 
perchance, have risen from its pages better and wiser 
men. We would not give your old, thumbed, half- 
worn-out tome, for the dandy, gilt and purpled vo- 
lume, virgin in its un-read purity. The dog’s-ears 
show that the midnight oil has not been wasted. 
The more worn we find a book in the cottage-win- 
dow, or on the humble reading-table, the greater is 
sure to be its author. 

But let us proceed with our coffee-room. We 
take a seat in one of the boxes, and order coffee. It 
is brought—a good bouncing cup-full, flanked by two 
minniken milk and sugar dishes, about the size of 
the inkstand before us. Certainly the milk is not 
cream, and there is the slightest suspicion of sky- 
blue about it; but after all water is a pure beverage. 
And the coffee? Not quite like the liquor you sip 
from china at Verey's, to be sure; but not to be 
snecred at, nevertheless—an honest, wholesome bever- 
age, toothsome and nourishing. And with your 
coffee, you may have what you plense as regards 
solids. Over your head is an emblazoned and per- 
manent bill of fare; the pleasant associations called 
up by the items, heightened in their flavour by that 
ingredient, so desirable -in bills of fare and so appe- 
tizing to people in general, but so seldom found— 
cheapness. 

Well, you have your coffee; you are in a warm, 
comfortable, well-lighted room ; a library is at your 
beck and bidding; newspapers and periodicals, na- 
tive and foreign, are contesting each other's claims 
to Hid notice. You may sit as long as you like, 

read as much as you like, and one or two 
pers is all the recompense demanded! Why at 
(ome you would pay double the amount for one 
night's reading, of one book or periodical, from the 
circulating library. Here is knowledge, literary 
instruction, refined intellectualising pleasure, brought 
within the reach of all who love its teaching. For 
what a man pays for a glass of gin, or a pint of 
porter at the public-house, he can have a more whole- 
some draught, a more comfortable place to enjoy it 
in, and a mental banquet, if he chooses, into the bar- 
ain. a 
B Sceing, then, the mission which coffee-houses are 
perfoming amongst us—the amount of knowledge 
they are spreading—the gradual refinement of mind 
and manuer which they are working—we cannot 
wish to see too many of them, They are rapidly 
effecting a change in the condition and tastes of the 
working-men. Their introduction has had as great 
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an influence, and perhaps a better one, upon the 
state of one class of society, as the establishment of 
clubs has had upon that of another. But the humble 
coffee and the stately club-house work so far on the 
same principle. They are reasonable in their charges 
—trusting to the number of their frequenters—and 
they provide what hotels and taverns have never yet 
done, means of mental as well as bodily enjoyment. 

The influence, too, which coffee-houses must exer- 
cise upon the cheaper classes of periodicals is by no 
means to be underrated. They furnish a very con- 
siderable market for one species of literature, as cir- 
culating libraries do for another, and they are the 
means of diffusing a taste for reading and intellectual 
enjoyment where it never before existed. Cheapness 
in the supply of all our wants, physical and mental, 
is one of the it features of the age ; and no more 
striking example of the fact exists, perhaps, than the 
rate at which London coffee-houses combine to fur- 
nish their frequenters at once with sustenance, in- 
struction, and amusement. 

These establishments, too, are of quite modern 
growth, and they have opened up a new and extensive 
trade. Twenty-five years ago there were not above 
ten or twelve coffee-houses in London,—that is, 
houses devoted exclusively to the sale of tea and 
coffee. Now, there are upwards of two thousand ; 
and for several years back the rate of increase has 
been about one hundred per annum. Twenty-five 
years ago, you could not get a cup of coffee, to say 
nothing of contingent advantages, under the charge 
of a sixpence. Now, coffee—not of course very ex- 
quisitely flavoured, but still very drinkable—can be 
had from three-halfpence to three-pence per cup! 
There are many coffee-houses in London charging 
these low rates, which are visited by 700 or 800 
people a day, at an average; and in the vicinity of 
the Haymarket, there is an establishment of the 
kind which entertains from 1500 to 1600 people 
daily ; the charge there is three-halfpence per cup 
for coffee ; tea is somewhat dearer ; forty-three papers 
are taken in daily, seven country papers, six foreign 
papers, twenty-four magazines per month, four quar- 
terly reviews, and eleven weekly periodicals. Alto- 
gether about £400 a year is expended in periodicals, 
which are circulated, be it remembered, generally 
among a class, who, if they had not opportunities of 
reading them at the exceedingly cheap rates at which 
they are furnished there, and in similar establishments, 
would probably never sce them at all. Besides the 
periodicals, also, there is a tolerably extensive library 
provided, and this important auxiliary to the light 
forces of the newspapers and magazines is becoming 
more and more general. 

Some curious information relative to coffee-houses, 
and their effects upon the middle and lower classes 
of society, is supplied by the evidence taken a few 
years ago before |the Import Duties’ Committee. A 
number of landlords were examined, and they all 
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concurred in representing as immense the gradual 
improvement worked by these establishments in the 
tastes and habits of the working-men, their frequent- 
ers. The class of publications taken in, in many of 
them, underwent a gradual but steady improvement. 
Periodicals, which were at first in vogue, fell below 
par as taste improved by cultivation, and others, 
which at first were never thought of, came into great 
demand. Benefit clubs and provident institutions 
were formed, and are forming, at coffee-houses, for 
another purpose than mere convivial meetings, and 
literary and debating socicties meet in many of them. 

How different is all this from the tavern life of old 
—to which every one whose business or whose inclina- 
tion forced him to seek refreshment away from home 
was obliged to adapt himself! ‘‘Tom and Jerry” 
tastes are fast wearing out; the vulgar roystering 
and practical joking—beating infirm old watchmen 
used to be considered very capital joking—have had 
their day; and, in all classes of society, more re- 
fined and more humanising notions are growing up. 
Country gentlemen are not now-a-days Squire West- 
erns, and Mr. Windham would hardly have dared to 
praise bull-baiting in the present House of Commons. 
No doubt one would have gone a long way to have 
heard “ words spoke at the Mermaid ;” and, in later 
days, it must have been very delightful to have had 
the privilege of listening in a tavern, as did young 
Pope, reverently, to the voice of Dryden ; or, to come 
still nearer to our own times, to have seen Dr. John- 
son at the Mitre pompously bantering poor Gold- 
smith upon his peach-blossom-coloured coat ; but the 
general tavern life of our ancestors was coarse, sen- 
sual, and degrading. A witness examined before the 
Import Duties Committee naively remarked that when 
he saw the crowds who resorted daily to an extensive 
coffee-house, he could not help wondering where all 
those people could have got refreshment before the 
establishment of such places. And so it is with the 
means now happily in operation of spreading know- 
ledge and information among working men. With- 
out the cheap lectures, the mechanics’ institutes, the 
libraries, the scientific galleries, the coffee and read- 
ing rooms, one can hardly imagine the toiling opera- 
tive in possession of any knowledge above that of his 
handicraft. But the aristocracy of literature and 
science is destroyed. Knowledge is abroad over the 
world. It no longer sits enthroned in gilded saloons, 
apart from vulgar gaze. It is in the cottage, in the 
manufactory, shedding bright moral gleams over the 
dwellers in crowded smoky streets and alleys. It is 
brought within the reach of all; and, although dan- 
dies may turn up their noses at the vulgarity of the 
cheap coffee-house, or philosophic pedants sneer at 
what they consider the quackery of the cheap scien- 
tific gallery, both the one and the other are doin 
their mene work—fostering taste—encouraging an 
directing energy—sowing seeds which will one day 
spring up in rich harvests. 
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Tue Chinese 
have an art of 
a remarkable 
kind; and 
which, consi- 
dering simply 
their object, 
they have car- 
ried toa high 
pitch of excellence. Does an acorn germi- 
nate in their gardens, and prepare to put 
forth its mysterious systems of leaves, and 
stems, and branches, to follow each after 
each, in marvellous, and, for many a century, 
never-ending succession — then steps forth 
the Celestial horticulturist ; he will teach the 
magnificent seedling how to grow. Has 
it found genial nourishment in the earth below 
for its roots, he removes it to a more sterile 
soil; he compresses the roots into the smallest 
possible space: nay, if with innate energy they 
will still expand, he cuts them rudely back. 
Doth the rain and the dews fall, and the leaves 
drink in the heavenly wine—doth the strug- 
gling plant, as the green blood circles through 
its veins, still rise, and tower upward towards 
the heavens—then are the branches bent down 
by main force, or even broken half-way through; 
then is the bark lacerated; until, at last, 
thwarted in all its attempts at development, 
the mighty oak yields to its fate. You would 
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not think it, but it is most true—that stunted, 
deformed thing, looking more centuries old than 
it is inches high, is the veritable offspring of 
the giant of the woods. But then, mark you, 
how complete it is in its way, with its flowers 
and fruit; see how delightfully you may pet 
and dandle it; why you can, without the 
smallest impropriety, place it upon the very 
drawing-room table after dinner, as a part of 
the mental dessert. The process here described 
is said to be peculiar to China. Absurdest of 
mistakes. What the eastern “ barbarians ” do 
as an occasional freak to the lofty forest growths, 
the spirit of our social system is eternally striv- 
ing to do with human hearts and souls, and 
more especially with the mightier existences 
that, from time to time, are vouchsafed to the 
world to teach it all that it most needs to know. 
True, and fortunate as true, the plant is more 
successfully dwarfed than the man; not only 
because pith is more manageable than brain, 
but also that in the one case there is a sort of 
love felt, which produces an unwearied care and 
attention ; a state of feeling that has no pa- 
rallel in the other. And so, despite the system, 
great men do rise; bearing, however, generally 
about them, the marks of the unnatural con- 
ditions to which their growth has been sub- 
jected. And then how great the wonder at this 
mental irregularity ; how exemplary the indig- 
nation at that moral twist. But if at the best 
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the process be but a dangerous one, what is it 
at the worst? What, if, when the struggle is 
at its height, the mind that might have at once 
quickened and glorified the world suddenly 
gives way, and is quenched almost at its source? 
—wWhat, if the heart that might have taught 
millions of hearts to throb in a common sym- 
pathy, unexpectedly sink, crushed by the over- 
whelming weight of its own desolation? Let 
those who have faith in the philosophy that 
greatness can only achieve its true strength, 
and beauty, and proportion, by the aid rather 
than in spite of a thousand hostile influences— 
who think, in short, that God’s human oaks 
know not how to grow without a course of 
Chinese discipline—bear with us a while, as we 
trace with unskilful hand, but not irreverential 
aim, the effect of such discipline upon Tuomas 
CuatrertTon. 

Just eighty-seven years ago, was seen run- 
ning about the streets of Bristol a child, some 
five years old, whose round, rosy, and dimpled 
cheeks, flaxen hair, and cheerful, animated 
countenance, told of the joyous and careless 
innocence of infant life, As yet, all the honours 
and all the wealth that life might promise, were 
as nought in comparison with that little bag 
full of fruit and nuts which he so cherished 
beneath his little petticoat. But he grows not 
to the mind of those who love him. He is a 
dunce! His mother sends him to school; but 
it is only to find him returned upon her hands, 
as incapable of instruction. She then tries 
him herself; but in vain. Her very love makes 
her feel more bitterly her disappointment. The 
boy hears again and again that he is an abso- 
lute fool. The poor mother forgets, or knows 
not how to read aright the fact, that her little 
fellow is already master of all his playmates, 
and “they his hired servants;” or that he is 
already thinking—this child of five years old— 
of winged angels trumpeting his name over the 
world. But love can seldom go far wrong ; and 
never did mother love her child more devotedly 
than she loved him. It was that which taught 
her—no philosopher on education—to adopt 
one of the wisest of expedients to induce the 
reluctant brain to work in the direction she 
wished. One day she showed Thomas an old 
French musical manuscript, with the capital 
letters gorgeously emblazoned; and the busi- 
ness was done: to use the boy’s own words, 
“he fell in love” with learning from that hour. 
Those magnificent initial letters were soon 
mastered; then an old black-letter bible was 
taken in hand, and found no less easy; and 
before three years more had passed away, the 
glad mother found she had aroused a spirit 
that it tasked all her efforts to satisfy. From 
the time her boy rose in the morning to that 
when he unwillingly resigned himself to sleep 
at night, the cry was still Books! Books! The 
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mother knew not the grandeur of the thing she 
was nurturing with so much love; but who can 
doubt that the growth was advancing, on the 
whole, most grandly ? 

And now begins society to undertake its share 
in the boy’s culture. Though the mother in her 
necessitous circumstances has, since the death of 
her husband, undertaken the duties of a school- 
mistress, she now finds her knowledge inade- 
quate to the demand made upon it by the earn- 
est inquirer, who is so often looking up into her 
face with eyes blazing with almost unnatural 
radiance ; so she obtains his admission into a 
school, one of the charitable foundations of the 
city—Colston’s school. The delight of the 
young scholar !—what will he not learn there ! 
‘What cares he for its well-known strictness ? 
They will find it hard to overtask his power of 
receiving and digesting instruction. “ Here,” 
he cries exultingly, ‘1 shall get all the learning 
I want.” He goes in, and finds that all the 
requirements of our nature are, in Colston’s 
school, summed up into reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The boy is stunned and sickened 
by the disappointment. But as he looks round 
to inquire its meaning, he begins to perceive 
that he is in a charity-school, and he rapidly 
learns there are things involved in that term 
which touch him even more nearly than the pri- 
vation of intellectual food. All things begin to 
assume a new aspect—his mother’s poverty— 
their future prospects—the very world itself, 
previously so beautiful; the “ golden exhalations 
of the dawn” have fearfully deceived him as to 
the true character of the country through which 
he is about to pass. No wonder it begins to be 
noticed that the boy’s spirits have become un- 
even ; that for days together he hardly speaks; 
that, if spoken to, he is an unconscious listener. 
The oak is already moved to an uncongenial 
soil ; they have begun to confine and cripple its 
roots. 

Yet it will grow on; though, alas! not alto- 
gether without distortion. Pride will repel 
contempt—so, the charity-boy grows proud. 
Thrown back upon himself, he is driven to con- 
sider too keenly what he is, and what he may be, 
in comparison with all around. Yet he grows 
on vigorously. If there are no books in the 
school, as he feelingly complains to his mother, 
there is a library, from which they may be bor- 
rowed, at the sacrifice merely of his small store 
of pocket-money ; there are acquaintances, also, 
glad to oblige the young student ; and thus 
before Chatterton has reached his twelfth year, he 
is able to make out a catalogue of seventy books, 
read and studied, and which comprise the chief 
branches of human knowledge, but more parti- 
cularly history and divinity. And to what did 
all this tend? is a question one would suppose 
there must have been many to ask with friendly 
solicitude ; but no, if there had been, the least 
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accurate of observers could not have mistaken 
the boy’s vocation—poet was indelibly stamped 
upon his every thought and habit. One time 
he might have been seen, while door-keeper of 
the school, during his week of office, busy 
putting into shape the first heir of his invention 
—a short and not at all remarkable poem on the 
Resurrection ; at another, he might have been 
found on the steps of Redcliff Church, rehears- 
ing poems to his companions. It is curious, 
too, to note how not only the future poet, but 
the poet of antiquity was thus early made ap- 
parent. Did his mother and sister miss him for 
any unusual length of time, he was most likely 
to be discovered in the aisles of Redcliff Church, 
by the tomb of Canynge, or rummaging about 
in one of the towers. When he rambled in the 
fields, a favourite custom of his, that noble 
church of Redcliff still so mixed with all his 
thoughts, that he could not bear to lose sight 
of it, but would, as one of his companions has 
described, lie down in the meadows, fix his eyes 
upon the revered structure, and remain lost in 
a kind of ecstacy. If there be souls in that 
illuminated musical manuscript, and in that old 
black-letter bible, to which we have before 
alluded—and who will say there are not ?—how 
much have they not to answer for. 

One of the most striking incidents to be 
found in the mental history of our poets, seems 
to us to be that sudden lightening of the heart 
and mind which Chatterton experienced when 
he began to write; and which is only the more 
trustworthy that those who recorded the change 
knew not its meaning. Delicious is the first 
consciousness of power ; but to taste the plea- 
sure in its most exquisite state of development, 
one must be a poet; and such a poet as Chat- 
terton, in whom the “thick coming fancies” that 
were grappled with, and conquered, were but 
heralds of the tumultuous splendour that ap- 
peared coming on, endlessly, in the distance. 
Life again grew bright, his carcer was fixed, 
the “temple” shone afar, and he, a boy no 
longer except in years, addressed himself man- 
fully to the business of toiling up the “steep.” 
It was a maxim of his, that God had sent his 
creatures into the world with arms long enough 
to reach anything, if they chose to be at the 
trouble. In many a little trait did he himself 
evidence this truth; few things, mechanical or 
intellectual that he could not do; was there, 
for instance, anything out of order in his mo- 
ther’s house, Thomas was sure to be set to exe- 
cute the necessary repair. But great things 
were now to be done; and these were only to 
be achieved greatly. So he drank nothing but 
water, he ate only bread, and, when pressed to 
share in his mother’s occasional dainties of a 
hot dinner or supper, would exclaim he “had a 
work in hand, and must not make himself more 
stupid than God had made him.” His studies 
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were as multifarious as incessant. One of his 
youthful companions has said of him, in re- 
ference to a time later by a year or so than 
that to which we especially refer, but to which 
it is equally applicable :—“ One day he might 
be found busily employed in the study of he- 
raldry and English antiquities, both of which 
are numbered among his most favoured pur- 
suits; the next discovered him deeply engaged, 
confounded, and perplexed amidst the subtle- 
ties of metaphysical disquisition, or lost and 
bewildered in the abstruse labyrinth of mathe- 
matical researches; and these in an instant 
again neglected and thrown aside to make room 
for astronomy and music, of both which sciences 
his knowledge was entirely confined to theory. 
Even physic was not without a charm to allure 
his imagination, and he would talk of Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Paracelsus with all the con- 
fidence and familiarity of a modern empiric.” 
The natural period of labour, the day, was in- 
sufficient for all these researches; he seldom 
slept, we are informed, and often wrote by 
moonlight. His relatives often, indeed, heard 
him say that he found he studied best towards 
the full of the moon. And thus heroically was 
the young poet pressing on towards the fulfil- 
ment of his divine mission of shedding truth 
and loveliness over the world, when society 
again laid its hands upon him; these out- 
rageous proceedings could not be submitted to ; 
the oak must again and more decisively be 
checked. 

Chatterton leftColston’s School in July, 1767, 
and the very same day was apprenticed to an 
attorney, Mr. John Lambert; the school trus- 
tees paying the usual fee of ten pounds. If 
the consciousness of a rare amount of intellec- 
tual power, joined to an excessive sensitiveness 
as to what he conceived to be the humiliating 
circumstances of his social position, had made 
Chatterton proud in self-defence before, there 
was now fresh fuel added to that unholy fire 
which was to consume the heart that nourished 
it. The charity apprentice was confined to 
the society of the servants in the kitchen ; he 
slept with the foot-boy. At first there appeared 
one important advantage: the necessary du- 
ties of the office did not require the boy’s at- 
tention more than two or three hours daily, and 
Chatterton hoped to have been able to pursue 
his poetical studies in some, at least, of the 
leisure hours. The first discovery made by the 
master of his apprentice’s tastes dispelled such 
illusions for ever. From that time he was—to 
use Chatterton’s own words—“ continually in- 
sulting him, and making his life miserable.” 
These were no idle words. We know that if 
Lambert found by chance a scrap of poetry on 
the desk, he would tear it instantly to pieces, 
and observing —* there is your stuff,” throw the 
scraps into the boy’s face. A friend of his 
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mother, Mrs. Edkins, who often gave him 
money to buy paper, described him as coming 
to her with a sad countenance, and saying 
—“That paper is all gone;” explaining that 
his master had found it in his drawer, and torn 
it up. At the same time he would lament a 
more important loss; his letters to friends he 
said he could re-write, but his poetical compo- 
sitions were for ever lost. Need we wonder at 
the “dreariness” of aspect that was noticed in 
the boy-poet—the equally visible contempt for 
his associates, unjust but natural enough, that 
possessed him; whatever else grew, pride 
was being developed into a fearful state of 
activity. 

It is important now to pause for a moment to 
consider Chatterton’s position, to place ourselves 
by his side, and look upon the prospect that lay 
before him. Men have talked of the living, 
nay, of the fortune, that he was to have made by 
confining his principal exertions to his profes- 
sion, and in cultivating poetry in his leisure, or 
Jater days. If practicable, had not this truly 
been cultivating the oak for the drawing-room? 
but do not such observations move one’s indig- 
nation when we consider that, if there was ever a 
case where it would have been insanity to expect 
success, it must have been Chatterton’s in the 
law. His mother was so poor, that all Chatter- 
ton’s expectations and hopes as regarded her, 
were that he might be able to add to her little 
store; to take from it was impossible. We have 
seen sufficient of Lambert’s character to judge of 
the probability of assistance from him. How, in 
the name of common sense, was Chatterton to 
hope for success in the profession under such 
circumstances, had he been willing to neglect 
one of the most sacred of human duties, that of 
fulfilling the mission to which it had pleased 
God to call him. What then could the young 
poet do? How was he to extricate himself from 
his unnatural position? The answer to these 
questions involves the great mystery of the poet’s 
career. The precise motives that induced him 
to make his first appearance before the world 
in an assumed guise, can never now be known, 
yet is there little difficulty with regard to them. 
He saw on all sides that respect was ever paid 
to some peculiarity of greatness or goodness, 
rather than to their essentials—that the charity- 
boy poet might be an excellent theme for ridi- 
cule, for many a long year, among his brother 
Bristolians, and at all events that the charity- 
boy was not inclined formally to make the ex- 
periment; there can be little doubt also, 
that he promised himself a malicious pleasure in 
obtaining reputation at the cost and in spite of 
the whole host of literary patrons and critics 
who then ruled over the republic of letters ; 
lastly, and above all, there was the constant pres- 
sure of the mortifications of his present position, 
and of an overwrought sense of the difficulties 
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of his future career, unless, by some bold and 
happy stroke of policy, he could relieve himself. 
What had he to do with policy? asks some in- 
genuous reader ; we should like to ask society 
that taught it to him, the same question. But 
come, let us now look into a more marvellous 
scene than that where the slaves of the lamp in 
the Arabian tales: may be supposed to have 
prepared the stores, which their master was so 
frequently and suddenly accustomed to call 
for—let us take a peep into the Rowley 
workshop. 

It is a little room on the second-floor of his 
mother’s humble house, which stands in a back 
court, near the church. On the table is a great 
lump of ochre, a bottle of black-lead powder, 
and a pounce-bag of charcoal; and both table 
and floor are covered with a litter of old parch- 
ments. Part, at least, of these appear to have 
been taken by Chatterton’s father, from “ Mr. 
Canynge’s cofre,” an old chest, kept in a room 
over the north porch of Redcliff Church ; 
though it is highly probable that, when the 
young poet’s attention was first called to them, 
and the idea dawned on his mind, of imitating 
their appearance and antiquated style of com- 
position, in sending forth his poetry to the world, 
he became a large borrower from the same 
source. Chatterton was especially desirous to 
keep unknown all the secrets of this room. 
Mrs. Edkins, who was often sent to fetch him 
down (this was before his apprenticeship), de- 
scribes him as particularly annoyed at her cu- 
rious desire to know the meaning of his black- 
ened, and sometimes yellowed hands and face, 
and of his incessant devotion to that lonely 
apartment. Once he put his foot upon a 
parchment that lay on the floor to prevent her 
picking it up, and said to her, half playfully, 
half seriously, “ You are too curious and clear- 
sighted—I wish you would bide out of the 
room—it is my room.” And when she persisted 
in staying, on plea of wanting some of the 
parchments for thread papers, he would at last 
earnestly beg her not to touch anything there. 
The poet’s modes of manufacture are not the 
less, however, to be traced with sufficient clear- 
ness, partly from the revelations that acci- 
dentally escaped him, partly from the examina- 
tion of his productions. | We will suppose 
him, for instance, preparing his “ Excelente 
Balade of Charitie.” Thus writes he two of the 
verses. 

The sun was gleaming in the midst of day, 

Dead still the air and eke the welkin bide, 
When from the sea arose in drear array, 

A heap of clouds, of sable, sullen hic; 

The which full fast unto the woodland drew 
Hiding at once the sunne's festive face; 


And the black tempest swell'd, and gathered up apace. 
* * * * 
The gather’d storm is ripe ; the big drops fall; e 
The sun-burnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain ; 
The coming ghastness doth the cattle ’pal; 
And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain. 
Dash'd from the clouds the waters fly again, 
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The welkin‘opes, the yellow levin flier, = = 

And the hot, fiery stream in the wide flashing dies. 

Glorious poetry! but not at all fit, in its 
present state, for Master Rowley, that worthy 
“confessor to the two Canynges, Robert and 
William, about the latter end of Henry VI.,” or, 
as the sly poet writes with most laudable desire 
to be correct, “about the beginning of that of 
Edward IV.” So now commences the anti- 
quating process, first of the spelling generally, 
then of particular phrases, as by substituting, 
with the help of the Glossary to Speght’s 
Chaucer and of those precious books, the dic- 
tionaries of Bailey and Kersey, “arist” for 
“arose,’ “Hiltring atenes” for “Hiding 
at once,” “fetyve” for “festive,” “ for-swat” 
for “sun burnt,” “smethe,” for “ smoke.” Ex- 
cellent well; the altered passage is now carefully 
written on the parchment. Let us see how it 
reads :— 

THLE Torswat meadows emethes and drenehe the raine, &c, 

Nothing can be better. Now for the parch- 
ment. This is held over the candle, which at 
once shrivels and blackens it, and turns the ink 
pale. A touch of ochre gives the desired yellow 
tinge, aud Master Rowley is soon after revealed 
suddenly to mankind, armed at all points 
against scepticism, a kind of new deity of wis- 
dom from the head of the youthful and con- 
cealed Jove. 

At first he is introduced, in a private way, to 
a Mr. Burgum, a pewterer, a man of humble 
birth, but of lofty aspirations. To him goes 
Chatterton one Saturday afternoon, with the 
astounding information that he, Burgum, was 
related to some of the first nobles in the 
land. 

“TJ did not know it, Tom,” was the an- 
swer. 

“ Perhaps not,” continued Chatterton ; 
“ but among the treasures I have obtained 
from Redcliff Church tower, I have found 
your pedigree, clearly traced from a very 
remote period.” 

In due course of time the pedigree was 
brought, with the De Burgham arms labo- 
riously painted on the parchment ; and the ex- 
ulting pewterer read the name of one great 
man after another, right back to the Conquest, 
all his own ancestors! In a further account of 
the family, furnished some time after, Chatter- 
ton’s latent object was more directly advanced, 
by the production of some poetry, written, of 
course, by a De Burgham. To the horror of 
the pewterer, and the lasting amusement of 
the Heralds’ College, when the pedigree as drawn 
up by Chatterton was subsequently presented 
for confirmation, the officers declared the whole 
to be a hoax. 

The public advent of Master Rowley soon fol- 
lowed. This took place in Felix Farley's Jour- 
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nal, in September, 1768, when the interesting 
circumstance of the completion of a new bridge 
at Bristol was commemorated by the appear- 
ance of anaccount of the first passage over the old 
bridge by the Mayor of Bristol some centuries 
before. The document, it is worthy of notice, 
is known beyond danger of mistake to be Chat- 
terton’s own production, and may, therefore, be 
taken in itself as a tolerably sufficient proof, 
were proof now needed, that all Rowlcy’s later 
compositions were derived from the same prolific 
brain. 

Soon after the account appeared, Chatter- 
ton told an acquaintance, Mr. John Rudhall, 
that he was the author of it; and on one occa- 
sion, he showed him the whole process of 
manufacture, from the writing, with its imita- 
tion of old English, to the shrivelling of the 
parchment over the candle. Chatterton made 
him promise to kcep the matter secret, and he 
did so till the melancholy conclusion of the 
poet’s history, when, hoping to obtain a hand- 
some gratuity for the mother, he divulged the 
whole to a gentleman, who came to Bristol to 
collect information. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of the 
citizens on the reading of this paper, and their 
curiosity as to the circumstances of its dis- 
covery. The printing-office was beset by unsuc- 
cessful applicants ; the issuers of the document 
knew nothing of the author. But Chatterton, 
delighted with the sensation he had made, took 
another article for insertion, and was immedi- 
ately recognised as the boy who had brought 
the account of the bridge. The mode in which 
he was treated, explains much that might 
otherwise appear inexplicable in Chatterton’s 
history. We have already referred to his 
pride, and to the circumstance that seems 
to us to have stimulated that pride into such 
a dangerous state of activity,—the contempt 
with which he was treated, or fancied he was 
treated, in consequence of his low social 
position. But hitherto he may be said to have 
done nothing to show the peculiar injustice of 
such sentiments. Now, however, it was known 
that he—charity boy as he was—had at least the 
ability to read, and estimate the value of a pro- 
duction, which assuredly ninety-nine out of 
every hundred men, would have passed over had 
it fallen, in its presumed original state, into their 
hands. <A certain degree of respect and 
interest then, if nothing more, would charac- 
terise the behaviour of those who put themselves 
in communication with the discoverer, Was it 
so? Mengre as are the records of what passed, 
they tell us but too plainly that brutal threats 
at the very outset caused Chatterton to turn 
haughtily away, and flatly refuse to give any 
kind of explanation. Here was fresh evidence 
that no ordinary boy was in question. And the 
inquirers perceived that truth, just so far as an- 
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swered their own objects, but no farther. 
They began to talk gently, and the proud boy 
listened ; they spoke of assistance and patronage, 
and the boy’s heart began to open; if he 
could not have confidence enough in them 
to tell his secret, he was unable any longer to 
resist the desire to satisfy them. He had, 
some time before, promised to supply a friend 
in Charlestown with love poems that were to be 
considered, for dignity’s sake, as the friend’s 
own; this probably suggested the explanation 
now given on the spur of the moment, that he 
had been employed to transcribe certain ancient 
manuscripts by a gentleman, who had also en- 
gaged him to furnish complimentary verses to a 
lady with whom the gentleman was in love. 
So this discoverer of ancient prose did 
himself write modern verse. But that was 
nothing to the Bristolians. They wanted no new 
and poor poets, inconveniently alive; so they con- 
tented themselves with rejecting Chatterton’s 
explanation, and desiring another. At last, 
drawing still nearer to the truth, he told them 
he had found a large quantity of ancient ma- 
nuscripts in the muniment-room of Redcliff 
Church, and that the account of the bridge was 
one of them. That was sufficient : no inspec- 
tion of the other manuscripts was demanded to 
test the truth of the story. The return of the 
manuscripts to the church was not even required. 
Above all, most cautiously do the inquirers ap- 
pear to have kept aloof from any examination 
of what Chatterton acknowledged as his own 
productions. There is something in all this so 
very suspicious, that one can hardly resist the 
fancy, that these worthy men really did half 
believe that the boy was the author, but that, 
neither relishing the laugh that might be raised 
at their expense, nor the annoyance of trou- 
bling themselves about the future prospects of 
this strange charity-boy, who might be thus 
trying to worm himself into their pockets, they 
ingenuously kept their doubts to themselves, and 
by appearing satisfied themselves that the docu- 
ment was genuine, satisfied others. Had there, 
indeed, been among them but one man of dis- 
cernment and benevolence to have said to Chat- 
terton, “ This is an extraordinary paper you have 
produced, and if you are not its author, you 
merit the thanks of the community for rightly 
appreciating it, when it crossed you; but if you 
are its author, why not acknowledge yourself, 
confess your motive, and trust to me at least that 
you shall not want a friend to aid you in deve- 
loping your great powers in their natural guise.” 
Had there been but one such man, what might 
not Chatterton have become !—what a melan- 
choly history might not have been spared to the 
world! There are a thousand evidences in Chat- 
terton’s character that he could not have resisted 
such an appeal; nay, we firmly believe that 
some such hope was constantly at work in Chat- 
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terton’s own breast. He yearned for fame ; he 
was only happy when using the gifts God had 
so lavishly bestowed upon him ; he, the most af- 
fectionate of sons and brothers, was unwearied 
in his desires to help his relatives in their low 
estate, and raise them to a higher. He must then 
have desired, above and before all other things, 
to beknown as the poet Chatterton; he must have 
adopted Rowley’s disguise simply as the readiest 
path. Society did him full justice in one way 
at least. He had not mistaken its wisdom or 
liberality. Never, from the hour that Chatter- 
ton was known as the discoverer of the paper 
on the bridge, to that when Horace Walpole’s 
friends, Gray and Mason, advised Walpole to 
return Rowley’s wonderful poems to him, who, 
if the forger, was, of course, the author, 
“without any further notice” — (oh! poets, 
if Elfrida be forgotten, this fact will be ever 
freshly remembered ; if the author of the 
Elegy be immortal, so shall be the damning 
commentary of this fact upon one of its 
sweetest passages :— 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, &c.—) 


Never, we repeat, at any time, or under any 
circumstances, does there appear to have been 
one man who invited Chatterton to throw 
aside his disguise in this—the only mode in 
which there could be any probability of mak- 
ing the invitation successful. We have had 
many and admirable satirists; but we look in 
vain in their pages for any illustration of the 
selfishness and blindness of mankind at once so 
true and so overwhelming as this. Let such 
neglect then be ever borne in view; for it is as 
a torch illumining every step of the poet’s dark 
and eventful career. His first essay confirmed all 
his fears of obtaining attention on his own 
account, whilst it more than satisfied all his 
hopes of ensuring attention on account of 
another. He was decided thenceforward. He 
would compel the admiration of the world, and 
laugh at it whilst it admired. The oak was 
still soaring upwards, but, alas! there was a 
decided obliquity given to the direction, which 
long and after years of peaceful and free growth 
alone could have remedied. 

The whole of Chatterton’s subsequent career 
may be looked upon as one continuous but 
unavailing struggle to obtain these conditions 
to a more healthful state of existence. Sad as 
are many of the revelations of our poetical 
biography, there is no parallel to his unhappy 
case: a boy of tender years, at once a hero 
and a great poet, demanding in vain from his 
fellow-creatures bread! We repeat there is no 
parallel to such a case. Rapidly let us glance 
over the more noticeable of these constantly- 
recurring claims for assistance, and the as con- 
stantly-recurring denial. He makes the pew- 
terer a present of a whole host of ancestors, 
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and the pewterer gives him, for the labour no 
doubt of many a week, five shillings. He adds 
a distinguished poet, in an elaborate appendix, 
to the Burgum family history, and_ receives 
another five shillings. He turns to Burgum’s 
partner, Calcott, a Bristolian Mecenas, and 
lays before him, in marvellous succession, “The 
Bristow Tragedy,” “ Rowley’s Epitaph on Mr. 
Canynge’s Ancestor,” and “ The Yellow Roll ;” 
which being communicated to Barrett, a local 
historian, are soon swelled by notices of ancient 
churches. What they gave him may be suffi- 
ciently understood from Chatterton’s remark 
long after—‘“ They rate literary labour so low, 
that I believe an author in their estimation must 
be poor indeed.” In disgust the poet turns 
toward the promised land of all men of genius 
in this country, London, and writes to Dodsley, 
the bookseller, offering to send him the tragedy 
of Ailla, if he will send him but a guinea, 
which he states is necessary to his obtaining a 
copy; a statement true enough, in essentials, 
though he were the author; even the very 
paper requisite to copy out a tragedy was a 
serious matter with the poet apprentice. That 
failing, Walpole is applied to, and some pre- 
tended antique memoranda on the rise of 
painting are forwarded, accompanied, as usual, 
with specimens of glorious poetry. Alas! a 
little thrown off his guard by Walpole’s flatter- 
ing answer, the boy ventures a little towards 
the object so dear to his heart, extrication from 
his humiliating pecuniary position ; so, while 
forwarding fresh papers and poems, he tells the 
aristocrat, who had evidently fancied some 
highly respectable as well as learned country 
gentleman was his correspondent, that he is 
only sixteen years of age, the son of a poor 
widow, and apprenticed to an attorney ; in the 
freemasonry of genius he even adds his desire 
for assistance, by means of a place of some kind 
under Government, which would enable him to 
pursue his literary studies. The exact terms of 
this letter we know not, for when it again came 
into Chatterton’s hands, the part containing 
this important passage was torn off by him: the 
dullest of minds can hardly fail to have some 
conception of the bitterness of the feeling that 
prompted the act. Walpole immediately writes 
to a relative at Bath, concerning Chatterton’s 
position and character, receives answers corro- 
borative of Chatterton’s statement, whilst no- 
thing is said as to his character. We may pre- 
sume the wealthy and sinecured patrician is satis- 
fied, and will do something. Perhaps he would, 
but unhappily, just now, he begins to doubt the 
authenticity of Master Rowley ; his friends Gray 
and Mason confirm his doubts, and so, he writes 
altogether in a marvellously altered style to 
Chatterton. Of course, he will write kindly and 
judiciously, to point out the error the boy has 
committed in attempting to deceive him, and 
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advise him to step out of the Rowley shroud, 
and assert his own excellences. That we could 
have not only understood, but admired. Mark, 
however, what this Horace Walpole did. Hay- 
ing told him that he was not satisfied of the 
authenticity of the manuscripts, and more par- 
ticularly on account of the harmony and versifi- 
cation that existed in them, he advises the boy, 
who he is satisfied is their author, in whose 
coinage “such a spirit of poetry breathed” (his 
own words), to labour on in his profession, 
speaks of his duty to his mother, and adds, with 
charming naiveté or impudence—which shall we 
call it ?—that when he has made a fortune he 
may unbend himself, &. Of course, Walpole 
“ undeceives” Chatterton as to his being a 
“person of any interest.” 

Let us, however, be just to the great letter- 
writer, and most exquisite of gossips, and 
give his own reasons for doing nothing. “TI 
should have been blameable to his mother, and. 
society, if I had seduced an apprentice from his 
master, to marry him to the Nine Muses; and 
I should have encouraged a propensity to for- 
gery, which is not the talent most wanting cul- 
ture in the present age. All of the house of 
forgery are relations ; and though it is just to 
Chatterton’s memory to say that his poverty 
never made him claim kindred with the richest 
or more enriching branches, yet his ingenuity in 
counterfeiting styles, and, I believe, hands, might 
easily have led him to those more facile imita- 
tions of prose—promissory notes.” Is not this 
worthy of the author of the remark, “singing- 
birds should not be too well fed?” “Oh, ye,” 
exclaimed Coleridge, “who honour the name 
of man, rejoice that this Walpole is called a 
lord.’ Shall we add another trait? Walpole 
is actually known to have denied, in a letter to 
Hannah More, dated September, 1789, the re- 
ceipt of the very letters which he subse juently 
speaks of so largely in his vindication. But 
how ends this affair? Why Chatterton, after 
declining to dispute with a person of Walpole’s 
literary character, says he is obliged by the ad- 
vice given, and will go beyond it, by destroying 
all his useless lumber of literature, and never 
using his pen again but in the law. Our read- 
ers may imagine Walpole’s horror at the idea 
of the destruction of a whole series of poems, 
probably equal to those he had already so highly 
praiscd and admired—his earnestness in writing 
back instantly, to arrest such proceedings ; and 
it were strange if they could imagine anything 
else; but it so happens that Walpole docs 
nothing of the kind, but suddenly forgets his 
correspondent. Chatterton, after a time, writes 
again, and proudly retiring into his obscurity, 
re-asserts the authenticity of the poems, and 
requests their return. Nothing but misfortune! 
Walpole is going to Frauce when this letter 
arrives, and six weeks more elapse without an 
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answer. Then at last comes a “singularly 
impertinent ” letter, as Walpole calls it—a 
“ dignified and spirited” one in the opinion of 
Southey — demanding an explanation, which 
Chatterton receives in the shape of his returned 
MS., under a blank cover. And so ends the 
poet's hopes in that quarter. 

But a short time after this, Chatterton, 
whilst spending the evening with a party of 
companions, draws a pistol from his pocket, and 
remarks, “ Now, if one had the courage to 
pull the trigger.” Then again, one day there 
is found in ‘the office desk a letter to a friend, 
telling him that when he receives it he shall be 
no more. This alarm scarcely passed from his 
master’s mind, there is found a will, with the 
commencement, “ All this wrote between eleven 
and two o’clock, Saturday, in the utmost dis- 
tress of mind ;” and then comes a strange out- 
pouring of prose and poetry, with the an- 
nouncement that he is about to commit suicide. 
This can no longer be passed over; the absurd 
boy may kill himself, but he musn’t do it in 
a respectable attorney’s office—Lambert dis. 
misses him. 

‘The joy at this escape begets new hopes and 
energies. Seeking every possible mode of ob- 
taining the grand primary object of his ambition, 
namely, an income by the exercise of his pen, 
Chatterton had already connected himself with 
numerous London periodicals, and here poured 
forth poems, satires, political articles, glecs, 
songs, and catches in inexhaustible profusion ; 
one poem alone, “ Kew Gardens,” extended to 
1800 lines. He will now venture boldly into 
the metropolis. How can he, with his talents, his 
ind , his unresting energies and devotions, 
fail? Perhaps he has erred in all this Rowley 
business? Well, it is passed. He will now 
do what he can to obtain bread, by the avowed 
exercise of his own talents. Some of his 
Bristolian friends subscribe each a guinea, and 
the boy-poet of seventeen, but who could al- 
ready look back as from the elevation of old 
age upon a most eventful and productive life, 
is now in London. And truly wonderful is the 
amount of his labours there; and his letters 
home seem to overflow with the intoxication 
arising from their success. A slight change is 
perceptible as time passes on, but not in mat- 
ters that can alarm the fond mother and sister ; 
still come the kind and thoughtful presents, 
still does every epistle dwell upon what the boy 
is doing or intending to do in the promotion of 
their comfort. How can he but be doing well? 
Among other tokens of his greatness, he tells 
them he has been introduced to Beckford, the 
patriotic Mayor of London, who has warmly 
invited him to call again, and that the rest is a 
secret. Was the helping hand coming at last ? 
There is no saying. Beckford died at the pre- 
cise period. ‘An awful manifestation of the 
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poet’s despair at this incident, despair that 
could only find adequate expression in a wild 
levity, is to be found in the well-known passage 
from Chatterton’s pocket-book. Bingley, the 
publisher of the North Briton, declined to 
publish an essay on Beckford, on account 
of his death; but other essays and poems 
were in demand for the same cause. So 
thus ran the poet’s account of his profit and 
loss :-— 





&s. d. 
Lost by his death on this essay ... 1 11 6 
Gained on elegies.........4+-5 220 
Ditto on essays.........+.2.. 3 3 0 
And glad he is dead by ........ 313 6 


A poet’s imagination has foreseen what a poet 
of kindred power has personally experienced. 
Hamlet’s outburst of unnatural mirth, at the 
confirmation of his suspicions as to his father’s 
murder,— 
‘Why, let the stricken deer go weep, &c. 

is the only exhibition of the fearfulest depth of 
the human heart, that can be placed by the side 
of this passage in Chatterton’s history. Still 
the boy writes on: and one day makes another 
calculation in this pocket-book as to the pecu- 
niary results for about nine months, that is to 
say, including nearly the whole of his London 
life, and some months of that part which pre- 
ceded it. The amounts received from various 
parties were just four pounds, fifteen shillings, 
and ninepence! A little later we learn that the 
booksellers owe him more than double that sum 
—and he is starving. Yea, to that complexion 
is it coming at last. He has written to the 
historian at Bristol, who is a surgeon, to ask him 
for a recommendation as surgeon’s-mate, to 
go out to Africa ; of course he is not sufficiently 
qualified, although he has studied the subject, 
and is necessarily refused. The little presents 
are even yet obtained, for the mother and 
sister; not a word is hinted to them of his 
fearful destitutioa and the still more fear- 
ful destruction of all his anticipations. The 
landlady, observing him for two days to- 
gether keep his room, begs him to take a little 
dinner with her; Chatterton understands the 
thought, is offended, says he is not in want, 
assures her he is not “hungry. Walking with a 
friend in St. Pancras’ churchyard, reading the 
epitaphs, and thinking, no doubt, of his own, 
he falls into a newly-dug grave, and when his 
friend jocularly speaks of the resurrection of 
genius, observes, “I feel the sting of a speedy 
dissolution. I have been at war with the grave 
for some time, and find it is not so easy to 
vanquish as I imagined: we can find an asylum 
for every creditor but that.” 

It was not long after that conversation, a 
friend of the right kind appeared at last. Dr. 
Fry, head of St. John’s College, not under- 
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standing the subtleties that caused such intense 
admiration of Rowley’s poems while they were 
Rowley’s, and the contempt or neglect of these 
same poems when suspected to be Chatterton’s, 
set out for Bristol to investigate the whole 
matter, and befriend and assist their creator if 
he found him deserving. On his arrival he 
learned that the young poet, puzzled like him- 
self by the problem, a somewhat painful one 
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to him, had summarily solved it, by taking 
poison, in his apartment in Brook-street, 
being then just seventeen years and nine 
months old. 

Chatterton, with minute formality, in his 
will, described the inscriptions that he desired 
to be placed on his tomb; society should add 
to them—The oak would not be dwarfed, and 
so at last it was broken. 





LINES ON THE SKELETON OF A WHALE, 


REPOSING AMIDST FOREST TREES, AT TRINITY COVE, ON THE LABRADOR COAST OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


THE PLACE 


WHERE IT LIES (SAID MY BROTHER), IS SOME SIXTY FEET ABOVE THE BED OF THE RIVER; PINE TREES ARE GROW- 
ING THROUGH THE INTERSTICES OF THE RIBS, AND BESIDE IT OTHERS HAVE FALLEN, WHICH, THOUGH RETAININ 
AN EXTERIOR APPEARANCE OF SOUNDNESS, CRUMBLE AT THE PRESSURE OF A FINGER INTO DUST. 


SrranceE sleeper—in more strange sarcophagus, 
The forest’s silent shade— 

A solemn voice hast still to question us, 
A tone to make afraid. 


Thou mighty dweller of the restless main, 
King of the seething deep, 

‘When did’st thou abdicate thine ancient reign 
With forest flowers to sleep? 


In what dim age, undated and remote, 
Had’st thou thy being? say 

‘Where lies the primal sca where thou didst float 
In young creation’s day ? 


Forests have risen and returned to earth 
That threw their shade o’er thee ; 

But thou wert slumbering before their birth, 
Wreck from eternity. 


Art thou of those that at the quickening voice 
Of the Almighty woke, 


When the fifth sunrise bade the deep rejoice, 
And form from chaos broke? 


Or did’st thou live when deluge drank the earth ? 
And, as thou could’st not drown, 

Did thy wild triumph fill the depths with mirth, 
While man to death went down? 


Cleaving the widening ocean in thy strength, 
Exulting as it rose ; 

But sinking as it sank thy giant length 
Found here its last repose. 


There is no tone from the sepulchral mines 
Of time to answer us ; 

Or tell why, neath the dark wood’s lofty pines, 
We find thee sleeping thus. 


Solemnly through the shade, as upon death, 
Men pause to gaze on thee, 

Crown’d in the forest with a flow’ry wreath, 
Whose grave should be the sea. 


Carouine WHITE. 





AN AUTUMN EVENING’S REVERIE. 


On } ’tis a joyous sight to see 
In flow’ry field and grove, 
And garden ‘oo, on ev'ry tree 
The proofs of Ceres’ love! 


The apple npe—the yellow corn— 
The reaper’s face embrown’d— 
The fruit wpon the stretching thorn 
That tecks its parent ground, 


When tir’d with roaming !—then to hear 
The woodland echoes sing 

Their mockeries, so loud and clear 
Of every minstrel thing 


From whistling plover’s shrilly note, 
At early morning hours, 

To those soft cadences that float 
At evening through the bow’rs, 


Like tears of Melody bewept 
To mourn the dying day— 

See! how the golden sun hath swept 
The darkened clouds away— 


And with his burning wings doth flee 
To bathe him in the gelid sea, 

That ev'ry dew-drop in the morn 
May coldly glisten on its thorn! 
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PREFACE. 

Ir is necessary to observe—a circumstance 
which scarcely struck me till I finished my 
book, and had to prefix its title for publication— 
that the sentiments in the course of the manu- 
script gradually but materially alter. This is 
only the course of every man’s life. As the 
record of mine is compiled from papers written 
near the time of the occurrences—for I was 
fond of noting down events, even from early 
childhood—this change is perhaps more than 
usually perceptible. I have preferred that it 
_ Should remain so. 





CHAPTER I. 


MY BIRTH AND NAME, WITH A GLIMPSE OF 
MY PARENTAGE. 


Most people would have thought my entry 
into life a tolerably advantageous one ; per- 
haps it was. Children’s pains and pleasures 
soon grow mysteries to those who grow out of 
them; so that I am not sure whether I was 
advantageously placed or not. I was the eldest 
son of a rich man; I was a pretty child, or at 
all events every one who came to the house 
said so, which was satisfactory to my mother, 
who therefore saw no cause to be otherwise 
than proud of me, and took great care that I 
should be dressed as became her taste, and my 
father’s property. There were plenty of servants 
and plenty of toys, and I had about as much 
respect for one as the other, it being distinctly 
impressed upon me, and J remember the earliest 
lesson with filial reverence, that both were made 
for my absolute use and pleasure. Both were 
paid for, and both belonged to me; and every- 
body knows we may do what we please with our 
own. My father’s business was in the City, but 
my mother was never exactly aware of the 
locality of his banking-house, leaving all know- 
ledge of such places to the coachman, if she 
ever might have occasion to travel so much out 
of her road. Whenever the carriage might 
take this direction the fact was carefully con- 
cealed from me ; I was amused at home in Gros- 
venor-square, or driven out in another vehicle, 
lest my young mind should be contaminated by 
vulgar associations. One advantage I did not 
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inherit, that of a name. This was altogether 
the fault of my grandfather, who, as a discharged 
servant once told me, was illegitimate. From 
the same source I learned (for my friends were 
silent on the subject, and the discarded foot- 
man was proportionately communicative), that 
the individual with whom my genealogical tree 
makes this full stop was placed in the parish 
workhouse at so early an age, that it was im- 
possible for him to guess whose coat-armour he 
was entitled to bear, with the bar sinister. 
This may account for the apocryphal state of 
our own armorial bearings. Nor was our 
name, if Jifkins was to be believed, much 
more authentic. He had, he said, ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing, for his father and my 
grandfather were chums. Some hint of this, 
when flushed with ale on a Lord Mayor’s Day, 
Jed, I believe, to his dismissal. My grandfather, 
at an early age, was entrusted with the delivery 
of the letters sent from the post-office, to two 
or three of the neighbouring farmers, and little 
squires, and hercby honourably earned his own 
surname, which, conferred by common con- 
sent, designated him as Young Bags. In course 
of time, as may naturally be supposed, he be- 
came Old Bags, and I have an indistinct idea 
of having heard him inquired of at my father’s 
table by that very appellation, and that my fa- 
ther, with great presence of mind, established a 
sort of mysterious aftinity between _ his 
parent and the then Lord Chancellor, Eldon, 
who, by the same common consent, rejoiced, at 
that period, in the same title. But what my 
father could not altogether renounce, he did his 
best to improve. His name grew with his for- 
tunes. When in a capacity not very dissimilar 
to that of his parent—save that my father’s was 
metropolitan and my grandfather’s provincial— 
Bags, B-a-g-s, did very well. When from a 
light-porter he became a warchouseman, it was 
an object of some little annoyance, by unhand- 
some comparison with those who could boast the 
blood of the Trotters, Simpkinses, Jacksons, 
and other familics of like standing, but my 
father bore it all with great philosophy, as be- 
came a man who could not help himself, until, 
his address being of that free and easy descrip- 
tion best calculated for the purpose, he was ap- 
pointed traveller for the house. It was then evi- 
dent even to the apprehension of the partners, 
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that Bags was asort of unfair joke premeditated 
by fortuneupon hisintended occupation; it might 
even interfere with the interests of the house to 
have their traveller quizzed ; the sound was un- 
fortunate, it could not be denied or helped, 
for an alias was not advisable, but there could 
be no harm in doubling the g, so, with the full 
approbation of the firm, which was to my father 
the personification of destiny, he extended his 
orthography to Baggs—B-a-g-g-s. Still what 
was apprehended in a degrec pursued him ; some 
said not only that his name was Bags, but 
that he did not know how to spell it; but 
all this was thrown away. My father could 
drink his port to an extent perfectly unattain- 
able by most of his competitors; the consequence 
was, that he generally sent those of his custom- 
ers, who dined with him at the travellers’ table, 
home in that state of “measureless content,” 
which served as a night-cap to wrap up the gra- 
cious Duncan; and did business for his principals 
to an amount which corresponded with his other 
capabilities. At length he made a hit which 
rendered it advisable on every account to take 
him into the firm. His skill and courage sup- 
plied a defect in evidence upon a contract, which 
proved by a witness of less self-possession, might 
have passed with a jury for somewhat imperfect. 
The partners were grateful and prudent; they 
secured such a man at once; he was installed in 
the house as junior partner, and as the Co. had 
been there from the commencement of the trade, 
meaning nobody at all, it was thought fit that 
he should be by no means doomed to this ab- 
solute nonentity; but, that his name should 
precede this e¢ cetera of commerce; and 
upon this occasion, the royal warrant of his 
gratified seniors went a letter further, and he 
was allowed to designate himself as Bagges— 
B-a-g-g-e-s. 

There is no knowing how much more of the 
alphabet he might have thought fit to appro- 
priate, being now his own master, and account- 
able to no one for such additions, but that hence- 
forth he began to grow rich. The name of 
course became a sentiment in the City, which 
might not be unadvisedly disturbed. It carried 
its own illustration, and my father only regret- 
ted, at the useless suggestion of some scholar— 
a curate I believe—that he had not put a y, in- 
stead of the e—B-a-g-g-y-s, instead of B-a-g- 
g-e-s—as more Chaucerian and antique. But 
the thing was done—the name was good on 
’Change for three hundred thousand pounds, at 
the period of this suggestion, and such a name 
must not be tampered with. 

For much of this I was indebted to Jifkins. 
It is true that when I retailed some of this in- 
formation in the drawing-room, he was very 
near being kicked out betore the due expiration 
of his notice, but I, with the simplicity of a 
child, could never conceive why they should be 
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vexed with the man, for affording me so much 
interesting information. 

But my father, somewhat compunctious at 
not being able to give me a surname, such as 
in parental care he should have chosen for me, 
determined to postpone that matter to his will, 
leaving me his property on condition that I 
should change it; and herein was he much 
puzzled—altering the name every now and then, 
frequently at my mother’s suggestion, so that 
my futurity of style was much varied, from Plan- 
tagenet and Montmorenci downwards. In the 
meantime he took sufficient and immediate care 
of my baptismals. “George Augustus” of 
course, it was the Prince’s name, given to him 
by his sacred Majesty. A King could do no 
wrong, and George the Third less wrong than 
any other King, that is less than none, so 
“George Augustus” must be right, in which 
my mother and the whole family circle concur- 
red. At my father’s table dined, now and then, 
an emigrant Marquis, a victim of the French 
Revolution ; it was highly respectable to assist 
aristocratic emigrants. The Marquis had no 
friends in England, even among his own illus- 
trious countrymen, nor did our Government or 
nobility show the regard due to his family and 
title ; he therefore turned his attention to the 
commercial tables, where a Marquis such as he 
was more likely to be appreciated. Well doT 
remember the Marquis De la Boue,—his tales 
relative to the process of easy-shaving, delivered 
in broken English, were at once instructive to 
the adult and amusing to the juvenile guests. 
He was my godfather, and from him I received 
the illustrious title of De la Boue. 

The more certain Jifkins was that he was to 
go, the more communicative did he become; he 
evidently took as much pleasure in relating as 
I did in hearing; so that, in after times, thinking 
over the fortunes of our house, I have often 
looked upon him as its bard, narrating to the 
young heir legends which, but for such tradi- 
tion, might have perished. Among other things 
he furnished me with an instructive anecdote 
as to the method by which my father had im- 
proved his fortune, and so completely established 
his name, as at once to set up a bank, with 
the certainty of unlimited confidence. 

Among the most lucrative speculations at 
that period, were Government contracts; sup- 
plies were often wanted for the army and navy 
in a great hurry; celerity we all know must be 
paid for, and frequently it was, in more ways 
than one. A capitalist had then all the due 
advantages of wealth. Besides that he could 
scramble together such substances as might re- 
present the provisions or clothing, arms, ammu- 
nition, cordage, tackling of any kind, which 
the public service appeared to require, he had 
ample means of securing the interest of those 
who were appointed to inspect his supplies, and 
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these men, whatever might be their sins, covered 
them with the most devoted gratitude. For, 
as I have often heard my father and his friends 
declare, could it make any difference to people 
whose trade it was to be shot at, whether they 
were poisoned or starved, or a little reduced in 
condition before hand? If a ship were lost 
through being ill-found, so natural a conse- 
quence was only an anticipation of some other 
accident ; and it was really hard to expect of a 
contractor that he should furnish good materials 
for this absolute waste, when any trash would 
serve to be cast away, and the difference might 
go where it ought—into his pocket. Besides, 
who was to pay more taxes and keep up the cry 
of national glory, and furnish all the other 
stimulants to bloodshedding, in the shape of 
dinners for victories, illuminations, and other 
agreeable and necessary excitements, if some 
advantage were not to be reaped from the state 
of things, which might compensate for all this 
trouble and expense ¢ This was the argument 
of many of the citizens, who, like my father, 
could afford to live at the west-end of the town; 
and they kept up the style of speech with de- 
cent modification to their followers who hoped to 
be able to dothe same thing; and the Ministry 
and the citizens understood one another properly, 
and all went on as smoothly as it ought to do. 
What could it signify, especially to a public- 
spirited man, to be a little robbed on the one 
hand, if he might seize a good share of the 
plunder with the other? 

To men of ordinary capacities, such a state of 
things must be satisfactory; the payment was 
sure and the process plain, bating a fewoccasional 
hindrances and absurd shows of honesty by in- 
convenient officers ; generally these were raised 
too at the instigation of rivals, and the Ministry 
never attended to such representations, even if 
they came from a Collingwood ; for people know 
their friends. But it is the province and privi- 
lege of genius to cut its own royal road, and 
my father was of this aristocracy of nature. He 
had taken a large contract for the supply of 
beef and pork to a flect destined for an impor- 
tant expedition, and had given heavy securities 
for its fulfilment. The principal supplics for 
such victualling were drawn from Ireland. 
Having the foresight of Mercury, with the in- 
dustry of Hercules, he absolutely forestalled 
and monopolised all the salted meat that could 
for some time be drawn from that country. 
The fleet was anxiously expected by the Minis- 
try to sail; my father put off the fulfilment of 
his contract to the last moment; and at the 
moment it ought to have been completed, he 
broke it. The Ministry were furious with their 
friend and supporter ; threatened as if they had 
their Attorney-General, and the Court of Ex- 
chequer and all other means of revenge, political 
and financial, to hurl at him in thcir wrath. 
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What was that to my father? I have already 
said that he was a man of courage. They 
might talk of treason, as they did; he knew 
the law; a breach of contract was no trea- 
son. They talked of imprisoning ; “Pooh, my 
breeches’ pocket |” said my valiant father. One 
would have thought he had studied the Latin 
poet— 
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Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Simul ac nummos contemplor in arca; 

but no, he was not learned, it was the same fine 
principle of courage working in both cases, the 
same soul, disdainful of the unreflecting clamour 
of the vulgar. The Ministry descended from the 
imaginary to the real; they could sue the 
securities for the full penalties. “ Of course,” 
replied my father, “but as I have some charac- 
ter to lose as a man of business, you will find 
that the money is already paid at the proper 
office, and my securities are discharged.” The 
Ministry felt they were done. There was the 
fleet ready to sail, manned and officered, but 
where were the pork and beef? Ready for 
shipping on board that fleet at ten minutes’ 
notice, provided they were paid for at a proper 
price. My father wanted nothing but what 
was fair—the market value of his goods ; he re- 
quested, too, that if he did serve his country at 
such a crisis, when he was the only man who 
could do it, that the ill-founded aspersions which 
had been cast upon his patriotism and his ho- 
nour should be withdrawn. Ie was not particu- 
lar on this point, he stood too high for that, but as 
he knew they must do it, he might as well 
have it into the bargain. Accordingly a sub, 
paid to do work of that kind, did it—the 
provision was shipped, the fleet sailed, my 
father pocketed the money; his securities 
lauded him to the skies, as a man of the most 
careful punctuality, and declared they would be 
bound for him to any amount; everybody else 
thought they prudently might, as he had greatly 
increased his fortune; and upon the strength of 
this accumulation of wealth and its partner in 
trade, respectability, my father set up the bank- 
ing-house of Bagges, Rags, Carrydot, and Co. 
Of this firm Bagges was considered the foun- 
dation, Rags the financier, and Carrydot the 
resident working junior. Co. was, as usual, a 
flourish at the end of the signature. 


CHAP. II. 
MY EDUCATION, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue views which both my father and mother took 
of my education were large, if not profound. 
They were based upon much observation, what- 
ever difference of opinion there may be as to 
the application of it. My father felt how much 
better a figure he could have made, had it not 
been for the imperative necessity of keeping 
his mouth hermetically sealed the moment any 
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subject was entered upon in conversation which 
did not immediately relate to business, or which 
had not been thoroughly discussed by the 
Morning Post. My mother was equally con- 
yinced that had she been able to play and sing, 
dance, and talk French and Italian, she would 
have escaped a thousand little embarrassments, 
which the necessity of pretending to what she 
knew nothing about was sure to inflict. They 
therefore agreed, at} once and by acclamation, 
that I should know everything. Everything 
could be taught for moncy and learned for 
money ; they had only to put that great main- 
spring in action and the thing was done. 
Masters werc instantly engaged. For want of 
any other standard of excellence, those who 
charged most were to be preferred, and as such 
people could generally bring the recommenda- 
tions of titled employers, there was not much 
room left for doubt. They were engaged, and 
it was their business to teach. Not that my 
father would have considered his duty per- 
formed, if he had not made it a point to ask, 
whenever he happened to sce any one of my 
tutors, “how I was coming on ?” which question 
was generally answered, “uncommonly well for 
his age.” These interesting communications 
usually took place on the occasion of drawing 
a cheque for a quarter’s attendance. And, 
indeed, I may declare to my own credit, that I 
did get on very well with the greater number 
of my instructors, except one peevish fellow, 
who declared that as I was not to be fatigued 
by being taught when I had no mind, or to be 
corrected when I did wrong, lest I should 
become deficient in spirit, I did absolutely 
nothing, or worse than nothing, by acquiring 
no idea of learning, but a distaste for it. But 
my father was too candid to be influenced by 
such a representation; he paid the man and 
dismissed him forthwith, declaring that all my 
other teachers were of a totally opposite 
opinion, and of course they were right; so 
from that time my course of studies became 
placid and uninterrupted. For one of my in- 
structors I had a particular respect—my music- 
master. He was a great encmy to the absurd 
custom of imposing practice on the pupil in the 
absence of the teacher. He declared that any 
such practice sent the scholar back years in his 
progress ; and as J really took more pleasure in 
music than in most other studies, there is no 
knowing how many centurics I might have 
retrograded but for this timely caution. 1 
might have walked backwards out of life 
altogether. As it was, I found it more agree- 
able to be idle than to practise even a favourite 
art, and I advanced accordingly. My progress 
perhaps, like Iago’s straightforward dealing, 
might not “appear,” but then, as Mr. Van 
Doodle, the master in question, always observed, 
there is an art in the instruction of youth 
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which none but the instructor himself can duly 
appreciate. : 

‘While my intellectual faculties were thus 
expanding, my morals were by no means 
neglected. When facctious friends, at an after 
dinner’s rouse, imparted their knowledge of the 
world, and benevolently explained to me the 
mysteries of life, my fathcr always carefully 
charged me never to talk of such things before 
my mother; indeed, to forget them altogether, 
except when Mr. Freclove or Sir John Loose- 
fish was present. Of course I was not to 
make myself disagreeable to them. One 
humorist had a great fancy for teaching me 
strange oaths; these, as my father strictly 
enjoined, were not to be sported, if any clergy- 
man above the degree of a curate should 
happen to be present. A curate, as he wittily 
observed, was to take “pot-luck” in all respects. 

But for the higher clergy he had a profound 
veneration. It was so respectable, as he fre- 
quently observed, to have it known that Mr. 
Archdeacon Prig was on the most intimate 
terms with the family. It was a proof of really 
substantial capital in the head of the house, 
declared too to all whom it might concern, that 
the dinners were worth eating and the wine 
undeniable. Orthodoxy, as he often said, was 
acharacteristic of houses doing a safe trade, 
and he never put down his name for a mis- 
sionary subscription, but he declared that it 
would bring the bank two or three valuable 
accounts from rich dowagers. He knew the 
relative merits of all the charities in London, 
those who advertised but once, and those who 
kept advertising names as they ought to do. 
Besides, as he said, “ when I put up for Parlia- 
ment, won’t it make a figure in the placards— 
‘Baaces ano Benevorence! ‘ Bacces THE 
Supscriser To EVERY KNowN Cuanity!” 
And when a squeamish confidant once hinted 
that he could hardly do this for himself, how in- 
dignantly did he exclaim “ Shan’t I have a com- 
mittee 2? What’s the use of friends at an elec- 
tion but to do what one mustn’t do one’s self? 
Why, without thorough honest secret friends, 
Sir, wouldn’t half the House at least be un- 
seated for bribery ?” 

By the same rule, no man was more con- 
scientious in the discharge of his religious 
duties. “Church and State,” as he observed, 
he had often seen put upon banners by candi- 
dates who had not scen the inside of a church 
since they were married, and to have such a 
thing thrown in one’s teeth at a nomination in 
any town where the Rector was strict an 
influential, would lose an election. He there- 
fore sent his family every Sunday that was not 
too inclement, or that ‘we had’ no particular 
party of pleasure, or that we had not sat up 
too late on the Saturday evening, or that my 
mother could not find a decent excuse for 
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staying away. In this point he was ratlicr 
peremptory with her. People with business on 
their minds couldn’t be expected to give a great 
deal of time to such matters—time is moncy, 
but women and young folks had nothing else 
to do—in fact it was for his ercdit. What 
would my mother have? he expostulated. 
Wasn’t the pew fitted up regardless of expense ; 
every seat padded and lined like a lounging- 
chair, so that it was only getting up and taking 
a nap afterwards, instead of sleeping so long 
before you got up? Were not the prayer-books 
and bibles gilt and bound that it was beautiful 
to see them as they lay on arow? Were not 
my mother’s pelisses, bonnets, and laces the 
envy of all the respectable part of the congre- 
gation, and wasn’t my own dress a credit to 
any parents, to say nothing of the tailor they 
employed? As to the carriage and liverics, if 
they were not what they ought to be it was her 
own fault, there was nothing like them in the 
square, and the horses were superb, and the 
coachman and footmen equal to them! “Why 
the devil then should she stop away from 
church?” so exclaimed he in his fervent zeal ; 
it was a waste to have such things all handsome 
and paid for and not to uscthem. These argu- 
ments, and the talents of a remarkably elegant 
young preacher, six feet two, with curly black 
hair and whiskers, a deep voice, linen and 
gloves unspotted, and, as my mother used to 
say, uncommon speaking eyes, were persuasive. 
The organist, too, was first-rate, and so was the 
organ ; and the singing was as much redeemed 
from a how] as voices trained by charity would 
permit. 

My father’s principles, as every good man’s 
should be, were mostly exhibited at home. If 
there were any topic upon which he was more 
eloquent than another, it was upon the spread of 
dissent and revolutionary opinions ; than him- 
self, a more orthodox man could not exist ; for 
he not only believed—or said he did, which is 
the same thing—all that he knew of church 
doctrines, but he stickled no less lustily for 
those he had never read, heard, or thought of. 
His principles were, he said, “ Out-and-out 
High Church ;” this he declared candidly and 
explicity, scorning to evince so much scepticism 
as to ask what they were. This might lead to 
trifling errors in argument ; but such discourse 
rarely arose till after dinner; and as my fa- 
ther’s voice was loud, his manner defying, his 
wine, as I have said, excellent, and his wealth 
beyond dispute, it would have been slicer waste 
to add clearness of logic to the strength of his 
argument. Nothing could be more emphatic 
than his abuse of the low scoundrels who dif- 
fered from him; he prefaced his favourite toasts 
with luminous remarks upon the causes of the 
French Revolution, showing that it was because 
the people had not enough of Church and State 
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that they did away with both, and winding up 
with an anathema upon that nation which it 
would have done the Pope himself good to 
hear. To conclude this part of my just tribute 
to his memory, I ought to mention that he 
never excused himself from personal attendance 
at a charity sermon. It was, he said, the busi- 
ness of the wealthiest of the congregation to 
hold the plate, and he never would give that 
up; he always cast in first his own notes or gold 
as an example to others, for, he observed, he 
thoroughly understood the principle of charity, 
which is, that nobody likes to be outdone. 

Thus was I at first brought up in the midst 
of every possible advantage of precept and ex- 
ample. L remember how, with precocious judg- 
ment, I deplored that so admirable a system 
should ever be broken in upon ; but so it was, 
not from any inhcrent defect, but from purely 
external circumstances. The family increased, 
aud my mother declared, probably from the 
vigow of disposition I acquired, with so much 
instruction, theorctical and practical, that I could 
not be borne in the house any longer. The 
independence of my manners and the skill T 
was daily acquiring took a bent resulting in 
what the unretlecting call mischief. As T have 
heard an enlightened lecturer declare that this 
is an undeniable mark of genius—a curiosity 
and activity of spirit that cannot be too fondly 
encouraged—it is sometimes not easy for me to 
forgive this misappreciation of my qualities. Does 
not the great Shakspeare declare that it is by 
no means uncommon for a son “ to astonish his 
mother?” Mine declared that she wondered 
at me, ten times a day: perhaps she grew tired 
of admiration, “supp’d full of horrors.’ But 
that was her business, and really could have 
nothing to do with my education. 1 feel cer- 
tain of that fact; indeed, both my father and 
mother declared it. ‘No expence had been 
spared ; so there could be no fault on that 
score.” 

However, I was to be sent to school; and, 
as both my parents shrewdly remarked, they 
had at least one consolation, that I must be 
admirably prepared for it—I must be thoroughly 
grounded. In short, my new masters would 
be put to their trumps to know what to do with 
me when it came to an examination. 

The first question was, whether I should be 
scnt to a public or a private school? My father 
was strongly in favour of a public one. When 
I look back upon my past career, I regret my 
mother’s tenderness that prevented the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. It is clear somehow 
that my cducation failed somewhere. This 
was the great question, and this, I imagine, 
must have been decided amiss. My father saw 
with all his manly intellect the advantages of 
forming aristocratic connections. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said my mother=a style 
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of argument which, if she had a fault in speak- 
ing, she was rather too much inclined to adopt 
—look at young Grubson; he has been to 
Eton, hasn’t he? and talks of Lord this, and 
the Marquis of that. I took him an airing in 
the Park on the box of our carriage on the 
strength of it, expecting half the nobility to 
notice him; and, lo and behold! when we 
passed the very young lords he talked most 
about—for I knew them quite well by sight— 
they stared at the equipage, but they took no 
more notice of him, though they looked him 
full in the face, than if my own footman Snooks 
had been on the box.” 

« But our boy has qualities,” began my father. 

“ Fiddle-diddle,” said my mother; “ Lords 
care nothing about qualities.” 

“Wealth,” said my father, scrummelling in his 
breeches’ pocket, and smiling, half contemp- 
tuously, half benignly. 

“When they want to borrow it,” said my 
mother; “and then they settle that with you 

in the City.” 

“They dine here on such occasions some- 
times,” replied my father. 

“And behave like bears when they do,” ob- 
served my mother. “However,” continued she, 
“no doubt we shall be able to buy proper con- 
nections for George Augustus, when we think 
proper to lay out the money; good suppers and 
good wine, and plenty of them, and for the 
matter of that, we could buy up a great foreign 
singer or two for the season, and not let them 
go to any other partics.” 

“Unless His Gracious Majesty or the Pre- 
mier should desire to borrow them,” observed 
my father, catching at the idea; “ foreign sing- 
ers, my dear, are precious expensive articles ; 
but one might make one’s money of them that 
way, by a contract, or a loan, or some such mat- 
ter, in return for the civility.” 

“Or we might have fancy balls, or private 
theatricals even, for there is nothing that wins 
so with people as to let them make fools of 
themselves.” 

“Very true,” said my father, “and that’s a 
cheaper idea.” 

“At all events,” said my mother, “you see 
all that can be had for money when it is 
wanted.” 

“ Like every thing else, my dear,” acquiesced 
my father, with great complacency. 

“« So we necd not think more about that,” 
she observed, “and really, poor dear George 
Augustus, though I must say he’s grown gnite 
a nuisance lately, I couldn’t ”—and here the 
tears came into her eyes—“no, I couldy’t let 

him be put to that horrid fagging that young 
Grubson talks about.” 
“Phat is your want of knowledge of the 
world, my love,” said my father, with a grave 
superiority. Tf you had been more mixed wp 
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with the business of it, you would have known 
that every man’s success depends on submitting 
to whatever his superiors choose to impose upon 
him. And when he gets the upper hand him- 
self, he’s of course entitled to use his inferiors 
in the same way. ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go’ says the Scripture, and that’s 
my maxim too. Foolish people talk about right 
and wrong, and make a fuss, and never get on 
in the world; but if they could only make up 
their minds to put up with every thing when 
they can’t help it, and rather afterwards, when 
they can get anything by it, and never show 
tempers except to those who are bound to bear 


them, they’d gct on to plums, and perhaps to - 


millions. This,” pursued my father, warming 
in his subject, “is no doubt what the wisdom 
of our ancestors thought when it established 
fagging at Eton. I remember when the charity 
boys used to be whipped at the parish bounds 
to impress the place upon their memories; n0 
doubt that was a wise institution ; but all such 
things are passing away—passing away, and 
our national prosperity will go with ’em.” 

“ But young Grubson nearly got his eye 
knocked out,” cried my mother, wiping her 
own eyes and blowing her nose violently, for 
she was too tender-hearted, “ there’s the mark 
to show for it now.” 

“ He would have got on as well with one eye 
as two,” said my father, profoundly, “ keeping 
the moral of the act in his mind; but,” he 
continued, for he saw my mother looked at him 
as she never had looked but once before, and 
that was at an ogre in a pantomime, “I yield 
to you, my love; weakly, no doubt, but T yield 
to you.” 

With this, he rang the bell for another bottle 
of curious port, and ended his evening with that 
and a nap. “ Port,” as he justly observed, 
“was a loyal liquor; the Premier and the Chan- 
cellor got through all their work by drinking 
port.” 

There still remained the task of selection 
among private schools. My father was scrupu- 
lous in weighing their respective advantages, 
the religious and political orthodoxy of the mas- 
ter, the views commanded from the house and 
grounds, the station in society of the referees 
who had sons of their own in the establish- 
ment, and, above all, the vicinity to good stage- 
coach roads. There is no telling how long these 
considerations would have kept my fatherm & 
state of indecision, but for the incident of a bet 
being layed upon ’Change, as to which of two 
merchants should produce, from among his 
clerks, the finest specimen of hand-writing. 
The day was appointed for the trial, the arbiters 
were named, the large text and small text 
and figures were shown, and it came out 
that both the esudidates were the scholars 
of Mr. Smug. 
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“Fine writing,” said my father, “is what 
everybody allows to be the very tip-top of good 
education ; and if Mr. Smug answers in other 
particulars he’s the man.”’ So procuring his 
address, my father and mother drove one fine 
morning, about a dozen miles into the country, 
duly to investigate Mr. Smug’s further qualifi- 
cations. 

The appearance of the house and grounds 
was unexceptionable. The house was a large 
substantial brick edifice, built about 150 years 
ago, but newly pointed and painted. An 
elegant lawn, ornamented and dotted with 
shrubs, covered the gentle rise from the high- 
road, and a carriage drive, broad and tracked 
with wheels, led up to the principal entrance. 
As my mother acutely observed, there was no 
“ Academy” written up in great Ictters fora 
vulgar advertisement, not even a brass plate on 
‘the great gates, with “Mr. Smug” upon it, to 
4ower the style of the establishment, according 
to the method of some schoolmasters who con- 
sult their visitors’ convenience rather than their 
own respectability. Everybody was expected 
to know Mr. Smug’s, and the few who might 
not, could inquire. The house was conspicuous 
enough, and the people in the village were 
always civil to respectable comers. It was the 
Manor House ; not that Mr. Smug wished it to 
be known by such a name. “Manor House 
Academy” would have been his abomination. 
Denmark House, Loughhorough House, Eldon 
House, Prospect House, there was not a by lane 
that did not boast of such, with its title em- 
blazoned in great gold letters on a blue ground, 
like “ Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s Entire.” The 
house was Mr. Smug’s—that was enough. 

The bold flight of steps; the marble paved 
hall opening into a beautiful and well-stocked 
conservatory ; the elegant drawing-room on one 
hand ; the snug study on the other, where were 
books in elegant bindings, and perfectly undis- 
turbed order, were the first parts of the show to 
which we were admitted. I was struck, how- 
ever, with one object in the latter room; 
it was a bundle of cane, each piece long enough 
for four ordinary canes, but bent in the middle 
for tying up, and which appeared to me stock 
enough to whack all the boys in England for 
a twelvemonth. I was mistaken, however ; 
it was Mr. Smug’s quarterly supply. I could 
not help calling my mother’s attention to 
this interesting bundle, by a slight pull of 
the shawl; her maternal eye had seen it be- 
fore, and she was already prepared with her 
indignation. 

“I hope, Mr. Smug, you don’t beat the 
boys,” she began, with a voice tremulous 
with emotion. 

“Why,” said Mr. Smug, smiling in the bland- 
est manner possible, “I am aware there is a 
difference of opinion upon that subject.” 
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“But, but, you do beat them,” said my 
mother, and her colour was perfectly crimson. 

“My young friend,” said Mr. Smug, pray run 
into the play ground for a minute or two, and 
come back when you've seen it, and tell us 
what you think of it—you’re the best judge of 
that, no doubt.” 

I thought this was exceedingly polite, and 
being shown the way, obeyed with a cheerful 
curiosity. 

“And now,” said Mr. Smug, “wecan talk over 
this matter ; in the first place I must request a 
prudent secrecy.”’ 

The promise was given by my mother as 
readily as it was afterwards broken. 

“We should never get on at all,” said Mr. 
Smug, still with the most perfect good-nature, 
“without a little correction.” 

“A little!” cried my mother. 

“Only we who keep large establishments can 
tell, madam,” rejoined he, “ what quantities are 
consumed in them—the meat, the bread, the 
linen, the”. 

« The cancs,” said my mother. 

“Even so,” said Mr. Smug, affecting to sigh, 
but smiling, “still there are boys that would 
almost use that bundle to themselves, in a half 

ear.” 
“ Gracious goodness!” exclaimed my mother, 
perfectly horrified. 

“Listen, listen! my love,” interposed my 
father, who saw that she was about to retreat 
altogether. 

It would have been impossible to do so; Mr. 
Smug was between her and the door, bowing 
and smiling more intenscly than ever. 

“In general, I confess,” he observed, “I 
fear there is no way to deal with the shoots of 
idleness and depravity in the youthful mind, 
unless by vigorous punishment; but where 
that is pretty generally the case in a school, 
some boys may be taught by example. You 
have read, doubtless, Madam, of those kings 
who kept whipping boys for their sons, to be 
punished for the faults which the young princes 
might commit. So that it was seen that faults 
were to be punished, it was justly surmised that 
it could not much signify on whom the punish- 
ment fell. I have no doubt the invention is 
due to some tender queenly mother, whose 
gentle heart would have suffered too keenly 
with her precious offspring.” My mother no 
longer offered to retire. “Britain, as has been 
patriotically, and I may say piously observed— 
for love of one’s country is piety ”—continued 
Mr. Smug, fixing his benevolent gaze full upon 
my father—“ Britain has her merchant princes, 
carrying civilization and Christianity from one 
corner of the world to the other.” My father 
involuntarily bowed, and then drew himself up 
to his full height; he “looked quite noble,” 
my mother said. Mr. Smug continued. “Why 
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should not the offspring of the British mer- 
chant, Sir, possess the privileges which used to 
be accorded to the sons of monarchs ?” 

“ Why, really—” said my father, too much 

tified to continue. 

“ But I shouldn’t like,” observed my mother, 
after a moment’s thought, “any body clse’s boy 
to be”. 

Mr. Smug interposed: “No particular boy, 
certainly no particular boy, madam ; that would 
be an infraction of that cqual justice on which, 
as an Englishman, I may be allowed particularly 
to pride myself; but the system of severity in 
general ” 

“Ah!” exclaimed my mother, assentingly. 

“ By never pressing him on in the classes be- 
yond his strength,” continued the schoolmaster, 
“ never expecting of him what one is not quite 
sure beforehand he can do, punishment in his 
case may be easily avoided.” 

“That appears rational,” she replied, with a 
quiet conscience. 

“A little reasonable severity though,” said 
my father. 

“Now pray, for my sake,” exclaimed she, in 
her most appealing style, “don’t let us spoil 
what has been all scttled so nicely.” 

“One must,” said my father, smiling and 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“To be sure one must,” answered Mr. Smug, 
smiling double and bowing again, “ especially 
when there is such reason to yicld.” 

With that, he offered his arm to my mother; 
and as he really was a handsome man, with 
well-formed features, well-powdered hair, a tall 
genteel figure cased in unexceptionable black, 
my mother accepted the proffered conduct with 
great good humour. 

As they re-entered the hall, I ran in from 
the play-ground on the one side, while Mrs, 
Smug, in a pretty little pony-chaisc, drove up 
to the front door. She had just returned from 
her morning’s drive. While the gentlemen ap- 
proached to receive her, my mother found time 
to pat me on the head and kiss me, with the 
consoling assurance that I was not to be beaten. 
That was all I knew for the nonce; the rest 
was a tale of aftertimes. 

Mrs. Smug was a very pretty woman; she 
had little to say, for she had not reccived any 

great education; but she had female tact in 
manners, and she possessed the splendid art of 
holding her tongue. Morcover, she had the 
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thorough Smug smile, as if she had learned it 
hourly trom her husband ; and she was dressed 
in a style of unprcetending, but not inexpensive 
elegance, which one woman always appreciates 
in another, and which my mother’s manner in 
replying to her address immediately confessed. 
It was her task to show the bed-rooms— 
“dormitorics” was not then the word—and 
really so numerous an assemblage of very 
white counterpanes and hangings in rooms per- 
fectly clean, lofty, and airy, must have glad- 
dened the heart of any one who had the least 
of the housewife about her. The boys’ dining- 
room was in the house at that time; a new 
building was afterwards provided for the ac- 
commodation, of course, of the boys, and an 
additional yearly charge was then made in 
consequence. The school-room was detached. 
It had been a stable, but the stables of the 
nobility and gentry are built with so humane 
an attention to air, loftiness, the hcalth of the 
precious animals confided to them, that Mr. 
Smug was quite justified in thinking them 
superior to the average of human habitations. 
On our entering the school-room, the most 
perfect silence instantly prevailed. There was, 
as Mr. Smug showed us, a sufficient allowance 
of genteel masters—five or six to the hundred 
boys; each boy had a separate desk, and he 
took pains to supcrintend the whole, especially 
in the writing. The play-ground, the infirm- 
ary, in a scparate building, were all duly ex- 
hibited. Then came a ramble through Mrs. 
Smug’s own particular gardens and shrubbery, 
tastefully laid out; where, as Mr. Smug justly 
observed, “the mind overstretched with study 
might cheerfully unbend,” and then we re- 
turned to lunch. Of this meal, we were really 
all good judges, and as we all pronounced it 
excellent, we took leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smug, with the assurance that at the quarter- 
day I was to return as a pupil. “References, 
Sir !” said Mr. Smug, as my father bethought 
him of offering them. “ References from Mr. 
Bagges! Do you think, Sir, I wish to inquire 
the character of the Bank of England? 
“That is as sensible a man as ever I met in 
my life,” said my father, as he fixed himself in 
his comer of the carriage. “And a genteel 
person, too,” said my mother. “This will do 
capitally, will it not, George?” I said nothing, 
for I did not like school at all; but it was ev- 
dently settled. 
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Soctery, in this our very verdant isle, is grown 
so old as to exhibit sume palpable signs of de- 
crepitude and infirmity. In her attempts at 
progress she Icans, poor old body! upon civili- 
zation, who, although in most respects an ex- 
cellent guide, isa little hasty and inconsiderate, 
and thereby apt to make false steps, and at 
times to lead her too-confiding charge, under 
chimeyrical pretences, into wrong paths, which 
terminate in disagrecakle conclusions, and 
create a good deal of unnecessary fatigue. If, 
in the course of these delusive wanderings, the 
aged dame should venture to take an exception 
—should “hint a fault, or hesitate dislike’— 
civilization says “Come along! it’s all right!” 
—drags her on through the dirt,—and diverts 
her attention from the worn and wasted condi- 
tion of her lower members, by a few artful com- 
pliments on the abiding beauty and clegance 
of her head and features. Thus cajoled and 
thus impelled, the old lady continues to hobble 
on from day to day, suffering much, aud com- 


plaining less than might be expected. Lean- 
looked prophets do croak of her dissolution— 
but she persists in keeping up something of a 
heart, and even has her sanguine moments, 
during which she indulges the fancy that she 
shall yet somchow derive from the future a 
fresh infusion of youth and vigour ;—and so 
she may, when her guide, profiting by the ex- 
perience of past mistakes, shall cease from 
playing her such pranks; that is to say, in 
other words, when civilization shall become 
more civilized. 

In the meanwhile—and to discourse less 
metaphorically of the matter—the existence of 
many evils in our social system being admitted, 
it is a fitting task for those who are not ashamed 
of philanthropy, to point out what they are, 
where they are, and how they may possibly 
cease to be. Start not, sensitive reader! I 
am not purposing to drag thee, with thy feel- 
ings of “I'd rather not!” into that enormous 
field of tares, called politics, nor yct into that 
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enormous field of poppies, called ethics. No— 
my intents are charitable in ¢wo ways; for they 
respect thy patience, while they meditate the 
country’s good; and so, I am content to take 
a single grievance for my subject—and this the 
rather, as it is a grievance of quite sufticient 
magnitude for the mind’s engagement at one 
sitting. It is an evil which attects the whole 
constitution of our retail commerce, multiplics 
bankruptcies, and in its consequences reduces 
to semi-starvation large numbers of industrious 
artizans and mechanics. 

The custom of denoting the prices of goods 
exposed for sale in shop-windows, by means of 
tickets affixed, is of many years’ growth, but 
of comparatively recent enormity. In the days 
of our fathers, and in our own very carly days, 
when merit and modesty held a closcr associa- 
tion than at present, the salesman was satisfied 
to place samples of his goods in the windows of 
his shop, and there to let them speak for them- 
selves by their form, texture, and other visible 
properties. A good article, at a fair price, was 
the rule and habit of his dealing. He did not 
make protestations of incomparable cheapness ; 
he did not tempt you with things uncommonly 
low—things with a showy face, and a bad con- 
stitution. In those days there were no mock 
beavers at four-and-nine—no linen shirts at 
six-and-three—no Saxony dress coats at two- 
thirteen. Good faith prevailed between vendor 
and purchaser, and affairs went on pretty com- 
fortably. This wholesome and healthy state of 
trade, however, was too good to last. Spots 
began to appear on the surface—incipient indi- 
cations of something wrong. Here and there 
a tradesman, discontented with the amount of 
custom falling to his share, and anxious to push 
his business into brisker circulation, took to 
underselling his brethren, and gave intelligible 
hints of his design, by means of certain bits of 
paper or pastchoard, attached to his commodi- 
ties, and expressing the prices at which he would 

art with them. At first the innovation met 
with little favour: the supplanting spirit which 
seemed to have given it birth, was doubtless 
thought discreditable. The shops in which it 
was practised were of the meaner ordcr, and 
wore something like an air of being ashamed 
of themselves. By degrees, however, the in- 
fluence of bad example, and the love of experi- 
ment, gave extension to the evil. The spots 
jnereased in number and size—the eruption 
was manifestly spreading, and its existence be- 
came particularly apparent among the linen- 
drapers. The development of the mischief was 
promoted by that very unhealthy stimulant, the 
pressure of taxation. The attempts of the 
honest and conscientious tradesman to stand 
unlabelled and unticketed, grew fainter and 
more unavailing, till at length the infection was 
submitted to, right and left ;—and now, you 
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shall walk from Piccadilly to Whitechapel, and 
not find one shop in twenty where the plague 
is absent—where the leprosy is not ;—and the 
like may be said as to the condition of retail 
trade all over the country. 

Of the various effects which have sprung out 
of this great and grievous change, no adequate 
description can be given within a short com- 
pass; but a few sketchy details may be here 
attempted. If sellers are to live, profits must 
be had; but, amidst the decline and fall of 
prices, when men are fighting one another with 
figures, how are profits to be maintained? 
They are not maintained—they are miserably 
abridged—and, to prevent their downright an- 
nihilation, much ingenuity and many expedients 
are rendered indispensable. Articles expressly 
suited to the game of reduction must be got 
up. Goods must cease’to be good, lest prices 
should cease to pay. As the money scale 
graduates downwards, so the shades of quality 
must descend, through every degree of deterio- 
ration, through every step of inferiority. As 
nobody is attracted, however, by things which 
are at once bad and bad-looking, there arises 8 
further necessity, that which calls forth all the 
arts of seeming into active operation. It often 
happens that men, in order to go on, must 
scem virtuous: in like manncr, articles to g0 
off, must seem good. A pleasing exterior, a 
specious appearance, is on no account to be 
wanting, how littlc soever the flattering promise 
may be confirmed by the sequel. As a natu 
consequence of this system, we have hats that 
make us ashamed of their company after the 
first shower—shoes that gape, long before they 
have had much exercise—coats that part with 
their buttons as easily as a gentleman dismisses 
a slight acquaintance—and_ watches that do 90 
go, as never to deviate into time. In articles 
of luxury, as well as in those professing utility, 
the same kind of issue takes place. You are 
a luxurious man, for instance, with a shallow 
pocket ;—it is a cold, clear day, and you fancy 
acigar. Your eycis caught by a smart, florid- 
looking shop, where many elegant convolutious 
of the fragrant weed are displayed in compact 


bundles, each surmounted by a pink ticket, of 


very curious scissor-ship. ‘The prices marked 
are of exemplary moderation ; and your choice, 
partly determined by the state of your finances, 
falls on a lot quoted as low as sixpence-half- 
penny a dozen. The name they bear is one 
which you never heard of before, but it “ reads 
well” ‘on the ticket, and the cigars, though 
rather small, have a nice glossy smoothness, 
and are well barrelled out towards the middle; 
and, in short, you buy a dozen. Amived at 
home—for you scorn to smoke in the streets 
you proceed to make trial of your bargain. 
Ignition is accomplished—you set your lips to 
work —“a strange invisible odour hits the 
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sense”—an odour coarse, acrid, and totally un- 
like that of any cigar you ever nosed in lobby, 
saloon, steam-boat, or elsewhere. With a wry 
face, and a resolution to know the worst, you 
cut the thing open, and unravel its interior. 
Of what does it consist? It is not tobacco—it 
is not dock leaf—it is not cabbage—no, it is 
coloured paper—and you, the purchaser, are 
“done brown.” 

In that simpler and sounder state of trade 
which preceded the ticket system, the relations 
between price and quality were such as to 
admit of being understood and borne in mind 
by any person of average common-sense. Now, 
on the contrary, allis complexity and confusion. 
London is one vast Cheapside, where every 
thing cries “Come, buy me!” The shop- 
windows present an outspread chaos of figures, 
and look like arithmetical puzzles—being, of a 
‘truth, the wonder of little boys, and the despair 
of older heads. The man who meditates an 
outlay, and attempts the comparison of preten- 
sions to his favour, is like a ship tossed about on 
the ocean without rudder or compass. The 
waves of doubt and conjecture allow him no 
rest; and fears of bumping upon the latent 
rocks of roguery haunt his imagination. “To 
buy, or not to buy,” becomes a question almost 
as perplexing to him as that which held in sus- 
pense the mind of Hamlet. He wanders up 
and down, wearied, worried, bewildered, while 
a sort of contested election goes on in his brain, 
to be decided in an inverse ratio,—that is, in 
favour of the candidate who can finally show the 
lowest figures ;—and happy is he (the man of 
perplexity) if, when he has at length purchased 
that which appears to be what he wanted, he 
be not doomed afterwards to make the un- 
pleasant discovery that the money was worth 
the article—and considerably more. Where 
tradesmen are honest (and Englishmen happily 
are not yet so changed, but that honesty still 
characterizes the majority of dealers), there is 
less of injury than of inconvenience occasioned 
to the buyer by these embarrassments, since his 
faltering judgment can in the end be guided 
to a right choice by the vendor himself; neither 
is it to be denied that purchasers are in the 
long run gainers, and that to a most undue 
extent, by the prevailing competition. It is 
obvious, however, that the facilities towards 
fraud, as well as the temptations to it, are 
greatly multiplied by all this imtricacy; and 
that ticketry and trickery may be readily made 
to go hand-in-hand, when he who keeps a 
counter does not at the same time maintain a 
conscience. Then it is, that to get experience, 
is to be let down from expectation; then it is, 
that price and value are cunningly divorced, 
and the term cheapness, losing its fair meaning, 
comes to signify nothing hut abstract humility 
of demand; then it is, that yon may chance 
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to buy, under the name of Yorkshire cloth, 
an ingenious intertexture of dirt and pig’s- 
hair! Of the tickets that introduce to 
such results, what shall we say? They are 
tickets of admission to the pit of disap- 
pointment, and cause the public to feel in- 
dignantly that their money ought to be re- 
turned. 

To the retailers themselves, the consequences 
of this state of affairs are fraught with evil. 
Competition, no longer a candid and wholesome 
emulation, wears the sterner face and harder 
heart of opposition. Business is carried on 
upon principles of attack and defence; and 
neighbours go to work to knock one another 
down in the battle of prices. War rages on all 
sides; while every artifice of strategy is brought 
into play. Some throw their long shots by 
means of newspaper advertisements, and make 
tickets their musketry and small-arms; others 
double-charge their tickets with the word only, 
which does great execution. Then there are 
the “tremendous sacrifice” people, who do 
everything under prime cost, and, somehow, live 
by the loss, but, in doing so, prevent others from 
living. All this, and a great deal more besides, 
resolves itself in the main into a contest of 
capital—a trial of the relative stamina of 
purses. The man who has least money, lets 
his profits ooze away from him by degrees, till, 
after exhausting every resource, he is compelled 
to resign at once both strife and shop. He has 
arrayed his last figures; in his business he 
could go no lower; how much lower he may 
afterwards descend in the social scale, under 
the effects of his mortification and impoverish- 
ment, it were too painfully curious to consider. 
A competition that produces such results is 
surely mischievous and absurd. To what can 
it be likened? It is the suicidal pig, attempt- 
ing to swim, and cutting its own throat by its 
ill-directed struggles. In the present condition 
of trade, the even flow and distribution of 
public patronage is disturbed and broken up; 
large and ostentatious establishments are en- 
couraged, to the neglect and ruin of small 
ones ; some persons are driven intothe Gazette, 
that others may drive their carriages ; and thus 
a species of monopoly springs out of the very 
excess of competition. 

The most injurious, oppressive, and deplor- 
able of the results connected with this mistaken 
system remains to be touched upon. I allude 
to the way in which it affects the interests and 
condition of those beings on whose labour and 
industry the transactions of trade are based. 
While the race of rivalry is stripping the shop- 
keeper of his profits, it is taking the bread 
away from the mouth of the mechanic. The 
former, with that self-preference to which he is 
subject in common with all mankind, is some- 
what more solicitous to retain his own profits 
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than to uphold his workman’s wages; and 
when he finds that both must give way, he 
insists, with a determination, alas! but too 
natural, that wages should take the precedence 
in the descent of the scale. To what depths of 
misery and degradation that descent has by this 
time brought the journeyman and artizan of 
every denomination, needs only to be hinted at, 
since the sad details are a part of men’s daily 
reading and discourse. In most cases, the 
current rates of payment are such as to move 
surprise and pity at their inadequacy to the 
living wants of the unhappy beings who can 
but submit to them; while the sufferings of 
overwrought and spirit-broken women have 
an affecting prominence in the claims on our 
sympathy. To the miscrics of the poor shirt- 
makers the press has lent a voice that has per- 
vaded universal England—and that voice must 
have found an echo in every heart. These, and 
the whole train of similar calamities, though 
doubtless not produced without a variety of 
concurrent causes, owe much of their aggrava- 
tion to the source which I have been endeavour- 
ing briefly to examine and expose. 

The most inveterate hunters after cheap 
commodities can hardly fail, on cool reflection, 
to acknowledge themselves wrong in giving 
countenance and support to such a system as 
this. It demoralizes to no small extent the 
trading community—destroys the fecling of 
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fraternity among them—and causes the injury 
or ruin of many, for the aggrandizement of a 
few. With a strange inconsistency, it facilitates 
frauds upon the public, and it necessitates 
sacrifices to them; while, in demonstration of 
its folly, the sacrifices greatly outweigh the 
frauds. It operates, moreover, as a fearful 
instrument of depression upon those who have 
had no share in its creation, and are least able 
to defend themsclves against its effects—upon 
those very persons, namely, to whose poorly- 
prized but invaluable hands most of the innu- 
merable objects of sale owe their form and 
fabric. It comprises, in short, in its mischievous 
totality of error, one of those false steps which 
Socicty has been induced to take, and should 
by all means scck to retrieve. Let the public 
look to it—lIct them sct their faces against all 
dead bargains, professed or positive, nominal or 
real, and do all in their power towards inducing 
arcturn to the sound old principle of dealing, 
a good article for a fair price, neither more nor 
less. As for the direct practitioners of the 
system themsclves—the labelling classes, as they 
may be designated—it is impossible to be too 
earnest in dissuading them from a course by 
which their own interests, and those of justice 
and humanity, are alike danmificd ;—it is im- 
possible to say to them too emphatically or too 
beseechingly, “Tradesmen, withdraw your 
tickets !”” 


G. D. 


SORROW NOT, BUT PRAY! 


1 
Sorrow not, but pray !—Why ever grieving 
When the things we love and cherish fade ? 
Rather joy we over spirits leaving 
Earth for heaven !—Never should a shade 
Dim the glory-gleam, 
Chasing off life’s dream 
From a soul whose peace with Heaven is made ! 


ne 
O then sorrow not for those departed 
To the Infinite of life and day ! 
Never more shall they be weary-hearted, 
But shall joy in Heaven’s rest alway ! 


Prayer from above, 
Bringeth peace and love ; : 
Grief is earth-born :—Sorrow not, but pray: 


ui. 
Look thou down upon our earthly dwelling ; 
Thou, inhabiting the azure sky: 
Let thy glory’s light from heaven welling 
With the dove of peace around us fly : 
‘Till the world has known 
Love of Thee alone ; . 
Banished wrong ; and learnt the way to die! 


c.H.W. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS; OR, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY MRS. POSTANS. 






None of us value very highly that which falls im- 
mediately within our powers of possession ; a fact so 
well proved by the experiences both of others and of 
ourselves, that to enlarge upon it would be as unne- 
cessary as to insist upon the strength of Hercules, or 
on any other piece of dulness, not to be tolerated in 
these days of quick thought and rapid comprehen- 
sion. The fact, however ise its force; and it would 
perhaps for ever have prevented my visit to the Gar- 
dens of the Zoological Society, as well as to many 
other curious, beautiful, and interesting spots about 
our great Metropolis, had not two incidents occurred, 
trifling enough in themselves, yet sufficient to ba- 
lance the matter, and which sent me forth to the 
Regent’s Park with as much zest as I have felt in 


wandering over the theatres of Syracuse, Pompeii, 
and other localities of a similar kind, common enough 
in their day, but to which antiquity and ruin have now 
given a value which renders every broken stone and 
tangling weed attractive. But why is it, one may 
ask, that we modern travellers find more charms in 
such spots as these are, in their decay, than even the 
subjects of Dionysius and the effeminate Pompeians 
did during their flourishing days of use and order? 
It arises simply from the power and value of imagina- 
tion, which leaves common-place a long way off, and 
comes to our aid, gracefully and unrestrained, re- 
peopling by its magic influence those old, stained, 
and crumbling stones with a brilliant, eager crowd, 
by casting rich sunbeams over the dark tangling ver- 
dure, and by changing the warblings of the song 
birds to the roar of the baited lion and the shouts of 
the barbaric multitude. Half the delights of traveb 
depend, then, on this power ; but could we apply the 
same fascinating medium a little more at home, suf- 
fering it to illumine the everyday doings of life, our 
simple pleasures would, I think, be very materially 
increased, and our general intelligence considerably 
improved. But to my incidents. 

A visit, a few days since, to the National Gallery, 
and a study of the quaint portraits of the illustrious. 
Hogarth and his canine favourite, induced me to 
ponder long on the remarkable resemblance that ex- 
ists between men and animals generally, not only in 
the lineaments which externally distinguish man from 
his fellow, but also on the various qualities and cha- 
racteristics which, considering that the biped is in an 
educated, and the quadruped in a nati condition, 
astonishes one the more at the distinctive peculiarities 
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of the latter, as well as induces one to question very 
much whether the term “‘irrational’’ would long ap- 
ply, if animals were thoroughly educated in all their 
intelligences, while the horse of the Bedouin, who is 
to him as his child, and the dog of the Englishman, 
who proves sometimes his sole companion, are, as 
being somewhat in advance of their quadruped neigh- 
bours, instances in proof, that it is not always just, 
when we wish to express a man’s evil qualities, to give 
him the soubriquet of an animal who may be really 
his superior ; and it is better, therefore, if compari- 
sons must be made, to say, “‘as wise as a serpent,” 
or “as brave as a lion,” in preference to “ as obsti- 
nate as a mule,” or “as stupid as an owl.” 

It has been observed that every human being has a 
certain cast of countenance which connects him with 
the animal world; an idea amusingly followed out 
by the French in their pictures of animals painted by 
themselves, and perhaps the likeness extends farther 
than to mere countenance. The truth is, however, we 
have little occasion to study the habits of the animal 
world, and little opportunity for remarking very in- 
timately on the character of our fellows ; as, for in- 
stance, we may know a friend for years, and believe 
that every motive of his every action, is as well dis- 
cerned by us, as it could possibly be traced by him- 
self; and yet even at the last, the occurrence of a 
most common incident, a trifle in its way, and the 
man seems changed ; for the key of his whole life is 
given to us, and we find a thousand matters explained 
very differently indeed to what we had translated 
them during the period of our supposed experience. 

Thus we see, for instance, the active and prosper- 
ous man of business, with his office in the City, and 
his splendid mansion, near a favourite railway station}; 
we see him earnest in his vocation, hospitable in his 
house, attentive to his clients, respectful to his supe- 
riors ; but we may not be near, when, in the spirit of 
the first ‘“Scrooge,’’ he presses hard work on his toil- 
worn clerks; or, for some inadvertence, deducts the 
amount of a Sunday’s meal from their poor pittance. 
One may not see, in the eye that sparkles brighter 
than his own Burgundy, the lurking hope of so en- 
trapping the honoured guest at his right hand, that 
he must yet remain his debtor at heavy usury. 
One may not see in the quiet but graceful bow, aught 
of the spirit that yearns for power; and when pos- 
sessed of it, teaches the sufferer to learn how little 
real sympathy rich men feel for the deep agonies of 
hopeless poverty, and the hardness of the struggle 
which the sinking man makes against the pressure of 
life’s necessities, with the contumely of those who 
cease to be his friends, and the general opinion, which 
links so easily together the ideas of unworthiness and 
an empty purse. Years may elapse, and all this re- 
mains hidden from our sight ; but an accident reveals 
it all, and then we talk of the fox-like craftiness the 
man employed to secure his prey, and how, with the 
fascination of the snake, he had drawn it within his 

‘asp. 

Tews with a series of such thoughts as these that 
I amused myself by a fancied comparison between 
men and animals, after an attentive study of Hogarth’s 
portraits; and, in such a mood, I was readily enter- 
tained by the idea of a friend, who told me that he 
had been much disturbed of late by the matinal howl- 
ing of a dog beneath his window, but that he had be- 
come reconciled to the matter, having discovered that 


the creature was simply endeavouring to cry “water 
cresses,” in the hope of bettering his condition, and 
bringing it on an equality with that of the old woman 
who occasionally threw him a crust, as she passed along 
the street in her vocation. The notion had a certain od- 
dity about it; and as I have seen Parisian dogs play 
the part of postmen most efficiently throughout the 
apartinents of a hotel, as well as of market-carriers, 
I was entertained with the idea of what positions the 
canine race might really take in the streets of London 
were their instincts fully educated ; and how far they 
might become actors in the drama of life, as well as 
on the boards of Punch’s Theatre. Such were the 
incidents which, trifling as they are, induced me to 
visit the Zoological Gardens, where I found infinitely 
more entertainment than I believed it capable of af- 
fording to any but a professed naturalist. 

It has long been said, but I think with more seve- 
rity than truth, that London, of all the modern cities 
of the world, is the most deficient in the means of 
amusement and refreshment for the people ; and the 
Boulevards and ramparts of continental cities, with 
their planted suburbs, are always contrasted with the 
murky outlets of our own metropolis; while the 
boasted charms of long avenues of formal trees, are 
very triumphantly quoted in comparison with rg- 
and-bottle shops, and signs of the black doll. 

The evil of our suburbs is undeniable, for town now 
joins to city, city again to village; and London, 


‘ spreading forth her arms on every side, seems as if 


she would clasp in the whole world, and extend her 
commerce over every portion of the earth. The forest 
of the RiverThames now forms our finest timber, and 
the chimneys of our manufactories seem more nume- 
rous than the spires of our village-churches. No 
man now needs sword and pistol to guard bim over 
Hounslow Heath ; but with a day ticket in his hand, 
he dines at Birmingham, and sups in Fleet-stret. 
The result of all this must be a spreading out of owt 
suburbs upon the fields and meadows of Merry Eng- 
land, a darker atmosphere, and less holiday-making, 
for the people ; but yet, if they would only go forth 
and look about them, according to their seve 
means, something would be found in recompense, aud) 
at least, better health might be acquited, which itsel 
would engender a disposition to be pleased, with what 
English smoke, steam-engines, and tal) chimneys 
have left us of the picturesque. 

Among these scenes, the Zoological Gardens areat 
once the most charming, and the most instructive; for 
there is matter of fact, and matter of imagination also; 
there is a climate with which, in a fine summer day, 
few can compare, and a surrounding scene full of in 
terest and beauty. : 

The Park itself, with its bright green rerdure, rich 
foliage, distant mansions, and sportive groups 
happy children, is alone a scene calculated to affords 
real sense of happiness to every well-constituted mind; 
whilst the neatly-kept parterre of the Gardens, with 
its blooming “exotics and choice hedge-flowers, 
breathing forth their sweetness side by side, occupies 
the memory with pleasant thoughts of the quiet 
homes of rustic England, while it also bears the min 
to those foreign climes, which are the natural dwell- 
ing-places of the strange and curious animals that 
here surround us. 

Thad no sooner entered the Zoological Gardens, 
than I imagined myself not looking on a strange ay 
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rare collection in Natural History, but as paying a 
series of visits to friends with whom I had been fami- 
liar in other climes; and although my acquaintances 
were, in fact, but individuals of the same class, I 
found amusement in fancying that it was not so, but 
that the occupants of the Gardens were really the 
creatures whom I had known in olden times and dis- 
tant lands. As such I would beg to introduce a few 
of them to the reader, who may not be ill pleased 
when he next visits the Gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety, to carry in his memory some slight sketches of 
the foreign regions of whose natural history these fine 
creatures form the most interesting specimens. 

The first friends I met with were the ostriches, 
whom I last seemed to have left at Cairo, but a short 
time since, whither they had been brought from 
Arabia, at the bidding of Clot Bey, the physician of 
the Pasha. Here they had bright green-sward be- 
neath their feet—there, a hard sandy court-yard ; but 
they seem happy enough as they are, and to like the 
Swiss cottages nearly as well as the tombs of the 
Sultans. They have lost the wide desert with its 
wondrous canopy of brilliant light, and exchanged 
the picturesque crowds of the Eastern city, with its 
domes, minarets, tombs, dancing-girls, and priests, 
its fountains and its story-tellers, its necromancers, 
and its Pashas, for the fair open scenes of England, 
the curiosity of her smiling, bright-eyed children, and 
the interest of those to whom the East is still as a 
land of promise; but the creature yet put forth its 
long neck, and greeted one with a boldness which 
showed that in a land of mercy the ostrich even did 
not seek to hide his head, lest the stronger should be 
his oppressor ; and yet was he wrong, that silly bird, 
for as in the East, so with us, they who are solitary 
and weak in friends, interest, and purse, are liable to 
be hunted down, by the strong in all, even as the 
poor ostrich on the desert plains of far Arabia. 

The next odd bird that caught my view was a par- 
ticularly old friend, and favourite companion of mine, 
the spoonbill, as he is called, of Cutch ; and I felt a 
warm interest for the creature, notwithstanding his 
long legs, unity of colour, and apathetic counte- 
nance, when I remembered how often I had sat 
at my tent door, when heat prevented any oc- 
cupation of my time, and watched the spoonbill 

dling on the pool, shaded by a thick Banian 
tree, in search of food, and how I have heard of his 
making a rare and excellent curry, but never allowing 
him to be destroyed, because he seemed so calm and 
placid, and life so pleasant to him, passingit, how- 
ever, in solitude, but forthe Brahmin, who came down to 
bathe and pray by the edge of the pool under his sacred 
tree, yet disturbed nought about it that had life, and 
but for the traveller, who filled his gourd, bathed his 
swelled feet, and calmly went on his way. The 
spoonbill makes a good item in an Indian landscape, 
too, and should, for this reason, if for none other, be 
spared by the sportsman ; for, in the noontide heat, 
when the buffaloes are plunged into the rivers, the 
camels resting from their toil at the oil mills, the vil- 
lagers sleeping on their cots, and the birds silent in 
the trees, the spoonbills paddle about the pools, and 
give an agreeable idea of life to the landscape, their 
white figures throwing a bright reflection on the 
waters, and contrasting well with the rich greens 
- the Banian and Peepul trees that may surround 
them. 
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Passing by the house of my friend the spoonbill, 
the finest head in the animal creation, that of the 
Bactrian camel, was put forth in greeting; but the 
pleasures of memory connected with his family 
were of a very mixed description. With the sight of: 
the camel come back tous all the stirring interestsof the 
ancient world; we see the cities of tents on the plains 
of Arabia, with the Patriarchs at their doors, and the 
daughters of Israel returning from the wells, each 
bearing gracefully on her brow the beautifully-formed 
water-vessel of potter’s earth ; we hear the tinkling 
of their bracelets, anclets, and ear-rings as they pass, 
and the rich-toned voices which harmonize together 
in praise of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob ; we see the servant setting forth to seek a wife 
for Isaac, and the weary camels kneeling at the well, 
their rich saddles laid aside under the shading tree, 
and the beautiful Rebekah returning with her hand- 
maids mounted in Kajavahs, and led by the servants 
of the Patriarch. 

The camel of the present day is nothing changed 
in his uses, from that which rendered him valuable 
in the East three thousand years since ; with a bridle 
through his nose, a rich saddle, and gorgeous trap- 
pings, he is still the bearer of the wealthy traveller 
im quest of pleasure or of business. With a covered 
Kajavah he is led forward, carrying the beauties of 
the harem, when compelled to fly their country, or 
changing their place of residence ; fleet of foot, and 
much enduring, the courier mounts him and speeds 
over the Eastern plains, bearing dispatches of great 
moment to the several petty states ever in turbulence 
and excitement. Laden with baggage, the pilgrim 
or the merchant leads him through the narrow moun- 
tain pass, from the plains of Central Asia to the 


- ‘crowded Indian citics, suffering him to feed by the 


way upon the thorny bushes of the desert, and sup- 
plying him with water at the distant wells, which he 
gains, perhaps, at the end of every third day’s jour- 
ney ; and so, with a band of beads around his neck, 
to guard him from the evil eye, the weary beast ° 
moves on, resting at night upon bended knees, with 
his long neck stretched out upon the ground, or 
dropping upon the sands, to feed with his carcase the 
Toate crow, or the pariah of a neighbouring vil- 
lage. Then, again, let us rest by the shaded well, 
whose stream flows brightly forth in well-bricked 
channels to water the field of young and early crops ; 
the useful camel is there also, his eyes blindfolded, 
and his yoke fastened to the wheel; he turns the 
oil-mill, and draws forward the heavy plough, treads 
out the grain, and is harnessed to the gun-carriages 
on parade. Such are the uses of this most valuable 
creature in the East ; but he hath his means of annoy- 
ances as well. While laden, his groans and roars at 
early dawn defy all rest; he will not kneel without 
remonstrance ; and the evil odour of his breath taints 
the neighbouring atmosphere most offensively ; when 
young, he is unsteady, vicious, and difficult to manage; 
im crossing streams under great heat he lies down, 
careless of his burthen; browzes on the young buds 
of trees ; and loiters among jungle, as if purposely to 
alarm one’s horse, and give one a broken limb. The 
Moslem Priests breed and cherish them, in honour 
of the White Camel, which so well served Mahomet 
in his adversities; and their milk is used in great 
quantities by the people generally, by whom it is 
esteemed a valuable delicacy. 
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The lions seemed out of appetite when I dropped 
in, just at their dinner-time; and they evidently 
wanted the free exercise and excitement of seeking 
their own meals, just as the rich man, sure of his 
three courses and dessert, longs for the appetite of 
the starving beggar-boy to give them zest. When 
last I knew aught of the lion class, it was while es- 
saying to sleep in a tent on the summit of Girnar, a 
sacred mount in Western India, among the forests of 
which the lions passed the night in prowling about in 
quest of prey, making the rocks echo with their roars; 
and at early dawn, ere the mists had rolled away be- 
fore the rising sun, a noble beast might often be de- 
scried stealing away among the thick underwood to 
his distant and sheltered lair, until the twilight hour 
should warn him forth again in search of food. 
Like the free and warlike savage of the Far West, 
the lion, as king in the vast solitude of nature, has 
a dignity of bearing that he loses wholly when 
surrounded by civilization. The Indian of Lake 
Huron, who has mingled with white men, loses his 
distinguishing characteristics of peer and un- 
daunted independence, which stamps on him, savage 
as he is, a certain noble bearing unequalled in the 
world; and the lion, who has been trammelled and 
confined, and forgotten the art of war, has no longer 
the flashing eye, firm step, sleek skin, and animal 
grandeur of expression which marks him as lord of 
the mighty forests of the East. 

The hunting leopards, those most bacchanalian and 
handsome creatures, next attracted me to remember 
where last I had seen them in my travels. It was on 
one of the richest slopes in the beautiful country of 
the Deckan, on a merry hunting-party, in the pre- 
sence of a bright group of high-couraged ladies and 


ardent sportsmen. The leopards were brought to the: 


ground, blindfolded, in a cart, when the deer being re- 
leased, the bandages were taken from the leopards’ 
eyes, and they bounded in a moment on the green- 
sward, when came the interest of the sport. Not 
springing immediately on its prey, the leopard 
crouched, cat-like, to the ground, its bright eyes 
glancing like balls of fire upon the hapless and un- 
suspicious deer. It rose and bounded forward ; then 
crouched again, striking the ground violently with its 
tail, and twisting its long and glossy body into the 
most graceful forms; suddenly it rose—the leap was 
made—the deer perceived her enemy, and bounded 
through the flowery brushwood; the leopard swiftly 
followed—a sharp cry was heard, and soon the keeper 
re-appeared, leading back the triumphant hunter, fol- 
lowed by a servant bearing the body of the deer, and 
a bard reciting praises in honour of the bravery of 
the leopard and of its ancestors, none of whom, he 
averred, were ever known to lose their prey. The 
sport was exciting, and the scene beautiful, while the 
chief interest, of course, consisted in secing the crea- 
ture in its natural condition, as when employed in the 
supply of its necessities. The Princes of India use 
hunting leopards somewhat as civilised men occa- 
sionally do each other, making the self-interest of 
dangerous agents minister to the advantages or 
requirements of themselves, as Cagliostro used the 
Cardinal in the famous affair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace; and as Richelieu used every man who had 
ability or courage for his hand, no matter how dan- 
gerous that tool might be; giving bribes to pacify 
his agent when excited by disappointment, as the 
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keeper feeds the leopard, if unsuccessful in his sport ; 
while, when threatening danger, the dagger rid the 
Prince of his tool as easily as the rifle stretches 
upon the earth the trained hunter of the Eastern 
Despot. 

Turning back, I could not pass, without notice, 
the wild ass; a creature I had known so well in 
Cutch, both in morning rides, during the cold wea- 
ther, along the edge of the vast Salt Plain of the 
Runn, and also in the camp, where one of the spe- 
cies, which had been taken by an officer of our regi- 
ment, and become, comparatively speaking, tame, took 
a strange delight in cantering after the carriages dur- 
ing our evening drives, and affectionately pushing 
his nose under the elbow of the driver in kindly re- 
cognition. The ancients tell us that wild asses were 
used to draw the chariots of war, but from what I 
have ever heard and seen of them in the East, the de- 
scription given of them by the Man of Uz seems more 
applicable than that of Herodotus, “ Who hath sent 
out the wild ass free, or who hath loosed the bands 
of the wild ass. Whose house I have made the 
wilderness, and the barren land his dwelling. He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the crying of the-driver.” The wild ass, as I 
have secn him in Cutch, is a peculiarly untameable 
creature, galloping over the desert as the wild horse 
does over the prairies, in troops, and distancing the 
flectest horseman. The meek-looking creature in 
the Zoological Gardens bears little the aspect of 
this character or disposition ; but his position is so 
peculiarly unnatural, that little idea can be formed 
of the animal, whose pasture is the mountain range, 
and who filleth the morning breeze with the thunder 
of his nostrils. 

Crossing the bright sward, and passing through 
the tunnel, I saw another acquaintance, in one of the 
prettiest animals in the Gardens—the goat of Cash- 
mere, a white, silky, mild-looking creature, whose 
appearance is associated with some of the most 
interesting reminiscences of the East ; for it is iden- 
tified at once with the Mountains of Affghanistan 
and its shepherd tribes, with the lovely Vale of Cash- 
mere—whither the travelling merchant has brought 
it for the sale of its wool—and with the fair streams 
of that lovely land, in which it slakes its thirst, and 
which reflects at once its own image, and that of the 
beautiful damsels, whose fame is greater than that of 
all the daughters of the earth, as well as of the soft and 
valued shawls, which become objects of interest and 
jealousy in every harem of the East, adorning the 
brows of kings, and encircling the waist of beauty. 
Had he but a languge comprehensible by man, how 
many stirring tales might this Cashmere goat tell 
of the struggles between Affghan Princes in the 
mountain passes which were once his home; of the 
jealousies and love-thoughts of Cashmerian girls, 
breathed out to their young companions, as they sat 
in confident security by the side of their own bright 
streams ; and of the heart-burnings, and dark plots 
laid in the harems of princes, by intriguing wives 
and faithless ministers. But the little goat has 
now perhaps forgotten all the mirth and pathos of 
his early life, and finds the largess of admiring chil- 
dren a welcome exchange for the sweet herbs of the 
Affghan Mountains. 

The Cashmerian is however among old acquaintance 
here, for the Brahminee bull is his vis-a-vis, although 
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sadly reduced in circumstances ; for he no longer sees 
under every tree his deified image, as he did in India; 
nor is way made for him by every priest he meets in 
his lounging progress, nor may he, unchided, put 
his head into the shops of the in merchants, and 
take from each basket as much as he will of the 
rarest food. Times are changed with him, and he is 
little better in repute than the poor beasts who 
plough the earth, or produce milk for the food of 
man ; but he is not worse off now than many among 
ourselves, who by means of remarkable circumstances 
and personal pretension, sometimes take positions so 
unequal to their real merits, that, lionized as they 
may be for a time, and girded to all appearance from 
the chance of evil by men’s respects, are yet liable in 
amoment to be dragged down from the pedestal of 
their false position, and reduced to the level of that 
from which they sprung. 

Monkeys have friends everywhere ; although, as 
pets, they are not perhaps so much in fashion as in 
the time of Hogarth, when the toilette of a fine lady 
was never considered complete without one of the 
antic race to amuse her during the tedious process of 
hair-dressing and patching. The largest number I 
ever saw together in the East, where they are held 
sacred in honour of the Monkey God, was in the 
great Forests of Girnar, which abound with them ; 
the more, perhaps, in consequence of the priests of 
a curious temple there, feeding them at stated inter- 
vals. The effect of their country appetite and great 
dinner punctuality is curious enough, and amused 
me uncommonly. The temple is erected in the very 
depth of the richly-wooded solitude, and appears as 
silent and lone as if neither the voice of man nor of ani- 
mal ever echoed nearit. But on the ringing of a little 
bell, twice sounded during the day, by the attendant 
priest, every tree gives up its burthen; monkey after 
monkey drops on the ground, and springs upon the 
sculptured Lens of the sacred edifice; from brake 
and bush, path and bough, on they come by hun- 
dreds ; ad when fairly fighting for the best places, 
nothing can surpass their noise and uproar. Food 
is then given; and, dinner over, the whole again 
bound and scamper off among the trees, wreathing 
themselves along with tails, legs, and arms, until not 
a monkey is to be noted farornear. Rats I have seen 
cared for in a similar way in a great temple in the midst 
of an Indian town ; a plan as efficacious for clearing 
the place itself of such destroyers as perhaps could 
be desired, the guests far preferring the rich and 
easily enjoyed repasts of the temple to any granary 
in the place, and never failing to appear at the second 
dinner bell, with an appetite quite unspoiled by any 
luncheon on the way. 

The pretty, graceful sambur, too, I always see 
with interest and pleasure; they are so gentle, ele- 
‘gant, and handsome, with their full bright eyes, tall 
branching horns, and pretty speckled coats—softer 
in colour and in touch, than any satin dress that 
Howell and James can possibly produce. _ But it is 
grievous to see them now, forcing their black noses 
through the rails of a square timber box, when I 
had but lately admired them bounding in herds 
among the forest trees, or coming timidly down to 
the brink of the mountain stream, to slake their 
thirst, in the bright moonlight ; for their natural life 
is a careless, free, and happy one, though full of 
danger ; yet though the tiger does spring on them 
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from his lair, and man, without the apology of hun- 
ger to excuse his cruelty, lays wait for them by the 
streamlet-side, in a little bower built of leaves, and, 
as they bend to drink, sends his ball through the 
heart of the finest animal in the herd,—yet the 
mountain brow, with life and freedom, with the rust- 
ling boughs, the sweet herbage, and the glancing 
sunshine, is better than safety, if the purchase price 
be life-imprisonment. And yet there are many of 
a very superior order of animal to the sambur, whose 
life is quite as monotonous as his, and who are doomed 
to slave on, friendless and uncheered; as man 
hapless man must be, far from the village home that 
gave him birth, yet content, if he can but support 
existence, and earn that which is truly no more than 
his daily bread. Yet we think not of him, poor 
wretch! of him, who, with pale face, bowed and at- 
tenuated form, leans over the scantily rewarded la- 
bour, which each day brings to him alike, inhaling 
foul air, and knowing nought of the glad sunshine, 
but from that one poor ray which at mid-day in the 
hot summer-tide may chance to fall aslant the smoky 
chimney-pot of the garret opposite his own. We 
think not of him, who has neither seen the bright 
fields, nor scented the breath of flower-enamelled 
hedge-rows, nor pressed his foot on the elastic turf, 
since, as a young child, he wove daisy-chains for the 
little sister entrusted to his care—a being now care 
and toil-worn as himself—and yet, hackneyed as he 
is to labour, and to grief, so that the man seems but 
as a machine in its vocation, yet as that one ray is re- 
flected on the anvil at which he works, the weary 
man looks up, and, as he does so, a gleam also passes 
over his own pale face, which says, that intellect still is 
there, with warm affection, and pure love to nature 
and her works; but the ray passes from the pale 
face, like that gleam from the blue heavens, and as 
the eye falls once more upon the iron labour, the 
man seems dulled again, and animalized as before by 
circumstance and necessity. But, as I have said, we 
think not of him as we stand in the bright Gardens 
of the Zoological Society, surrounded by happy 
groups of merry children, and the distant mansions 
of the great, for darkness, misery, and filth, hide the 
wretched from our eyes. Mercy is, however, good 
to whatever it may be applied; whether to the suf- 
ferings of worm or giant ; and, therefore, if wealth, 
innocence, fashion, and beauty, dare not enter the 
dim alleys, which connect some of the largest and 
handsomest thoroughfares of our great city, there to 
sympathise with the enchained condition of our 
brother-man, or to open the door of liberty to the 
pale and toil-worn mechanic, who sighs in vain for 
one day’s freedom, we may at least pity our poor 
caged friend, the sambur, equally imprisoned for the 
cause of science, nor feel our hearts the worse for the 
exercise of such benevolence. 

The poor snake, rolled in his blanket, and closed 
in from the light of day, his old skin falling from him 
in shreds, and having, as yet, no new clothes to 
appear in, I last saw suciipoed by priests, and 
sacrificed to by princes. This occurred in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, where the snake is particularly wor- 
shipped, and I well remember how brilliant was the 
cortege, and how numerous the attendance at the 
Temple of the Snake : there were horsemen and foot- 
men, camels richly caparisoned, and elephants bear- 
ing gorgeous howdahs, and the prince of the land 
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was there in his festal robes, with diamonds and 
pearls of price, and surrounded by the priests. And 
an altar was raised, wreathed about with sweet blos- 
soms, and thereon was laid a young kid of the goat’s 
without blemish ; and the high priest raised his arm 
and slew it there, when the blood of the offering was 
sprinkled round, and the priest, in a paroxysm of 
enthusiasm, danced before the altar as one possessed ; 
and all this was in honour of the snake, who was fed 
daily with new milk, and invoked on all occasions. 
Such, however, are the effects of prejudice and opinion 
among men; the snake, which becomes the deity of 
eastern nations, and requires all the arts of the 
charmer to soothe and govern, who is said to wear a 

recious jewel in his head, and to be capable of pro- 

lucing good or evil, by the simple exercise of will, is 
here, in our Zoological Gardens, stroked by his keeper 
as if he were the most inoffensive, insignificant 
creature in the world, and little children uncoil his 
folds, and pat his head, while the docile and cramped 
creature looks forth, with its little bead-like eyes, as 
if pleased with the notice of those who are, in fact, 
his natural enemies. I have no love for snakes: 
Milton’s metamorphose of Satan is always in my head 
when I look at them; and I am too well acquainted 
with the species and their evil doings, to bear them 
any liking. Ihave scen the bright orange-coloured 
* copper-smith” gliding at my feet, among the rich- 
est verdure that the tropics can produce, the dull, 
indigo-tinted creature winding along in its blindness, 
and scarcely perceptible among the clefts of the 
granite rocks. Ihave seen the cobra dart forth its 
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sting, spread out its hood, erect its body, and bound 
towards its victim; and I cannot rank the snake 
otherwise than with pestilence and famine, so fright- 
ful are its effects on the helpless people of the 
East. 

I cannot encroach too much upon the reader's 
time, for he may not be so inclined to follow my de- 
scriptions, in his own room by lamplight, as I was 
to indulge in my observations by sun-shine, in 
the open breeze ; and, therefore, I will not note the 
little, active, merry squirrel, whose gambols have 
entertained me so often, when bounding about our 
tent ropes in the East, munching the unripe dates, 
flinging them down in scorn, and then whisking to a 
far-off spot. Neither will I describe the plains where, 
at evening tide, I have met the brisk and merry 
fox, or heard his shrill bark, as he careered in bands 
about our resting place ; nor of the huge neil ghye, 
and its mountain home, for space does not allow me ; 
but I would recommend all who desire amusement, 
to visit the gardens, as I did; and, whether it be the 
animals themselves, the groups who gaze on them, or 
even those strange creatures who wait without, the 
cabman and the cabman’s horse—if the stranger have 
but imagination, and will venture to indulge it, few 
scenes about our great metropolis, will prove to him 
more full, both of entertainment and philosophic 
interest, than the Gardens of the Zoological Society ; 
and if he will but walk there, and look about him, in 
a right spirit, he will return to the dusty streets of 
ones improved in mind, taste, intelligence, and 

ealth. 
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BY DARWIN HILLIER. 


Mar. Freverick Swiruers was a lady-killer—I do 
not mean to affirm that he committed female murder in 
such a manner as to bring himself under the laws of 
his country : he was more refined, and more danger- 
ous, in his cruelty. He used no deadly weapon—he 
administered no poison: he destroyed by the irre- 
sistible power of his fascinations. 

It may be wondered how Mr. Frederick Smithers 
could, with a clear conscience, devote himself to so 
heartless a pastime. He could not. His life, ac- 
cording to his own account, was a constant succession 
of passion and remorse—of sinning and repenting ; 
and all who heard his discourse—and believed his 
discourse—pitied, whilst they admired him. 

_ By his voluntary—exceedingly voluntary—confes- 
“sion it appeared that he had broken confiding hearts 
by the dozen, and had been the real producer of some 
o 


the most touching epitaphs in some of the most . 


romantic cemeteries about London. But though the 
cause of maddening love in all of the gentle sex who 
came within his influence, he had himself remained 
insensible. Transient gleams of affection he had ex- 
perienced indced—brizht spots amid the general 
desolate darkness—but /ore—pure and enduring love 
—such as alone could justify his making choice of 
one—he had never known, ‘It was his singular and 


dreadful destiny to light up ardent affection, but Aim- 
self to be denied its warmth, and to suffer all the 
pangs of regret for the infliction of unintentional 
suffering. 

This delectable confession, we are bound to say, 
found credit with but few; and some wild young 
men, who were quite unsusceptible of ey 
like sentiment, had even carried their scepticism ans 
contempt so far as to form from the doubtful adven- 
tures of Mr. Frederick Smithers a comic song of 
fourteen verses, which they were in the habit of sing- 
ing with distinguished applause at bachelors’ supper- 
parties. Mr. Frederick Smithers, however, was un- 
moved by vulgar ridicule and incredulity, and con- 
tinued his accustomed existence, making love as if by 
habit—boasting of his success—and lamenting his 
own obduracy. 

One autumn it chanced that Mr. Frederick 
Smithers took it into his head to go to Scotland. 
He was properly struck with the architectural 
beauties of Edinburgh, and the romantic beauties of 
the Highlands, and prepared to depart for London 
with regret, when called home by business of import- 
ance. He embarked in a steamer, and after the first 
few miserable hours of sea-sickness, began to look . 
about him and assume the air of a man who was 
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used to marine travelling. With one of his fellow- 
passengers he soon became on very friendly terms; 
this was a young surgeon named Desborough, who 
had been making rather a lengthened stay in Edin- 
burgh, and was now on his way to London, where he 
contemplated the purchase of a practice. Smithers 
and Desborough walked the deck together—drank 
whisky-toddy together—played draughts together— 
and exchanging cards when they landed, continued 
their acquaintance on shore, Smithers introduced 
Desborough to his friends, and Desborough introduced 
Smithers to Ais friends, and at each other's lodgings 
they were completely at home. 

Amongst those with whom Smithers had become 
thus acquainted, there was one family which soon 
absorbed the greatest share of his attention. It con- 
sisted of a widow named Lincoln, and her two 
daughters, both very beautiful and accomplished girls. 
Desborough had known them from his boyhood, 
and was consequently treated almost like a member 
of the family ; and Smithers, being presented to them 
by so valued a friend, was received with more warmth 
than probably would have been accorded to him had 
the mode of meeting been different. Be this as it 
may, the lady-killer attributed his favourable recep- 
tion entirely to his own merits, and returning warmth 
for warmth with interest, was in a short time scarcely 
ever absent from the residence of the Lincolns. 
Morning calls gave him an opportunity to form even- 
ing engagements, and these again gave him a pre- 
tence for morning calls; concerts, operas, theatres, 
balls—all were Lionehe into requisition, and, as 
Smithers flattered himself, not in vain. 

It may be asked how Desborough relished these 
vigorous proceedings of his new friend. Indeed, he 
seemed to take little notice of them. He evinced 
some surprise at first, and, as Smithers thought, some 
jealousy. But he soon appeared to consider the ap- 
pearance of the lady-killer at the Lincolns as a mat- 


ter of course, and all indication of vexation disap-" 


peared. Smithers, on his part, was perfectly at his 
ease; for he had not carried on the siege long before 
he had arrived at a very satisfactory conclusion, 
which was that both the Misses Lincoln were despe- 
rately in love with him, and that both looked with 
perfect indifference on Desborough, who was the 
victim of a hopeless passion for one or both—but if 
for one, he could not tell for which; and it did not 
matter, for he could’nt get her. 

Having thus clearly settled in his own mind the 
state of affairs as regarded others, he began to ques- 
tion himself as to the condition of his own heart— 
could he feel happy to select one of the Misses Lin- 
coln, and actually to marry her? After some delibe- 
ration he decided that he could. The next question 
was—which was it to be? It was plain that he 
could have either, and, as he had given them both 
equal reason to hope, neither could be astonished at 
finding herself the chosen one, though misery and a 
broken heart might, he feared, be the portion of the 
rejected. He made his election at last, and fixed on 
the elder as being the more beautiful, and, he sus- 
pected, having better expectations than her sister. 
His plan formed, he prepared to put it into immediate 
execution. 

As he was about to go out on this errand, a knock 
at the door announced a visitor, and Desborough 
entered. He had not called on Smithers for some 
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time, but there was no diminution of friendship in 
his manner as he shook hands with him, and, taking 
a chair, began chatting on the topics of the day. 

An idea came into the mind of Smithers. Here 
was the very man who first introduced him to the 
Lincolns, and who probably would feel hurt if not 
consulted on an affair of such moment. At all events 
he had no cause to fear him as a rival—of that he 
was certain; and opportunity for a little boasting, 
and perhaps the gratification of a little friendly 
malice, was irresistible. 

“Desborough,” exclaimed he, “I wish to have 
your advice on a matter of importance. My con- 
stant attentions to the Lincoln family have no doubt 
been very obvious to you, and probably you have 
thought that I was merely secking the gratification 
of an idle vanity ; but I assure you my motives were 
of a higher order. I have long sought—unsuccess- 
fully sought—a girl with whom, as I believed, I 
could happily pass my life. At length I have found 
her—Mary Lincoln is that girl. Tell me if, in your 
opinion, I have chosen wisely.” 

“Mary Lincoln is a charming creature,” exclaimed 
Desborough. 

“TI have not come to a decision without much 
thought,” said Mr. Smithers. ‘ Both the Misses 
Lincoln are charming creatures ; and Sophia certainly 
has fine eyes—very fine eyes! But there is some- 
thing about Mary that is quite irresistible, and to 
Mary is my heart given.” 

“Upon my word,” said Desborough, laughing, in 
spite of all attempts to keep his countenance, “ you 
are very impartial in your praise, and, it would appear, 
have given half your heart to each. I hope that 
both ladies are not enamonred of you, and that there 
is no danger of one pining beneath your indifference.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” exclaimed Smithers, “you 
are very penetrating, J find. Yes; the case is just 
as you say. Mary and Sophia, I have every reason 
to believe, are both passionately in love with me; 
and what will become of poor Sophia when I pro- 
pose for her sister, I dread to contemplate.” 

“But what are your reasons for this very compla- 
cent belief?” asked Desborough. 

- “Oh, they are innumerable!” replied Smithers. 
“ Looks, words, tone of voice, tell all—and have long 
told me their secret. Do you remember that Mary 
some time ago left off wearing her hair in bands, and 
took to wearing it in ringlets /—well, that was because 
I said how much I preferred ringlets. Have you 
never observed, too, how often Sophia dresses in 
black? J like her best in black.” 

“Oh, the matter is plain !"’ exclaimed Desborough. 

“Plain enough to me at all events,” said Smithers; 
“too plain, 1 may say. But egad,” continued he, 
playfully slapping Desborough on the shoulder, “<I 
thought once you were my rival, egad I did! 
whether with Mary or Sophia I could not discover ; 
but with one certainly. However, I soon found that 
they looked on you merely as a friend.” 

“T always told you so,” said Desborough, “and 
that I regarded them in that light also.” 

“Yes,” said Smithers, “but I didn’t believe you; 
I thought you were only endeavouring to lull my 
suspicion in order to throw me off my guard, and so 
supplant me.” 

“And,” said Desborough, “which sister did you 
consider my favourite.” 
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“Qh, that I couldn’t discover,’ said Smithers, “I 
should have been jealous of you though with either; 
for at that time i hadn’t made up my mind; but, 
now that I have, I must lose no time. If you are 
coming part of my way I shall be glad of your com- 
pany ; and depend on it I will not forget to send 
you some bride-cake.”” 

Accordingly they left the house together, and 
peng at some distance from the residence of Mrs. 

incoln, Smithers repaired thither at once, and 
knocked a knock which evinced his usual confidence, 
with some small alloy of unusual trepidation. 

Now it so happened, that everything was arranged 
most properly for the occasion of his visit. Mrs. 
Lincoln had gone out; Mary was painting an oil 
picture in the breakfast-parlour ; and Sophia was prac- 
tising the piano-forte in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Smithers entered the former apartment in his wonted 
familiar manner, and, preventing Mary from calling 
her sister, seated her in a chair, took another close 
beside her, and commenced proceedings in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“ My dear Miss Lincoln, I have that to say to you 
the purport of which you may probably know. My 
constant and devoted attentions could hardly be mis- 
interpreted. I declare that I love you, and beseech 
that your words may give me hope.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Smithers,” said Mary, smiling, “I 
did not interpret so exactly as you suppose. [ con- 
sidered your attentions pretty equally divided between 
Sophia and myself. Had I suspected that they were 
intended solely for me, I should at once have told 
you that such attentions were in vain!” 

“In vain, Miss Lincoln!” exclaimed Smithers, 
flushing with a feeling between shame and anger. 

“Perfectly sol” said Mary. “Asa friend, and 
particularly as a friend of Edward Desborough, I 
esteem you ; but love you I feel I never can.” 

“T thank you, Miss Lincoln, for your candour,” 
said Smithers. “You are certainly not prone to 
delude with false hopes ; others, perhaps, may not be 
so obdurate—and once gone, mind, I am gone for 
ever! Allow me to wish you a good morning.” 

He quitted the breakfast-parlour, and repaired full 
of rage and disappointment straight to the drawing- 
room, from which had issued during the whole of 
the preceding interview, the rumbling and tinkling of 
the piano-forte. He resolved to propose at once to 
Sophia—the charming bright-eyed Sophia—in every 
respect superior to her haughty deceitful sister, and 
so gratify by one bold stroke, his love and revenge. 

e drew his chair to her side, very much in the 
same style as at the commencement of interview the 
first, and dismissing from his countenance all appear- 
ance of chagrin, put on an expression of sentiment. 
His late opening speech had been conned on his way 
to the house, and as he had certainly not anticipated 
the possibility of requiring such a speech to two 
different persons on the same morning, he resolved 
that it should do duty on the present occasion 
likewise. 

“My dear Miss Sophy Lincoln,” said he, “I have 
that to say to you, the purport of which you may 
probably know. My constant and devoted attentions 
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could hardly be misinterpreted. I declare that I 
Ee you, and beseech that your words may give me 
ope.’ 

Te was a strange and startling fact, that no sooner 
had Smithers pureased Sophia thus in the very same 
words which he had just used to her sister, than 
Sophia replied in very nearly the same words in which 
her sister had rey Tied. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Smithers,” said she ; “your at- 
tentions were not, indeed, to be interpreted so easily. 
They seemed divided with tolerable impartiality 
between my sister and myself, and to Aer I suspected 
them to be directed. Had I believed that Iwas their 
object, I should have endeavoured to bring about an 
eclaircissement, that I might tell you the truth.” 

“And that?’ faltered Smithers. 

“ And that, Mr. Smithers,” said Sophia, “is that 
I wish to look on you only as a friend, but that to 
love you is not in my power.” 

“Then I have been prettily fooled between you 
and your sister,” exclaimed Smithers, . considersbl 
excited. ‘You have encouraged me only to laug 
at me!” 

Sophia appeared somewhat shocked by this coarse 
charge, but replied gently :—“ For myself, and for my 
sister too, 1 can deny such an accusation. If you 
had rendered your motives more marked before, you 
might have been earlier undeceived ; but for Mary or 
myself to have assumed at once where your affections 
tended would have appeared conceited and indelicate. 
We would have checked your constant visits ; but we 
were afraid of exhibiting anything like harshness to 
a friend of Edward Desborough.” 

“And to Edward Desborough 1 suppose I am st- 
crificed,” exclaimed Smithers, passionately. “He wat 
my rival as I suspected at first; and with his quiet 
artful manceuvres has duped me, and triumphs over 
me. But he shall repent his triumph.” 

“Be calm, Sir,” exclaimed Sophia, “or I shall 
leave the room. You have been no dupe of Edward 
Desborough ; but the dupe only of your unbounded 
vanity, which made everything appear falsely to you. 
You imagined encouragement where no oe 
ment was given, and suspected a rival where no nv 
existed. Edward Desborough was engaged before 
you knew him, to a young lady in Edinburgh, and 
three months they will be married.” 

As Sophia uttered these words a loud knock was 
heard at the street door, and immediately 
Mrs. Lincoln entered the room. 

“ Ah, Mr. Smithers,” exclaimed she, holding forth 
her hand, “ good morning, I am glad to see you!” 

To the great astonishment and alarm of the old 
lady, Mr. Smithers rushed past her without uttering 
a-word, and in another moment had left the house. 

That evening he was a passenger in the Boulogne 
packet. 5 
_ Edward Desborough is now a married man with an 
increasing family and an increasing practice. Mary 
and Sophia Lincoln, too, are married and happy. 
Mr. Frederick Smithers, having met with two matn- 
monial refusals in Paris and one in Florence, bes 
taken up his abode in Brussels, and is about to be 
united to a rich, plump, elderly widow of that city. 






Mipnicut! The brazen clang of the great bell of 
St. Paul’s tolled heavily out, and the chimes from a 
hundred steeples repeated—Midnight! The solemn, 
yet not unbroken, silence which for a brief period in 
the twenty-four hours reigns over London, was 
spreading abroad. The noise and confusion of the 
early night was dying away, and the rattle of vehicles 
through empty streets came upon the ear not as 
forming drops of the great tide of sound, but each 
distinct in its isolation. The day population of Lon- 
don had well nigh disepenred Here and there 
hurried homewards groups of belated stragglers, 
conversing joyously of the theatre or the brilliant 
party they had just left. But, with such exceptions, 
those afoot and astir in the great thoroughfares were 
men and women, seldom seen but at night—creatures 
to whom the face of sunshine seems unnatural—who 
flit by, sometimes muffled up and silently, or clothed 
in glaring garments of silk and satin and gaudy 
ornaments, screaming gay songs with a miserable af- 
fectation of gaiety, and reeking from the loud, ri- 
bald orgies of a night tavern! 

It was a cold, damp, clammy, cheerless night—the 


pavements were dank and 
sloppy. Men hurried by, 
thinking of the warm blaze 
which awaited them on their 
own hearths; and beings who 
had no homes or hearths to 
go to, shrunk up in shel- 
tered corners, huddling the 
limbs close for warmth, and 

3 praying for the end of the 
long, shivering night. A moaning easterly wind 
swept through the streets, damp and deadening 
to feel, and bringing with it a heavy, greyish fog 
from the ee Musics The lamps shone dimly, 
encircled each one with its misty halo; and the sky 
above was of black, hopeless darkness. Now and 
then a soaking drizzle fell—not downright honest 
rain, but something more penetrating and melting 
still ; and then a fierce howling gust would catch it 
up in misty wreaths, driving it against the crouching, 
shrinking forms who stooped to avoid its violence, 
and wished to God that they were snug and warm at 

ome. 

On the water everything was tenfold more dismal 
still. The fog careered in long heavy wreaths along 
the stream—the wind howled most drearily among 
masts and rigging, nag a a black ied 
water against the piers of bri and slim i 
places with a chil monotonous splash. "No traffie 
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was stirring on the river. It flowed blackly and sul- 
lenly, roaring under anchored barges, and hustling 
the rank grass upon the fat mud banks. It was a 
dreary sight to look upon—calling up indistinct 
visions of blue swollen corpses and men battling 
madly for life in the cold inky fluid. 

There is a bridge in Venice called the “ Bridge of 
Sighs.” Painters have depicted it—poets have sung 
of it. Romance-writers have woven fearful narra- 
tives of the hoplessness of those who crossed ity 
and there is hardly a young heart in England—a 
dreaming, enthusiastic, tender heart—which has not 
brooded over that “ Bridge of Sighs ’*—imagined 
tales of heroic determination and gentle broken- 
heartedness—all woful, tearful, clinging round its an- 
tique structure, and giving deep claim to human 
sympathy to the carved stones which compose it. 
And in doing so—in roaming abroad for matter for 
our epee and affection—we do but follow our 
foolish national predilection, Why cannot there be 
Pees romance, at home—on the Thames as well as 
the Riulto—on Waterloo Bridge as well as that of 
Sighs? Certain we are that if associations of human 
suffering——tales of broken hearts and blighted hopes 
—of long-enduring, pining misery——there rescuing 
itself at once from earthly thrall, and rushing madly 
before its God—can give a fabric of senseless stone 
and lime power of stirring up emotion, terror, sor- 
row—Watcrloo Bridge is entwined with these asso- 
ciations, as plenteously as the Bridge of Sighs, and 
the noble river of England as really a romantic ob- 
ject as any muddy canal of Venice! - 

Midnight! A woman is pacing the pavement of 
Waterloo Bridge. She is young—she was once fair 
and gentle. And fair she is still, No sorrow, no 
burst of furious passion, can destroy the chisclling 
of those features—the noble height of brow and the 
moulded oval of the cheeks. But passion—the pas- 
sion of madness and despair—is running riot in that 
face. The eye is wildly bloodshot and swollen—the 
teeth are clenched and ground together—the hand 
twisted with a convulsive grasp in the long dishevelled 
locks falling down on either cheek. She staggers 
forward mechanically. And now the paroxysm 
scems for the moment past; a heart sickness comes 
on her; she leans upon the balustrade, presses her 
forehead upon the damp, cold granite, and seems to 
woo the embrace of the chill night wind. She is 
dressed in gaudy finery, without warmth or comfort. 
A wreath of flowers encircles her head—a ghastly 
mockery of the wan, distorted features which they 
frame. The handkerchief carelessly placed over her 
shoulders has been all but blown away, but she 
makes no effort to replace it. 

Midnight! The clang of the bell was loud upon 
that gust of wind. She starts up—leaps upon the 
seat of one of the recesses of the bridge—wipes 
hurriedly away the clammy sweat standing on her 
‘forehead, and gazes calmly and long upon the river 
“below. How black—how pitchy black! A gurgling, 
“eddying sound moans upward from the gulf. The 
thought, until then but half-formed, rises in her 
breast. She squeezes her brow in her hands, and 
then thinks again, and calmly—quite calmly. 

“I remember that once 1 thought suicide a thing 
. almost impossible ; I could not realise it how people 
_ Would willingly quit a snug, happy world, and go into 
darkness, rottenness! Oh, I said to mysclf, they are 
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mad, poor creatures, quite mad; none but a madman 
would do so; and as I looked upon black pools, and 
heard how people had plunged in, I turned away 
shivering, blessing God that I had my reason, and 
would not be a suicide. I have my reason now, but 
Ido not think as I once did; many have died by 
their own hands—oh, I remember hundreds. In a 
moment it will be over—what matters it if one be 
added to the list? What should I live for? I have 
no hope, no friend, nobody who will mourn me, or 
care whether to-morrow I be walking the cold 
wretched streets or floating in the river. No; I will 
do it—my mind is made up—-God forgive—mother, 
T come to you!” 

She nerved herself for the spring, when the noise 
of voices and footsteps interrupted her. ‘Let them 
pass, let them pass,’ she murmured; and, slipping 
down from the balustrade, she crouched in a corner 
of the recess. 

A man and @ woman passed. They were both 
young and happy. She was muffled up in a dark, 
warm dress, and clung closely to the arm of her 
companion. He bent down in speaking to her, and 
her face was turned up—oh, 80 hopefully, so lovingly 
to his. The light of the lamp made all this for a 
moment visible. Their words were not heard, but 
she saw them go by, knew, felt, what they were. 
Had not that upturned, confiding look told all most 
eloquently? Yes; they spoke of the bright future 
they saw before them—of holy domestic love—of 
hearts mutually trusting and trusted—young and 

ure, and tecming with unutterable love! It was 

ut the vision of 2 moment; it came and was gone ; 
but she who witnessed it writhed in anguish at the 
sight—a thrilling chord was touched—she bent down 
in her sore affliction, and slowly rocked her body to 
and fro; “Oh, God! oh, God!‘so it was once with 
us—so I once spoke to him—so he once listened to 
me—and now—” Her hands, which had been 
clasped, so that the nails almost entered the flesh, 
relaxed, and she fel] insensible upon the stone bench. 

The body ncither felt nor knew aught, but the subtle 
mind was active ; it soared away, away from the dis- 
mal river, out of the dismal night; and the entranced 
girl saw a vision; it was of a country cottage embo- 
somed in trees—a smiling, happy place, far from dirty 
bustling towns and cities, delicious in its rural fresh- 
ness. Lofty trees grew around it, and trailing shrubs 
clasped the walls with their fond tendrils, and their 
blossoms peeped slyly into the open casement. She 
knew the place—it was Home. She was there once 
again; a heavy weight, a dimly-remembered sorrow 
had been lifted from her heart ; she was happy, and 
the sensation was strange. From everything around 
her her soul drank in peace, but from one source it 
quaffed exceeding joy. Who walked at her side— 
who spoke so very softly into her ear—whose hand 
clasped hers, so lovingly yielded to it? There were 
long pauses in the whispered dialogue, but something 
more sweet than honeyed words filled up the gap; 
and this lasted, as it were, for hours—she knew that 
hours had passed, although they seemed but minutes. 
Why, evening began to fall; a dim greyness spread 
itself all around. The silence became more intense. 
Birds ceased to sing and twitter amongst the ivy. 
The peace of the summer evening was a holy thing, 
and the voice of the lovers did not break harshly 
upon its stillness. 
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* Say again you love me.”” It was he who spoke. 

«You know it, do you not?” 

* But it is so sweet to hear the words.” 

“T love you!” 

There was a long sweet silence; then the whis- 
pering tones were renewed. 

“T cannot bear to leave you—to part with you, 
even for a day, dearest; but my family—my father 
in particular—would not hear at this moment of my 
marriage.” 

“Your family—your father!” was the frightened 
reply, “Do they not know all?—how we met—how 
we—we loved ?’ 

“It would have been madness, dearest, to have 
breathed the secret. In an instant I should have 
been torn from you. Oh, you do not know my 
father.” 

“Thenwhat is to be done, what? Oh, I never thought 
of this; my foolish heart never suggested a doubt. 
Oh, I know not what to think—to say. My mo- 
ther” 

“Does she know our secret ?”’ was the quick in- 
terruption. 

«“T have no secrets from my mother. But what 
—what makes you look so? You would not have 
me tell my mother that I cared not—thought not of 
you—now, would you?” 

“©No, no, dearest ; surely not; but ’”—— 

“You are confused; oh, tell me all!—what is 
wrong? Have I not a right to know?” 

«Dearest, you have. I will tell you the truth. I 
love you—love you as passionately as man ever loved 
woman. But, situated as I am, I dare not breathe a 
word of this to aught but you; but for you I will 
risk all—every prospect—every hope. Come, dear- 
est; all is prepared; fly withme. Once in London, 
we can defy pursuit ; and the instant that we arrive 
home the ceremony shall take place which makes you 
mine for ever.” 

She listened, stunned—stupified. 

He continued—“ You give me no answer—no 
sign of hope. Oh, dearest, is it possible you dis- 
trust me?” 

“*No, no—not distrust—not distrust !’— 

“Then why not fly at once? You have said, you 
have sworn, that you loved—adored me ; prove it 
now. Show me what you will do for him who has 
won your heart.” 

«But, oh! to leave my poor old mother, who lives 
but in me—but for me! t cannot, indeed—indeed 
T cannot.” 

“Then I am to understand, love, that I am only 
second in your affections—that, in short, you spurn 
the heart and hand I lay at your feet ?” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake do not speak such cruel 
words—I—oh, what shall I do ?—what shall I say ?”’ 

‘Choose between love and miscalled duty. I 
cannot share a heart ; it must be mine—all mine.” 

“This is cruel—cruel.” 

“Tt is kind cruelty, dear one. When once we 
are married, your mother shall know all. It is but 
two days’ trouble, to be repaid by alife of happiness. 
Come with me—come—I see, I feel you are yielding.” 

“Dearest, I may be doing wrong. My heart tells 
me I am, and may God forgive me—but you—you I 
cannot resist. No—I cannot struggle against it. I 
uw go with you, dearest, to the very world’s 
end.” 
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There was a very long pause, and she wept upcn 
her lover's breast. 

He murmured—‘“ My own brave girl !”” 

The whole scene became indistinct and confused. 
The mind conjured up a thousand wavering, fan- 
tastic, shapeless images—amid which it wandered, 
stumbling and bewildered. Gradually a dim light 
streamed in, and the still fainting girl beheld herself 
in a small and poor room, with smoky, dusty walls, 
and breathing a hot, murky, steaming air. 

It was a very different place from home. She sat 
at the window. Her eyes were red with crying, and 
swollen so that she could hardly see. She was ve 
pale—she knew it; and her fingers played mechani- 
cally with the long, disarranged locks which fell over 
her shoulders. A heap of needlework lay unheeded 
upon her lap, and she looked with a vacant, wander- 
ing eye through the dim cracked panes before her. 
It was a different view from that which she had so 
often gazed upon with a merry face and a tranquil 
heart at home. Her eye fell upon masses of dingy 
brick walls, crowned with labyrinths of irregular-tiled 
roofs and chimney-stacks. There they stretched 
away in an endless confusion of outline—some roofs 
broken by gaveled garret windows, and others 
patched up and variegated by extempore erections of 
crazy boards. Lines, on which swung yellow, smoke- 
dried clothes, ran from house to house. Squalid, 
bare-armed women, leant idly out of windows, and 
screamed shrilly to children in the court below. 
The smoke poured continuously from the yellow cans, 
whirling in eddies amid the masses of brick and tile. 
Upon one little flat space, between two ascending 
planes of roof, sat a man in his shirt-sleeves, with a 
long pipe in his mouth, a pot of porter before him, 
and a newspaper in his hand. A whirling iron can 
was pouring out volumes of smoke behind him— 
nevertheless, he called sitting there “enjoying the 
air.” A char-looking sort of a woman was hanging 
dripping clothes upon a rotten railing beside him, 
and occasionally screaming out at the full pitch of her 
voice to a neighbour, occupied in a court below in 
filling a tea-kettle out of the water-butt. It was a 
true London roof scene, in a low neighbourhood. 

The girl looked long at it, as though she saw it 
not. A step sounded upon the stair—she clasped 
her hands, and started to her feet. The door opened. 
He entered, and threw himself sullenly upon a chair, 
with his back towards her. She approached him 
timidly. 

“Dear !” 

“Well, what do you want now? You always want 
something.” 

She wrung her hands, and then covered her face 
with the little apron she wore. 

There was a long silence—oh! how different from 
that silence in the cottage garden ! 

“JT want to make some arrangement,” he said ab- 
tuptly. She looked eagerly up. 

“Oh do, do, dearest—be yourself again—speak to 
me—look on me as you used to do—I will not think 
of what has passed, never, never, upbraid you—but 
oh, do, do marry me!” 

“Marry you,” he repeated mechanically. ~ 

“You know, love,” she continued, trying to smile 
through her tears, “you know you said that when- 
ever we came to London, we should be married, then 
you put it off. I was very unhappy, but, did not 
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ray so—I trusted in you, may I not trust in you yet?” 

And she laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. He 
turned round abruptly, and shook it off. 

There was another silence. 

“T left my home, my mother,” her voice faltered, 
“my friends, all, all for you. God knows how I 
loved you, how I trusted in you. I lived in your 
voice, in your look, I would give up the world for you. 
Oh, have you deceived me? Speak, speak, or I shall go 
mad!” 

She clasped his hand in hers and sunk on her knees 
before him. 2-seit=-1 

“For the {love ‘of (God, fulfil your ‘promise, your 
oath, marry me!” 

t . “And be transported for bigamy !”” 
i She fellfupon the floor like’a dead thing—as in- 
sensible as, at that moment when her cold check was 
lying against the not colder granite. All was blank, 
rkness, the wanderings of the mind were for the mo- 
ment over. A dull sense of re-awakening pain came 
into her limbs, and she half felt something laid upon 
her shoulder. 

“What's the matter, my girl?” said a rough, but 
not unkind voice. Her eyes half opened and her 
lips moved, but no sound save a confused moaning 
came from them. 

‘* What’s the matter? come, speak.” 

“ Marry—bigamy—bigamy,”’ she faltered forth. 

“Oh, bah, let that drunken woman alone, she'll 
sleep herself sober where she is—there’s no fear of 
her.” 

“Yes, I think she is drunk,” said the first voice. 

“As gin can make her,” rejoined the second. 
** Come, we're late.” 

And she was left alone. 

« A drunken woman!” she murmured ; “ better be 
drunken now than sober.” 

She sat partially erect on the stone seat, and flung 
her arms about wildly. Her eye sparkled with a mad 
glare, and she laughed hysterically. 

“Drunken,” she muttered, half unconsciously, 
«drunken, and who made me drunken, who drove me 
to it? Yes, I am a drunken woman, I know it. 
Drink is my best friend now—it warms me and 
makes me forget. Yes, give me that and I can shout 
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and laugh—but such laughter—never mind—gin is a 
good friend, it always does its work, it never leaves 
us sober.” 

She gave a long, loud, vacant laugh, and relapsed 
into insensibility. Presently she revived ; and, quite 
calm, and with all her senses about her, she pressed 
her hands against her forehead, and looked wildly 
about. 

The soaking rain was still driven by the wind. 
The river still roared, and gushed, and gurgled beneath. 
It was more pitchy dark than ever. 

She rose, and stood upon the stone seat: the fixed 
despair of her countenance was awful to see. “I 
have had a horrid dream,” she murmured; “but I 
am going where there are no dreams.” 

She looked long and intently down into the abyss. 
“Hopeless, defiled, and an outcast, I go”? 7 

Suddenly she tossed her arms over her head. A 
change came over her face ; her eye glowed, and 
she gazed upon the black vacancy. 

“Mother! mother! I see you—I see you. Hush! 
Wait for a moment, and I will be with you—a spirit 
like yourself! ”’ 

There was a bound—a rush through the air—a 
flutter of silk and a heavy splash. It was all 
over! 

A cry was raised, “A woman has thrown herself 
into the water.’ A solitary passenger had just ap- 
proached her near enough to catch a glimpse of the 
disappearing form. Hoarse voices echoed the excla- 
mation, and presently boats were put off, drags thrown, 
and lights gleamed on the dark rushing river. 

“It’s of no use,” said a waterman ; “the tide’s run- 
ning like a mill-stream ; she may be at London Bridge 
by this time.” And he returned to the public-house 
from whence he had been summoned. 

In a day or two a paragraph aprcaret in the daily 
papers, stating that the body of a woman, fashion- 
ably, but thinly dressed, had been found floating in 
the Pool. It lay in the dead-house of a water-side 
church for some days, but no one came to claim it. 
A coroner’s inquest was then held. No evidence was 
produced as to the identity of the deceased. There 
was a verdict of “Found drowned,” and the next day 
a parish funcral. 
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BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Morntne in India,—when the mango-showers 

Steep May in healthful coolness! Lo! the skies 

Are cloudless as the depths of woman's eyes, 

Ere love and all its cares have filled her hours 

With anxious thoughts. From snow-bloomed citron 
bowers 

Green parrots, hatched ’mid fragrance, chattering 
ise ; 

On bed of sunbeams couched the serpent lies, 


Licking light dews from the redundant flowers 

Of blue ruellias, studding o'er the sod 

With bell-shaped buds. The bee now quits its 
hoard, 

Questing for honey, while from yon minar’ 

The grey Muczzin’s call is heard afar— 

* Come ye to prayer,—there is no God but God! 

Mahommed is the Prophet of the Lord!” 


ELFINA; A FAIRY FANCY, IN VARIOUS FLIGHTS. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


FLIGHT THE FIRST. 


Avas! that the days of Fairie should indeed have 
pee away. We of the present generation ma’ 
we become wiser than our grandfathers and ant 
mothers, but surely we have Jost in enjoyment what 
we have gained in wisdom; and the more erudite ac- 
quirements of our maturer years are, in many cases, 
scarcely worth the sweet fancies of our youth. 

Among our losses we may unhesitatingly class that 
of the Fairies, with their train of soft and graceful 
imagery. The Fairies, be it understood, as our an- 
cestors believed in them ; for, as to ourselves, we still 
possess volumes purporting to be Fairy tales. But 
who cares for such? Volumes in which Fairy lore 
is reduced to a system ; and the merry elves classified 
like plants, shells, and minerals; with their recorded 
quips and cranks made matter of traditional local 
history. Sad work this! No wonder that they dis- 
epee before Robert Owen undertook to organise 
a Fairy Utopia, or O'Connell to get up an elfine 
Agitation, or one of the City vestries to pave their 
mushroom studded rings with hexagonal blocks of 
wood. Crofton Croker dealt them a death-blow ; and 
several other actualists have since been working hard 
to insure their annihilation. Some few Fairy-lovers 
have indeed endeavoured, from time to time, to resus- 
citate them in their original wild freshness and beauty, 
but the resipiscence of the scholars has been too much 
for them, and they are rapidly following ‘Jack the 
Giant Killer,” and ‘Puss in Boots,” into utter con- 
tempt and disbelief. Our very nurseries turn up 
their little noses at them ; and logicians of five years 
old inquire, if we presume upon a Fairy tale, whether 
it be true? In vain has the talented Madame de 
Choiseul presented to us in a bulky volume “ Le Re- 
tour des Fées.”” Alas! they return not—and it is only 
by setting the learned and the utilitarians at defiance, 
by recalling our young, marvel-loving years, and by 
bribing the summer-wind to stir the ashes of remote 
times, that we can obtain even a glimpse of the “good 
people’’ of the brake and meadow—the bright-haired 
children of the moonlight. 

Sages may shake their sapient heads, and the 
worldly-wise may consider all who venture upon such 
a confession as mere cobweb-witted day-dreamers ; 
and let them do so in welcome ; for it is not the less 
certain that they are not few, even now, who would 
prety enjoy stealing along under the clear moon- 

ams on a balmy summer evening, when the stars 
are looking down with all their eyes into the running 
brooks, and their reflection is dancing upon the ripple ; 
to hide themselves behind a fragrant screen of wild 
honeysuckle ; or in a hazel copse, and thence to watch 
the gathering of the Elfin clans in the green meadow 
at the hill-foot. 

What a pretty sight it must have been, when such 
things were! A crowd of tiny creatures a span high, 
dressed in robes of gossamer sparkling with dew, re- 


lieved by mantles of butterflies’ wings, and wearing 
tall plumes of thistle-down. Some mounted on dragon- 
flies, and skimming through the air like flying 
flowers ; others tripping deftly along in the shadows 
of the long grass, pact by the golden lantern of the 

low-worm ; and ever and anon springing gaily forth 
into the full rush of the moonlight, in all the gladness 
of their little hearts. 


“ Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds; _ 
Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make the small elves coata; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders.” 


As for myself, even as I write, I seem to see their 
Queen, Titania, reposing upon a damask rose-leaf, 
under the fluted canopy of a fresh sprung mushroom, 
listening languidly to the soft flatteries of her cour- 
tiers! And such courtiers! Some armed with lances 
of feather grass ; some waving to and fro, with a gal- 
lant motion, their mouse-ear helmets, crested with far- 
flying plumes pilfered from a moth’s wing; some 
whispering love to their Fairy-mistresses ; and some 
—for I fear me that the elfin nobles (especially those 
of the royal guard) resembled, in many respects, the 
Narcissus’ of our own every-day world—in love only 
with themselves. And the lady fays'! How grace- 
fully one winds off the silken threads of the gossamer 
dew from a violet, Sao at once perfume and 
beauty ; while another fans herself with the sapphii 
crest of a humming-bird, brought from distant climes 
by an elfin traveller as a love-token! 

Altogether, there is a shade of luxurious abandon 
in the whole appearance and deportment of the fairy 
court, which leads one to conclude that it will be for- 
tunate for most of those by whom it is composed, 
should no De Grammont find his way to its private 
circles ; and no Anthony Hamilton start up to record 
its “sayings and doings,” for the edification of future 
ages. We are taught every day by the moralists the 
immense importance of example ; especially the ex- 
ample set by august personages, whom so many, 
boasting neither judgment nor settled principle of 
their own, make it their boast, and the labour of 
their life to imitate; and, in this truth, we may per- 
haps read at once the cause and consequence to which 
we have just alluded, for we have high and incontro- 
vertible authority for believing that “‘ jealous Oberon” 
did once chafe himself even to strange reprisals, on 


the subject of 
‘ * A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king,” 
which drew a retort from his fair and angry consort, 
worthy of a mere mortal :— 
“Tknow 
‘When thou hast stolen away from fairy-land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida.” 
While it would appear that the royal dame had, 
for once, suffered her temper to involve her beyond 


extrication ; for, nor content with his allusion to the 
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“sweet changeling,” her lord furthermore exclaims, 
while smarting under her reproof :— 
“How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I knew thy love for Theseus ? 

Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night 

From Perigenia 2. 

And make him with fair Egle break his faith, 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa?” 
Questions, which, from the extreme wordiness of 
her reply, we are induced to suspect, were by no 
means pleasant to “the first lady” in Fairy-land. 
_ Pass we, however, from the Queen to her court, 
which we had conjured up by the wand of fancy. 
We are wooed back again by the sound of music. 
The murmured converse of the party is drowned in 
the first burst ofthe tiny orchestra. The musicians 
are arranged amphithcatrically on the declivity of a 
huge molehill. Hark, to the blast of that winding 
horn! Its tone may well be sweet, for it is the honey- 
tube of the hedge-woodbine ; and listen no less to the 
merry chiming of those heather-bells, and the low 
sighing of the wood anemone, which softens the 
sounds as they float over it. 

And now the light-hearted elves start from their 
flowery couches to join the dance! What miniature 
graces! Hush—stir not—breathe not—lest you scare 
them away ; for they are as timid as they are beautiful. 
Do you see that bearded elf with a furred vest and 
a star of hoar frost? He is evidently an exquisite 
from St. Petersburg. How incessantly he watches 
the stars lest he should outstay his time. He is en- 
deavouring to teach his pretty partner the Mazourka, 
but she is visibly disconcerted by the roughness of 
his movements, and is breathless from the violence 
with which he whirls her round, until her light dra- 
peries are lifted above her knee. Further on—there 
—a little to the left—is a German fairy, waltzing with 
all the velocity of a tectotum, but he has met with his 
match ; the lady is no more weary than himself. And 
here, close beside you, are a couple of wild young 
French elves, dancing the Polka, under the tuition of a 
Bohemian professor. But, approach we nearer to the 
throne of Titania, where the company is more sclect. 
Look at yonder elf, who is shorter by at least the 
twentieth part of an inch than most of his fellows, 
but caansiils whom they all look as they pass him, as 
though he overtopped them all; he carrics a shield 
fashioned from the wing-shell of a green beetle, and 
his gallant weapon is the sting of a dragon-fly. All 
the finical court lords make way, as he leads forth 
the loveliest of the lady fays. He must be the Fairy 
Wellington. 

That mincing Lothario near him, with the huge 
spurs of cockchafer’s horns, and a glittering star (the 
topaz-drop of some plundered “ forget-me-not”), is, 
beyond all doubt, one of the Queen’s equerries ; 
while there is no mistaking the solemn Chancellor, 
who stands apart, with a flowing wig of curled cob- 
webs, and an ample robe of bat’s wing. 

What a little world! And all these glorious and 
graceful creatures might be enclosed in a cocoa-nut, 
or carried off on a plantain leat’! 

But, alas! the vision has already passed away. 
The Queen and her court; the merry dancers, and 
the no less merry minstrels are no more; and the 
only trace now left to us of this pigmy people is found 
in the bright green circles over which they have 
bounded hand in hand in our pleasant meadows ; and 





where the mushrooms spring up in a round ring, like 
a necklace of pearls cast from the throat of some 
reckless beauty. 

But, even altbougli the fairies have disappeared for 
ever, we are nevertheless not obliged to forget that 
they once existed. Robinson Crusoe is no more, and 
his Man Friday has also passed away ; Sir Edward 
Scaward, and the very island upon which he lived, are 
no longer to be found ; the “ thousand and one nights” 
of the story-telling Scheherazade have dwindled into 
the one night of the past ; and Philip Quarl has long 
since laid down in his deer-skin garment to sleep the 
last sleep. Yet do any of us regret that we made 
their acquaintance? Surely not. We may sorrow 
that the days of such delight are over; that we can 
no longer, as we once did, “give the reins of imagi- 
nation into our author's hands,”’ but we are still well 
pleased to have hunted and planted with the cast- 
aways, and to have gazed and glittered with the Sul- 
tan; and, even in our wiser and our graver years, 
when we chance to lay our hands upon any of these, 
our old friends, do we ever fail to greet them with a 
sigh and a smile? A smile for the past and a sigh 
for the present? I can at least answer for myself’; 
and, as P believe that no other person could, for the 
two last centuries, have had access to a certain old 
iron-studded chest, which was dug from among the 
ruins of an old feudal castle in Germany ; and out of 
which, after much difficulty, I withdrew a small roll 
of MSS., prettily illuminated on time-faded vellum ; 
and, despite their antiquity, strongly impregnated 
with a savour of violets; I am about to communicate 
their contents to the world. 

How my eyes ached in decyphering the greater 
portion of them! of these the caligraphy was exqui- 
site, but so minute that I was obliged to use the 
strongest magnifiers I could procure ; and, even then, 
I have sometimes spent a day in securing a sentence. 
Added to which, the characters were not traced in 
ink, which increased the labour of my task a hundred 
fold. At first I was unable to decide on the nature 
of the different liquids that had been employed on 
these precious pages, but at last I mastered the secret, 
and a very graceful one it was. The entire packet 
consisted of letters; and such letters! All with the 
exception of the few first, which were carefully rolled 
about the rest, being the correspondence of an elfin 
beauty and her mortal lover. His epistles were easily 
read, though the orthography was quaint enough ; 
but hers were enough to cause any heart save that of 
a thorough fairy lover like myself to fail on the very 
threshold of his task. They were, as I have already 
mentioned, written on illuminated vellum; but, on 
such minute picces, that a summer wind sighing 
through the tangled clusters of a flowering clematis, 
would have sutticed to scatter them far and wide. As 
I proceeded with my undertaking, I discovered (and 
I give myself some credit for the discovery !) that the 
tender passages were inscribed with the juices of a 
blush-rose ; the passionate portions with those of a 
clove carnation ;* the learned (for I regret to say that 
the fay, lovely and loving as she must have been, was 
a little inclined to be a precieuse) with the dew which 
had nestled in the heart of a violet, and which was of 
clear fine blue; the ornate and emphatic with the 
golden stream from the crushed crown of an impcrial 


* In eastern countries the red carnation is the emblem of 
passion. 
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lily ; and the reproachful with the pure, pale life-drops 
of the evening primrose. Other tints there were to 
express other passions and feelings; but, however 
prettily they were blent, and however they might 

lease the eye as a mere picture, it will be readily 
Pelieved that the mingled colours danced before the 
strained vision like the mazy patterns of the kaleido- 
scope, and rendered the perusal of the writing a three- 
fold difficulty. 

But of, and for myself, I have said enough ; and I 
hasten to lay before the reader the contents of the 
mysterious MSS. I shall do it faithfully, and like a 
conscientious chronicler ; neither adding nor diminish- 
ing ; offering no comments, and combating no opr 
nions. Opinions, said I? Truly those of a fairy belle 
should be almost untangible; and yet, it would seem 
as though the miniature beauty could feel right ho- 
nestly, even though she might now and then fail to 
reason like a woman of the world. 


LETTER I. 

I am as little prepared as before, Fritz, to admit 
the validity of your arguments, even although they 
come to me clothed in all the glitter of your accus- 
tomed eloquence. Your spirit is singularly constitu- 
ted; and you have imagined a perfection of moral 
excellence, which has certainly never yet been attained 
by our sex. Even I, sceptic as you declare me to be, 
can believe in, and admit the possibility of such love 
as you describe existing in a female heart ; for women 
are self-sacrificing by nature ; and the devotion of their 
all-absorbing affection flings from it every considcra- 
tion of personal suffering, to sccure the lpi of 
the one beloved. The very essence of a woman’s affec- 
tion is clinging confidence and almost childish trust. 
No pure-minded female ever raises the mental giants 
of suspicion, jealousy, and doubt, for the mere privi- 
lege of doing battle against them, or the weakness of 
voluntarily yiclding to their dark spell. Dare you 
deny that the passion—you sce that I even make use 
of another word to express the fecling of our grosser 
sex—dare you deny, I ask, that the passion of man is 
fed by these very vices? That out of his proud sense 
of power he creates visionary enemies, and, Quixote- 
like, wages war with the windmills of his own imagi- 
nary wrongs? Ilave you forgotten the fable of the 
men who peopled the earth by casting stones behind 
them? Have you to be reminded of the sowing of 
the dragon's teeth? You will admit the applicability 
of both these figures, if you are frank and honest. The 
lovingness of woman is rendered more beautiful by 
her weakness; but, even amid his spirit-thrall, man 
never loses the sense of his own physical superiority. 
This very fact proves at once how differently the 
sexes understand the nature of affection; to love is, 
with a woman, to cling, to trust, to yield, to value be- 
yond self; to shape out every thought, and hope, and 
action according to a given model—with a man it is 
to protect, to guide, to guard, tocontroul. The mas- 
ter-spirit is never laid at rest; the spring of pride 
never ceases to flow. No, Fritz! the utter self-abne- 
gation of which you love to talk is not compatible 
with our unyielding natures. I admit that a man 
who loves truly and worthily will do much, very 
much, for the woman whom he worships, but this 
fact by no means advances your argument ;_ for he is 
only, by such concession, weaving more closely the 
web of affection about the heart of the loved one, 
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making her, in short—and here, again, grant that I 
strengthen my position—more thoroughly his own. 

I Beliove, Fritz; nay, I Anow, that a loved and 
loving woman deems no sacrifice too great, which may 
tend to the welfare of the chosen of her heart; 
but I am hopelessly sceptical as to the extent of our 
generosity on this point. You are young and enthusi- 
astic ; with fine feelings and an unthralled heart ; and 
yet, not even of yourself will I anticipate that which 
you so confidently affirm to be certain. Fritz, you 
must pardon my prey Should the trial come, 
you will fail, as surely as that I am your affectionate 

Horrman. 
LETTER II. 

You are wrong, dear Hoffman, believe me you are 
wrong in every stage of your argument. You have 
started on false premises, and you have persisted 
throughout your whole train of reasoning in the same 
ungenerous error. You have been pleased to allude, 
moreover, to what you see fit to denominate my 
“eloquence,” as helping me to maintain an untenable 
opinion. I disclaim at once and for ever all claim to 
such an accomplishment ; nor does the cause which I 
plead require any artificial support. Why should the 
nature of man be so degraded as to render him un- 
able to love, not only purely and devotedly, but also 
with the depth of sentiment which must make every 
self-sacrifice an easy task? Why will you deny to 
him a quality so worthy, and, to my thinking, at the 
same time so easy ? Liciere that you are yourself 
capable of this virtue; and I feel satisfied that I am 
no less so. I scorn your prophecy! Let the trial 
come, and I will teach you to smile at your own nar- 
row-hearted judgment. To the mass of mankind I 
am willing to concede that utter self-abnegation would 
be impossible, but, mankind, taken in the mass, fail 
in many particulars equally essential. The world is 
not an Utopia. We have no right to expect perfec- 
tion as a general attribute. But what, I would ask, 
avails the mental and moral coercion of our early years 
—of what account is the discipline undergone by the 
student and the philosopher if he cannot attain to self- 
government and self-knowledge? Years do not make 
the sage, nor a serge gown the saint, you will answer ; 
and I at once admit the position ; but to know one- 
self on the subject which we are now discussing, re- 
quires neither to be sage nor saint. Nature has a 
thousand subtle influences, undiscerned save by the 
nobler spirits, which work their way truly and surely, 
despite all the sophistries of worldly wisdom. You 
know that I am young, high-born, wealthy; but 
what are attributes like these, when put in competi- 
tion with the higher sentiments and impulses of our 
nature? I tell you again, sceptic! that for a woman 
whom I really loved, 1 would joyfully lay down my 
youth, my pride of ancestry, and my hoarded gold ; 
and that the loss of them would not cost me a sigh. 
Nay, what were life itself, if, by its sacrifice, the hap- 
piness of the beloved one might be secured? Hoff- 
man! Life also would be freely, joyfully offered up at 
the same shrine ; for do we not ever seek the welfare of 
what we cherish, even to the gate of the grave? You 
are a scholar and a philosopher, but you are not a 
lover. ‘When the day comes, and trust me that 
come it will, you will be compelled to admit that I 
knew more of human nature than yourself. This is 
the answering prophecy of 





Fritz. 
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FLIGHT THE SECOND. 


LETTER III. 

You are a day-dreamer, my friend; living in an 
ideal world which can never be peopled by beings of 
flesh and blood. Our every-day system of life ren- 
ders your brilliant vision impossible; and our cold 
and selfish human nature rivets the last link of the 
hard chain which social es have coiled about us. 
Man was made for the world, and the world for man. 
Their mutual claims are imperative. Were they to 
be so utterly disregarded as to render your wild 
theory practicable, the whole social system would be 
prostrated at once ; and human beings would walk the 
earth, quite incompetent to perform their allotted 
duties towards their fellow-men. Trust me, however, 
Fritz, when I assert that there is no fear of this. It 
is easy to imagine that we could yield up all for 
another, but when our truth is tested, we become 
weak, wavering, and undecided: our besetting sin of 
selfishness grapples at our hearts, and clutches them 
with a nerve of iron. We remember ourselves ; and our 
inherent egotism saves us from the sacrifice we lately 
thought so light. You well know, Fritz, that I have 
loved ; and yet you taunt me.—Had you known how 
I still love, you would have spared me the scoff. 
But, my friend, I love like a man, not like an angel ; 
and sooner than resign my beautiful Amina to 
another, even though that other might make her 
world a paradise, I would grind him into dust, and see 
her crushed like a withered blossom at my feet. You 
will call me a monster for this avowal. Do so—until 
I may retort upon yourself. 

Again I tell you that the essence of our love—our 
exacting, protecting, passionate love, is—selfishness. 

HorrMan. 
LETTER IV. 

Write to me no more. We cannot understand 
each other. You argue upon the dregs, and I upon 
the essence, of human love. You will never convince 
me that I am in error, for I feel the living principle 
of what I have asserted, as it beats and burns within 
me. My dreams will be realised, or wherefore are 
they permitted thus to imbue = whole being? You 
will one day learn to know me better; and until the 
time comes, let us rather live upon the memory of 
our old friendship, than become estranged by an ar- 
gument in which neither will be convinced. As sure 
as that there is a sun in Heaven, you will yet do me 
justice, and till then, farewell! 


LETTER V. 
You bade me write to you no more, and for 


Fritz. 


months I have maintained a silence which has 
ained my spirits and wounded my affection; but, 
itz, I can do it no longer. You walk the earth 
like one who is not of it. The whisper of wonder 
or the smile of pity follows upon your path. You 
have become sullen and unsocial. Your fine powers 
are negatived; your noble qualities are obscured ; 
and I scarcely recognize in the accounts which reach 
me, my ancient friend of the free heart and the frank 
nature in the moody being who shuns the companion- 
ship of his kind, and seems to loathe the contact of 
his fellow-men. What spell is on you, Fritz? You 
were formed for high and holy things ; and a cloud is 
on you which veils your value from the world it was 
meant to brighten. Unbosom your secret grief— 
pour out your sorrow, be it what it may, into a bosom 
which will sympathise with every pang—for grief and 
sorrow there must be to tell—and rely on the zealous 
and undiminished affection of 


LETTER VI. 

Had I not already told you that we could never 
understand each other? I love you still, Hoffman 
—Love, did I say? How do men profane terms 
meant only for the lips of angels! But, do not seek 
to pry into the secret chambers of my spirit. For 
your own sake desist, for there dwells therein a light 
which would wither up oe cold philosophy, and take 
your reason prisoner. Men look on me, you say, with 
wonder and with pity. Blind fools! let them look on. 
*Tis not for such as they to see the spell that binds 
me. Read, read, most sapient student! Gather 
fresh laurels from your musty pages, and learn at last 
from me that you know nothing; that all your 
boasted love is not worth a tithe of the labour it has 
cost; and that I have studied from a volume which 
you closed stubbornly against yourself, and which is 
the one book of human transport. I hear—for the 
world’s murmurs reach me even now—that the pale 
pedants whom I have deserted for a dearer compan- 
lonship, regret me as one who might have done them 
honour; and that you have won golden opinions, 
which you will one day be enabled to coin into a 
more tangible possession. Be it so. I smile, but do 
notenvy. I would join my exclamation to the rest, 
if it could profit you; but I would not exchange one 
hour of wi beatified existence for all the years of dull 
triumph that await you. 

I dare not tell you more. Toil on, then; your 
path is easy, and your guerdon sure. 


Horrman. 





Fritz. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


Tis within 
4 abow-shot 
of the vil- 
lage. A 
lusty forester—a foresterof old Ardennes—might 
wing an arrow to its nearest marge. When 
the summer twilight deepens, and the heavy 
air is hushed, you may hear the everchanging 
music of the nightingales’ delicious song ring- 
ing through every aisle of that green wood; 
and if they pause, then, in that pause, an ear 
familiar with its murmur cannot fail to catch 
the silvery chiming of a waterfall—a music 
mellower than the birds’—as though it were a 
liquid echo to the songs just ceased. 

Zoned by that stately wood, a broad and 
shining sheet of water—blue as a turquoise, 
yet flecked with here and there a moving image 
of the white and wandering clouds above— 
freshens the shelving sward, and laves the 
twisted roots that ever and anon peep out 
upon the clear cold stream that sleeps below. 

Upon the southern margin of this tiny lake, 
just where a devious lane impinges on its bor- 
ders, the surplus waters find a hasty outlet and 
form a picturesque cascade. A skilful hand— 
bridging the fall with a flinty arch, breaking 
its else tumultuous leap by stones fantastically 





piled, paving its 

bed and _ banks : 

with fossils, spars, fragments of shattered sculp- 
ture, and curious minerals, and training the 
luxuriant tendrils of the dark ground-ivy, so 
that they tapestry its rugged sides—has made 
that waterfall a perfect picture in its kind. 

But the wood—the shadowy, flowery, vocal 
wood! Of a surety, Chaucer must have had 
its fellow in his eye, when he described that 
“ pleasaunt grove” 


“In which were okes great, streight as a line, 
Under the which the grasse, so fresh of hew, 
‘Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well fro’ his fe low grew, 
‘With branches brode, laden with leves new, 
That aprongen out ayen the sunne-shene, 
Some very red, and some a glad light grene.”” 


For this, like his, 
“With turfes new 


Is freshly turved, whereof the grene grass, 
small, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most like unto grene wool, I wot it is.” 


Pierced, too, by 








“ Paths of little brede 
That greatly had not used be, 

For they forgrowen were with grasse and weede, 
That well unneth a wighte might it se.” 


Wild flowers in multitudes carpet the sward, 
and by the water’s brim, drooping and delicate 
lilies of the valley shed a white gleam. 

Some sixty paces from the waterfall, there is 
an open space—a grassy knoll—a natural dais, 
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as it were—the throne of one magnificent old 
oak, a kingly tree without a rival in its green 
domain. Beneath its branchy dome, a low ir- 
regular cottage has been reared ; a rustic habi- 
tation, in perfect keeping with its site. But 
for the beauty of the porch with its rare carv- 
ings, the fair bay-windows with their antique 
panes of lozenge-shaped and many-coloured 
glass, and but for some slight evidences of taste 
and even luxury, discernible within, you might 
mistake that humble homestead, with its roof 
of thatch. and high-peaked dormers, for a la- 
bourer’s, or at best a bailifi’s, cottage. 

You have scarcely time to comment on the 
dazzling richness of the choice geraniums 
ranged on the benches in the porch, before a 
spare, attenuated, silvery-headed gentleman, 
stricken in years, and somewhat bowed withal, 
dressed in a fashion somewhat obsolete, yet in 
his costume faultlessly neat and point-device, 
emerges from the low arched doorway, and with 
a bland and courteous smile, and a peculiarly 
benign and soft expression beaming from his 
clear blue eyes, invites you to a closer view of 
his rare, blossoming treasures, Warmed by 
your praises of those cherished flowers, the old 
man welcomes you within hia “keeping room ;” 
and, with a pardonable garrulity, points out, 
and dwells at length upon the history of every 
relique garnered there :—vases and urns from 
Roman camps, weapons from Danish tumuli, 
and coins of the Heptarchy; a dinted bill, not 
innocent of blood at Hastings’ fatal fight ; and 
swords that had been hacked and gashed in 
Border frays and Northérn raids. Missals, too, 
and venerable MSS. ; and books so numerous 
and rare, your fingers absolutely yearn to loose 
their primitive clasps, and dally with the dis- 
coloured leaves, your eyes to pore upon the 
bold black type, and scan the quaint affected 
title-pages. Rome and Greece, France, Spain, 
and Italy,—the master-minds of all these realms 
meet in mute congress on his shelves: “ mute,” 
did we say? oh, what a grievous libel on the 
mighty dead! Not “mute,” but fervid preach- 
ers, of surpassing eloquence ; sage expounders 
of most beneficent truths; silver-tongued ne- 
cromancers, with sorcery mightier than Pros- 
pero’s ; skilful to quicken or to calm, excite, sub- 
due, all passions, feelings, impulses of the human 
heart, all thoughts and operations of the human 
mind, so long as human hearts shall beat and 
sentient faculties endure. How the sight of 
those beloved books has sent us wandering from 
the subject matter of our sketch! 

Glossy, and dark with age, massive, and gro- 
tesque to boot, the oaken furniture asserts a 
claim to reverend antiquity. Pictures—sweet 
cabinet pieces—a Canaletti here, and there a 
Cuyp ; a scripture piece by Francia; and a 
glorious woodland sketch, redolent of dewy 
leaves, and soft, moist, odorous turf, by Gains- 
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borough; a foaming sea, from Vandervelde’s 
creative pencil; and a vivid transcript of a sou- 
thern landscape by Gaspar Poussin, grace (we 
could almost add) and glorify his walls. Within 
a niche, canopied by an elaborately sculptured 
fragment of a cathedral stall, an exquisite 
Etruscan vase—a perfect gem—rests on a slen- 
der slab of delicately-veined Sienna marble, 
crowned with a diadem of summer flowers, per- 
petually renewed, that seem to shine with a 
peouliar and unaccustomed light amidst the 
sombre furniture and rusty reliques, by which 
those flowers, so full of life, and grace, and 
youth, and fragrant freshness, are gloomily 
surrounded, Over all is shed a stream of 
many-hued and fluctuating light, tempered and 
tinted by the motley-coloured medium through 
which it pours. Charmed with the place, you 
turn to your benign, kind-hearted guide, and 
with a candid eulogy confess that he has made 
that room a perfect realm of Fnéry ; and wend- 
ing homewards, ponder much upon the teeming 
brain, and pure large heart which seemed to 
prompt the eloquent discourse of your delight- 
ul and delighted cicerone. 

We had often wondered what could have 
been the tenor of the old man’s early life. We 
had divined that something more than a mere 
ordinary love of nature and of books had called 
him into studious retirement. We believed 
that those inanimate objects—those dumb me- 
mentos of departed centuries on which his 
heart appeared to be so much set, were but the 
imperfect substitutes for something worthier,— 
something that had been better loved, and 
prized, and prematurely lost. Nor did we 
greatly err in these conjectures, as the recital 
of one solitary but strange occurrence, in itself 
developing a little history of the past, will per- 
haps exemplify. 

Late in the evening of an autumn day, in 
18—, the tract of country bordcring on Ped- 
dam Grove was visited by a tempest more ter- 
rific than any that had been witnessed for many 
previous years. Peal upon peal of brattling 
thunder, echoed along the murky vault of hea- 
ven, lit only by the livid glare of lightning- 
flashes riving the awful blackness of the storm. 
When the deafening thunder-crashes rolled 
away, the wild winds, roaring through the 
groaning trees, gave terrible responses to the 
elemental music. No moon, no stars, no 
glimpses of the ordinary light of heaven, were 
visible through all the pitchy concave of that 
terrible and angry sky. 

Within his antiquated chamber sat our stu- 
dious friend, buricd in a not ungrateful reverie, 
his eyes fixed on the ruddy flickering of the 
cheerful fire, his mind wandering unconsciously 
through the “dark backward and abysm of 
time,” and his ear but partially attentive to 
the hoarse wailing of the blasts without, the 
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creaking of the branchy trees, as they were 
swayed by the controlling wind, the blind dash- 
ing of the rain and withered leaves against the 
casements, and the solemn diapasons of the thun- 
der fearfully audible over all. Once or twice, in- 
deed, he started up, awakened from his reverie 
by what he thought to be a shout and shriek ; 
but it was so improbable that human beings 
should venture out on such a night, that he 
dismissed the fancy from his mind, and fell once 
more into his former reverie. 

Again the shouting and the shrieking seemed 
to rise more shrilly wild and desperate, as the 
deafening tumult of the storm sustained a mo- 
mentary pause. That some one was abroad 
seemed now beyond dispute or doubt ; and, for- 
tifying himself against the pitiless pelting of 
the tempest, and bidding a domestic lead the 
way with staff and lanthorn, the old man sal- 
lied forth. Guided by the sound, he reached 
a spot where a black and bulky mass lay 
stretched by the roadside. By the wavering 
light of the lanthorn, he discerned a figure 
lying in the road, with his battered and bleed- 
ing head dashed evidently on a pointed stone; 
his lower limbs encumbered by an overthrown 
post-chaise, from whose incumbent pressure a 
lady was engaged in vain endeavours to release 
him; while the postillion strove with similar 
hopelessness to extricate the horses from the 
shelving bank, down which they had madly 
rushed. Aided by the efforts of the two new 
comers, the poor mutilated sufferer was re- 
leased from his position, and carefully conveyed 
to the habitation of our friend. Returning to 
the spot, he learnt from the postillion that the 
strangers were on their transit from the sea- 
coast to an inland residence; that, confounded 
by the darkness of the night, and the terrors 
of the tempest, he had mistaken his road; and 
that the horses, dazzled and startled by the vivid 
lightning-flashes, had become so perfectly un- 
manageable and independent of control as to 
cause the deplorable catastrophe which had just 
occurred. As soon as the latter could be ex- 
tricated from the road-side gully, the postillion 
was despatched for medical assistance, and the 
old man once more sought the welcome shelter 
of his roof. 

Making some brief inquiries touching the 
sufferer’s condition, he left him to the lady’s 
and his servant Mabel’s charge ; and descend- 
ing to the room below, piled up fresh logs upon 
the hearth, and. busied himself in preparing 
such emollients and restoratives as were imme- 
diately at hand, haunted the while—most 
strangely haunted and disquieted—by the ac- 
cents of the lady’s voice. He chid the fancy, 
and still the fancy would net be effaced. Ac- 
cents like those had rung within the chambers 
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of his memory for many years; and now. 
oh! ’twas improbable; nay, almost impossible. 
Yet the idea clung to him—clung to him the 
more tenaciously, the more he strove to shake 
it off. 

In the meantime, the lady had unveiled ; 
and the dying man (for such indeed he was) 
had had his countenance divested of its gory 
mask, and with a feeble voice intimated a wish 
to testify his gratitude for the timely help af- 
forded by his host : accordingly, the domestic 
was despatched upon the errand, and in a few 
seconds the old man’s gentle footfalls were 
again upon the threshold. 

Had Medusa’s snaky head glared on the 
group? Why stood the old man thus aghast ? 
Why did the others, simultaneously convulsed 
and conscience-stricken, strain their hands upon 
their aching eyes, as though they would exclude 
some horrid vision, and shut up the sense from 
impressions hideous as the phantasies which 
nightly crowd upon a murderer’s brain ? 

It were a tale as tedious as true if all its de- 
tails were divulged. Suffice it that the old man 
recognized there—there, under his own roof, 
in the chamber of which he had so long been 
the sole and solitary inmate—the adulterous 
wife, whose broken faith had driven him into 
privacy, and coloured all his after-life with its 
peculiar hues, and the paramour, for whose un- 
certain passion, years before, she had renounced 
home, honour, and all that hallowed and adorned 
the pure sphere in which the wife and mother 
moved—hbrought, by the retributive workings 
of a mysterious Providence, the latter to breathe 
out his last beneath the roof of him he had so 
foully wronged, the former to become the wit- 
ness of her husband’s wordless scorn, her para- 
mour’s miserable and remorseful death. 

We have but little inclination to dwell at 
length upon a subject involving details as pain- 
ful as humiliating. The paramour died of the 
contusions he had received, forgiven (let us not 
forget to add) by his injured host, and wasinterred 
with plain and simple circumstance in Hemb- 
lington church-yard. The lady presently re- 
moved a little distance from the scene of the 
calamity, and from the immediate presence of 
one, whose very aspect—pure and benevolent 
as it was—seemed a tacit and continual re- 
proach to her. Twice in each year, at Christ- 
mas and at Easter, they join the communicants 
at Church, midway between their respec- 
tive places of abode; and to those who are ac- 
quainted with, their relationship, but unac- 
quainted with their previous history, these ve- 
nerable individuals (for they are now consider- 
ably advanced in years) are the constant occasion 
of conjectures at once ingenious and innumer- 
able. James Sir. 





THE ADVENT 


Hiss1ne, roaring, screaming— 
Hiding the sun’s bright beam, 
With smoky volume dense and dark— 
Came wonder-working steam. 
Its presence filled the world : 
A thing of fire and smoke: 
It lashed the waters into foam ; 
The thunder of its stroke 


Was carried o’er the deep, 
A sound unheard before ; 
A thing of power so wonderful 
Its bosom never bore. 
It cleft the mountain-wave, 
Or rode upon its crest ; 
It traversed, with the lightning’s speed, 
The ocean’s furrowed breast. 


It stopped not for the calm ; 
The tempest it defied ; 
It walked the waters in its might, 
Unheeding wind or tide. 
It snorted on the land, 
Like a war-horse for the fray : 
But the hot blast of its nostrils 
Obscured the face of day ; 


And cast a scorching blight 
On tree, and bush, and flower ; 
And blackness marked its track, as of 
A spent volcano’s power. 
And man was wasted when 
That mighty thing of fire 
Became his fellow-labourer, 
And toiled and would not tire. 


And woman’s blush of beauty 
* Fast faded from her cheek, 
As she, beside the demon power 
Waxed shadow-like and weak. 


OF STEAM. 


And thin and squalid children, 
Like sprites of sallow hue, 

Amid the never-ceasing din, 
Toiled with the giant too. 


Alas! the sight of flowers— 
The sun—the summer sky— 
The verdure of the mountain-steep— 
The streamlet rushing by— 
The valleys clothed in green— 
The foliage-loaded trees— 
The thrilling melody of birds— 
The heather-scented breeze— 


To these dwellers in the smoke 
Are almost things unknown ; 

But the selfishness intense of wealth 
Shall yet be overthrown. 

That grasping power is doomed, 
Eternal though it seem ; 

Endure a while—the world shall see 
The finished work of steam. 


Its spoils are not of war— 
Nor its trophies those of blood ; 
It bids not desolation point 
To sites where cities stood. 
But things that tyrants baffled 
Are prostrate at its feet : 
For hoary time and distance yield 
To steam an homage meet. 


To the corners of the earth 
It bears the flag, unfurled, 
Of peace ; its mission—peace throughout 
e circuit of the world. 
With glory on its path, 
And grandeur in its trail, 
The ark of promise bright to man 
Let all the nations hail? 
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BALLAD. 


Love’s a bird you should not cage— 
Leave him free of wing ; 
And with gentle lure engage 
The flutterer to sing. 
A prison—though ’twere barred with gold— 
Yould make the captive sigh, 
Till, struggling vainly ’gainst his hold, 
He'd break his heart and die ! 
Believe, believe a maiden’s word— 
That Love’s precisely like a bird! 


Speak not harshly—he can’t brook 
Words of chiding sound ; 
Smile of coldness—doubtful look, 
Oft are fatal found. 
Though you bind him not to roam, 
Let him think he’s free ; 
And he’ll make his fetter'd home 
The nest of Liberty ! 
Oh yes! believe a maiden’s word—~- 
That Love’s precisely like a bird! 
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BY THEODORIC. BROWN. 


“Wet, gentlemen,” said the Yankee, “the lot has 
fallen on me to begin first, and I aint a goin’ to back 
out; but as I can’t realise any particular story jest 
now, if you are agreeable I guess I’ll give you an 
account of my first sparkin’ frolic, and I have a 
notion it’s a goin’ to be the last one too.” 

The approbation of his proposition being unani- 
mous, and the hearth havin; bees replenished with 
a couple of armfuls of maple logs, he took in a liberal 
supply of the Indian weed, and thus began :— 

‘*T was born and raised in the Granite State (New 
Hampshire), and as dad’s farm wasn’t overly big, 
and as there were six of us boys, I didn’t do mucl 
besides goin’ to school and loafin’ about till I was 
about eighteen, when I agreed with dad to buy up my 
time, and gave him a note for a hundred and fifty 
dollars to be paid as soon as I could. I had picked 
up considerable knowledge from books, and had been 
reckoned somethin’ of a scholar, and as minister gave 
me a certificate that I had had a ‘call,’ the trustees 
of a district school about five miles off, hired me out 
to teach for the winter, though certainly I was pretty 
young for such work. They agreed to give me 
eighteen dollars a month, and I was to live a week at 
the house of each of my scholars, and have my board, 
lodgin’ and washin’)” Well—the first mornin’ I 

came fied airly, and when I lighted the fire, I got 
out the books, and sot down behind my desk, to 
show the scholars that I was all ready for them; 
but I tell you, I began to shake all over the worst 
kind when I saw about thirty head of tall strappin’ 
fellers and pals comin’ in, some of them over twenty, 
and they all walked in ina lump, kinder laughin’ and 
talkin’, as if they expected I was somethin’ despica- 
ble, and had made up their minds to do jest as the 
liked. You see, the last teacher wasn’t spry stones 
for them: he was a little old man that had enough 
to do to keep the breath in his carcase without 
lookin’ after thirty boys and gals, and they thought 
that because I was young, they could come the same 
game over me. ‘ Well,’ thinks I to myself, ‘I’ve got 
myself into a pretty muss now; there aint one of 
them fellers there that can’t lick the schoolmaster if 
he takes a notion.’ But it wouldn’t suit to seem 
skeered, so I kinder smiled to them all, and told them 
it was an awful cold mornin’, and tried to look as if 
I was quite comfortable, and wouldn’t miss havin’ 
sitch a clever lot of scholars, no not for five dollars. 
‘When they were all in, I pulled on a long face and 
stood up to make a speech, which is always done on 
sitch occasions; and havin’ given the desk a most 
thunderin’ thump with therulerto call attention, I said, 
as far as I can now remember,—‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen! I have been elected into the office of super- 
intendin’ your education by the highminded and 
atriotic trustees of this district school, and I trust 
that I shall acquit my duty to the satisfaction of my 
feller citizens. I guess we shall get on pretty well 
together if you'll only pay attention to your studies, 
which I have no doubt you will. Remember, ladies 
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and gentlemen, that over our heads the star-spangled 
banner floats proudly in the breeze—remember, that 
you are the posteriors of the noble-minded Puritans, 
and let their example incite you on to the acquisition 
of knowledge and virtue.’ I had written down a long 
oration I intended to make, and which I had stolen 
mostly from “lection speeches, but I couldn’t think of 
any more, so I wound up with somethin’ of my own, 
which I thought would suit the present case.— 
* Ladies and Gentlemen,—You'll find me a pretty 
easy goin’ horse if you treat me well, but if you 
think I’m a soft feller that you can do what 

ou like with, I guess you'll find you have 

old of the wrong child before you've done 
with me. If you git ugly, Ill curl up, and 
when my dander’s riz, I'll chaw up all creation 
if it comes in my way;’ and givin’a sorter blood. 
thirsty look at the biggest feller, I sot down. Now, 
I tell you, that speech of mine had a pretty considera- 
ble load effect on them, they never heerd so many 
*tarnal long words strung together by a school teacher 
before, and that gave them a sorter respect for me, and 


the last part came home pretty strong to their 
feelin’s. y ess that everythin’ would have bin 
square and I should have had an easy seat if it 


had’nt bin for one feller, and that was Pete Tom- 
kins. He was over twenty and an awful long feller, 
a reg’lar screamer among the gals, and the greatest 
rowdy in the country. He was’nt a bad lookin’ hu- 
man neither, but he was one of the ugliest devils 
between here and the day of judgment, always a 
fightin’, or gettin’ into some scrape or other. But the 
worst of it was, he was always repentin’, and when 
minister or the elders talked to him, he would beg 
their pardon and keep quiet for a day or two, and 
may be at the next prayes meetin’, he would git up and 
tell how he was converted, and give his experience 
in sitch a movin’ way that all the gals would begin 
to cry, and then the very next day he would be up to 
some piece of devilment ten times worse than betore. 
I very soon saw he was a hard customer and 
nothin’ but hard cider would do for him. I tell you, 
when I saw the way he was goin’ on while I was 
speechifyin’, I nearly boiled over—I felt as mad as a 
bear with a sore head. ‘ Never mind,’ thinks I to 
myself, ‘I guess he aint got up early enough for me ; 
if he don’t look out, he’ll git more than he can eat 
in a little less than no time.’ The first thing I did, 
I asked all the fellers their names, so that I might 
know what to call them. They all answered gen- 
teely enough till I came to Pete, and when I asked 
him, says he, ‘ What’s your’n, Bob?’ I tell you I 
felt wrathy at this, and so I says, ‘I expect it'll 
be best for your health to answer me at once.” 

«Lor a massey!’ says he, ‘don’t frighten a 
body, I’m narvous;’ and all the gals began to 
titter. Well, when I heard the critter going 
on in this way, my steam began to get up, I 
felt so awful wicked I could have massacred my 
grandfather if he had been near me. ‘ Walk up 
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here, Sir !’ shouted I, and up he came, laughin’ and 
winkin’ at the other fellers. Down I jumped from 
my desk, and says I, ‘If you think you're a-goin’ 


to be boss in the same room with me, ate come, 


to the wrong market,’ and before he could answer, I 
put my foot behind him, and hit him a blow on the 
face that sent him flat on his back. I tell you I 
thought, for a minute or two, that he was clean gone, 
but he was only stunned, and after a spell, he began 
to sithe and puff as if he was trying how much wind 
he could take in without choking himself. I’ve a 
notion he kept rayther quiet after that, and it was 
quite a caution to see what an orderly school I had 
for the rest of the winter, and how the fellers pro- 
gressed in their studies. But I guess I’ve got a little 
out of the track, but I'll come to the sparking, 
right away. / At first I did'nt take partic’lar 
notice of any of the scholars) except Pete, (I was 
so busy a sorting them into classes and regulating 
the school, but when I looked at one of the gals, 
who was called Abby Jackson, I was surprised I 
had’nt noticed her before. She was perhaps the 
greatest gal you would meet with between Maine and 
Georgia, a reg’lar whole team by herself. ‘She was a 
small, well-shaped, clean-limbed little heifer, about a 
yon younger than myself, with long black hair, large 

andsome eyes, lips that would make an Injun’s 
mouth water, and a waist that was jest the size to 

ut a feller’s arm round. I soon began to think 
that she had some sorter feelin’ for me for the wa 
I reg’lated affairs the first day, for.sometimes when 
was a hearin’ of her her lesson, she would steal a look 
out of the corners of her eyes at me, that would go 
Tight through like a ’lectric shock, and set me a 
tremblin’ for half an hour arterwards. _‘ Well,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘this won’t convene at all. It'll 
be a pretty fix if the school teacher becomes spooney 
with one of his scholars; I must remember the-dig- 
nity of my office, and leave all such feelin’s to boys 
and gals.’ But it was no good, I was a gone goose, 
my flint was completely fixed when it was her father’s 
turn to keep me for a weck. If that gal was good in 
the school-room, she was angeliferous at hum. If 
she was dressed ever so plain, and doin’ ever so dirty 
work, there was always a kinder somethin’ about her, 
so neat, and clean, and inticin’, that I could’nt keep 
my eyes off her no way I could fix it. Sometimes 
when she would turn round, and catch me a lookin’ 
at her, she would turn away her head, kinder con- 
fused like, and I would become as red in the face as 
a woodpecker. And then she cooked so beautifully 
that there was no standin’ it. If there’s one thing 
that I admire more than another, I guess its Injun 
bread, but I never realised what it was, till I tasted 
what she made. The only thing I didn’t like was, 
that she had’nt any cash, although that did’nt 
make much difference with me then. Well, gentle- 
men, you may larf if you like, but, I guess you've all 
been as green as I was at some time or other. 

“Well, I did all I could, not to think of Abby for a 
considerable spell, but I soon saw it was no good, I 
might as well have tried to get maple juice out of a 
hemlock, so I kinder thought over how we could fix 
it to work together, but I couldn’t bring it about no 
way. I couldn’t well sot up a tavern, cos I had no 
money, and owed dad a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and nobody would sell me a farm on credit till I was 
over age, but still, for all that, I did'nt give in, for 
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when a feller's eighteen, nothin’s impossible. I 
thought it would be best not to show any likin’ for 
her till my hiring was out, ’cause if I did the gals 
would be pokin’ fun at me, and the old folks would 
think I was’nt doin’ my duty to the rest; but still, 
though I thought I acted to her the same as the rest, 
and never let her off when she did’nt know her les- 
son, yet the hull school seemed to have found out 
my feelin’s about as soon as I did myself. Some 
young devil or other, printed ‘Abby Jackson’ 
in large letters, in all my books, and the rest 
joked at me, till I thought I should never hear the 
end of it: But I stood it as well as I could, and acted 
so, that they all thought, after a spell, there was no- 
thin’ partic’lar between Abby and me. Well, when 
the spring began and the scholars dropped off 
one by one, the Trustees concluded to shut up the 
school, and so I was paid off, and again had all my 
time to myself. 

“ Well,’ thinks I, ‘I guess I’ll go right ahead 
now, and while I’m out of work, P’ll find out what no- 
tion Abby has of me,’—and, so after thinkin’ some 
time, I wrote this letter to her. 

“<*Mr, Ezra Jenkins sends his most respectful com- 
pliments to Miss Abigail Jackson, and would feel 
much obliged if you would have the condescension to 
let me keep company with you on’ Wednesday 
evening. Iam, Madam, 

«<< Your respectful and obedient servant, 
«Ezra JENKINS.” 

“That was’nt bad neither, was it? Well, I went 
next mornin’ to give her the letter when I guessed 
her folks would be out choppin’, and I squatted down 
behind the well a-waitin’ till she should come out to 
draw water. I tell you I waited there two hours and 
a half, and if I-wasn’t about as cold as I ever was in 
my life, it’s a pity. Well, just as I concluded to get 
up and go hum, if my legs wasn’t too stiff, I heerd 
steps a comin’, and in a minute the bucket began to 
rattle. Up I jumps, and who do you think I saw? 
‘Abby,’ says you. No it was’nt Abby, neither; but 
her everlastin’ old mother. The moment she saw me 
she gave a yell, and let the bucket fall down the well. 
‘Thunder and lightnin’,’ thinks I, ‘I’m up a ne 
now—rayther.’ Well she stood starin’ at me, and 
stood starin’ at her, for considerable of a spell ; and 
at last she says ‘Lor’ a massy, Ezry, what the dogs 
made you skeer a body so?’ I told her I fell down 
and sprained my ancle, and I was squattin’ down be- 
hind the well a rubbin’ it. ‘ Well,’ says she, lookin’ 
kinder wicked, its a marcy you didn’t hurt your 
clothes when you fell; but I guess you had better 
come in and warm yourself, you look awful cold.’ I 
was cold, there was no two ways about that, and so ’tar- 
nal stiff that I could hardly move one leg after another. 
After we got in, Mother Jackson told me that Abby 
had gone out about an hour ago, on a message to the 
village—I expect while I was behind the well—and 
I told her that when I fell I was comin’ up to ask her 
if she had heerd of any chance of hirin’ out. Well, 
after I had warmed myself, I told her I could’nt stop 
any longer, and I sot off as hard as I could, thinkin’ it 
lucky to catch Abby by herself on the road; but I 
tell you, I changed my tune when I came in sight of 
her comin’ hum. I began to guess I hadn’t oughter 
to have been in sitch a hurry with this affair. I 
thought that maybe I had’nt looked enough on both 
sides of the question ; but there was no backing out 
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now, so I walked up to her, and looked as bold as I 
could. She didn’t pretend to notice me till I was 
just close to her, and then she looked as if she was 
rayther confused, and I guess I was much the same ; 
but still I turned back and walked with her a con- 
siderable distance, talking quite social about the 
weather. When we got in sight of her house, I be- 
ga to get red and feel shaky all over the worst kind. 

jut I took out the letter and said, ‘Here’s a letter 
for you, Abby, from a friend of mine; I guess you 
can give him an answer after the prayer-meetin’ is 
over, on Saturday ;’ and the way I sloped hum after 
I said that, don’t signify. 

Well, I remained in doors till Saturday, and did 
nothin’ but sit down all day, sometimes a thinkin’ 
that I had done all for the best, and sometimes that 
Thad acted rayther softly. After the prayer-meetin’ 
was over, I went out before the rest of the folks, and 
waited on the stoop, feelin’ a considerable sight worse 
than I did when I was a little older, when I had six 
Blackfeet pretty close on my trail. Abby and her 
mother came out together, and walked up to me, and 
after blushin’ a good deal, and lookin’ confused like, 
she gave me a letter. The old lady looked kinder 
cunning at me, and said, ‘I hope you was’nt much 
burt with that fall,’ and she larfed right out. I tell 
you, I couldn’t stand that no how, so I cleared as 
fast as my shanks would carry me. 

«As soon as I got hum, I opened the letter. It 
was written quite han’somely, for Abby was a dread- 
ful pretty writer, and she said that ‘If Mr. Ezra 
Jenkins would do himself the pleasure of coming, 
she would do herself the pleasure of seeing him on 
Wednesday evening.’ I felt kinder proud of that 
letter, for it was the first that anybody had ever sent 
me, and it was the first time I had been called 
‘ Mister.’ 

“Well, on Wednesday arternoon, I fixed myself 
out in my go-to-meetin’s, and told our folks that I 
was goin’ to get five dollars that a man owed me, 
who lived six miles from us, and that I guessed I 
should stop all night. It was about four miles and 
a half to Abby’s hum, and the road wasn’t generally 
much travelled ;. but this time I thought there would 
be no end to the folks I met. They all asked me 
where I was goin’, and—it may be only a notion of 
mine—I fancied they kinder looked back and grinned 
when I told them, as if they suspected I had been 
exaggeratin’ a few. It was rather cold and I walked 
quick, so that I found I got there too soon; so 

went into the bush behind their house, and sot 
down for a good spell, till it came dark. The snow 
was only a short time off the ground, and the hollers 
in the woods were full of water, so I cut me a staff 
to help me in jason over the pools; but it was a 
reg’lar mean stick, half-rotten I guess, and as I was 
in the middle of a leap, it snapped right in two, 
and left me up to the waist in water. I tell you I 
did feel mad. I'd have given anything to have 
somebody near that I could have licked, for I'd have 
got cool after that ; but I guess I pretty soon got 
cool, rayther more so than was pleasant, when the 
wind began to blow agin my legs. When I got agin 
on the road, I stood still for a minute, thinkin’ 
whether I should go in or not while I was in that 
fix; but old Jackson was jest comin’ in from chop- 
ping, and when he saw me, he gave a yell, and so I 
was obligated to go in; and in I sneaked, like a dog 
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with his tail between his legs, and feelin’ most thun- 
derin’ mean and shabby. 

‘I shouldn’t have cared so much if there hadn’t been 
nobody there but their own folks, but there was an 
aunt of theirs that I had never seen before, with a 
whole lot of gals. There was one thing, I was glad 
of, and that was that Abby was’nt in the room. The 
old man took me up stairs and gave me a pair of his 
pants ; but I made sitch a figure in them I was most 
ashamed to go down. They were about big enough 
to hold two fellers like me, and room enough left to 
store away provisions for a week. I thought the old 
man would have died o’ larfin’, and he didn’t dare to 
look at me for the rest of the evenin’ for fear he 
should have called the attention of the ladies to me, 
which would have been very indecent. Well, after 
we had got supper I began to get warm and comfort- 
able and to loosen my tongue considerable, and when 
the things were put away the old man said that I had 
better go into the next room, and I took his hint and 
said ‘ good night’ to them all. As I was walkin’ 
out, mother Jackson happened to turn round and saw 
how I was fixed out. She burst right out a larfin’ 
like to split, and all the rest follered her. I tell you 
I got savage at that, and in I went into the room 
bangin’ the door after me. It was a little place that 
had been used for a bed-room, but the bed had been 
taken out for this occasion, and it was as hot as an 
oven from a big maple fire that was blazin’ on the 
hearth. Abby was sittin’ down on one side blushin’ 
away like everythin’, and so I asked her how she was, 
and sat down opposite her, while my wet pants were 
dryin’ on the back of a chair, steamin’ away between 
us like a young engine. Thunderin’ queer sight, 
was’nt it? 

“Now, when a feller’s got on a pair of pants twice 
too big for him, and feels ugly from the folks larfin’ 
at him, and besides that, is naturally bashful, he aint 
exactly the kinder article to get on well in a sparkin’ 
frolic. Abby would'nt say anythin’, cause it aint 
proper for ladies to speak first on sitch occasions, and 
Icouldn’t. For about half an hour my tongue was 
tied, and I couldn’t have spoken if it was to save my 
life. I was shaky all over of the worst kind, and not 
only felt bad, but I knew I was makin’ a fool 
of myself all the while. Never felt so shabby in my 
life. 

« After sittin’ down quiet on the edge of my chair 
for considerable of a spell, looking in the fire, I said, 
*I expect the old man ’ll be thinkin’ of ploughin’ 
soon?’ ‘I guess he will,’ says she. I could’nt 
think of anythin’ more to say, so we again come to a 
halt for a spell. At last she says—‘ Did you notice 
Blanch Higgs’s bonnet last Sabbath?” <Carnt say I 
did,’ says I. Well, I'd bin generally considered con- 
siderable tonguey, but now all my idces were in a 
jem. Tasked her what she’d bin readin’ lately, but 
she didn’t take a notion for readin’, so that I had to 
shut up completely. For the next hour, Abby and I 
kept lookin’ at the fire; I all the while feclin’ very 
drowsy, and wishin’ it was mornin’; sometimes 
kinder thinkin’ what to say next, and sometimes 
half going off to sleep, and suddenly wakin’ up 
with a queer sorter feelin’, like a man that knew he 
was goin’ to be hanged in the mornin’. By-and-b 
I looked up, and there was Abby noddin’ her head, 
bowing away to my Penis like clock-work. After 
watchin’ her for a short spell, I began to foller; he 
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example ; but jest as I was a goin’ to sleep in real good 
airnest, I heerd a most thunderin’ big noise, and 
when I looked up, there was Abby lyin’ on the floor. 
I guess the sparkin’ had been dull work for her, for 
she fell asleep and off her chair at the same time. 
I jumped up as quick as I could, and in my 
hurry Knocked the chair, pants and all, into the fire. 
But I didn’t think of them, but went to haul Abby 
up. The moment she fell she to yell most 
awfully ; and when I took hold on her, she cried out 
ten times worse. As I was tryin’ to - her up, and 
she was yellin’, her father, hearin’ the muss, came 
tearin’ out of the next room like mad, with nothin’ 
but his shirt on, and with a sword in his hand, that 
he wore at trainin’s, follered by Mother Jackson with 
a loaded rifle; and the old aunt and her gals, who 
were yellin’ as loud as they could holler to keep Abby 
company. Now all this took place in less time than 
I take tellin’ of it, and as I was only half awake, I 
wasn’t jest in a right state for thinkin’. I was never 
the sorter feller to back out of a fair fight, but a 
sword and rifle agin’ nothin’ don’t suit with me, sol 
yielded to the impulse of: the moment, and throwin’ 
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open the winder, I was a-jumpin’ out when Mother 
Jackson fired off the rifle. I felt somethin’, but 
didn’t stop to see what it was, and the way I sloped 
home after that was a caution. I had to walk up 
and down our lot for a couple of hours until it was 
day ; and when I saw that our folks were stirrin’, I 
walked in. I tell you they did stare when they saw 


.the pants I had on, with a sizeable hole in ’em, tora 
-by a nail, as I jumped out of the winder, not to speak 


of a small one made eater Jackson’s bullet. 
But they didn’t say anythin’, thinkin’ I’d tell all my- 
self, but I kept quite quiet, and as soon as breakfast 
was over, I made up a small bundle of clothes, and 
left the house, and two days arter I was in the State 
of New York, where I hired out to a farmer. I have 
heerd since that the story of my sparkin’ got over 
half the State; but my folks didn’t say anythin’ 
about it to me, except once they told me Abby had 
t married to a young Englisher. But I tell you I 
lave never spoken to a gal since that more than I 
could help; and if ever anybody catches me goin’ a 
sparkin’ agin, I’ll give him leave to turn me inside 
out. I will, by gosh!” 
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HE came in his pomp from the distant land, 
Where his lowest, lightest breath, 

Or a wave from his proud imperial hand, 
Is the mandate of life or death. 


And crowds of freemen lined the shore 
As he stepped on British ground ; , 
And their sturdy cheers, ’mid the cannons’ roar, 
Was a joyous, goodly sound. 


And women stood amongst the throng— 
Mothers, and maidens fair— 

And their tuneful voices, loud and long, 
In che welcoming took share. 


Oh Freemen! Women! had ye known 
But half his deeds accurst, : 
Whom ye greeted then—what a dismal groan 
From your sickened hearts had burst ! 


Ye cannot dream what hellish crimes 
Are done in the face of day— 
Unpunished, unchecked—in the icy climes 
ich own his fearful sway. 


Ye live in a land where Freedom waves 
Her banner to the sky ; 

Ye dream not of one where shameless slaves 
In bondage live and die; 


Where countless millions bend beneath 
One despot’s iron rod, 

And worship in fear, in the self-same breath, 
Their tyrant and their God. 
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Ye know not, perchance, in those realms unblest, 
Where yon proud one fills the throne, 

That women—the loveliest, youngest, best-— 
In torture writhe and groan! 


Oh husbands! lovers! ye who shared 
But now in that welcoming shout, 

Go, picture the form of your loved one bared 
Beneath the blood-stained knout. 


Behold the robe from her shoulders stripped ! 
Her white arms rudely bound! 4 

And her tender body jasc and whipped 
*Till her blood rains on the pet 


And ’mid the pangs and the feverish thirst 
Which rack her fainting frame, 

She scarce can know a wounds her most— 
The torment or the shame. 


And think ye, too, of a fertile land, 
Whose children, brave and free, 

Shed their dear hearts’ blood, in their gallant stand 
’Gainst that proud man’s tyranny. 


And ponder then on that record true, 
Which blackens history’s page, 

How his swarming soldiers burned and slew, 
And spared nor sex nor age. 


And when these fearful truths ye hear— 
If your shuddering hearts allow— 

Ask pardon then for the greeting cheer 
Ye gave that man but now. 


Lissr. 
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Sones. By Barry CornwaLu. Mozon.- 
Unirorm with the new pocket editions of Leigh 
Hunt, Taylor, and Talfourd, we have Barry Corn- 
wall’s treasury of songs and poems, and at a price 
which brings it within the means of thousands. ‘Fhe 
book has received very many additions, lyrical and 
other, which, sure we are, will extend even the fame of 
the writer as a song-writer and a poet, standing pre- 
eminently out as he has done from the list of ballad- 
mongers who have tired the public ear with their 
drawing-room sentimentalities; with often at best 
harmonious ‘nothings—and too frequently equivo- 
cal pandering to false morals. The su; absurdi- 
ties of the Rosa Matilda school still exist and flour- 
ish, set off by all the arts and graces of lithographic 

rtraiture. The nonsense of the past times, newly- 
dyasred is still vended by music-sellers ; witness 
the simpering features that were first met “in the 
Abbey walls,” that were crowned with “a wreath of 
roses ;” and that with slightest alteration come out 
every week to the persecution of the victims at even- 
ing parties, and to the especial profit of the music- 
master. Wonderful is it to know what wretched jar- 
gon of words may be passed off and set to music! 
Sense is nothing ; the ear is to be tickled with “love” 
and “dove,” “ sorrow” and “ morrow,” ending with 
a shake that makes partial mammas look about them 
with maternal pride, challenging universal admiration 
for the “talented performer.” How many a young 
lady who thinks she plays and sings, does nothing 
more than—as we heard a sufferer once observe— 
“commit a breach of the peace.” : 

The stage, too, has for many years been ‘an 
allowed place for the execution of lyrical no-meaning. 
The singers, in nine instances out of ten, might as 
well have sung any set of words from a Chinese dic- 
tionary as the words wedded to the “immortal’”’ mu- 
sic of the dramatic composer. Did we wish, in these 
days of hand-books, to collect. the Hand-book of 
Nonsense, we shouldl seck for no other materials than 
those supplied by drAmatists of the last forty years. 
Who can forget tée balderdash made current by 
Braham, when he sang— | : 

the Maid of Lodi, 

iho sweetly sung to me, 


se brows were never cloudy, 
for e’er distort with glee! 


Who can fotget the delicious nonsense of George 
Colman, whichh for years tickled the long ears of John 
Bull? but remembers that exquisite picture 
of the “‘lit#le fifer”’ whose somnolency is to be the 
signal of esfape to the lovers in the “ Mountaineers ?”” 


en the hollow drum has beat to bed, 
hen the little fifer hangs his head 
Still and mute 
The moorish flute, 
id nodding guards watch wearily, 
Then will we 
From prison flee 
‘And slily stip from slavery! 


N these last three or four years applauding 
audience{s have hailed the song, conveying the follow- 
ing profo§und meaning : 


Bending o'er thy gallant vessel 
Never more thee to behold, 







Like some fairy in a sunbeam, 
Bath’d in waves of liquid gold! 

With what beautiful simplicity did the present 
Dowager Countess of Essex advance to the foot-lights 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and—for nearly sixty or 
seventy nights—petition mercy for the slave! _ 

SoMfetey well becomes toe braves 
Humanity is Briton’s glory, 
Pity and protect the slave! 

It will be seen that every one of these lines stands 
independently upon its own merits. The singer may 
transpose any of them ; singing the last first, and the 
first ‘ast! e could go on filling pages with ex- 
amples of the lyric Muse, whose true Parnassus was 
the ballad and marble-warehouse of Mr. Pitts, of 
Seven-dials, but who, nevertheless, like Goldsmith’s 
bear, was accompanied by “the genteelest of 
tunes,” executed to the genteelest of company. 
From the time of Ben Jonson, our stage is singularly 
deficient in lyric verse. The songs in . “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” are, in nearly every instance, epi- 
grams set to music. Sheridan’s songs are the songs 
of a scholar, of ‘a man who methodically tags love 
verses, rather than the outpouring of a full heart, 
and the rejoicing of animal spirits. O’Keefe wrote 
one noble song, worthy of the olden time. Let the 
reader judge :— 

PigMoted with the ealer beam" 


In my goblet sparkling rise, | 
Cheer my heart, and glad mine eyes' 


My brain ascends on fancy’s wing, 
*Noint me wine a jovial king! 

‘When I'm dead and gone away, 
Let my thirsty subjects say, 

A month he reigned, but that was May! 

There is singular nerve and power of expression in 
the first verse of Tom Dibdin’s “When Vulcan 
forged,” but, as far as we can remember, it forms 
the only exception to the mass of jingling words with 
which, for nearly half a century, he beguiled the 
public ear. 

Barry Cornwall is essentially an English song- 
writer. He has energy, taste, elegance, an exquisite 
harmony of rhythm, all subservient to the finest 
poetical conceptions. One twentieth part of the 
volume before us would make an enduring reputa- 
tion ; would ensure to a writer a certainty of going 
many generations down in, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful phase under which literary immortality can ex- 
ist—in that of lyric verse. Songs are sweetest com- 

anions. They touch the sympathies of all men. 

ften first heard in our childhood, they remain with 
us through life as echoes of the past, sounding of 
scenes and things we ‘would not willingly let die.” 
Many a ship, whose oaken timbers are now flourish- 
ing in the forest, will resound to the sea songs in the 
little volume before us ; which contains exhaustless 
variety of theme, in its universal application touching 
all of the family of man. 

Our first extract shall be “London.” There is a 
sweet simplicity in its commencement, ending with 
the sorrowfulness of experience : 
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LONDON. 
Ou, when I was a little boy, 
How often was I told 
Of London and its silver walls, 
And pavements all of gold ; 
Of women all so beautiful, 
And men so true and bold, 
And how all things ‘tween earth and sky 
Were bought and sold. 


And so I came to London: 
’Twas on a summer's day, 

And I walked at times and rode at times, 
And whistled all the way; 

pes ee blood i rushed to my head, 

en Ben, the waggoner, did sa; 

“ Here's London, boy, the Queen Tf towns, 

As proud as she is gay.” 


L listened, and 1 looked abou! 
And questioned, and—behold ! 

The walls were not of silver, 
The pavement was not fold; 

But women, oh, so beautiful, 
And—may I say—so bold, 

I saw, and Ben said—* All things here 
Are to be bought and sold.” 


And I found they sold the dearest things; 
The mother sold her child, 
And the sailor sold bis life away 
To plough the waters wil 
And captains sold commissions 
To young gentlemen so mild, 
And some thieves sold their brother thieves, 
Who hanged were or exiled. 


And critics sold their paragraphs; 
And poets sold their lays; 

And great men sold their little men 
With votes of “‘ Ays” and “‘ Nays ;” 

And parsons sold their holy words, 
And blessed rich men's ways : 

And women sold their love—(for life, 
Or only a few days). 


*Twas thus with all:—For gold, bright Art 
Her radiant flag unfurled ; 

And the youn rose let its unblown leaves 
Be cankered and uncurled; 

For gold against the tender heart 
The liar’s darts were hurled ; 

And soldiers, whilst Fame’s trumpet blew, 
Dared death across the world. 











And s0, farewell to London! 
‘Where men do eell and buy 
All things that are (of food and bad) 
Beneath the awful sky; 
Where some win wealth, and many want; 
Some laugh, and many sigh : 
Till, at last, afl folks, from king to clown, 
Shut up their books, and—die ! 
We give another instance illustrative of the faculty 
of the poet to invest familiar things with new 


ideas : 
IL PENSEROSO AND L’ALLEGRO. 
(NIGHT.) 
Oxp Thames! thy merry waters run 
Gloomily now, without star or sun! 
The wind blows o’er thee, wild and loud, 
And Heaven is in its death-black sbroud : 
‘And the rain comes down with all its might, 
Darkening the face of the sullen Night. 


Midnight dies! There booms a sound, 

From all the church-towers thundering round : 
‘Their echoes into each other run, 

And sing out the grand Night's awful “onz 
Saint Bride,—Saint Sepulc! re, great Saint Paul, 
Unto each other, in chorus, call ! 


‘Who speaks ?—'Twas nothing :—the patrol grim 
Moves stealthily over the pavement 
The debior dreams of the sripe of i 
lot es staggering er straw ; 
fea the Granken ropber, and beggar bold 
Laugh loud, as they limp by the Bailey Od. 


Hark,—I hear the blood in a felon’s heart! 
I see him shiver—and heave—and start 
‘Does he cry ?) from his last short bitter slumber, 
‘o find that his days bave reached their number, — 
To feel that there comes, with the morning text, 
Blind death, and the scaffold, and then—Wwa#at Next? 
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Sound, stormy Autumn! Brazen bell, 

Into the morning send your knell! 

Mourn, Thames! keep firm your chant of sorrow: 
Mourn, men! for a fellow man dies to-morrow. 
Alas! none mourn; none care the debt 

Of pity the whole wide world forget! 


(woRnING.) 
«.. . Tis dawn,—'tis Day! In floods of light 
He drives back the dark and shrinking Night, 
The clouds ?—they’re lost. The rains ?—they're fied 
ye the streets are alive with a busy tread: 
ndjthousands are ing, gossip gay 
To'cce how a felon will die to-day. 


The thief is abroad in his last new dress, 
Earning his bread in the thickest press; 

The idler is there, and the painter fine, 
Studying a look for his next design; 

The ter, the brawler, the drover strong; 
And all curse that the felon should stay 20 long, 


At last,—he comes! With a heavy tread, ‘ 
He mounts—he reels—be drops be ‘3 dead !— 
The show is over'!—the crowd depart, 
Each with a laugh and a merry heart. | 
—Hark! merrily now the bells are ringing: 
The Thames on his careless way is apringing: 
The bird on the chimney top is singing: 
Phat Bayth isnot 

at is not gay, 
Or that Heaven is not brighter than yesterday? 


There is a truthfulness in this that sinks into the 
heart, and we suck wisdom from a song “as & 
sucks eggs.” 

“Within and Without” is one of the very many 
evidences of the keen sympathies of the writer for 
those who, too often, are rather the victims of the 
world’s injustice than of their own misdeeds: 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
A LONDON LYRIC. 


(witHovT.) 
Tne winds are bitter; the skies arewild; 
From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain: 
‘Without—in tatters, the world’s poor child 
Sobbeth abroad her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her: 
Gott Hunger, her friend, with bis | bony hand, 
rrasps her throat, whisperi 
e ‘What dost Thou in 2 Chistian lend?” 


(wrrnn.) 

The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; 
Yet riot and luxury brawl within: 
Slaves are waiting, in crimson and gol 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubblin; 

Up in each glass to its beaded brit: 
The fpsters are laughing, the parasiftes quaffi 
appiness”— honour,”—and ‘all for Aim ! 






(wirgovT.) a 
She who is slain in the winter weather, 
Ah! she once had a village fame; 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather * 
Had gentleness—vanity—muiden shame: 
Now, her allies are the Tempest bowling ; 
rodigal’s curses; self-disdain ; 
Poverty; misery: Well,—no matter; 
There is an end unto every pain! 


The barlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 
‘isdain—despair; by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall; 
And so she'll be given to dusty night! 
ar Without a oar cee human sie 1. ; 
e’s gone—poor life and its “fever” o'er! 
So, let her in calm oblivion lie; 
While the world runs merry as heretofore! 


eek (witatn.) 
ie who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on bis couch of down, 
¢ it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
iar —betrayer—false as cruel, 
‘What is the doom for his dastard sin? , 
His prera, they scorn ?—high dames, they shun Hm? 
— Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


There,—yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There, upon silken seats recline | 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, | 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men oe high bonour te pone “frend on 
Skies! oh, where are your ing waters ? 
World! ob, where do thy wonders end? 


In the “ Pauper’s Jubilee” there is a terrible 
ghastliness of mirth ; it is the saene skeletons ; 

et with a fearful humanity in it. The following 
ie a searching pathos :— 


THE POOR HOUSE. 


1 
Cross at the edge of a busy town, 
A huge quadrangular mansion stands ; 
Its rooms are all filled with the parish poor; 
Its walls are all built by pauper hands; 
And the pauper old and the pauper youn; 
Peer out, through the grates, in sullen je 


11 
Behind, is a patch of earth, by thorns ‘ 
Fenced in from the moor’s wide marshy plains; 
By the side, is a gloomy lane, that steals 
‘oO a quarry now filled with years of rains: 
But within, within! There Poverty scowls, 
Nursing in wrath her brood of pains. 


1m. 
Enter and look! In the high-walled yards 

Fierce men are pacing the barren ground: 
Enter the long bare chambers ;—¢girl 

And women are sewing, without a sound ; 
Sewing from dawn till the dismal eve, 

And not a laugh or a song goes round. 


Iv. 
No communion—no kind thought 
in the pauper’s breast of care; 
Nothing but pain in the grievous past; | 
Nothing to come but the black despair— 
Of bread in prison, bereft of friends, 
Or hunger, out in the open air! 


v. 
‘Where is the bright-haired girl, that once 
ith her peasant sire was used to play? 
the boy whom his mother blessed, 
‘Whose eyes were a light on her weary way? 
Apart—barred out (so the law ordains) ; 
out from each other by night and by day, 


vi. 
Letters they teach in their infant schools ; 
But where are the lessons of great God taught? 
Lessons that child to the parent bind— 
Habits of duty—love unbought ? 
Alas! small good will be learned in schools 
Where Nature is trampled and turned to nought. 


vir. 
Seventeen summers, and where the girl 

Who never grew up at her father’s knee ? 
Twenty autumnal storms have nursed 

The pauper’s boyhood, and where is he? 
She carneth ber bread in the midnight lanes : 

He toileth in chains by the Southern Sea. 


vit. 
O Power! O Prudence! Law!—look down 
From your heights on the Pining poor below! 
O sever not hearts which God hath joined 
Together on earth, for weal and woe! 
O Senators grave, grave truths may be, 
Which ye have not learned, or deigned to know. 


Ix. 
O wealth, come forth with an open hand! 

O Charity, speak with a softer sound! 
Yield pity to Age—to tender Youth— 

To Love, wherever its home be found ! 
..- But I cease,—for I hear, in the night to come, 
The cannon’s blast, and the rebel drum, 

Shaking the firm-set English ground ! 


The following is one of many examples of the 
happy simplicity that characterizes the love songs of 
our poet : f 
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A SONG; 
ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 


Lixe a rose sprang Jeanie 
From a blue May hour, 

Friendship all her pride, 
Virtue all her dower. 


Like a rose spread Jeanie, 
Whom warm skies illume ; 

Like its breath, in sweetness ; 
Like its dye, in bloom, 


Like a rose fell Jeanie, 
Smit by winter cold; 

Loved—destroyed—derided : 
So,—her tale is told! 


Oh, too tender woman! 
Heed ber shame—ber pain: 
Let's not tell ber story | 
thousand times in vain ! 


Worthy of ‘‘ The Sea” and “The Admiral,” is 
the subjoined heart-stirring lyric :— 


THE FATE OF THE OAK. 


Tax owl to her mate is calling ; * 
The river his hoarse song sings ; 

But the Oak is marked for falling, 
That has stood for a hundred springs. 

Hark !—a blow, and a dull sound. follows; 
A second,—he bows his head ; 

A third,—and the wood’s dark hollows 
Now know that their king is dead. 


His arms from their trunk are riven; 
His body all barked and squared ; 

And he’s now, like a felon, driven 
Tn chains to the strong dock-yard : 

He’s sawn through the middle, and turned 
For the ribs of a frigate free ; 

And he’s caulked, and pitched, and burned; 
And now—the is fit for sea! 


Oh! now,—with his wings outspread 
Like a ghost (if a ghost may be), 

He will triumph again, though dead, 
And be dreaded in every sea; 

The Lightning will blaze about, 
Aud wrap him in flaming pride; - 

And the thunder-loud cannon shout, 
In the fight from his bold broad-side. 


And when he has fought, and won, 
And been honoured from shore to shore ; 
And his journey on earth is done,— 
Why, what can he ask for more? 
There is nought that a king can claim, 
Or a poet or warrior bold, 
Save a rhyme and a short-lived name, 
And to mix,with the common mould! 


On reading the dramatic fragments contained in 
the volume—fragments fraught with the noblest 
poetry, and strengthened with the true dramatic 
sinew,—we cannot but deeply regret that they are 
fragments; cannot but deplore that the mind which 
has produced such exquisite examples of tenderness 
and of passion in. its many: phases, should not be 
tempted to work out full dramas. We would have 
complete statues, whereas we have only mutilated 
parts, which, beautiful in themselves, make us the 
more regret that they are only pieces of beauty. 


AN UTILITARIAN. 
He is a slave to Science. He would pull 
Great Heaven to pieces ; and anatomise 
Each fragment of its crystal battlements : 
Weigh out its hymns ; divide its light, and class 
The radiant feathers of Archangels’ wings. 
Do we not know,—doth Ae not know, that still 
‘Mysterious Wonder aye must reign above us; 
Struggle howe’er we may? Doth he not know 
That Adoration and great Wonder, (like 
Good deeds which bless the giver,) ever lift 
The Soul above the dust, and strengthen us? 


BATTLES. 
Tren all bad Passions mingled in the strife : 
Hate, with closed lips and cold unaltered eye, 
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Defied his enemy: Black Revenge rushed forth : 

And Envy with his hidden knife came on, 

Stealing behind his prey. This way and that, 

(Scared by the trumpet or the sullen drum) 

Fled Beauty, mocked by Vice ; and helpless Age; 

And timorous Youth; whilst Murder, with hot eyes, 
Spent breath, and s1 ering through the slippery streets, 
Paused for a while, and with red dripping fingers 

Wibped from his sweating brow his cloud of hair, 

And reckoned his harvest ‘round. 


After these extracts, it is needless to recommend 
the volume as a constant pocket—yea, a breast- 
pocket companion. 





Our Actresses; or, Guances at Stace Fa- 
vouriTEs, Past AND Present. By Mrs. C. 
Baron Wiison. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


TueseE two volumes are written with “conscience 
and tender heart ;” yet do we fear they will fail to 
give full satisfaction to those eccentric few of the 
reading world who take an interest in the domestic 
and professional lives of “our actresses.” Dates of 
birth, registers of baptism, first appearances, and 
final departures from the stage, are given and chro- 
nicled with industrious fidelity; but is this enough 
for those who hunger for the true and particular ac- 
count of certain stage favourites; of those whose 
very names are suggestive of “ spicy ”* associations, 
to use a phrase of our biographer! Mrs. Wilson 
truly observes that, “Peculiar circumstances tend to 
give zest to biography. The heroines of the stage— 
in their real as well as in their assumed characters— 
experience vicissitude and adventure to which the 
unwearied tenor of plodding and mechanical indust: 

is gencrally a stranger. Their lives teem with inci- 
dent, which almost seems destined to realise the fic- 
tions they represent.” This is well and truly said; 
and hence, we fear, a partial disappointment to the 
reader of these volumes; for Mrs. Wilson has 
avowedly avoided a full and particular notice of 
many incidents, which are, indeed, so intimately as- 
sociated with the professional career of so many of 
“our actresses,” that their biography is as nought 
without them. It might be very correct in a writer 
to eschew all mention of the defilements of the Court 
of Charles the Second—to shrink with sensitive de- 
licacy from such persons as Rochester, and Sedley, 
and others of the like “gay debauchery ’’—yet we 
opine that the life of Nell Gwynne, composed after 
this strict observance of the proprieties, would be a 
very insipid, colourless affair. A writer is, therefore, 
we conceive, in this dilemma; either required to give 
the whole truth, or altogether to waive the subject, 
as one in which the public has no concern; thus 
reducing the biography of actresses toa few lines. We 
grant there may be grand exceptions to this rule. 
There may be actresses, who, with all their genius, 
are still the greater heroines off the stage: women 
who, with heroic hearts, endure the. privations, the 
contumely, and more than all the flattering tempta- 
tions, with which the theatre is beset; and in their 
daily prose life vindicate the noblest aspirations of 
the dramatic poet. Who can forget the noble-hearted, 
exccllent Mrs. Clive—the fair and virtuous Abingdon 
—the kind, benevolent Mrs. Pritchard? All of them 
embalmed in the delicious gossip of Cibber—the 
hest, indeed the one book treating of the stage behind 
thecurtain. In our day, however, the picturesqueness 
of the green-room (if we may use such a phrase) is de- 
parted. The profession of actress is no longer held to 
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be almost synonymous with that of gipsy or fortune- 
teller. The dearth of acting alent ius besetting 
evil of the modern stage—gives the readiest chance 
of success to the actress of ability. Genius does not 


_ pine from an over-stocked market ; Jordans no longer 


make barns harmonious with their laughter; Sid- 
donses no longer wash their own point-lace. Hence, 
the nee interest arising from the triumph 
over difficulties, is greatly wanting to the green-room 
historian. 

Mrs. Wilson gravely reprobates a few fair sinners ; 
indeed, would have them altogether banished by their 
purer sisters from the boards. She observes :— 
“‘We cannot but express our surprise that the re- 
spectable and the good, who constitute the large ma- 
jority, have ot contrived to expel from the profession 
the dissolute and profligate, who still continue to keep 
alive the aired sigan, and bring disgrace on all. 
To such we say, ‘combine and conquer.’ We have 
always held this opinion, that the profession of the 
stage can never degrade the professor ;”—(a trite 
truth this)—* though the profligacy of the professor 
has too often degraded the profession.” acne 
gentle reader, a combination of ‘the respectable and 
good ”’—yes, imagine a deputation of the virtuous 
waiting upon the manager, and gravely assuring him 
that unless he discharged Mrs. , or Miss 5 
or Madame , that they, the respectable and 
good, would no longer degrade themselves by receiv- 
ing their salary from the treasurer ; that, in a word, 
they would inexorably withdraw themselves from the 
theatre unless such purification were conceded to 
them. Well, Mrs. , or Miss , or Madame 

» is the manager’s pone hope; it may be, his 
nightly “star;” and therefore cannot the reader 
picture to himself the demeanour of the. manager to 
the virtuous reformers? He immediately tells them 
to go about their business, and fills up their places 
the following morning. Had Mrs. Wilson’s propo- 
sition been carried into effect some twenty years ago, 
how many of the names now found in her table of 
contents would have been missing ? 

But with the private character of actresses, the 
public has no concern. We grant that managers 
may be found who like actresses—as men like venison 
—all the better for keeping, and who, therefore, make 
a shameless profit of shame; all this is base and dis- 
gusting ; nevertheless, the opinions of eps are 
only fairly operative upon the actress whilst on the 
stage. The public gives its shilling to see Belvidera 
acted, and cares not whether the representative of 
conjugal devotion really illustrates the virtue at her 
own fireside. , 

Mrs. Wilson has evidently found herself enthralled 
by her subject. Hence some of her biographical 
notices omit all mention of circumstances with which 
every newspaper reader is well acquainted ; whilst 
in others she timidly hints at certain matters, and 
then flies from the dangerous theme. Very pregnant 
side-notes might be written down almost every page, 
filling up and explaining away what the biographer 
has omitted, or left in graceful mystery. In the 
biography of Miss Chester, the pretty gardener’s 
daughter who was wont to scll her posies—“ herself 
a fairer flower” —every markct-day at Windsor, and 
who subsequently rose to the honour of reader to 
George the Fourth, soothing his carcs of state with 
the well-enouneed text of Shakspearc,—in this bio- 
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hy, Mrs. Wilson shews ‘her half-disposition - to 
oa The chronicler of the voluptuous favourite of 
and then second thoughts assert themselves, 


alty 5 : 
aa ich of the private life of the actress is left 


« discreetly in the shade.” : ae 
Of the soundness of Mrs. Wilson’s criticisms we 


can speak with general commendation ; and through- 
out it is evident that the writer has spared no pains 
to make the volumes pleasant summer-reading. 
Several portraits, charmingly executed, illustrate the 
work, which—bating the drawback we have already 
dwelt upon—is worthy of perusal from the industry 
and zeal bestowed upon the subject. 





Poems sy Coventry Patmore. Moxon. 
Mr. Parmore is, we believe, a very young man, 
and this his first book. Few, indeed, are such first 
books. Ere we had read the first half-dozen pages, 
we felt that a new spirit had asserted itself; that we 
might do rightful homage toa true poet. We fol- 
lowed him from page to page with increasing admira- 
tion, and closed the volume with a deep sense of obli- 
gation ; with a conviction that another lofty mind 
had vindicated the age from the too-frequent charge 
of comic-trifling, and abject money-getting. There is 
a fulness, a vehemence of meaning in Mr. Patmore’s 
verse, that strikes at once upon the heart and sways 
it to the purpose of the poet ; there is a subtlety of 
perception when dealing with human passion that 
triumphantly proves the intuition of genius ; there is 
a deep, searching sense of the beautiful that invests 
the commonest objects with new and lovely qualities ; 
and there is a happiness, a felicity of diction, a mas- 
tery of verse, and melody of rhythm which altogether 
render these Poems among the most extraordinary 
first-fruits of the day. 

“ The River’—a poem of unrequited, desperate 
love—is chiefly remarkable for the aspects of natural 
objects as reflected in the peculiar mind of the poet. 
We select a few verses : 


It is a venerable place, 
An old ancestral ground 

So wide, the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound ; 

And all about that large expanse 
A River runneth round. 


Upon a rise, where single oaks, 
pone clumps of Deschesit tall, zy 
rop pleasantly their shade beneatl 

Hall-hidden amidst them ally” 
Resteth, in quiet dignity, 
An ancient manor-hall, 


Around its many gable-ends, 
The swallows wheel their flight ; 

Its huge fantastic weather-vanes 
Look happy in the light; 

Its warm face throngh.the foliage gleams, 
A comfortable sight. 


The ivy’d turrets seem to love 
The murmur of the bees ; 

And though this manor-hall hath seen 
The snow of centuries, 

How freshly still.it stands amid 
Its wealth of swelling trees ! 


The leafy summer-time is young ; 
The yearling lambs are strong ; 

The sunlight glanceth mernily ; 
The trees are full of song ; 

The plain and polish’d River flows 
Contentedly along. 


Beyond the River, bounding all, 
host of green hills stand, 


The manor-rise their 
offerte bd 
appy cl 
Extended, hand inhead chu 


Their shadows from the setti 
Reach all across the plain - ne 
The guard-hound, in the silent night, 
Stops wrangling with his chain, 
To hear, at every burst of barks, 
The hills bark back again. 
Again: 


The current, in its old content, 
Betwizt fresh banks doth run; 

The pike, as trackless as a sound, 
Shoots through the waters dun ; 

And languid April chesnut leaves 
Have broadened in the sun. 


The summer's prime is come again ; 
The trees are out anew; 
The current keeps the dreadful Past 
Deep in its bosom blue; ° 
And babbleth low, through sleeping fields, 
Grey with the falling dew. é 


The sheep-bell tolleth curfew-time ; 
The gnats, a busy rout, | 

Fleck the warm air; the distant owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout; 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 
Is flitting round about; 


The aspen leaflets scarcely stir; 
The River seems to think ; 

Athwart the dusk, the lotus broad 
Looks coolly from its brink, ‘s 
Where, listening to the freshet’s noise, 

The quiet cattle drink. 


The bees boom past; the white moths rise, 
Like spirits, from the ground; 

The grey-flies hum their weary tune, 
A distant, dream-like sound; 

And far, far off, to the slumberous eve, 
Bayeth an old guard hound. 


The “Woodman’s Daughter” is a tale of broken 
vows, of betrayed innocence. Wonderfully subtle are 
the rushes of human passion abounding in it. We 
cannot give sufficient extracts to piece out the tale ; 
but unless we are deceived in our estimation of Mr. 
Patmore, we have little doubt that we shall 
quote enough to send the reader to the volume, 
itself. A “rich squire’s son” steals to the wood 
to see Gerald at his work, Gerald’s daughter, 


Maud, being his constant companion: . 


Therefore in time, when Gerald shook 
The woods at his employ, i 

The young heir and the cottage girl 
Would steal out to enjoy 

The music of each other's talk, 
A simple girl and boy. 


They passed their time, both girl and boy, 
Uncheck’d, unquestion’d; yet 

They always hid their wanderings 
By we and rivulet, | 

Because they could not give themselves 
‘A reason why they met. 


—It may have been in the ancient time, 
Before Love's earliest ban, 

Psychéan curiosity, 
Had broken Nature’s plan; 

When all that was not youth was age, 
And men knew less of Man ;— 


Or, when the works of Time shall reach 
‘The goal to which they tend, 

And knowledge, being perfect, shall 
At last in wisdom end,— 

That wisdom to end knowledge ;— or 
Some change comes, yet unkenned ;— 


It perhaps may be again, that men, 
ike orange plants, will bear, 
At once the many fine effects 
vue woich God made them heir— 
irge souls, large forms, and I i 
Between this childish ai Hike war 
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Two summers passed away; and then,— 
Though yet young Merton’s eyes, 
‘Wide with their language, spake of youth’s 
Habitual surprise,— 
He felt that pleasures such as these 
No longer could suffice. 
The boy and girl are still lovers—the passion still 
increasing: - 
The noon-day fled : still on they sped, 
Their hands lock’d each in cach : 
The youth, now and then, pluck’d wantonly 
The flowers within his reach; 


And both felt a strong unusual joy, 
For which they wanted speech. 


Such careless, riotous delight 
They never felt before; 
“ But then,” thought they, “so finea day 
'e never knew re |” 
So they held their faces towards the wind, 
That they might feel it more. 


Their new delight was not unmixed : 
That indistinct alarm 

Which whispers, to unsullied minds, 

he coming on of harm, | 

Made joy sit heavily, like pain, 
And half undid the charm. 

Their steps now faster and faster grew, 
Irregular and fast : 

His cheeks were ridged with a strong smile, 
Here wore a serious cast, 

And neither spoke, nor spent they a look 
On anything they passed. 


Questions, from which Maud knew not why 
She always had abstained, 
PI , She also knew not why, 
About to be explained ; 

Doubts, more than ever dabious then, 
Engrossed what thoughts remained. 


But Merton's thoughts were less confused. 
“* What! J wrong aught so good ? 

Besides, the danger that is seen 
Is easily withstood.” 

Then loud, “ The sun is very warm |” 
And they walked into the wood. 


Merton abandons his victim ; the father knows all : 


“‘ Poor child !—poor child!” 
‘Was all he ever said. 

‘Weeks afterwards he'd put his hand 
Softly upon her head, _ 

And think of her as tranquilly 
As wise men of the dead [” 


Months pass on, and Maud “comes out to feel the 
air,” having “sobbed her babe to sleep.” 


Her thoughts now rise instead of tears: 
‘When Merton met her last 

It_was just such a day as this— 
How life since then has passed ! 

How henceforth pass it ?—for she feels 
Her mind is ebbing fast. 


Best break at once her present plan! 
Ont-blush the heavy shame— 
Bear scorn she cannot scorn in turn— 
Unanswerable blame; 
‘that whose worth is never felt 
Till lost—a spotless name. 


But Merton? He, if that were done, 
Could scarcely failto know _ 

The ruin he had caused ;—he might 
Be bronght to share her. wot, 

Making it doubly sharp. With that 
She weeps aside—and, lo! 


The shadow of her little babe, 
Deep in the stream, behold! | 
Smiles quake over her parted lips: 
Some thought had made her bold; 
She stoops to dip her fingers in 
To feel if it is cold. 


The water's warm, and runs as if 
Perpetually at play ! 

But then the stream, she recollects, 
Bears everything away ! 

There is a dull pool some way off, 
That sleepeth night and day. 
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The deed of madness is accomplished : 


She throws aglance of terror round : 
"s not a creature bigh. 
But, behold! the Sun, that looketh through 
The frowning western sky, 
Is lifting up one broad beam, like 
A las! of God's own eye. 
She sees it; and, with steady fear 
At what she dares not shun, 
ill gazes : her astonished heart 
Faints down, for she has done 
An act which to her soul has made 
A spy of the great Sun. 


The end: 

Maud, with her books, comes day by day, 
Fantastically clad, 

To read them near the pool; and all 
Who meet her look so sad, 

That even to herself it is 
Quite plain that she is mad. 

In “Lilian” a friend narrates to friend the means by 
which the soul of his mistress has been polluted and 
her faith broken. Deep and passionate is all this. 
There is an intensity of expression throughout nearly 
the whole of the poem, which carries away the mind 
with it, awakening a lofty admiration of the yaad 
of the poet. Take the following impulsive descrip- 
tion : 

She loved; words, all things told it; eye to eye, and palm to 
im. 

As the pause upon the ceasing of a thousand-voiced a 

‘Was the mighty satisfaction, and the full eternal calm. 


She could see me coming to her with the vision of the hawk ; 
Always hastened on to meet me, heavy passion in her 3 
Low tones to me grew lower, sweetening so her honey talk, 


oes up all my hearing; drowned the voices of the 


s, 
The voices of the bi and the voices of the herds ; 
For to me the lowest ever were the loudest of her words. 


A paleness, as of beauty fainting through its own excess .... 
Bat how discourse of whose least action could express 


‘What, while it made them lovely, far surpass'd all loveliness! 


Again: © ; 
Her presence was the garden where my soul breathed heavenly 


And lived in naked silence, and felt no perplexity, 
when alone with Time I killed him, with a wild and headlong 
glee, 


In playing music she had played, that the keys might be the 


same 
Which she had touched before me; or in pencilling her name, 
With pointed glories round it, on the nearest things that came; 


Or in fifty similar follies, fit to make the wise world laugh: 
But you and I know better: the sweet kernels, life's true staff, 
‘We know are in the trifles which the wise world takes for chaff. 
—I now thought earthly fortune had attained its utmost height: 
The things we cannot fathom we imagine infinite. | : 

I soon found that perfecting means confiding a delight. 


He feels hurt his lady-love is changed : 


I sought my love. She started—I suppose that I was pale. 
We talked, bat words, ‘on both sides, seemed to az pale. flag, 


df 
Then I gare her what I'd written, watching whether she would 
qi le 


In and out flew sultry blushes. So, when red reflections rise 
From conflagrations, filling the alarmed heart with surmise, | 
They lighten now, now darken, up and down the spacious skies. 


She finished once; but fearing to look from it, read it o’er 
Ten times at least. Poor Lilian! had those readings been ten 


acore, 
That refuge from confusion had confused thee more and more. 


I turn’d a volume,—waiting her full leisure to reply. 
The book was one which Winton had asked me to read, and I 
Had stopped half way, for horror, lest my soul should putrify. 


“Behold!” said I,—‘ from this time, back to that time, when, 
from France, 

With many volumes laden, essay, poem and romance, 

Smooth Winton came,—the riddle’s all unriddled at a glance !"* 
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She heard me; saw how surely my convictions now were built ; 
So stood at bay, depending on that crutch made like a stilt, 
The impudent vulgarity w’ ith women outstare guilt. 


He thus finely salutes her: 
“This book that lay open when I came in unaware, 
Is not the first—I thought so !—but the last of many a stair 
Of easy fall. Such only could have led you to his lair. 
“These drugs, at first, had scarcely strength to move your 


vi jood 5 
fhe lowly rose in action, till they wrought it to a flood, 
Fit for 


their giver’s purpose, who—who turned it into mud !” 


“Sir Hubert” is another version of Boccacio’s ex- 





quisite story of the falcon, and full of the freshest 
beauty. He thus paints Mabel (the Giovanetta of 
the original) : 
Oh, her mouth 
‘Was sweet beyond new honey, 
Or the bean-perfumed south, 
And better than pomegrant 


tes, 
To a pilgrim dumb for drouth. 


‘We must now, though unwillingly, conclude our 
extracts : 


The wind, too, was abated, 

‘And the trees and birds had grown 
As watcbful as the clouds were ; 

Right above the bright sun shone, 
Down looking from the forehead 

Of the giant sky, alone. 


Then a nightingale, perhaps waking 
At the stillness, sbot a throng 

Of notes into the sunshine ; 
First with care, then awift and strong; 

Then he madly struck them round him, 
Till the bright air throbb’d with song ; 


And suddenly grew silent 
Al) amid his ecstacies :— 
rustle! What sees Hubert? 
Sight is sceptic, but swift knees 
Acknowledge Lady Mabel, 
As she issues from the trees! 


For a little she stood speechless, 
And the gorgeous vision seem’d 
To sate the air with beauty; 
Then she spoke, and Hubert dream’d 
Of voices giving glory 
To the utterly redeem'd. 
“ Sir Hubert !”—and, that instant, 
Mabel saw the fresh light flush 
Out of her rosy shoulders, 
And ived her sweet blood rush 
About her, till, all over, 
There shone forth a sumptuous blush. 


The whole of this story is revealed with the power 
of truest eer We know not how other critics 
may deal with this book, but to ourselves it is a great 
delight to us to record the deep and earnest pleasure 
it has stirred within us. 


PicrortaL Guipr To Greenwicu. Orr and Co. 


Turis littleworkis one of the great signs of the times, 
as proving the existence of a liberal and enlightened 
spirit, that, even in their holiday hours, caters for the 
intellectual improvement of the masses. It is well 
written, and charmingly illustrated ; affording, in- 
deed, a perfect guide from London Bridge to Green- 
wich, omitting no associations, historical, social, or 
literary, which abound in that short voyage. The 
following passage (we would we had room for more) 
will indicate the spirit of the work : 

We may, during a ramble in the Park, Jet memory recall the 
Greenwich Palace of old times, and the strange events of which 
it was the scene. Imagination shall breathe fife again into the 
form of the good Duke Humphrey, who first made Greenwich 
a Royal abode; of Henry the Seventh, who, with his usual 


shrewdness, saw the superiority of this river-side situation for 
a Palace over the merely sylvan site of Eltham, where bis prede- 
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cessors had maintained their Royal state; of Henry the Eighth, 
who was born here, and took pride in making his birth-place 
“a splendid and m ficent Palace ;” of Catherine of Arragon, 
of Anne Boleyn, of Anne of Cleves—all of whose nuptials 
with Henry the wife-slayer were here celebrated ; of the jousts, 
and mummings, and customs, now long since extinct, which 
marked these Royal ceremonies; of edward the Sixth, wi 
like his father, was born in Greenwich, and after a short, un- 
died here; of Mary and Elizabeth, whose 
ined reigns were marked by the brutal and wholesale 
slaugbter of their subjects for matters of belief; of James the 
First, who hunted in the Park, and took great delight inim l 
ing the Palace; of Charles the First, whose good taste led bia 
to regard Greenwich as a favourite abode; of Cromwell, to 
whom the Palace was assigned by the Parliament, but who pre- 
ferred abiding at ‘Whitehall; of Charles the Second, who pulled 
down the old Palace, and projected the present, but lived to 
complete only the west wing ihe one we first arrived at and 
have at assed) 5 of Inigo Jones, the adviser of his son-in- 
law, Webb, in the building this frst portion; of Mary, the 
Queen-Consort of William the Third, whose kind and benevo- 
lent nature led her to give the Palace of Greenwich “for the 
reliefe and support of seamen serving on board the ships or 
veasells belonging to the navy Royall, who, by reason of age, 
wounds, or other disabilities, shall be incapable of further ser- 
vice at sea, and be unable to maintain themselves: and also for 
the sustentation of the widows, and maintenance and education 
of the children of seamen happening to be slaine or disabled in 
such sea service.” All these actors, long since gone from the 










living st shall in imagination exist again; and, if you please, 
the whole group,—King Hal, with his young son, 

daughters; King Jamie, in his hunting pean his 

book itchcraft peeping from his breeks ; Charles the First, 
with pointed beard and melancholy look, as in forecast of his 


troubles and his fate; the second Charles, the witty and the 


dissolute—shall to the mind’s exe pace through the modern 
hospital in our company, and help us to form an estimate be- 
tween times present and times gone by. 


Reszarcnes on Licut. By Rost. Hunt. Long- 

man and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Tuts work is evidently from the pen of a practical 
man, who possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
subject he has undertaken to elucidate. Every one 
interested in the progress of science, more particularly 
in those yet mysterious processes of Conkype and 
Daguerreotype, will find this publication to be of in- 
finite utility, and that Mr. Hunt has thrown more 
light on the subject than any of his predecessors. . 
Not content with his own experience, he has availed 
himself of the researches of Herschel, Brewster, 
Wheatstone, and other gras nara philosophers, 
who have made it their study to investigate and 
define, if possible, the properties of that subtle fluid 
called Light. Our want of space prevents us from 
giving as many extracts from the work as we could 
wish ; but we cannot forbear quoting the following 
pithy morceau. Mr. Hunt remarks, that— 

“France declares she purchased the secret of the process of the 


Daguerreotype for ‘the glory of endowing the world of science 
and of art with one of the most surprising discoveries thut honour 


their native land. is discovery, says M. Arago, in his place in 
the Chamber of Deputies, ‘France bas adopted ; from the first 
moment, she has cherished a pride in liberally bestowing it—a 


&ift to the whole world.’ M. Duchatel, Secretary of State, gives, 
as the reason for rewardin, discoverer with a handsome 
pension (6000 francs for life), the argument that ‘the invention 
did not admit of being secured by patent, for, as soon as published, 
ali might avail themselves of its advantages.’ In the face of this, 
‘on or about the 15th of July, 1839, a certain foreigner residing 
in France, instructed a Mr. Berry, a patent-agent in London, to 
petition her Majesty to grant Royal Letters Patent for the ex- 
clusive use of the same within these kingdoms.’ This certain! 
needs no comment. It is unworthy the liberal spirit whic! 
should actuate the followers of science and of art. ie patent 
cannot stand investigation, and it is to be desired that 
cessary steps should be taken to set it aside.” 


Especially as our own countryman, Mr. Fox 
Talbot—well known to the world as a natural phi- 
losopher—discovered a similar process some months 
previous to the publication of Daguerre. We re- 
commend Mr. Hunt’s clever book to all lovers of 
this truly delightful and interesting department of 
practical science. 
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Romantic Fiction, Eastern Romance, &c. &c. 

Burns. 

We would we had greater space than we are allowed, 
to descant upon a most beautiful series of books— 
chiefly adapted for the young—put forth by Mr. 
Burns. They are exquisitely printed, and illustrated 
with a freshness and originality of style which gives 
a rare value to their pictorial attractions. In one 
volume we have a very tasteful abridgment of the 
principal beauties of the Arabian Nights ; in another 
the quaint s, sentiment, and tenderness of La 
Motte Fouqué, and others of kindred spirit ; in an- 
other Legends and Traditional Stories of all countries, 
and in every instance the work put before the reader 
in a style of beauty, remarkable even in these days 
of luxurious printing and illustration. We know no 
peat more likely to gladden and improve the 
earts of the young than this choice collection of 
the daintiest and most fascinating kind of lite- 
rature. 
Tue Works or Rapeuais. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. John Russell Smith. 
A REPRINT such as this has long been wanted, from 
the high price which the edition has borne. It is Sir 
Thomas Urquhart’s translation, so far as he went— 
perhaps, the most extraordinary translation of any 
work extant. With a wonderful power of language 
—an astonishing mastery and fluency of words,—he 
seems to have possessed the most joyous appreciation 
of the great qualities of his original,—and hence 
informed the English Rabelais with the truthful 
spirit of the Frenchman. None of the subtleties of 
the Curé of Meudon have escaped in the process of 
translation—none of his humour—nothing of his 
strength, of his robust healthfulness. Now and then, 
Urquhart assuredly falls into the sin of paraphrase ; 
but he even errs with a full sense of the original. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart’s Jewel—one of the wandering 
tracts to which the Restrospective Reviewers have 
given a permanent home—proves him to have been a 
man endowed with the first capabilities of original 
authorship. In it his painting is rich and gorgeous 
as the hues of a cathedral window. 

For a long time Rabelais was robbed with impunity. 
Old Burton drank heartily at the ‘diue bouteille.” 
Swift disdained not to take inspiration from it—whilst 
Sterne , Sa from it heartily as any friar of orders 
grey. For this good reason,—Francis Rabelais was 
unknown. His was one of the names whose echoes 
occasionally strike the ear of the world; one of the 
‘‘wandering voices” that sound and sound through- 
out posterity,—until at length, some man does the 
world good yeoman’s service, making it bodily ac- 
quainted with the author himself. In France, Rabe- 
lais had for a long time lapsed into comparative 
oblivion. His name, to be sure, was a synonyme for 
any wild prank, any huge jest savouring of eating 
and drinking,—but for little more. Within these 
few years, however, cheap and popular editions have 
been multiplied. We have the last two before us. 
One—a most complete work—published by Ledentru, 
Paris, in which is given almost everything bearing on 
the contemporary history of Rabelais, rich in notes 
and glossary ; another, with an excellent sketch of 
Rabelais’ life—though but an echantillon of a forth- 
coming larger work—by Jacob. 

Injustice has been done to the memory of Rabelais, 
and to the high purpose which animated him. He has 





been considered as little more than a buffoon; a 
sayer of smart things. Rightly studied, his pages 
teem with the finest philosophy; with the most 
sagacious views of life—and more than all, considering 
the times in which he lived, with the truest Chris- 
tianity. That there are pages of Rabelais of the 
grossest and most degrading character, we readily 
admit ; but they have this apology—the looseness of 
the age in which he lived. Romance writers have 
thrown about Francis the First all the graces of a 
most graceful court ; but historic truth shows that all 
society was in that day corrupt and rotten at the core ; 
that men of all ranks when they most sinned against 
the true dignity of human nature, only more closely 
followed the fashion set by the profligacy of the court. 

Even many who have valued the wisdom and wit 
of Rabelais, have failed to do him rightful reverence 
for the invincible moral courage with which he at- 
tacked an all-powerful and unscrupulous church, 
especially unscrupulous in her means of crushing 
those inimical to her. It is an old truth that the 
heroism of one age becomes the common place of the 
next. Familiarized with the blessings of social 
liberty, we are too apt to forget the heroic, self-deny- 
ing struggles of those who have left us the heirs of 
the legacy they fought, and on the scaffold, at the 
stake, or in the dungeon, finally died for. Rabelais 
saw his dearest friend snatched from him and burnt 
alive, for the heresy of discovering the corruptions of 
the church, yet Rabelais stout heart quailed not, but 
he went on casting his fiery missiles around him, 
and with the terrific laughter of tragic irony abash- 
ing the foe, and heaping upon his head a crush- 
ing ridicule. Rabelais knew he wrote in danger of 
devouring flames, and he wrote on. 

We cordially welcome this reprint. The work— 
it will comprise four neat pocket volumes—does great 
credit to the spirit of the publisher. 





GeNovevA or Brapant; A TALE oF OLD 
Times. Burns. 

A Love y story is this, and right worthily enshrined 
in exquisite printing, and illustrated with drawings 
in beautiful harmony with the tenderness and purity 
of the theme. The story has come down to us in 
many shapes of romance and ballad ; but this is a 
translation from the original German, in which we 
have the delicious history of female constancy and 
suffering, in all its unforced primitive beauty. It is 
a tale for all ages, alike: for the youngest creature. 
who can read anything and for the student of books 
who has read almost all things. 





Tue Orpnan or Wartertoo. A Taxes. By. 
Mrs. Buackrorp. Cundall. 

Tus is one of the series of “The Holyday Library,” 
a collection of little works which, says the pro- 
spectus, is published “to resist the growing appetite 
for what is startling and peculiar, and to aid in the 
vindication of the true, the simple, and the original ; 
the only permanent elements of literature.” This is 
ahigh aim, and assuredly merits every encourage- 
ment. The book before us is simply written, and 
without advancing any very striking claims to origi- 
nality, is nevertheless well calculated to give the mind 
of the youthful reader a beautiful bias to “ the true 
and the simple.” The series is edited by William 
Hazlitt (clarwm et venerabile nomen). 


IqUNdATED fageZye 


A TALE OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


FRANCE IN 1793. 





Tue condition of France in the year 1793 was 
such, that even now, removed by half a cen- 
tury from the fierce passions and the realities 
of the scene, and although inclined to throw a 
decent veil around actors and victims, those 
who conquered and those who fell, it is difficult 
to believe that we are not speaking of the 
bloody frenzy of incarnate demons let loose for 
awhile to obey their natures without compunc- 
tion from within or restraint from without. 
The Reign of Terror, as it was called, was now 
at its height; every hour that struck was the 
death-knell of many and many a one, whose 
only crime was living at such a period. 

On the banks of the Loire, when the dawn 
was about to break, you might have seen a file 
of large boats or barges slowly drifting down 
the stream ; in a little while a light skiff would 
put off from each, containing some men in the 
uniform of the Republican soldiers; a few mi- 
nutes more—one yell of stifled agony—and the 
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barges and their living freight had disappeared 
beneath the stream ; old and young—the strong 
man and the gentle girl—the mother, with her 
child at her breast—tied hand and foot, had 
sunk together and were dead! At other times, 
a long file of men and women, bound together, 
would be hurled into the stream without even 
the affectation of concealment; and so were 
said to be united in a Republican marriage : 
perhaps, even, there might not be time for this 
more ceremonious execution—a crowd of the 
suspected were then huddled together, without 
form of trial or order in their death, in the 
court-yards of the prisons, or the public places 
of the town, and shot down without remorse, 
while the butchers, between their death vollies, 
rent the air with cries of “ Vive la Republique!” 
Those who are acquainted with the history of 
the time will remember the letter which the 
monster Carrier wrote from Nantes (whither 
he had been sent from Paris) to the Convention, 
Oo 
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in which he speaks of those modes of execu- 
tion as laudable contrivances, “afin d’épargner 
des fatigues aux executeurs de me sarréts.” 

With such atrocities as these, the question of 
the right or the wrong of the French Revolu- 
tion has little in common: the voice of nature 
rises trumpet-tongued within the breast to con- 
demn them with one broad and sweeping cen- 
sure. 

Although the same scenes were passing in 
other parts of France, and the whole surface of 
the country might be considered as a hunt- 
ting field where human beings were the game, 
those on the banks of the Loire have been par- 
ticularly selected for mention, as it was there 
that the following events passed. Our readers 
will doubtless remember that Brittany was for 
a long while the scene of a sanguinary contest 
maintained by the insurgent peasantry against 
the Republican forces; the former were under 
the command of such men aa Cathelineau, a 
common charcoal-burner; Stofflet, a poor game- 
keeper on one of the noble’a estates ; as well 
as under that of the heroic Larache-Jacqueline, 
the Montrose of revolutionary France. The 
insurrection, had it been properly seconded by 
the emigrés from without, or had the British 
Government acted with anything like vigour, 
might for a while haye rendered the result of 
the contest doubtful ; hut it was fated to fall 
at once, and to subside into a species of gue- 
rilla warfare, which could produce no effect on 
the ultimate termination of events. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 


At the mouth of the Loire there stood an 
old Manor House, half in ruins, which was 
nearly screened from sight on whichever side 
you approached ; it was near the edge of the 
cliff, but in a hollow, which effectually hid it as 
you looked landward from the sea: on the side 
of the land the natural basin in which it stood 
was surrounded on every side by a deep wood, 
so that you might have wandered for days in 
the immediate neighbourhood without being at 
all aware of its very existence. The natural 
basin of turf, however, in which it stood, 
though comparatively small, was of such extent 
as to leave a considerable portion of lawn on 
every side of the house; even before the gra- 
dual slope began by which you ascended either 
to the woods or to the edge of the cliff, and 
this was partly laid out in a French garden of 
the old school, with its old-fashioned formal 
hedges of clipped yew and holly, set out here and 
there with grotesque figures in stone. Of the 
old chateau, that part which was preserved con- 
sisted simply of a square building of some ex- 
tent, surmounted by four turrets, and round 
this, from the ruins of the old building, had 
been constructed a court, which on three sides 
encircled the old building, and this containcd 
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the stables and offices necessary for the accom- 
modation of the family. At about a quarter of 
a mile’s distance, there was a little hamlet of 
fishermen and their families, whose existence 
was almost equally unknown with that of the 
inhabitants of the chateau. This little village 
stood on the slope of the cliff, and on one side 
adeep gully ran up into the land, the lower 
part of which even at ebb tide contained a suf- 
ficient depth of water to float the barks of the 
fishermen, and yet so sheltered was it that even 
in the most tempestuous weather their boats 
rested securely, simply moored or attached to 
the bank. 

Now in this chateau dwelt a family, who had 
contrived to remain in a happy obscurity during 
the frightful events which were desolating France 
far and wide. They consisted of an old man, 
the Sire de Boispreau, and his daughter, Leonie. 
This old man had served for years with honour 
in the French Marine, chiefly under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de Suftren, but being dis- 
abled by wounds in the course of a long and 
arduous service, he had retired, in the year 
1789, to his paternal estates. He had been for 
many years united to his wife ere they had any 
family ; and at length when his wife presented 
him with the little Leonie, she herself, who 
should have watched over the early years of 
the little girl, was removed from her husband 
and her child by the hand of death. Her loss 
had been partly supplied se her sister, who had 
at an early period devoted herself to a religious 
life, and in her convent Leonie had been edu- 
cated. Evil days had, however, come; in com- 
mon with her companions, Leonie’s aunt had 
been arrested by order of the Government, and 
was now lying at Nantes to await the sentence 
of the revolutionary tribunal. Before this 
event had occurred, the old sailor had fortu- 
nately recalled his daughter to his house, partly 
for greater safety—partly that, in common with 
others attached to the court party, he enter- 
tained a vague idea of emigrating, which, how- 
ever, he long hesitated to put into execution— 
so strong is the chain of old associations which 
binds men to their native land. 

Mention here must be made of the other in- 
habitants of the chateau. There was an old. 
sailor, Etienne, who had been the companion 
of his master’s voyage and toils, and who now 
employed himself in fighting over again with 
his master their perils and their toils. There 
was an old woman, Marie, who had been 
Leonie’s nurse, and who now was her half at- 
tendant, half friend. Besides these there were 
three or four women, three or four men, servants 
of less note, who, with the principal personages 
mentioned above, formed the whole garrison of 
the chatcau. For arms, offensive and defensive, 
they had nothing but a little cannon on the 
platform before the castle, a few duck-guns, 
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and boarding-pikes, the relics of by-gone days. 
Indeed, the fowling-pieces were the only arms 
which could be said to be fit for service, as they 
were in constant requisition to supply the family 
with game, although the old gentleman him- 
self was unable to partake in the sport as he 
had been long since confined to his chair by 
gout, to the attacks of which it required all the 
care and attention of Leonie to reconcile him. 
Leonie herself passed her days in attendance on 
her father ; and it was her duty to read to him the 
papers which contained an account of the public 
calamities, and of events every day increasing 
in horror—some august victim, some relation, 
some friend, immolated on the scaffold, which 
spared neither party, sex, nor age ; and amongst 
the last, he ever expected to find the name of 
his wife’s sister—the suspense probably being 
more horrible than the actual reality. At lengthit 
was determined to despatch Etienne to the town 
of Nantes itsclf, in order to ascertain if it were 
possible to devise any means for her relief, as 
well as to obtain certain intelligence of the ac- 
tual state of affairs. But the news that he 
brought back was far from satisfactory ; of the 
prisoner he had not been able to learn any- 
thing; general affairs were in a deplorable con- 
dition, and one which threatencd imminent 
danger to the inhabitants of the chateau; a 
system of domiciliary visits was in process of 
being organised in order to arrest the remainder 
of the aristocrats, as they were termed, or 
generally of all persons who might fall under 
the suspicion of the Government ; and that the 
Blues, as the Republican soldiers were called, 
were dispersed in small parties over the country, 
and were penetrating into the most remote and 
inaccessible spots; and wherever it might be 
supposed that any, not only of the Royalist 
faction, but of those who were opposed to the 
Reign of Terror, might be supposed to have 
taken refuge. 

“These savages, then,” said De Boispreau, 
“have determined upon the extermination of all 
that is noble, or sacred, or honest in France ?” 

“Yes,” answered the old sailor, “of all; but, 
Heaven be praised! my captain and his family 
are safe. How do you think they will ever be 

_ able to ferret us out here? Why, this is a spot 
more fit for bats and crows to live in than 
Christian men—let alone a Breton gentleman.” 

“Still,” said Leonie, “the fishermen of the 
village constantly put out to sea; what if they 
were met by any of the Republicans who pass 
backwards and forwards from Noirmantier to 
the coast—they might hear of our existence 
from them?” 

“Fear not, Lady, for the good folks of the 
fishing-village,” answered Etienne; “there is 
not one of them who would not be prepared 
to die in your defence ; there is no danger of 
them.” 
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“ And if they did come,” said old De Bois- 
preau, “we are men; we have arms, and dearly 
will we sell our lives.” 

“My father, my father,” said Leonie, “be- 
fore they reach you, they must pierce my 
heart |” 

THE STORM. 

Leonie was in the habit of walking alone in 
the woods which surrounded the chateau, as it 
was necessary that either she or Marie should 
be ever in attendance on her father in his 
sickness; sometimes she would extend her 
walk to the neighbouring village of Saint 
Nayaire in order to visit the hut of some of 
the fishermen whose family might be sick or in 
distress. She had adopted for disguise, if by 
any hazard it might become necessary, the 
dress of a simple villager of the country; and 
often, with a little basket in one hand, and a 
long stick tipped with iron in the other, she 
might have been seen tripping softly along 
paths cut on the surface of the cliff, which 
seemed as though they would have been peril- 
ous even to the wild goat, but habit had made 
them easy to her. Her love to her father be- 
sides had gifted her with a vigour more than 
natural, and, poor girl, she thought that she 
might make herself aware in her walks of any 
danger which might threaten the inhabitants 
of the chateau, and that by that way she 
would be able to return to give them timely 
warning. One day it happened that Leonie 
was about to quit the hut of a poor woman 
whose husband had been long confined to his 
bed through an accident which had happened 
to him when he was out at sea with his boat ; 
the yard had fallen on his foot and injured it 
severely, and it was entirely owing to Leonie’s 
skill in simples and in dressing wounds that 
he had been restored to his usual health, 
and was now able to resume his occupation ; 
and now Leonie had gone to inquire after her 
patient, and found that he had been able to go 
to sea with his boat ; but this was not the only 
subject on which poor Jacqueline, for that was 
the poor woman’s name, needed consolation, 
Her son had turned out badly, and, having 
always led an idle and dissolute life, had, in 
his mother’s opinion, put the crowning piece 
to it by enlisting in the ranks of the Blues. 
After administering such consolation as she 
best might, Leonie was about to depart, but on 
crossing the threshold of Jacqueline’s cottage, 
and looking up towards the heavens, she saw 
in them every indication of a coming storm. 
Although it was now only the month of May, 
the sky had put on that fiery hue at sunset 
which is generally seen only at more advanced 
seasons of the year; the deep gloom of twi- 
light was contending with this for domi- 
nion in the sky, and every now and then 
you might have seen a brilliant ene light- 
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ning playing along it, which just served to 
make the gloom more evident. Heavy drops, 
the first of a thunder shower, were falling 
slowly on the broad leaves of the plane trees, 
in that marked and sonorous manner which 
someway inspires the mind with a peculiar 
melancholy and sadness. 

“You cannot go, Mademoiselle,” said Jac- 
queline, “on such a night as this; you must at 
any rate stay until the worst of the storm is 
over.” 

“Tt is nothing,” answered Leonie; but as 
she was speaking the heavy cloud overhead re- 
echoed with a loud clap of thunder, which was 
preceded by a brilliant flash of lightning. 

“Come in, come in, Madame,” said the 
peasant, “I am half wet through already, and 
so must you be I am sure; it’s a long way to 
the chateau—come in, come in at once.” 

Leonie remained undecided for a moment, 
although the wind had already risen, and was 
dashing by fits the tops of the trees against 
each other, and night was fast coming on, when 
the full bursting of the rain cut short all de- 
bate. 

“Well, good Jacqueline, come in I must ; 
there is no use in thinking of stirring such a 
night as this. Ah! for the poor people who 
needs must travel to-night !” 

They re-entered the cottage, and listened in 
silence for awhile to the play of the elements 
without, the roar of the thunder, the rattling 
of the rain on the foliage, and the sweeping 
sound of the little cascade, which it had al- 
ready filled; when suddenly, amidst this dis- 
cord of the elements, it seemed to them as 
though they heard a low plaintive cry of some 
human being without. 

“ Jacqueline,” said the young lady, “do you 
hear nothing ?” 

“Nothing,” answered the other, “but the 
bleating of my poor goats, who will be drowned 
in this torrent of rain. The cottage even will 
soon be deluged with it.” At this moment 
the lightning fell upon a huge oak near the 
cottage, which it split into fragments, when 
Jacqueline, who had attended Leonie to the 
cottage door, threw herself upon her knees, 
and Leonie herself clasped her hands in silent 
prayer to Him whose wrath is so terrible to 
every created thing, when the cries again fell 
upon her ear. 

“ Jacqueline,” she said, “surely, surely you 
hear something—it is a man’s voice.” 

“Nothing but my poor goats,” answered 
the other ; but before she had well uttered the 
words, a voice was heard distinctly to exclaim, 
“ Help, help !” in a low moaning tone. 

“It is so,” said Leonie, and, without hesi- 
tating a moment, she advanced from the door 
in the direction from which the voice came, 
fecling her way with her stick, and at length 


reached the spot where a man was extended, 
who at first appeared to be deprived of all ani- 
mation. 

« Jacqueline, come here,” she cried, “come 
here !” 

“Good Heaven! what do you intend to do 
with this man?” said the peasant. 

“To save him.” 

“ But he is dead.” 

“No, I feel his heart beat.” 

“Oh! but, Mademoiselle, if it should be one 
of the Blues !” 

“What matters it? We must save him.” 

Jacqueline and Leonie dragged rather than 
carried the stranger into the cottage, and used 
every means which Leonie’s skill could sug- 
gest to restore him to consciousness. The 
stranger was tall, and had just reached perfect 
manhood ; long curls of black hair were hang- 
ing loosely over his pale damp face; he was 
without any hat, and dressed in a simple blue 
coat and trousers, and round his neck he wore 
a black silk kerchief loosely tied. By his dress 
you would have said that he was either some 
foreign trader or an officer of the loyalist army 
of La Vendée. At length he opened his eyes, 
and fixed them upon Leonie so earnestly that 
hers sank before his gaze. 

“Where am I?” said he at length, “ where 
am I? Oh! some bread and a little water, for 
mercy’s sake!” But the accent in which he 
spoke was so touching and melancholy that 
Leonie, in her confusion, felt herself unable to 
reach him instantly the food he required; but 
Jacqueline took her place, and produced some 
bread at once, which she gave him, telling 
him to eat slowly for fear he should do himself 
injury, and then went to draw some cider, the 
only beverage which the cottage afforded. 
Coarse as his fare was, it was sufficient to re- 
store the stranger to a degree of consciousness, 
which he made use of to glance quickly from 
one to the other of those two persons who had 
saved his life, as well as round the apartment 
of the poor cottage, which was dark and 
gloomy, as well from the advance of night 
as from the storm, which was still raging 
without. 

THE STRANGER. 

In a little while he endeavoured to sit up, as 
he was still lying on the floor; but on en. 
deavouring to make use of his right arm to 
assist himself in this purpose, he uttered an 
exclamation of pain. 

“Oh! my wound, my wound,” he said, 
“ how it pains me !”” 

“Oh Heavens!” said Leonie, “you are 
wounded—which arm, the right ?—Is it long 
since ?”’—“ Three days!” answered the stranger. 
“ Three days !” said Leonie, “then you are one 
of the Brigands !” 

“The Brigands !”’ answered the wounded 
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man, while an expression of anger passed along 
his pale face, and he appeared as though he 
put constraint upon himself in order to pre- 
serve silence. 

“Yes, the Brigands,”’ said Jacqueline ; “that 
is the name that has been given by the oppo- 
site party to the men of La Vendée who are 
fighting on the King’s side. ‘Well, well! 
Blues and Brigands—what with one, what 
with the other, it goes ill with the poor 
country !” 

Here Leonie interrupted her :— 

“Whether you are a Blue or a Brigand, as 
they call them, matters but little. I see only 
in you an unfortunate being. Tell us only 
what we can do for your relief, and my aunt 
and I” (here she glanced at Jacqueline) “ will 
do it with pleasure. Here we are, you see, 
alone, unprotected ; all the men of the 
family”. 

“Say no more,” said the stranger; “I un- 
derstand you; you have nothing to fear from 
me ; besides am I not wounded and in dreadful 
pain? It is now three days that I have a ball 
in my arm, andif it be not extracted at once, I 
fear mortification will soon begin.” 

“Oh Heavens!” answered Leonie, “ what 
are we to do without a surgeon ?” 

“We could find one at Saint Nayaire,” said 
Jacqueline. 

“Saint Nayaire !” said the stranger, with a 

- shudder. “Oh! that would be too late! Only 
do you and your niece help me to pull off 
this coat; it is drenched you see with the 
rain, and with my own blood.” 

By the help of the women the stranger suc- 
ceeded in removing his coat and laying bare 
the wound. 

“How inflamed it is,” said Leonie; “the 
wound is all black. Come, there is no other 
way, I must play the surgeon myself: you will 
not be angry with me if I give you pain? there 
is no other means of saving you.” 

“Alas! I fear so,” said the stranger; “the 
heat of the season has much inflamed the 
wound ; yet it was only a spent ball, or my arm 
would have been broken.” 

Without longer delay, Leonie, with the point 
of the small scissors which she took from her 
basket, succeeded in cutting down upon the 
ball, and then, pressing on either side, she at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing that the 
ball moved, and at length fell out. The stranger 
appeared to suffer great pain during the opera- 
tion, and almost fainted when it was.concluded. 

“Ah!” he said, at length, “it is to you I 
owe my life; how shall I ever acquit myself of 
the debt? Would gold satisfy a heart like 

ours ?” 

“Gold!” answered Leonie, proudly. 

“ You see, sir,” said Jacqueline, “my niece 
has been townward bred, just as if she was a 
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young lady; so that you must not talk about 
money to her.” 

“Ah! I guessed it,” returned the other, 
trying to force a smile, “one might easily sce 
ae she has not always lived in a fisherman’s 

ut.” 

By this time they had finished tying the 
bandages round the wounded arm; and then 
Leonie and Jacqueline passed into a little room 
at the side, and prepared a homely bed for the 
reception of the stranger; although the sheets 
were coarse, they were as white as snow. To 
his little apartment, with some difficulty, they 
helped the stranger ; and then Jacqueline saw 
him safely laid on the couch to seek the repose 
which he so much needed. 

It was already late, and the storm had sub- 
sided ; the little torrents across the chasms and 
the ravines had almost run themselves out, and 
the roads were clear of water, so that a foot-pas- 
senger might make his way along safely enough. 
The sky above—along which the fleecy clouds 
were rapidly drifting—was thickly set with stars, 
and the masses of vapour were becoming tinged 
with the silvery reflection of the moon, which 
was now rising above the hill; and all seemed 
to promise that Leonie could now make her 
way to the chateau in safety. 

“Good night, Jacqueline,” said she: “good 
night, I shall return to-morrow.” 

“What must I say to our good man if he 
comes back ?” 

“Just tell him simply what has passed— 
neither more ‘nor less. Good night, 1’ll come 
to youearly to-morrow. There can be no danger 
from him.” 

The stranger overheard these words, and said 
faintly from within :— 

“ Danger from me, alas! Fear nothing: am 
I in a condition to injure any one, even were I 
not bound to you as the preservers of my life ?”” 

“TI hope not,” answered Leonie; “and re- 
member that you owe that life to two Breton 
women, whose village has not yet been the seat 
of the war; see you do not betray us. 
night.” 


THE MESSENGER OF THE WOUNDED MAN. 


On re-entering the chateau, Leonie did not 
think it necessary to communicate the events 
of the night to her father; for she knew how 
easily his suspicions would be awakened, and 
that in effect the knowledge of the stranger’s 
presence would cause him uneasiness to no pur- 
pose. But all that night, after she retired to 
her room, she thought of nothing else but the 
handsome stranger. 

“He is a victim,” she said to herself, “ even 
as we are, of the hatred of those murderous as- 
sassins. Perhaps his relations, his friends, all 
that is dear to him, have perished on the revo- 
lutionary scaffold. Yes, he is an officer of the 
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brave troops of La Vendée; Captain, Colonel, 
General, perhaps; some unfortunate event 
must have separated him from his troops. I 
am sure he cannot be a traitor; the sight of 
him has affected me with a feeling so mixed 
of joy and sadness that it cannot be so, I feel. 
Yes, I am deeply interested in him: if he were 
my brother now, how proud of him I should 
be! how I would love him!” 

The next morning, as soon as she could leave 
the chateau, she set out for Jacqueline’s cot- 
tage, to visit the wounded man. The woods 
were all fresh and beautiful after the storm ; 
the sun, already at some height, was darting 
his rays upon the green coverts and clumps of 
trees, and drying up the beaded drops that 
hung upon the leaves from the last night’s 
rain ; while the little wood-birds in their gay 
plumage were making the air musical with 
their joyous notes; and from every side a swect 
scent of the wild flowers ascended to heaven— 
honeysuckle and the hedge violet, with the wild 
strawberries, half hidden in their green tufts ; 
and the summer insects were wheeling in fan- 
tastic circles in the fresh morning air. It was a 
time in which youth might well feel hopeful ; 
and gaily did Leonie trip along to the cottage. 

“How goes the patient ?” said she, on arriving. 

“Oh! much better,” said Jacqueline ; “he 
has passed a quict night ; but this morning, as 
he appeared uneasy when he saw me, I asked 
him his name; not that I was curious—far from 
it; but I wanted to see if your confidence was 
well bestowed.” 

“ And what did he answer ?” said Leonie. 

“Oh! he said that he was by trade a pcd- 
lar ;’—(here Leonie smiled) —“ that the Blues 
had attacked him, near Saint Lazaire, as he 
was going to the fair, and had robbed him of his 
pack ; and had wanted to enlist him by force, 
upon which he took to his heels, and jumped 
over the hedge; but when these men saw they 
could not catch him alive, they fired upon him, 
and so wounded him. He says, that for three 
days he has been wandering about in the woods, 
and, at length, fairly exhausted by pain and 
fatigue, he had lain himself down to die when 
we found him. He pulled from a leather belt, 
which he wore round his waist, a double-louis, 
which he offered me; but with an air one 
might easily see that all he has been telling us 
is not gospel.” 

“Tt is likely enough,” said Leonie; “ but if 
he desires to conceal his condition, that is no 
business of ours. I will go and look at his 
wound.” 

“ Al! my guardian angel,” said the stranger, 
as she entered. 

“Tam no angel,” said Leonie, “but a poor 
girl, who am come to offer you my services, if 
you will accept them.” 

So saying, she unbandaged the wound, put 
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on fresh dressings, and when this was done, 
was about to take her leave; but he detained 
her, and repeated the same story which he had 
told to Jacqueline. 

With all this, sir,” said Leonie, “I have 
nothing to do; a day or two will see you re- 
covered ; you can then leave the cottage, and 
we may, I think, trust to your honour not to 
betray us.” 

The stranger reiterated his assurances that 
she had nothing to fear from him, but that 
rather he would be prepared to defend her at 
the risk of that life which she had saved. 

Leonie took her leave and returned to the 
chateau, still uncertain as to whether or no 
she should communicate with her father on the 
subject: but she put it off from day to day 
under some fresh pretext, until it became em- 
barrassing to her to account for her previous 
silence, if she should resolve on making any 
disclosure ; and, besides, she expected every 
day, that the stranger would be able to quit 
Jacqucline’s cottage, and so the business would 
terminate quictly. But, alas! these were but 
the vain pretcxts with which she sought to de- 
lude herself. Poor Leonie had lost for ever 
that heart’s content and peace of mind which 
but a short while back made her so brilliant 
and so happy. The love of her father, the at- 
tachment of the companions of her childhood, 
are hollow and unsatisfactory ; all her thoughts 
are for the stranger. She counts the moments 
from the time in which she is compelled to quit 
his side until the hour comes round to rejoin 
him and to dress’ his wound. In the intervals, 
she wanders about by herself in solitary parts 
of the woods, given up to thoughts and refiec- 
tions of which Ae, and he alone, is the object. 

One day it happened that the stranger, who 
had now regained his strength, was walking in 
the woods by himself, when he heard the steps 
of a man advancing quickly towards him ; his 
first thought was to conceal himself, but for 
this it was too late; he determined, therefore, 
to await his coming, and address him boldly, 
whosoever he might be. No sooner, however, 
had he gained sight of the man, than he called 
out, “Dubois, my faithful Dubois, whom I 
thought dead !” 

“Yes, my dear master, it is indeed I; yes, 
your Highness |” 

“Hush, hush, Dubois, do not whisper my 
name in your dreams; but tell me how it 
is that you are here.” 

Dubois related to him his adventures since 
the day on which the army of La Vendée 
had been defeated, and he had heen carried 
away by the impetuous rush of the flying army; 
aud how, begging his way about the country, 
he had at last, drinking with some fishermen at 
Saint Nayaire, got upon his master’s track. 

The Prince, for of no less condition he was, 
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in his turn related what had befallen him; 
and how, after his wound was partly cured, he 
had remained in the wood, attracted by the 
beauty and devotion of Leonie. He spoke freely 
to his servant; for, in those days, a servant at- 
tached to an old family, in which he had been 
born and bred, was the confidant of his master’s 
secrets, and his adviser in cases of difficulty. 

« And now tell me,” he said, “ Dubois, what 
shall Ido? my brothers in arms await me; in me 
they have put their hope ; shall I deceive them? 
will they not reckon my desertion of them a base 
abandonment of her good cause? Can I, with- 
out dishonour, remain in this quiet obscurity, 
while Delbie, Leseure, Laroche-Jacqueline, and 
so many others are daily risking their lives 
for the King’s cause, and some of that chosen 
band are daily giving up their lives for the 
holy cause of the White Lilies? Oh! Leonie, 
why did I ever know thee? It is in vain that 
you would be a sister to me; neither sister 
nor wife can you be: a little more than the 
one, and less than the other you are. The 
rigorous call of duty, that destiny which all 
things obey—the pride of the name which I 
inhcrit—all forbid me to linger here any longer. 
Dubois, let us fly.” 

Dubois explained to his master that it 
would be useless to attempt flight for many 
days to come, as the Republican cruisers were 
scattered in every direction along the coast, 
and parties of the Blues were dispersed over 
the country in such numbers as forbade any 
rational hope of rejoining the Royalist army 
in safety ; “indeed,” he said to the Prince, “it 
scems an especial miracle of Providence that 
keeps this place of refuge secure for awhile; a 
few days and the pursuit will have slackened, 
and then we shall be able to set forth; but 
here we must wait awhile.” 

“Then,” replied his master, “TI will take the 
only course fit for me to pursue. Go, Dubois, 
and bear from me a message to the Sire de Bois- 
preau, and say that the Prince de Talmont is in 
this valley wounded, and in distress, and asks him 
for refuge till he is able to rejoin his compa- 
nions in arms. Of Leonie say nothing; she has 
told me that she has not informed her father 
of my presence here, and when she recognizes 
me at the chateau it will be time for me to 
explain.” 

THE OLD PRIEST.—THE DISCOVERY. 

But, in the meanwhile, another guest had ar- 
rived at the chateau who was well known to 
the proprictor of it. Father Vincent had been 
obliged, together with his brothers, to take 
refuge in flight, in order to avoid the guillotine 
and sabres of the Republicans. He had been 
long established at Rennes before the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, and there had 
been confessor to the convent in which Leonie 
had been brought up under the guidance of her 
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aunt. Through a thousand dangers he had made 
his way to Nantes, where his lady was now in 
prison, and, having succeeded in establishing & 
communication with her, had come over to 
her brother’s, to see if any measure could be 
concerted for her relief. He was speaking of 
this matter with the Sire de Boispreau, when 
Dubois was announced, and related his story. 

The old Breton gentleman, ill as he was, 
would instantly have goneto welcome the Prince, 
had he not been detained by the priest, who com- 
manded Dubois for a moment to retire, and then 
said, “We live in times, good Sir, when it is 
not fit to trust any speech, however fair; I am 
well acquainted with the Prince de Talmont’s 
person, if it be indeed he; suffer me to go in 
search of him ; this will bear no appearance of 
disrespect, if the story be true—if not, suffer me 
alone to be the victim ; gather your men around 
you, and if this be only a trick of the enemy, 
make what defence you can—your escape, if 
that be possible, in case you do not find me 
return.” 

After a little conversation this was agreed to, 

although with some reluctance by De Bois- 
preau, who was unwilling that his friend should 
run any risk; but he yielded when the other 
convinced him that, if foul play were intended, 
it was already too late to attend to considera- 
tions of this sort. 
- The priest set forth, in company with Dubois, 
and the old man, calling his daughter to him, 
and arranging with Etienne means for theit 
escape to a boat which lay below, if his return 
should be protracted beyond a reasonable time, 
quietly awaited the result. They were not, how- 
ever, long kept in suspense, for the Prince had 
followed on the traces of his messenger, so that 
the priest and Dubois found him already near 
the chateau, and hastened to conduct him to 
the presence of the Sire de Boispreau. Leonie’s 
astonishment may be conceived when she saw 
her patient arrive thus accompanied. 

“You see before you, Sir,” said the Prince, 
on entering, “ Henry Duke de la Tremouille, 
Prince de Talmont,’”’ at the same time he 
opened his vest, and displayed the cross of Saint 
Louis, which was concealed beneath it. “The 
chance of war had gone against me in the last 
attempt which the troops of La Vendée made 
against Nantes. I was wounded ; wees 
about to seek a place of refuge, chance guide 
my steps to a little cottage near your house, 
where I had lain down to die, when the hand of 
your noble daughter raised me from the earth; 
she restored life to me, dressed my wounds, an 
it is owing to her that I stand here to-day.” 

“What, my daughter!” returned the other, 
“Ts it you who saved the Prince?” Leonie cast 
down her eyes upon the ground, while a blush 
spread over her beautiful countenance. 

“Ah! Prince! It is not thus that I would 
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have received you,” continued the old Breton; 
“but the misfortunes of the country press upon 
us all; some day, indeed, you will smile when 
you think that this poor house has ever afforded 
you shelter.” 

“ Fear not, my father,” answered the Prince; 
“feeble creatures, such as we are at best, must 
bow before the Almighty in his wrath; yet I 
cannot but think that better days are in store 
for us all, and despondency has past from my 
mind, like acloud from the summer’s sky, since 
I find myself once more amongst friends, and 
in the bosom of your family.” 

The old man was delighted with his new 
guest, and proud enough to receive so distin- 
guished a partisan of the royal cause under his 
roof. What Leonie’s feelings were it may be 
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difficult to describe—delight at finding the 
stranger, the object of so many dreams, in as 
proud a position as her wildest imagination had 
conceived, but yet so high that it was almost 
hopeless to think that she could ever share his 
heart and his fortunes. However, a wholesome 
spirit was abroad, although, for the time, cruelly 
displayed ; and things had taken such a turn 
that her lover, for so he indeed was, would not, 
but for her assistance, have been standing there 
that day. The punctilios of rank and ceremony 
had been brought face to face with the stern 
realities of life, and had been found wanting— 
what the event was remains to be told. 

At this moment news arrived which demanded 
the serious attention of all, and showed them 
that the struggle for life itself was not yet over. 





THE ST. SIMONIAN AND THE IDIOT. 


Some years ago, a preacher of the St. Simonian 
sect was making a missionary tour through the 
valleys of the Tyrol. He was a man renowned 
for his eloquence, and his fame had spread far 
and wide. Crowded cities, and many a wood- 
embosomed hamlet and mountain village, rang 
with his praises. He wandered into the 
neighbourhood of a lovely village, named 
Clairsfort, one of the sweetest of those para- 
dises, which stud the bottoms of the valleys, 
peculiar to this region. His fame had reached 
the ears of the inhabitants of this retired spot, 
and numerous and pressing were the applica- 
tions made to him to introduce the new doc- 
trine among them. The missionary joyfully 
acceded to their request, and ere many days the 
whole village was assembled to listen to him, 
whom they desired yet feared to hear. His 
eloquence produced its usual effects; earnest 
attention was soon productive of the deepest 
emotion, and with amazement the simple- 
minded villagers listened to scathing denun- 
ciations of old creeds and systems, and brilliant 
invocations to the new, of which he professed 
himself the apostle. Reason was dazzled, 
judgment bewildered, by his energetic sophistry. 
At will he led the multitude; he denounced 
oppression and the oppressors, and rage filled 
every breast to suffocation; he lamented the 
sufferings of the poor and the helpless, and 
tears rolled down the cheeks of the old man 
and the boy, the matron and the child. A 
word would have led the multitude to brave 
danger and death; they stood prepared to 
renounce what they had lately prized more than 
home or friends, or life itself. The listeners 
resembled the poor bird, fluttering beneath the 
fascination of the serpent; self-control was no 


more; they thought, moved, and lived in 
the breath of the speaker. The poison had 
entered the veins, it rushed to the heart, 
and moral death, the death of faith and hope, 
ensued. 

Sometimes a very insignificant impediment 
will turn aside a mighty current ; the course of 
popular feeling may be diverted by a word or a 
glance; a stroke of the ridiculous will, often- 
times, overturn a firmly-seated seriousness, as 
joyous hilarity is frequently drowned by a tear 
or dispelled by a sigh. 

Among the attentive multitude was one of 
those poor creatures, of which almost every 
village has its sample—an Idiot. The Idiot is 
generally unsusceptible to the higher emotions 
of our nature; dead save to the grosser passions 
and appetites ; but, here, among all the excited 
throng, no one was more excited than he. The 
villagers stared with amazement at the poor 
crazed boy, as the big tears chased each other 
down his pallid cheeks ; his eye was rivetted on 
the speaker ; his uplifted hands, which he some- 
times wrung with despairing energy, proclaimed 
the fierce conflict of his passions; he turned a 
deaf ear to the friendliest inquiries, commisera- 
tion only increased his distress. This moving 
scene was not unwitnessed by the preacher, 
and the moment he ended his brilliant dis- 
course, he walked up to the Idiot. The boy 
still continued weeping, and his grief appeared 
rather to increase than diminish. The preacher, 
interested and amazed by so singular a phe- 
nomenon, spoke to him, and endeavoured to 
elicit the cause of his sorrow, but in vain. 

“Tell me,” said he in the kindest of tones, 
“what so deeply oppresses you,—unfold your 
cares and they shall be dispelled.” 
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Had the Idiot been willing to reply, tears 
choked his utterance. 

“You cannot have been what men term a 
‘great sinner,’” continued the Simonian. “I 
am your friend ; tell me, I pray you, what dis- 
turbs you.” 

Tears and moans were still the only response. 

The preacher was bewildered, but again he 
spoke :—“ Have I said aught, my poor friend, 
that distresses you? Let me know, and it shall 
be explained. Are you more reasonable than 
those who boast their possession of reason only 
to misuse it? Do you grieve over the folly and 
wickedness of mankind, and mourn for the 
rejection of the glorious and bliss-imparting 
system which we teach? Let me further un- 
fold to you its beauties, and your mind will 
soon be at rest. Dry up your tears, and let us 
converse cheerfully, for we preach not gloom 
and misery, but joy, and happiness, and 
beauty.” 

The Idiot’s gaze was immoveably fixed on the 
countenance of the speaker, but further than 
this, he was unheeded ; the more the preacher 
said, the more the boy wept. In the meantime 
some one had brought the Idiot’s mother to the 
spot. She was the only one who could con- 
trol him in his wayward moods. She threw 
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her arms about her child’s neck and besought 
him to tell her what had happened to make 
him grieve. She kissed his cheek and wiped 
the tears from his eyes, but he was unable to 
answer. The spectators were appealed to, but 
they could suggest no other cause for his con- 
dition than the preaching of the missionary, 
which they believed to be the true one, and 
many were ready to proclaim that a miracle 
had been worked,—old superstitions being only 
for a moment forgotten—and that the boy’s 
senses were about being restored. This was 
far from satisfying the mother, and she yet 
more earnestly appealed to her son. For a 
moment his distress partially subsided :—“ Oh, 
oh, oh, mother,” cried he, through his sobs,— 
“Oh, oh, oh—he’s, he’s, he’s so like my poor 
goat that died last week !” 

The effect of this was electrical: a shout of 
laughter rose on the air that the mountains 
echoed, and the villagers separated, all the 
effects of the “ fine speaking” and St. Simon- 
ianism dispelled by a laugh, while the poor 
preacher took up his staff and walked, and 
hastened to find a sphere for his labours where 
goats were unknown, and Idiots, less sharp- 
sighted, more profitable listeners. 

W. 1. G. 


LIZZY'S « BACK HAIR.” 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“No—lI’m determined o’ that; they shan’t 
touch Lizzy’s hair. The girl’s as good a right 
to bands as any lady in the parish; and if she 
isn’t to go to school without losing her back 
hair, she shall stop at home and learn nothing.” 

Such was the declaration of Barbara Dock, 
delivered too with a tone and manner that 
proved that she had well weighed the conse- 
quences of her will, and was at any suffering 
prepared to maintain it. 

The Docks were about the poorest family of 
the pauper village of Nettlefield. Days came 
and went, and many a day they knew no better 
feeding than one half meal. In winter they 
shivered at a fireless hearth—stern, hard-fea- 
tured, inexorable poverty was ever “lord of their 
home and hospitality.” And yet pride—worldly 
pride—took her seat in the miserable cottage ; 
and surrounded by want and squalor in their 
foulest forms and most degrading spirit, had 
nevertheless her miserable delights; her small 
whims and fantasies ; wayward, as though she 
played the fine, fantastic lady in the finest 
drawing-room. It was this pride that with 


witch-like malice whispered to Mrs. Barbara 


Dock—* Come what will, preserve at any cost 
your daughter Lizzy’s back hair.” 

A few words will inform the reader in what 
manner Lizzy’s hair was perilled. 

The village of Nettlefield was about a mile 
and a half distant from a small, yet substantial 
country town, whose richer inhabitants had 
built a school for the children of the very poor. 
Now, it was one of the laws of the girls’ school 
—a law passed in a solemn parliament of rich 
and respectable matrons—that the pauper pu- 
pils should be required to forego the vanity of 
curls and bands. We know not whether these 
excellent women had ever read “ The Unloveli- 
ness of Love-locks” and other pamphlets born 
in the good old Puritan times for the especial 
discomfiture and conversion of those who suf- 
fered their soulsto beendangered bytheir hair,— 
they, however, legislated in the cropping spirit 
of such writers, and required of each pupil that 
notonly should she eschew bands and front curls, 
but that her “back hair” should be cut off in 
decent closeness to the nape of the neck. It 
was not thought seemly that poverty should 
rejoice in flowing tresses. There was danger 
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in them. The lady-committee were doubtless 
right. There have been she Samsons, carrying 
worse than death in their wanton ringlets. 

Now, Lizzy Dock was a rough-made looking 
wench of fourteen. Handsome she was not, 
save in the eyes of her mother. Indeed, through- 
out the neighbourhoood, Lizzy Dock was fre- 
quently saluted with words that must have been 
a sharp lesson to the conceit of female beauty ; 
the swains of Nettlefield would, in their own 
unsophisticated Doric, tell her their private and 
public opinion of her personal charms ; never- 
theless, Lizzy Dock had not the weakness or 
the humility to believe them. If, too, Lizzy 
was proud of anything in this world, it was of 
her hair. It was the colour of thistle-down, 
and by dint of constant coaxing she had got it 
to give indications of a backward curl. Now, 
with these white locks did Lizzy astound the 
propriety of the girls’ school at She 
knew not the mystery of the alphabet, and was 
sent, at fourteen years old, to become a scholar 
in the horn-book of charity. 

Lizzy returned to the cottage at dinner-time 
—to no dinner—and told her mother the fiat 
of the governess. Whereupon, Mrs. Barbara 
Dock dclivered herself of the sentence which 
opens our story: “If she wasn’t to go to school 
without losing her back hair, she should stop 
at home, and learn nothing.” 

Lizzy returned to school bearing this deter- 
mination, a little modified in its phraseology, 
to the governess. “ Her mother couldn’t think 
that she should lose her hair.” Whereupon, 
Lizzy was sent home with a desire not to return 
to the school again unless properly shorn. And 
Lizzy returned not; but keeping her back hair, 
stayed at home. 

In an hour at most, the whole story was 
talked over at every hearth in Nettlefield. Every- 
body wondered at the pride and impudence of 
Mrs. Dock ; and not a few predicted a wretched, 
sinful ending for Lizzy ; yes—“ It might easily 
be \guessed what her back hair would bring 
her to.” 

The committee of ladies, informed of the 
waywardness of Mrs. Dock, declared one aud 
all, that, amid all the scrious doings of human 
life, this impertinence to the patronesses of the 
school was the gravest misdeed they had ever 
heard of. Some judgment must certainly fall 
upon the woman for her pride and wickedness. 
However, human charity prevailed; for the 
lady patronesses, determining that the woman 
Dock should not be left to perish in her perver- 
sity, resolved upon abenevolent pilgrimage to her 
habitation. It was at first arranged that the 
whole committee should preseut themselves 
before the forlorn woman: but, on second 
thonghts, the intention was abandoned, lest it 
might produce some serious shock on the nerves 
of the offender : whereupon, it was resolved that 





Mrs. Cuckfield, the Squire’s Lady,—a gentle- 
woman renowned for dignity at freezing point— 
should alone read aterrible lesson tothe stubborn 
Mrs. Dock. It was especially necessary that an 
example should be made of the woman: that 
she should be taught to feel the presumption of 
her doings ; and who so capable of confounding 
her as the Squire’s Lady? Straightway, Mrs. 
Cuckfield deposited herself in her phaeton, and 
drove to Nettlefield. 

A sudden silence fell upon the village, as the 
phacton rolled smoothly towards it. Women 
curtsied at every doorstep; the children left off 
playing and squabbling, and, with finger in 
mouth, looked bashfully at the Squire’s Lady’s 
carriage. The village curs seemed struck with 
shamefacedness ; for they ventured not the weak- 
est bark at the horses’ heels, but slunk up in 
doorways, and, with quivering noses and abashed 
countenances, sat silently upon their haunches, 
hardly venturing a leer at the Squire’s 
Lady. 

The phaeton stopt at Mrs. Dock’s cottage. 
Whereupon, Mrs. Dock appeared at the door, 
attended by Lizzy—whose back hair by the 
way was in the most insolent condition of curl, 
—and dropt a dutiful curtsy to Mrs. Cuckfield ; 
who, with lady-like wrath in her countenance, 
deigned no recognition; but, with very rigid 
eye-lids, passed into the cottage. Ina moment, 
Mrs. Dock passed her apron over one of the 
two chairs, and presented it to the Squire’s 
Lady. Mrs. Cuckfield threw a glance upon the 
ragged rush bottom ; then, arranging her gown, 
sank upon the seat. No Lord Chief Justice 
ever took his place upon the bench with greater 
dignity : none ever looked more terrible to a 
culprit. As for Mrs. Dock, she instantly divined 
the cause of Mrs. Cuckfield’s visit; and, 
though a little flustered by the solemnity that 
she telt was about to begin, she nevertheless 
strung herself up for the contest ; and ina very 
few moments her face looked dogged and stony. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that she was armed 
to the tecth for the encounter. 

“ You’ve had a prize in the lottery, eh, Mrs. 
Dock?” said Mrs. Cuckfield, with the cutting 
voice of an east wind. 

“Not at all, ma’am,” answered the woman. 
“Prizes ma’am, don’t come to poor people, 
ma’am.” 

“Not a prize! well I declare, I thought of 
course you were suddenly become very rich ? 
and you’re as poor and destitute as ever ?” asked 
the Squire’s Lady. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Dock. 

“And I suppose, nothing particular in the 
cupboard?” said Mrs. Cuckfield. 

The poor woman made no verbal answer ; but 
moving a pace or two, opened a corner cupboard 
door, and showed its empty shelves. There 
was truly nothing in it. “ We havn’t tasted 
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meat—not so much as a bit of bacon—these 
two months.” 

“TI thought as much,” cried Mrs. Cuckfield, 
as though she was fast coming on the guilt of 
the offender. “TI thought as much.” 

“ Wages is dreadful, now,” said Mrs. Dock, 
with a sigh. “I don’t know what things will 
come to. Them as are poor had better be in 
their graves.” 

“Perhaps, some of them,” answered the 
Squire’s Lady, with slight bitterness. 

“ For my part, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Dock, “I 
don’t care how soon.” 

“ Why, you wicked creature! you ungrateful, 
wicked woman! Don’t you blush—ar’n’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” cried the Squire’s Lady. 

“What for, ma’am?” asked Mrs. Dock, 
with Arcadian ignorance. 

“You, who ought to know your place? You, 
poor destitute creatures, with nothing but your 
hard labour to live upon—you, with an empty 
cupboard ; half-naked, and without one of the 
comforts of life about you—you to dare to,—— 
why, it’s flying in the face of Providence! 
Wretched woman! don’t you expect the roof 
to fall—or the earth to open and swallow you 
up?” 

“What for, ma’am ?” again asked Mrs. Dock. 

“What for? Turn round your back, girl!” 
cried Mrs. Cuckfield to Lizzy, who instantly 
obeyed the order. “There,” cried Mrs. Cuck- 
field, pointing her finger towards the felonious 
back hair—* Look at that and blush.” 

“ What for, ma’am ?” for the third time asked 
Mrs. Dock. 

Mrs. Cuckfield was about to storm ; but she 
remembered the dignity of the Squire’s Lady, 
and with praiseworthy calmness—considering the 
effort it cost her—asked, “Am I to under- 
stand, woman, that you will not permit your 
girl to submit to the school crop? That, in a 
word, you insist upon her wearing bands, and 
keeping her back hair?” 

“Poor people have a right to their hair, 
ma’am,” said the stolid Mrs. Dock. 

“It is true, then?” cried the Squire’s Lady 

“Poor people have as good a right to what 
they’re born with,” said Mrs. Dock, “as the 
Tich. Quite as good a right.” 
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“Was there ever such assurance!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cuckfield. 

“If God Almighty didn’t think so,” said 
Mrs. Dock, “God Almighty wouldn’t make 
rich folks and poor folks all alike.” 

“Well, if ever!” ejaculated the Squire’s 
Lady. 

“ Lizzy’s as good a right to her back hair as 
the Queen of England,” cried Mrs. Dock. 

She had said enough. Human presumption 
had passed its limit, all wide as it is, and the 
Squire’s Lady, almost aghast at the cottager’s 
wife, made for the threshold. Then pity for 
human infirmity made her suddenly pause. 
She gathered herself up for one last remon- 
strance. “Mrs. Dock, you understand, that 
unless your girl conforms to the regulations of 
the school she cannot be received there. In 
which case, she will grow up, poor creature, 
ignorant as the pigs. For the last time, will 
you cut off her back hair?” 

Mrs. Dock merely replied, ‘ Poor people, 
ma’am, have as good right to their back hair, 
ma’am, as the richest in the land, ma’am.” 

The Squire’s Lady passed from the cottage 
into her phaeton, and without another word 
drove off. 

The school committee were more than asto- 
nished at the report of Mrs. Cuckfield. Their 
curiosity was piqued by the presumption of 
Mrs. Dock ; and one by one the ladies visited 
her, as, indeed, they would have visited the ex- 
hibition of some strange animal. To one and 
all, however, Mrs. Dock observed, that “ Lizzy 
had as good right to her back hair as the Queen 
of England.” 

Lizzy did not go to school. She, however, 
kept her back hair, and with such adornment, 
grew up, in the prophetic words of Mrs. Cuck- 
field, “ignorant as the pigs.” 

Miserable vanity | thinks the reader, that in 
such condition sacrifices mental hopes to out- 
ward ornament! Alas, good Sir, ’tis very well’ 
to shake the head in sad reproof of pauper 
Lizzy Dock, and her foolish mother,—but how 
many are there, with all the world’s comforts 
about them, who, in some way or the other, do 
not sacrifice an inward excellence for some sort 
of “back hair” ? 













been hearty, 


THE TRUE AND PARTICLLLAR 
STORY OF KING MIDAS 


BY E. PERON HINGSTON, 


PART I. 


Ir is certainly wrong, when you've been at a party, 
Where the glass has gone round, and the laugh has 


The punch duly brewed— 
The wine very good— 

The company cosy—the rites understood ; 
Mind, I say it is wrong— 


va my} 





And I'll prove it ere long, 


Though you may be stout-hearted, and sturdy, and 
strong ; 
It is nonsense, I say, 
Attempting to stray 

Towards your home when so jolly, at break of the 

day, 

You oe tell what obstacles lie in your way, 

A demon might meet you—or still worse, a fay. 

A ditch right receive you and stow you away, 

Or the grass in one spot might make excellent hay, 
And the carbon and azote composing your meat, 
Decomposing, might give to the daisies a treat, 
The poppies, o’erjoyed, grow as tall as the wheat, 
The buttercups double, the cock-sorrell sweet. 

No !—make it a rule not to wander abroad 

After worshipping duly the Nysean god,* 

But stay where you are, and sit up if you’re able, 

If not—there's a carpet, no doubt, ’neath the table. 





* Bacchus; whom Jupiter sent by Mercury to the ladies of 
Ny:s, to be suckled and taken care of. 


Silenus—of course you have heard of the man— 
Was a jolly old rascal, o’er fond of his can, 

With a belly as big 

As Lord Spencer's prize pig, 
And a nose, which proclaimed him the fellow to 


swig. 
They 3 say—how they prove it is more than I know— 
That he was a philosopher, too—rather low, 
I should think, were his notions of man and 
morality, 
Of psychology, physics, and mental duality : 
Though speaking of things appertaining to 
mental, 
Where would Bacchus have been, 
Had his foster-dad seen 
The era of Kant, and became transcendental ? 


‘Well, it happened one day, 
While the rest were at play, 
That Silenus all suddenly wandered away ; 
We are told his philosophy taught him to stray, 
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We are certainly told so, but entre nous, 
The philosopher may have been somewhat o’er 
fou. 
And as for philosophy seeking the shade, 
’Tis the guAew for Sophy, or Clara, or Mary ; 
For Harriet, Constance, Fanny, or Cary, 
Margaret, Julia, or some other maid, 
Which peoples with sages so many a glade ; 
Each with the air 
Of a stern solitaire— 
A grumbling hyena, or grisly bear— 
There is death in your tresses, ye cannibal fair ! 


Silenus had strayed till the Phrygians had found 
him, 
With wreaths of the ivy—his ivy—they bound him. 
They pulled and they tugged, 
They pushed and they hugged, 
They whooped and they yelled, as they gathered 
around him. 
With his neck in a noose, and his elbows tied fast, 
To Midas, their monarch, they brought him at last. 


* Away! ye throng profane, away !”” 
Aloud King Midas cried ; 
Your prisoner is a God, ye knaves ; 
Go, let him be untied.” 
The knives were drawn, the bands were severed, 
And thus Silenus was delivered. 


King Midas was a jolly king, 
He should be living now ; 

He knew the trick of everything, 
And what to do and how. 
And, furthermore, the way to wring 

Gold from the toiler’s brow. 


His eyes were grey, his hair was brown, 
His eyebrows revelled in a frown. 
His lips were projected, 
His nose was deflected, 
Its tip—red and round—to the sky was directed ; 
His forehead was low, very small, and retreating, 
Bearing evident proofs of a passion for cheating : 
While, had Mr. Combe seen him, he would have de- 
clared, 
From the bump which, aloof, in the background ap- 
peared, 
That for none save King Midas, Midas ever cared. 
You could easily guess, 
From his air, and his dress, 
From his blandness of manner, and tact in finesse, 
From the play of his speech, and his hollow address, 
From his gestures, his greetings, and points num- 
berless, 
That he was just the man to heap up and to 
save, 
To laugh when ’twas proper—for profit be grave, 
And pass through the world a respectable 
knave. 
For you must understand, 
In that classic old land 
Men were not, as with us, an enlightened band ; 
The Sunday-schools were not that day at command, 
And children wer'n't taught all the virtues of sand ; 
And they didn’t, as we do, prize talent alone— 
Even genius received no smiles from the throne, 
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And the brutes they built all their best buildings of 
stone, 

Their eyes were so dull, and their heads were so 
thick, 

That they couldn’t discern all the beauties of brick ; 

Nor even the grace of a stuccoed pilaster, 

Nor the happy effect of good whitewash and plaster. 

And as for conception 

They wanted direction 

In taste, which was plain on the slightest inspection ; 

The best of their structures looked meagre and 
bare, 

For they couldn’t the grand and magnificent dare, 

Never dren that with us they’d a chance to com- 


No ao ! they’d no National Gallery there! 
They had not at art in its altitude glanced, 
And were not to Schlegel or Fichté advanced, 
But were regular gropers, 
Mere muckworms and mopers. 
“Young Phrygia” hadn't yet donned their white 
chokers, 
And literature, then, was so little in vogue, 
That they purchased not even “The Life of a 
e.” 


While the ‘“ Mysteries of Lydia,” laden with crime, 
Would not sell, we are told, in that barbarous time ; 
In fact, the sole sign which they gave of progression, 
Was a book called “ Goningsby ”—under revision. 


Oh! who shall chain the wings of Thought? 
Oh! who shall bind the free? 
Where shall the iron links be wrought, 
To fetter Fantasie? 
The weary frame may wear away, 
The aching eye grow dim, 
But there is that which still will stray, 
Amid the cherubim. 
Silenus strayed away, you know, 
And I have strayed with him. 


His captive well King Midas knew, 
And knowing, soon perceived his cue. 
“« My friend,” said he, “ let's in to bouse ; 
Come, let us frolic and carouse. 

You are a jolly trump, I see, 

I glory in such company, 

And as for wine—there is a plenty, 

If you and I were split in twenty.” 
Then with a sly and iaiclong wink, 
King Midas raised his sis to drink, 
And drinking, muttered o’er the rim— 
* T shan’t do bad—I think—with him.” 


Morning and night— 

Darkness and light— 
Still flew the corks, while the wine gurgled bright, 
There was seldom a pause to their mystic delight, 

Save when it might hap, 

That the King took a nap, 
With the heels of Silenus stuck up in his lap— 
He was such a free—such a jolly old chap! 

While oft on the sly 

Would the King ope his eye, 
And winking it, close it as quick as a fly ; 
There was something he meant by 

wink, 


A sinister something—so I should think, 


t ominous 
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Which depended on more than the strength of the 
drink. 
Over and under— 
Embracing—asunder— 
Whistling, singing, and roaring like thunder, 
Stay not—dear reader—to pause or to ponder, 
There’s not the least cause in the world for your 
wonder, 
If you should, by mere chance, 
Hear a song or a dance, 
A row, or a fight, just by way of variety, 
In the room over head, 
While you lie in your bed— 
Such things will occur—despite impropriety— 
When gentlemen freely indulge in ebriety, 
And spend days and nights in each other’s society. 


They drank and they swore, 
And then guzzled the more, 
Until ten serall days were forgotten and o’er ; 
Then the King and his chum laid them down 
for a snore ; 
And when sobered and staid 
They arose and arrayed 

Themselves in new garlands—just culled from the 

lade. 

“ My buck,” said Silenus, “I'll bid you adieu.” 

** Not yet, my old cockey; I journey with you. 

We have certainly been pretty merry and gay, 

But I rather think yet there’s the piper to pay.” 
Said King Midas aside—for he never da. ought 
Without planning, and scheming, and plenty of 

thought, 

How best in his meshes the fish should be caught. 

When sober or drunk, he’d his eye to the profit, 

And mostly guessed what in the end would come 

of it. 


In Lydia’s fields the grass was green, 
On Lydia's vines the grapes were seen, 
On Lydia’s plains, throughout the day, 
The Bacchantes pursued their play ; 
And he—the jovial, ruddy King— 
Would ’mongst them oft his thyrsus swing. 
Oh! that such days might yet return, 
The incense on the altar burn; 
Man trace earth’s beauties thrown around, 
Repeopling with the gods the ground ; 
Hear Orpheus sing in every breeze, 
And satyrs chase among the trees. 
Alas! for those old glorious days, 
Alas! for fairy-land and fays, 
Things—thoughts—the world—are all reverted ; 
And but lately I heard 
It sworn to, and averred, 
Father Mathew himself is but Bacchus converted ; 
And though he has the fame, 
It was we won the game ; 
All he did was to back us, when hither he came. 
“What! my daddy Silenus, 
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As rosy as Venus, 
And sly as that imp of King Priam’s—Helenus : 
Why, where have you been, 
And. what have you seen, 
And what in the name of the deuce do you mean 
By looking so hearty, and tidy, and clean? 
That you’ve met with good friends, would appear by 
your looks : 
Their names—let me have them at once in my 
books ?”” 
Silenus replied, with g comical leer, 
ss Took Bacchy, my boy, the old gentleman’s 
ere.” 


‘What here!” Bacchus cried— 
“What here! by my side !” 
“Yes, it’s me,” said King Midas; “ your daddy 
implied, 
I have been his host, I must say, to my honour. 
Hg my book—pray for what shall 1 write you the 
lonor 2” 


“ King Midas, my friend, you’re a regular 
trump,” 
Said Bacchus, retailing his kingship a thump ; 
“And for what you have done, and for what you 
may do, 
Ask just what you please, it is granted to you.” 


The eyes of King Midas were eager and bright, 
The i of King Midas was thumping out- 
right, 

King Midas himself felt all over delight. 

«« But one little boon,” said he, “if I might ask ; 

I would not too much your benevolence task, 

But, that is to say, I hope I’m not bold,— 

Let wHaTever I Touch TURN AT ONCE INTO 

GOLD.” 


“Done! A bargain!”? said Bacchus. “To- 
morrow, at noon, 
You will find that I fully have granted the 
boon. 
Come! a glass to good luck; friends should never 
part dry: 
Here’s my hand—take great care of yourself—and— 
good bye.” 


“To-morrow!” said Midas, as homeward re- 
turning, 

“To-morrow, at noon 
burning, 

“At my palace, by Jove! I'll a banquet pre- 
are, 

And I'll show off some magic to some of them 
there. 

es nothing like speaking up freely and 
old. 


Y? and his fingers were 


T’ve got it !—I’ve got it!—The world shall be gold!” 
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PART II. 


Tue banquet was spread, 
And the King at the head 
Of the table sate—duly bedizened with red 
Velvet, or satin, or silk, or moreen, 
Tissu de verre, or, perhaps, bombazeen, 
The tables were long, 
Well-laden, and strong— 
And around had gathered a hungry throng, 
Eagerly waiting, 
The hour for baiting, 
The clocks, sun, and time, for their tardiness rating, 
And wondering what had occurred to the King, 
To cause him to take so much joy in a thing 
Which he commonly spoke of as waste and as vanity, 
Styling feasting and sporting—’mongst servants— 
“profanity.” 


But one hour to noon, 
Which would pass very soon, 
And then came the time for receiving the boon. 
‘Now up with the dinner!” cried Midas, “in 
haste, 
The dinner !—the dinner !—there’s no time to 
waste.” 
For to make it more grand, 
King Midas had planned, 
That the noon should arrive just as wine was at 
hand, 
That he might on the pears and the pine-apples 
show 
His alchemical power, 
And wondrous dower, 
To the wondering throngs at the table below, 
Who were sitting impatiently all in a row, 
Watching the drops from the clepsydra flow, 
And cursing the moments for being so slow. 


Hark !—the dinner bell’s boom— 
Clear the tables—make room. 
Be seated—now ready—and at it they go. 
The uncivilised brutes 
Never stayed for the soups, 
But carved the ré¢i, with cannibal whoops. 
There were barons, and briskets, and legs of 
prime wether, 
Matton, hearts, tripe, and rognons, all piled up 
together ; 
Or, in shape of a dainty, a double-grilled bone, 
Pork-chops, prime veal cutlets, and pieds de 
cochon. 
They were in such haste, that the fish was for- 
gotten, 
And they really ate venison ere it was rotten. 
The poultry came, and the poultry went, 
And no one saw clearly the way it was sent. 
The pies and the puddings in haste disappeared ; 
The cloth was removed, and the table was 
cleared. 
They sung not “ Non Nobis,” but had up the 
wine, 
Apples of apple trees—apples of pine— 
aisins de Corinthe, and raisins of vine, 
All were in plenty, and all very fine. 


King Midas had sate 
While his company ate, 
Quietly watching and blessing his fate, 
With stomach unfilled—but spirits elate, 
Till the clock showed the hour 
For granting the dower, 
-And his Majesty felt an accession of power. 
“Bring hither,” he cried, “a goblet of wine, 
We will pledge rosy Bacchus, the monarch divine.”’ 
The cup it was brought, and the King took the 
cup, 
And pledging the god, to his lips raised it up, 
ee lo! to those lips the bright liquor caught 
‘old, 
And there hung the cup by a hook of pure gold. 


“Ah! what now!” cried the King, 
“The deuce take the thing ;— 
Away with this cup, and those pine-apples bring— 
I'm zene !—Im a god!—Look, ye, slaves, at my 
skill, 
Here is gold at my wishing, and gems at my will.” 
And the pears and the melons obeyed his com- 
mand, 
Turning golden and bright at the touch of his 
hand. 


The company stared, - 

And the company feared, 
For the whole very wondrous and awful appeared ; 
They thought of their wives, and they thought of 

their doom, 
For they thought they saw Pluto steal into the room ; 
Yet their gaze did not once from the gold heaps de- 
art, 

And Mammon a worshipper had in each heart. 


But King Midas at length 
Grew exhausted of strength, 
And having performed his wondrous feat, 
Felt a yearning and craving for something to eat. 
“Bring me hither more wine,” he exclaimed 
aloud, 
And a cup-bearer hastened from out the crowd, 
Filled a cup to the brim, and presenting it, bowed. 
A rare glass full it was,—quite enough for a 
soaking ; 
His Majesty took it—when, oh! how provoking! 
He suddenly cried out— ‘I’m choking !—I’m 
choking!” 
The cup-bearer hastened to pull it away, 
But the cup-bearer not being nimble, they say, 
Was struck by his Majesty for his delay ; 
And there on a sudden was seen in the hall, 
The cup-bearer—golden, and burnished and all, 
In an attitude eager—he stood with a grin, 
Holding on by the cup, to his Majesty’s chin! 


« Hillo! what means this ?— 
Here is something amiss. - 
What !—musn’t I even my chere amie kiss? 
Why how shall I eat, or my sweetheart enfold, 
If my lips, and my arms, what they touch turn to gold? 
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This is more than I wanted, or sought yet to win, 
Oh, Juno and Jove, here’s a pickle I’m in! 


‘« Hear, Bacchus, I pray thee attend to me now; 
I have sinned—I’m a fool—I’m an ass, I avow ; 
Receive back thy gift, let me be as of old, 
There are joys in this life far more precious than 

gold.” 


His cry, relenting Bacchus hears, 
And touched, at once dispels his fears ; 
** Go where her turrets, proud Sardis rears, 
And in the river wash thy hands.” 
He washed,—and lo! the yellow sands 
Flowed bright and golden to the main, 
And Midas was himself again. 


Then afar in the depth of the forest he strayed, 
Afar in the hollow, afar in the glade, 

Afar where the flowers their fr: ce flung, 

But they left all their music to Midas unsung. 

He had knelt at one shrine, and had worshipped one 


god, 
He had kneaded himself with his idol—the clod ; 
a ears had grown deaf, and his eyes had grown 
im, 
And a thousand bright things were all hidden from 


him. 


He came where Apollo attuned his lyre 

To strains which were glowing with heavenly fire, 

And Pan, with his pipes, ’mongst an earth-wedded 
throng, 

Played the barbarous air of some sensual song. 

His judgment was asked, and to Pan and his reed, 

The palm and the laurel King Midas decreed ; 

While Phoebus incensed, the rude arbiter scorned, 

And his head with the ears of a donkey adorned : 

With aturban of purple he hid the disgrace, 

sy the world seldom looked in King Midas’s 
face ; 

But his barber, ’tis said—who the secret knew— 

Far away to the meadows impatiently flew, 

And afraid—yet still anxious, to tell what he’d found, 

Dug a hole, and then whispered it into the ground ; 

The hole he refilled ;—but afar in the meads, 

From the words which he spoke, sprung a large crop 
of reeds, 

And the rustling blades and the wind for long years, 

Told the story aloud of Kine Mrpas’s Ears. 


SONNET. 


Depvctions. 
Be wary of men, who the first time of meeting you, 
Spend their money and time, for the purpose of treat- 
ing you ;— 
Men have motives for most things—to bless, or to 
curse, 
And some have a motive for using their purse, 
Knowing well that each piece which for you they dub 
down, 
Is one manner of booking a score of your own. 
Don’t pledge Rosy Bacchus too often,—nor drink 
With a man who is given to tipping the wink. 
Never make it the highest, or chief of your pleasures, 
To gloat on your coffers, or heap up your treasures ; 
For the heart that is wed to the demon of gold 
Becomes rotten, and worthless—inhuman, and cold ;— 
And you'll feel—take my word for it—when you are 
croaking 
As though your friend Nick down your gullet was 
poking . 
Your coins with his tail to accelerate choking, — 
And there’s not the least doubt you will think it pro- 
voking. 


In this world there is much which is worth being 
sought, 
But which cannot by gold nor by jewels be 
bought ; 
There is music for ever attending the breeze, 
There are spirits in flowers, in fountains, and 
trees, i 
There are joys which are ever affording delight 
In the blush of the day, and the shade of the 
night, 
‘And beauties unnumbered, and glories untold, 
eae up by the streamlet, and sprinkle the 
wold ; 
But he who these visions of brightness would 
see, 
Must benevolent, loving, and soul-open be, 
In heart all-embracing, in well-doing brave ; 
They are sealed to the sordid, and shut to the 
knave, 
Who walk in their shame —through their road- 
way of years— 
Unconsciously showing and shaking their ears. 
Your secrets keep well, nor let them be known, 
Lest they into rushes be speedily grown, 
And the rushes be used for the bottoms of chairs, 
On which others may step o’er your head unawares. 


SONNET. 


THE POET'S FAREWELL TO HIS MANUSCRIPT. 


Farewett, dear task! thou often hast beguiled 
Pain from my heart, and sickness from my brow— 
For other eyes than those which wept or smiled 
Over thy progressing page will meet thee now! 
Farewell—farewell! my weak and friendless child ! 
Thy parent’s love can no assistance lend 

To thy young dawn upon a waste so wild, 





As this gay world may be without a friend ! 

Yet will I crave for thee where’er may bend 

Thy timid footsteps through its wintry waste, 

That thy hard lot (if hard betide thee) end 

In thy®first day—that thou shalt not be traced 

With the slow slime of sorrow from the hour 

Thou’st dared, like me, at things beyond thy pow’r! 
Ww. 











THE SANATORIUM; OR, HOME IN SICKNESS. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


Tur sick-room! What hosts of dolorous re- 
collections does the word call up! What vi- 
sions of things medical and disagreeable! The 
darkened room, with here and there a ray of 
sunshine streaming in through an opening in 
the drawn curtains, and giving evidence of the 
merry laughing day, barred out so rigorously 
from your sight ; the dreary array of phials on 
the chimney-piece, labelled “The draught as 
before,” or “two table-spoonfuls at bed-time” 
—nauseating souvenirs; the tumbler of water 
which forms the prison of half-a-dozen leeches, 
writhing, and twisting, and fixing their suckers 
upon the sides of the glass, in the vain attempt 
to extract blood from crystal ; the pill-boxes— 
empty as you know to your cost, or full as you 
dolefully anticipate ; in short, all the armoury 
of the apothecary’s shop transferred to your 
room, and ranged around their victim. Then 
the tiptoe step, and whispering noises round 
you; the faces appearing and disappearing at 
the borders of the half-drawn curtains; the 
under-breathed “ How is he (or she) now?” 

The cheerless answer, “ Very poorly, in- 
deed ; not at all better.” 

“God bless me! I’m sorry for that. What 
did the doctor say ?” 
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“Oh! that”. 

And the whispering sinks so low that you 
cannot distinguish the words. You raise your- 
self silently, and listen with all your ears. It 
is not always that you can get the doctor to 
give you a candid opinion. He puts off your 
inquiries with an “ Oh, don’t alarm yourself—it 
is—why, in fact—by the way just Ict us see your 
tongue again: ah, a good deal furred; I thought 
so. Now, do not forget that draught to-night; 
and the powders; eh, Nurse, do you hear— 
don’t let Mr. Smith forget his draught.” 

And this is all the satisfaction you get. You 
listen therefore to the conference going on, with 
painful anxicty. What can they be saying? 
Confound them, how they do whisper. Hush ! 
You catch a word here and there :—*“ Alarm- 
ing ”—“ day or two ”— all over.” Good 
licavens, is it come to this? You forget your 
sickness a moment in your fright. “ Nurse,” 
you thunder out ; “ Mrs. Potts, I say.” 

“Goodness gracious me, Mr. Smith. How 
you frighten onc to be sure. Pray keep quiet. 
The doctor” 

“ Tell me what you have been saying. Come, 
the whole truth; tell me, I say.” And you 
look as if you were not to be trifled with. 

“Well, well, I will,” says Mrs. Potts, quite 
terrified; “I was only saying to Mr. Thomson 
that the doctor told me this morning”. 

“Well? Make haste!” 

“That the alarming symptoms would in a 
day or two be all over.” 

“Yes, my boy, that was all, I assure you,” 
chimes in Thomson ; “but keep yourself quiet; 
the doctor says all depends upon quiet; try to 
take some sleep.” 

You sink back on the pillow, and wipe your 
forehead. 

“T think I can sleep a bit,” you say. 

But all this is the best side of the picture. 
Your illness may not, with care and attention, 
be dangerous. You are carefully watched and 
tended; loving friends are around you; cheer- 
ing words sound often in your ear. Nice little 
bulletins of all that takes place down stairs ; 
how Jones called, and how sorry Mrs. John- 
son was to hear of your illness, are every now 
and then recounted to you. You feel yourself 
quite the hero of the house; everybody is evi- 
dently talking of you continually; you begin 
to get rather proud of yourself; are extremely 
fond of dwelling with vast complacency on all 
the unpleasant symptoms you have got rid of; 
and, as marks of approaching convalescence 
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appear, you think yourself rather a smart fel- 
low for having got well so soon; and deliver it 
as your decided opinion that if it had been 
Jones, or Smith, or that chap Tomkins, he 
would not have got over it in such a hurry; 
but you had always such a constitution, to be 
sure. And you get as proud of your constitu- 
tion as a dandy of a handsome waist. 

This is all very well. We have glanced at 
the lights—let us look for a moment at the 
shadows of the sick-room. Verily, after all, the 
lights are dim and ghastly; but the shadows 
are awfully black and terrible. 

Youare alone. You are poor—perhaps living 
in chambers or lodgings. You are wrestling with 
your malady as you best can in solitude. The 
world bustles and hurries on as usual around 
you; but it minds you not. You are not able 
to fight and struggle for yourself, and the 
crowd rushes by; no man stopping to cheer 
you or aid you. After all, solitude and neglect 
are what make sickness terrible. With the 
prostration of your physical strength comes 
nervous and mental weakness. You are 
ashamed of yourself for giving way as you do. 
In health you could not conceive it possible ; 
you would have perhaps said you had more 
nerve than to take on so; but “Nerve” has 
little chance against the wasting fever and the 
helpless limbs. 

Alone ! ’tis a dreadful word in sickness. We 
remember that never as a boy did we really pity 
Robinson Crusoe until the fever and ague came 
upon him in his desolate island, and he lay by 
turns burning and shivering in his cave. Then, 
and not till then, was he helpless. Then, and 
not till then, knew he the full force of the 
words he taught his parrot, “ Poor Robinson 
Crusoe!” 

Sickness in a cave in the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez! Sickness, and poverty perhaps, in a 
lodging in London! Which is the most me- 
lancholy ? To be alone, because there is the 
solitude of the desert and the sea around you; 
or to be alone amid millions; your poverty and 
want making the crowded city to youas a de- 
sert or a sea. 

You lie and count the slow hours passing. 
The full hum of London—that sublimest of 
sounds—rolls in at your opened window, and 
tells you that, stricken as you are, heart-sick 
and utterly overthrown, the grand machine, of 
which you form now so uscless a part, is whirl- 
ing on in its unwearied course without pausing 
for an instant to glance at those fallen from its 
mechanism and crushed beneath its wheels. 
Ten—eleven—twelve—how slowly these hours 
pass. To watch the jingling chimes from the 
steeples around has become one of your sad 
amusements ; but you try to shut out the noise 
when that doleful minute-bell warns you that 
Death has been busy near. 
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“Who can it be for? Perhaps for some one 
who has died of my sickness. I heard that it 
was raging. That minute-bell may soon ring 
again—when I shall not hear it! Oh, non- 
sense ; why should I frighten myself? but I 
can’t help thinking so when I am alone. Oh! 
I wish I had somebody to speak to; somebody 
might call in. J would not leave my friends 
if they were ill. But no; no one comes—no 
one asks for me—no one cares for me. It 
would not be so if I were at home; that is, if 
I had a home; but here”. 

The visit of your medical man is almost your 
only solace. True, once, or mayhap—if she 
and your landlady are in good humour—twice 
a day, the slip-shod maid of all work gives two 
startling raps at the door, and pokes in her very 
dirty face, with “Please, Sir, Missis wants to 
know if you want anything ?” 

The words are the words of kindness, but the 
tone is the tone of indifference. It is the visit 
of course—the inquiry of course; and you 
would be thought very unreasonable if you re- 
turn any answer ss than the answer of 
course: © No, I thank you, I don’t want any- 
thing.” 

You would hardiy dare venture upon any 
other, after having overheard your hostess re- 
mark to the girl—after having waylaid and 
questioned the doctor on his way down stairs— 
“Drat the man; is he going to turn my house 
into an hospital ?” 

But the doctor comes. You hear the rattle 
of his smart cab—you used to call it a pill-box; 
and presently the man of medicine is beside 
you. He has an extensive practice, and he is 
therefore in a hurry. Besides you are not a- 
guinea-a-visit patient. 

“Hum, ha! You require the most careful 
attention.” 

You groan. 

“Perfectly quiet ?” 

“1 am in a lodging-house, doctor.” 

oe Well? ” 

“Well the gentleman in the next room plays 
‘God save the Queen’ half the night, on the 
cornet-a-piston, and sounds every note false. 
While my neighbour on the other hand is 
a professional ventriloquist, and keeps his 
voice in order by speaking down my chim- 
ney.” 

“That’s unlucky, but keep as quiet as you 
can, [’ll speak to your landlady.” 

“No, doctor, for Heaven’s sake, don’t do 
that, I must get on as well as I can—I”. 

“ Ah, very well, as you like, your neighbours 
ought to have some consideration, but don’t 
forget the powders—and remember the pills— 
you can apply the leeches again yourself— 
nothing so easy—and—ha! half-past one— 
good morning—he sure to keep yourself quiet 
—T call in to-morrow—perhaps—ah! the 
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fee—thank you, thank you. 
don’t forget—the pills.” 

The door shuts on the doctor, the cab rattles 
away, and you are left to another twenty-four 
hours of solitude—to live, if you can—to die, 
if you can’t. 

Now, how many thousands are there in Lon- 
don whose cases may be similar in a few hours ? 
Persons of small property—clerks—reporters— 
students—literary men—governesses—andtheir 
situation in illness must always be particularly 
deplorable—all that large class of society, in 
short, composed of those toiling and struggling 
on amid the competition and the heartlessness 
of London—in a great measure isolated from 
friends—although, perhaps, boasting of plenty 
of acquaintances, and whose circumstances do 
not permit them to re-construct round them- 
selves that home—that web of domestic ties 
and affections, which they left to throw them- 
selves upon the world and their own resources. 
How constantly exposed to all the horrors of 
solitary neglected illness, are such unfortunates. 
Comfortless and cheerless, however, as they 
may be in lodgings and chambers, the hospital 
is an idea which they would all shrink from 
with horror. True, at any of these excellent 
institutions, they might have the best of medi- 
cal advice, and the most careful attendance ; 
but the feeling of honest independence is 
strong within them. “The cold charity of 
man to man,” stern necessity only would 
force them to endure, and many a privation 
would be undergone—many a sigh would be 
stifled—perhaps, many a proud heart would 
break, ere a reluctant consent could be wrung 
out—to lie down in the wards of an hospital. 

And it is right that this should be. Charity is 
good, but the prevention of the necessity for 
charity is better; and yet, although a small 
stipend suffices for the necessaries which health 
requires, it must often fall far short of the re- 
quirements of illness. In the principle of co- 
operation and union, the remedy for this is to 
be found. We have associations and socictics 
for all purposes, speculative and practical. We 
have clubs for politicians—clubs for merchants 
—clubs for military men—clubs for literary men. 
The Sanatorium is a club for invalids, and, God 
knows, it was not the least required of the 
hundreds of associations conducted upon the 
same principle everywhere springing up around. 
us. In any one of the west-end clubs, a man, 
upon £200 a year, can command the luxuri- 
ant appliances, the splendid furniture, the 
delicate cookery, the liveried attendance (if 
he care for such things), which, without the 
principle of union, could not be purchased for 
thousands, instead of hundreds, of pounds. 
The Sanatorium applies the same principle to 
medical attendance, and to all the comforts and 
luxuries—the thousand and one little atten- 
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tions not cheaply to be purchased—which illness 
requires. It is a club in all a club’s best fea- 
tures; it is an hospital, without an hospital’s 
objectionable points. No man or woman can 
be degraded in his or her own estimation by 
becoming an inmate of its walls; they do not 
leave their independence at the threshold. 
They “pay their way” in sickness as in health, 
only receiving within the walls of the Sana- 
torium for a penny what they could not pur- 
chase without them for.a shilling. For two 
guineas a week, at the utmost, the patient re- 
ceives board, lodging, medical attendance, 
nursing, medicine—everything, in fact, which 
sickness demands. It would, no doubt, be very 
desirable to lessen the amount even of this 
charge ; and the object can be effected, and, we 
have every reason to hope, will be, by the in- 
creasing number of persons who will enjoy the 
benefits of the Sanatorium, thus reducing the 
cost to each. 

The Sanatorium was opened on the 30th 
of March, 1842. Many of our readers may be 
aware that it is situated in the New-road, near 
the Regent’s Park—one of the most open, airy, 
and healthy portions of London. There is no- 
thing in its internal arrangements to put the 
visitor in mind of an hospital—no dismal, long 
wards, with thcir formal array of iron bed- 
steads, placed almost touching each other. 
Every patient occupies a room of his or her 
own, all neatly and comfortably furnished. On 
the ground floor are the dinmg and drawing 
rooms, the surgery, and the apartments of the 
resident medical officer, all furnished in a style 
of neatness and comfort suited to the habits of 
individuals in the middle ranks of life. The 
first floor is set apart for the accommodation of 
male patients. The apartments are so fitted up 
as to combine the comforts of sitting and bed 
rooms. The next story, similarly fitted up, is 
appropriated to the female patients. At present 
the institution can accommodate only a limited 
number of inmates. It is, therefore, quite in 
its infancy; in fact, merely the germ of what 
its supporters hope it will attain to. 

Turning to the reports, issued by the mana- 
ging committee, we find that the progress of 
the institution, although not rapid, has been 
steady. In their first report, dated 1843, the 
committee inform the members, that since the 
opening of the institution, in March, 1842, 
their numbers had been increased by 104— 
by life members, 19; annual members, 85. 
The total number of members was stated to be 
290. Continuing their report, the committee 
state, that since the opening of the institution, 
thirty-six inmates have been admitted; of 
whom, thirty-two were patients, and four 
friends or attendants, who came to reside in 
the house, to be near the patients in whom 
they were interested. Of the ee 
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patients, twenty were gentlemen, and twelve 


ladies. Among the former were: 
Persons of small independent property 5 
Persons engaged in trade aie 25 
Commercial traveller . ee aie” end 
Merchant . . «ee el he CU el b 
Farmer. «6 6 ee ~i1 
Surgeon oa 
Clergymen . . . * 3 
Captaininthearmy . S . . . anal, 
Bankersclerk . . «© « «© «© el 
Merchant's clerk BOP Sg. get ad 
Among the ladies were :— 
Governesses eed 5 
Companions a 
Dress-makers -2 
Clergyman’s widow oe 
Younglady . i 1 


Twenty had left the institution cured, five 
relieved, and only one, admitted in an advanced 
stage of consumption, died. 

It will be seen that the arrangements which 
the Society have yet had it in their power to 
make for the accommodation of patients have 
been extremely limited. But it is to be 
hoped that its progress will be rapid. So 
soon as sufficient funds can be provided, 
separate buildings will be raised for the 
male and female patients; a third is also con- 
templated for persons afflicted with contagious 
disease. Other arrangements, calculated to 
extend the uscfulness of the institution, and 
depending upon the application of profound 
medical science to what are generally considered 
mere matters of mechanical detail, are in con- 
templation. We allude particularly to the in- 
tention of forming suites of rooms, kept at such 
a particular and equable degree of temperature 
as shall afford the climate best calculated for 
the prevention in threatened, and the cure in 
actual cases of pulmonary disease. This is a 
matter of very great importance. Consump- 
tion is peculiarly the disease of the English. 
Our variable climate sows its seeds, and pre- 
vents its cure. It is also too frequently the 
disease of the sedentary and the mind-worked 
classes of the community, for whom the Sana- 
torium is specially intended, and the introduc- 
tion into the establishment of such means of 
prevention and cure cannot but contribute 
largely to its efficiency. 

To secure these improvements, public sup- 
port is of course necessary. We can hardly 
conceive that it will not be forthcoming. Look 
at the Sanatorium ; think of its merits; balance 
its claims. It is a home in sickness; a quict, 
genteel house. It affords comfortable, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated apartments—the most 
careful nursing and attendance—the most skil- 
ful medical advice that London can give. The 
patient, if it be deemed needful, can be accom- 
panied by a friend to watch over and comfort 
him; his own medical adviser may alone 
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attend him. In one word, he can, in every 
reasonable sense, be both in the Sanatorium 
and at home. 

From all sources, the projectors and friends 
of this Institution receive support and encou- 
ragement. The names of those highest in rank 
—in literary and scientific fame—stand fore- 
most in the list of its patrons and friends. The 
Press, of all parties and all shades of opinion, 
give it their warmest support. In this good 
work, the Morning Chronicle aids the Standard; 
and the religious press, the medical. We would 
add our own tribute of admiration and word of 
encouragement. Looking ¢o the objects of the 
Institution, and its means of accomplishing 
them, we can hardly believe that it will not go 
on prospering and to prosper. 

The list of the benevolent Institutions of 
this great metropolis, is a proud one. In _no 
city in the world is the like to be found. For 
almost every varicty of disease which can aftlict 
poor humanity, an hospital is ready. Misfor- 
tunes of almost all kinds meet their antidotes. 
The hapless debtor may be rescued from prison 
by one benevolent society; the shipwrecked 
sailor, temporarily provided for through the in- 
strumeutality of another. Here, medicine may 
be obtained for the sick; there, food for the 
hungry. Fire for the shivering, and shelter 
for the homeless, the active benevolence of 
London labours to provide. This is charity— 
true charity—good charity. But we appeal 
for that support which may, in many cases, do 
away with the necessity for charity. The dis- 
ease speedily assuaged or cured in the Sana- 
torium might have led to lingering sufferings ; 
these, to a loss of the very means of livelihood ; 
that, to the cold house of charity, indeed. It 
is a good thing to relieve a poor man; but it is 
better that you should have no poor man to re- 
lieve. 

The Sanatorium has probably some prejudice 
to contend with. To the thoughts of many, the 
moral atmosphere of an hospital may still seem 
to linger round it. They will say that they 
can’t help having a feeling against it; that 
there is some indefinite horror connected with 
anything having even the remotest semblance to 
an hospital. To all such we say, think—as many 
well-informed and independent men have al- 
ready thought—seriously and dispassionately 
upon the subject ; conquer prejudice when it 
has been proved to be groundless; and 
look upon the Sanatorium as what it really 
is—a place where no sacrifice of independence 
or feeling is called for, and which may prove 


. the greatest of blessings to thousands of 


educated, intellectual, and high-minded, men 
and women. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SCAMP; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY; CONTAINING MY BIRTH, PARENTAGE, EDUCATION, AND FORTUNES AMONG SUCH PEOPLE AS WE 
SEE EVERY DAY, AND MY {TRAVELS AMONG SUCH PEOPLE AS HAVE NOT HITHERTO BEEN SEEN BY MY FELLOW 
COUNTRYMEN; DIGESTED FROM MY DIARY, AND OTHER MEMORANDA, BY MB, * 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS DELABOUE BAGGES. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. SMUG’S SYSTEM. 


I nave heard of an invalid so occupied with 
nursing his wounded leg, that he became quite 
melancholy when it grew well again; so it was 
with my mother when the time came for my 
going to school. I was rather pleased to think 
she fretted about it; I justly observed, “as it 
was all her own doing, it served her right.” 
Crying over me in the fear I should be ill while 
away from her, to which I dutifully replied I 
dared say I should, she arranged, with her own 
bounteous hands, the cakes, sweetmeats and 
preserves with which my play-box was to be 
loaded. I have since thought of these words 
with some remorse; but, after all, it was not 
for me to contradict my mother, as she had 
herself often found occasion to tell me. The 
carriage was ordered, my luggage was packed 
about it, I had taken leave of my father, and 
amid smiles from the servants which indicated 
more satisfaction at my leaving than attach- 
ment to my person, I got into it. One aspira- 
tion reached my ears which might be considered 
affectionate— Good luck go with you.” My 
mother and I drove off. We were received at 
the Manor House by Mr. and Mrs. Smug as 
may be supposed. My mother lingered over 
our first parting, for it was our first, rather 
tediously as I then thought, added another 
half guinea to my already full purse, and 
begging of Mrs. Smug to let her know imme- 
diately if anything should ail me, or even if I 
should appear unhappy, and desiring me to 
write to her often and quite at length, she 
managed at last to get away. 

I felt of course as solitary, as shy and awkward, 
as all boys do when they are left among a number 
perfectly unknown to them. Iwas as unable as 
any other lad in such circumstances to do justice 
to my own qualifications when they came to be 
examined by strangers, with the additional dis- 
advantage that I had scarcely any that the 
kindest catechist could have discovered ; and I 
was dismissed with more than ordinary con- 
tempt by the masters who thus examined my 
capabilities. I saw that I was laughed at, 
heard some such ejaculation as “ At his age !” 
I was sent down among boys scarcely more 
than half as tall as myself, but I had one con- 
solation, I knew I was not to be thrashed. 

In due time, I formed alliances and friends 


with my fellows, fought myself into my right 
place as far as personal prowess was concerned, 
so that it was ascertained whom I could “ lick,” 
and who could “ lick” me, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of that ascertained position in never 
offending a stronger boy or omitting my rights 
over a weaker. In this process I received a 
black eye, and gave one or two, and as these 
were outward and visible signs which Mr. Smug 
had never been known to pass over, it 
was expected that I should be well caned, 
and I began to tremble even in my citadel of 
irresponsibility; but Mr. Smug managed to shut 
his eyes upon the adornment of mine, even 
though some of the boys rather maliciously 
gave him full opportunity to observe it; and it 
seemed as if his ushers were as blind as him- 
self on this particular occasion. There is 
nothing so necessary, especially for an educa- 
tional establishment, as this perfect understand- 
ing, that the chief and his assistants should be, 
as it were, of one mind. One of my opponents, 
to be sure, got doubly thrashed, because, as a 
point of honour, he would not tell whom he 
had been fighting with. I must say that I 
acted gratefully to him—I gave him so much of 
the home-made wine I had brought, and which 
had rather fermented in the carriage, that he 
was very unwell in consequence. 

Our fare at table was not certainly bad in 
itself, except that sometimes our milk and 
water was sour, the cheese like ill-smelling 
soap, and the beer of the consistency of pea- 
soup; but then, as Mr. Smug observed, it was 
impossible in so large an establishment to 
avoid accidents of that sort. The meat, carved 
in the approved fashion of cook shops in the 
neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, was not very 
appetizing, but as I spent all my money in 

astry, and had frequent supplies oth of that 
and of eatables from home, I rarely troubled 
the carver for more than a single slice. What- 
ever else I might be deficient in, I knew what 
good living was, and appreciated Mr. Smug’s 
ordinary accordingly. It is but just to declare 
that his cook was not dishonest ; if there were 
to be suet puddings, there were lumps of suet 
as big as hazel nuts, to prove that no deception 
was practised in that respect. 

As most parents justly consider the system 
of teaching quite subordinate to the system of 
feeding, I have postponed the intellectual regime 
to the physical. Indeed, even the Legislature 
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is said to be becoming aware that to enable 
you to educate people properly, you must keep 
them more than half alive, and that very 
curious points of orthodoxy are not easily com- 
prehended, perhaps not quite patiently listened 
to, by people with pains in the stomach. I am 
not quite sure whether this information is 
correct, as I write this away from England. I 
can only say that it is “ wonderful 1F true,” as 
I left the Parliament of my native country by 
no means in that state of mind. 

It is a pity Mr. Smug did not live a few 
ears later; if he had, he would have taught 
iy steam, or at all events have adapted Bab- 
bage’s calculating machine to the purpose, 
setting certain questions and exercises in 
language upon it, and expecting the replies to 
come off in print. This is asaving still left for 
his worthy successors, and to their serious 
attention I beg leave to recommend it. As it 
was, he adopted such aids as existed in the 
rude state of society thirty years ago or more. 
There were then Grammars of History, Gram- 
mars of Philosophy, and Grammars of Geo- 
graphy; nay, I believe, every art and science 
was gradually rendered grammatical. To put 
the condensed information contained in these 
duodecimos into one’s head was one of the 
main duties of the scholar, and I so far suc- 
ceeded in this kind of learning that the assu- 
rance that “to him,” (I forget whom) “suc- 
ceeded Tiglathpeleazerand Nabonassar and after 
them Naopallasser,” still gives me a distinct 
notion of the succession of sovereigns in 
Assyria, while “Henry the Eighth had six 
wives, and was cruel and tyrannical,” furnishes 
me with clear historical views of the first reign 
of the Reformation. The names of all the 
capes, gulfs, rivers, and mountains in the world, 
and their situations, were, of course, the ac- 
quirements necessary for geographical profi- 
ciency, and it was curious to see how boys, 
rather dull in other matters, could make them- 
selves masters of this enormous alphabet of odd 
sounds. This, if it did nothing else, Mr. Smug 
said, “exercised the memory ;” besides there 
were the facts, the skeleton of learning, and if 
they were not fixed in the mind when young, 
nobody ever thought of studying them after- 
wards. While this process was opening the 
mind in one direction, equal care was taken to 
cultivate the imagination. The pocts of our 
own country we might read if we pleased ; such 
books as “Paradise Lost” were in the boys’ 
library, to which the parents regularly sub- 
scribed as an extra in the bill; it was their own 
fault, therefore, if they were ignorant of the 
British classics, which they were always at 
liberty to enjoy in their play hours. Ovid, 
Virgil, and Horace were construed in daily 
portions by the various classes, not quite regu- 
larly perhaps, as concerned each individual 
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scholar, because if he had got through a quar- 
ter of one author, and happened to be raised 
into another class, who were construing 
another, the three quarters were left behind, or 
if it was thought that the boys of a certain 
age “ought to be in Virgil by this time,” into 
Virgil they went bodily and in a lump. Of 
course this was right, because, somehow or 
other, they must be forwarded in their educa- 
tion, and if they went too slowly at one time, 
what was left for it but to jump on at another ? 
Besides, as Mr. Smug said, “it was all Latin, 
and Latin was the matter in question.” Chang- 
ing the classical master every half year or so 
might be said to add to the desultoriness of our 
studies ; but the boys never complained, they 
could take up the old lessons to a new teacher, 
and besides, wherever he might happen to 
choose that they should start, they had to con- 
strue and parse so much of the language, and 
be thumped if they did not, which gave them 
a pretty equal taste for any volume of the 
Delphin classics. To me all this instruction 
came minus the beating, which, being the only 
inducement to apply, left my knowledge in that 
behalf a light burthen to me. Not but that I 
listened a little to my class-fellows sometimes, 
from sheer want of other occupation, and picked 
up odd scraps in that more accidental and 
pleasant manner. French, Mr. Smug made a 
point of; of the learned tongues, as far as we 
could judge from a most prudent reserve, he 
was profoundly ignorant, but with the French 
he had a sort of acquaintance of which he was 
not a little proud, speaking the vowels with a 
sort of double breadth, to show his profound 
appreciation of the difference between them 
and the English ones. Thus, “la quatriéme 
classe,” became in his racy, energetic pronun- 
ciation “law cawtriéme claws,” and he did his 
best to keep the rest of the vowels up to that 
standard. 

Mr. Smug took, therefore, a very usual, but 
not inefficient plan to make the boys speak 
French, wisely judging that to speak it they 
must know something about it. One French 
master could not, of course, be personally at- 
tentive to the conversation of a hundred boys, 
so in each class a piece of wood, called a mark, 
was given out to be handed from one boy to an- 
other as he detected him speaking English, or 
French bad enough for the spy to correct. By as- 
certaining the possessor of this luckless token 
so many times each day, fining him each time 
during his lease of it, and thrashing him be- 
sides at the end of the week if he kept it too 
long, the boys had a pretty direct interest in 
circulating, or, as it was called, “passing the 
mark.” I saved my class, to be sure, much of 


this labour, for as I had plenty of pocket- 
moncy, I did not care for the fines, and my 
immunity from the cane was perfectly at the 
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service of the class if I could so far extend it. 
The only effect upon me, therefore, was to keep 
me as to French among my very decided ju- 
niors. The sharp-wittedness which such a 
process called forth among the lads—the in- 
genuity, if not ingenuousness, which it pro- 
voked by making them all in turn spies on 
each other—the breaking up of little friend- 
ships, by what might be called a sort of com- 
pulsory shabbiness—were seeds of policy, and 
needful worldliness, which have doubtless 
grown with many of Mr. Smug’s pupils to 
their great advantage in after life. The world is 
full of such little struggles conducted precisely 
in this spirit. Every one is anxious to “pass 
the mark” to his neighbour, and why should 
not the youthful mind be prepared for its voca- 
tion, hardened for the certain encounter ? 
Thus, and in many other instances, was Mr. 
Smug’s establisliment conducted upon the great 
modern principle, the saving of labour. It is 
true that there was a liberal allowance of 
ushers, four or five being occupied in hearing 
what we had taught oursclves, from six in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, with very 
short intervals of rest cither for master or 
scholar. We had besides the advantage of a 
further hour of study in the evening, which 
may indeed appear necessary, considering the 
galimatias of Icssons we had to repeat in the 
day. The duty of the ushers was, as it always 
is, simple enough; they had to hear what we 
knew or did not know, and report us accord- 
ingly to Mr. Smug, who reserved the execution 
of their judgments to himself. It was natural 
enough that we should then be heartily glad 
to get rid of each other ; the boys were watched 
from falling into mischief; the masters, all but 
the unlucky one whose tedious duty it was to 
preside over our amusements without partaking 
them, chatted, or fluted, or read as might be. 
Except in the case of a special favourite or two, 
therefore, the teachers and the taught knew 
very little of each other. The boys were put 
into the machine to be ground into learning, 
and the masters were the cogs, nothing more ; 
Mr. Smug and his money were the main- 
springs. The ushers breakfasted and drank 
tea in the parlour, but no boy ever entered 
those precincts, unless it might be to be 
horsewhipped, when Mr. Smug was going out 
and had no time to dispense his paternal cor- 
rection otherwise. For, as I have said, this 
department, along with the writing, he kept 
sacredly in his own hands. Daily at one 


o’clock the report was read over, and for half 
an hour, especially on the Mondays, when the 
week’s account of the mark was made up in 
addition to the ordinary delinquencies, the 
schoolroom echoed with the blows of the cane 
and the cries of the patients. 
to observe Mr. Smug on such occasions. 


It was curious 
He 
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was wont to address three or four words of 
fatherly sorrow to his victims. “You will 
oblige me todothis!” “ Why will you give me 
this pain?” But the corners of his mouth 
shewed that use had reconciled him to this 
duty, nay, as is providentially the case with all 
disagreeable duties, that he had come to take 
a pleasure in it; doubtless not for its own 
sake, but for the benignant consequences he 
foresaw. It was doubtless to impress us with 
the salutary awe so necessary for discipline, that, 
having once forced his nature to take upon 
itself this office of executioner, he forbore to 
lessen its terrors by any other communication 
with us, except indeed before our parents, when 
Mr. Smug was graciousness itself, as it became 
him. He was then at liberty to throw off his 
forced and fictitious character, and to be him- 
self. We wondered at the change, without 
perhaps doing him complete justice. We were 
too apt to think the kindness assumed instead 
of the severity. Heaven forgive us! The 
thoughtlessness of youth. Besides, as Mr. 
Smug said, “he showed by this that he had 
no favourites; the boys were all treated alike.” 
It is true that different dispositions throve 
differently under this equal treatment; but 
was that Mr. Smug’s fault? He hada hundred 
scholars; how could he find time to inquire 
into the character of each? Evenif he had 
ascertained it, how could he act upon it? Was 
he to make differences? No, there was a sys- 
tem; if it did not succeed equally well with all, 
it was nature that made the distinction, not he. 
“Tdo my duty to all alike,” said Mr. Smug, 
with the ineffable satisfaction, the holy pride of 
a clear conscience. And while some of inert 
or retiring natures got little education at all, 
and “fell, therefore, into their natural station 
of life,’ others, even of those, cducated them- 
selves after they left school, of which education 
Mr. Smug had of course a right to the credit ; 
he had sown the seeds, he would observe, al- 
though they had not instantly germinated. 
So between the average success of the average 
mind and constitution—the chances of genius 
in the number, and the afterwork of those who 
perceived their deficiencies, and had sense 
enough to repair them, though a few delicate 
spirits might perish for want of hot-house 
warmth or genial climate—Mr. Smug’s reputa- 
tion stood upon high grounds, being always 
further supported by a fine handwriting in 
himself and scholars. 

Every man’s glory has some visible sign, 
some festival of culmination. It was not then 
the custom to present so much plate, or doubt- 
less I should have an inscription to record, 
which would save me altogether the description 
of my instructor’s merits. No one will deny 
that the theme would have been as fertile for 
panegyric even as the virtues of managers who 
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keep their theatres open as long as it answers 
thcir purpose to do so, pay the salaries the law 
would compel them to the actors that they want, 
and purchase such plays as they happen to pre- 
fer. These are doubtless great merits, indecd 
a selection of them serves for a féte ; but let it 
be remembered that I claim for Mr. Smug a 
perfect equality. Let this volume be his me- 
morial ; not written on silver indeed, for authors 
are not expected to furnish culogics so costly, 
but transferred from my heart to the paper, as 
the payment of a debt to him, and a valuable 
encouragement to his successors in the true 
path of educational science. 

But Mr. Smug’s days of triumph were the 
speech-days. Once a year, or thereabouts, 
were the friends of the scholars assembled to 
hear them declaim not only in their native 
tongue, but in French, which the boys under- 
stood pretty well, Latin, of which some had an 
indistinct idea, and Greek, the special meaning 
of the special speech being imparted to the 
speaker for that special (I had nearly written 
“specious’’) occasion. Then were exhibited those 
visible and unanswerable proofs of improve- 
ment, the medals, and silver pens, and well 
bound books, distributed as prizes, backed and 
supported by the evidence of the drawings, 
retouched by the master, laid out for inspec- 
tion, and the copy-books, which, as Mr. Smug 
declared, “really were the boys’ own doing.” 
Then it was that Mr. Smug, in black more 
glossy than ever, smiling that his jaws must 
have ached at it, if they had not been so well 
practised, moved with noiseless step amid the 
admiring crowd, congratulating one and re- 
assuring another upon the merits of their re- 
spective offsprings, a benevolent dispenser of 
parental content and domestic peace for all the 
next holidays, should no cruel, ill-advised 
friend intrude a pitiless examination of the 
happy dream. 

“Happy!” And I wonder whether those 
days really were happy! I remember it was 
particulary insisted upon at the time, and we 
believed it religiously, that is we supposed we 
believed it, according to the faith of the world. 
It appears to me, upon re-examination, that 
there was much exaction of work for which 
there did not appear any definite purpose, and 
in which there was no enjoyment ; that we were 
expected to be industrious without one circum- 
stance that I can remember to excite en- 
thusiasm. Indeed our own plays, our courts of 
justice, and our theatrical representations among 
ourselves, are all the mental exercises that I 
can remember entering upon with spirit. But 
owr parents and our teachers declared that it 
was the happiest time of our lives, inculcating 
the fact with its just inference—the gratitude 
that was due to themselves for affording it to us. 
This happiness and gratitude we were expected 
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to express, and with the heroic virtue boys glean 
from “ Plutarch’s Lives,” of which there was an 
English copy in our library, we did express it. 
To be grateful and happy was to be praised, 
ergo we were grateful and happy. Put it to 
the test, would I live these years over again? I 
should directly say, “ Heaven forbid!” But 
that test is not a fair one, for ask any map 
whether there is any one entire day in all his 
life that he would live over again, and I think 
his answer would be the same. We must find, 
therefore, some lower standard for happiness. 
Or we must admit that its occasions are rare 
and short, for some such I enjoyed even at 
school. They were devoted to friendship ; and 
a schoolboy’s friendship is as pure and ennobling 
a sentiment as can exist. It lasts with me to 
this moment as among my happiest and best 
emotions. Often have I and Charles Willis 
walked arm in arm up and down the unpic- 
turesque playground of an_ evening; the task 
for the next day studied and laid aside, or still 
more resolutely laid aside without being studied 
at all. We had one, the greatest portion of 
the natural sublime, to be sure, to contemplate, 
—the sky ; that is shut out only in prisons and 
union-workhouses, and by the necessity of 
dwelling in citics, which necessity partakes of 
the pleasures of both. Then and there, talk- 
ing of the highest of all subjects, guessing at 
it from what we could sce of God’s own hand- 
writing in nature, we enjoyed a communion, 
one of the most unselfish and exalted that has 
come within the experiences of my life. In- 
deed, all the bits of time that I really could live 
again, have most resembled those conversations. 
I speak of course of my career in England, 
since I have been more cheerful, but still from 
a repetition of the same causes. At that time, 
ay, and even now, I believe our regard would 
have stood the strongest test ; as it was, we were 
in the same class, and should as soon have cut 
off a hand, as of thought of passing the French 
work to each other. I have often walked about 
with it in my pocket, conversing in English 
with him, by the hour, and leaving the class in 
equal liberty. Sometimes we talked of those 
whom we loved in our own families. I began 
to understand my mother’s kind-heartedness, 
by hearing him speak of his, and the picture 
which he drew of a younger sister devoted to 
him, and whose young dreams were nothing but 
of future fame and rank for her brother, made 
me fancy myself her lover, while he, with 
earnest affection for both, declared that I should 
see her, and no doubt at the proper time marry 
her. I did not think so well or so kindly of my 


own sisters, so I could not return the compli- 
ment. 

By the light of that friendship, I have always 
fully understood what Shakspeare meant, when 
he made Rosencrantz and Guilderstern Ham- 
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let’s schoolfellows, as well as his betrayers, and 
thought Hamlet’s dooming them to death for 
that unnatural rascality, the lightest and best- 
deserved punishment that ever was inflicted. 

Willis was a slight pale boy, not over strong 
in health, but good-tempered and cheerful ; assi- 
duous, because he knew his parents were com- 
paratively poor; and the only wrong he ever 
did me, was to take as much of my education 
as he could to himself, by writing my themes 
and calculating my sums, whenever my idleness 
required it of him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY FIRST GLIMPSE OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


By the time I was nearly sixteen my education 
at Mr. Smug’s was concluded. About a year 
later than the average I had gone through all 
the course taught in that academy, with such 
gaps, to be sure, as might be occasioned, by 
longer holidays, and the need, for very shame 
at my size, of lugging me out of a lower class 
into a higher. I did not know much, but Mr. 
Smug professed to teach no more—his system 
was exhausted—I was, or ought to be, as wise 
as my master. 

“Tt is true, my dear Sir,” observed my in- 
structor to my father, on the last occasion of 
my starting from the Manor House; “it is true 
that your son, Sir, may have taken a year or so 
longer than other boys to complete his educa- 
tion ; but what is here, Sir’—and he actually 
patted, or rather slapped, my head—“ is sound, 
sound. What is longest in growth is strongest. 
And, after all, as he has had a father born be- 
fore him’—my father chuckled ; the allusion 
always touched him, and Mr. Smug knew it— 
as he really can say that he has had a father 
born before him, his time will be easy enough, 
and it cannot matter. Indeed it must be rather 
an advantage to him to have spent one more 
year of it in ‘The Groves of Academe.’” 

As I was heartily glad to get away, we parted 
good friends; and Mr. Smug trusted that I 
should sometimes revisit the cherished scenes 
of my boyhood. I did not see why I should. 
Willis had left half a year before, after gaining 
all the medals; but I thought perhaps that I 
ought, so I said that I certainly should. I ne- 
ver intended to do it—and I never did. 

After I had been about a week at home, my 
father began seriously to talk of my future 
pursuits. I was as much in his way now as I 
had been in my mother’s—usurping with the 
utmost ease all the comforts he had so long ap- 
propriated to his own sole use—from his horses 
out of doors to the very study he took his nap 
in within the house; and managing to appro- 
priate the attentions of all the servants in the 
establishment. This, with the circumstance of 


my making some alterations in the hours—for 
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he was a man of punctuality—a little tried 
his temper, and he began to think that I must 
do something to be kept out of mischief. I 
said I should prefer going on as I did, but my 
father was determined, and a choice of profes- 
sions, which I considered a choice of evils, was 
laid before me. It was not necessary that I 
should really do anything in one of them—if it 
occupied me, that was enough. I imagine my 
father must have taken his idea from those inge- 
nious masters of workhouses, who set paupers to 
digging holes, and then filling them up again. 
My proposed occupation without a purpose was 
received by me with about equal zest. 

A circumstance, however, gave me a respite. 
By the death of Alderman Sir Peter Podgely, who 
fell a victim to apoplexy during the height of a 
remarkably hospitable mayoralty, the represen- 
tation of Swinestead became vacant. It was one 
of those fortunate boroughs which sent two 
members to Parliament, with a constituency of 
about five hundred ; and the electors were for- 
tunate, for they managed to make these five 
hundred votes cost the members as much as if 
they had been five thousand. The time-hal- 
lowed customs which could be shown in Swine- 
stead for drawing money out of a candidate’s 
pocket were the glory of our ancient constitu- 
tion. There was no borough like it—and that 
is saying much. Not that many did not pos- 
sess some of its advantages ;—it was in the 
complete collection of all forms of treating— 
the code of friendly understanding between 
represented and representative—that its pre- 
eminence consisted. Most of these usages had. 
been fixed upon the place, or at least enlarged 
to their present value, by a scapegrace who ful- 
filled some of them with other people’s money, 
and promised all the rest ; and were then car- 
ried into earnest practice by the determined 
efforts of the townspeople, who, with a true 
Swiss virtue, would afterwards sell themselves 
for no less. 

Even my father did not seek the voters of 
Swinestead. He had long been desirous of a 
seat ; but, as a man skilled in the market price 
of all things, he knew that Swinestead was a 
dear bargain. Alderman Podgely had died 
with an election petition undecided; and no 
member had been elected, time out of mind, 
without a petition being lodged against the re- 
turn. He wouldn’t mind the expense of the 
bribing ; but it was too bad to pay the costs be- 
fore a committee, and be unseated into the 
bargain. 

A deputation was in town, and my father 
knew it. At the head of it was Mr. Sucker, 
the patriotic Mayor. Patriotic was he in the 
truest sense; for if it be patriotic to prefer 
one’s country to all the world, right or wrong, 
still more concentrated and refined must be the 
patriotism that does as much for one’s native 
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town; and the virtue, doubtless, increases in 
intensity as it is double-distilled into family and 
self. So thought Mr. Sucker. He was, as he 
himself said, neither Whig nor Tory: his party 
was Swinestead, and nothing else. His opinion 
was that the people ought to be represented ; 
and how could they be represented unless they 
had a choice? There ought to be two candi- 
dates at the least always started on each side, 
and then the freemen got fair play. Everybody 
knew what the freemen’s share in the Constitu- 
tion was—it was the pickings at a contested 
election. They never got any other good by 
their representatives that he ever heard of; and 
it was the business of a public-spirited man, 
that really cared for his fellow-citizens, to see 
that they had that. His influence, such as it 
was, was at the service of those who did most 
service tothe town; and a number of the freemen, 
well aware of his skill and disinterestedness, 
would hold back the thirteenth day, and some- 
times the fourteenth, to turn the scale as the 
Mayor might desire. Then would he bring in 
Whig or Tory as he had the positive proof it 
would be for the benefit of his fellow-townsmen. 
It was not his way to seek candidates. Oh, 
no! It was enough that folks should know 
that Swinestead was “to let,” that was his 
word—they knew to whom to apply. 

But, as I have said, the nomination day was 
close at hand; the Mayor had even come up to 
the great mart of Parliamentary traffic, and 
yet there was not a bidder. Worse than all, an 
old Whig family, that had long held some posses- 
sions near the town, was preparing to re-assert its 
ancient influence ; anda young Tory, just come 
from Oxford, had put forth, with juvenile im- 
pertinence, a handbill, to say that he offered 
himself as a candidate for their suffrages, upon 
the principle of purity of election; and that if 
they would give him but one vote, he would 
undertake to give them the chance of clearing 
their borough of its corruption. 

“ Clear the borough of corruption, indeed !” 
exclaimed the indignant Mayor, as a copy of the 
bill was handed to him. “ Not while there’s a 
brickbat or a paving-stone in it, I trust. IhopeI 
have not presided over ninc elections to give such 
a fellow asthat a chance. I trust the constables 
of Swinestead know their duty. Let us catch 
anybody with his colours in the streets, that’s 
all 1 

This he said in the energy of despair, for the 
time was drawing nigh. He must start by the 
coach for the nomination that very night. 

“ Swinestead never went a-begging yet,” he 
observed indignantly to his companions. “My 
heart’s a’most broke to think of it, but we must 
make a deputation to Mr. Bagges. 1 know he 
wants to be seated. We shall make but a bad out 
of it, having to go after him. Indeed I shall feel 
disgraced to see Swinestead again. One can’t 
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ask him anything additional ; and I did think 
a public dinner once a month, as a tribute of 
respect from the members, would have been 
agreeable to the Corporation. As it is, we must 
go in for the usuals; and if he won’t stand 
them, why I’ll resign the mayoralty, and go into 
Parliament myself in the character of a warm- 
ing-pan, till somebody makes it worth while to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

The devotion expressed in this speech was 
applauded by the deputation; they answered 
Sucker with an unanimous cheer. It was half- 
past one. 

“T move, Mr. Mayor,” said his second in im- 
portance—a very round personage, called Butt 
—“I move that we dine. We must do that, 
even if we’re forced to pay our own expenses. 
If we are to go after Mr. Bagges, instead of 
sitting here, as we ought to do, for people to 
come to us, we shan’t have too much time. We 
must see him by five; and in a tavern they ex- 
pect us to take a little wine after dinner ?” 

This was carried, of course, nem. con. 

“ Let us hope it will be at Mr. Bagges’ ex- 
pense,” said the Mayor. 

“Lord send it may!” echoed the depu- 
tation. 

My father got home that day from the City 
by four o’clock. He dined usually at five, 
which was not considered then a disreputably 
early hour, although the Prince Regent had 
done much towards a wholesome reform in that 

articular. He was agitated. He wished to 

e the Member for Swinestead. He knew if 
he was, he should pay too dear for his whistle ; 
but he wanted the whistle after all. 

“Send to them, love,” said my mother, “I’m 
sure J shouldn’t balk my fancy for a few thou- 
sands; if you like to be a member, why, be a 
member; I’m sure your family can’t begrudge 
it you.” 

“Tt isn’t a few thousands,” said my father, 
with a sigh, “when Swinestead is in question ; 
and yet, when I think what it might lead to! 
Commercial men, especially the heads of bank- 
ing-houses, are made Peers now-a-days. It 
isn’t every body that has the claims upon his 
country that I have even now. I have sup- 
ported the Ministry in the City through thick 
and thin these five-and-twenty years, ever since 
I was a man, or had a right by my means to 
call myself one. And Swinestead is an inde- 
pendent borough. It is well known that a few 
votes there will turn the scale; sometimes the 
Tories, sometimes the Whigs, just as the can- 
didates happen to be judicious. To secure a 
vote in the House for Swinestead, every Mi- 
nister knows is getting it out of the fire; ay, 
and burning one’s fingers for it, too.” 

“Humph!” said my mother, “if it makes 
such a serious difference to your family ——But 
yet, to be sure,” she continued, “a title isa 
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title, and it might even save expense in settling 
George Augustus, to say nothing of the plea- 
sure of it.” 

“Tf it were any place but Swinestead, or if 
they would come to me,” said my father; “but 
it would lick up too much; no, no; we shall 
have something better in the market pre- 
sently.” 

Dinner was announced, and my father, in a 
melancholy mood, was proceeding down stairs, 
when a loud knock came to the door, two hack- 
ney coaches having stopped before it. 

“ Back to the drawing-room, love,” exclaimed 
my father, and with an agility he rarely deigned 
to use, he sprang up the stairs, nearly knocking 
me down, who happened to be leisurely follow- 
ing him. He held the door open in his hand 
to listen, while my mother looked out of the 
window. 

“The deputation—yes, it must be the depu- 
tation, my love!” exclaimed he; “ they are as- 
sembling in the hall.” 

“They are assembling rather irregularly,” 
said my mother; “some of them don’t get out 
of the coach very easily.” 

“My love,” exclaimed my father, with a sud- 
den thought, “have the cook called up to the 
back drawing-room while we are talking. How 
many of them are there ?” 

“ About six,” replied my mother. 

“ Then dinner for sixteen, in half an hour,” 
said my father. 

“JT think they have dined already,” said my 
mother. 

“What has that to do with it?” said my fa- 
ther. “Now for love of mercy ”. 

“The Mayor of Swinestead, and a deputation, 
to wait upon you, Sir,” announced the butler. 

“Show them here directly,” replied my fa- 
ther. ‘Now, my love ”. 

But my mother was gone—she knew her 
duty in great emergencies. 

My father walked up and down the room for 
a few moments, if not to recover his equani- 
mity, at all events to regain as much as possible 
of the appearance of it. “M.P.! M.P. for 
Swinestead !” he muttered to himself. 

The Mayor appeared at the door; both 
parties bowed profoundly, measuring each 
other nevertheless. The deputation advanced, 
somewhat irregularly, as my mother had ob- 
served; but rather with an extra composure and 
gravity on that account, as if each feared he might 
compromise the dignity of the Corporation by 
any indecorum. All were silently seated, and 
all looked with the most profound—I might 
say the most owl-like—stcadfastness on the 
Mayor. He seemed to be to them what a 
point is to guide a dancer on the tight-rope, 
something to keep them from stumbling. His 








worship then remembered that he had not in- 
troduced his colleagues. 


He could rise himself 
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firmly, and he was evidently proud of it. He 
begged them to sit while he mentioned their 
names, it would save trouble. This done, all 
parties looked at each other again profoundly 
for a short space. My father broke silence : 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Mayor,” he 
began, “TI am rather at a loss to guess the ob- 
ject of this visit, honoured as I must always 
feel by the attention of a public body, especially 
one constituted as yours is.’ 

“Tt is your modesty, Mr. Bagges, Sir, not to 
guess, Sir, at our reason for calling, Sir,’ re- 
plied the Mayor. Swinestead is unrepresented ; 
Sir Peter, poor dear Sir Peter, is gone, died of 
apoplexy; it is what we must all come to.” 

“Ah!” said my father, “My dear friend, 
Sir Peter! true; well?” 

“You have an eye to Parliament, Mr. 
Bagges,” said the Mayor. 

“Why,” replied my father, in a qualificatory 
tone, “that depends, Mr. Mayor, that de- 
pends ” 

“On opportunity, Sir, of course,” 
his worship : “here is one.” 

“T understand there are two candidates in 
the field already,” Mr. Mayor. 

Candidates! Mr. Bagges, do you call them 
candidates? Not for Swinestead, Sir.” 

A general grumble of his auditory confirmed 
his contemptuous observation. 

“What will either of them do for Swine- 
stead, Sir? No; we are better judges than 
that.” 

“True, true,” said my father; “I have hap- 
pened to read the addresses in the papers: Mr. 
Quickset talks about purity of election, and 
the Honourable John Montfort about family 
connections ; strong claims, Mr. Mayor.” 

“Depends on how they are backed, Mr. 
Bagges. We want a man of saintal, of enter- 
prise, of liberality. a 

“ Ay, ay,” said my father. 

“Principles are very fine things, but ‘fine 
words butter no parsnips,’” said the Mayor. 
“ You are a commercial man, Mr. Bagges; you 
will understand us.” 

“J think I do,” said my father; “the town 
expects advantages ?” 

“Swinestead is used to them,” replied the 
Mayor. “In the first place,” said his worship, 
“ will either of them settle the account for our 
journey upon the Corporation business, purely 
to listen to the claims of candidates likely to do 
good to the town ?” 

“Very true,” said my father, “that is a claim 
quite irresistible; no honest candidate could 
think of trifling with it.” 

“Hear him! hear him!” cried the aroused 
deputation. 

My father’s check mantled; he fancied him- 
self already in Parliament. “If I had the 
honour to be your candidate, merely your can- 
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didate,” continued my respected parent, “that 
is an expense I should consider purely 
mine.” 

“ Hear him! bravo! hear him.” 

“ Whom do we look to for a candidate but 
you?” said the Mayor. 

“Enough,” said my father; “ring the bell, 
George, or rather, step into my study for a 
cheque-book ; ‘short reckonings make long 
friends.’” 

“Tt is lucky that I have the bill in my 
pocket,” said the Mayor; “ we leave town to- 
night, and it is settled of course.” 

“The amount, let me only look at that,” 
said my father; “ forty-seven pounds three.” 

* Ah! we’ve been in town the six of us for 
four days,” said the Mayor; “and we must do 
something for the house ; and what with boxes 
at the theatre, to relieve the mind after exer- 
tion, and so forth” 

“Pray don’t condescend to items,” said my 
father. “I can guess at your travelling ex- 
penses, I think, and then there’s your valuable 
time—give me the cheque-book, George—a 
hundred and fifty will cover? If not, pray 

ak.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the delighted deputation, 
liberal, liberal!” 

“ Now,” said my father, “having cleared 
this trifling point of etiquette, we can come to 
business. You have two candidates in the field; 
how are we to deal—no seat, no pay? or am I 
to speculate on the chances?” 

“Sir,” said the Mayor, with some slight in- 
dignation, “we come to sell the borough; we 
are honest men; I trust we shouldn’t deal for 
goods we can’t deliver. Other people, Mr. 
Bagges, in some towns may pretend to bargain 
for seats it isn’t theirs to dispose of—that’s not 
the case at Swinestead, Sir. We are upright 
and down-straight. Let the needful be forth- 
coming, I’m Mayor, and I’ll see you duly re- 
turned. When once that’s done, it is your 
business. We never guarantee about Election 
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Petitions and Committees; everybody knows, 
Sir, they depend upon your party in the House. 
Get a proper majority of your own side, and 
when you're in, you'll keep in; that’s your 
business among one another. You can help 
each other, and that costs you nothing. We 
sell the borough, Sir, that’s ours to sell; we 
don’t sell the Parliament, Sir, that makes its 
own bargain.” ~ 

“ All very correct,” said my father, “ but the 
expense of counsel and witnesses ?” 

“We allow for the witnesses ; that’s a little 
holiday for some of our towns-folk generally,” 
replied the Mayor, “a little trip to London 
which electors like when their time is properly 
settled for. We allow for witnesses.” 

“Ay, ay,” said my father; “and then the 
chance of being unseated ?” ou 

“We have the chance of being suspended in 
our writ,” argued the Mayor; “tit for tat. 
Besides, Sir, all depends upon your agent. 
You must have somebody, not at all connected 
with you, that never saw you in his life, nor 
you him, that you can trust as if he were your 
own brother—your own self, I should say. 
Now as to this little matter here, that goes for 
nothing ; besides, we’ve been brought up in 
Swinestead, and I undertake to say, such is our 
conscience, that there’s not a man in this room 
as will have any clear recollection of what took 
place in your house when he leaves it; he won’t 
remember distinctly to please any Committee.” 

“T trust you will do too much justice to my 
cellar, gentlemen, for any such useless memo- 
ries,” said my father. 

“That’s the accurate way of scttling it, Sir 
and Gentlemen,” observed the Mayor. “We 
were at Mr. Bagges’s in a merry condition, and 
can’t properly recollect; that will do for any 
Committee on the right side; besides, there are 
proper travelling charges.” 

“Of course,” said my father. 

“ Dinner, Sir, is on table,” again announced 
the butler. 
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Summer is on the bright and laughing earth, 

The low, soft breeze scarce ruffles tree or flower, 
And honey-bees wing by in reckless mirth, 

Laden with sweets from every wild-wood bower. 
The blackbird’s note swells in the balmy sky, 

But oh! it hath no power my soul to cheer ; 
My lone heart sickens at its melody,— 

Thou art not here! 


Moonlight, and balm, and dew, are with us now ; 

And nightingales and streamlets mix their wail ; 
And fragrant rose-wreaths, meet for maiden’s brow, 

Garland the hedge-rows with a blushing veil : 
Alas! for me their spells have passed away, 

Scenes, most beloved of yore, are scarcely dear ; 
For streams, and birds, and flowers, all seem to say, 

Thou art not here! 
M. 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE—A GLANCE 


HE past and present ! how much 
do these two words imply of stir- 
ring interest to all human inte- 
rests, and yet how little we know 
of the one, and how anxious we 
are to escape from the other! 
That which is, gives us promise of 
something better; but the things 
that were, we leave to musty anti- 
quaries, to the learned tomes of old 
societies, or to the tattlings of oc- 
togenarian gossips, who remember how “their fa- 
ther used to say, that when his grandfather was 
young, they did so and so”—yet all these mat- 
ters concerned our ancestors, men and women 
like ourselves, who lived and thought, and ate 
and drank, set the fashions of the day, thought 
themselves better than all the world, as we do, 
laughed at the absurdities of their forefathers, 
loved scandal and hated poverty, frequented the 
Cockpit as we do the Opera, and affected cudgel 
playing as we do the Ascot or the Derby. It is our 
cue, however, to look back upon these old folks, 
with an ill-suppressed laugh, and to consider 
them as little better than an odd, poor, barba- 
rous sort of people altogether; and as we read 
old Pepys, or some other quaint journalist of 
the times, and enjoy the humour of the thing 
amazingly, we feel as if looking on at a good 
farce, a little over done perhaps, and when con- 
vinced that the actors were indeed our own 
plain-thinking, quaint-speaking, clumsy old an- 
cestors, we sooth our self-esteem, by observing 
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how immeasurably they were behind hand with 
us; and as we encourage a half risible, half pity- 
ing scorn for them accordingly, congratulate 
ourselves, that our descendants in the third and 
fourth generation willthink verydifferently of us, a 
fact, however comforting, that cannot be proved 
for the next six hundred years perhaps. As a ra- 
tional people, it pleases us to find a satisfactory 
reason toofor our strictures and anticipations, and 
we look with infinite complacency on all that 
tends tothiseffect,which indeed seemsevery where 
around us now in populous, growing London, if 
we do but look about us, at our squares, clubs, 
parks, streets, columns, and costumes, and then 
goin to some old registry, and pore over ancient 
maps, histories, and records. 

Perhaps these changes have carried away 
from us a certain degree of freshness and merri- 
ment; there is less picturesqueness in our sight, 
less revelry in our ears, but we can afford the 
loss. We are now a thinking, commercial, 
railroad-making, colonizing people; instead 
of an old Maypole in the Strand, 125 feet high, 
decorated with flags, gilt balls and trumpery, 
we have omnibuses to the Bank, that are much 
more spirit-stirring than old Morris-dancing 
and such mad nonsense. . We do not require 
fairs at St. James’s once a fortnight, as in 
Charles the Second’s time, who, by the way, with 
amusing inconsistency, abolished them at last, 
because they led to levity and debauchery 
among the people; nor cudgel-playing in St. 
James’s-square, nor tilting yards at Whitehall, 
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nor jousts nor mummings, to keep up the spirits 
of the Queen’s subjects; steam and smoke, 
money-making and politics do that now-a-days, 
and although we have more poor men among 
us, our great men are richer, and the value of 
the coin of the realm considerably less, which, 
after all, seemsof the greater consequence. Our 
Poor-house arrangements in the present day are 
conducted, for instance, with great economy; but 
I question whether 1447 poor people could be 
buried now, for one pound sterling, as, by 
parish records, it appears they were, in the 
year 1625, nor, inadequate as the pay is to 
the suffering sempstress of modern times, 
could four-and-forty coats be made for two- 
and-twenty shillings; but there was more 
food then, more people to be laboured for, and 
fewer labourers, a great secret in the condition 
of the working orders. 

For my own part, I love to note transitions 
in the aspect of a people, their cities, amuse- 
ments, opinions, and condition, and thus, in 
passing our new point of metropolitan pride, 
Trafalgar-square, with ite National Gallery, 
fine church, statues, and Parisian-like water- 
works, balanced as it were with the two Mac- 
intosh establishments at Charing-cross, 
the fine avenue to Whitehall, I always feel dis- 
posed to close my eyes for a second, to recall 
some periods in its history, when its aspect af- 
forded some of the strongest possible contrasts 
to that which it now bears. Perhaps the 
reader may feel some passing entertainment 
in following my example, and may not find his 
walk the less agreeable, for the power of look- 
ing back a little to the time, when, instead of 
fine stucco, asphalte, and caoutchouc, fountains, 
statues, and space, there were houses tumbled 
by decay into all sorts of convulsive shapes, 
pebbled footways, hedges, and gardens, with 
inns standing among them, as an old writer 
quaintly observes, like patches on a beggar’s 
garment. 

The village of “ Charryng,” in King Edward’s 
time, must have been but a very poor place, its 
hermitage and cross, with a few huts, being the 
only notable matters about it ; and yet, in after 
times, the Bishop of Radnor seemed right 
grateful to lodge in the cloisters of the hermi- 
tage when he came to town, as King Henry 
gave him leave to do of his royal goodness ; and 
as to the poor cross of Charing, erected by Ed- 
ward, as the last resting-place of Qucen 
Eleanor’s coffin, on its way to the Abbey, it 
seems to have been the most ill-used cross in 
Christendom, to judge by its complaints, made 
in a very rare and quaint pamphlet, entitled 
“A Dialogue between the Crosse in Cheap and 
Charing-crosse, comforting each other, as fear- 
ing to fall in these uncertaine times” (1641), 
where Charing-cross complains that “she has 
been searched and undermined most grievously 
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by her enemies, but that their evil-will did 
little, she being made of white marble cemented 
with mortar, callis sand, whites of eggs, and the 
strongest wort, that defied all hatchets and 
hammers whatsoever.” The marble, however, 
was attractive, for in Edward the Sixth’s time, 
when Somerset-house was building, the cross 
was in danger, while one of the footmen, also 
of Qucen Elizabeth, had nearly succeeded in 
running off with it. After this time it became 
weather-beaten, and sadly defaced. When, as 
if to heap heavier insults on the miserable 
wreck, the chief constable of Shoreditch begged 
part to make a kitchen chimney; an innkeeper 
of Holborn bargained for enough of its ma- 
terial to make two troughs, one to water horses 
with, and the other to give his guests’ pigs 
food in, while the Harrow people determined 
to repair an old stone bridge on the hill with 
the remainder. Its beauty, hardness, and 
stately steps, however, saved it until the times 
of the Puritans, who, in their war against all 
symbols, destroyed the old and ill-used cross, 
some of which was used as pavement in the 
front of Whitehall, and complaint being then 
made by the neighbours against the rubbish 
being allowed to remain, it was carted away by 
the parish authoritics of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, at an expense of two hundred and four 
pounds, fourteen shillings, a very large sum in 
those times. The beautiful equestrian statue 
of Charles I., made by Gibbon and Herbert 
le Sceur, for the Earl of Arundell, was then 
placed on the site, but the populace threaten- 
ing its destruction in the Commonwealth, John 
Revet, a brazier in Holborn, concealed it in his 
cellar until the Restoration, when it was placed 
in the present fine position, exactly on the site 
of the ill-used and grumbling old “ crosse.” 
Of course, poor John Revet was compelled to 
exert his ingenuity to escape the sapient in- 
quiries of the Long Parliament, who had ordered 
the destruction of the royal brass, but he suc- 
ceeded, wise as they were, by showing them 
some mutilated morsels of the supposed effigy ; 
and a learned French writer asserts the 
amusing fact, that this brazier made a consi- 
derable sum by casting a vast number of knife 
handles in brass, which the Royalists eagerly 
bought up as relics of their beloved Sovereign, 
and the Rebels, as tokens of their triumph over 
their murdered victim. John Revet’s in- 
genuity was certainly successful against the 
intemperate bigotry of the Puritans, and we 
owe him much for the courage and zeal that 
have saved to us, of modern days, the most beau- 
tiful of our English statues. 

Every one remembers the King’s Mews, with 
the fine eream-coloured horses, and the great 


. gilt coach, and these, next to the Old Cross, were 


the claimants to the highest antiquity in the 
neighbourhood of the present Square. In the 
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old maps, the word is written “mewse,” being 
derived from the Latin muta, signifying change. 
They were originally houses for the King’s 
falcons, during their moulting time ; and in the 
thirteenth year of Edward II., the King granted 
to John de la Beche the custody of “the King’s 
Houses de Mutis at Charryng, near Westmin- 
ster”? Idonot find what the knight got for his 
pains, perhaps, however, not more than sixpence 
aday; for the Dean of St. Stephen’s, in the reign 
of Henry VI.,got no more from the Royal Exche- 
quer for keeping the clock-tower at Westmin- 
ster Hall; and another great man, who looked 
after the lions in the Tower, was similarly paid. 
But when we remember, that on the great oc- 
casion of the Protector’s funeral, the man who 
shovelled in the earth and spread the gravel re- 
ceived but twelve shillings and sixpence; and 
the ringer, when the beautiful Mary Queen of 
Scots was buried, received but two-and-sixpence 
—the Keeper of the Falcons scems well paid. 
When the Royal stables at Bloomsbury were 
burnt, the King’s horses came as successors to 
the falcons; and in Charles the Second’s time, 
some moneys being owing, the overseers of St. 
Martin’s seized a horse in the Royal stables, 
for which ail the oversecrs were imprisoned, and 
a quaint charge entered on thie parish-books, 
for the “maintenance of all the overseers cf 
this parish while in prison.” It is now, I think, 
singular and curious to stand on the steps of 
the National Gallery, to carry the mind back 
some three hundred years, and to suppose our- 
selves viewing the surrounding scene as it then 
was. From the Old Cross to Westminster are 
seen fields and gardens, dangerous enough after 
nightfall, and on the left an open road leading 
to the City, a heavy miry track, that the Judges 
going on mules to Westminster find it difficult 
to get over. Then there is the Hospital of St. 
Mary of Rouncival, and the little hermitage, 
almost leaning against the Old Cross; and a 
chapel, now St. Martin’s Church, standing in 
the open fields, with the green lane, and tall 
hedge-rows leading from it, with that “house 
for distraught people” in the midst, of whose 
erection no record exists, but which one of our 
early Kings, “not liking such a kind of people 
near, caused to be removed to Bethlehem with- 
out Bishopsgate ;” and there in front are the 
houses for the King’s falcons, and the little 
road-side inn, at Charing; and down on the 
right, among large gardens, stands the chapel 
of our Lady of the Peu, where the Pelican Fire 
Office now is, and the passengers moving to 
and fro are, for the most, in monkish dress; but 
they who are not seem vigorous and manly, 
such as a hardy people would be, exposed to the 
privations of war, when forced to expel Danish 
and Saxon invaders, and accustomed, when at 
home, to violent games and exercises. A little 
later, and houses are to be seen scattered here 
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and there, contrived of stacks of wood over- 
hanging a pavement of rough flints; and King 
Edward VI. issues an order, that “all sorts of 
dirt and ashes, oyster shells, and the offals of 
dead poultry and other animals, will no longer 
be suffered to be thrown in the streets, but 
must be kept until the dustman comes, nor 
will the annoyances erected by coachmakers be 
permitted ; and when a house is pulled down, 
the annoyances must be carried to a proper 
place, and not left in the streets;” but the 
houses are miserable places, the windows full 
of chinks that let in the wind, and the clay 
floors covered with rushes, grown in the fens, 
that for twenty years together are never 
cleaned, and the ceilings are so low that the 
men must remove their tall-crowned hats to 
enter ; and as you pass, there is a terrible efflu- 
via of tobacco and salt fish; and a ball runs 
between your feet, well nigh upsetting you, for 
the people have all their manly exercises in the 
street, and the incident has not yet occurred, 
which somewhat corrected this, of Prince 
Harry chancing to beat his preceptor, who 
came bchind his stick whilst playing goff, 
and when warned of his presence, remarked,— 
“ Well, I shall but pay my debts,””—a good and 
princely jest in such times of liberty. Barrels of 
beer too, are standing about, pest-houses erect- 
ing, and the people looking ill and squalid; but 
Sunday the first of September, 1666, has not 
risen to purify the City, and between the Con- 
quest and the Fire, the Kings of England seem 
to have thought little of the instinct that renders 
man inimical to dirt; it was not wonderful, 
therefore, that plague and leprosy raged, but it 
was rather wonderful that the City was ever 
free from them. The nobility in these times 
called their palaces inns, as the old Thebans 
did, not perhaps with the same philosophy, yet 
with a humility well suiting the humble charac- 
ter of these architectural pretensions. True, 
the fire in no way affected the village of Char- 
ing, or its neighbourhood, but it led to more 
cleanliness, and a better style of building gene- 
rally, while its non-extension saved us one 
of the most singular records of old times 
in the shape of the old wooden whipping-post, 
erccted in 1602, near the watch-house at the 
bottom of the Haymarket, which was removed 
in the Merry Monarch’s time, by stipulation 
with the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
persons taking leases of the neighbouring 
houses complaining of the annoyances caused 
by the crics of the whippees, and the irre- 
gular occupants of the Round-house. This 


curious old post, which is about eight feet 
in height, and singularly carved with the 
images of the whipper and his victim, between 
whom is scen a crowned head of agony borne 
on wings, is now preserved in the vaults of St. 
Martin’s church, where I was permitted to make 
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a drawing of it, a short time since. The pre-. 
sent well used for conveying water to Trafalgar- 
square is also a matter of curiosity, being 
immediately in the neighbourhood of some sin- 
gular old baths, one of which, at the back of St. 
Martin’s lane, was bricked and tiled, with a 
descent to it of broad steps after the eastern 
models, and was said to have been much re- 
sorted to by Queen Catharine Parr, and lastly 
by Elizabeth, in Charles the Second’s time; the 
Duke of York had a very celebrated bath also, 
near the same spot, at the west end of Long- 
acre ; and the description given of its ceremo- 
nies in the old records, agrees exactly with the 
system pursued in the Turkish and Arab baths 
at the present day at Constantinople and Grand 
Cairo ; the building itself having been very ex- 
tensive, and containing many rooms for the 
convenience of the bathers, who were conducted 
from one to the other by the attendants as the 
hotter or cooler temperature might be desired 
for the purposes of bathing, rubbing, or repose ; 
there was also a pair of scales for the curious to 
discover the effect of the bath upon their weight, 
and a pendulum, “to give an exact account 
how time passcth away.” It is to be regretted 
now that the fashion of these things is gone; 
and that, as one addition to the embellishments 
of Trafalgar-square, we have not a handsome 
public bath for the populace, which, even in our 
clouded air and damp atmosphere, seems a 
natural indulgence, which would tend mate- 
rially to the health and animation of the people. 
St. Martin’s Church, one of the handsomest 
structures in London, was erected as it now 
stands by Gibbs in 1721, but the older church 
King Harry built at his own charge, when he 
charged the Monastery of St. Petcr’s, West- 
minster, with a Bishopric ; and even at the time 
that Northumberland-house was but a cell to 
the Priory of Rouncival in Navarre, and King 
Edward crossed himself at the shrine, when the 
royal corse rested, a little chapel might be 
seen on the present site of St. Martin’s, which, 
from the earliest period in English history, 
seems to have undergone change and improve- 
ment, until the present time, when its structure 
is considered to be one of the most justly ad- 
mired ornaments of the city of London. A great 
portion of the passage running towards the 
Lowther Arcade, was the old burial-ground, and 
there are persons who remember the exhuma- 
tion of the bodies for re-interment at Cam- 
den Town, and other places; and it is a curious 
incident that the first use made, after this ex- 
humation, of the levelled space before the old 
Mews, was for the exhibition of the skeleton of 
the great whale, which must be well remem- 
bered. It is curious that the bells of St. Martin’s 
are the first to celebrate naval victories, in Lon- 
don, a circumstance that seems to render its 
vicinity peculiarly suited for the fine statue of 
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our great naval hero, that is erected there. 

From Charles the Second’s time to a much 
later period, the neighbourhood of the King’s 
Mews seems remarkable for very much that was 
eminently curious in the customs and manners of 
the people of London—those among them who 
sought the notice of the rich, selecting the 
town of Westminster as a locality which brought 
them more immediately under the patronage of 
the Court, who, idly enough inclined, and 
possessed of considerable superstition, were 
quite ready to afford full meed of encourage- 
ment and attention, to all who catered for their 
amusement, whether as quacks, poetasters, 
buffoons, or players. In 1682, there is on the 
parish books of St. Martin’s a curious entry : 
“For shroud for a poor man who came up to 
be touched for the evil, aud afterwards fell 
down dead at Whitehall gate ;” and the species 
of superstitious quackery which led this poor 
man from his home, was succeeded by a nume- 
rous catalogue of many others, whose details 
are entertaining enough in themselves, and also 
enlighten us a good deal on the character of 
the times ; Henry VIILI., it seems, despised these 
people and endeavoured to establish a Censor- 
ship of Physicians ; but even earlier than Queen 
Anne’s reign, London was again plagued by 
inordinate quackery, to which the Morrisonism 
and Mesmerism of our days is as nought. There 
was a Dr. Herwig, who affected to cure madness 
and other distempers entirely by sympathy, 
and a Dutch doctor who invented a styptic 
water, which was tried before the Duke of 
Marlborough on board the Peregrine galley. 
The trial was made on a poor hen, whose 
“feathers being all plucked from her head, a 
large nail was drove through her brains and 
tongue, that fastened her head to the table, 
where it remained a minute ; after which, draw- 
ing out the nail, and touching the part with 
the styptic, she was laid on the deck, and in 
half an hour’s time recovered, and began to eat 
bread.” The streets and walls seem to have 
been covered, much as they now are, with the 
advertisements of quacks, and upwards of a 
hundred ‘persons in Queen Anne’s time are 
said to have obtained a livelihood by handing 
them to persons in every street. Idleness, of 
course, was the great foster-mother of such mat- 
ters, and that it did exist in a surprising degree 
is certain, for the tradesmen found time, 
(which they could scarcely do now,) to attend 
prayers evening and morning, drinking sack 
and gentian for breakfast, and smoking in the 
evening at coffee-houses. The habit of dram- 


drinking also, which is very likely to interfere 
with habits of business, was common to all— 
“ geneva and wormwood” being drunk by the 
lower classes ; “ nectar and ambrosia,” as a com- 
pound was really called, prepared from the rich- 
est spices, herbs, and flowers, done in right 
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French brandy, by the beaux,—and even the 
ladies were apt to call for a little ratafia, before 
their usual hour of rising. Affectations and 
luxury, as it may be supposed, followed quickly 
upon these manners, knockers were invented, 
and fashionable people dined at candlelight. 
The fops drank chocolate, followed by green tea, 
perfumes scented the air of the public walks, and 
the costume became rich and expensive. Persons 
frequented the theatres, public gardens, Vaux- 
hall, and the Ridotto, while the houses of astro- 
logers and soothsayers almost shared their 
attractions. But notwithstanding these artificial 
luxuries and effeminacies, a spirit of great 
barbarism and brutality was abroad, which was 
also particularly displayed in this town of West- 
minster. Cock-fighting, cudgel-playing, and 
boxing, disgraced the Haymarket ; duelling was 
at a great height ; dead bodies were constantly 
found in the streets; the town was lighted only 
by the rare lamps put up by individuals, and 
the watch few, and laughably ineffective. A 
watchman, it seems, was paid eightpence half- 
penny a night, and two guineas a year to find 
his own candle, which renders it probable he 
watched in the dark, like the good old Dogberry 
on record, which, after all, is not less langhable 
than the grave account given by old chroniclers 
of the procession of the city watch, on St. John’s 
vigil and other times, when they walked at mid- 
night through the streets, accompanied by a 
giant, two pages, three pageants, beggars on 
donkeys, morris-dancers, and footmen ; but in 
justice to the enlightenment of London, this 
absurdity took place at an earlier period than 
that of which I now write. The watch and 
constable power of London, however, was, down 
to a very late period, rather a nominal than a 
real protection to the sober citizens, for, as may 
well be supposed, gentlemen “full of money, 
and destitute of wit,” yet bound for frolic, with 
the commoner sort of people, who were frequent- 
ers of the Bear-garden, Cockpit, and other such 
places of general entertainment, were not likely 
to be kept in order, by a few such ancient 
guardians of the night as the city watch. 

In Queen Anne’s reign public amusements 
seem to have taken a more distinct form than 
they had done previously. The feat of a tiger 
plucking the feathers from a fowl’s body, at 
Bartholomew Fair, induced the proprietor of 
the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre to exhibit manayed 
horses aften the Italian manner, the origin of 
the present Astley’s; very splendid entertain- 
ments were also given in May-fair, which, how- 
ever, produced a very unique incident ifi the 
character of the times. Numbers of vicious 
and idle people being attracted by these shows, 
the constabulary force interfered, to commit to 
prison some ringleaders of offence, whereupon, 
the soldiers took the part of the liberties of the 
fair, and a scuffle ensued, in which several per- 
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sons lost their lives. The sports of the Bear- 
garden seem to have been a stain also upon 
these times, a diversion which some writers seem 
to consider the English to have been counte- 
nanced in by the customs of the ancients in their 
public shows and theatres; but the populace of 
London were not accustomed to the horrid 
sights common in the streets of Rome, nor to 
the brutalities practised hy that people on their 
slaves and captives, neither had our women 
the character of the Spanish ladies, which lead 
them to a bull-fight as their favourite show ; 
and yet humanity, pity, fear, and horror, seem 
to have fled from the hearts of these English- 
men, who, with their wives and daughters, 
would sit in the theatre of the Bear-garden, 
with keen delight, to witness their fellow-citi- 
zens maimed and mutilated in the most cruel 
manner; the fighting of the bears being long 
before considered but a tame and poor amuse- 
ment, although one of these animals, who had 
been taught everything but forgiveness of in- 
juries, tore his keeper to pieccs on one occasion, 
before the faces of the audience. The theatre 
at Moorfields was also filled with droles and 
Merry Andrews, who gave quite work enough 
to the justices and their assistants, and it was 
not until the time of George the First, that 
real and visible improvement seems to have 
taken place in the manners of the people, and the 
vicinity of the King’s Mews and the town of 
Westminster to have been illumined with the 
dawn of social improvement. Handel then 
shone forth to delight and fascinate our people ; 
and in 1758, carriages might be seen crowded. 
with ladies of fashion, and beaux of note, pressing 
to the new opera of “ Attalo,” played at the 
bottom of the Haymarket, while the scenery, 
painted by Salvandoni, was spoken of as most 
beautiful, and the spectators were all enrap- 
tured. The taste of the town then began to 
improve, and pantomime and dancing dogs, 
lost their attractions for the educated ; in 1778, 
the first academy of painting was agitated in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and Sir James Thornhill 
lent a room at the back of his house in Covent, 
or “Convent” Garden, as it was more correctly 
called, in accordance with its origin, for the 
reception of some very curious and valuable 
paintings, which his son-in-law, Hogarth, after- 
wards lent to a society of artists in St. Martin’s. 
lane, the origin of the present great collection 
of the National Gallery of Trafalgar-square. 
This brief and most imperfect attempt to 
sketch some of the changes which have accom- 
panicd the gradual improvement that has taken 
place since the village of Charing could boast 
but an old cross, a little hermitage, and a few 
monastic cells, until great Trafalgar-square 
burst upon our view, with its fine statues, its 
fountains of pure water, its noble pavement, its 
magnificent clubs, and rich picture gallery, will 
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prove, at least, that improvement has been 
rapid in this our noble City, and that, although 
London and its environs is now overwhelmed 
with population, yet that there is much to re- 
joice at in its condition and improvements. 
‘Well do we know there is yet much vice, and 
yet greater misery, in the close and more 
crowded ways of this great city, yet the popu- 
lace, increasing as it is, is more sober, more 
manageable, than of old. The Leprous Hospital 
of St. James, endowed by the Abbot and 
Convent of Westminster, in 1100, was a mere 
hut, compared to our present noble hospital of 
Charing-cross ; the interesting Model Prison at 
Pentonville, the only real House of Correction 
worthy a civilized and intelligent nation, makes 
us shudder as we look on the rusty iron stocks 
and old whipping-post that once disgraced the 
Haymarket ; and although the starving and the 
miserable will yet seek in ardent spirits tempo- 
rary alleviation from their woes, the habits of 
sack or other dram-drinking before breakfast, 
by all classes, and of general habits of offensive 
intemperance, are becoming gradually lost to us. 
True, the alms-houses, work-houses, charity- 
schools, and hospitals, that surround us, are 
very insufficient for the wants of the popula- 
tion ; true, the garrets, cellars, and by-ways, of 
this our noble city teem with the suffering, the 
hungry, the helpless, and the dying, whom no 
common aid can reach; the back lanes and 
purlieus of even Trafalgar-square, with all its 
grandeur, show us lanes and houses of the most 
miserable description, rotting with filth, and 
crowded by the sons and daughters of misery, 
existing in an atmosphere, rife with pestilence 
and fever. Day by day, however, we see the 
carpenter and the builder opening the ways to 
health and ventilation,—mistry, sought in her 
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chamber, brought forth, relieved, and pitied ; 
there is moral courage and strong will required 
for all this—but its growth is progressing. The 
old Cross of Charing looked but on wasting fields 
and on an old monastic edifice, whose monks 
and benefactors cared only for the people as 
they contributed to their own wealth and self- 
indulgence; but the noble statue of the hero who 
made England feared by all who dared insult 
her shores, looks along a vista of strength, opu- 
lence, and beauty, to an edifice, whose walls re- 
echo with the demands of the protectors of the 
poor, and the claims asserted, in the cause of hu- 
manity and justice. 

Happily, we hear no more the sound of the 
lances in the tilting-yard of Whitehall, nor the 
blows of the cudgels from the old falcon houses 
of the barbaric Kings of half populated Eng- 
land, but wemeet the honest artisans of London, 
gazing with admiration on the skill of their 
fellow citizens, in the fine area of the square, 
and, entering the National Gallery, can there 
listen to the observations of men, on the genius 
of a Hogarth or a Wilkie, whose ancestors 
knew nothing better than the diversions of the 
Cockpit, and the cruelties of the Bear-garden. 
It is with some reason, then, that we look with 
pity and contempt upon our ancestors, and on 
all that form the curiosities of antiquity as 
shown in the records of old London ; but, as we 
do so, a generous sentiment takes possession of 
us, and we feel that we can afford to hope that 
civilization is progressing, and can even sup- 
port the idea that the recorders of the next 

“ century may, in like way, find abundant matter 
for their entertaining strictures, on the defi- 
ciencies and quaintnesses of London in 1844, 
and on the laughable inconsistenciesof its people, 
in their luxuries, entertainments, and costumes. 
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We arc about to doa bold thing. We have under- 
taken a subject on which there prevails but one 
opinion, and which has already been so amply treated, 
by the ablest writers, that any farther discussion of 
it can hardly but seem superfluous. At first sight, 
but two modes in which it could possibly be handled 
will present themselves. On the one hand it may be 
regarded as a theme for the moralist, a text for a 
homily on the weakness and fallibility of buman 
nature ; and, as such, about as hackneyed a topic as 
we could have chosen. On the other, it may be 
viewed as a question of truth or falsehood, but one 
whose determination were at best but a slaying of 
the thrice slain, and whose serious consideration 
would peril our credit for sanity. Notwithstanding 
all this, we shall venture a word or two on Witch- 
craft ; and, what, is more, we shall begin by stating, 
briefly, the kind of argument by which the belief in 
it pak formerly have been supposed to be war- 
ranted. This course we shall pursue by reason of 
that very suspicion which we are likely to incur by 
doing so. 

The very notion of Witchcraft is now utterly 





scouted ; derided as a mere chimera, at variance with 
common sense. Be it so; but how came a belief 
now universally exploded to have been once as nearly 
universal? How Noone it that what is now the 
laughing-stock of a child, was credited, only two 
centuries ago, by the learned and philosophers? Is 
there nothing in these questions to awaken curiosity, 
and to beget a suspicion that, however well founded 
the conclusion to which the world has come on the 
case may be, it has not been arrived at without some 
little difficulty ; without getting over somewhat at 
least, in the shape of apparent proof? Everybody 
now-a-days disbelieves in Witchcraft; but do these 
inquiries occur to everybody? We apprehend, not. 
We suspect that very few have ever thought about 
the matter; that the popular opinion is merely an 
adopted, unconsidered one. The spirit of the present 
age is incredulous ; that of the seventeenth century 
was credulous.—Credulity and incredulity are of 
themselves both mere instincts; alike blind. The 
one rejects, the other receives, independently of ex- 
amination, whatever is strange or marvellous; and 
we doubt whether Witchcraft is not now laughed at 
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from a principle the converse only of that whence it 
was formerly believed in. So that, paradoxical as 
the assertion may appear, we question if, as regards 
the multitude, the prevalent disbelief in it is a 
rational one. 

In the first place, Witchcraft is commonly spoken 
of as an impossible thing. So far from being im- 
possible, it is not even inconceivable. It is quite 
conceivable that there may be other beings beside 
men and animals, that their natures may be malignant, 
and that they may, under certain conditions, have 
commerce with mankind. Are the planets in- 
habited? Are there men in the moon, and what are 
their powers and attributes? Is there, or was there 
ever, such a thing as Witchcraft? To us these 
questions appear quite parallel. They cannot be 
determined by abstract reasoning; and the proper 
answer to them is—we do not know. Many people 
make very free with the word impossible ; from hay- 
ing a confused notion of its meaning. They use it 
in the sense of improbable, not considering, that 
whilst the admitted impossibility of a thing precludes 
all evidence in affirmation of it, its improbability, 
however extreme, does not. Witchcraft may be an 
absurdity, but it is not a self-evident one. A creed 
or a system may be utterly false, and at the same 
time very plausible. Now the strength of the 
reasoning and testimony which must be refuted in 
order to prove Witchcraft a fallacy, is very remark- 
able indeed. 

We must premise, that we shall moot this ques- 
tion, as one of fact, only in as far as it is determin+ 
able by profane history. Whether there ever was of 
not, such a thing as Witchcraft, is not to be disputed. 
A doubt has been raised by some writers on this 
subject as to what the Witchcraft mentioned and 
denounced in Holy Writ consisted in. To us this 
appears a mere cavil. The Scripture expressly talks 
of persons who had familiar spirits; and what the 
particular connection of such persons with such 
beings was, it can be of small moment to inquire. 
We would willingly have abstained from allusion to 
this part of the subject ; but it is necessary, in order 
to show on what grounds the reality of instances of 
Witchcraft was admitted in former ages. To this 
admission, the belief in the existence of evil spirits 
and in their power of interference with the human 
race, would naturally lead. This belief was founded 
on Scripture. It is true there are many persons, 
professing to believe in Christianity, who endeavour 
to explain away those texts, which assert the being 
and attributes of evil spirits. Can such texts be so 
explained? Clearly not, except by a process, which, 
in the interpretation of any other book, would in- 
volve the most monstrous solecisms in rhetoric and 
verbal criticism. According to this mode of con- 
struction, when it is said, over and over again, that 
devils possessed human bodies, what is meant is, 
that they did not possess them; when they are 
represented as entering into those of animals, that 
they did not enter into them ; when we are told that 
they spoke, that they did not speak ; when we read 
that they believe and tremble, that they neither 
tremble nor believe. Commentators who adopt these 
views, must, we should think, at least admit that they 
are questionable ; and that the Scriptures appear, at 
any rate, to assert the existence of evil spirits. But 
whether they assert it or not, certain it is, that their 
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apparently doing so impressed a corresponding belief 
on the early Christians. 

Not only did the Fathers of the Church entertain 
this belief, but they treated it as a thing about which 
there was no question. Tertullian, who lived in the 
second century, wrote a book in defence of Christi- 
anity—his celebrated Apology. It was addressed at 
a time when a persecution of the Christians was 
going on, to the Roman authorities in Africa, who 
were then Pagans. The author may thus be said to 
have been writing for his life. His work contains a 
refutation of Paganism, which consists, mainly, in 
an endeavour to prove that the deities of the heathen 
mythology were actually demons. He begins by 
declaring that there are spiritual beings in general, 
he then asserts that there are angels, and goes on to 
say that some of these having fallen, became demons. 
Next he proceeds to describe their powers and attri- 
butes; and finally offers to demonstrate their exist- 
ence, and the falsehood of their pretensions tq 
divinity, by experiment. “So much,” he says, “for 
assertion ; now for a proof of the fact itself. 

Let any one be brought here before your tribunals, 
who, it is manifest, is vexed with ademon. That 
spirit, ordered by any Christian to speak, will as 
truly confess himself to be a demon, as, under other 
circumstances, falsely he declares himself a God. 
In like manner,” he pursues, “let any one be pro- 
duced of those who are supposed to be under divine 
influence” (the influence of. some heathen god ; such, 
for instance, as that with which the Pythoness in 
ancient Greece was supposed to be inspired) . . 
‘and if they do not confess themselves demons, not 
daring to lie to a Christian, kill that most impudent 
Christian on the spot.” Tertullian thus proposes a 
downright experimentum crucis in support of his 
arguinent, just as Faraday might do in proof of a 
fact in chemistry, and he stakes his head on the suc- 
cess of it. Now, whatever may be thought of this 
offer, it was surely an evidence of his belief, and in- 
directly of that of the early Christians in general, on 
the point in question. ‘It is to be specially ob- 
served,” as Mr. Woodham, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, well remarks in the introduction to his 
edition of Tertullian, published last year, “that the 
apologist does not use this argument incidentally, 
nor ex abundanti, but he makes it his grand proof, 
and evidently conceives that, though his other 
reasoning may possibly be got over, this plea will be 
quite insuperable.” 

The power thus alleged to be the common pro- 
perty of Christians is also attested by Origen; and it 
is quite evident that by demons and diabolical pos- 
session, the primitive disciples of Christianity under- 
stood both actual beings and physical operations, and 
that the idea of regarding the one as disease, and the 
others as abstract personifications of ill passions or 
vices, never entered their heads. 

No wonder, then, that in all succeeding ages de- 
moniacal agency should have been credited; nor 
that belief in it should have assumed any _par- 
ticular form to which circumstances might lend a 
colour. We cannot, therefore, be astonished to find 
that Witchcratt, from the time of the Apostles 
down wards to a recent period, was viewed as a reality. 
by the Christian world. It must be observed, how- 


ever, that the term, in a theological sense, included 
all kinds and varieties of sorcery, enchantment, 
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magic—in fact, any sort of intercourse or communi- 
cation with the powers of darkness, or even an’ 
unwarranted application for aid, or invocation, ait 
dressed to any supernatural being whatever. 

Witchcraft, ral or supposed, in the more limited 
sense of the word—though instances of it, so called, 
had been occurring occasionally for a long time pre- 
viously—was, comparatively, little heard of till near 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. published a bull against it, empowering 
certain German Inquisitors to search out witches and 
burn them. This was in the year 1484. The re- 
ception, however, of this, and of the succeeding bulls 
of other Pontiffs, by the church, shows, that no kind 
of doubt either as to the fact or the possibility of the 
commission of such a crime was then entertained. 
From the publication of Innocent’s bull, for the 
space of some two hundred and fifty years, the witch- 
pee so to speak, raged with but few intermissions, 
ike ‘a pestilence, throughout Christendom. The 
number of executions which during that period took 
ee in Germany alone is calculated by Sir Walter 

cott, in his article on the subject in the Foreign 
Quarterly, as exceeding one hundred thousand. 

It is stated, in the same article, that in Geneva, in 
the year 1515, no less than 500 witches were ex- 
ecuted in three months; a thousand, in one year in 
the diocese of Como, and a hundred a year on an 
average for some time afterwards; in Lorraine, from 
1580 to 1595, nine hundred; and in France, about 
1520, a number almost infinite—nearly all these 
victims, having previously been subjected to tortures 
which it is hideous to think upon, expired in linger- 
ing agonies by fire ! 

We have mentioned, on the authority of Sir 
Walter Scott, the fearful multitude of these execu- 
tions which took place, subsequently to the publica- 
tion of Innocent’s bull, in Germany, to which 
country it especially related. We should add that 
the victims included. children of from twelve to nine 
years old, aged persons, and young women; one of 
whom, Gobel Babelin, was renowned as the hand- 
somest girl in Wurtzburg. 

In New England, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the like tragedies were enacted, 
though during a shorter period, on a scale truly hor- 
rible. Nineteen persons were hanged at Boston and 
Andover; one was pressed to death for refusing to 
plead ; and the amount of those either actually im- 
prisoned or accused, was in all nearly four hundred. 
Among the sufferers there was actually a doy.—(See 
the article “Witchcraft” in the Retrospective Review, 
Vol. V. Part 1, Art. 5.) 

In 1728, in Hungary, thirteen persons were burnt 
alive at Sigeden. In 1749, one Maria Renata was 
put to death at Wurtzburg; and it is said that in 
Glarus, in Switzerland, a reputed witch was burnt so 
late as 1786. (See the article already quoted, in 
No XL, Art. 1, of the Foreiyn Quarterly. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the History of 
Witclicraft in foreign countries, merely that the 
reader, when we speak of the amount of human 
bloodshed and misery of which its supposed existence 
was productive, may.know that he is not taking our 
assertion wholly upon trust. 

We will now turn to our own country, not only 
because the subject considered in relation thereto 
assumes a more interesting aspect, but because the 
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facts which its history furnishes have a peculiar bear- 
ing on the argument. For it must be remembered 
that those who suffered for this alleged crime in Eng- 
land and Scotland, were judicially convicted by a pro- 
cess which, in criminal jurisprudence, is justly re- 
garded by us as the most satisfactory means of elicit- 
ing the truth—Trial by Jury. 

Passing over the comparatively rare, apocryphal, 
and questionable instances of Witchcraft that oc- 
curred prior to the Reformation, together with the 
statutes of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, we will come 
at once to the epoch of the “British Solomon; ” 
the “ Demonologie” of which “High and Mighty 
Prince” is familiar, by name at least, to every reader. 
And first, as the statute against Witclicraft, passed 
in the first year of his reign, contains, so to speak, a 
definition of that crime as it was then understood, 
we may as well recite a portion of it :— 

“One that shall use, practise, or exercise, any in- 
vocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit, 
or consult, covenant with, entertain or employ, feed 
or reward, any evil or wicked spirit, to or for any in- 
tent and purpose; or take up any dead man, woman, 
or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or any other 
place where the dead body resteth ; or the skin, bone, 
or any other part of a dead person, to be employed 
or used in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, 
or enchantment; or shall use, practise, or exercise 
any witchcraft, &c., whereby any person shall be 
killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, pined or lamed 


_ in his or her body, or any part thereof, such offend- 


ers, duly and lawfully convicted and attainted, shal 
suffer death.” ; 

Within fifty years after the passing of this act, 
more than one hundred and forty persons, in batches 
of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen each, were con- 
demned, and most of them executed, at different 
places in England ; besides a large number of offend- 
ers singly indicted, and hanged or burnt. ‘In Scot- 
land, it lias been estimated, some thousands died at 
the stake. 

Three thousand persons are said to have fallen 
victims to the accusation of Witchcraft during the 
Long Parliament. 

Trials and executions for Witchcraft continued to 
occur at intervals till the year 1716, when a Mrs. 
Hicks and her daughter, aged nine years, were hanged 
at Huntingdon for selling their souls to the devil. 
In 1736 the statute of James I. was finally repealed. 

Now we have already said that these convictions 
were the issue of trial by Jury. We must add that 
in one instance the presiding Judge was Sir Matthew 
Hale, and one of the principal witnesses for the pro- 
secution Sir Thomas Brown! It is true that the 
evidence agaist the supposed witches consisted prim 
cipally of their own confessions, which were often 
elicited by torture; and that it was otherwise, in 
many cases, altogether unsatisfactorP and absurd: 
but still, when we come to consider fhe multitude of 
the persons convicted, the supposition that in every 
single case the witnesses were either perjured or de- 
ceived, and the judge and the twelve jurors so desti- 
tute of common sense as to be unable to discriminate 
between true and false testimony, is not one to be en- 
tertained without difficulty. It must be borne in 
mind that not every individual indicted for Witch- 
craft was found guilty ; some were acquitted. Ad- 


mit that the crime was impossible: here then were 
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thousands of impossible offences brought home by 
circumstantial evidence ; the very same evidence 
which is now resorted to to substantiate a charge of 
theft or murder. Surely this is not an unimportant 
consideration with reference to the value of this spe- 
cies of evidence. It is true that we are more what 
is termed enlightened now than our forefathers were 
in the seventeenth ‘century. That is to say, we are 
in advance of them in science and philosophy. But 
the question is, were they so much our inferiors 
in common understanding, as to have been incompe- 
tent to decide upon a mere question of fact ? 

We thus seem to find ourselves in this dilemma ; 
either to admit the reality of Witchcraft, or to adopt 
an hypothesis which appears scarcely less incredible. 
For the present, we shall make no attempt to extri- 
cate ourselves from it; and in the meanwhile we beg 
the patience of our readers. 

To illustrate, perhaps to lighten, our argument, we 
will now give a few instances of the grounds whereon 
the belief in Witchcraft has been defended. 

All the world has heard of the famous “ Saddu- 
cismus Triumphatus” of Glanvil; the book, how- 
ever, is rare ; and few ordinary readers are acquainted 
with its contents. The professed object of this work 
is, to adduce “full an plain evidence concerning 
Witches and Apparitions.” This the author seeks 
to do; first, by metaphysical reasoning directed to 
the establishment of their possibility ; secondly, by 
a collection of narratives, intended to prove their 
existence. It is, of course, with the latter only that 
we shall have to do. We should premise that Glan- 
vil was a man of considerable learning, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Charles IT., and Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. A continuation to his work was supplied by 
Dr. H. More. 

Among the personal friends of Glanvil, it seems, 
there was a certain Mr. Hunt, a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of Somerset ; who had made it his 
business to take notes of such examinations of sup- 
posed witches as came under his cognizance, as a 
magistrate. From him some of the most remarkable 
of the narratives contained in the ‘Sadducismus 
Triumphatus’’ were derived. 

“T writ again” (says the Author) “to my ho- 
noured friend, Mr. Hunt, knowing that he had more 
materials for my purpose, and such as would afford 
pion sufficient to any modest doubter. In answer, 

e was pleased to send me his Book of Examinations 
of Witches, which he kept by him, fairly written. It 
contains ‘the discovery of such an hellish knot of 
them, and that discovery so clear and plain, that 
perhaps there hath not yet anything appeared to us 
with stronger evidence to confirm the belief in 
witches.” 

Glanvil then gives four cases as confirmatory of 
the preceding assertion, extracted from the note-book 
of the Somer@tshire Magistrate. The accused per- 
sons were “ Etizabeth Style, of Bayford, widow; 
Alice Duke, alias Manning, of Wincaunton ; Chris- 
tian Green, wife of Robert Green, of Brewham; and 
‘that Rampant Hagg’ Margaret Agar, also of the 
place last mentioned.” 

Elizabeth Style was tried for Witchcraft at the 
Taunton Assizes in the year 1664, and found guilty. 
She was not, however, put to death, having died in 
prison before the day appointed for her execution. 

This woman was accused of “bewitching” two 
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persons; one, a girl of 13, Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Richard Hill, of Stoke Trister, yeoman; the 
other, Agnes, wife of Richard Vining, butcher, of the 
same place. The evidence against her was the testi- 
mony of four persons on oath as to the alleged facts, 
coupled with her own confession, in accordance 
with their statements. In the first place, Richard 
Hill, 

« Being examined upon oath, Jan. 23, 1664, before 
Rob. Hunt, Esq., declareth, That his daughter, Eliz. 
Hill, about the age of 13 years, hath been for about 
two months last past taken with very strange fits, 
which have held an hour, two, three, and more; and 
that in those fits the child hath told her father, the 
examinant, and others, that one Eliz. Style of the 
same parish appeared to her, and is the person that 
torments her. She also in her fits tells what clothes 
Eliz. Style hath on her at the time, which the in- 
formant and others have seen and found true. 

“He saith further, that about a fortnight before 
Christmas last, he told Style that his daughter spoke 
much of her in her fits, and did believe that she was 
bewitched by her. Whereupon Francis White, and 
Walter and Robert Thick, being present, willed her 
to complain to the Justice against him for accusi 
of her. But she having used several put-offs, sai 
she would do worse than fetch a warrant. After 
which the girl grew worse than before, and at the 
end of a fit she tells the examinant when she shall 
have another, which happens accordingly, and affirms 
that Style tells her when the next fit shall come. He 
informs further, that about Monday night after 
Christmas day, about nine of the clock, and four or 
five times since about the same hour of the night, 
his daughter hath been more tormented than for- 
merly ; and that though held in a chair by four or 
five people, sometimes six, by the arms, legs, and 
shoulders, she would rise out of her chair, and raise 
her body about three or four feet high. And that 
after, in her fits, she would have holes made in her 
hand, wrists, face, neck, and other parts of her body, 
which the informant and others that saw them con- 
ceived to be with thorns; for they saw thorns in her 
flesh, and some they hooked out. . . . And as soon as 
the child can speak after the fit, she saith that Widow 
Style did prick her with thorns in those several places, 
which was horrible torment, and she seemed to the 
informant and others standing by to be in extream 
pain and torture, . . . and the informant hath seen the 
child take out some of those thorns.” 

William Parsons, rector of Stoke Trister, deposes 
that 

“On Monday night, after Christmas Day then last 


ast, he came into the room when Eliz. Hill was in 
er fit, many of his parishioners being present and 
looking on. He there saw the child held in a chair 


by main forcé by the le, plunging far beyond the 
strength of iene; aad fecmiag and catching at her 
own arms and clothes with herteethh . . . . 
After some time, she pointed with her finger to the 
left side of her head, next to her left arm, and then 
to her left hand, and where she pointed he perceived 
a red spot to rise with a small black in the midst of 
it like a small thorn. She sate foaming 
much of the time, and the next day after her fit, 
she showed the examinant the places where the 
thorns were stuck in, and he saw the thorns in those 
places.” 
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Nicholas Lambert, of Bayford, yeoman, deposes 
to the same effect with the rector of the parish. 

Richard Vining testifies as follows : 

“That about two or three days before St. James’s 
day three years since or thereabout, his late wife 
Agnes fell out with Eliz. Style, and within two or 
three days after, she was taken with a grievous prick- 
ing in her thigh, which pain continued for a long 
time, till, after some physic taken from one Hallet, 
she was at some ease for three or four weeks. About 
the Christmas after the mentioned St. James’s day, 
Style came to the examinant’s house, and gave 
Agnes his wife two apples, one of them a very fair 
red apple, which Style desired her to eat, which she 
did, and in a few hours was taken ill, and worse than 
she had ever been before. Upon this, the examinant 
went to one Mr. Compton, who lived in the parish of 
Ditch Eate,” (this Compton appears to have been a 
sort of white wizard), “for physic for his wife— 
Compton told him he could do her no good, for that 
she was hurt by a near neighbour, who would come 
into his house, and up into the chamber where his 
wife was, but would go out again without speaking. 
After Vining came home, being in the chamber with 
his wife, Style came up to them but went out again 
without saying a word. Agnes, the wife, continued 
in great pain till Easter Eve following, and then she 
died. Before her death, her hip rotted, and one of 
her eyes swelled out; she declared to him then and 
at several times before, that she believed Eliz. Style 
had bewitched her, and that she was the cause of 
her death.” 

This last accusation was brought against Style 
whilst in course of examination before the magis- 
trate on the former charge. Richard Vining was 
then present, and the justice observing that person 
looking at him very earnestly, inquired if he had 
anything to say to him. Whereupon Vining made 
the preceding statement. ‘“ Upon this,” says Glanvil: 

“The woman Style seemed appalled and concerned, 
and the justice saying to her you have been an old 
sioner, &c. You deserve little mercy. She replied, 
T have askt God mercy for it. Mr. Hunt askt her 
why then she would continue in such evil courses ? 
She said the devil tempted her, and then began to 
make some confession of his actings with her.” 

Style’s confession is too long to admit of our 
transcribing it in full; but we will extract the more 
remarkable portions of it, and especially those which 
appear to bear on the accusations foregoing. She 
was examined Jan. 26 and 30, and Feb 7, 1664, 
before the same Robert Hunt, Esq. 

“She then confessed, that the devil, about ten 
years since, appeared to her in the shape of a hand- 
some man, and after of a black dog. That he 
pose her money, and that she should live gal- 

ntly, and have the pleasure of the world for twelve 
years, if she would with his blood sign his paper, 
which was to give her soul to him, and observe his 
laws, and that he might suck her blood. . . . 
Upon which he prickt the fourth finger of her right 
hand, between the middle and upper joint (where 
the sign at the examination remained), and with a 
drop or two of her blood, she signed the examination 
with an [O] Upon this the devil gave her sixpence, 
and vanished with the paper. 

“That since he hath appeared to her in the shape 
of a man, and did so on Wednesday seven-night past, 
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but more usually he appears in the likeness of a dog 
or cat, and a fly like a millar, in which last he 
usually sucks in the poll about four in the morning, 
and did so Jan. 27, and that it is usually pain to her 
to be so suckt. ; 

“That when she hath a desire to do harm, she calls 
the spirit by the name of Robin, to whom, when he 
appeareth, she useth these words, O Sathan, give me 
my purpose. She then tells him what she would 
havedone. . «2 2 ee 6 + ee ee 

“That about a month ago, he sppraring: she de- 
sired him to torment one Elizabeth Hill, and to 
thrust thorns into her flesh, which he promised to 
do, and the next time he appeared, he told her that 
he had done it. 

“That a little above a month since, this examinant, 
Alice Duke, Anne Bishop, and Mary Penny, met 
about nine of the clock in the night, on the common, 
near Trister Gate, where they met a man in black 
clothes, with a little band, to whom they did courtesie 
and due observance, and the examinant verily believes 
that this was the devil. At that time Alice Duke 
brought a picture in wax, which was for Elizabeth 
Hill. The man in black took it in his arms, anointed 
its forehead, and said, I baptize thee with this oyl, 
and used some other words. He was godfather, and 
the examinant and Anne Bishop godmothers. They 
called it Elizabeth or Bess. Then the man in black 
and this examinant, Anne Bishop and Alice Duke, 
stuck thorns into several places of the neck, hands, 
wrists, fingers, and other parts of the said picture. 
After which they had wine, cakes, and roast meat (all 
brought by the man in black), which they did eat and 
drink. They danced and were merry, were bodily 
there and in their clothes.” 

The confession then recites the particulars of two 
other transactions of a nature similar to the above ; 
and the following are among its revelations :— 

“She saith, before they are carried to their meet- 
ings, they anoint their foreheads and handwrists 
with an oy! the spirit brings with him (which smells 
raw) and then they are carried in a very short time, 
using these words as they pass, Thout, tout a tout, 
tout, throughout and about. And when they go off 
from their meetings they say Rentum tormentum.” 

The gibberish and other ludicrous circumstances 
included among the phenomena of Witchcraft will 
be remarked upon presently. 

She further declares— 

“That at their first meeting, the man in black bids 
them welcome, and they all make low obeisance to 
him, and he delivers some wax candles like little 
torches, which they give back again at parting. . . 

“That at every meeting, before the spirit vanisheth 
away, he appoints the next meeting, place and time, 
and at his departure there is a foul smell. . 
They eat and drink really when they meet in their 
bodies, dance, and have music. The man in black 
sits at the higher end. He useth some words before 
meat and none after, his voice is audible, but very 
low. At their parting they say ‘A Boy! 
merry meet, merry part” . 2 . 1. ee ee 

“That the reason why she caused Elizabeth Hill to 
be the more tormented was, because her father had 
said she was a witch. . . 


“That some two years ago, she gave ‘two apples to 
Agnes Vining, late wife of Richard Vining, and that 
she had one of the apples from the devil, who then 
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appeared to her, and told her, that apple would do 
Vining’ s wife's business.” ; 

The above confession was made before Mr. Hunt, 
“in the presence of several grave and orthodox 
divines, including Parsons, the rector.” Accord- 
ing to the narrator, it was “free and unforced, with- 
out any torturing or watching, drawn from her by a 
gentle examination, meeting with the convictions of a 
guilty conscience.” 

ith the cqnfession of Elizabeth Style, that of 
Anne Bishop tallies miniutely ; both'in the particu- 
lars above related and others. The case of Christian 
Green is not connected with theirs ; its details, how- 
ever, are very similar ; and one remarkable feature in 
it is the description of the devil’s voice, which she 
represents as very low. This seems a point on which 
witch-stories are singularly accordant. The evidence 
against the “Rampant Hagg,” Margaret Agar, con- 
sists of the depositions of three several witnesses as 
to the illnesses and losses suffered by themselves or 
relations, as they believed, through her means, cor- 
roborated by the confession of two accomplices, 
Catherine and Mary Green. In character and man- 
ner they are merely repetitions of what we have 
already quoted. 

Another very remarkable case in the “Collection 
of Relations,’ contained in Glanvil’s book, is one, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Confessions of certain Scotch Witches, 
taken out of an authentick Copy of their Trial at 
the Assizes held at Paisley in Scotland, Feb. 15, 
1678, touching the bewitching of Sir George 
Maxwel.” 

The first of these confessions is that of one 
Annabil Stuart. It is a commonly received opinion, 
that none were accused of Witchcraft but poor de- 
crepit old women ; this, however, is quite a mistake. 
One of the Somerset witches, in the case above 
quoted, Christian Green, was only thirty-three years 
of age; and this Annabil Stuart was but fourteen. 
This girl confessed that 

“On harvest last, the devil, in the shape of a black 
man, came to her mother’s house, and required the 
declarant to give herself up to him, and that the 
devil promised her that she should not want any- 
thing that was good. Declares that she put 
her hand to the crown of her head and the other to 

the sole of her foot, and did give herself up to the 
devil. Declares, that her spirit’s name was Enippa, 
and that the devil took her by the hand and nipped 
her arm, which continued to be sore for half an 
hour.” 

In this, as in other instances, the instrument of 
mischief to the obnoxious individual, was an image 
or effigy, on which certain operations were practised. 
The declarant stated that 

“«She was present in her mother’s house, when the 
effigies of wax was made; and that it was made to 
represent Sir George Maxwel. Declares that the 
black man, Jannet Mathie, the declarant’s mother 
(whose spirit’s name was Landlady) ; Bessie Weir, 
whose spirit’s name is Sopha; Margaret Craige, 
whose spirit’s name is Rigerum; and Margaret 
Jackson, whose spirit’s name is Locas; were all 
present at the making of the said effigies ; and that 

_ they bound it on a spit, and turned it before the fire ; 
and that it was turned by Bessie Weir, saying, as 
they turned it, ‘Sir George Maxwel, Sir George 
Maxwel.’” 
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On another occasion, her confession states, she 
went to the house of her brother, John Stuart, to 
assist at a similar ceremony; and that when she 
came there 

“She found Bessie Weir, Margery Craige, Margaret 
Jackson, and her brother, John Stuart, and a man 
with black clothes, a blue band, and white handcuffs 
with hogers, and that his feet were cloven. - And 
the declarant sate down by the fire-side with them, 
when they made a picture of clay, in which they 
placed pins in the breast and sides. Declares, that 
the effigies produced are the effigies she saw made. 
Declares that the black man’s name is Ejoall.” 

This declaration is officially attested, and signed, 
Ita est. Robertus Park, Notarius Publicus, §-c.” 
It is corroborated in all its particulars by John 
Stuart, brother of the accused, and by another ac- 
complice, Margaret Jackson. The reason assigned 
by Stuart for this “bewitching of Sir George Max- 
wel” was, that “Bessie Weir had great malice 
against” him, because he “had not entered her hus-- 
band to his harvest service.” 

Upon these confessions follow the depositions of 
three witnesses agrecing with them. Andrew Mar- 
tin, “‘servitour to the Lord of Pollock,” swore to 
being present in the house of Jannet Mathie when 
the waxen image was found with the pins in it, ‘in 
a little hole in the wall at the back of the fire ;”’ and 
also to the fact that his master was taken ill in the 
month of October, that in which the image, accord- 
ing to the confession, was made ; moreover, that, on 
its discovery and the removal of the pins, “ Sir George, 
his pains,” which were felt in the nght and left sides, 
corresponding to the places where the pins were in- 
serted in the figure, “did abate and relent.” Evi- 
dence to the same effect was given by Laurence 
Pollock, Sir George Maxwell's secretary, and by Lu- 
dovick Stuart, of Auchunhead, a visiter at that laird’s 
house ; except, on the part of the latter, as to the 
discovery of the effigy, at which he was not present. 

Whether these confessions were extorted by tor- 
ture or not Glanvil omits to mention ; but, however 
that may have been, the accordance of the testimony 
of the witnesses with them, as to the finding of the 
image, is a singular coincidence. _ So, likewise, is that 
of the confessions themselves, with regard to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the demon ; one of the most re- 
markable of which, because it is a point on which 
such confessions in general seem to agree, was his 
voice, which was described by John Stuart as “hough 
and goustie.” 

In some instances the evidence against witches was 
of such a nature that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to explain it away, except by the supposition of 
downright perjury on the part of the witnesses. 
Among the cases related by Glanvil there is that of 
Jane Brookes, who was condemned and executed at 
Charde Assizes, in March, 1658, for the practice of 
witchcraft on a boy named Richard Jones, son of 
Henry Jones, of Shepton Mallet. 

“The boy,” says the narrator, “at several other 
times was gone on the suddain, and, upon search 
after him, was found in another room as dead, and at 
sometimes strangely hanging above the ground ; his 
hands being flat against a great beam in the top of 
the room, and all his body two or three foot from 
ground. There he hath hung a quarter of an hour 
together, and, being afterwards come to himself, he 
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told those that found him that Jane Brooks had car- 

ried him to that place and held him there. Nine 
eople at a time saw the boy so strangely hanging b: 

De bea y gely hanging by 

In another part of the story it is recorded that a 
woman named Isles, at whose husband's house the 
boy happened to be, followed him into the garden, 

“ And was within two yards of him when she saw 
him rise from the ground before her, and so mounted 
higher and higher till he passed in the air over the 
garden wall, and was carried so above ground more 
than thirty yards, falling at last at one Jordan’s door, 
at Shepton, where he was found as dead for a time; 
but, coming to himself, told Jordan that Jane Brooks 
had taken him up by the arm out of Isles his garden, 
and carried him in the air as related.” 

The relation thus concludes :— 

‘The aforesaid passages were some of them seen 
by us; and the rest, and some other remarkable ones 
not here set down, were, upon the examination of se- 
veral credible witnesses, taken upon oath before us. 
Subscribed, Rob. Hunt, John Cary.” 

To Henry More’s continuation of Glanvil’s ‘“Col- 
lection of Relations” is appended a most singular ac- 
count of the “strange witchcraft’ discovered in the 
village of Mohra, in Sweden, in 1669 and 1670. It 
is an extract from the public register of the Lords 
Commissioners appointed by the King of Sweden 
“to examine the whole business ;” translated “ out 
of High Dutch into English, by Anthony Horneck, 
D.D.” For its wholesale character this alleged 
sorcery is unparalleled in the history of the Black 
Art. Seventy women and fifteen children were con- 
demned and executed. Six-and-thirty young creatures, 
of between nine and sixteen years of age, were forced 
to run the gauntlet, and were, in addition, lashed on 
the hands with rods once a week for a whole year at 
the church door ; and twenty more, still younger, were 
lashed in the same way for three successive Sundays. 
Not only did these poor wretches confess the crimes 
imputed to them, but : 

“The Commissioners found that all of them, ex- 
cept some very little ones, who could not tell all the 
circumstances, did punctually agree in the conféssion 
of particulars.” 

ey declared that they used to go to a gravel-pit 
near a cross-road, and there invoke the devil, saying, 
“* Antecessor, come and carry us to Blockula ;” a 
place which they described as “a delicate large mea- 
dow whereof you can see no end. Upon this the 
fiend appeared, “in a gray coat and red and blew 
stockings: he had a red beard, a high-crowned hat, 
with linnen of divers colours wrapt about it, and long 
garters on his stockings.” 

At Blockula, after divers infernal ceremonies, 

“« They sate down to table. The diet 
they did use to have there was, they said, broth, 
with colworts and bacon in it, oatmeal, bread spread 
with butter, milk, and cheese. ‘ After 
meals they went to dancing, and in the meanwhile 
cursed and swore most dreadfully ; and afterwards 

went to fighting with one another.” 

Their confessions include a vast number of other 
pe some horrible, many ludicrous, and not a 
few particularly disgusting. The service which was 
exacted of them by the devil consisted in doing gene- 
rally all manner of evil, and in particular in inflicting, 
by diabolical acts, injuries on men and beasts. 
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For further details our limits compel us to refer the 
reader to the original document, and to Sir Walter 
Scott’s summary of its contents in the Foreign Quar- 
terly. We will give one more extract, for the sake 
of its horrible pithiness :— 

“On the twenty-fifth of August execution was 
done upon the notoriously guilty, the day being bright 
and glorious, and the sun shining, and some thou- 
sands of people being present at the spectacle.” 

We have thus, if we have succeeded in our endea- 
vour, displayed the kind of grounds on which witch- 
craft was concluded to be a reality. And now comes 
the question, how are such allegations (and there 
are multitudes of them on record) as the above to 
be accounted for ? 

First—are we to regard the evidence as to the 
overt acts of Witchcraft, given on oath against the 
accused, as a mere mass of wilful and deliberate per- 
jury? Barrington, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
computes the numbers of those executed in England 
on this charge at 30,000. Here then were 30,000 
trials by jury terminating in a verdict of guilty. Is 
the tremendous amount of perjury which, on the 
above hypothesis, must thus have been committed, 
reconcileable with our views of human nature? Sup- 
posing it to be so, can we conceive the corre rents 
aggregate of imbecility on the part of the judges an 
juries, which alone can account for its not having 

een detected? Shall we say that the witnesses were 
merely deluded? The same questions, substituting 
madness for perjury, may be demanded, and we can- 
not think it easy to answer them affirmatively. 

Secondly—were the confessions of the accused 
mere absolute falsehoods, known to be such to them- 
selves, and wrung from them by torture, or the dread 
of it? In many instances, doubtless, they were ; 
but torture was not used in every case: nor are ad- 
missions thus extorted necessarily untrue. Besides, 
the congruity of several of them, one with another, is 
to be accounted for. 

In the third place—were they made, as has been 
suggested, from motives of vanity? In a few ex- 
treme instances, perhaps; but to us, considering the 
horrible punishment which they were certain to en- 
tail, it appears that such instances must have been 
few indeed. 

Fourthly—were the circumstances and transactions 
which they recite imaginary—mere hallucinations in 
the ordinary sense of the term? Here again we are 
met by the fact of their frequent mutual accordance. 

Lastly—putting the suppositions of perjury, stu- 
pidity, intimidation, torture, vanity, and insanity to- 
gether, have we in the mass a sufficient number of 
causes to account satisfactorily for the phenomena ? 

Not, we think, for the whole of them; and the 
reason of our opinion is, what we have already no- 
ticed, and again lay especial stress upon—the har- 
mony of numbers of the confessions, not only be- 
tween themselves, but also with the testimony of the 
accusers. 

Is it possible, then, that the conclusion we are 
coming to can be, that Witchcraft was a reality after 
all? Not so; and the following, we submit, are de- 
cisive arguments against it :— 

1. The ludicrous and absurd features which cha- 
racterise the revelations of the witches. This line of 
reasoning has been assailed on the ground of our ig- 
norance respecting the economy and constitution of 
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the Kingdom of Darkness, and the designs, objects, 
and dispositions of its designers and agents. But 
absurdity and ridiculousness appear to us to be the 
inseparable accompaniments of error and falsehood, 
and to have been designed as criteria of them to the 
common mind, to which, for want of adequate know- 
ledge and power of thought, their logical refutation 
would be impossible. Take the following extract 
from the confession of Agnes Sympson, made before 
James the First, in 1590, which, by-the-by, it is said, 
occasioned that monarch’s belief in Witchcraft, and to 
which, probably, we are indebted for his ‘ De- 
monologie”’ :— 

“They danced along the kirkyard; Geilie Duncan 
played to them on a trump; John Fien, muffled, led 
all the rest. ‘ The women made first 
their homage, and then the men. The men were 
turned nine times, widdershins about, and the women 
six times. John Fien blew up the doors and blew in 
the lights, which were like mickle black candles 
sticking round about the pulpit. The devil startit w 
himself in the pulpit, like a mickle black man; an 
every one answered, ‘ Here.’ . The first 
thing he demandit was, if they all kept promise, and 
had been good servants. At his command 
they opened up three graves and took off 
the joints of their fingers, toes, and neise, and parted 
them amongst them,” &c. &c. 

Or the ensuing, from the narrative of the Swedish 
witches, where we read, concerning his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, that 

“Tf he hath a mind to be merry with them, he 
lets them all ride upon spits before him ; takes after- 
wards the spits an beats them black and blue, and 
then laughs at them.” 

Now the instinct which at once prompts us, on 
reading such stuff as this, to exclaim ‘“ Nonsense!” 
we conceive to be a true one. 

2. A more direct argument, as it will, perhaps, be 
considered, than the foregoing, is the fact that the 
multiplication of alleged cases of Witchcraft was every 
where subsequent to the promulgation of edicts and 
the enactment of statutes against it; that their fre- 
quency always bore a proportion to the prevalence of 
belief in it, diminished with its decline, and almost 
wholly disappeared on its extinction. 

3. Another strong argument of like tendency is, 
the number of instances in which we Anow that the 
imputed Witchcraft was a delusion. Instances of this 
kind occur, from time to time, even in the present 
day, among the illiterate vulgar. The true objection 
against marvellous or supernatural occurrences is, not 
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that they are contrary to ext rience, but that expe- 
rience tends to prove their fallacy. 
4. Add to the above considerations, that in nume- 


‘rous, though not in all of the cases of supposed 


Witchcraft, there was much falsehood, ignorance, pre- 
judice, and insanity mixed up,—and, altogether, 
there will surely be sufficient reason for disbelieving 
in its existence. 

To what, then, it will be asked, do we refer those 
extraordinary coincidences, on which we have dwelt 
so emphatically? We will answer in two words—to 
MENTAL CONTAGION. 

The whole history of Witchcraft presentsan analogy 
to that of an infectious disorder ; and here we would 
direct especial attention to what took place at Mohra. 
Here was an absolute multitude of persons, of all 
ages, with their minds possessed of identical ideas, 
all participating in one illusion, This is not like a 
common distemper of the fancy, which varies accord- 
ing to the individual brain which it affects. By the 
term mental contagion, we understand a definite dis- 
ease of the imagination—as uniform in point of its 
manifestations as the plague, small-pox, or other like 
bodily distemper. This, we are aware, is an hypo- 
thesis, Some may consider it a wild one ; but we 
know of none other adequate to account for those 
facts of which we have above presented a sample— 
which are acknowledged matters of history—and 
which, if it be not adopted, will still constitute a pro- 
blem to the psychologist. 

In conclusion, we would inquire whether, although 
the belief in Witchcraft has passed away, there are not 
still phenomena of a kindred nature to it presented 
by the human mind? Not to mention remoter and 
yet late instances in point, what was it that, within 
these last few years, diffused a delusion throughout a 
multitude in the case of the lunatic Thom? And 
what are the marvels, numerously, and, we must ad- 
mit, respectably attested, of Mesmerism? The lat- 
ter are scarcely less extraordinary than those with 
which we have been dealing in these pages: and we 
can hardly wonder, so striking is the resemblance, 
at the parallel which has been drawn between 
them. 

By the foregoing considerations a practical conclu- 
sion of a two-fold nature is suggested to us. First, 
that, in most matters of general and popular belief, 
there is, howsoever alloyed by error, a nucleus of 
truth. Secondly, that our judgment, nay, our Sd 
perceptions, are liable to a perversion, against whic! 
our principal safeguard consists in the recognition of 
its cause. 


Lisra. 





greeted thee, O! many-cen- 
turied and reverend friend, 
with this continually-recurring 
verse? And through years 
of change (years that have 
wrought so little change in 
thee) have we not come to love 
if fi i thee as a dear companion; to 
re MMT SNM ny reckon thee among the “old 
IM ! He familiar faces” weshould grieve 
| iM ; to miss; to invest thee with a 
|) | life and sentiment appertinent 
rather to the moral and the 
inward, than the physical and 
outward world; and to note 
thy varying aspect as minutely 
as lovers watch the changeful 
countenance of those they dote 


te 





Wayfaring tree! what ancient claim A name, methinks, that surely fell 





| Hast thou to that right pleasant name? From poet in some evening dell 
. . . . Wandering with fancies sweet. pon. ? 
ORNING and evening, in the Spring weaves for thy aged limbs a subtle 


hour of prime, and at that uncertain time drapery of vivid green; Summer deepens its 
when twilight’s banner still floats flauntingly hues; and Autumn dyes the woof with russet, 
along the sunless west, and night pushes a gold, and crimson—“ motley, your only wear,” 


slender cohort of dim and distant stars above until the tattered garb falls piecemeal to the 
the purpling uplands in the east—have we not ground, and the cold, keen skies of winter glit- 
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ter above a mighty maze of leafless limbs and 
branches bare. But in all seasons we must 
claim for thee the attributes of majesty and 
beauty, suffering no change with changing ves- 
ture, and knowing no abatement with the di- 
minution of thy commingling leaves. 

Wert thou not a sapling—a slender shoot 
from some chance-scattered acorn, when Eng- 
land’s sod first felt the pressure of a Norman’s 
foot? Did outlawed bowman, as they rustled 
past thee (thou wert a youngling even then) 
mingle with their discourse of reverie approving 
mention of King Rufus’s death? Bia ever 
palmer from the land of Palestine gouch him 
awhile beneath thy spreading arms, and blesq 
the greener garb of England's goil, the softer 
gleam of England’s sky? Wert evey flouted 
by the glistering pennops of the partisans of 
York and Lancaster, while ruddy watch-fires 
shed a lurid light upon thy qutstretched boughs? 
Didst ever witness that brave retinue sweep by, 
which made the progresses of Virgin Bess aye 
showy, glittering spectacles? Wera thy green 
branches riven from thee, what time the “king 
enjoyed his own again,” tq garnish burly 
burghers’ doorways, and atir the spleen of silent 
sour republicans For all of these were thy 
contemporaries, and thou survivor of them all, 

As century after century, in solemn sequence, 
marshalled by memory, glides shadow-like be- 
fore the eye, we seem to recognise a thousand 
stirring episodes and “ quid warld taleg,” linked 
with the history of this myriad-leaved and an- 
tique oak—this green and living temple now 
jubilant with song; and there are aan ip- 
stances” recalled to mind by the Wayfaring 
Tree,” which we would fain record befare they, 
too, become inurned among the partially-remem- 
bered or totally-forgotten things of yesterday. 
We could wish to show there is a jiteral and 
obvious, as well as occult and poetic meaning 
in the often-quoted verse of Wordsworth— 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
ay teach us more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 





Good bye, Kate, dear Kate; let us part at 
the old Wayfaring Tree. We both have causc ta 
love it well; nor will this parting make us love 
it less. Nay, Kate; no tears. Think of my 
prospects, think of the aid which I shall now 
be in a position to render to our mother; think, 
too—— There, there! I thought my bonny 
Kate would smile again.” And the young man 
thrust back a cloud of jetty ringlets from his 
sister’s forehead, and pressed his lips upon its 
smooth expanse, with an carnestness ‘and 
warmth, which seemed to indicate the fervour 
and the fulness of his love. 

“I know these tears are childish, Harry ; 
but I know, too, or at least have read that com- 
merce with the world soon deadens a young 
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man’s heart—effaces the images impressed upon 
it in his earlier years, and fills the mind with 
evil fantasies and feverish desires. Not that I 
distrust you, my brother,” she continued, lay- 
ing her hand upon his shoulder, and lifting up 
her quivering eyes to his, “ but I do fear, I do 
distrust the weakness of our common nature.” 

“A grandame’s tale, Kate; a grandame’s 
tale, and nothing better—fit only for a school- 
bay, and not,” he added, drawing himself up to 
his ful] stature—“ not worthy to be told to 
men.” 

That very gesture—that impressive empha- 
sis—adda some confirmation to its truth and 
yalue, Harry,” rejoined the maiden, in tones of 
mingled arohness and reproach. “ It is a spark 
struck out from smouldering pride, that only 
waits the accession of a little fuel, to kindle it 
into a consuming blage, Devoutly do I hope, 
however, that the event may prove your sister 
Kate no true prophetess.” 

« Amen! my moralizing Kate. Let us not 
cloud our parting with any more such sombre 
sermons. Harry Salter shall be a great man 
yet, and you, my pretty one, and our mother— 
Heaven keep her !—ladies both. And so, an- 
ather kiss, Kate, and then good-bye.” 

And straining his sister in his arms, not with- 
aut mingling a tear or two with hers, the young 
man bade her an affectionate adieu. He loi- 
tered awhile upon the summit of the hill until 
the receding figure of his sister disappeared 
behind an angle of the sloping lane ; then glanc- 
ing hurriedly at the grey ehurch-tower, the 
clustering chimneys and fantastic gables of the 
hall, and the row of poplar trees which grew 
hard by his mother’s cottage, he struck into the 
fields, gained the main-road, and in another 
hour ‘had taken hig seat upon the coach which 
bore him towards 3 

If, at that moment, when the pang of parting 
was mingled with a host of good resolves, both 
tempering his sanguine expectations, the youth- 
ful traveller could have analyzed his feelings, it 
is probable that he would complacently have 
pronounced them unselfish and disinterested in 
the extreme, And for the nonce, the estimate 
would not have heen erranegqus. Yet, it must 
nat he concealed, that in general there was a 
strong tincture of aclfishness, and a strong de- 
sire for sclf-aggrandigement interwoven with 
the better principles of his nature; nor was the 
new sphere of life into which he was about to 
be inducted, one precisely calculated either to 
conceal or to obliterate these blemishes upon 
his character. z 

His father had been master of the village- 
school, and, dying, bequeathed two children to 
the care, and a very slender pittance for the 
maintenance of, his widow. Of these two 
children, Ilenry was the elder, having just at- 
tained to his majority ; while his sister was his 
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junior by four years. The interest of family 
connection had procured for him a situation in 
the only banking-house in , and thither 
we have already seen him on the road. 

Of his subsequent career brief mention may 
suffice. Habits of unwearied application and 
industry, combined with much self-taught and 
practical knowledge of the minutiz of his bu- 
siness, contributed materially to aid the advance- 
ment of his prospects, and to push his fortune 
to a height, which even he, sanguine and ambi- 
tious as he was, had never dreamed of reaching 
half so rapidly. His letters home were brief 
and business-like. Distance and increasing du- 
ties prevented him, he said, from paying them 
a visit, and moderate remittances were enclosed 
as substitutes, occasionally accompanied by the 
gratuitous tender of much sound worldly ad- 
vice. Of the latter, more especially, there was 
a hberal donation when Kate intimated her in- 
tended marriage to a fellow-villager, the bailiff 
of an absentee esquire. Something like dissi- 
dence, too, was hinted on the brother’s part, 
which failed, however, in shaking the already 
settled purpose of his sister, who became the 
wife of Edmund Sible in the very week in which 
Henry Salter became the son-in-law and part- 
ner of the wealthy banker, his old employer. 








Twelve years had elapsed since the date of 
the parting previously described, when, towards 
the close of an autumnal day, a carriage halted 
at the foot of the Wayfaring Tree, and a man of 
gentlemanly exterior and prepossessing mien 
alighting from it, directed the postillion to pro- 
ceed leisurely towards the “ Royal Oak,” at the 
same time indicating with his cane its position 
in the village, which lay bosomed in the trees 
below. As the carriage disappeared, the 
stranger, folding his arms, stood with the im- 
moveability of a statue upon the green ring of 
turf which environed the aged tree; while his 
eyes wandered excursively, and with an interest 
that was evidently heightened by mental asso- 
ciations, over the valley which lay in gathering 
shade and deep tranquillity beneath. The sun, 
dipping behind a clump of trees upon a western 
eminence, yet glowed in fiery broken fragments 
between their black and interlacing stems. A 
pile of glittering clouds, some purple and mas- 
sive, shaped like islands floating on a pearly 
sea ; others crimson and plumed, like the pinions 
of an oriental bird; and others lambent and 
wreathing as a wind-fed flame, embossed the 
heavens above. Here and there a misty exha- 
lation wound upwards from between dark masses 
of luxuriant foliage, and seemed to indicate the 
presence of a rivulet in the sward below. 
White gables gleamed spectrally through leafy 
orchard trees, and where the grey church-tower 
rose up, the hovering smoke from neighbouring 
cottages hung like a vapoury crown around 
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the antique pile. There was that, both in the 
hour and prospect, which might almost have 
“created a soul under the ribs of death ;” and 
the absorbed and motionless aspect of the 
stranger acknowledged to the full the influences 
of the season and the scene. 

“ Another half-hour so consumed,” at length 
exclaimed the stranger, “would absolutely 
transform me to a boy again. I suppose all 
men have their weak moments, and this is 
mine. But who have we here? Kate, as I 
live, and that respectable clodhop is my brother- 
in-law, and her husband, I presume. Umph !” 
And the banker (since it will be readily sur- 
mised that it vs he), slowly advanced towards 
the individuals, whose approaching footsteps 
had so abruptly put an end to his soliloquy. 
Though unexpected, their interview elicited but 
a moderate display of cordiality. Upon the 
part of Katharine Sible, there was a continual 
struggle between her old affection for her 
brother, and a certain sense of deference ex- 
torted by the consciousness of his superior 
wealth and elevated station. The deportment 
of her husband was respectful, but  self- 
possessed, while his greeting was acknowledged 
by the banker with a stiff and ceremonious 
condescension. 

When the inquiries of the latter, with re- 
ference to his mother’s health and welfare, had 
been answered, and minor questions satisfied, 
he claimed his sister’s private ear upon a matter 
of particular importance, on which, indeed, his 
present visit hinged; and, taking her aside, en- 
gaged with her in close and earnest conversa- 
tion. 

As their colloquy continued, there was a de- 
gree of warmth and even of asperity infused 
into it, which plainly intimated that the turn it 
had assumed was as distasteful as unexpected 
to the sister. 

During the preceding week, Kate had writ- 
ten to her brother, soliciting a somewhat heavy 
loan, in order to enable her husband to enter 
upon the occupancy of a farm then vacant, 
Unwilling, from a variety of motives, to con- 
cede to the request, and equally unwilling to 
decidedly refuse it, the banker had resolved 
upon a personal interview as the most fitting 
medium, through which to communicate his 
disinclination, to grant the favour sought. 

Accordingly, with much prolixity and need- 
less verbiage, he urged upon his sister, as his 
reasons for refusal, the scarcity of money, his 
inability to withdraw any portion of his floating 
capital from the channels in which it was em- 
ployed, and last, though certainly not least, the 
disinclination which he felt to advance so con- 
siderable a sum upon mere personal sccurity. 
It is scarcely necessary to intimate that the 
two former were mere fictitious obstacles, the 
whole pith of his objections being concentrated 
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in the latter. Kate remonstrated, mildly at 
first, then angrily, then grew indignant, re- 
proached him bitterly, and the conversation 
eventuated in a serious rupture. 

The following morning, Mr. Salter took his 
departure from the village, poorer in self- 
respect, poorer in the affection of his kindred. 
Before the advent of another year, Katharine 
Sible and her husband were located in the 
Red-hill farm, not, however, through the in- 
strumentality of the banker, but by the friendly 
and munificent assistance of the bailifi’s late 
employer. 





Twelve more eventful years have flown, and 
a man still in the prime of life, clad in a plain 
and unobtrusive garb, accompanied by a grace- 
ful girl of seventeen, with a countenance re- 
markable for its mirthful sweet expression, pause 
in their ramble, and seat themselves upon a 
bench erected round the trunk of the old Way- 
faring Tree. The relationship which subsisted 
between them cannot be that of parent and 
child, for he himself is childless, but their affi- 
nity is evidently close. Some minutes they 
spend in silent admiration of the scene, and 
then the elder thus addresses his companion:— 

“While we tarry for a space beneath the 
shadow of our sheltering friend, you shall 
hear the narrative, Kate, which I have often 
promised you.” 

“A kind thought, uncle, and I will promise 
you, in return, that you shall find ‘fit audience 
though few ;’” archly rejoined the maiden. 

“Your mother may have told you how, at 
this tree, we parted first, and how at this tree 
we met again. Youmust have heard, too, how 
my avarice and selfishness laid a temporary ban 
upon the prospects of your parents, and—as my 
conscience whispers me—a heavier ban upon my 
own. Not avarice alone but pride impelled me 
to refuse. I had become the associate of men 
of wealth and title, and I felt a species of con- 
tempt (you may well frown, Kate) for the alli- 
ance which your mother had, contrary to my 
suggestions, formed ; I was unwilling, therefore, 
to give my new relation further prominence in 
the world. Often and often, in after years, has 
that refusal to perform an act of kindness—nay 
of positive duty—sat heavily upon my heart, 
retributively followed, as it was, by the death 
of her, through whom the wealth so prized ori- 
ginally became my own. Three years alone 
elapsed between my second parting from your 
mother, and my wite’s decease. As yet, Kate, 
there are trials which you have never known, 
and this is of them. Another and another 
followed it. My patron and _ benefactor, 
and indeed my second father, drooped from the 
moment of his daughter’s death, and followed 
her within a ycar or something less. He was a 
man of large and liberal heart—his mind more 
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comprehensive and expanded than that of most 
mere money-changers ; and gratitude, affection, 
reverence—all these I owed and freely rendered 
him. In his last hours I was unceasingly beside 
his bed, and closed his dying eyes. And when 
from that dim room I issued out once more 
into the glare of day and noisy haunts of men, 
I found I had emerged from it an altered, and, 
I hope, a wiser man. 


Hackney'd in business, wearied at the oar 

Which thousands, once fast chain'd to, quit no more, 
But which when life at ebb runs weak and low, 

All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego,— 


I relinquished those active occupations which 
my circumstances no longer rendered it impe- 
rative on my part to follow up, and with my 
mind’s eye filled with pictures of the green 
valley and secluded village in which my earlier 
years were spent, I determined once more to 
make my home where I had first drawn breath. 
Without equipage, without attendants, in hum- 
ble garb and altered mien, I appeared upon the 
threshold of your father’s house. It was my 
whim to represent mysclf a beggared bankrupt, 
friendless and penniless. The artifice was 
perfectly successful, attended only by a far 
different result than what I could have relied 
upon. Your parents both received the osten- 
sible outcast with a welcome by him most un- 
merited. The evil he had done was recom- 
pensed by good, and thrifty competence was 
lavish of the liberality which niggardly wealth 
had avariciously withheld. You know the rest, 
Kate. It is a history pregnant with profitable 
matter for reflection: do not forget it, dear.” 

“ And what may the moral be which you would 
deduce from it, uncle, since I have heard 
you say that every history has its moral?” 
inquired the niece. 

“Tt is this,” he rejoined, drawing a small 
volume from his pocket, and folding back a 
page that had been doubled down, “ Read it, 
Kate.” 

And the maiden, with a musical emphasis, 
read the following lines :— 

If Thon be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stranger! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 

Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness! that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful ever. O be wieer, Thou ! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 

The maiden closed the book, and both arose. 

“A beautiful and simple truth,” she ob- 
served, as they retraced their steps; ‘I shall 
never fail to think of it, and think of you, as 
often as I pass the old Wayfaring Tree.” 

James Situ. 


THE BIRTH OF VENUS. 


BY AGNOSTOS, 


Time—Evening. 


Papuos. 
Voluptuous City! lovely Paphos hail ! 
From forth thy altars perfume fills the gale ; 
The sweet returning hours gently bring 
Soft Even on their rosy-tinctured wing, 
Infusing in the air their vermeil dye, 
Which tints with blushes the ethereal sky. 
Pheebus still lingers with his fiery train, 
Loath to depart, unable to remain ; 
And, to increase the beauty of the hour, 
Casts o’er the whole his mellow’d golden shower. 
Hark to the music of light Zephyr’s wings, 
As o’er the isle his perfum’d breath he brings ; 
List to the notes of his aérial train— 
Sweet, though invisible, from whence the strain. 
The rolling Ocean now has calmed his roar, 
And gently swells upon the Papuan shore ; 
The evening tints, reflected as he lies, 
Now blue, now gold, as change the changing skies ; 
Anon a restless wavelet rears its crest, 
Despite the calm repose of all the rest, 
Ambitious for a frothy crown, and then 
Flows as before, and all is calm again. 
The fading cadence of the Cyprian strain 
Is gently wafted o’er the deep blue main ; 
But ere the less’ning tones in distance die, 
Again from Paphos swells the harmony ; 
And thus continuous through eventide, 
Those notes now swell the breeze, now soft subside. 
The gods sure contemplate some rare event, 
Or to outvie themselves, these gifts have sent. 
Seek, midst the choicest beauties of the earth, 
A fairer spot for an immortal birth— 
A place where more of loveliness is found, 
To scent the air, or brightly jan the ground. 
And vain the search !—e’en the Hesperides 
Exhale not richer perfume to the breeze— 
Boast not a fairer scene, a lovelier clime, 
Or feel so lightly the destroyer, Time ; 
For though his spoiling mission bids him here, 
He owns its beauties, and must necds forbear. 
Here Flora lives ; her iris-coloured train 
In clust’ring beauties scattered to the main. 
Close to the water’s verge the myrtle blows 
In kindred sweetness with the scent-breathed rose ; 
The blue-eyed violet its bashful head 
Hides in th’ embraces of its leafy bed ; 
The hyacinth, though Zephyr caused his death,* 
Sighs forth a perfume to the west-wind’s breath ; 
And Flora-loving wind, that sigh must tell 
How by thy aid fair Hyacinthus fell ; 
E’en to this day, at even’s balmy hour, 
A grief-sent tear-drop trembles on this flower ; 





* While Apollo and Hyacinthus were playing at quoits, 
Zephyrus blew the iron instrument in a wrong direction an 


Hyacinthus was killed by its striking him. He was changed 
by Terra into the flower which bears his name. 


From forth his leafy bells a sorrowing sigh 
Is whispered to his kindred flow’rets ak 
In less’ning flights the meek-eyed am’rous dove 
Sinks to the wood, her peaceful home of love. 
The bold lycostomus, in sportive play, 

Gilds with his fin the momentary spray ; 

And, but for this, the ocean calmly flows 

In peaceful, undisturbed, and rare repose. 
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But not long thus ; the waters, erst so calm, 

In rising bubbles now dissolve the charmy 
And half appearing forms with azure wing 
O’er the sea’s bosom now are hovering. 

While from the snowy and the fresh made surge 
The whiter necks of Nereides emerge, 

And holding converse with the magic train, 
Dive with a message, then return again. 

The stealthy hours in their noiseless flight, 
The shadows lengthen, but a deep’ ning light 
Falls o’er the scene : unlike the morning ray 
Which, with its rosy smile, bids night away ; 
Unlike the splendour of the molten sun 

Which turns to gold all that he shines upon ; 
Unlike the hour it is—soft eventide, 

When hushed by phantom beauties winds subside ; 
Unlike the hues of e’en a Cyprian night— 

So strangely beautiful the new born light. 

A choral strain from out the depths below, 
Sends the glad waters with melodious flow ; 
The forms, erst indistinct, now plain appear, 
Boss. strange from unsubstantial air ; 

And their fresh wreaths by loving Flora lent 
Prove them the zephyrs on some mission sent. 
And thus it is—from out the waters’ womb 
They bear a Goddess from her parent foam, 
Which gradually subsides, and then is seen 
Of heaven, of earth, of sea, of air,—the queen ; 
For all around, below, and all above, 

Own Venus as their queen—for Queen of Love. 
Sweetly bewilder’d, as awoke from sleep 

To blushing life, she rises from the deep, 

Half shrinking as she feels the breathing air 
Fan her soft limbs to dry the waters there ; 
One hand she passes ’cross her lovely brow, 
O’er which in wat’ry folds her tresses flow, 
And on her shoulder, magically fair, 

Gathers the dripping clusters of her hair ; 

But still she blushes, still her shrinking form 
Appears relapsing to her wat’ry home. 

But zephyrs now their gentle arms entwine, 
And bear the Goddess o’er the azure brine— 
They bear her to the spot I named before, 
The loveliest on the lovely Cyprian shore ; 
The seasons meet her on this sweetful land, 
Persuasion crowns her on this Paphian strand ; 
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The air is teeming with the noise of wings, 

Of forms aérial with their offerings ; 

The Nereides from forth their pearly cells 
Enchant the waters with their coral shells ; 
And all above, below, and all on earth, 

Pour sounds of welcome at the glad’ning birth. 
But fate decrees not that she here remain, . 
O’er Heaven’s glories she is doomed to reign, 
And thus the zephyrs through the limpid air 
Their lovely burden to Olympus bear. 


Tue APorHEosis. 
The Gods from out Olympus’ heights had seen 
The Paphian waves yield forth the Paphian Queen ; 
They ’d marked her borne upon the lovely land, 
They ’d seen her limbs to rosy colour fanned. 
And now they view the west winds gently rise 
And bear her fresh born beauties on the skies. 
And though immortal, this they wond’ring see, 
For e’en immortals read not destiny ; 
And thus the Gods in waiting Synod view 
Her trackless passage through the liquid blue.— 
Beauty hath power o’er the human soul, 
And bends man’s nature to the sweet control ; 
Its magic influence will often gain 
What strength of mind or arms could ne’er obtain. 
The heart refined adores from sympathy, 
The vulgar are subdued they know not why ; 
And Beauty’s powers to deities extend— 
Immortal Gods beneath the influence bend. 
Thus the effect when now those winged youths bear 
Their charge amidst the Gods and leave her there ; 
So magically lovely does she seem, 
They think the wholesome nectar-given dream ; 
While she with shrinking and a timid mien, 
And equal wonderment, beholds the scene ; 
But now Apollo, from his sapphrine throne, 
With silver bow, and sunny-tinted zone, 
Advances from the rest. He, lustrous god, 
The purport of this coming understood ; 
For power to him by Jupiter was given 
To read futurity in earth and heaven ; 
And thence the god his graceful figure bends, 
His harmony-producing hand he tends ; 
And, thus exampled, all the gods draw round— 
Each bids a welcome, while the gladsome sound 
Of voices from immortals sweep the sky 
In praises of the bright nativity. 
Some flowrets bring, of soft, celestial hue— 
With amaranths the gold-edged clouds they strew ; 
Those nectar bear; the choicest perfume these, + 
Exhaled from out the rich Hesperides ; 
Some fan her with ambrosia-scented wing ; 
Some o’er her riv’ling limbs ambrosia fling ; 
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Others attend with soft, officious care, 

And twine the tresses of her auburn hair. 

A fleecy garment o’er her form is laid— 

The texture from the finest clouds is made. 
Mars, more obsequious than the rest, 

Casts o’er her lovely limbs the envied vest, 
And, quite by accident, his martial chest 
Against her iv’ry shoulder gently ’s prest : 

Not half so fatal wounds from his own dart 

As those that pressure made upon his heart.* 
Apollo now his lyre harmonious takes, 

And through the aira melody awakes ; 

His father he invokes to bless their Queen, 
And add his presence, to complete the scene: 
And never did his lyre resound in vain— 
Never for nought did he produce the strain— 
And now those notes through all the heavens rise, 
And reach the monarch in remotest skies ; 

For stern, secluded, midst a cloudy zone, 
Removed to farthest heights, Jove sits alone. 
Screened from the gods below by dense-made air, 
Silent in contemplation sits he there ; 
Sublimest thoughts athwart his mighty soul 
Bind past and future in their vast control ; 
Immutable decrees from forth his mind 

Pass to the earth, to bless or curse mankind. 
Upon the fate of future worlds he dwells, 
When on the air that sound of music swells ; 
The pealing notes fall gently at his feet, 

And, with their praying melody, entreat 

His presence midst the conclaved gods below ; 
And, smiling as the notes continuous flow, 
Descends to where the strain—refulgence now, 
In place of deep abstraction, on his brow ; 
Ant soon as he, the heavenly monarch ’s seen, 
Hlis erst dread visage changed to looks serene, 
All the glad gods their arms in one entwine, 
And centre Cypria in the band divine. 

Reposed amidst the lovely arm-made zone, 
They bear her to the foot of Jove’s bright throne ; 
A sign he gives, which Hebe quick obeys—- 

A nectar goblet by his side she lays ; 

With ’suasive glance, the rhetoric of soul, 

He breathes divinity upon the bowl ; 

The rim he places near her willing lips, 
Unconscious of the gift she sweetly sips, 

And then—oh, joy !—gives back the brightest smile ; 
It was her first, and lit the air awhile: 

Rejoice, ye skies—rejoice, ye vaulted heaven, 
Immortal life to Venus has been given! 





* Need the reader be reminded of his luckless exposure 
amongst the gods in his amours with Venus? 


ELFINA; A FAIRY FANCY, IN VARIOUS FLIGHTS. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


(Concluded from page 168.) 


LETTER VII. 

Again keg months have passed ; and the darkness 
of your mood has deepened. I cannot bear, Fritz, to 
lose you thus. Come to me—come to us—for I 
am now the happy husband of my beautiful Amina ; 
and I can welcome you to a home of peace and 
love. Come, and forget your gloom; or rather, 
eome, and looking upon us, and seeing how much 
happiness may dwell on earth, learn to bear it 
better. Our cottage stands beside a sunny stream, 
whose gentle waters glide onward to the ocean, as our 
days speed towards eternity; slowly and sweetly. 
Roses are bright in our little garden; and the wind 
lingers lovingly in the clematis that dresses our 
modest casements. We have bees and birds too— 
the first for our refection, and the last to cheer us 
with their gushing song. But, believe me Fritz, that 
the carol of Amina is far sweeter! Come, and she 
shall sing to you; and with her'star-like eyes and 
gentle smile, beguile you of your sadness. Then we 
have books; and my fair young bride laughs at the 
earnestness with which I linger on their pages ; and in 
her innocent and happy playfulness, turns my study 
into sport. But your volumes shall be sacred, Fritz ; 
and your solitude, when you desire it, uninvaded. 
Amina shall respect both. Shall, I say; for my 
wish is ever as a law to her; and you will feel our 
quiet joy the deeper when you leave the tomes that 
have thralled you throughout the day, to join our 
social meal at sunset, among the leaves and blossoms 
of our little garden. Come—we await you! 


Horrman. 
LETTER VIII. 

Was it not enough that the curse of self-reproach 
was on me—that, branded like a second Cain, I 
walked the world, defying and defied ; hating myself, 
and weary of my kind; but must you, Hoffman, 
bid the gaping wound burst out afresh, and teach me 
a new bitterness? You are then married! And 
our Amina is beautiful, and fond, and gentle; 
nowing no will but yours—no law save that which 
pave out of your pleasure. You have bees, and 
irds, and flowers, and pretty sports, and books— 
such as we used to read together before the iron had 
entered into my heart, and I had learned, too late, 
to know myself. And you ask me to go to you; to 
look upon the Eden from which I have been thrust 
out! Hoffman, I can forgive you. Nay, more—I 
know that in every way you have triumphed; that 
your Amina forsook a home of luxury to share your 
precarious fortunes; that she spurned, for your sake, 
a suitor who could have bought up your whole race 
with gold; and that she braved the world’s frown 
to be your wife. I know all this; and you ask me 
to go and look upon it. But, again I say, I for- 

give you; for you knew not what you asked. 
Should: you desire to learn aught of my future 
fortunes, I may tell you here, that, abandoning for 
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ever the vain pursuits in which I once delighted, and 
easting alike science and philosophy to the winds, 
with all the idle dreams that they engendered, I 
am about to embark for the New World; and amid 
its primeval forests, and desert wastes, to forget the 
hopes and visions of my early youth. 
To your untiring friendship I commit my memory. 
I ask you not to cherish it, but to be merciful in 
be condemnation. The scorn and hatred of your 
eautiful Amina, I shall draw down upon myself; 
but I am too wretched even to heed it. I cannot 
enter into a detail of the history of my two last years 
of life; you will glean it from the papers which I 
subjoin. They are the last memorial of the unhappy 
Fritz. 


(Upon a strip of parchment, enclosing an inner 
roll of MSS., were these words, in the handwriting 
of Hoffman :—< Correspondence of the unfortunate 
Fritz with the fairy Elfina.’” They were carefully 
arranged, and are given to the reader in the precise 
order in which they were discovered. ] 


LETTER I. 

You tell me that my wild wish can be accomplished, 
and that I may indeed clasp you to my heart in the 
sweet proportions of an earthly maiden. You, beau- 
tiful Elfina! Can it be that charms like yours may 
indeed widen to mortal dimensions, and yet continue 
to be perfect as they are now? Qh! in pity as- 
sure me again and again of this delicious fact ; for I 
feel that, loving you as I do, I am jealous even of the 
slightest change. And will you in truth one day be 
all my own? Can it be that, from the moon’s rise 
until its set, I may look on you, listen to you, and 
love you, as though you were one of my own race, 
distinct only through the might of your individual 
and surpassing loveliness? Still do I repeat the 
question to my doubting heart—still do I murmur to 
myself every hour, nay, every instant, ‘Can it in- 
deed be?”’ But you have assured me that it shall 
be so; and I will hug the dear—the exquisite belief. 

Elfina, do you remember our first meeting—when 
my rude mortal breath awoke you from a deep sleep 
in the bosom of a rose, where the soft leaves were 
folded above you and about you, as though ena- 
moured of the fair creature whom they encircled? 
To me that meeting was rife with destiny. Scarcely 
could I see you, yet I felt the influence of your pre- 
sence through all my being. 

From that hour I shunned the converse of my 
fellow-men ; and idlers pointed the finger of scorn, 
or the look of fear, at me, as I passed along. I 
courted solitude, for all that was beautiful in nature 
recalled your glorious image ; and I loved the night, 
for in its silver silence I could think of you. Iam 
accused of communion with foul and unholy spirits, 
because I am garrulous in my isolation, and love 
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better the dark season than the hours of light. I 
tell them not, beautiful Elfina, that the spirit to 
whom I bow, a willing captive, is one of radiance and 
love. Did I even seek to show my secret, the nar- 
row-sighted mortals by whom I am surrounded would 
mock at me, and flout me. How could they com- 
prehend a mystery so exquisite? 

For eight-and-forty long and tedious hours, m 
beautiful beloved, I have not looked upon you. Suc 
was your stern and uncompromising will. Enough, 
however, that you smiled as you banished me, and 
promised that, the stipulated period over, we should 
meet again. I obey—for even obedience is blessed- 
ness when it is thus coupled with hope. 

Elfina, you know not the devotedness of mortal 
love. I will teach you the charming lesson: only be 
mine; and I care not by what sufferings, by what 
sacrifices, I may be called upon to secure your affec- 
tion—your undivided, unalterable, unalienable affec- 
tion. 

My life has been one of feeling and impulse—an 
existence rather of thought than of action. I have 
ever stood aloof from the world’s crowd. I have 
striven for higher enjoyments than the sordid ones 
of earth. The lovely of my race have been beside 
me and about me, and I have smiled, unmoved, at 
all their blandishments. I have made for myself com- 
pomncsisy with the forests, and with the mountain- 

fastnesses; but until I beheld you my craving heart was 

void. I worshipped Night, in her high and solemn 
majesty, and she received my worship. She did 
more—she answered it; for did I not, as the pure 
moon-ray streamed on a wilding flower, behold your 
fairy form enshrined amid its leaves, and recognise at 
once the embodiment of the sweet visions on which I 
had dwelt so long? 

Elfina ! what is the mystery at which you glance? 
What is the fearful sacrifice we both must make in 
order to secure that outward change in your all but 
perfect beauty, which must bind you still closer to 
a heart, and make my devotion more deep and tan- 
gible? Ask nothing of me that involves the cessa- 
tion of our constant intercourse; to that alone, I 
cannot, and will not consent. Write to me; tell me at 
once your secret. I must see you to-night, listen to 
your sweet voice, and then bear away with me, to my 
solitary home, the flower in which you may have 
slumbered out the day, to be my mute companion 
until I again look upon your loveliness. 

Alas! Elfina, you cannot understand my feelings : 
you—a creature of the moonbeams, a child of peace 
and brightness. Become, then, like myself, a being 
vulnerable to hopes and fears, to doubt and trans- 
port ; become, in short, as mortal as is compatible 
with your purity and beauty; for thus only can you 
satisfy the exacting worship of my human love! 


LETTER II. 

Mortal! thou art as wayward as a summer wind ; 
now breathing among blossoms, almost as fragrant 
as the flowers over which it flies; now heavin, 
quickly and convulsively the leaves of the forest- 
trees, and filling the sky with voices. How I trem- 
ble under my perfumed canopy—for I am writing 
from beneath the wide-spread beautics of a hedge- 
rose—as I remember that I have dared to love thee ! 
I—a creature whom thou could'st crush like an in- 
sect; and whom thy fellow-men pass on the way- 
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side, and see not. By what mysterious influence 
were thine own eyelids uplifted, that thou should’st 
discover me in my retreat? I dare not seek to search 
out thy secret. 

I was once threatened by the mighty chieftain of 
a hostile tribe—at war with our warrior-king, the 
doughty Oberon—that in my second year a fearful 
peril should menace me, from which I should not 
even seek to fly ; but whose baneful approach should 
seem to me in my blindness as a blessing. Behold, 
mortal, my second year is come ; and never yet hath 
a cloud passed over the moon when I have bent be- 
fore her; and yet—thy love cannot surely be the 

eril; or if it be, then welcome peril for thy sake. 
ove me, trust me, cherish me, and I defy all evil! 

Mortal! I callthee by no other name, for that one 
is pleasant to me for thy sake; and there is, me- 
thinks, a music in it which I never recognised till 
now, Mortal, we had a gala yesternight ; but for 
me 4 was no revel, for thou wert not there. Titania 
wooed me to her with soft smiles, and even bade me 
sit upon the hem of the happy rose-leaf which had 
been spread as her own regal couch. Need I tell 
thee that I obeyed? And while the Court feasted 
and danced ; and vows as light as gossamer were 
breathed into willing ears, and happy self-deceived 
and self-deceiving elves blushed as they listened; I 
sat apart with the foyal dame, engaged in quiet con- 
verse. The night, as thou knowest, was sultry ; and 
thus I fanned her gently with the down from a 
ring-dove’s breast ; but ever as the light air lifted 
the sunny ringlets on her brow, she grew only the 
more sad and thoughtful. At length, she spoke, 
slowly, whisperingly, like one who dreads an eaves- 
dropper beneath every blade of grass; and a shadow 
fell over her radiant eyes, which have so long racked 
the brains of our court-poets for apt and graceful 
similes ; and a cloud gathered on her brow, even en- 
circled as it was by its diadem of fire-flies. 

I know not why she selected me for so much 
honour; for, as I told thee in our last interview, al- 
though nobly born, I have but newly joined the royal 
household, and had hitherto only waited at a dis- 
tance; yet how softly, how almost tenderly she spoke. 
Not of the revellers, who sported on the green sward 
beneath our eyes ; not of the distant and hostile 
tribes, who are even now vexing the land with broils, 
and threatening the great Oberon himself with vio- 
lence; neither spoke she of the last court mode; 
nor of the last court scandal (though here at least 
she had scarce lacked a subject) ; but she talked of 
mortals ; of their mighty stature, their fearful beauty, 
and their majestic bearing ; and then she laughed in 
her pride of heart, as she alone can laugh, at their 
idle cares and strifes; their restless, grasping ava- 
rice; their uncompromising, hateful selfishness. 

Thinkest thou that I listened unmoved to her 
wordy scom? Oh, no; thou knowest that I could 
not; and yet I dared not speak a sentence in their 
defence ; so I pleased myself with the conviction that 
no race which numbered thee among its members 
could ever need defence from fairy lips. She told 
me a long tale of two who had loved each other from 
infancy to manhood ; who had sworn eternal friend- 
ship; but who stood at length hand to hand, and 
breast to breast, and smote each at the other, for 
the possession of a tract of land, from which we, 
heedless of human passion, pluck herbs and flowers 
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at our leisure, and over which we gambol at our ease, 
veckless of human sway. 

Can such things really be in the world in which 
thou dwellest? Oh, surely not. Royal ears are 
ever liable to deluding falsehood ; and could’st thou 
cast away the oii earthly properties of thy nature, 
and understand the greatness of King Oberon’s con- 
sort, thou would’st at once acknowledge that she can 
scarce expect to hear the truth. 

Mortal! I reverenced her as she talked thus, but 
I did not love her. How could I? She was teach- 
ing me that there was evil in thy world, as well as in 
ours: that world, which, judging of it only by th’ 
self, I believed to be all perfect! I knew that wit! 
us there were jealousies, and heartburnings, and en- 
vies—nay even treason, and disgrace, and shame; 
but I remembered how mighty were the objects for 
which our race had to contend, and thus I fancied 
that such evils dwelt with us only. I could pot 
think that creatures who were confined to one @le- 
ment, and even that the grosser of the four, would 
contaminate it with broils. With us, as thou know- 
est, it is far otherwise; we ride the air, we walk the 
earth, we skim along the water, we sport with the 
fire unharmed ; and thus thou canst not wonder that 
higher and nobler interests than those of men should 
sometimes deepen into strife. 

Dost thou reproach me that we have not met as 
usual? Hadst thou not promised me to submit to 
what I assured thee was inevitable? Did I not tell 
thee that it was for thine own dear sake I was about, 
for a while, to forego thy presence? Thou canst not 
love as I do, or thou would’st not doubt. Perhaps it 
is.not in thy nature to cast aside all other feelings 
for that one; and yet I will not think so, for the 
thought saddens me. Even yesterday, at noon, as I 
strove to: sleep and dream of thee, strange fancies 
grew upon me, and I too had my doubts; but I 
chased them from my pillow, for I felt that I wronged 
thee by their indulgence. Think not, however, that 
they left me lightly ; alas! I had made my couch in 
a harebell, and when the moon had risen, and the 
stars shone out, some of my sisters roused me from 
my deep and sudden sleep; and as I came forth, 
they mocked me that I had chosen a withered 
flower for my place of rest. I held my peace and 
bore the taunt with meekness ; for I discovered that, 
for the first time, the fever of my brow had blighted 
the sweet blossom which had pillowed me upon its 
breast ! 
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Mortal! thou doubtest that I can love like thee. 
Ah, doubt no longer. As the night-flowers look up- 
ward to the stars, until they themselves imbibe a 
portion of the brightness upon which they gaze— 
even thus doth my heart turn towards thine image, 
until, by the mere power of thought, I seem at times 
to have become a portion of thyself. Thou hast 
said that to know me wholly thine, thou would’st 
make any sacrifice, undergo any suffering, and I 
thank thee (how deeply!) for these pleasant words ; 
but there needs not either sacrifice or suffering from 
thee. Had it been otherwise, I love thee too utterl 
not to have fled at once far beyond thy pursuit. 
would deserve as well as win thee. My heart bounds 
lightly in my breast as I tell thee that my love can- 
not work thee wrong. Oh! if it had such baneful 
power, could I still call it love? Thou hast repined 
that I am immortal; grieve no more; for thy sake 
I will renounce my immortality, and become even as 
thou art. 

Thou would’st assure thyself that in casting off 
my etherial nature to adopt thy grosser one, I shall 
not lose the beauty which hath won thee. How shall 
I answer this? Must I not give back to the moon, 
from whence I drew it, the silver light that glimmers 
on my long hair? Alas, yes! And the wild lustre 
that ces in my eyes, and which I, like the night- 
flowers, have borrowed from the stars, I must also 
render up. But thou wilt not heed this? Nay, 
thou shalt scarce be conscious of the change; for I 
will wreathe my hair with wild flowers, and thy gaze 
will linger over their beauty ; and for mine eyes, will 
not the light of love be dearer far to thee than all the 
glory of a summer sky? Assure me only of this, 
—that when I have flung from me all ties save those 
which thou hast wreathed about my heart—when I 
am a strange wanderer in thy wondrous and busy 
world—thou wilt know no change ; thou wilt not 
abandon me, to follow some newer love; and I am 
thine. The sacrifice shall be made. Sacrifice, did I 
call it? Mortal! I wronged us both. How can 
aught be esteemed a sacrifice which buys a heart like 
thine? Only swear, by the buds and blossoms of 
thy measureless world—by the sunlight of thy burn- 
ing skies—by the majesty of thine own beauty—b: 
thyself, swear that while the mortal life, for which 
put off immortality, shall last, thou wilt be mine; 
and then! then, in the triumph of my _ spirit, 
in the trust of my affection, I will tell thee 
ALL! 


FLIGHT THE THIRD. 


LETTER III. 

Elfina, you sport with my suspense. You make a 
mock of my passion. You exult in my misery. You play 
the tyrant, and sport with the chains in which you have 
fettered my reason. For hours had I been expecting 
the arrival of your letter ; nursing no doubt, trusting 
all to the sincerity of your affection. And how have 
you requited me? It is here—and all is still uncer- 
tainty. The mystery remains unsolved—the secret 
undisclosed. I do swear, by all and each of those 
pledges which you require, and by every other vow 
that your own fond ingenuity may devise, never to 
love another; to be your’s and only your’s, even in 


thought! ‘You have my whole heart, my whole un- 
alterable devotion. Even did I wish it otherwise, 
here, beautiful Elfina, my will were powerless. I 
exist in you, and for you only. Sport not with such 
a passion; delude me not by specious pe 
cheat me not with idle tales. ‘ow know I that the 
hours which are passed among your own people, may 
not be spent with one dearer to you than myself? 
One whose love exacts no price which you are reluc- 
tant to pay; no self-prostration from which you 
shrink? Have I not a right to such suspicions when 
you shun me without reason, and apparently without 
effort? I know that I am but mortal, ane as 
R 
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Tam, I have loved you as no elf can love. If your 

assion be as sincere as mine, you cannot regret your 
ia of immortality; for a love which must outlive 
the grave could but entail upon you an cen of 
vain and bitter memories. etter, far better, a long 
life of satisfied affection, than an immortality of 
heart-sick isolation! Come, then, to a home of which 

ou will be the brightest ormament—the most be- 
ead inmate ; to a heart of which you will be the 
dearest possession. Come, and restore to me the 
peace of which I can never again know the blessed- 
hess save in your presence. 


LETTER IV. 

J obey thee. I have given myself to thee irrevo- 
cably, and can have no will but thine. And yet, in 
the very devotedness of my affection thou hast found 
food for doubt. Qught I not to tremble while think- 
ing of the future, when thy harsh suspicions compel 
me to weep over the present? But no, I cannot fear 
it, for that future is to be shared with thee, and must 
be happy! 

I have put off my immortality. I have had to 

lead, to resist, and to suffer. I am now an outcast 
Eons my race. My shadow falls upon the grass. 
My footsteps can be tracked where they have dimmed 
the dew. I am startled at myself, which seems my- 
self no longer. The hedge-flowers refuse to shelter 
me. The fire-fly shrinks from my contact, and hides 
its golden lamp beneath the leaves. My fingers 
b the shining threads of the gossamer they were 
wont to weave. Laughter and gibes pursue me on 
every side. Think not then, Mortal, that I have 
passed my hours of absence from thee in dalliance 
with an elfin lover. Alas! there exists no fairy now, 
whatever his degree, who does not scorn me as a 
castaway. My heart is sad, and my brow burns as 
I write. I have need of all thy tenderness, even 
while I weep over thy chiding. 

I would not tell thee, when we parted, all I must 
undergo to put on thy human nature. It would 
have pained thy loving spirit; and I needed to be- 
lieve thee happy to give me strength to meet the 
trial. It is now over, and I may tell thee all. We 
met at the moon’s full, deep in the valley, where the 
clustered elms throw off her beams in flakes on the 

en glades. Thou know’st the spot. *Tis where, 
Before we met, thou lov’dst to wander with some 
mystic volume, full of the lore out of which men 
make wisdom. All was mirth and revelry, and the 
dancers were preparing their magic rings, when I 
stood forth. I cannot tell thee how I trembled. All 
was hushed at once, for I had folded about me a 
leaf of the poisonous hemlock, and well knew they 
who looked upon me that it portended strife. 

I told my tale. How, gifted with some power to 
which I was a stranger, thou hadst found me sleep- 
ing; how I had learned to love thee; and how, at 
thy desire, I came before them, a suppliant and a 
culprit, to pay the penalty of my unnatural passion. 
I will not dwell on my disgrace. Enough that while 
one tore away my wings, another shook out to the 
night-air my flower-braided tresses, and I saw the 
pale light which had streamed over them die out 
and disappear. Then a deep sleep fell on me, from 
which I only awakened to find myself imprisoned 
beneath a fetid fungus, deep in the wood, at the hill- 
foot. ’Twas a foul prison; but I sweetened it with 
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thoughts of thee. Again and again, the judges sum 
moned me before them. They offered pardon if I 
would forego thy love. Even Titania graciously be- 
sought me; and urged on me once more the vices of 
the race I was about to trust; but I told her that 
thou were not like those of whom she spoke; and 
when she found me still unmoved, she dismissed me 
with a frown. 

At length, the boon I sought was granted. As 
the price of my tatmartality, “Y am to put on the 
ae of thy kind; I am to be as I have ever 

een in all save this. No change is to come over 
me until thy death, and then I am at once to drop 
like a cankered flower into the same quiet grave, and 
sleep beside thee there. There is, indeed, one con- 
dition annexed to this blessed promise; but of that 
I will not speak to thee. Thou would’st be angered, 
and I cannot bear thy frown. Enough, that I dread 
it not. Wert thou other than thou art, I might 
shudder at the possibility ; but no, no; with thee it 
is not possible, and I will dwell on it no more. I 
am held captive for another moon; but when the 
next pale crescent rides the sky, I shall be wholly 
thine for a long life of bliss. 


LETTER V. 

My beautiful beloved! my fair bride! forgive me 
for my doubts. You know my love, and they were 
born of its excess. Elfina, why did you not confide 
to me the trial that awaited you? And yet you acted 
kindly ; for I could not have asked you to forego a 
suffering which is to make you mine for ever. And 
I shall see you in your maiden beauty, walking the 
earth beside me; mine, my own! No longer a quaint 
sprite—the loveliest child of the moonbeam, ever 
rocked to rest among the petals of a flower; but a 
fair, graceful woman, stately in her beauty! I have 
not lived in vain! Yet when I look back upon the 
years that I have wasted upon those mystic volumes 
of which you speak, and remember that, had I earlier 
met you, they might have been made bright by your 
companionship, I feel that I have wasted too much 
of that life which we are to pass together! How 
doubly precious shall I now be to myself when you 
are to share my destiny! How carefully shall I 
endeavour to prolong the existence on which yours 
is to depend! But I forget that we are not to 
meet for another moon. What idle tyranny is this? 
Can you not rebel against so useless a severity ? 
How will you smile before you have been my bride a 
month, at the pigmy power to which you now bow 
unresisting ! 

You speak, too, of a condition with whose men- 
tion you will not offend me. What is the meaning 
of this, Elfina? Know you not that there can be no 
perfect love where there are mental reservations on 
either side? Have I not told you everything con- 
cerning myself? Do you not feel that you are ac- 
quainted with the fond parents whom I lost so early, 
and with the friends by whose regard I strove to re- 
place their want? Have I not laid bare before you 
every quality of my mind, and every weakness of my 
nature? And do you coldly prepare to come to my 
arms and to my heart with a secret which you dare 
not confide to me, because you feel that it is calcu- 
lated to bring me annoyance? Learn to know me 
better, fair culprit. Learn to understand that no- 


thing can prove so offensive alike to my love and to 
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my pride as this want of reliance on my generosity. 
Tell me this secret. Texpect, nay, I demand it, from 
your affection. What can you have which you ought 
now to hide from me, in a heart which you have de- 
clared to be all mine? Break down this one barrier 
between us, my worshipped bride; and then, when 
this languid and vapid moon, upon which your des- 
tiny depends, has run her race, come to me in your 
beauty, and together we will defy fate. I havea 
home of luxury as well as love to offer to you; nor 
did I ever feel its beauties until I knew that they 
were destined to call you mistress. From the ram- 
parts of the castle I watch, night by night, the wan- 
ing of the pale planet, and the shimmering of the 
myriad stars, and dream of the blissful hours in which 
we shall ere long track their course together. The 
river-wave, which rushes freely on beneath their ra- 
diance, and the breeze which comes to me from the 
forests of oaks and chesnuts at the hill-foot, alike 
murmur of my coming happiness. I feel that your 
presence, that your companionship, will exalt and 
purify my nature. I shall be capable of great deeds, 
and vulnerable only to virtuous impulses. Do you 
then wonder that L am impatient of your advent? 
Come, my sweet Elfina; but let it be with a free 
breast. Amuse the hours which we must yet pass 
asunder by confiding to me this wondrous secret at 
which you hint; and when we meet, I shall thus be 
prepared to prove to you that nothing can ever anger 
me from my fair bride ; that no change fraught with 
harshness or with chill can, while life lasts, pass over 
my heart; but that, once devoted, my devotion is 
eternal. 
LETTER VI. 

Wilt thou then hear it—this secret which I hid 
from thee in shame for those who did thee so much 
wrong? But thou hast promised not to be angered, 
and truly with me thou canst not be so; for the 
smiles of scorn with which I listened to it, only ex- 
posed me to louder blame, and to more bitter re- 
proach. My judges, when they sternly warned me 
that I must die with thee, fall as thou mightest, 
either by age, by sickness, or by accident, even al- 
though it shoal be in the very zenith of my happi- 
ness, when, loving and beloved, life would be to me 
one vast hemisphere of brightness, did me so exqui- 
site a service that my whole being overflowed with 
joy. They saw it, and rebuked me; and then, in 
the extremity of their displeasure, they added to their 
sentence this second clause—that if, during a twelve- 
month and a day, thine heart should wander to a 
newer love ; and that, even in the silence of thine 
own spirit, thou should’st sigh for another mistress, 
and repay my clinging fondness with involuntary re- 
straint and change, the death with which I had been 
threatened should no longer await thine own; but 
that even on the very anniversary of that same day, 
so soon as the moon should have tracked half her 
cloudy path, I should cease to be. 
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And now thou knowest all, and thou wilt be happy 
asIam. What years of blissfulness are before us ; 
for thou wilt surely live even beyond the usual age 
of man, and I know that their years are many. 
Thou wilt guard against all dangers for my sake; 
because the very thought of risk to thee would brin, 
misery to thine Elfina; and in sickness I will so ten: 
and solace thee that disease will never linger near 
thy dwelling. For the rest, we will, as thou sayest, 
laugh together over the impossibility of change. It 
cannot be. I judge thy heart by mine; and I feel 
that the ocean-depths are not more immutable: the 
wavelets of fancy may play over them—the ripples 
of passion may tremble on the waters by which they 
are guarded—nay, even the midnight shadows of 
some passing grief may perchance gloom over them 
for an instant ; but nothing can ever sound the mys- 
terious hollows in which lie garnered up the precious 
treasures of our affections, to wrench them from their 
place of security. 

The moon is shining down upon me; but not as 
heretofore can I look far into the silver plains which 
stretch over her surface. And shall I not own to 
thee, Mortal, that even had I still the power I should 
scarce care to use it? for now I only watch the pro- 
gression of her orb, and sigh to see it diminish so 
slowly. 


Folded within these letters was a sketch, by some 
unknown but skilful hand. It represented the inte- 
rior of a baronial hall. Around the walls were hung 
weapons of antique fashion and of various lands, in- 
termingled with trophies of the chase. The elabo- 
rately-fretted roof was supported by colossal pillars 
of stone; and the light was admitted at the upper 
end of the vast apartment through a long, deep - 
arched window, whose tinted panes cast a chequered 
light upon the tesselated pavement. Upon a low 
couch, beneath this window, lay stretched the body 
of a fair and graceful woman ; 80 fair and so graceful 
that she looked, even in death, too beautiful for hu- 
manity. In one hand she held a letter, which was 
tightly pressed against her heart. It was one of 
those which we have laid before the reader, where 
her mortal lover had dwelt long and even angril 
upon his own immutability; and the other, mish 
hung over the side of her long bier, still clutched 
the rose-wreath which, in her dying despair, she had 
torn from the long tresses which now fell about her 
like a shower of gold. 

Upon the floor lay a ringlet of dark hair, and a 
lute with a broken string. Beside the couch knelt & 
man, still in the bloom of manhood, but with agony 
depicted on his countenance. 

There can be no doubt that this masterly outline 
completed the story of the Student Frits and his 
Elfin mistress; and that it was when the soul-struck 
man rose from beside that death-bier, he wrote his 
hurried leave-taking to Hoffman, and departed for 
the New World. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Pustic anv Private Lire or Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR Extpon. By Horace Twiss, Esq. In 
three volumes. Murray. 

Mr. Twiss has produced a book of enduring inte- 

rest. He has reduced the great mass of materials 

which the long and active life of his hero—if we ma 
use the term—supplied, into a well-digested, well- 
arranged piece of biography. With excellent taste, 
he has avoided all dry discussion of the policy or 
impolicy of great public measures in which Lord 

Eldon took a marked and active part, but has let the 

acts of the Chancellor speak for themselves. Per- 

forming the duty of an honest and industrious bio- 

her, he has avoided all partisanship, and has 
indulged in no special pleading for his subject. It 
lies not within our limits to give even an outline of 
these three thick volumes, filled as they are with 
subjects of multifarious interest : all that we propose 
to ourselves is to extract a few paragraphs illustrative 
of the character of the work, in the hope and belief 
that they may be sufficient to tempt the reader to seck 
the book itself. 


.The manuscript Anecdote Book, which Lord Eldon wrote in 
his latter years for his grandson's amusement and information, 
and of which the most material contents, according to the date 
of the respective subjects, will be found in the following pages, 
begins with this cautious record: ‘I was born, I believe, on 
the 4th of June, 1751.” 


For many of the most interesting household stories 
in connection with his lordship, Mr. Twiss is in- 
debted to Mrs. Forster, the Chancellor’s niece. 
Imagine Lord Eldon a dancer of hornpipes ! 


“] should have been a good dancer, only they never could 
get this left arm to conduct itself gracefully.” 

Mrs. Forster.—‘‘ But I remember, uncle, hearing of Master 
Jacky being celebrated for the hornpipes that he danced at 
Christmas: there was an old keelman in the hospital at New- 
castle who talked of your hornpipes.”” 

Lord Eldon.— Oh, yes, I danced hornpipes at Christmas; 
when my father gave a supper and a dance at Love-lane to all 
the keelmen in his employ, Harry and I always danced horn- 
pipes.’ 
rs. Forster adds—‘The supper which, about Christmas, 
Mr. Scott used to give his keelmen, was what was called a bind- 
ing supper; that was, a supper where the terms on which they 
were to serve for the ensuing year were agreed upon. Patter- 
son, the last surviving keelman in Mr. Scott's employment, 
dined in our kitchen every Christmas-day until his death, about 
two years ago. He expatiated with great delight ppon the 
splendid hornpipe that Master Jacky regularly danced for their 
amusement after those suppers.” 

“T believe,” said Lord Eldon to the same lady, ‘no shoe- 
maker ever helped to put on more ladies’ shoes than I have 
done. At the dancing-school the Jouns ladies always brought 
their dancing shoes with them, and we deemed it a proper piece 
of etiquette to assist the pretty girls inputting themon. . . . 
We used, when we were at the head school, early on the Sunday 
mornings, to steal flowers from the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the Forth, and then we presented them to our sweet- 
hearts, Oh, those were happy days—we were always in love 

en. 


John Scott was entered at Oxford : 


A whimsical mistake on the part of Dr. Randolph, the head 
of the college, left his election, for a little while, in some dan- 
ger. He had stated, in the course of his answers to the usual 
questions that his father was a fitter; and, when the candi- 

ates had retired, Dr. Randolph delivered his opinion to this 
effect—" I think, gentlemen, there can be no doubt that young 
Scott is by far the best scholar of them all; but he has told us 
that his father is a fiddler, and I do not like to take the son of 
a fiddler into the college.” 


Poor Doctor Randolph! The son of a Paganini or 
Sivori would have fared badly with such an enlight- 
ened “ head of the college.” 


Lord Eldon’s father was, it appears, one of the 
good old school, who had implicit faith in the virtue 
of rods and canes. Flogging appeared to him to 
produce the first moral discipline. 


I remember my father coming to my bedside to accuse Harry 
and me of having robbed an orchard; some one had come to 
complain. Now, my coat was lying by my bed with its pockets 
full of npples, and Thad hid some more under the bed-clothes, 
when I heard my father on the stairs, and I was at that mo- 
ment suffering intolerable torture from those I had eaten; yet 
Thad the pudacity to deny the fact. We were twice flogged 
for it. Ido not know how it was, but we always considered 
robbing an orchard as an honourable exploit. I remember 
once being carried before a magistrate for robbing an orchard 
—‘‘boxing the fox,” as we called it. There were three of us, 
Hewet Johnson, another boy, and myself. The magistrate 
acted upon what I think was rather curious law; for he fined 
our fathers each 30s. for our offence. We did not care for 
that, but then they did; so my father flogged me, then sent a 
message to Moises, and Moises flogged me again. We were 
very good boys, very good indeed; we never did anything 
worse than a robbery. 


The amount of learning necessary for a Bachelor's 
degree in Lord Eldon’s time is thus pithily given : 


Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor’s degree, in Hilary term, 
on the 20th of February, 1770.—‘‘ An examination for a degree 
at Oxford,” he used to say, ‘was a farce in my time. I wasex- 
amined in Hebrew and in History. ‘What is the Hebrew for 
the place of a skull?’—I replied ‘Golgotha.’ ‘ Who founded 
University College ?’—I stated (though, by the way, the point 
is sometimes doubted), ‘that King Alfred founded it.’ ‘ Very 
well, sir,’ said the examiner, ‘you are competent for your de- 
gree.’” 


Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book chronicles many 
curious doings at Oxford, when the bottle was studied 
quite as deeply as the book : 


In the middle of the last century. Oxford saw at least as 
much of hard drinking as of hard study. The Anecdote Book 
tells a story of a Doctor of Divinity, whom Mr. John Scott saw 
trying, under the influence of some inspiration much stronger 
than that of the Pierian stream, to make his way to Brazennose 
College through Radcliffe Square. He had reached the lib: A 
& rotuoda then without railings, and, unable to support himself 
except by keeping one hand upon the building, he continucd 
walking round and round, until a friend, coming out of the Co'- 
lege, espied the distress of the case, and rescued him from the 
orbit in which he had been so unsteadily revolving. In days 
when Doctors of Divinity were thus unguarded in their convi- 
viality, under-graduates could hardly be expected to preserve a 
very strict temperance. Among the waggeries of the wine parties 
Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book has preserved one, which will put 
the reader in mind of Swift's English derivations from classical 
names. At Corpus Christi College there were drinking-cups 
or glasses, which, from their shape, were called ox-eyes. Some 
friends of a young student, after seducing him to fill his ox-eye 
much fuller and oftener than consisted with his equilibrium, 
took pity at last on his helpless condition, and led or carrie 
him to his rooms. He had just Latin enough left at command, 
to thank them at the stair-head with, ‘‘ Pol, me ox-eye-distis, 
amici. 

It was at Oxford that Lord Eldon gave his first 
judgment. He says: 

The first cause I ever decided was an apple-pie caure: I 
must tell you of it, Ma I was, you know, a reaior fellow at 
University College, and two of the undergraduates came to 
complain to me that the cook had sent them an apple-pie that 
could not be eaten. So I said I would hear both sides. I sum- 
moned the cook to make his defence; who said that he always 
paid the utmost attention to the provisions of the College, that 

e never had anything unfit for the table, and that there was 
then a remarkably fine fillet of veal in the kitchen. Now here 
we were at fault; for I could not understand what a fillet of 
veal in the kitchen had to do with an apple-pie in the hall. 5 
in order that I ight come to a right understanding of the 
merits of the case, | ordered the pie itself to be brought before 
me. Then came an easy decision; for the messenger returned 
and informed me, that the other undergraduates had taken ad- 
vantage of the absence of the two complainants, and had eaten 
the whole of the apple-pie: so you know it was impossible 
for me to decide that that was not eatable which was actually 
eaten. I often wished in after-life that all the causes were apple- 
pie causes: fine easy work it would have been. 


Nsw 


The following should be read by all those commu- 
nicative persons who are apt to scratch their names, 
and whereabout, upon tavern windows : 


_‘* Reay and I went up from Oxford to London together, We 
dined at March's, Maidenhead-bridge, and upon the window 
Reay observed that a person of Chipping Norton, whose name 
1 now forget, had written that he dined there on a leg of mut- 
ten, upon a day and year mentioned in what was written. 
‘When we got to the Somerset Coffee-house Reay sent him a 
letter, stating, that as he had thought it important to inform the 
public that he had dined at Maidenhead-bridge, and upon a leg 
of mutton, he must have expected that some of the public 
would inquire how the mutton had agreed with him; and he 
therefore took the liberty of sending such an enquiry, from his 
friend Tom Comical. Next day he sent him a double letter 
poping that, as probably he had potatoes with his mutton, they 
had not disagreed with him. Two days afterwards he sent a 
treble letter, representing, that as bis friend Tom Comical had 
received no answer to his enquiry, how the mutton and potatoes 
had agreed with him, he had probably made a mistake, and 
should have inquired how the mutton and French beans, or 
some other vegetable had agreed with him, and assured him that 
he should repeat his kind and anxious inquiries every day till 
his answer came. We were soon afterwards obliged to return to 
college, and stopping at March's, we found that the pane had 
been taken out of the window, and a new one put in its place. 
‘Whilst we were looking at the window, old March came in, and, 
observing us, he said, ‘Ay, ay, one of you must be the gentle- 
man that sent the person who has been here from Chipping 
Norton so many letters. Poor man! he came all the way from 
Chipping Norton, 20 odd miles the other side of Oxford, and in- 
sisted upon seeing the pane of glass, the leg of mutton, and all 
the rest taken out of the window, and a new pane put in before 
he would eat a morsel.’ ” 


In 1771, the Chancellor fell in love with Miss Eliza- 
beth Surtees, the daughter of a banker in Newcastle. 
The lady’s father did not countenance the addresses 
of the young Oxonian, and the final consequence was, 
that, in 1772, he induced the fair Elizabeth ‘‘to de- 
scend by a ladder into the arms of her lover from a 
window of her father’s house.” They straightway 
crossed the Border, were married, and were all but 
penniless. 


“The bride,” says Mrs. Forster, “used to describe this period 
as the most miserable of the whole business. Their funds were 
exhausted—they had not a home to go to~and they knew not 
what their friends would say. In this mournful dilemma she 
suddenly espied from the window a fine large wolf-dog, called 
Loup, walking along the street; a joyful sight, for she felt as- 
sured a friend was near; and in afew minutes my prandfather, 
Mr. Henry Scott, entered the room, bringing with him the for- 
giveness of his father, Mr. Scott, and an invitation for the 
youthful bride and bridegroom to Love-lane, which was gladly 
accepted.’ 


We cannot refrain from giving a taste of the Chan- 
cellor’s qualities as a poet. The following lines com- 
memorate his loving constancy to the gentle Eliza- 


beth in 1811: 
: November 18, 1811. 
Can it, my lovely Bessy, be, 5 
That when near forty years are past, 
I still my lovely Bessy see 
Dearer dearer at the last? 


Nor time, nor years, nor age, nor care, 
Believe me, lovely Bessy, will— 
‘Much as his frame they daily wear— 
Affect the heart that’s Bessy’s still. 


Tn Scotland's climes I gave it th 
In Scotland's climes I thine obtain’ 
Oh, to each other let them be _ 

True, till an heaven we have gain’d. Epon. 


Being married, his Lordship studied hard for his 
profession: and made a somewhat niggardly bargain 
with his wife as to the division of profits: 


‘When I was called to the Bar, Bessy and I thought all our 
troubles were over: business was to pour in, and we were to be 
almost rich immediately. So I made a bargain with her, that 
during the following yexr, all the money I should receive in the 
first eleven months should be mine, and whatever I should get 
in the twelfth month should be hers. What 9 stingy dog I must 
have been to make such a bargain! I would not have done so 

fterwards. But, however, so it was; ¢hat was our agreement: 
nd how do you think it turned out? In the twelfth month I 
eceived half’ guinea; eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy 
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got nine shillings: in the other eleven months I got not one 
shilling. 


His attention to his profession became proverbial. 
He says: 


“You will Perhaps be surprised to hear that I was first brought 
into notice on the Northern Circuit by breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments.” “I should,” says Mr. Spence, “have supposed 
him to mean that he had read his briefs on Sunday; but there 
was that good-humoured gleam of the eye which every one who 
recollects him will understand, aod which puzzled me. He 
continued, ‘ I'll tell you how it was. I was counsel in a cause 
the fate of which depended on our being able to make out who 
was the founder of an ancient chapel in the neighbourhood. I 
went to view it. There was nothing to be observed which gave 
any indication of its date or history: however, I observed that 
the Ten Commandments were written on some old plaster, 
which, from its Petition, I conjectured might cover an arch. 
Acting on this, I bribed the clerk with 5s. to allow me to chi: 
away a part of the plaster; and, after two or three attempts, y 
found the keystone of an arch, on which were engraved the arms 
of an ancestor of one of the pues. This evidence decided the 
cause, and I ever afterwards had reason to remember, with some 
satisfaction, my having on that occasion broken the Ten 
Commandments.’” 


The following anecdotes show that at least the 
Bar has gained something in temperance since the 
early times of Lord Eldon: 


“On one occasion,” relates his lordship, ‘I heard Lee say, 
*T cannot leave Fawcett’s wine: mind, Davenport, you will go 
home immediately after dinner to read the brief in that cause 
that we have to conduct to-morrow.’ ‘Not I,’ said Davenport; 
“leave my dinner and my wine to read « brief! No, no, Lee— 
that won't do.’ ‘Then,’ said ‘what is to be done? Who 
else is employed ?”? Davenport.—'Qh! young Scott.’ Lee.— 
“Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home immediately, 
and make yourself acquainted with that cause before our con- 
sultation this evening.’ This was very hard upon me; but I 
did go, and there was an attorney from Cumberland, and one 
from Northumberlaad, and I do not know how many other 

rsons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee, as drunk as he could 

e. ‘I cannot consult to-night,—I must go to bed,’ he exclaimed, 
and away he went. Then came Sir Thomas Davenport: ‘ We 
cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth,’ shouted 
Davenport, ‘don’t you see how drunk Mr. Scott is? itisimpossi- 
ble to consult.’ Poor me, who had scarce had any dinner, 
and lost all my wine, J was so drunk that J could not consult * 
Well a verdict was given against us, and it was all owing to 
lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. We moved for anew trial, and I must 
say, for the honour of the bar, that those two gentlemen, Jack 
Lee and Sir Thomas Daveoport, paid all expenses between them 
of the first trial. Itis the only instance I ever knew, but they 
did. We moved fora new trial (on the ground, I suppose, of 
the counsel not being in their senses), and it was granted. When 
it came on the following year the judge rose and said, ‘Gentle- 
men, did any of you dine with lawyer Fawcett yesterday? for if 
you did I will not hear this cause till next year.’ There was 
great laughter. We gained the cause that time.” 


Here is a picture of Boswell—immortal Boswell ! 
—drunk on Lancaster pavement : 


Atan assizes at Lancaster we found Dr. Johnson's friend, 
Jemmy Boswell, lying upon the pavement— 
subscribed at supper a guinea for him and halt 3 k 
clerk, and sent him, when he waked next morni DB a brief with 
instructions to move for, what we denominated, the writ of 
“ Quare adhesit pavimento,” with observations duly calculated to 
induce him to think that it required great learning to explain the 
necessity of granting it to the judge before whom he was to 
move. Boswell sent all round the town to attorneys for books 
that might enable him to distinguish himself, but in vain. He 
moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he could of 
the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly asto- 
nished, and the audience amazed. e judge said, ‘I never 
heard of such a writ: what can it be that adheres pavimento ? 
Are any of you, gentlemen at the bar, able to explain thix?” 
The bar laughed. At last one of them said, ‘ My lord, Mr. 
Boswell last night adkesit pavimento. ‘Chere was no moving 
him for some time. At last he was carried to bed, and he 
has been dreaming about himself and the pavement. 


The following shows George the Third making 
himself up for the delivery of a point : 

I do not know what made George III. so fond of me ; but he 
was fond of me. Did I ever tell you the manner in which he 
gave me the seals? When I went to him, he had his coat but- 
toned thus (one or two buttons fastened at the lower part), and 
putting bis right hand witbin, he drew them out from the left 
side, saying, “I give them to you from my heart.” 

The Chancellor was, of course, a frequent guest of 
George the Third ; although 
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“The Chancellor’s constant attention to the business of his 
profession,” observes the present Earl, “left him but little time 
for occupations, capecully for those of mere amusement, 
‘With the exception of whist (at which, though perhaps not vert 
skiltul, he was fond of playing in the country until a late period 
of his life), he knew scarcely anything of card- playing, even of 
the most common aad simple games. This led, on one occa- 
gion, to a rather laughable scene at the palace of King 
George III. The royal party were playing at commerce; and, 
through Lord Eldon’s bad lick or bad play, lie had soon for: 
feited his three lives. In perfect ignorance, however, that this 
catastrophe should have been the signal tor his retiring from the 
contest, Lord Eldon kept his seat at the table, and continued 
playing. At last Queen Charlotte, perceiving that all his coun- 
ters were gone, suddenly addressed him—* My Lord Chancellor, 
yon are dead!’ Expostulation proving vain, and Lord Eldon, 
to his own diversion, and that of the company, being made to 
understand tbat, although physically alive and well, he was 
metaphorically defunct, they proceeded in their game, without 
his being farther allowed to join in it.” 





Among the many anecdotes scattered throughout 
the work, the following, illustrative of perseverance 
in lying, is capital : 


Sir Fletcher had the reputation of not adhering strictly to 
truth. It was imputed to him that he said, “ My dear lady is the 
most unfortunate player at cards that ever was known. She has 
played at whist for twenty years and never had a trump.” “ Nay,” 
said somebody, “how can that be? she must have had a trump 
when she dealt.” ‘‘ Oh, as to that,” said he, “she iostevery deal 
during the whole twenty years.” 


Mr. Twiss gives his testimony to the extraordinary 
powers of Romilly : 


One of the most remarkable things abont Romilly was, that 
thongh he had such an immense quantity of business, he always 
seemed an idle man. If you had not known who and what he 
was, you would have said, “ He is a remarkably gentlemanlike 
pleasant man: I suppose, poor fellow, he has no business ;” 
for he would stend at the bar of the house and chat with you, 
and talk over the last novel, with which be was as well ac- 
giants as if he had nothing else to think about. Once, in- 

leed, I remember coming to speak with him in court, and seeing 
him look fagged, and with an immense pile of papers before 
him. This was ata time when Lord Eldon had been reproached 
for having left business undischarged, and had declared that he 
would get through all arrears by sitting on until the business 
was done. As I went up to Romilly, old Eldon saw me, and 
beckoned to me, with as much cheerfulness and gaicty ax possi- 
ble. When I was alone with Romilly, and asked him how he 
was, he answered, “I am worn to death: here have we been 
sitting on in the vacation, from nine in the morning until four, 
and when we leave this place I have to read through all my 
papers to be ready for to-morrow morning. But the most ex- 
traordinary part of all is, that Eldon, who has not only mine but 
all the other business to go through, is just as cheerful and un- 
tired as ever.” 


Eldon was a school-fellow of the great Collingwood, 
and attended his body to the grave : 


Lord Eldon told Mrs. Foster he was present at the funeral of 
his schoolfellow Lord Collingwood, who died on the 7th of 
March in this year, 1810. ‘It was very affecting,” said Lord 
Eldon; “his sailors crowded so around, all anxious to see the 
last of their commander. One sitlor seized me by the arm, 
and entreated I would take him in with me, that he might be 
there to the end. I told him to stick fast to me; and I did take 
him in: but when it came to throwing some earth on the coffin, 
(you know that part of the service, ‘dust to dust,’) he burst 
past me and threw himself into the vault: it was very affecting. 
Collingwood at school was a mild boy; he was in the same 
class as my brother Marry: but he did not then give promise of 
being the great man he afterwards became; he did not show any 
remarkable talents then.” 


Eldon a soldier : 


Not content with serving the Crown in his civil capacity, Sir 
John Scott had thought proper toevince his loyalty ina military 
character also; but, according to his own account, the sword. 
became him by no means so well as the gown. He records his 
deficiency in the following passage of his Anecdote Book :— 
“During the long war I became one of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Volunteers, Lord Ellenborough, at the same time, being one of 
that corps. Jt happened, unfortunately for the military cha- 
ter of both of us, that we were turned out of the awkward 
squadron for awkwardness. I think Ellenborough was more 
awkward than I was, but others thought that it was difficult to 
determine which of us was the worst.” He told Mrs. Forster 
that his brother William did better, and actually commanded a 


corps, 
The following has quite a dramatic interest. The 


trial alluded to was that of Horne Tooke : 
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He related to Mrs. Forster, and the “Law Magazine” of 
August, 18°8, gives the story a little more circumstantially, that 
at the close of one of the days of this long trial, as he was 
abont to leave the court, Mr. Garrow said to him— Mr, 
Attorney, do not pass that tall man at the end of the table.” 
The man had a suspicious appearance, and had stationed him 
self for some time at the door, with his hat pulled over his 
brows. ‘ Why not pass him?” asked Mr. Law,“ He has been 
here,” replied Mr. Garrow, “ during the whole trial, with his eyes 
constantly fixed on the Attornev-General.” ‘I will pass him,’ 
said Mr. Law. “And «o will 1,” said Sir John Scott. This 
was opposed by the counsel and others round about, who added, 
that there was a mob collecting, and that they did not think the 
Attorney-General’s life would be safe. He answered, ‘I tell 
you, gentlemen, I will not stay here; for, happen what may, 
the King’s Attorney-General must not show a white fae 





What followed was thus related by him to Mrs. Forste: 
went and left them, but I will not say that I did not give a litde 
look over my shoulder at the man with the slouched hat, as I 
passed him; however, he did me no harm, and I procecded for 
some time unmolested. The mob kept thickening around me 
till [came to Fleet-street, one of the worst parts of London 
that I had to pass through, and the cries began to be rather 
threatening, “Down with him’—' Now is the time, lads’ 
"Do for him’—and various others, horrible enough. So I 
stood up, and spoke as loud as I conld, * You may do for me if 

‘ou like, but remember there will be another Attorney-General 
Betore eight o'clock to-morrow morning; the Kine will not 
allow the trials to be stopped.’ Upon this one man shouted 
out, ‘ Say you so? you are right to tell us. Let’sgive bim three 
cheers, lads.’ And they actually cheered me, and I got safe to 
my own door. When I was waiting to be let in, I felt a little 
queerish at reeing close to me the identical man with the slouched 
hat; and I believe I gave him one or two rather suspicious 
looks, for he came forward and said, ‘Sir John, you need not 
be afraid of me; every night since these trials commenced F 
have seen you safe home before I went to my own home, and I 
will continue to do so until they are over: good evening, sir.’ 
T had never seen the man before. I afterwards found out who 
he was (I had some trouble in doing so, for he did not make 
himself known), and I took care he should feel my gratitude,” 
This stranger's interest in Sir John Scott’s safety is accounted 
for in the “‘ Law Magazine” of August, 1838, where it appears 
that Sir John Scott had once done an act of great kindness to 
the man’s father. 


Discriminating friendship : 


“Lord Thurlow became,” says Lord Eldon,‘ my steady friend, 
but he showed it rather oddly in one circumstance. Sir Grey 
Cooper had written to him to ask him to give me a commission- 
ership of bankrupts, and he promised he would. Now, you 
know £160 or €170 a-year would have been a great thing to us; 
but he never did. In after lite I reminded bim of his promise, 
and inquired why he had not fulfilled it, and bis answer was 
curious :—' It would have been your ruin. Yourg men are very 
apt to be content when they get something to live upon; so, when 
T saw what you were made of, I determined to break my promise, 
to make you work ;’ and I dare say he wasright, for thereis nothing 
does a young lawyer so much goud as to be half starved: it has 
a fine effect. 


The Chancellor at home : 


“I enjoyed very much,” says Mrs. Forster, ‘‘ seeing my 
venerable uncle with his grand-children, Fanny and Eldon 
Bankes, beside him after dinner, other members of the family 
being present. The children hearing him his levers, he repeated 
the alphabet, altering the usual order of the letters. ‘No, no, 
grandpapa, that won't do.’ He ayain repeated them with mock 
solemnity, preserving every letter though he again varied the 
order. Then came a mock discussion between the elder and 
younger members of the femily, whether grandpapa should be 
sent to a preparatory school, or taught the rudiments of educa- 
tion at home, lest he should disgrace the family: the venerable 
Earl listening to and entering into the amusement with atfection- 
ate playfulness.” 


Mr. Twiss sums up the character of Lord Eldon in 


the following passages : 


His private Jife was, for the most parts amiable as well as 
just. The foregoing pages have shown him, as he lived, an atfec- 
tionate and dutitul son, a true and tender husband, a kind and 
liberal father, and a cordial and grateful friend. He sometimes 
gave way to momentary impetuosity; but he was habitually 
indulgent to, and proportionally beloved by, all around him: 
and the only occasions in which he manifested any long-endur- 
ing displeasure, were when obedience or attention was withheld 
from him by persons from whom he considered himself entitled 
to such observances. Such a feeling evinced itself rather inde- 
fensibly with respect to the two ladies of his family who contrae 
vened his hes in their marriag In the case of his son's 
widow, he had neither right nor reason to object at all: and in 
that of his own daughter, though his title to interpose may have 
been stronger than in the other instance, the degree and dura- 
tion of his estrangement were excessive ; and especially unsuity 
able in him, who had himself been party toa like offence. But 
with the exception of these instances, and of something like 
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fractiousness toward the period of his final decay, there is no- 
thing to be found in his private history which could give a pre- 
text for censure. 

He has, indeed, been accused of a narrow and unbecoming 
economy ; and it is true that his style of living was deficient in 
the splendour and hospitality which are expected from the Lord 
Chancellor of England. But the defect was not in Lord Eldon 
himself. His lady, in the early days of their union, when their 
very scanty means made it necessary to observe a rigid parsi- 
mony, had acquired close and retired habits, which were not 
expanded by the progress of their fortunes. She had a distaste 
for visiting, and for most kinds of amusement; her sole plea- 
sures were those of her home. Her devotion to her husband 
continued unabated in advancing years; and his boundless in- 
dulgence to her left all her peculiarities unchecked. The wicked 
wits of the law used to satirise their housekeeping ; and even 
the stern Romilly had his jest, which he put into a professional 
form. At a time when there was great complaint of delay in 
the Chancellor's Court, Sir Thomas Plumer, the Master of the 
Rolls, gave a series of dinners. ‘‘ Very right,” said Romilly; 
“he is clearing away the Chancellor's arrears.” 

Wo fashion or refinement, Lord Eldon made no pretence, 
though his right understanding and _ kind nature preserved him 
from any solecism in good taste. His disposition was festive, 
but not Inxurious, He liked plain port—the stronger the 
better. One of his favourite dishes was liver and bacon; and 
when, he dined with George the Fourth, it was one of the 
entrées, 


Accomplishments he had none. His Oxford education, 
though it had made him sufficiently a scholar, had not given him 
a literary turn. He continued to cherish an affection for the 
old associations of the University, and a respect for the classical 
Tore he had acquired there; but he had no great relish for poetry 
or other ditere Aumaniores, and did not for their sakes withdraw 
much of his time from the engrossing pursuits of law and po- 
litics. He is said to have on one occasion “ rather astonished his 
court, by declaring that he had, in the course of the last long 
vacation, inter solicit jucunda oblivia vite, read the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ from beginning to end.” 

As a lawyer Lord Eldon has left an imperishable 
reputation ; as a statesman, he will be only remem- 
bered—if remembered—as a man who steadily op- 
posed every advance of social and intellectual liberty. 
“ He seems,” says Hazlitt—writing of him in his life- 
time—“ to be on his guard against every thing hu- 
mane and liberal, as his weak side. Others relax in 
their obsequiousness, either from satiety or disgust, 
or a hankering after popularity, or a wish to be 
thought above narrow prejudices. The Lord Chan- 
cellor alone is fixed and immoveable. Is it want of 
understanding, or of principle? No—it is want of 
imagination, a phlegmatic habit, an excess of false 
complaisance and good-nature.” In another place, 
Hazlitt says, and truly, ‘‘ There has been no stretch 
of power attempted in his time that he has not 
seconded ; no existing abuse, so odious or absurd, 
that he has not sanctioned it.’ All this is but too 
true. Hence, the Life of Lord Eldon is to be con- 
sidered as that of a great lawyer certainly—but of 
a mere lawyer. 


Tue Comic Brackstone (Part I). By Ginsert 
Assotr a Beckett. Punch Office. 


To recommend this little book ‘as calculated 
to afford a rich treat to every lover of fun,” 
would be to make a very conscientious use of the 
cant of conventional criticism. So frequently, how- 
ever, is this kind of commendation applied to some 
mere rifacimento,—not to say hash,—of Joe Miller, 
that it would give a very inadequate idea of the 
merits of the volume before us, which is really an 
uacommonly droll one. We shall do the production 
the best justice by briefly explaining the nature of it; 
not, however, that its jocosity is of a kind requiring 
explanation. 

The “Comic Blackstone” is, as its title implies, a 
burlesque summary of the Laws of England. We 
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would say that it is a reduetio ad absurdum of Eng- 
lish law, if it were not that the latter is, in a great 
measure, sufficiently absurd in itself. However, if 
any thing can be conceived more ludicrous than the 
simple law, it is Mr. & Beckett’s version of it. Ludi- 
crous is the exact word we would apply to this per- 
formance ; for it is intensely ludicrous throughout. 
Its comicality is quite sui generis. It does not con- 
sist in mere verbal jokes; of puns interspersed 
throughout the doctrine, like currants chequering a 
two-penny twist. Puns, indeed, the book contains, 
and not a few, of that outrageous character which 
constitutes, to our thinking, the chief excellence of 
this kind of witticism. They, however, are the auxi- 
liaries, not th> elements of the drollery. This is 
altogether peculiar to the author ; and we think he 
might fairly have included it among his “ Rights of 
Persons.” It seems to consist in a systematic reduc- 
tion of pomposity, high and mightiness, and solemn 
humbug, to their lowest denomination of insignifi- 
cance—in depressing the objects of vulgar veneration 
and enthusiasm to their proper level of common 
place. Our writer appears, morally speaking, to 
have ascended the Nelson’s pillar of contemplation, 
and thence to have looked down on the Trafalgar- 
square of life. He seems to regard the stage of his- 
tory as though it were pretty much like that of the 
Surrey Theatre ; and the performance as some bom- 
bastic melodrama. We do not speak without literal 
warrant ; as the following extract will prove : 

In those days, the Dukes led the soldiers, and had such 
power, that Duke Harold, although the wrongful heir, was 
strong enough to push from the throne one Edgar Atheling, the 
rightful heir—an event which, if the Saxons had a taste for melo- 
drama, would have made a fine subject for a piece, introducing 
“a grand combat of two,”—including all the popular business 
of Harold cutting at Edgar Atheling’s toes, while Edgar Athe- 
ling jumped up, exclaiming, “No, you don’t,” with a wink at 
the prime minister. Then, of course, would have come the last 
grand movement of clashing of swords together across the 
stage, till both disappear at the wing, when Harold would have 
returned alone, with both swords, in token of victory, and taken 
his seat on the throne—in which position he might have been 
“closed in” by “the scene-shifters.” 

Or, perhaps, Mr. & Beckett would represent the his- 
toric arena as a sort of Circus, with Mr. Batty for its 
Clio, and Messrs. Widdicombe and Clown in the Ring 
for its sages and heroes. The subjoined passage 
respecting the “great palladium of British liberty,” 
as gentlemen accustomed to public speaking call it, 
is a rich bit of innocent irreverence : 

Magna Charta is now chiefly useful as a subject for oratorical 
clap-traps. The scrawl is sadly indicative of the horrible state 
to which the discontented barons were reduced for want of six 
“lessons in the caligraphic art.” John was made to siga as a 
sine qud non—but the large spot of ink over the J will be a blot 
upon his name as long as Magna Charta is in existence. 

Or, take the following outrage on the dignity of 
wigs and ermine : 

The sea begins at low-water mark, but the space between that 
and high-water mark is subject alternately to the jurisdiction of 
the common law or the Admiralty, according to whether the 
tide happens to be high or low. For example, the coast of Bat- 
tersea is subject alternately to Dr. Lushington of the Admi-+ 
ralty, and to Lord Denman, with the other common law judges. 
When it is covered with water the former is entitled to jurisdic- 
tion, but when it is all mud and slush, Lord Denman and his 
learned colleagues may revel uncontrolled in it. 

Here is a perversion of language to us irresistibly 
laughable : 


Some say that Edward the Confessor’s book was a mere crib 
from Alfred’s. . . , Being a Confessor, we wonder he did not 
confess the fraud, if he had really been guilty of it; but, per- 
haps, on the /ucus anon ducendo principle, Edward was a 
Confessor from his never confessing anything. 


a aaa 
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Mr. a Beckett is extremely happy in his jokes at 
the expense of the scientific wiseacre, or, as he is 
commonly entitled, the “pump.” As for instance : 


The first dignity beneath that of a peer was a vidames, a title 
so old, that antiquarians quarrel greatly as to what a vidames 
‘was; though they agree pretty well in believing that such a thing 
as a vidames never existed. 


Beside the broad fun which constitutes, perhaps, 
the chief portion of these pages, will be found, here 
and there; some very smart sallies of quiet satire. 


For example: 

The rules for interpreting English law are extremely arbi- 
trary. Words are to be tuken in their popular sense, without 
regard to grammar, which is thought to have been always be- 
neath the wisdom of Parliament. 


Or: 


Another portion of the King’s council comprises the judges ; 
but it does not seem that the Sovereign has any power to ask 
their opinion about any thing ; and consideri at if he did ask 
the opinions of all the fifteen upon one point, he would scarcely 
find two alike, his inability to consult them is no great loss to 

jim. 


We have thus given a few samples, almost at ran- 
dom, of this very diverting jeu d’esprit. We have, 
in a manner, plunged the scoop of criticism, at hap- 
hazard, into the literary cheese ; and, using a verna- 
cular idiom, we may safely say, that the “Comic 
Blackstone’ is the thing so denominated. One word 
as to its scope and tendency. No moral has been 
exactly taneel to it by the author; but it breathes a 
very obvious and useful one. The reader will rise 
from its perusal strongly impressed with a contempt 
for the pedantry, chicanery, and absurdity which dis- 
mo the law, and a determination to avoid, as care- 
fully as possible, having any thing whatever to do 
with it. It is doubtless needless to add that the 
book is a reprint from the columns of Punch. 


Knicut’s WEEKLY VoLUME FoR ALL READERS. 
~ Charles Knight and Co. 

Tue first four volumes of this series—the last great 
benefit conferred by Mr. Charles Knight upon the 
people of England—are now before us. In our opi- 
nion, they give ample assurance that his enlightened 
and benevolent purpose will be successfully worked 
out; and that an immense circulation of the work 
will return a sufficient profit to repay the necessa 
outlay. The extreme smallness of cost of each boo 
—one shilling for a volume of between two and three 
hundred pages—inevitably requires the sale of an 
extraordinary number; and it is our lively belief, 
from the specimens of the series before us, that the 
demand will be at least commensurate with the ex- 
pense. Mr. Knight has earned for himself a noble 
reputation as a moral benefactor. It is a common 
case to vote the thanks of Parliament to Generals 
upon successful slaughver: we know no man more 
justly entitled to the acknowledgment of the count: 
for his unceasing efforts in the dissemination of ail 
that enlightens and humanizes mankind than Mr. 
Charles Knight. We would very confidently put his 
“Penny Magazine” and ‘“« Penny Cyclopedia” against 
the value of many a battle for which men have been 
rewarded with pensions and titles. Indeed, much 
more pleasing to us is a view of Mr. Charles Knight's 
window in Ludgate-street, displaying as it does so 
many pe of mental perseverance in a glorious 
cause,—than to look upon much bronze erected in 
the shape of statues to mere men-killers. 

The first number of this national series is entitled, 


NEW S300KS. 


‘William Caxton, the first English Printer: a Bio- 
graphy.” It is written by Mr. Knight, who has in 
many respects followed the model of his “ Biography 
of Shakspere ;” making the hero of the story the 
centre of the age in which he lived, and so grouping 
about him all matters of contemporary interest. Mr. 
Knight says— 


The place where Caxton learned the art of printing, and the 
persons of whom he first learned it, are not shown in any of his 
voluminous prologues and prefaces. But an extraordinary 
statement was published iu the year 1664, by a person of the 
name of Richard Atkyns, who sought to prove that printing 
was a royal prerogative, because, as he says, the art was firat 
brought into England at the cost of the crown. His narrative 
is held to be altogether a fiction ; for the document upon which 
he rests it was never forthcoming, and no person has ever tes- 
tified to the knowledge of it, except Richard Atkyns himvelf, 
who laboured hard to obtain a patent from the crown for the 
sole printing of law books, upon the ground which he attempts 
to take of the crown having brought printing into England. 
“Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, moved the 
then king, Henry VI., to use all possible means for procuring 
a printing -mould, for so it was then called, to be, brought into 
this kingdom. The king, a good man, and much given to works 
of this nature, readily hearkened to the motioa; and taking 
private advice how to effect this design, concluded it could not 

brought about without great secresy, and a considerable 
sum of money given to such person or persons as would draw 
off some of the workmen from Haarlem in Holland, where 
John Giattenberg had newly invented it, and was himself per- 
sonally at work. It was resolved that less than one thousand 
marks would not produce the desired effect; towards which 
sum the said archbishop presented the king with three hundred 
marks, The money being now prepared, the management of 
the design was committed to Mr. Robert Turnonr, who then 
was of the robes to the king, and a person most in favour with 
him of any of his condition. Mr. Turnour took to his assist- 
ance Mr. Caxton, a citizen of Rood abilities, who, trading much 
into Holland, might be a creditable pretence, as well for his 
going. as staying in the Low Countries. Mr. Turnour was in 
isguise, his beard and hair shaven quite off, but Mr. Caxton 
appeared known and public. They having received the sum of 
one thousand marks, went first to Amsterdam, then to Leyder, 
not daring to enter Haarlem itself ; for the town was very 
jealous, having imprisoned and apprehended divers persons 
who came from other parts for the same purpose. They stai 
till they had spent the whole one thousand marks in gifts and 
expenses. So as the king was fain to send five hundred marks 
more, Mr. Turnour having written to the king that be had al- 
most done his work, a bargain, as he said, being struck between 
him and two Hollanders for bringing off one of the workmen, who 
should sufficiently discover and teach the newart. At last, with 
much ado, they got off one of the under workmen, whose name 
was Frederick Corsells, or rather Corsellis; who late one night 
stole from his fellows in disguise, into a vessel prepared before 
for that purpose; and so the wind, favouring the design, 
brought him safe to London. It was not thong: it so prudent 
to set him on work at London, but by the archbishop’s means, 
who had been Vice-chancellor and afterwards Chancellor of the 
University of Oxon, Corsellis was carried with a guard to 
Oxon, which constantly watched to prevent Corsellis from any 
possible escape, till he had_made good his promise, in teaching 

Ow to print, So that at Oxford printing was first set up in 
England.” This is certainly an extraordinary story, and one 
which upon the face of it has traces of inconsistency, if not of 
imposture. Richard Atkyns says that a certain worthy person 
“did present me with a copy of arecord and manuscript in 
Lambeth House, heretofore in his custody, belonging to the 
See, and not to any particular Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
substance whereof was this ; though I hope, for public satisfac- 
tion, the record itself in its due time will appear.” The record 
itself did never appear, and though diligently sought for could 
never be found. But Atkyns further stated that the same most 
worthy person who gave him the copy of the record, trusted 
him with a book = punted at Oxon, a.v. 1468, which was three 
years before any of the recited authors (Stow and others) would 
allow it (printin3) to be in England.” He does not mention the 
book ; but there is such a book, and it is entitled, “* Expositio 
Sancti leronimi in Simbolum, ad Papam Laurentiam ;” and at 
the end, “ Explicit Expositio, &c., Impressa Oxonie, et finita 
Anno Dom. Mccecixvitt, xvii die Decembris.” Anthony 
‘Wood repeats the story of All yns in hie ‘ History of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford;’ and he adds, ‘‘ And thus the mystery of printing 
appeared ten years sooner in the University of “Oxford than 
at any other place in Europe, Haarlem and Mentz excepted. 
Not long after there were presses set up in Westminster, St. 
Alban’s, Worcester, and other monasteries of note. After this 
manner printing was introduced into England, by the care of 
Archbisheap Bourchier, in the vear of Christ, 1464, and the third 
of King Edward IV.” Wood's version of the story makes it a 
little, » very little, more credible, for it brings it nearer to the 
time when the newly discovered art of printing might have at- 
tracted some attention in England. But even in 1464 there 
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were, with scarcely more than one exception, no printed books 
known in Europe but the first productions of the press at 
Mentz. The story of Caxton going to Haarlem in the time of 
Henry the Sixth, that is, in some year previous to 1461, must 
altogether be a fabrication, or a mistake. The accounts that 
would ascribe the invention of printing to Laurence Coster, of 
Haarlem, set up a legendary story that John Fust, or John 
Guttenberg (not the real Guttenberg, but an elder brother), 
stole the invention from Coster, and carried it to Mentz in 
1442. If Caxton, therefore, went to Haarlem in Holland, with 
a companion io disguise, to learn the art of printing, he must 
have gone there before 1442; for the story holds that Coster 
owas not only robbed of his secret, but of his types, and gave up 
Printing in despair to his more fortunate spoiler. Bourchier 
was not Archbishop of Canterbury till 1454. We may be sure, 
therefore, that wherever Caxton went to learn the art of print- 
ing at an earlier period than is generally supposed, be did not 
go to Haarlem in Holland. Substitute Mentz for Haarlem, 
and Atkyns’s story is more consistent. It is by no means im- 
provable that Henry the Sixth and Cardinal Bourchier might 
ave seen the magnificent Latin bible, called the Mazarine 
bible, which was printed by Guttenberg, Schoeffer, and Fust, 
and 1s held to have appeared about 1459. Of this noble book 
Mr. Hallam says, “ It is a very striking circumstance, that the 
high-minded inventors of this great art tried at the very outset 
so bold a flight as the printing an entire bible, and executed it 
with astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping on earth in 
her divine strength and radiant armour, ready at the moment 
of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies.” The kin, 
and the archbishop might have desired that England should 
learn the art of executing so splendid a work as the first bible. 
At that period we know that Caxton was residing abroad, and 
he was a fit person to be selected for such a commission. But 
Kings at that day were scarcely better supplied with money 
than their subjects; and if Henry the Sixth had sent to Mr. 
Robert Turnour or Mr. William Caxton seven hundred marks 
at one time, and five hundred at another, the gifts must have 
been registered with all due formality. We have the Exchequer 
registers of Henry the Sixth and his great rival; and although 
we learn that Edward the Fourth gave Caxton twenty pounds, 
neither his name nor that of Mr. Turnour, nor even of the 
archbishop, is associated with any bounty of Henry the Sixth. 
‘We may, therefore, safely conclude, with Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton, with regard to all this story, that ‘‘ Mr. Atkyns, a bold vain 
man, might he the inventor of it, having an interest in imposin; 
upon the world, to confirm his argument that printing was of 
the prerogative royal, in opposition to the stationers; against 
whom he was engaged in expensive law-suits, in defence of the 
king’s patents, under which he claimed some exclusive powers 
of printing.” The date of 1468 on the Oxford book is reason- 
ably concluded to have been a typographical error. There are 
niceties in the printing of that book which did not belong to the 
earliest stages of the art; and the same type and manner of 
Prating, are seen in Oxford books Printed immediately after 
478. ‘he probability therefore is, that an X was omitted in 
the Roman numerals. 


Mr. Knight believes that, after many wanderings, 
Caxton finally made his residence at Cologne, for the 
purpose of learning the glorious “art and mystery.” 


‘We may well believe that, for some ten years of his residence 
abroad, the knowledge that a new art was discovered, promis- 
ing such mighty results as that of printing, must have excited 
the deepest interest in the mind of Caxton. He says himself, 
in his continuation of the Polychronicon, “ About this time 
(1455) the craft of imprinting was first found in Mogunce in 
Almayne.” During his residence at the court of Burgundy he 
would see the art multiplying around him. Italy, where it 
most extensively flourished before 1470, was too distant for his 

rsonal inspection. Bamberg, Augsburg, and Strasburg, 

rought it nearer to him. But Cologne, where Conrad Winters 
set up a press about 1470, was very near at hand. A few days’ 
journey would place him within the walls of the holy city of the 
Rhine. Cologne, we have no doubt, fixed the employment of 
the remainder of his life; and made the London mercer, whose 
name, like the names of many other good and respectable men, 
would have held no place in the memory of the world but for 
the art he learnt in his latter years—Cologne rendered the name 
of Caxton a bright and venerable name; a name that even his 
countrymen, who are accustomed chiefly to raise columns and 
statues to the warlike defenders of their country, will one day 
honour amongst the heroes who have most successfully culti- 
vated the arts of peace, and by high talent and patient labour 
have rendered it impossible that mankind should not steadily 
advance in the acquisition of knowledge and virtue, and in the 
consequent amelioration of the lot of every member of the 
family of mankind, at some period, present or remote. 

, The provost of the city of ‘entz, on the occasion of the fes- 
tival of Guttenberg, published an address full of German en- 
thusiasm, at which we are apt to smile, but which it would be 
well if, in the higher concerns of our being, we could engraft 
upon the practical good sense on which we pride ourselves. He 
says, ‘“‘If the mortal who invented that method of fixing the 
fugitive sounds of words which we call the alphabet, has ope- 
rated upon mankind like a divinity, so also has Guttenberg’s 
genius brought together the once isolated inquirers, teachers 
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and learners—all the scattered and divided efforts for extending 
God's kingdom over the whole civilized earth—as though be- 
neath one temple. Guttenberg’s invention, not a lucky acci- 
dent, but the golden fruit of a well-considered idea—an inven- 
tion made with a perfect consciousness of its end—bas, above 
all other causes, for more than four centuries, urged forward 
and established the dominion of science; and what is of the 
most importance, has immeasurably advanced the mental for- 
mation and education of the people. This invention, a true 
intellectual sun, has mounted above the horizon, first of the 
European Christians, and then of the people of other climes and 
other faiths, to an ever-enduring morning. It has made the 
return of barbarism, the isolation of mankind, the reign of 
darkness, impossible for all future times. It has established a 
Punic opinion, a court of moral judicature common to all civi- 
ised nations, whatever natural divisions may separate them, as 
much as for the provinces of one and the same state. In a 
word, it has formed fellow- labourers at the never-resting loom 
of Christian European civilization in every quarter of the world, 
in almost every island of the ocean.” _ 

Filled with some such strong belief, although, perhaps, a 
vague belief, of the blessings which printing might bestow upon 
bis own country, we may view William Caxton proceeding, 
about the end of 1470, to the city of Cologne, resolved to ac- 
quire the art of which he had seen some of the effects, without 
stint of labour or expense. That he was an apt and diligent 
scholar his after works abundantly prove. 


The difficulties that beset the early printer, with 
the heroism which encountered, and finally overcame 
them, are dwelt upon with great interest. 


And, indeed, when we look at the state of England after the 
return of Edward IV. from his exile—the “ great divisions” of 
which Caxton himself speaks—we may consider that he acted 
with discretion in conducting his first, printing operations in a 
German city. It must be also borne in mind that this was by 
far the readiest mode to obtain a competent knowledge in the 
new art. Had he come over to England with types ap presses, 
and even with the most skilful workmen, the probability is 
that the man ‘of letters who, two or three years before, hi 
little or nothing to do in his attendance upon the Burgundian 
court, would have ill succeeded in so complicated and difficult 
a commercial enterprise. Lambinet, a French bibliographical 
writer, tells us that Melchior de Stamham, wishing to establish 
a printing-office at Augsburg. engaged a skilful workman of the 
same town, of the name of Sauerloch. He employed a whole 
year in making the necessary preparations for his office. He 

ought five presses, of the materials of which he constructed 
five other presses. He cast pewter types, and having spent a 
large sum, seven hundred and two florins, in establishing his 
office, began working in 1473. He died before he had completed 
one book; heart-broken, probably, at the amount of capital he 
had sunk; for his unfinished book was sold off at a mere 
trifle, and his office broken up. This statement, which rests 
upon some ancient testimony, shows us something of the 
difficulties which had to be encountered by the early printers. 
They had to do everything for themselves: to construct the 
materials of their art—types, presses, and every other instru- 
mentand appliance. ‘When Caxton began to print at Cologne, 
he probably had the means of obtaining a set of moulds from 
some previous printer—what are called strikes from the punches 
that form the original matrices. The writers upon typography. 
seem to assume the necessity of every one of the old printers 
cutting his punches anew, and shaping his letters according to 
his own notions of pro rtionate beauty. That the great mas- 
ters of their art, the first inventors, the Italian printers, the 
Alduses, the Stephenses, pursued this course is perfectly clear. 
But when printing ceased to be a mystery, about 1462, it is 
more than probable that those who tried to set up a press, 
especially in Germany, either bought a few types of the more 
established printers, or obtained a readier means of casting 
types than that of cutting new punches—a difficult and expen. 
sive operation. Thus, we believe, the attempts to assign a ook 
without a printer’s name to some printer whose types that book 
resembles, can be little relied upon. Caxton’s ty pes are held to 
be like the type of this printer and the type of that; and it is 
said that he copied the types, with the objection added that he 
did not copy the best models. What should have prevented 
him buying ‘the types from the Continent, as every English 
Printer did until the middle of the last century ? or, at any rate, 
what should have prevented him buying copies of the moulds 
which other printers were using? The bas-relief upon Thor- 
waldsen’s statue of Guttenberg exhibits the first printer exa- 
mining a matrix. But all the difficulties in the formation of the 
first matrix overcome, we may readily see that, at every stage, 
the art of making fusile types would become easier and simpler, 
till at length the division of labour should be perfectly applie: 
to type-making, and the mere casting of a letter, as each letter 
is cast singly, exhibit one of the most rapid and beautiful pieces 
of handiwork that the arts can show. 

But the type obtained, Caxton would still have much to do 
before his office was furnished. We have seen how Melchior 
of Augsburg set about getting his presses: “‘ He bought of John 
Schuesseler five presses, which cost him seventy-three Rhenish 
florins: he constructed with these materials five other smaller 
presses.” To those who know what a well-adjusted machine 
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the commonest printing-press now in use is, it is not easy at 
first to conceive what is meant by saying that Melchior bought 
five presses, and made five other presses out of the materials. 
The solution is thi In all probability this printer of Augsburg 
bought five old wi presses, and using the screws, cut them 
down and adapted them to the special purpose for which he de- 
signed them. Tue earliest printing-press was nothing more 
than a common. screw-press,—such as a cheese-press or a 
napkin- press, —with a contrivance for ranoing the form of types 
under the screw after the form was inked. It is evident that 
this mode of obtaining an impression must have been very 
laborious and very slow. As the screw must have come down 
upon the types with a dead pull, that is, as the table upon 
which the types were placed was solid and unyielding, great 
care must have been required to prevent the pressure being so 
hard as to injure the face of the letters. 


So much to display to the reader the spirit of the 
work, and the intelligent spirit which may be looked 
for throughout the series. We now leave it to Mr. 
Knight himself to speak upon the ennobling purpose 
of his “ Weekly Volume.” 

The object of the general diffusion of knowledge is not to 
render men discontented with their lot—to make the peasant 
yearn to become an artisan, or the artisan dream of the honours 
und riches of a profession —but to give the means of content to 
those who, for the most part, must necessarily remain in that 
station which requires great self-denial and great endurance; 
hut which is capable of becoming not only a condition of com- 
fort, but of enjoyment, through the exercise of these very vir- 
tues, in connexion with a desire for that improvement of the 
understanding which, to a Jarge extent, is independent of rank 
and riches. It is a most fortunate circumstance, and one which, 
seems especially ordained by Him who wills the happiness of 
his creatures, that the highest, and the purest, and the most 
Jasting sources of enjoyment are the most accessible to all. 
The great distinction that has hitherto prevailed in the world is 
this—that those who have the command of riches and of leisure 
have alone been able, in any considerable degree, to cultivate 
the tastes that open these common sources of enjoyment. The 
first desire of every man is, no doubt, to secure a sufficiency for 
the supply of the physical necessities of our nature; but in the 
equal dispensations of Providence it is not any especial portion 
of the state even of the humblest among us who labours with his 
hands to earn bis daily bread, that his mind should be shut out 
from the gratifications which belong to the exercise of our ob- 
serving and reflecting faculties. In this exercise all men may be, 
to a certain extent, equal. To advance this equality—a safe 
equality, and one that will endure—an equality without any 
mixture of evil, because founded upon love and mutual respect 
—we present to all classes OUR FIRST WEEKLY VOLUME. 

“Mind among the Spindles” forms the second 
number ; -and is a selection from “ The Lowell Offer- 
ing,” an American work, consisting of “ original 
articles, written exclusively by females actively em- 
ployed in the mills” of Lowell. Happy are we to 
greet its introduction into England. “ The qualities 
which most struck us in these volumes,” says the 
editor, ‘were chiefly these :—First, there is an 
entire absence of all pretension in the writers to be 
what they are not—they are factory girls. They 
always call themselves ‘girls.’ They have no desire 
to be fine ladies, nor do they call themselves ‘ladies,’ 
as the common fashion is of most American females.” 
Mr. Knight closes his “ Introduction”’ with an avowal, 
that, should “The Lowell Offering” yield profit, a 
portion of it will be transmitted for the benefit of the 
writers—a most wise reproof of the dishonest spirit 
that, highwayman-like, seizes upon unprotected 
copyrights. 

No. III. is ‘The Englishwoman in Egypt,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Poole (a sister of Mr. Lane), in a popu- 
lar and pleasing style. No. IV. is ‘ The Tales from 
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Shakspere,” by Charles Lamb and his sister, a work 
that eminently deserves the widest circulation. All 
we have now to do is to wish for Mr. Knight—for, 
indeed, the sake of the tens of thousands he is labour- 
ing for—the amplest success. 


Facts aNp Fictions, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ORIEN- 
Tau CnaracTer. By Mrs. Postans. In Three 
Volumes. Allen and Co. . 


Mrs. Postans is too well known to the readers of 
the “Illuminated Magazine’’ to need commendation 
in these pages. It is, however, our pleasurable duty 
to call attention to these three charming volumes, 
abounding as they do with vivid and touching de- 
scriptions of Indian life, by one who has seen it in its 
many phases. Her object in the book is to “increase 
the sympathy” of English readers towards the world 
of India—and what a world it is! ‘“ However,” says 
Mrs. Postans, “I may appear to have dipped my 
pencil in the colours of romance, I can conscien- 
tiously say, that I am not aware of a single instance 
in which nature does not form the canvass on which 
I wrought my tale, while in the arrangement of the 
incidents I have laboriously sought to adhere most 
strictly to known characteristics.” The papers them- 
selves bear evidence of their truthfulness. We can at 
once perceive that there is no fine, manufactured 
writing in them, but that they are the natural pro- 
duct of the soil, teeming, as it does, with so much 
that. is lovely, and wild, and wonderful. Besides this, 
Mrs. Postans brings to her task that deep earnestness 
which arises from the quickness of female sensibility 
—and most valuable—that shrewd, kindly, womanly 
sense, which detects so many things of teeming inte- 
rest in what is gencrally considered barren common- 
place. We cordially recommend these volumes to 
our readers. 


Hanv-sookx ror Centra Europe, or Guive 
For Tourists. By Francis Cocuuan. Hughes. 


Tue traveller may welcome this “Guide” for Bel- 
gium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and the Channel Islands. We have looked 
through its pages, and, with a tolerable knowledge of 
the advantages and defects of other Guide-books, have 
tested the merits of Mr. Coghlan. They are cer- 
tainly very great. We find all needful intelligence 
carefully and briefly digested: nothing is omitted 
that even the most punctilious traveller could wish 
for. If a man went wrong in his route with this book 
y his hand, he would lose himself even in a sentry- 
ox. 


A New Frencu anv Encuisu Dictionary. De 
Porquet. 

CareFuLiy compiled, and will certainly prove an 

useful addition to the ‘School Library.” 








COMMISSIONERS. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


Tere are simple—no, not simple—but unimagina- 
tive people, who can’t for the life of them believe the 
story of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp, who find it 
impossible to trace the smallest connection between 
the extraordinary ends he achieves by the aid of his 
attendant genius and the humble preliminary process. 
“There,” as theyand Hamlet sagely observe, “there’s 
the rub.” Yet is the story true enough, though the 
lamp, perhaps from its excess of light, obscures the 
whole to their vision. Let them then look at this 
pen, which is but one among the many slaves of the 
sas lamp. See, we make with it certain flourishes 
for a certain time over certain mystic leaves; and 
what is the result? Why, if you look towards Palace- 
yard, you will perceive we have at once reared a 
mightier than Aladdin’s palace—that we have antici- 
ee the ten or twenty years’ labours of the Fine Arts’ 

‘ommissioners—that, in a word, we have finished 
the New Houses of Parliament, with all their interior 
decorations, while the artists, who have been for the 
last two years poetically dreaming all night about 
frescoes, and, for the most part, heaven knows, doing 
something very much the reverse all day, are only 
pos for a commencement. Come, we have 
long seen what would be the character of the exterior 
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of the noble 
pile, there- 
fore we will 
not stop 
now to ex- 
amine it, 
will not 
pause even 
to gaze on 
the glorious 
Victoria 
Tower, which is enough to make one of the builders 
of the middle ages start from his tomb in admiration 
of the audacity of the architect, but rather step 
at once into the interior. Look around you. Can 
the world present a more magnificent scene? We 
are in the Hall of Rufus. 

Right through the centre extends an avenue of 
statues, on lofty pedestals, corresponding in number 
and position with the principal ribs of the matchless 
open roof of wood—a grand position, fit only for Eng- 
land’s | peg men. As we pass along hetween them 
we read with reverence the names inscribed, without 
note or comment, on the marble: Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspere, and Milton: Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, 

Ss 
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Locke, and Newton; Hervey, Adam Smith, and 
James Watt; Williams of Wykeham, Pureell, Field- 
ing, Reynolds, and Flaxman; Wickliffe, and Jeremy 
Taylor ; Howard ;—the roll of England’s mightiest 
originators in poetry, philosophy, art, religion, and 
philanthropy—the men who have more than any 
other fed and nourished the national heart and mind— 
who have tempered the human material on which the 
legislator has to work. Here, then, midway between 
the outward world and the powers that rule it, is their 
fitting place. Through such an avenue of memorials 
do the people of England approach their Houses of 
Legislature. But the souls of these men, as has been 
finely said of one of them, are like stars, and dwell 
apart; they guide, and, to a certain extent, glorify the 
people, but are not, do not represent, the people 
themselves. What of them? Let us walk along 
by the walls, and see to what subjects the smaller, 
but more numerous statues and groups that there 
extend entirely round the Hall, are devoted. 

What is this statue, and what the fearful story 
related in the bas-relief below? A man, evidently in 
the extremest stage of agony, is chained to the inside 
of a large tun, from which the burning faggots have 
been hastily drawn aside, whilst a young man of 
quality is earnestly persuading him to accept the life 
offered by the priests with their out-stretched crosses. 
In his anxiety the young man has eyen drawn forth 
his purse ; he will aid the poor martyr in his worldly 
concerns, if he will but recant the obnoxiqus opinions 
for which he has been placed there; but the suffer- 
er’s cries of anguish have been mistaken ; the fie 
torture had been too much for the body, but the 
mind remains unchanged; with a courage, beside which 
that of the bravest of the brave in the ordinary sense 
of the word looks poor indeed, the humble tailor re- 
jects all persuasions: he wild think for himself—he 
will freely declare his opinions: the half-extinguished 
faggots are again thrown back upon him, and so_pe- 
Tishes one of the earliest of our martyrs—John 
Badby. The young man in whom humanity all but 
conquers intolerance, is the future hero of Agin- 
court, Prince, afterwards King Henry the Fifth. 

Ha! the purpose of this goodly range of sculpture 
in the people’s entrance dawns upon us now ; it is in 
honour of the heroism of humble life. And what 
illustrious examples crowd upon the heart and mind 
as we pace along! what touching records of devotion 
to relatives, friends, country, or simply to humanity 
itself! what lofty self-sacrifices for principle, for 
truth, for independence! what a host of knights un- 
recognised in any lists or orders of chivalry, yet sur- 
passing in its own way aught that chivalry has ever 
done! what an array of pioncers in the paths of true 
excellence, albeit that few have as yet cared to follow 
in their footsteps, that their very existence is hardly 
known, that their names have in too many cases been 
irrecoverably forgotten. Well, we will amend this for 
the future. The people shall be worthily represented 
in their own hall. Said we not, examples crowd upon 
us! In truth, we hardly know where to pause, how 
to sclect for notice when we consider the number that 
must be passed by in silence. But we must, at all 
events, have two more of the martyrs to religious 
bigotry—a Scottish pair, whom something loftier 
even than marriage has joined heart and soul to- 
gether. Look at this group of a Covenanter and his 
wife, surrounded by ‘their children, whilst a soldier 
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whose air betokens plainly his errand, calls him away 
to death. No ordinary story is represented here. Let 
us read the inscription, copied from the writer who 
has recorded the circumstances with a homely but 
delightful simplicity, in full appreciation of its lofty 
beauty :—One morning in those evil days, a man of 
the name of John Brown, having performed the wor- 
ship of God in his family, was going with a spade in 
his hand to make ready some peat-ground. The 
mist being very dark, he knew not where he was till 
the bloody Claverhouse compassed him with three 
troops of his horse, brought him to his (Brown's) 
house, and there examined him ; who, though he was 
a man of stammering speech, yet answered both dis- 
tinctly and solidly, which made Claverhouse examine 
those whom he had taken to be his guides through 
the muirs, if they had heard him preach? They 
answered, “No, no, he was never a preacher.” To 
which he replied, ‘If he has never preached, mickle 
has he prayed in his time.” He then said to John, 
**Go to your prayers, for you shall immediately die.” 
When he was praying, Claverhouse interrupted him 
three times. One time that he interrupted him, he 
was praying that the Lord would spare a remnant 
and not make a full end in the day of his anger. 
Claverhouse said, “I give you time to pray, and you 
are begun to preach.” He turned on his knees, and 
said “Sir, you know neither the nature of prayer nor 
preaching that call this preaching,” and then con- 
tinued without confusion. His wife standing by, 
with her children in her arms, that she had brought 
forth to him, and another child of his first wife's, 
he came to her and said, “ Now, Marion, the day is 
come, that I told you would come, when I first spoke 
to you of marrying me.” She said, ‘‘ Indeed, John, 
I can willingly part with you.’ Then he said, 
“This is all I desire; I have no more to do but to 
die.” He kissed his wife and bairns, and wished 
purchased and promised blessings to be poured upon 
them, and gave them his blessing. Claverhouse or- 
dered six soldiers to shoot him; the most part of the 
bullets came upon his head, which scattered his brains 
upon the ground. Then said Claverhouse to the 
hapless widow, ‘“ What thinkest thou of thy hus- 
band now, woman?” To which she answered, “I 
thought ever much of him, and now as much as 
ever.” He said, “It were justice to lay thee beside 
him.” She replied, “If ye were permitted, I doubt 
not your cruelty would go that length; but how will 
ye make answer for this morning’s work?” “To 
men,”’ said he, “I can be answerable; and for God, 
I will take him in mine own hand.” ‘Claverhouse 
mounted his horse, and left her with the corpse of 
her husband lying there. She set the bairn on the 
ground, and gathered his brains, and tied up his 
head, and straighted his body, and covered him with 
her plaid, and sat down and wept over him. 

Military glory in its truest and most satisfactory 
shape appears but dull after such a story as this; 
yet the people of England may stand in a some- 
what more dignified position than military histo- 
rians generally place them; that is, either as the 
civilians who pay, or the private soldiers who fight; 
the heroism, fortitude, and successes of the last, by 
some magical process, invariably becoming, for all 
practical purposes, the heroism, fortitude, and _suc- 
cesses of their officers. The statue of Sir John Phil- 
pot, yonder, represents but one among the many dis- 
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tinguished men, who have stepped forth from private 
life to achieve by war important public advantages, 
and then with quiet dignity have retired to their 
more legitimate pursuits. During the early part of 
the reign of the Second Richard, the general business 
of the nation was so wretchedly mismanaged, that a 
pirate, one Mercer, dared to sweep the English seas, 
and pounce upon English vessels in our very ports ; 
on one occasion clearing out the harbour of Scar- 
borough of every vessel contained in it. Representa- 
tions were made in vain by our merchants of the ruin 
to themselves, and the discredit to the country, 
caused by the existence of sucha pest. At last a 
citizen of London found his patience quite exhausted, 
and being fortunately a rich man, fitted out a strong 
fleet, into which he put a thousand armed men, and 
then leaped on board after them, and departed to seek 
the pirate. He was soon found, and behind him ex- 
tended a goodly train of captured vessels. It was no 
holiday-warfare that ensued. The pirate fought, as we 
are told, long and desperately, but in vain: he and 
most of his ships were captured. Does not John 
Philpot deserve his statue? 

But, prosaic enough, and, as we all but toowell know, 
unpleasant enough, as paying for the support of armies 
may be, has it no poetical, no heroic side? We shall 
not say so after looking at the sculpture on the base of 
the statue of the Commonwealth man. Let us observe, 
by the way, that party feelings, of course, have no 
admission in the great houses of legislature—you will 
find a Cavalier not far distant. On one face of the 
sculpture in question, we see represented the people 
pouring into the national treasury their money, plate, 
Jewels, goblets, down even to the humblest and least 
costly of articles, the mites of those who have nought 
else to give: whilst, on another side, we perceive a 
strange but glorious medley of knights and labourers, 
ladies and artisans, all working away with the mat- 
tock and the spade, to complete the fortification of 
London ; circumstances which, as the historians tell 
us, infused such a spirit of animation into the work 
(we refer to the year 1642), that entrenchments, 
twelve miles round, were thrown up in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time, and the Royalists, hope- 
less of success in an assault, retreated. 

Pause awhile here. It is the statue of a female, 
whose story has been too recently written in our 
hearts to render it necessary for us to read the in- 
scription on the marble; the two words of its con- 
clusion, beautiful as their owner’s heart, will suffice ; 
they are—Grace Darling. 

Near her is another female statue ; one who belongs 
to a class that in this commercial country will as- 
suredly obtain respect whenever their peculiar excel- 
lence is mentioned—the class of honest debtors ; 
persons who have shown by their conduct, in a thou- 
sand ways, the sacrifices they have made to repair 
the injury they have been the innocent means of in- 
flicting. And not only is it an excellence, but one 
that especially belongs to the people. All those who 
have seen much of the daily life and circumstances 
of the poor, must have perceived with a deep grati- 
fication how continuous a struggle is kept up through 
life to achieve that one object—the payment of just 
debts. But what is the story in question? A mas- 
ter-hand, Washington Irving—to whom it was com- 
municated by Scott, after the lady in question had 
dined with them—has thus simply narrated it :—She 
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was the daughter of a poor country clergyman, who 
had died in debt, and left her an orphan and destitute. 
Having had a good plain education, she immediately 
set up a child's school; and had soon a numerous 
flock under her care, by which she earned a decent 
maintenance. That, however, was not her main ob- 
ject. Her first care was to pay off her father's 
debts, that no ill word or ill will might rest upon his 
memory. This, by dint ot’ Scotch economy, backed 
by filial reverence and pride, she accomplished ; 
though in the effort she subjected herself’ to every 
privation. 

But one example more, and we leave this seductive 
portion of our subject. Religion, war, humanity, 
and domestic lite, have each furnished us with its 
own peculiar illustrations of the heroism of the 
people of Britain, never so ‘Great’ as when looked 
at trom such a point of view; but shall pure abstract 
Principle, unsupported by any of the adjuncts that 
strengthen us in our high purposes, find no martyr 
in the straw-thatched cot? Stand forth! good, noble, 
greatly-minded woman ; for once let us gaze upon 
thee, thus enshrined in the insensate stone, with all 
that deep reverence and adiniration which thou ever in 
thine own person shunned, while from voice to voice 
of those around, passes, in broken and disconnected 
passages, the story of—Helen Walker. She had 
been left an orphan, with the charge of a sister con- 
siderably younger than herself, and who was educated 
and maintained by her exertions. | Attached to her 
by so many ties, therefore, it will not be easy to con- 
ceive her teelings, when she found that this only 
sister must be tried by the laws of her country for 
child murder, and upon being called as principal wit- 
ness against her. ‘The counsel for the prisoner told 
Helen that if she could declare that her sister had 
made any preparations, however slight, or had given 
her any intimation on the subject, that such a statement 
would save her sister's life, as she was the principal 
witness against her. Helen said, “ It is impossible 
for me to swear to a falsehood, and whatever may be 
the consequence, 1 will give my oath according to my 
conscience.” The trial came on, and the sister was 
found guilty and condemned ; but in Scotland six 
weeks must clapse between the sentence and the exe- 
cution; and Helen Walker availed herself of it. The 
very day of her sister's condemnation, she got a pe- 
tition drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and that very night set out on foot to 
London. Without introduction or recommendation, 
with her simple, perhaps ill-expressed petition, drawn 
up by some interior clerk of the court, she presented 
herself in her tartan plaid and country attire to the 
late Duke of Argyll, who immediately procured the 
pardon she petitioned for; and Helen returned with 
it, on foot, just in time to save her sister. We need 
hardly say from what quarter we borrow this account 
—Scott’s Notes to the Heart of Mid Lothian—a 
work that has alnost made us forget the true Helen 
Walker in her fictitious prototype, Jeanie Deans. 

There is one very simple but most comprehensive 
tule to guide us in the decoration of architectural 
works. Let every room and building tell its own 
story. First and foremost, let us clearly perceive the 
uses of the place; secondly, let us sce its history. 
Westminster Hall is plainly the grand national or 
people’s entrance to the Houses, but what of its own 
history? One glance upon the walls affords us an 
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answer. Those paintings, on a sca e commensurate 
with the almost unequalled dimensions of the Hall, 
and so artfully contrived by their tone, arrangement, 
and framework, as to appear essentially a part of 
it, show us that history in a series of events 
of greater interest and importance than any other 
building probably in the world can parallel. We 
have there in one painting the Red King himself, 
just returned from Normandy, coming with his at- 
tendants to see how the architect, who appears with 
his plans close by, has fulfilled his directions. The 
eneral remark is that the Hall is too large, until the 
ing quietly observes it is not half so large as it 
should have been; that it is only a bed-chamber in 
comparison with the building he intended to make. 

Then, again, we have Henry the Second discrowned 
by his own hand, carrying as sewer the boar’s head, 
amidst the clang of trumpets, at the coronation ban- 
quet, to his own son, whom he has caused to assume the 
sovereignty ; whilst the young man’s scornful aspect 
and gestures tell how little he deserves that father’s 
care and love. It was not many years after this ex- 
hibition in Westminster Hall, that that same son 
was in arms against his parent. 

Next come two pictures, suggestive of some cheer- 
ing, with many melancholy reflections. In the first, 
we have Henry the Third, surrounded by his Barons, 
swearing that he will observe the great Charter, 
whilst the Archbishop of Canterbury denounces ex- 
communication against all who do not do so, and the 
prelates generally, extinguishing their tapers, utter 
the tremendous imprecation, ‘ May the soul of every 
one who incurs this sentence so stink and be extin- 

uished in hell.” The second represents William 
allace, crowned in mockery with laurel, sitting on 
the “south bench,” denying with placid dignity that 
he is a traitor, yet prepared, equally unmoved, to 
suffer a traitor’s horrible fate: both pictures repre- 
sent the struggle of nations for freedom ; both refer 
to nearly the same era; and, alas!—what a charac- 
teristic trait of the general selfishness,—the very 
men who conquered for us, were the very men who 
immediately afterwards helped to impose a still harder 
yoke than they had thrown off, upon the Scots. 
The same kind of striking contrast meets us in the 
otherwise touching and beautiful picture of Edward 
the Third, advancing from his seat in the Hall, to 
meet and embrace the captive French King John, 
whom the Black Prince has brought through London 
in magnificent procession ; but if the graceful cour- 
tesy, and kindness, and humility of the victors were 
beautiful, how much more so would have been their 
conduct, if they had allowed themselves no opportu- 
nities for the manifestation of such qualities by a 
most cruel and unjust war? 

As we. move on to other pictures, one cannot but 
be struck with the mode in which the history of the 
Hall as a building is told in them; the very telling at 
the same time being subordinate to loftier purposes. 
Whilst we see in one picture, of Edward the Third 
and his Parliament, an illustration of the fact that 
Lords and Commons up to that time sat together in 
the Hall, we at the same time are impelled to reflect 
on the lowly state of the Commons at the period, as 
contrasted with their all but supreme power now. 
Tlume says—They composed not, properly speaking, 
any essential part of the Parliament. They sat 
apart both from the Barons and Knights, who dis- 
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dained to mix with such mean personages. After they 
had given their consent to the taxes required of them— 
their business being thus finished—they separated, 
even though the Parliament still continued to sit, and 
to canvass the national business. Then again, if we are 
reminded in another picture of the rebuilding of the 
Hall by Richard the Second, and of the temporary 
accommodation that was provided close by; we, at the 
same time, also learn something infinitely more import- 
ant, in gazing on the significant array of archers with 
bent bows placed around the temporary house during 
its “deliberations,”’ to secure, as Pennant observes, 
“freedom of debate.” The fact shown in a third 
picture, that Parliament in the same reign had di- 
vided, for the Lords only pee in it, comes in con- 
nection with the fact of Richard’s deposition, which 
the Parliament was met to execute; and which 
is scarcely over, when Bolingbroke places his hand 
upon the kingly seat, and challenges it as his own. 
Lastly, would we see a Coronation banquet in all its 
ancient picturesque splendour, with the champion on 
horseback, introduced for the first time, we obtain 
our desires in the fourth picture,—a representation of 
the end of all Richard’s misgovernments, and the 
entire success of his dethroner; it is Henry the 
Fourth’s Coronation we jook upon, and every one 
feels how completely Richard of Bordeaux has proved 
to be 
A mockery King of snow 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke. 

Throughout the series we every where behold the 
same union of local and historical truth, raising the 
whole into fitting subjects for Art in its loftiest 
phases. That Westminster Hall has been for cen- 
turies the place where all great state trials have taken 
place, is at once and for ever impressed upon the re- 
collection at the sight of such pictures as these, which 
here extend on either side of us, having among them 
the trial of the illustrious More, the author of the 
“Utopia ;” the trial of Charles the First, the sub- 
limest of all trials; the trial of Balmerino, and his 
chivalrous associates ; the trial of Warren Hastings, 
during the delivery of Burke’s speech, when sobs and 
tears were heard and seen in every part, when ladies 
were carried out fainting with the excess of emotion 
that the orator had aroused, and when, as it has been 
recorded, Mrs. Siddons was herself more moved than 
she, with her almost superhuman powers, had ever 
been known to move others. 

From Westminster Hall, we pass by a flight of 
marble steps, into St. Stephen’s Hall, some ninety feet 
long, thirty wide, and fifty high, where we have 
scarcely time to admire the exquisite effect of the 
whole scene, with its groined roof, its painting-covered. 
panels, its glow of gilded and coloured heraldic 
insignia, and other ornaments which decorate, in won- 
derful richness, and still more wonderful harmony, 
every inch of the wall, and we might almost say of 
the roof and floor; a mightier divinity than or- 
nament again beckons us on; we are speedily absorbed 
in the contemplations of the great artistical produc- 
tions that even in such a blaze of splendour stand out 
from all else, as though some halo were around each 
of them, unseen, except in the almost divine radiance 
which it sheds upon the canvass. And these again 
have been scarcely run over with eager ae as if we 
would know at once the entire amount of the dazzling 
wealth that is our own, all our own, before we pause, 
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and ponder over the art with which all the produc- 
tions of Art have been organized. A new principle now 
becomes apparent. We areas evidently to the mental 
as to the bodily vision, advancing towards the centre 
of the pile; the subjects of the paintings and the 
statuary grow more concentrated in their gencral 
effect and purpose ; we are reminded more and more 
distinctly at every step, of the great business going 
on within. No work, whatever its merit, is per- 
mitted here, that does not tend in some way to the 
enhancement of these objects. The mode with 
which the different parts of the building are con- 
nected together, is but an emanation of the same 
pup of progress. Itis not from chance that the 

st picture the eye rests upon, in leaving Westmin- 
ster Hall—the Commons enjoying that very peculiar 
freedom of debate which the instrumentality of a 
host of archers with their bent bows could give—pre- 
ate us so finely for the first that we behold in St. 

tephen’s Hall—the Abbot of Westminster Abbey 
turning the Commons out of the Chapter House, where 
they had found refuge, and swearing lustily the while, 
he will have no such vile rabble any longer in 
his Chapter House. 

These two pictures form the commencement of the 
series of the history of the House of Commons, to 
which St. Stephen’s Hall is devoted, with a local 
propriety as happy as any other feature of the arrange- 
ments, for that Hall stands upon the site of the old 
House, whilst it is, at the same time, the approach 
to the new, where, ‘too, the peculiar fittings required 
for the accommodation of the collective wisdom, leaves 
no room for any such decoration. Here then is the 
place for such subjects as those above named, and 
which comprises works that might have tasked 
mightier spirits than any England has yet pro- 
duced. We can but stay to mention one—Cromwell 
turning the members out of doors. Here too is the 
fitting place for the men whom politicians delight to 
honour, the eminent members of the House, the 
party-statesmen, orators, philanthropists, going back 
in regular order, from Wilberforce, Romilly, and 
Wyndham, Sheridan, Fox, Pitt, and Burke, to those 
mighty minds of the Commonwealth, and even to the 
few still older spirits of whom history has recorded any 
a excellence, such as the Wentworths, who, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, in spite of continual imprison- 
ment, made such unwearied endeavours to induce the 
House to assert its independence, when the Sovereign 
so often and so successfully strove to keep it in leading 
strings. We are glad to see that the man has not 
been thought unworthy of a statue, who taught the 
House a lesson which it very much needed to learn, 
namely, that of respecting the rights and privileges of 
individuals, while asserting what they conceived to 
be their own. In 1751, a Mr. Alexander Murray, 
brother of Lord Elibank, for something he had done 
at a Westminster election, was ordered to be sent 
close prisoner to Newgate, and also to come to the 
bar, and kneel while the sentence was delivered. As 
he entered with a quiet, assured air, the Speaker called 
out “‘your obeisances, Sir! your obeisances, Sir! you 
must kneel.” Murray replied “Sir, I beg to be 
excused; I never kneel but to God.”” And then, on 
the Speaker’s repeating the command vehemently, he 
added, “Sir, I am sorry I cannot comply with your 
request ; I would in anything else.” The Speaker 
said, “ Sir, I call upon you again to consider of it ;” 
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but Murray firmly replied, “Sir, when I have com- 
mitted a crime, I kneel to God for pardon; but I 
know my own innocence, and cannot kneel to any body 
else.” He was taken away, kept in Newgate till the 
prorogation of Parliament, when his friends met him 
at the door of Newgate and bore him away in triumph. 
In the ensuing session he kept out of the 
way of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and a reward of five 
hundred pounds was voted for his apprehension, but 
he was not taken. At last the House very sensibly 
withdrew from its untenable position, and made a 
standing order for the settlement of the question. 
The statue of such a man in St. Stephen’s is certainly 
a very graceful piece of humility on the part of the 
members, But it is so like them! 


Excuse me, my dear Sir, if I interrupt you one 
moment in your visions of the future, but I believe 
you referred. to the Commonwealth men—you—you 
of course—hem !—you of course would not include 
Cromwell. 

In St. Stephen’s Hall ? why, I agree with you, it 
is a doubtful case whether, as he was virtually King, 
his statue could appear with propriety as a mere 
member of the Lower House in St. Stephen’s Hall ; 
the Victoria Gallery is his proper place ; but then, 
you know, we could have him in oth. 

Ha! ha! very good! I can’t help laughing at such 
a ridiculous perversion of my meaning. But, good 
God, Sir, you really don’t mean to say that that 
canting hypocrite should have a statue. Why it 
makes one’s hair stand on end to think of it. He 
killed a King. 

Did he do it? There were men of some note who 
thought they had a hand in the business, considering 
they sat among the judges; there were others as 
illustrious by their virtues, and still more illustrious 
by their genius, who defended the act. 

Ah, the pernicious traitors, and what is the opinion 
of all good men now upon that part of their conduct? 

A pertinent question. A poet shall answer, with 
regard to the two, whom I had more particularly in 
view. 


Great men have been among us; hands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none; 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others, who called Ailton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend; 

They knew how genuine glory is put on. 


‘Well, my friend, what say you to the verses? Is 
Wordsworth a good man? 

Ah, that’s all very well. 
usurper. 

So was Bolingbroke, Edward the Fourth, and 
Richard the Third. Are all their statues to be 
omitted from the Houses? But, come, we will sup- 
pose Cromwell proscribed ; there shall be no statue 
of him in St. Stephen’s Hall, or in the Victoria 
Gallery ; nothing shall remind the spectator of his 
existence in any part. And as to the acts performed 
by him or during his Protectorate, which can’t be 
pushed into oblivion, why, we’ll avail ourselves of the 
pleasant legal fiction that Charles the Second reigned 
in England from the time of his father’s death. 
We'll cry in a burst of admiration as we look on his 
statue—“ Ha! that’s the man that found England 
the laughing stock of Europe,” but raised it to such 
a pitch of glory, that, as another Conservative, Sir 


But Cromwell was an 
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Walter Scott, observes, “ Perhaps no Government was 
ever more respected abroad.” 

Oho! oho! you know Charles sold Dunkirk, to 
the disgust of the entire nation, and that he was 
a secret pensioner of France. 

We'll say it was he, who in a most intolerant time, 
exerted himself so nobly for the freedom of conscience, 
that he has been styled by some the Apostle of 
Toleration. 

Absurd! you know Charles was in his heart a 
Catholic, and like all Catholics, at that time at least, 
was opposed in principle (or would have been, if he 
had any) to religious independence. 

We'll say it was he who introduced at once decency, 
dignity, and a lofty, moral, and religious feeling into 
the Court. 

Ha! ha! in the persons of his mistresses I suppose. 

Who patronised the arts in a way that must make 
his name ever dear to all artists? To Charles the 
Second we will say we owe the possession and safety 
of the cartoons. Nay, if you like, I don’t see but 
what we may attribute the famous turning out of the 
Parliament, to the Second Charles, for assuredly he 
hated them enough to have done so, and in effect at 
least did what was the same thing—ruled without 
Parliament. 

D. n the fellow, I'm afraid there’s no doing 
without him. Well, well, put in your Cromwell ; 
you, I hope, don’t deny his faults. 

By no means. 

Nor I his many and admirable virtues. I wish he 
hadn't had anything to do with the death of Charles 
—I wish he hadn’t been what I must call, an usurper. 
But he was—there’s no denying it—a truly great 
man, 





From St. Stephen’s Hall we pass into the Octagon 
Hall, the grand centre of the entire edifice. Here we 
have in front the corridor leading on towards the river 
front of the pile, and which forms with the halls just 
nained one glorious unbroken vista; on the left we 
have the Commons’ Corridor, the Commons’ Lobby, 
and the Commons’ House, in noble succession; whilst 
on the right extends a still more magnificent series, 
the Corridor, Lobby, and the House of the Peers; and 
then, in continuance of the same line, the Victoria 
Gallery, a portion of the edifice only less stupendous 
than Westminster Hall itself, whilst a thousand 
times richer in all the secondary arts of adornment. 
Here then, in this Octagon Hall, there was indecd a 
position for statues, that tasked our artists’ loftiest 
conceptions to supply. But the principle that had 
guided them hitherto, did not desert them here. 
And what has been the result? First, mark that all 
the statues, that glorious one in solitary state in the 
centre, those also tranquilly seated, who fill some of 
the eight places in the angles that circle the main 
one,—and the almost endless number of smaller sta- 
tues in niches in the walls and screens—mark, we say, 
how all these statues seem to tell us of the same 
truths. Here you will find only those truly great 
statesmen who, rising above the demands of party 
and time, legislated for a nation and posterity—those 
enlightened expounders of the law, who have in that 
respect become a kind of great statesmen,—those 
incorruptible judges, who have dared to fulfil the law 
in what they conceived to be its essential spirit of 
justice, undisturbed. by all kinds of hostile influences. 


Here, in short, Lords and Commons may be reminded, 
as they pass along, of the true objects of the business 
they are about to engage in; may feel their own hearts 
and minds, inspired by a noble emulation to rival the 
greatness of the mighty minds of the past, and a no less 
noble contempt of all mere temporary objects—tem- 
porary popularity, whether with sovereigns, or with 
the people. 

But is this all? Mark, again, how the story which 
commenced in Westminster Hall, flowson. We have 
pondered in that Hall over the simple records of the 
people for whom we have to legislate; we have paused 
in St. Stephen’s Hall, to judge of the history of that 
one of the two Houses of legislation which is more 
expressly derived from the people, and to weigh the 
characterof thechief menof whom it hasbeen composed 
—now we finally take into our view, in the Octagon 
Hall, the connection of both people and the House of 
Commons with the other estatesof the realm, the Lords 
and the King. In that central statue, we see combined, 
all the demands of the position; there is at once the re- 
presentation of the abstract and lofty spirit of legis- 
lation in its wisest, most comprehensive, most bene- 
volent shape; and there, in that same statue, we 
have, at the same time, the representative of the 
sovereign, the political key-stone of the arch of the 
constitutional pile ;*of course English history presents 
but one such man—King Alfred. As with him, the 
illustrious King and legislator, so with the mighty 
but incomplete circle ot supporters, the scarcely less 
illustrious members of both Houses, who have raised 
themselves by their legislative acts to a position similar 
in kind, however differing in degree. Among them we 
behold the last of those Barons whofought and bled for 
the Great Charter, Simon de Montfort; but it is not 
simply as the representative of his class that he is 
here; read the scroll in his hand: it is the first sum- 
mons in English history, for burgesses to represent the 
cities and towns of England in Parliament, an act to 
which the eminence of the country among the nations 
of the world, is to be chiefly ascribed. There, too, 
we see the protector Pembroke, whose statue makes us 
pause to retlect on the simple beauty and force of his 
character, which shone so conspicuously at a time 
(the death of John) when England appeared to be 
about to sink into the lowest state of abasement, 
when a foreign but invited Prince and army were in 
the country, and the people and their leaders were 
divided against themselves. Then stepped forth 
Pembroke; healed dissension, by his wise legislation ; 
animated his once more united countrymen by his 
patriotism ; and drove the French back to France by 
his courage. 

The last statue we shall mention belongs to a period 
of history which, apart from all the clash of principles 
as to modes of government, must ever be considered 
one of the most important in our annals—the Civil 
War. Then the Star Chamber, and the torture to 
which it so often led, were abolished, and many other 
important meliorations of our civil and criminal juris- 
prudence carried into effect; but the one grand feature 
that all men who are fit to live under a constitutional 
government must admire, was, the triumphant asser- 
tion then made of the right of self taxation, but 
for which power, we should, even now, see England 
a despotism, in a quarter of a century. Who then 
shall be the representative of that mighty time? 
Who is there that Royalist and Roundhead may alike 
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to reverence? Who but the man who first 
resisted the attempt to tax without the intervention 
of Parliament—who but Hampden, the brave, good, 
and great man, whom all historians unite in praise of, 
and whose early death leaves his memory free from 
the jarring associations which the statue of any other 
of the great minds of the Commonwealth would 
inevitably arouse. 

And here, again, in the Octagon Hall, one cannot 
but notice a fresh illustration of the mode in which 
‘the inscriptions, that every here and there are sprinkled 
over the walls, but in the happiest harmony of appear- 
ance and purport, all help to advance the story with 
which they are connected. 

On the base of Alfred’s statue, we read in letters 
more truly golden to the mind than they appear even 
to the eye—‘Let every deed becarefully distinguished, 
and doom ever be guided justly, according to the 
deed, and be modified acconhue to its degree, before 
God and before the world ; and let mercy be shown 
for dread of God, and kindness be willingly shown, 
and those be somewhat protected who need it ; because 
we all need that our Lord oft and frequently grant his 
mercy to us.” Those were undoubtedly Alfted’s 
principles, but they were not his words. Whence then 
come they?—Why, from those older Saxon laws which 
Alfred availed himself of in his own legislation. It 
is something to know there had been giants in Eng- 
land, in its most primeval days. 

The House of Commons admitted of no artistical 
decoration, but none was needed, as St. Stephen’s 
Hall, and the Corridor, furnished ample opportunity 
for the artists to say all they had to say upon its 
history and functions: on the other hand the Lords 
have their corridor, and a certain amount of space in 
their house, for the same purposes. There commence 
a new series of pictures and statues illustrative of the 
essential history of the second estate. In the first 
we go back to its origin, the Saxon Witenagemote, 
which we see engaged, with Alfred at its head, revis- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon laws, and regulating the sys- 
tem of police; from which we learn that the 
division of functions that prevails to this day in the 
House—the legislative and the judicial—existed from 
the very beginning ; and, if historians speak truly, 
with infinitely greater success than we are now fami- 
liar with ; at all events, we should like to see the 
legislators of the nineteenth century try the experi- 
ment which it is said those of the ninth could have 
done with safety: what say they, to hanging a few 
bracelets or jewels in the high and cross roads, by 
way of testing their legislation ? 

‘he fact of the division of functions just men- 
tioned, is still more directly conveyed to the 
spectator by the grand Caryatid figures of aoe 
lature and Justice that support the entrance to the 
House. Time passes on, the Conquest takes place, 
legislation and Justice are thrown rudely back into a 
kind of moral chaos: in another picture we perceive 
the dawn of the day that was to restore them, by 
checking the adverse kingly power ; that picture repre- 
sents Henry the Third, meeting his Parliament at 
Westminster, and, asheadvancestowardshisseat, gazing 
on the Barons assembled with undisguised fear—for 
they are all in mail, and there is a significant rattling 
of swords by way of welcome. At last he falters 
out, “ What means this? am Ia prisoner?” ‘Not 
so,” replies Roger Bigod, “but your foreign favou- 
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rites and your own extravagance have involved this 
realm in tt wretchedness ; wherefore we demand 
that the powers of government be entrusted and made 
over to a committee of Bishops and Barons, that the 
same may root up abuses and enact good laws.” 
And so by successive steps the extreme power of the 
Sovereign is broken down ; but in a yet third picture 
we are reminded of the reversal of the process, the 
Kings humbling the Lords, which policy, commencing 
with the reign of Henry the Seventh, when the Aris- 
tocracy had been almost swept away during the wars 
of the Roses, was continued till the reign of Charles 
the First, when the people began to think they ought 
to have something to say in these struggles, and so— 
humbled both. The picture to which we referred, 
represents the Queen, Elizabeth, dissolving the Par- 
Nament, and reading the members a sharp lecture 
because they have dared to advise with her even in 
such a point as the succession to the throne. This 
it was that made her, in her friendliest tones, caution 
them against provoking the paticnce of any other 
sovereign who might succeed her, so far as they 
had provoked hers. Let us not forget, however, that on 
this same occasion, Elizabeth so captivated the hearts 
of the people in one way that they could hardly think 
of what questionable acts the enchantress performed 
in another; it was then that she remitted part of the 
supplies that had been voted to her, saying, that mo- 
ney in the purses of her subjects was as good to her 
as in her own exchequer. 

But what is the subject of this series of pictures 
that from a distance appears -half hidden among 
the decorations of the walls of the Lords’ Corridor, 
but which, from a nearer point of view, shine out with 
marvellous beauty and lustre? It is the story narra- 
ted by Froissart of the love of Edward the Third for the 
Countess of Salisbury, in honour of whom he founded 
the Order of the Garter, and which, as illustrating the 
more personal connection that exists between the 
aristocracy and the “fountain of all honours,” the 
King, here finds suitable place. By their personal 
rank are the peers entitled to enter the House of 
Lords ; the approach to the House, therefore, tells us 
so through the agency of one of the most charming 
stories ever narrated. The Border Castle of Wark, 
belonging to the Earl of Salisbury, is before us in the 
first picture, with its gates flung wide to admit the 
mighty victor — mighty lord — Edward the First, 
whilst a lady of surpassing loveliness advances to 
mect him, and pour out her grateful thanks for his 
ready succour. Here, onewould call the King’s attention 
to the mischief wrought upon the castle walls by the 
assailants, and the heaps of dead that tell how bravely 
they have been repelled ; there, another points out the 
direction in which they have gone. But the King 
sees only the dazzling beauty and grace before him; 
he feels only the sparkle of fine love “that has already 
penetrated into his inmost heart.” Alas! there is a 
ting on that lady’s finger; her husband is a prisoner 
in a foreign land in Edward’s own cause. 

The second picture introduces us to the interior of 
the Castle. The King is abstracted and sad, sitting 
in a window recess alone. The Countess comes to 
him with a merry cheer, saying— 

“Dear Sir, why do ye study so for? Your Grace 
not displeased, it appertaineth not to you so to do; 
rather ye should make good cheer and be joyful, 
seeing ye have chased away your enemies, who durst 
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not abide you; let other men study for the 
remnant.” 

«Ah, dear lady,” replied the King, ‘know for 
truth that since I entered into the Castle, there is a 
study come to my mind, so that I cannot choose but 
to muse, nor I cannot tell what shall fall thereof: 
put it out of my heart I cannot.” 

The Countess is not disposed to comprehend him, 
though somewhat abashed by his keen regards. She 
would still think the Scots were all his trouble, so she 
again remonstrates with him. 

“God hath aided you so in your business, and 
hath given you so t graces, that ye be the most 
feared and honoured Prince in all Christendom ; and 
if the King of Scots have done you any despite or 
damage, ye may well amend it when it shall please 
you, as ye have done divers timesere this. Sir, leave 
your musing, and come into the hall, if it please you ; 
your dinner is all ready.”’ 

« Ah, fair lady, other things lieth at my heart that 
ye know not of: but surely the sweet behaving, the 
pres wisdom, the good grace, nobleness and excel- 

lent beauty that I see in you, hath so surprised my 
heart that I cannot but love you, and without your 
love I am but dead.” 

This is the moment chosen by the painter for 
representation, in which the aspect and gesture of 
the Countess tell scarcely less vividly than the his- 
torian the nature of her answer, and the feelings of 
respect and indignation that struggle in her heart for 
mastery while she makes it. 

“Ah! noble Prince, for God’s sake, mock nor 
tempt menot. I cannot believe that it is true that ye 
say, nor that so noble a Prince as ye be would think 
to dishonour me, and my lord my husband, who is 
so valiant a knight, and hath done your grace so 
good service, and as yet lieth in prison for your 
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quarrel. Certainly, Sir, ye should in this case have 
but a small praise, and be nothing the better thereby. 
I had never as yet such a thought in my heart, nor 
I trust in God, never shall have, for no man living. 
If I had any such intentions, your grace ought not 
only to blame me, but also to punish my body, yea, 
aad by true justice, to be dismembered.’ 

-The next picture shows the dinner party in the 
hall. The erring passion is growing. e King 
cannot govern it even in the presence of his Knights, 
who mark his abstracted mood, and can hardly fail 
to perceive its cause. But principle is there to 
struggle with the passion. Which shall conquer ? 

The fourth picture answers us. The King and 
Countess are again at the castle-gate ; and whatever 
the King may be to his absent servant, the Countess at 
least is true to her captive husband. Edward has 
evidently suffered much. Since he stood but yester- 
day before that same gateway, he has passed twenty- 
four hours of such conflict and suffering as will 
never cease to thrill through his memory. He has 
learned the might of simple virtue, but it has not as 
yet conquered him. is majestic features are 
clouded with anguish, and the fire of his eyes is 
quenched in humid sadness, as he presses the re- 
luctant white hand, and in tones of the deepest 
agitation says : 

“My dear lady, to God I commend you till I 
return again, requiring you to advise you otherwise 
than ye have said to me.” 

Firm and bold, yet respectful is her answer : 

“Noble Prince, God the Father glorious, be your 
conduct, and put you out of all villain thoughts. 
Sir, Iam, and ever shall be, ready ta do you pure 
service, to your honour and to mine.” 

Yet another scene betwixt them. A gorgedus 
feast in London, given by the King in order to draw 
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the Countess to his presence. She comes, looking 
only the more beautiful to Edward's eyes, for the 
ains she has taken to disguise that beauty, by a 
Arse of unusual simplicity; and now bcth are 
standing amid a circle of smiling courtiers, she 
shrinking, confused—in tears; he with the garter 
that Alice has dropped in his hand, uttering the 
memorable words, Honi soit qui mal y pense. The 
Kingis conqueredat last. Tohis dying moments will he 
love and remember her in all honour and purity; nor 
is that all—through unnumbered ages to come, shall 
the children and children’s children through many a 
generation of those who had witnessed the scene, 
have reason to remember the lady in whose honour 
was instituted the Order of the Garter. 

We shall not now need to dwell upon any other 
portions of the Houses of Parliament. By steps 
analagous to those of our ascent to the lofty ideal as 
well as actual centre of the structure, do we descend. 
In the Victoria Gallery, one of the richest scenes 
that poet or painter ever dreamed of, we have a cor- 
responding feature to Westminster ; as this is the 
deople’s entrance, so that is the Sovereign's, and the 
decorations naturally assume, therefore, the shape of 
a kind of kingly history. That long, almost inter- 
minable line of gilded bronze statues ranged along 
the walls, are the memorials of our Sovereigns from 
the Heptarchy up to the present time; her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s statue, with graceful propriety 
occupying a niche apart at one end, to remind 
posterity that it was in her reign this monument of 
the artistical greatness of Britain in the nineteenth 
century was erected. The equally numerous series 
of pictures between the statues, represent the most 
important, in a permanent and lofty sense, of the 
events that signelized the reigns of the Kings who 
stand in effigy by their side, while they are events 
that need as little ornament in a literary point of 
view, as the artists have thought proper to bestow on 
them ina pictorial. Those noble works show that 
their authors had at least as much confidence 
in their subjects as in themselves. In what a 
style of grand simplicity are they not painted. 
Let us glance at them as we pass along. Ethelbert’s 
conversion by Augustine fittingly commences the 
series of a line of Christian Kings. Then we have, 
among others, the Battle of Hastings ; John signing 
the Charter; Prince, afterwards King Edward the 
First, saving his father’s life at the Battle of Eves- 
ham ; Edward the Third offering up his litter in the 
Cathedral of Carlisle, in token that he had left the 
bed of sickness, dying as he was, in order to lead 
his army once more against the Scots; Richard the 
Second’s deposition in the Tower; the Battles of 
Agincourt and Bosworth ; Elizabeth at Tilbury ; the 
Trial of Charles the First ;—but it is useless to go on 
with a list which every one can without difficulty 
enlarge from his own historical recollections. But 
the personal characteristics of our Sovereigns—shall 
ef have no record? Look in the Robing Room, 
and as you gaze upon the walls, many a sweet, and 
high, and romantic story shall burst upon you; there, 
depend upon it, stern and hot Republican though 

ou be, shall you perforce love Royalty, in some, at 
least, of its human shapes. There hare we Alfred as 
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the harper in the Danish camp, as the rustic 
wanderer on the scolding housewife’s hearth, as the 
benevolent but deserted King, sharing with a 
beggar his last loaf. Love there shows us how he 
can sport with his victims, heedless of artificial dis- 
tinction ; how he can make an Edward the Fourth 
kneel before the widow of the attainted Lancastrian 
Pee and to what sad issues his sport sometimes 
leads us, in the history of Arabella Stuart. There 
have we Prince Henry bowing to the mandates of 
the Judge, who will have no respect to persons ; 
there have we Elizabeth, in her coronation procession, 
winning the hearts of her poorest subjects, by the 
conduct which Holinshed so charmingly describes : 
‘« How many nosegays did her Grace receive at poor 
women’s hands !—how often stayed she her chariot 
when she saw any single body offer to speak to her 
Grace! A branch of rosemary given her Grace 
with a supplication, by a poor woman, about Fleet 
Bridge, was seen in her chariot till her Grace came to 
Westminster.” The episode of the heroism of 
humble life in Westminster Hall will find a scarcely 
less charming parallel in the episodes of the personal 
memorials o: Ro alty in the Robing Room. 

What remains? One might almost answer theques- 
tion by saying, What does not? Is there not the guard 
Toom, with its memorials of the naval and military 
pone of England, and the lessons—often and most 

appily borrowed from the days of chivalry, that are 
so refreshinglyinterwoven with them—here showing us 
the Black Prince waiting upon the French King John, 
at supper after the battle of Poictiers, ‘as humbly as 
he could;” there a Sir Philip Sidney, or a Nelson, 
wounded, and needing assistance, yet thinking only 
of others, no matter how humble, whose need or whose 
right to priority was greater? What a glorious thing 
must this humanity of ours be, which can thus mani- 
fest itself under circumstances so hostile to all true 
and erous development! Who shall say what 
it might become, would we but learn to surround it 
with influences of directly opposite character! Then 
again there is the Speaker's residence, with his books 
on the walls, in which he may read what manly and 
courageous men have preceded him—where he may 
ponder over Wolsey’s ineffectual attempt to overawe 
the House and induce them to debate in his presence, 
whilst Sir Thomas More was Speaker; or on Charles 
the First’s visit to the House for the five members, 
when the Speaker, on being questioned by him, told 
the King he had neither eyes to see, nor tongue’ to 
speak in that place, but as the House was pleased to 
direct. The Conference Hall!—what a rich subject 
that has proved for pictorial decoration ! t 
corridors alee corridors remain yet to be dilated upon ! 
What series after series of subjects—poetical, artisti- 
cal,commercial—all enlarging the sphere of decoration 
offered by the Houses, yet all enhancing the per- 
vading idea of the grandeur of the country to which 
such Houses belong—yet all at the same time by their 
local arrangement and treatment made harmoniously 
subordinate to the direct objects for which these 
Houses have been built! Well, if we are to have no 
more “Paradise Losts,” it is something to have in 
this way—a New Epic. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing paper was commenced, 
an announcement has appeared in the public 
papers,* from which we learn that there is a certain 

ortion of the Houses for which the Commissioners 
of Fine Arts have already determined upon subjects ; 
and that these are as follows :—An abstract personi- 
fication of religion, and a religious historical picture 
—the Baptism of Ethelbert; an abstract personifi- 
cation of justice, and a judicial historical picture— 
Prince Henry submitting to the authority of Justice 
Gascoigne; and lastly, an abstract personification of 
the spirit of chivalry, and a chivalric historical pic- 
ture—Edward the Third conferring the Order of the 
Garter on the Black Prince. 

Now, let us see how the first principle to be ob- 
served in artistical decoration, local propriety, is here 
carried out. What part of the Houses is it, that is 
to be thus decorated? A religious spirit should 
guide equally King, Lords, and Commons; so the 
abstract: personification of religion gives us no aid; 
though, to be sure, the Bishops sit in the Lords, and 
the picture of Ethelbert refers to a King, who also 
sits there when he meets his Parliament, and who is 
the head of the church. It must be the House of 
Lords. But how then as to the pictures of justice? 
The abstract personification might have referred to 
the judicial character of the House; but there is no 
corresponding type of its legislative capacity ; so, 
clearly after all, it can’t be the Lords. Perhaps the 
pictures belong to one of the Law Courts of West- 





* It appears that the Commissioners of Fine Arts have “re- 
solved that six arched compartments in the House of Lords, 
each measuring 9 feet 3 inches wide by 16 feet high to the point 
of the arch, shall be decorated with fresco paintings; that the 
subjects of such fresco paintings shall be illustrative of the 
functions of the House of Lords, and of the relation in which 
itatands to the Sovereign; that the subjects of three of the said 
fresco paintings shall be personifications or abstract representa- 
tions of religion, justice, and the spirit of chivalry, and that 
the three remaining subjects corresponding with such represen- 
tations, and expressing the relation of the Sovereign to the 
church, to the law, and, asthe fountain of honour, to the state, 
shall be :—The Baptism of Ethelbert ; Prince Henyy afterwards 
Henry the Fifth, ncknowledging the authority of ( bief Justice 
Gascoigne ; and Edward the Black Prince receiving the Order 
of the Garter from Edward the Third.” 


minster ; if we remember rightly, Speed says the in- 
cident of the Prince and the Judge took place in the 
Court of King’s Bench, then held in the Hall of 
Rufus. All this seems very odd. Let us see if chivalry 
will get us out of our difficulties. Of course, as the 
spirit of chivalry has long ago departed from us (it 
is idle to call by the name some of the commonest 
virtues of humanity—virtues that existed long before 
chivalry was dreamt of, and will exist also when it shall 
have been utterly forgotten) —as chivalry, we repeat, has 
departed, the purport of these representations of it 
must be to recall some important facts in the consti- 
tution or origin of the body, to whose use the place 
is devoted. That body can’t be the Lords then ; we 
have noticed their origin in a previous page as 
found in the Saxon Witenagemote, and in the great 
councils of our very at history. They might be 
meant to intimate that the King is the fountain of 
honour, and that the House of Peers is the more 
immediate receptacle of the glittering stream of stars 
and garters; but then who would wish to raise such 
ideas in the Supreme Court of Legislation and Justice 
itself. Why, it would be tantamount to inscrib- 
ing on the walls—Remember the rewards of sy- 
cophancy. Is, then, the House of Commons, after 
all, the chosen place? The name, Knights of the 
Shire, seems to suggest something about chivalry 
certainly, and there can be no doubt that the great 
body of sahooat gentlemen who form the House, are 
the legitimate descendants of those who formed the 
great body of English Knighthood in the days of the 
Black Prince and his father, and who really won for 
them their brilliant victories. It must be the House 
of Commons, or, if not, we give up the riddle. 

Blunderer, it isthe House of Lords; and, however 
little you might have suspected it, these pictures and 
personifications, the Commissioners say, “shall be 
illustrative of its functions, and of the relation in 
which it stands to the Sovereign.” 

Oh! well, if it’s so settled, there’s no -more to be 
said. But I am afraid a very strong Act of Parliament 
will be required to enforce the Commissioners’ views. 
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AsuppEN shower! The summer rose bends low! 
As the bright rain-drops sink into her breast, 
Like gentle heart by tale of woe opprest ; 

Whilst the cold ivy from its leaf doth throw 

The rain-drop back, like heart that doth not know 
The thrill of sympathy, or scorns it, lest 

Those pleading whispers break its selfish rest, 
Losing love’s joy, so it but lose its woe ! 


Counsel me, worldly ivy ! which to choose, 
The closed or open heart ; and thou, pale rose, 
Lade the light zephyrs with your soft reply ; 
But ah! even now an answer floateth by, 

And my rapt soul a sweet response receives 

In the fresh odour of the moist rose-leaves ! 


CaTHERINE Parr. 


SWEET REVENGE: A STORY OF «THE WORLD.” 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was one of those golden September days— 
fine and warm—which borrowing a glory from 
departing summer, yet sink betimes in the 
crimson and purple west, while the sun’s last 
lingering rays kindle sylvan scenery to every 
imaginable tint. Such was the sunset scene 
presented to Marian Walton’s view on a certain 
evening; but though she loitered on the ter- 
race, on to which the drawing-room windows of 
Walton Hall opened, some time after her com- 
panions had entercd the house—and though, 
liké- many of the uninitiated, she had thought 
the “day suggestive of higher enjoyments than 
the slaughtering of innocent partridges—it is 
possible that just then the glories of sky and 
foliage passed unheeded. 

Marian Walton was a fair girl, of about 
twenty, with a profusion of rich brown hair, 
and eyes of the deepest blue, shaded by lashes 
much darker than her glossy ringlets; which 
same long lashes gave a peculiar softness to the 
expression of her countenance, and veiled the 
exceeding brilliancy of the eyes themselves. 
Strictly speaking, she was not beautiful—for 
the remaining features were not what are called 
regular—and yet there was so decided and 
pleasing a character in the face, that she was 
greatly. admired. Her figure and movements 
were graceful, and her dress of rich mourning 
material was anything but unbecoming. 

Thrice she paced up and down the terrace, 
one might fancy intentionally avoiding the 
windows, which, down to the ground, served for 
ingress; and yet, from beneath their long 
lashes, her eyes kept careful watch in that di- 
rection. Presently a young man looked out 
from one of the windows, and, seeing Miss 
Walton, stepped on to the terrace to join her. 
A blush rose to her cheeks, but though she 
scarcely looked up, her face sparkled with glad- 
ness, as she held out her hand. Rather as a 
second thought than from any impulse of tender- 
ness, he raised it to his lips, and then passed his 
arm lightly round her waist. a 

“T have been wishing so much to see you 
alone, Marian,” he said; “but it was so late 
when I arrived last night ; and you know there 
was no getting off my taking a gun to-day.” 

Perhaps in her heart she had thought such a 
thing as “getting off” a day’s shooting among 
possibilities ; but hers was too true and con- 
fiding a love for it to be disturbed by mean 
jealousies and suspicions, and she pressed his 
hand gently as she said, “Dear Hamilton, at 


last we meet; and now tell me why you did 
not answer my long letter?” 

By this time his arm was withdrawn from 
Marian’s waist ; he had dropped her hand, 
having somewhat shrunk from its light but 
significant pressure; and now they walked 
arm-in-arm, without any lover-like demonstra- 
tion on the gentleman’s part. 

“Why, my dear girl,” replied Hamilton 
Langley, “I had so much to say, I thought it 
better not to write. I do assure you, I have 
been very unhappy,” he continued, twisting 
Marian’s parasol, which he had taken from her, 
round and round with untiring perseverance ; 
“T am sure one whole night I never closed my 
eyes with thinking what was best to be done.” 

“ About what, Hamilton? What is the 
matter?” 

“ Why you see, my dear Marian: that is, 
I am sure you will believe what it would cost 
me to give you up;” and here the ci-devant 
adorer sighed ; “but really I find there is no 
chance of my father consenting—and I know 
you said yourself you would not marry me 
without his approval—and even if you would, 
I would not be so selfish as to bring you to 
poverty. And so—I know if people exercise 
their strength of mind they do get over these 
fancies. Why there is my godfather, Uncle 
Hamilton, was in love in his youth, with a Miss 
Cecilia Montague—now metamorphosed into 
Mrs. General Stubbs—and do you know I have 
heard them talk of their youthful days, and 
jest at their old flirtations, till fat Mrs. Stubbs 
shook all her false curls with laughing. Who 
knows, perhaps thirty years hence you and I 
may do the same? Now, don’t you think it 
would be best for us to try and get over this 
foolish fancy for one another ? ” 

The gentleman, having wound himself up to 
say his say, had talked himself almost out of 
breath; but, receiving no immediate answer, 
he continued, ‘ We shall be capital friends, 
you know, Marian; but don’t you understand 
what I mean?” 

Twice had Marian essayed to speak; but a 
choking sensation in her throat stayed the 
words. Now, however, she answered with to- 
lerable calmness: “ Yes, I understand, you no 
longer love me.” 

And truth to tell it was all her woman’s heart 
had comprehended of his whole discourse. And 
yet in a moment she would have recalled the 
sentence if she could. 

“ How can you say that?” returned Hamil- 
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ton Langley; “it is cruel of you to doubt my | 


affection, because I see that you never can be 
mine.” 

«I see it, too, Hamilton ; you are quite right 
—quite.” 

“Oh! it is such a relief to my mind that 
you see the affair in this light,” replied he, 
almost in a joyoustone. “I was afraid it might 
come on you as a shock—that is—I mean—I 
thought ” And not really daring to say 
all his vanity prompted, he ventured to look 
down on Marian’s face. 

’ She felt his gaze upon her, and raised her 
eyes to his; her lips murmured, “ What did 
you expect from me?” 

But the eyes, in that one brief glance, told a 
heart’s history. It was but for a moment, and 
his own sunk beneath them ; for it was the en- 
counter of Truth and Falsehood ! 

Marian Walton was an orphan; and without 
nearer kin than the uncle, her father’s half- 
brother, with whose family she had been reared. 
As a child she had been so kindly nurtured 
that she had never felt her dependence, and as 
yet she was too ignorant of the world to com- 
prehend that within the last two months, her 
dependence had assumed a positive and there- 
fore very different form, to that of her child- 
hood. Within two months an aged relative 
had died; one who having long out-lived his 
own immediate descendants, had been for the 
last Event). years duly watched and courted and 
flattered by nearly every one who could claim 
consanguinity with him. It was said that 
Marian’s father had been the favourite among 
his several great-nephews, and rumour had 
talked loudly of his making the portionless 
girl his heiress; or at all events of the proba- 
bility of his providing for her very handsomely. 
But there is not the smallest logical proof that 
these probabilities or expectations could have in- 
fluenced Mr. Walton in admitting his orphan 
and unprotected niece into his family and edu- 
cating her with his own children. To be sure 
people did hint and surmise, but then we know 
gossips do not require proofs on which to build 
their stories. It would seem altogether to have 
been a fabric of conjectures, for when the old 
man died, behold he had left his property to 
Marian’s uncle, not to Marian’s self; either as 
a reward for that gentleman’s dutiful attention 
to himself, and generous protection of Marian, 
or in accordance with a favourite doctrine of 
the rich, which inclines them to add money to 
afull purse, where, as they pleasantly observe, it 
is kept warm, and not send it to an empty one, 
which, in a similar strain of facetiousness, they 
compare to a sieve. Now the motive being 
buried with the secrets of the grave, it left open 
a fine field of conjecture for the indefatigable 
gossips, on which probably they are not yet 
agreed. 





As for Marian Walton, her conduct will 
\better develop her character than I can de- 
scribe it. The wooing of Hamilton Langley, 
the rich merchant’s son, had been after a 
fashion’ common enough in the world. Marian, 
the expected legatee of her rich relation, would 
have been an excellent match in the eyes of the 
Langley family; especially as her person and 
connections were unexccptionable. As for 
qualities of heart and mind, they were not 
taken into account at all; and many persons 
beside the Langleys are of opinion that in 
these particulars young ladies all belong toa 
certain regulation pattern. But the legacy 
once removed from the scale, everything else— 
the gentleman’s honour included—was of a 
feather’s weight compared to lead; and now 
came Hamilton’s self-gratulation—not whis- 
pered even to the car of his conscience, 
but eloquently expressed in action,—that his 
wooing had been cautious. There had appeared 
to him nineteen chances against the one event 
which had actually occurred, but he had pro- 
vided for the odd twentieth. 

When, months before he is introduced to the 
reader’s acquaintance on the terrace at Walton 
Hall, he had assiduously sought to win Marian’s 
heart, he had managed matters with such a 
quiet cleverness, that though “everybody” 
looked upon them as fiancés, “ nobody” could 
state positively that the elders of their respec- 
tive families had been called to the council and 
the treaty arranged with proper forms and 
ceremonies. Mr. Walton and his lady declined 
seeing the state of affairs for several weighty 
reasons; a good and sufficient one being that 
they did not choose to “commit themselves” by 
passing an opinion as to the probabilities of 
Marian’s expectancies. If their niece were to 
be remembered in the old man’s will, she would 
be certain to choose for herself, and might as 
well be young Langley’s wifc, as marry any one 
else; if to be left portionless, she would be 
well off their hands; but Mrs. Walton, hav- 
ing three daughters ‘of her own, was far too 
busy tomancuvre for » niece. And choosing to 
be ignorant they dexterously avoided her confi- 
dence when twenty times she was on the 
point of revealing her secret. Poor girl!— 
in the full liberty they would have said they 
awarded her, she.lost the protection and guid- 
ance, which as aright the young should claim 
from their elders, even be they aliens and 
strangers. The Langleys, on the other hand, 
declined seeing because they had perfect con- 
fidence in the young diplomatist ; the subject 
of Hamilton’s engagement to Marian had 
never been mentioned between him and his 
parents, but in their heart of hearts they 
understood it exactly ; and to judge from the 
easy manner in which he sundered the tie 


which bound him to the lady he had professed 
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to love, it would seem they had not over-rated 
his diplomatic talent.- It was a master-stroke, 
considering he was but three-and-twenty. 

To Marian Walton the sundering of that tie 
had been the sudden wrench from all that life 
has of brightest and dearest. One little hour 
before, the thing would have seemed impossible; 
but the throng who defied Alexander never 
thought of his sword. Like many another she 
had embodied a sentiment—an idea in the form 
of her lover, but not the less certain for the 
time was the wreck of her peace. The shock 
indeed was one which if it do not utterly crush, 
the mind arises from its prostration wiser and 
stronger; but alas! for the bitter schooling, 
the fiery ordeal! Speaking of true sympathy, 
Shelley finds a beautiful simile when he says— 


Thou wert unto my being 
Asa rich goblet to bright wine 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty soil! 


Alas! with how many is the “ rich goblet” but 
a shadow—a dream—while the pure and gush- 
ing fountains of a noble heart are lavished on 
the arid soil of an earthy nature! Thus had it 
been with Marian Walton. 

With what a strange distinctness does life 
revolve on those two wheels—the inner world 
of feeling, and the outer world of action! 
Who that had witnessed Marian Walton that 
evening at her uncle’s table, listening to the 
inane reminiscences of the day’s shooting 
from the sportsmen of the party, and smiling 
when others smiled, could have guessed the 
heart’s agony concealed beneath that compo- 
sure? She had something, too, to thank those 
long dark lashes for, which hid the eyes “ heavy 
with the weight of umnshed tears.” And 
scarcely yet could she weep even in the solitude 
of her own chamber. 





CHAPTER II. 
Srx months had passed; and Marian, still 
her uncle’s guest, clothed from his purse and 
fed from his table, had nevertheless learned 
a few lessons which prosperity could not have 
taught her. 

« And you have positively and definitively re- 
fused Mr. Grant?” said Mrs. Walton to her 
niece. 

“T have, Aunt, indeed,” was the reply. 

“T think you must be mad,” returned the 
lady: from which courteous and kind rejoinder, 
we may fairly suppose that in Mrs. Walton’s 
eyes Mr. Grant was an “eligible.” 

“Surely no madness in refusing a person I 
positively dislike.” 

“ Rubbish ! —— in your position.” 

“ Believe me, I am conscious of my position, 
and extremely anxious to change it.”’ 

“Then why throw such an opportunity away? 
Do you know, Marian, you are neither growing 
younger nor prettier? Iam sureI never saw 
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any one so altered as you are the last six 
months.” : 

“ My glass tells me the same story.” 

“Then why don’t you show common sense ?” 

«T will try to do so.” 

There was something in the tone of Marian’s 
voice which displeased Mrs. Walton, or else she 
was seeking a vent for her rising anger. 

“No impertinence, Miss Marian, if you 
please,” she exclaimed ; “I tell you what it is, 
I believe you were over head and ears in love 
with that handsome young Hamilton Langley ; 
not that he ever cared a straw for you; I know 
he did not; he has told your cousin Clara as 
much. I wonder you are not ashamed of your- 
self. I should be shocked to see one of my 
daughters give way to such folly—that I 
should.” 

And in her just indignation at the contem- 
plation of such a horror, the matron bounced 
out of the room, while Marian drooped her 
head upon her hands, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“ A person of this name wishes to see you, 
Miss Marian,” said a servant who entered about 
ten minutes after the last scene had closed, pre- 
senting a card as he spoke. “I showed him 
into the breakfast parlour, Miss.” 

Marian dried her eyes, and moved with 
alacrity to meet the friend, who evidently, in 
the servant’s opinion, was not a drawing-room 
visitor. She held out both her hands to a little 
middle-aged man ; who, dressed in rusty black, 
and with spectacles on nose, and cotton gloves 
on hand, looked precisely what he was—the 
trusted and trust-worthy clerk in a large mer- 
cantile establishment. 

“Dear kind Mr. Matthews,” she exclaimed ; 
“how good of you to come this long way from 
London to see me.” 

“Not at all—not at all—have not had a holi- 
day these two years—did not want one till now 
—our people said I might take a month instead 
of a week, if I liked—quite enjoy the country, 
for a day or two, but that is enough. Now, 
dear young lady, are you well? No, not with 
that pale face—and not happy, or you would not 
want to go governessing. What a shame it 
in? 


“No shame, my good friend, for me to wish 
for independence. I wrote to you, because I 
knew that for my poor father’s sake you would 
take some trouble for his daughter. Have your 
inquiries proved successful, have you found me 
a situation ?” 

“Tt was your father,” said honest Matthews, 
with eyes as tearful as her own, “your father 


. who was my first and generous employer, who 


in fact made a man of me, and while I have a 
roof to offer, a poundin my pocket, or a head and 
a hand to work, you, Miss Marian, shall never 
want a friend. But I know what you would 
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say, that you wish for independence—there it 
is;—you have found out, young as you are, 
that the stranger’s bread is bitter—though little 
ought your own kith and kin to make it seem 
so. Well knowing that the truest kindness is 
to please people in their own way, I have at- 
tended to all your instructions, even to the 
letter ‘ of seeking channels where you would not 
be little likely to meet old acquaintances.’ I can 
understand what you mean by saying your 
’ relations would care not for the reality of your 
earning the means of subsistence, though they 
would be offended if you humbled their pride 
by making public the fact. But, dear heart, 
how have you come by all this worldly ex- 
perience ?” 
‘ “You may well ask. A year ago I was so 
ignorant that I knew not my own place in this 
worldly world. Since then I have suffered— 
and suffering lets in all sorts of knowledge to 
the heart. But since I am so worldly-wise, it 
is fit I know if your inquiries have been success- 
ful.” 

“Yes, dear lady. But as I made them to 
please you after your own fashion, I have 
pleased myself by trying to serve you by an- 
other method. I have hopes—rational hopes 
—that in consideration of the services of your 
father’s pen to the government in time of need, 
a pension will be granted to you. Trifling it 
will be, of course, but still, enough to rescue 
you from the pangs of dependence or the dread. 
of want.” 

“My kind and generous, my only friend 
murmured the poor girl, who, overcome by her 
emotions, again found relief in tears. 

“Tt may be some time before it is arranged,” 
continued Matthews, “and it will be but sixty 
or seventy pounds a year. Does this make any 
difference in your plans?” 

“Not the least; if you have but found me 
a home, where I can feel my daily bread is 
earned.” 

“T have.” 

And thus, at something under one-and- 

twenty, was Marian Walton launched on the 
ocean of “the world,” to buffet its waves, and 
avoid its rgcks and whirlpools, with no compass 
but pgrncreLe, and no rudder but the know- 
ledge she had learned “ through suffering.” 

Yriste xpd trite are the annals of “the 
governess.” \ _Wearying, monotonous days, 
months, and years. The shadow of life, with- 
out its sunshineN And yet it is a life of services 
for which—if justly considered, and they are 


1? 


justly performed—no gold can pay; but when - 


will she earn in a life what an opera-dancer re- 
ceives in a year? .Acquirements, too, are de- 
manded from her, ay, and are possessed too, 
which would put to shame the learned members 
of many learned bodies who tack half the al- 
phabet, as incomprehensible initials, to their 
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undistinguished names. But she is poor; on 
her has descended that curse of Adam which 
the rich can never comprehend. It is hers to 
toil; to struggle in the crowd for some grains 
from the harvest—which is so strangely divided, 
that while garner-houses are full, men starve. 
She is too right-minded to beg while she has 
head or hand to work; she is too pure to sell 
herself for a home, and call it marriage. And 
so she undertakes the holiest duty a parent 
could fulfil; and she receives, instead of honour, 
and praise, and love—too often contempt, in- 
sult, and indifference. She is used like a ma- 
chine so long as wanted ; and just on the same 
principle as a steam-engine must be supplied 
with fuel, is she fed and clad. No more. And 
then Oh! when will Public Opinion 
be roused and righted; it is the only lever 
which can move “the world.” 

Marian Walton, during some years, passed 
through the usual phases in the life of a go- 
verness. As her kind friend, Matthews, had pre- 
dicted, it was a considerable time before the affair 
of the pension was settled ; and when at last it 
was arranged, it seemingly made but a trifling 
difference in her plans. Yet the real difference 
to her happiness was great; for in her worldly 
schooling Marian Walton had learned that 
money is the representative of power; nay, 
even of free-will. If Providence spared her 
life to old age, she had now no dread of lin- 
gering out existence on the doled-out alms of 
rich relations or former patrons. If present 
ills assailed her, she could often fly from them ; 
and above all she could show, by a thousand 
little kindnesses to the children of her faithful 
friend Matthews, that she did not forget his 
services ; as for repaying them, she felt that to 
be impossible. In short, notwithstanding her 
early trials, Marian Walton was far more hap- 
pily circumstanced than the generality of go- 
vernesses ; and, as if to prove the fact, she did 
not grow prematurely old; on the contrary, 
she recovered the healthful, cheerful appear- 
ance, of which sorrow had for a time deprived 
her; and perhaps many would have thought 
her as worthy of personal admiration at eight- 
and-twenty, as when she was first described to 
the reader. But what a change is there almost 
always in the decade which commences at 
twenty! What a moulding and hardening of 
character! Alike, and yet how different was 
the timid, loving, clinging girl, from the still 
gentle, but resolute, thinking Marian, schooled 
by “suffering” and “the world!” 








; CHAPTER III. 

Marian Watton had been for a few days the 
guest of her old friend, Matthews, whose wife 
and children delighted to do her honour. By 
the way, the good man had met with a reward 
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for his faithful services, having been admitted a 
partner in the house to which he belonged. 

“And so, my dear young lady,” said Mr. 
Matthews, “you are still determined, even under 
existing circumstances, to find more pupils ?” 

“ Quite determined. While I live so consi- 
derably within my income as actually to add to 
it, Iam rich. Were I at present to endeavour 
to subsist on my pension, 1 should be always 
poor and struggling. No, no: I give mysclf a 
holiday now and then, when I feel as free as a 
bird. But here comes the postman—an auswer, 
I dare say, to the letter I wrote yesterday. Do 
you know there was an advertisement in the 
Times, to which I replicd. Only one pupil, 
and in London—just what ‘under existing cir- 
cumstances’” she added with a smile, “I should 
like. Ah! the seal, M. L., the samc initials as 
the address.” 

Marian’s hand shook slightly as she read the 
letter ; and she paused a moment before she 
mentioned the contents. 

“ How very strange,” she exclaimed ; “a fa- 
mily I once knew something of, although I 
never saw the lady, who, I suppose, writes this. 
And, as if there were uot to be a recognition,” 
she continued, “she addresses me as Miss 
Walters; why, my caligraphy must have been 
worse than I thought it. She invites me to call 
on her at twoo’clock. Imust keep the appoint- 
ment.” 

It was the widowed, but richly-dowered mo- 
ther of Hamilton Langley who sought a gover- 
ness—and for whom? Not for child or grand- 
child, but for an adopted pet—a plaything. 
Her hopeful son had offended, it was said, past 
forgiveness. Notwithstanding the promising 
opening of his career, and his early diplomatic 
practice, he had made a mistake, and married a 
wife without a penny. There is an old proverb 
about wandering through the wood to pick up 
the crooked stick at last. The lady of his choice, 
a widow, had ncither youth, beauty, nor talent. 
IIalf the world said he had been deceived, not 
kuowing that her fortune left her if she marricd 
again. The other moicty of the gossips de- 
clared that Mr. Langley had found out the 
blunder just in time to have escaped, but that 
there was a tall Irish soldier brother in the case, 
and that the choice lay between a wife and a 
bullet. (What a happy thing for Marian Walton 
that she had had no pugnacious relatives !) 

It was into a gorgeous apartment that Marian 
was ushered; but, to a contemplative mind, 
the mistress of it was a miserable object. Old 
and feeble, and so deaf, that she knew little 
that was going on; yct was she attired in-all 
the fripperies of fashion. Gems were upon her 
thin and wrinkled fingers, and artificial flowers 
decorated her flaunty cap and false ringlets. 
By one of those sudden caprices so common to 
such characters, she took an instant fancy to 


Marian. Possibly her remarkably sweet voice 
which Mrs. Langley said she could hear dis- 
tinctly, was the key to this high favour. She 
wished her to come directly—the next day, if 
possible ; and with the pettishness of those un- 
used to contradiction, would scarcely hear of 
delay. 

One redeeming point did there seem to be, 
which, perhaps, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, might have induced Marian to domes- 
ticate herself with such a character. The very 
instinct which had prompted her to adopt the 
interesting orphan girl Marian beheld in the 
room, was a sign that human affection had 
some hold in her heart. Yet what a sad reap- 
ing of a worldly sowing was it, to turn in old 
age to the stranger for something to resemble 
the love and tenderness of a child. 

But there were other than ordinary feelings 
which induced Marian to undertake the duties 
of instructress to little Emma Harding; al- 
though she saw at once that to be companion 
and confidant of Mrs. Langley would be in- 
cluded among them, And she was right. With 
the garrulity of age Mrs. Langley related her 
sorrows—telling of her son’s faults, by which 
he had forfeited his claims upon her. How he 
was a gambler and spendthrift—and how he 
had crowned all his errors by the fatal mar- 
riage. And now came the sure influence— 
always sure if time be given for its working— 
of a strong mind over a weak one. 

Acquaintances—the rich, old, worldly woman 
had no friends—acquaintances began to wonder 
and gossip. There was even a wager that 
pretty litthe Emma Harding would be “cut 
out” by the new comer. The gravest fault 
the servants could find with Miss Walters (they 
would call her, as poor deat Mrs, Langley did— 
so Marian grew tired of correcting them), was 
that she was reserved, or, as they called it, 
close. Ina few weeks the management of the 
family was intrusted to her, and the dependants 
all allowed that she temper od justice with kind- 
ness and generosity. She was not exactly un- 
popular—though, to own the truth, people were 
a little afraid of her. She introduced strange 
persons to Mrs. Langley—a_ clergyman very 
often, and twice a lawyer. There was a Will 
made too, but nobody could even guess at its 
contents, though a certain lady’s maid—who 
was thought to have ears as sharp as an Arab’s 
—vowed she heard her mistress say to Marian, 
with sobs and tears, “what you my guardian 
angel dictate I will sign.” 

And so weeks and months passed away; a 
beautiful bond of affection springing up be- 
tween little Emma Harding and Marian—while 
the influence of the latter over Mrs. Langley 
daily increased. At last there were signs that 
the shattered worn-out frame was tottering to 
the grave. Now the old lady kept her room— 
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and now were there urgent entreaties of some 
sort going on—though no one knew exactly 
what they were—on the part of Marian, the 
now acknowledged ruler of the household. 
Could it be possible that Mrs. Langley had 
been able to refuse her anything? No, she has 
yielded whatever the boon might be—and now 
there is writing of letters and dispatching of 
messengers, and another consultation with 
Marian’s constant friend—that handsome 
clergyman. 

Three days passed away and death was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. The poor old feeble 
woman was thought to be insensible, when a 
travel-worn stranger arrived. 

“Mr. Langley—your mistress’s son”—was 
the announcement to the servants. And in 
a few seconds he stood in the presence of 
a mother whom he had not seen for five 

ars. 

The dying woman was supported by pil- 
lows; while at the foot of the bed kneeled 
Mr. Travers, the clergyman—and at the 
side Marian Walton, whose face was con- 
cealed partly by the draperies of the bed, 
and partly by her own rich flowing hair. With 
an effort of expiring nature, Mrs. Langley 
recovered a momentary consciousness. She 
stretched out her arms to her son, murmuring 
in broken sentences, “I forgive—I bless you. 
But—but—it is to her you owe it—it is she that 
has provided for you on earth—and saved me 
for the hereafter.’ Hamilton turned round to 
the person indicated, and though Marian did 
not raise her eyes with pride, or reproach, 
or regret, he staggered back, as if an arrow had 
reached him. 

Pass we over all the cold solemnities of the 
house of mourning, its pomps and ceremonies. 
The funeral is over; light ‘once more streams 
in at the windows, voices are no longer hushed 
—the involuntary homage to the presence of 
death. There is the empty arm-chair, and 
somewhat of an extra bustle and flutter and 
putting to rights, and every one moves about 
in sable garments ; but the novelty of all this 
will soon pass away, and then—and then the 
dead will no longer be missed. 

The Will has been read. There are legacies 
to old servants—five thousand pounds to Emma 
Harding—a diamond ring as a keepsake to 
Marian Walton—a few charitable bequests— 
and all, yes all the rest—the houses, and the 
carriages, and the jewels, and the tens of 
thousands in the funds, to Hamilton Lang- 
ley and his infant children. On the last a 
considerable portion was secured. It now 
appeared that Hamilton had been a widower 
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for some months, a fact of which his mother 
was unconscious; for so bitter had been 
her anger, that if his letters reached her they 
were returned unopened. Marian was the ap- 
pointed guardian of the little Emma, and the tes- 
tament distinctly repeated what, on her death- 
bed, Mrs. Langley had implied—that in all 
things she had been guided by Marian. It 
was the day after the funeral, and she, with 
her little charge, was on the point of leaving 
the house, being about for the present to take 
up their abode with the Matthews family. 

Hamilton Langley and Marian Walton 
chanced to meet in one of the spacious drawing- 
rooms of that mansion. They were alone—and 
they had not so met for just nine years. For it 
was an autumn day; and this perhaps, with 
the circumstance of Marian’s mourning garb, 
brought back to his mind a certain interview 
on a certain terrace. Rapid was the retrospect 
of years. How differently were they now 
placed! There is no telling what prompted 
him to say— 

“ How little you are changed, you are only 
more beautiful !” 

“Mr. Langley!” exclaimed the lady in 
astonishment. 

“Marian,” he replied, with some show of 
feeling, “I behaved like a villain to you. If 
you would only. now forget the past—or re- 
member only that—that—we once loved each 
other.” 

“ Loved !” 

Yes, did we not ?”” 

“Certainly not.” And now she raised those 
eloquent eyes courageously to his, as she con- 
tinued, “ You told me we should live to jest 
at our flirtation; I can do so I assure you. With 
falsehood on your side, and fancy on mine, it 
could be tothing very serious. Believe me 
nothing cures a woman’s heart-wound so rea- 
dily as the knowledge that the object of her 
preference is unworthy.” 

“ And yet you have not married.” 

“True; I will send you cards when I do; 
and?—— 

“« Nnd what ?” 

“Why, as through your poor mother’s in- 
fluence Mr. Travers has obtained an excellent 
living, we may shortly hope to draw our long 
engagement to a close ; but here comes Henry 
ae he promised to be our escort. Good 

ye. 

“Are you ready, my darling?” said Henry 
Travers, not seeing at the first moment there 
was any one else in the room, “and you, 


Emma, our adopted now,” stooping to kiss the 
child who had run after him up the stairs. 
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BY LAMAN 


A .irtte preliminary plain English—an illus- 
trative prologue, not a flourish of trumpets— 
will be sufficient to lead the moral self-respect- 
ing reader, by an easy and natural train of 
reflection, to a proper appreciation of the ob- 
jects contemplated by this new Society ; of whose 
prospects as well as p 8 we are happily 
enabled to offer an exclusive account. 

It may be true enough that there is nothing 
which the world produces in such vast and 
superabundant quantities, as Merit. The daily 
supply is, no doubt, at least equal to a three- 
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months’ demand. But what is merit unrecog- 
nised, unrecompensed! Virtually, of no more 
consequence than an unfeathered peacock. 
Merit, without its reward and certificate, is a 
mere Frenchman without the ribbon of the Le- 
gion. The pure coin of gold or silver which 
everybody is in a conspiracy not to take, is of 
no more use to its owner, practically of no 
greater value, than the detected counterfeit. 
The claim to rank as “Most Noble,” or to 
have a legal right to be addressed as “ My Lord 
Duke,” seems too absurd, when nobody; from 
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one end of life to the other, will corisent to call 
us anything but “ You Dick !” 

We want to see merit universally acknow- 
ledged, obtaining a lawful stamp, wearing ac- 
credited honours, and carrying its credentials 
about with it; if in no weightier form than a 
snuff-box or a tooth-pick, subscribed for -by 
admiring friends. We look eagerly for the 
dawning of the great day of philanthropy, when 
every man shall be able to refer to some more 
shining, more tangible testimony of his own 
manifold excellences, than his own bare word; 
pertinaciously contradicted, perhaps, by spiteful 
neighbours, who have known him all his days. 
And this bright dawn we may now hope to be- 
hold full soon—a dawn of best-plated, of real 
silver, and of silver-gilt—through the medium 
of the proposed association, described as the 
Mutual Piece-of-Plate Club for the encourage- 
ment of social virtues, the publicity of private 
character, and the elevation of bashful retiring 
merit upon a flaring brazen pedestal. 

There can be little doubt that the world 
would have been a witness of its own virtue 
and glory in this respect long ago, but for the 
rooted prejudices existing among certain orders 
of moralists, who, though themselves eminently 
meritorious, are bitterly opposed to a general 
recognition of merit, and to all extension of its 
rewards and honours. 

It is argued by these enemies to remunerated 
merit—who are of course inimical to the pro- 
jected Piece-of-Plate Club—that the principle 
advocated strikes at the root of every consti- 
tuted establishment in the country—nay, of 
every institution within the boundaries of civi- 
lization. They allege it to be a doctrine which 
never yet found favour in any age of the world ; 
it was never tolerated but as a fable in any 
school; never practised but in caprice in any 
state; and that, above all, to adopt such a rule 
here in England, would be equivalent to turning 
the globe completely over in the air, and bring- 
ing New Zealand where the Observatory on 
Greenwich-hill is. 

Institute such a principle as the recognition 
and reward of merit, and how—these mo- 
ralists contend—will you provide for the extra- 
ordinary rush upwards in life which must 
instantaneously take place! Society would all 
at once become “ top-heavy ;” the people would 
be all head. 

How carry on a war with an army nine- 
tenths officers! How maintain a representa- 
tive government with electors all members of 
Parliament to a man! Could you enforce the 
game-laws, they urge, when every poacher 
turned out to be a justice of peace; or ex- 
pect the due performance of multitudinous 
marriages, christenings, and burials, when every 
harassed jaded curate had dozed himself into 
a deanery, and was already dreaming of the 
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mitre. It really might be dangerous—this 
we may fairly own—to make all your midship- 
men rear-admirals at a move. 

How would you get your play acted, they 
cry, when the whole company, including, of 
course, the “starved apothecary,” claimed an 
equal right, on the score of merit, to be Romeo! 
In fact, how could the stage go on at all if 
merit were allowed to make its way on it! How 
prevent the boards from being crowded with 
young Norvals, down to the very float-lights ! 
How stay the aspiring and meritorious call- 
boy, in his rush forward to seek collision with 
the rival Douglas there before him, whom he 
must be seen dashing scornfully aside, with, 
© Your name is Norval? Never. My name is 
Norval,” e¢ cetera. And this also may be a grave 
consideration with some of us :—who on earth 
is to pay us our dividends, when every little 
clerk in Threadneedle-street is figuring as a 
Bank Director, which is sure to be the case the 
instant real merit shall be recognised ! 

These arguments may be taken for whatever 
they are worth, without seriously affecting our 
faith in the proposed Club. More importance, 
perhaps, is due to other moral objections to 
which we are bound to allude—that a hand- 
some recognition of merit often acts upon it as 
a sentence of expatriation, and that its reward 
is sometimes as an extinguisher to its luminous 
properties. It may be worth while to reflect 
whether we have not, before now, entirely lost 
sight of merit, by securing for it its due recom- 
pense and honour. 

While your friend is unfortunate, neglected, 
and obscure—while his merit droops and pines 
in the bleak wintry shade of the world, and is 
only heard of at all to be scorned and denied— 
while it continues to be impossible, or nearly so, 
to persuade any man of ordinary acuteness that 
your despised friend is not a rank cheat—so 
long he is all your own ; but when he has been 
proclaimed no impostor, but a hero—when he 
has found all the long-missing honours—when 
his merits are handsomely acknowledged, and 
virtue publicly owns her stray child, who is to 
be henceforth the pet—you feel that you have 
shaken hands with him for the last time. 
Fortune’s note of “Welcome!” sounded like 
“ Adieu!” He has gone where “ Glory waited 
him,” and where you are not wanted. While 
you alone spoke, your voice had a wondrous 
charm ; but the world now echoes it; and he 
only cares for the echo. If you had desired his 
further companionship, you should have con- 
spired with the rest—to keep his merits a secret, 
and to crush him. But you have obtained for 
him a crown of laurel, and not being used to it, 
it falls down over his eyes, so that he can hardly 
see you at all. 

The effect of this is, to beget in many minds 
the suspicion, that merit is only merit while 
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nobody takes the smallest notice of it—that 
there are such things as spectral virtues, which 
vanish into invisibility with the light. 

To these, as to the former class of objections, 
the sage and moral reader will give what ear he 
pleases. For ourselves, having suggested to 
him, though with brevity, a sufficient caution 
and guardedness, we proceed to unfold the 
principles and purposes of the Association now 
about to be founded. 

The idea of a “ Mutual Piece-of-Plate Pre- 
sentation Club” was first conceived by a few 
estimable members of society, whose merit, 
while possessing many characteristics, is pre- 
eminently distinguished as of the kind called 
“modest.” Having been subscribers, upon at 
least half-a-dozen rapidly succeeding occasions, 
to funds for the purchase of pieces of plate to 
be presented to friends and acquaintances of 
about equal intellectual pretensions and moral 
standing with themselves, it not unnaturally 
occurred to their minds—sharpened as their 
perceptions were by these repeated applications 
for two guineas—that it would be a shorter, a 
more delicate, and a far more economical way, 
to establish a regular merit-discerning and 
plate-presenting society: of which every one 
willing to subscribe, and possessed of sufficient 
virtue, public or private, might become a mem- 
ber—in the exalted certainty of securing, each 
in his turn, a glorious heir-loom—a touching 
and touchable tribute to his character, a me- 
mento of his perfections or a token of his ser- 
vices, rewarding them while living, and de- 
scending a lasting legacy to his posterity, 
in what seductive and insidious shape socver 
—-salver or epergne, tea-service, cup, or cande- 
labra. 

It was easy to perceive, on the instant, that 
the idea involved numerous points of supcrior- 
ity to the practice hitherto in operation, as 
respects presentation pencil-cases, snuff-boxes, 
soup-tureens, and wine-coolers. Everybody 
knows that the present practice is, for some 
backward, blushing, modest creature, who has 
been serving his country for years and nobody 
the wiser—or cnnobling the name of his species 
utterly unnoticed and unheard of—to get some 
conspicuously impudent friend to start the pro- 
ject of a piece of plate, with a subscription of 
ten guineas to begin with, which is, of course, 
never to be paid—save by the bashful cup- 
hunter himself; who is also good for sundry 
other subscriptions, entered at Coutts’s and 
Drummond’s—“ Anonymous” giving five gui- 
neas, “John Smith, Esq.,” three, and a “Friend 
to Retiring Merit” ten: to say nothing of seve- 
ral “ Admirers,” and a column or two of Ini- 
tialists, put down for small sums at the end, to 
make up the protracted and unprocurable 
balance. But a check for a moderate amount 
covers the whole; and, after all, the heir-loom, 
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with its handsome rims and handles, is devilish 
cheap. ‘ 

Another plan, highly popular amongst a more 
audacious order of claimants, is to call on half- 
a-dozen influential acquaintances, and boldly 
avow that a splendid central ornament, with an 
appropriate inscription, is an object of consi- 
derable importance to their prospects, and of 
most anxious desire,—promising to do as much 
for every one of them in turn, and exhibiting, 
at the same time, a neat prospectus, with a 
printed list of the committee—which at once 
makes it quite too late to withdraw their namcs, 
and highly expedient that they should collec- 
tively curse their friend’s assurance, and put 
down individually a guinea. 

Not to improve upon such experiments is 
impossible. They may not invariably fail, but 
they always involve great hazard of failure, 
much hard work, and pitiful discomfiture. Even 
after the plate has been presented and sent 
home, and while it stands on the sideboard, 
an object of curiosity to envious visitors, it 
is awkward for the otherwise fortunate and 
honoured owner of the tribute to be compelled 
to account for the anomalous nature of the 
design ;—to explain why there is nothing to be 
seen but serpents twisting about, and to lament 
that there were not funds cnough—the sub- 
scription having perversely closed just as the 
work advanced to the present interesting point 
—for a young Hercules to strangle them. To 
be sure the omission has left a guinea or two 
extra for the engraver, who has elaborated the 
magnificent inscription accordingly, and given, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God, 
with surpassing effect. 

Now, not only by the plan contemplated in 
the mutual-tribute principle of the new Club, 
will all such inconveniences and humiliations be 
avoided, but the candidate for the honours of a 
piece of plate will be enabled to take altogether 
a higher stand. His will be a more exalted, 
because a more moral position. His deserts 
will be fully recognised, and no thanks to any- 
body. He will not be placed in that equivocal 
niche of fame, wherein he is only elevated to 
glory by the kind partiality of friends. He 
will be most independent of the world, while in 
the act of reaping its honours. He will be 
crowned as the deserved, the admired possessor 
of genius and virtue—but he will honourably 
find his own laurels. His splendid tribute will 
be voted to him generously, not grudgingly. 
Whenever he may choose to give a dinner, his 
guests will have no opportunity of nudging 
each other, and circulating the whisper, “ He 
spunged upon ws for the spoons,” or “I paid 
for those salt-cellars.”” 

Moreover, upon this newly devised club-plan 
every candidate for the glorics of gold or silver- 
gilt, will, while relieved from a shabby depend- 
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ence on his friends, enlist them notwithstand- 
ing in his service, and make them contributors 
to his honour. To his pride they will administer, 
with his pomp and splendour they will be asso- 
ciated; he will owe much to their honourable 
alliance, and nothing to their bounty. 

Again: as all the piece-of-plate presentations 
must necessarily be regulated by the golden 
rule, do as you would be done by, the particular 
merit of each member, entitling him in turn to 
a tribute, will always be enhanced by that rarest 
of merits which consists in acknowledging other 
people’s. By the first constituting law of the 
Club, no man can secure the honours due to 
his own virtue, without first joining in a testi- 
monial to his neighbour’s. Need we say another 
word in advocacy of the moral beauty of the 

lan | 

This point, however, may be here lightly 
noticed. If excellence is to have its piece of 
plate, there can be no harm in seeing that the 
tribute has the hall-mark upon it. In other 
words, when we are receiving a reward, reason 
tells us to look to the value and fashion of it. 
Now, here the Club opens up a great field of 
advantage; for the meritorious man may not 
only secure his reward, but select the very pat- 
tern of it. 

By the plate-presentations, common in so- 
ciety, a man too often gets what he has not the 
slightest want of. His friends spy out his 
virtues, and handsomely agree to give him 
what he has no wish for. Silver, in any form, 
except the one it takes—the boot-jack form— 
would exactly suit him ; gold, in any shape but 
that of a shaving-dish, would be eminently at- 
tractive. But he must take what is offered, 
though it be absurdly inappropriate. He 
must take it with gratitude too, though it be 
useless. Through his smiling hollow thanks, 
he half blushes to think that the maxim, “ beg- 
gars must not be choosers,” is not entirely 
inapplicable in his melancholy case. The re- 
flection does not help to make him feel that he 
has anything to be thankful for. 

It is, possibly,in the discontent thus produced, 

‘that we must seek the hidden reason why so 
many beautiful memorials, the gift of admiring 
subscribers, are to be picked up cheap at the 
pawnbrokers’ and the curiosity-shops. 

How widely different will be the feelings en- 
gendered by the principle of the new Club! 
There, every gentleman, having paid up his 
subscriptions and become duly qualified for a 
testimonial, will be consulted as to its form and 
substance. If he happen to want a breakfast-ser- 
vice of silver, he will not be obligingly presented 
with a diamond snuff-box; and should he happen 
to prefer a classic vase, elegantly chased, he will 
not be expected to fall into grateful raptures 
with a set of dish covers. Truly, there is some 
distinction between one tribute and another; 
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and there is no reason why virtue should be ut- 
terly indifferent to the intrinsic value of her 
testimonial. Humility may be content with a 
certificate of character written on vellum; but 
that foolish virtue ought to know that gold is 
far more durable, and of most excellent solidity 
for inscriptions. 

We must now—having premised thus far, in 
a spirit not uncongenial, it 1s hoped, with the gen- 
tle reader’s—venture to afford him a little insight 
into the constitution of the Club itself; admit- 
ting him toa peep at its machinery and prospects. 
All is far too incomplete at present for full dis- 
closure, but we may glance briefly at a few of 
its proposed 
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The desire for honour, that is to say, for a 
friendly testimony to those qualities of “head 
and heart” which secure admiration and 
social esteem, is in all cases to be held as primd 
facie evidence of the possession of them. In 
other words, the wish to attain, and to dispense 
too, the honours distributable by the Club, is to 
be taken as ample qualification for admission as 
a member. 

A subscription of (blank) guineas is to be paid 
in advance by each member ; and the funds so 
raised are to be exclusively devoted to the pur. 
chase of pieces of plate, bearing suitable in- 
scriptions, testifying to the peculiar gifts (moral 
or intellectual), and to the eminent services 
(public or private), of the several members of 
the Society—such memorials to be presented by 
the general body, with due honours and cere- 
monies, to each individual, until the compliment 
paid by equal friendship has been equally expe- 
rienced by all, and the tributary fire has, hke 
an electric chain, encircled the Club. 

For priority of tribute lots shall be drawn. 
In reference to the design, the taste of the re- 
ceiver-elect himself shall especially be consulted. 
With regard to the inscription to be placed on the 
splendid gift, the form thereof shall be decided 
upon by a Committee, of which the respected 
winner of the memorial shall be an honorary 
member, that he may be present while it is 
being drawn up, to give accurate information 
as to his virtues and talents. 

Every tribute to exalted excellence so voted 
by the Club, and paid for out of the subscription 
fund, shall be registered and regarded as a spon- 
taneous free-will offering of heart-felt devotion 
and admiring regard, presented by the disin- 
terested friends whose names are there in- 
scribed. 

While every recipient of club-honours is free 
to choose the pattern of his piece of plate, each 
will be expected to receive it exclusively as a 
testimonial to his own merits, and no bashful 
or super-virtuous member can be allowed to 
substitute for his set of silyer tankards, richly 
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embossed with delicacics of Bacchanalian device, 
a necklace and bracelet for his wife. 

Each memorial, as voted by the Club, shall 
be of astated value ; but the member. elect may 
enrich the tribute, turning silver into gold, or 
gilding it, at his own cost, upon making a pro- 
portioned and specified contribution to the 
funds. 

The inscription, as adopted by the Committce, 
shall, in like manner, be considered as fixed, 
and declaratory of the universal sentiment ; but 
each elected subject of the eulogies of the 
Club may alter, heighten, re-arrange, and add 
to such eulogies in his own case, on the terms 
indicated by the preceding regulation. 

No membcr, howeyer, can be allowed to make 
the least abatement in such cncomiums, or dimi- 
nish, reduce, or subtract from, any praises accorded 
to him by a vote of the Club, on any pretence 
whatever; and every offence so arising from 
undue modesty on the part of a member, must 
be visited by a forfeiture of the testimonial. 
The discharge of such painful duties will, it is 
hoped, be seldom called for. 

The scale on which contributions, in purchase 
of the privileges specified, must always be regu- 
lated, will be equitably adjusted. Invariably, 
the highest intellectual qualities must beacknow- 
ledged by the highest rate of payment; and, as 
a general rule, it may be remarked that the 
assignment of intellectual gifts to a member 
must be paid for more liberally than moral ex- 
cellence of an equal extent. So, too, it may 
be uriderstood as a necessary regulation, that all 
recognitions of public virtue, on tributes pre- 
sented by the Society, would prove costlier to 
the member honoured, than the most lavish 
record of private virtue, or the enumeration of 
personal accomplishments—for the obvious rea- 
son that they are so much more rare and yalu- 
able ! 

Thus, such phrascs as “an ornament of the 
social circle,” “an undeviating practiser of the 
domestic virtues,” “the steadfast champion of 
the rights of friendship,” and “the invariable 
promoter of disinterested philanthropy ”— 
these, though eminently desirable in the cata- 
logue of claims to an undying regard, are praises 
commonly attainable on no extravagant terms ; 
but if it should happen that the member eulo- 
gized, desired to add to the testimonial, “ the 
enlightener of his age, and an honour to his 
country,” the designation would, of course, in- 
volve an additional outlay. 

No member who was honoured in the Club 
for his virtues merely, and who had but contri- 
buted according to the scale in that case made 
and provided, could be allowed to squeeze into 
his inscription the obscurest hint about his ge- 
nius, without a further contribution to the funds. 
“ Admired and esteemed in all the relations of 
life” would be readily admissible ; but the most 


distant allusion to “ immortal fame” must be 
regarded as a special insertion to be effected on 
the usual terms. A motion that the word “ ad- 
vertisement ” should be prefixed, has, however, 
been negatived. 

The regulations of this friendly institution 
allude to another point which equally shows a 
discriminating spirit, in marking the boundaries 
of eulogy, and ensuring fair play and full pro- 
tection to every member in his turn. A simple 
order of encomium, entirely deserved, and not 
lavish in any respect, is provided for by the bro- 
therly feeling of the Club. <A higher rate of 
eulogy may be specially arrived at, by the libe- 
rality and enthusiasm—rather, let us say, the 
superior self-knowledge—of the individual mem- 
ber appointed to receive the honour of the tri- 
bute. But there is a third degree of eulogium, 
of a still more special kind, which is only to be 
attained by the boldest self-approval, and a most 
ungrudging sacrifice. This will occur, whenever 
the introduction of names illustrious in history 
is demanded, with a view to particular reference 
and indirect comparison. Nothing points praise 
like a great name dextcrously introduced—and 
nothing, according to the just deeree of the 
mutual-tribute Club, should be so richly recom- 
penscd. 

Thus, to speak proportionably, shillings might 
reasonably suflice for contributions, when the 
designation was that of simple “ philanthro- 
pist ;” but guineas would be too poor to buy 
the honour of being ranked as “a follower in 
the foot-prints of Howard.” Any member of 
the Club, if he had sat in Parliament during a 
single scssion only, could find little difficulty 
in getting rated as a “lawgiver of a liberal tum 
of mind and an enlarged way of thinking ;” but 
if his ambition demanded that he be styled “a 
direct descendant from Lycurgus,” the exche- 
quer of the Club would instinctively yawn for 
its deposit. 

Every youthful patriot, when he had drawn 
his lot, would have a clear right to ascertain 
that patriotism was distinctly mentioned in the 
inscription upon his heir-loom ; but a delicate 
allusion to Hampden or Washington could not 
be so cheaply conceded. So with the poetical 
members of the Society. When the voice of 
the Club had ranked them, without extra charge, 
as “children of the Muses,” the ends of a 
gencrous justice had been reached. Should the 
young poets crave an express mention of Homer 
or Shakspeare—should they hint at a distant 
and respectful comparison, in the inscriptions 
upon their gilt cigar-cases, to Collins, Burns, or 
Keats,—their modesty must be content to blush 
in golden coins, paid into the treasury of the Club. 

The fortunate members of the Mutual Piece- 
of-Plate Presentation Society, will also find that 
a scale of expenditure, admirably arranged, has 
been settled in relation to the-vyarious domestic 
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and social virtues, for which they may incline 
to be considered famous. An assignment of 
some of the best of these beautiful qualities is 
to be secured—engraven on the precious metals 
—at little more than prime cost. The abste- 
mious and sobermember drawing the lucky ticket 
for his tribute, will not only obtain assent to his 
design—Temperance on a tea-urn sighing at 
Bacchus—but the Club will add the inscription 
without charge. On the other hand, the intem- 
perate member, who, beneath a crowd of fes- 
tive devices on his goblets and sauce dishes, is 
anxious to introduce a stealthy insinuation 
touching the moderation of his appetite, must 
pay roundly. 

As a general rule, we should say, that those 
members who would record as their chief charac- 
teristics upon their heir-looms, the qualities 
most opposite to their own in the flesh, would 
be the largest contributors to the funds of the 
Club. The larger the hypocrisy the greater 
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Conjugal fidelity seems to rank 
high in cost. “An honest man” is almost a 
matter of course. “ An affectionate son,’—“a 
fond father,” are encomiums to be admitted, 
if desired, on every testimonial; but “a hus- 
band, whose inviolable constancy was beyond 
suspicion,” rises into the class of special eulogy, 
and ensures, by its comparative rarity, a contri- 
bution to the fund. 

After all, we have touched but on a few of 
the details by which the principle of the pro- 
jected institution is hereafter to be worked 
out. As we hear more, we may reveal more. 
But sufficient for the present is the moral 
remark with which we close :—that if the design 
should save but one gentleman from an intru- 
sion upon his privacy by a deputation to present 
him with a piece of plate, subscribed for on the 
hitherto approved plan, the projectors of the 
Mutual Piece-of-Plate Presentation Club will 
not have lived in vain! 


the expense. 





THE DOCTOR’S APPLE-TREE. 


A SCHOLASTIC STORY. 


“Ou, the rogues! the ragamuffins! the young 
audacious and edacious varlets! They'll rifle my poor 
tree to the last apple. Talk of winter stock, indeed ! 
Not a pippin will Mrs. Dummy receive into the 
penetralia of the store-room. But I’ll be even with 
them at last, the rebels! Quid opus est verbis? 
I'll be on the watch this very night in the garden, 
and catch ’em in flagrante delicto—so I will.” 

Thus soliloquized, at the door of his own little back 
parlour, Dr. Dummy the Didasculus. In the matter 
of the apples, Dr. Dummy was a most injured school- 
master. Not a boy in his establishment, who could 
assign the noun pomum to its right declension, and 
work properly through its cases, had been suffered to 
go with a watery mouth, for the want of an apple. 
On the contrary, the fruit had been dispensed with 
no niggard hand, so as even to have produced more 
than one slight case of what Dr. Dummy (whose love 
of Latin was reverential) called angor ventris—a kind 
of distemperature for which the smaller boys had no 
less forbidden name than that of “belly-ache.” The 
tree in question, moreover, was the master’s favourite 
tree, where he would sometimes forget, sub viridi 
JSronde, as he phrased it, those vexations from which 
the mildness of his administration could not always 
exempt him. But when was the buoyancy of boys 
to be restrained by any motives which necd the 
assistance of reflection for their exercise? The love 
of mischief—the spirit of adventure some mammas 
call it—is their ruling passion, strong in life. .What- 
ever the respect due to property, boys will never 


cease to delight in petty larceny. The talent of 
secret appropriation is one which they cannot be 
brought to consider with the distrust and aversion 
which the best of their seniors justly prescribe. The 
Spartans of old understood this well, and gave licence 
to boyhood accordingly. Successful abstraction was 
tolerated, for the very adroitness which it supposed— 
while the performer of a lame transfer, the detected 
little rascal, was alone the object of a virtuous indig- 
nation. In our days, this Spartan rule is no longer 
applied to boys, although it sometimes glides into 
operation for the benefit of men. In the meantime, 
disguise it how we will, no apple is so sweet to the 
juvenile palate as that which is stolen ; and the secret 
council, the sly detachment, the furtive march under 
evening shades, the scaling of the garden wall, the 
ascent and spoliation of the forbidden tree, the skilful 
retreat, the snug distribution of gains—these are the 
luxuries most enjoyed by the school-boy, that dearest 
lover of the romance of robbery ! 

Dr. Dummy’s minatory words, intended for his 
own exclusive purpose, had reached the thirsty ears ~ 
of the housemaid Martha, who had just passed him 
unobserved, and, catching his first exclamation, had 
made it a point of conscience to listen for what fol- 
lowed. All housemaids at schools are the confidantes 
of the boys, with whom they are joint lovers of fun, 
and partners in mischief. The alarming soliloquy of 
«* Master,” with its definite conclusion, of imminent 
import, was speedily conveyed to the young gentle- 
men. A council was called, at which Dashford, th 


THE DOCTOR'S 


busiest and boldest, though not the biggest, acted as 
president. 


[Scene of deliberation, the back bed-room on the 
second floor, immediately after the extinguish- 
ment of the candles, and disappearance of Smirke 
and Piper, the two ushers. ] 


«Well, here’s a go, Larkins!” said Dashford, 
sotto voce, as he sat up in bed, with his night-cap 
pushed up over both ears, for vigilance sake. ‘‘ The 
Governor’s wide awake, that’s clear.” 

Larkins.—He means to: spoil our sport for to- 
night—but couldn’t we play him a bit of a trick ? 

Buzzard.—We'd better not : what’s the use of it? 
I see no good in it. 

Larkins.—Pooh ! you fool, you never see anything. 
You never see that it rains, till it pours. What a 
fellow you are? 

Rumbold.—Let us do something, for the fun of it— 
no matter what. But there’s so little time. 

Dashford.—Plenty for use, but none for waste. 
Out with the pocket-lanthorn—it’s in your box, 
Chidley—and light it at once. The Doctor wont stir 
till after his supper, so bustle’s the word for us. 

Larkins.—Bravo! But what are we to be at? 

Dashford.—We ll get up a Guy. 

Tubbs (a little boy with a squeaking voice).—Oh, 
my! 
Dash ford,—Don't make a row there, young whistle- 
throat. Turn the dark side of the lanthorn to the 
window, Chidley. Now for business, my boys. 
Dudmore, you must lend us your jacket and trousers. 

Dudmore.—Oh yes, I dare say! What am I going 
to do that for? 

Dashford.—Come, no nonsense, or I'll just serve 
you out, you know. Gollop, lug out all the things 
from the dirty clothes bag ; we want plenty of stuff- 
ing. There, that’s right. Hush! no questions yet. 
Tl put you all up to the plan presently. Blockly, 
you must make the head. 

Larkins (rubbing his hands).—There’s that pump- 
kin in my old box under the bed. It will make a 
pume head, won’t it? Just the thing; and Wilder 

as got the mask that he frightened old Mother 
Crampley with the other day. 

Wilder.—Here it is—a ready-made face for you; 
and not so very unlike Dudmore, either. Dye 
think it is? 

Dashford (gravely).—No joking; we must keep 
to our work. Shapely, shapely, there, Rumbold— 
too much stuffing in the middle. Don’t give him 
quite so much of a corporation. You'll make him 
too fat by half-a-dozen shirts. Bannister, mind the 
legs ; a pair of decent drumsticks, eh ? 

Bannister.—No, no, we'll make him a sort of a 
calf. There, he’s a bit of a swell, in the lower line 
at least, in spite of the map of ink on the corduroys. 

Postlewaite—I've got a packing-needle (rum- 
maging his pockets), and here’s a lot of twine. Here 
goes for a finishing touch or two. Just pass the 
straps under the Bluchers, and make ’em tight. 
That’s your sort! ~ 

Gollop.—What are we to do for the hands ? 

Dashford.—Oh! shove the. appearance of them 
into the pockets, and leave ’em there to the imagina- 
tion. That’s it! Now, I call this, for a thing that’s 
got up at the shortest notice, a tightish figure 
enough—a neatish style of a Guy. Ah! that cap 
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of Wilder’s goes nicely on his noddle ; only pull it a 
little more over his eyes, or rather eye-holes. Now 
for a joiner. Postlewaite! four sheets well fastened 
together, my Trojan, in the twinkling of a bed-post. 

Larkins (dancing about softly on tip-toe).—Tag- 
rag, merry-derry, perriwig and hatband! Capital! 
This is the thing—gquod rerum omnium est primum, 
as the Doctor would say. You're going to stick up 
this funny little Frankenstein in the apple-tree, 
Dashford, eh? 

Dashford.—You have it, Fred., that’s my thought; 
Dumny will take him for one of the liveliest of us, 
as he’s so bat-sighted himself, and then he’ll find it’s 
a jolly do. But I’ve another chance in my head 
besides—— 

Buzzard (after some whispering at the other end 
of the room).—Simpkin says he'll tell. 

Tubbs (the little squeaking boy).—Won't I pitch 
into him, if he does, then? Only let him do it, 
that’s all. 

Dashford.—Bravo, my little man-minnow, there’s 
the right spirit about you; but pitch your notes a 
little lower for present reasons. As for telling, 
Simpkin knows better. Now for the trial of “‘ Here 
we go down, down, downy!” Larkins and I will do 
the trick. 

Wilder.—The line’s as fast as a rock. I'll let 
down Mr. Newman to join you below, as soon as 
you’re ready for him. 

The art of sinking by sheets, so often effectively 
practised in the literary world, was never better per- 
formed there than it was on this occasion by our 
young marauders. The moon had not yet risen, 
and, under favour of the night-shade, they soon 
reached the seck-no-further*—the Doctor’s darling 
tree, which stood at the hither end of the garden, 
within forty yards of the house. Hoisted into the 
tree, and placed in as casy and natural a posture as 
could be expeditiously contrived, the phantom-figure 
was left to “do its spiriting” as it might—Dashford 
first taking special care, however, to fix its location in 
a certain far-projecting branch of the tree on the 
right-hand, for a reason. The enterprise being ad- 
vanced to this point, the two juveniles were drawn up 
again into the now sleepless dormitory, where so 
many hearts, palpitating with emotions of fun, 
awaited the issuc. 

“ Nunc animis opus est, nunc pectore firmo !” 
muttered the Doctor, as he rose from his supper of 
roast potatoes, and, with the short steps natural to 
his little round figure, sought his outraged garden. 
The moon at that moment held forth her lamp for 
his accommodation. When he arrived almost near 
enough to touch the tree, he.was just enabled, by 
virtue of his dim optics, to make out that a figure 
was there. His spectacles uncased, and brought to 
bear upon the object, presently confirmed the im- 
pression. 3 

“Oho! my young Mercury, have I found you out 
at last? Well, I protest! So there you are in mediis 
rebus ! Come down this instant, and give an account 
of yourself—do you hear? Why, I declare, as far 


* The term in GloucestersLire for a certain species of apple, 
and founded on a local fact. Two rogues, in the course of ran- 
sacking an orchard for its best fruit, came, not unobserved, to 
a tree hearing apples of this kind. ‘ This will do,” exclaimed 
one of them—‘ we'll seek no further.” The apples are of a 
somewhat rough surface, with plenty of colour, red, green, and 
brown, and a good hearty flavour. 
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I can see, it looks like Dudmore, it does—so quiet a 
boy as he always seems, too! Well, there’s no trust- 
ing to appearances—decipimur specie recti. But 
why don’t you speak, you rogue, eh? How com- 
posed the young spoiler looks there, with his hands 
in his pockets, and his head cocked on one side! 
Well this is ultra modum—a little too much, I pro- 
test. What, you won’t come down? Then, my 
puercule, I must make you.” 

Albeit unused to anything at all like the malignant 
mood, the little Doctor was now thoroughly roused. 
Being ill-calculated for climbing, he began to shake 
the tree, as the best means of ejectment at hand. 
The provoking tenant of the long branch, as if in 
derision of his efforts, swayed to and fro with the 
communicated motion, his hands still in his pockets, 
and his head wagging about. The purblind school- 
master tugged harder at the trunk, heedless, in his 
present irritation, of all consequences. Down tuni- 
bled headlong the object of his anger. Oh, terror 
and amazement! a heavy flop, and a splashing sound 
from out the bowels of the carth, announced to the 
Doctor’s horrified senses that poor Dudmore had 
gone precipitately to the bottom of the well, which 
(be it here explained) had its yawning mouth imme- 
diately by the side of the apple-tree. To describe 
the excitement of Dr. Dummy at this catastrophe, 
were a task for the liveliest painter of the passions. 
He stamped, he danced, he vociterated in the most 
piteous Anglo-Latin ; he flung his wig on the ground, 
and exhibited all the “quick denotements” of a 
lunatic. Out sallied a medley of conflicting runners 
from the house—wife, domestics, ushers. ‘Oh! 
the poor boy! Hei mihi! Lights, lights! The 
well! the well! Dudmore, poor Dudmore! I shall 
never forgive myself!” 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Dummy,” 
cried Mrs. D., while the gardener, who had made a 
partial descent, was fishing about with a long crooked 
stick for the body. ‘You ought to have known 
better—a quiet little man like you—who would have 
thought it! Fie upon you, Dummy! You've ruined 
me, and your children, and yourself too, that's what 
you have.” 

The appearance of the soused substitute, brought 
up in the acs of moon and candles, presently changed 
the current of feeling. The sight was too much for 
quiet contemplation, and produced such a peal of 
Merriment as set all the echocs of the garden ina 
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roar. Smirke and Piper, the ushers, readier perhaps 
at a fortuitous laugh because of the gravity of their 
daily business, were almost in convulsions. More- 
over, as the party turned to re-enter the house, the 
malicious moon, putting on her very brightest look, 
showed a number of grinning heads at the back bed- 
room windows, with the appertaining noses flattened 
against the panes, for closer observation of the ‘“‘lark”’ 
that was going forward. 

In all the ridicule which attended and followed this 
affair, there was fresh trial for the outraged temper 
of poor Dr. Dummy ; who, had he possessed but a 
very small touch of the acerbity belonging to Mr. 
Squeers, of Yorkshire notoriety, would have flayed 
not a few backs of boys, for comfort of his choler. 
In the Doctor’s anger, however, there was much 
more of thunder than of hail. His thoughts of 
punishment gave way on the morrow to the reflection 
ira furor brevis; and his genial countenance speedily 
lost all trace of the lines which offended dignity had 
“ruled straight” across his brow for that occasion 


only. 

One little circumstance should not be here omitted 
as having characteristically quickened his restoration 
to good-humour. The word malum, by an odd coin- 
cidence, turned up for declension by one of the boys 
at lesson. After duly declining it, the lad exclaimed, 
with a waggish emphasis, Malo malo qui vicere cum 
malo malo! Invited to construe his impromptu pas- 
sage, he did so as thus :—Malo, I had rather, vivere, 
live, malo, in an apple-tree, malo, on an apple, quam, 
than, cum malo, with a bad man. 

Were the Doctor’s apples respected in the subse- 
quent time? No, but i himself was, in a duly in- 
creased degree. He coutinued to lose the produce 
of his favourite tree, whenever the chances growing 
out of temptation and Spree wate against him; 
for youth is predatory—must have mischief—and 
constitutes a “help-yourself society ;” he continued 
therefore to lose his apples, but, what was far more 
than an indemnity, he preserved as many friends as 
he had boys; and whenever he happened to tell over 
the foregoing anecdote to any of his private friends, 
the worthy Doctor would smilingly wind it up with a 
maxim he delighted to quote from Juvenal, in favour 
of the juvenile—* Indulge veniam pueris !” or, in 
his own most liberal paraphrase, ‘ Never beat your 
boys when they can do without it.”” 

G. D. 
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TO MY MELANCHOLY. 


Come, thou sweet mistress of my evening hours, 

Companion of my walk, that otherwise 

Were lonely—let us wander through the tow'rs 

Of this grey pile, and hear the fitful sighs 

The mournful breeze heaves through its wasting 
walls! 

Hark! ’tis the surge of Time's cternal billow 

That on the ear so sad and solemn falls !— 


They hear it not, the sleepers, they whose pillow 
Dreamless and cold lies deep beneath the soil— 
Would we were with them, pale-eyed Melancholy ! 
Free from the weight—the burthen of life’s toil— 
Far from deceit, from insult, and from folly— 
Bonded no more by ev'n Affection’s chain— 
Reckless of all as of the wind and rain! " 











THE TWO YEW TREES. 


BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE. 


Lone ty, and dark, and melancholy stood 

Two Yew Trees in a valley—all around 

Was light and loveliness—they only wore 

‘The garb of mourning! Each inclin’d its glcom 
Fondly towards the other—and ’twas strange 

To mark how uselessly the sunlight strove 

To waken them to gaiety and gild 

Their shadowy forms with Day—which they refus'd, - 
Like sorrowers whose grief would not be cur’d. 

As in the silent vale of Neaur 
Dark thoughts will gloom amid the greenest joys, 
So did these twin-born mourners of the Glen, 
Sisters in Melancholy, sadden there 
While Spring’s most happy smiles were spread 

around f 
A stream, that had been noisy ’mid the hills, 
And wak’d a thousand echoes with its roar, 
Flow’d dark and silent by their aged roots,*,: 
Without a ripple on its surface sad ! 
In reverence the loud winds stopp’d their breath 


* “In the letters of Archbishop Usher (No. 81) it is stated 
bya Mr. Davis, who was employed by the Bishop to procure 
manuscripts for him in the East, that he learned from the 
Samaritans, that their nation pronounced the word Jehovah 
Yeuoan, in Hebrew TT11 Jeve. Perhaps it may be 
thought far-fetched ; but may not the name of the Yew, the 
very name of the Gop Jenovau, have been given it from its 
sup almost eternity of life? Itis generally believed to 
be the longest lived tree in the world. If this were the case, 
when a person spoke of the yew tree, it would be nearly the 
same ae to say the Lord’s Tree.”—Higgins’ Celtic Druids, 
page 25, 


The wanton herbs and flow’rs that love the day, 
Were far off from this solitude !—The birds 

That had blithe notes there never sang their mirth ! 
But yet no baneful influence was nigh ;— 

No deadly aconite, or pois’nous breath 

Of toad, or shriek of mandrake e’er impur’d 

The wholesome melancholy of the shade ! 

Why were they there in loneliness of grief? 
Why made they discord ’mid sweet harmony ? 
Youth and Affection lay beneath their pall— 
Lovers were sleeping in the shaded earth, 

O'er which a constant funeral was held 
By the sad shrouding of the changeless Yews ! 


But let the Legend, that the white-hair’d bard 
Sang in the halls of ancient nobles, tell 
The story of fair Eveline and Lochlin! 
To a sad ditty of his minstrel land 
His harp and querulous old voice were tun’d ; 
And thus to list’ning maids and warriors, 
The man of music Erin’s music play’d :— 


BALLAD: LOCHLIN AND EVELINE. 


1 
The moon was mildly beaming 
Her light along the shore ; 
*Twas mem’ry’s hour for dreaming 
Of joys that are no more ! 
’Twas then two lovers stealing 
From lordly Castle Drome, 
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On Lough Neagh’s bank were kneeling, 
Weeping “ Farewell to home!” 


I 

The maid in many a story 

For beauty’s blush was nam’d ; 
The youth for deeds of glo 

A warrior bold was fund, 
But oh! their love so tender 

Was crost by parents’ pride, 
Who’d sell their child for splendour 

A wealthy heart-lorn bride | 


nn, 
“Soon, soon, our passage over," 
The youth in transport cried ; 





PSYCHE, LOVE, AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


Currn, the poets sing, once stole 
A feather from the wing of Time; 
He plunged it in the crimson bowl, 
And fashioned it with art sublime, 
« Psyche,” he said; ‘how blest ’twill be 
While recording my love for thee !"” 


He sat beneath a plantain’s shade, 
To shield him from the noon tide-heam ; 
And of its leaf the page he made, 
Destined to hold the fairy dream ; 
But when he sought to work the spell, 
No character was legible. 


“ Psyche,” he murmured pettishly, 
«Fair page and fitting pen are here, 
With which I fain would prove to thee, 
How loved thou art ; how fair, how dear— 
But see, this pilfered plume is pale, 
Nor will it trace the tender tale. 


“T’d dip it in the rainbow’s beam, 
But that its tints are all so blended, 
That, if I did so, I might seem 
To tell thee what I ne’er intended ; 
I'd bid it drink thine eye’s blue light, 
But how could dazzled Cupid write?” 


While thus he spoke, a butterfly, 
Unconscious of their vicinage, 
On gorgeous wing came floating by, 
And ‘lighted on a lily’s page ; 

(Opened alone, ’tis said indeed, 
For the bright golden sun to read.) 


On tiptoe rose the child of Venus, 
And gaily to the maid he cried; 
“I think, young beauty, that between us, 
Yon insect in its vest of pride 
Might soon be caught, and with its wing, 
I'd write thee many a glowing thing!” 


The willing maiden, prompt at pleasure, 
Sprang forward with a gentle bound, 

And grasping at the fluttering treasure. 
Laughed till the valley echoed round ; 


“Thy own fond faithful lover 
Will clasp thee as his bride!” 

But now the lake grew dreary, 
And now the night grew wild !— 

The maiden’s heart was weary, 
But love gave hope and smiled. 


Iv. 


The lightning blaz’d—the thunder 
Roll’d angry o’er their heads!— - 
Their frail barque torn asunder, 
They found the billows’ beds! 
Next morn the wild bird flying 
All heedless o’er the wave,— 
Deem’d not how near were lying 
Two lovers in one grave! 


For, rising from the flower, the fly 
Settled upon her warm lip’s dye. 


“Away !”” cried Love, with jealous finger 
Sweeping the insect from its hold; 

“And is it there you seek to linger? 
Methinks that you are over bold! 

Away! nor dare, vain, fickle thing, 

To press her rich lip with your wing.” 


“ Fierce words !”? exclaimed the fly, surprised, 
“Fickle and vain! I’m quite perplexed 
To know what can have authorised 
Cupid to preach from such a text! 
When all Olympus knows, that he 
Is vain and fickle as can be.” 


“ Peace! Peace !” said Pysche with smile, 
And kissed the gloom from Love’s young brow, 
« All was so bright and calm erewhile; 
Why should we raise a tempest now! 
Be silent, both—you’re both to blame— 
And now, dear Cupid, to our game.” 





But Love still pouted,—Love will pout 
When subjected to opposition ; 

And Psyche entertained some doubt 
Of this flaw in his disposition ; 

So (woman like!) she smiled the more, 
Until his angry fit was o’er. 


Time’s plume they tinted with the wing 
Of the bright subject of debate; 

Who little guessed so light a thing 
Would influence many a fair oue’s fate. 

Thus, half in anger, half in jest, 

Were Love’s first characters imprest. 


And thus it is in modern days; | 
The feeling of that hour remains, 
And written line to beauty’s praise, 
Still somewhat of its spell retains; 
For, mingled on the page we sce- 
Love, Fickleness, and Jealousy ! 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SCAMP; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY; CONTAINING MY BIRTH, PARENTAGE, EDUCATION, AND FORTUNES AMONG SUCH PEOPLE AS WE 


SEE EVERY DAY, AND 


MY TRAVELS AMONG SUCH PEOPLE AS HAVE NOT HITHERTO BEEN SEEN BY MY FELLOW 


COUNTRYMEN; DIGESTED FROM MY DIARY, AND OTHER MEMORANDA, BY ME, 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS DELABOUE BAGGES. 


CHAPTER V. 
ELECTION PRELIMINARIES. 


‘Wuen dinner was announced, the Mayor was 
playing with the receipted bills between his 
finger and thamb. There it was recorded that 
he and his brethren had dined—dined, in the 
large and orthodox sense of the word: they 
had religiously obeyed the proverb, that “ good 
eating requires good drinking.” It was true 
that my father had only looked at the amount ; 
the deputation were blessed with elastic sto- 
machs, and their tailors had studied room and 
ease in their waistcoats rather than an Inkson 
style of fit, but then. 

My father did not leave the Mayor in his 
rumination—he understood the civic rules of 
diplomacy. ‘I know, Mr. Mayor, that it is 
intruding upon your good nature and that of 
your friends to ask you to dine at so very short 
a notice; you must put up with what you find; 
but you know we all must dine somehow, and I 
only wish I had been better prepared.” 

“Why, really,” said the Mayor, looking hap- 
pily round upon his companions, as much as to 
say, I’ve got you into a good thing here— 
“Yyeally we have been taking a—some- 
thing ”?—— 

“ Yes, yes, a lunch,” said my father; “and 
if it was a good one, so much the better for 
you; but, remember, you’ve to travel, gentle- 
men. Come, you must do Mrs. Bagges the 
pleasure; she must not be disappointed in her 
little hospitalities ; you must stretch a point to 
indulge me.” 

Butt put his hand under his waistcoat—he 
could get it in. 

“T think we have turtle and a haunch,” said 
my father, “and with what else may be 
found ”——. 

If the Mayor had hesitated a moment longer, 
he would have lost his popularity for ever ; the 
deputation had instinctively approached the 
door. 

“We will have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Bagges, gentlemen?” said the Mayor. 

“ Of course,” replied Butt, in a tone as if he 
could have put “you stupid ass” at the end 
of it. 

My mother, to avoid accidents, had already 
gained the dining-room. The deputation reached 
it in safety. The guests were seated—the Mayor 
on my mother’s right—and the serious business 
began. 





In London, with a due disregard of economy, 
it is always easy enough to improvise a dinner ; 
the more especially if you happen to have the 
substantials at the kitchen-fire, and good ta- 
verns and pastry-cooks in the neighbourhood. 
My mother had been energetic; she had even 
imparted her spirit to the footmen, by saying 
that it was an election business; they saw all 
kinds of delicious riot—a saturnalia in the very 
name ; each ran, ordered, and sent in, as if he 
had himself intended to be member for Swine- 
stead, and had deeply studied the taste of its 
inhabitants. 

So, as my father modestly observed, “ there 
was a dinner, such as it was.” The deputation 
evidently thought so; they went to work like 
bull-dogs, all bite and no tongue. 

The first who broke silence, excepting only 
the noise of spoons and plates, was Mr. Wallop, 
who muttered a sort of apology, for sending his 
plate a third time for turtle, by saying that 
© he could swim in it.” 

“There’s something else to come, Wallop,” 
said the Mayor, who, like the majority of his 
brethren, was finishing his heap of turbot and 
lobster sauce ; and he winked at my mother, 
as much as to say, “ Wallop doesn’t quite un- 
derstand manners.” 

“ Every one to his taste,” said Wal- 
lop, sulkily, “ I an’t come to turbot yet, 
Mr. Mayor.” 

I thought I had an opportunity: “The 
gentleman opposite us is classical, Mr. Mayor,” 
I observed, “or rather historical; he is like the 
royal Clarence, who chose to die in a butt of 
wine; only our friend i is wiser, he says he could 
swim in the soup.” 

“T hope you intend to bring that young 
gentleman down with you to Swinestead, Mr. 
Bagges,” said Wallop, absolutely suspending 
the operation of his spoon for an instant ; 
“with learning and abilities like them, Sir, he’s 
enough to turn an election.” 

“Hear! hear!” said the Mayor, determined 
not to be outdone in praising the heir of the 
house of Bagges. 

“Hear! hear!” echoed the deputation. 

“Your very good health and speech, Mr. 
Bagges, Jun., Sir, and may you live to make a 
many of ’em, and to tread in your father’s 
shoes when he kicks ’em off for you, Sir,” said 
the Mayor. 

And so, with breaks according to the fulness 
of their mouths, and such variations as loose 
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memory might occasion, echoed the deputation, 
all taking good care to fill bumpers. 

“We will not trouble you for a speech now, 
Mr. Bagges, Jun.,” said the Mayor; “no, Sir, 
for your convenience, we'll drink the toast again 
after dinner ; not but what, when we get you to 
Swinestead, we shall drink your health two or 
three times at a sitting, if you make proper 
speeches in return. It is good practice, Sir, 
agreeable for both parties.” 

I felt the colour burning in my face. If my 
father might almost. call himself M.P. in pre- 
senti, I might style myself M.P., at least, in 
futuro. 

The silence which ensued would have been 
embarrassing, but for the celerity of the re- 
move. It was further broken by some obser- 
vations from Mr. Swizzle upon the pictures in 
the room, there being two portraits of my mo- 
ther and one of my father. Those of my mo- 
ther were like, “but too melancholy,” as Mr. 
Swizzle said; indeed each gave some idea of 
pain, with this difference, that the forefinger of 
the right hand seemed to indicate the ear-ache, 
or an unpleasant deafness, as the cause of it in 
one picture; while the same index pointed out 
the seat of the affliction as being in the digestive 
organs in the other. 

Everything must have an end, and so at last 
had the dinner, which brought itself to the 
most natural close possible, by the declaration 
of each individual guest that he “couldn’t eat 
any more or else he would,” and more exact 
truth, perhaps, was never spoken. The cloth 
was removed, the wines were marshalled, and 
my mother left the table ; but not till the Mayor 
had proposed her health, in a set speech, with 
his hope to see her patronizing the select balls 
in Swinestead, “when her excellent spouse 
should stick M.P. after his name.” 

Then began the bargain. It was principally 
conducted between my father and the Mayor, 
not only on account of the unlimited confidence 
placed by his fellow-citizens in that officer, but 
because the wine taken at this dinner, added to 
the wine taken after the other dinner, had re- 
duced the conversational powers of the rest of 
the party to occasional interjections. The Mayor 
prided himself upon the faculty of “seeing all 
his brethren out.” Whenever he had occasion 
to drink “before business,” he always took a 
quantity of sweet oil, which, preventing the 
fumes of the liquor from ascending, drove all 
the effects into the system, and purchased pre- 
sent discretion at the price of future gout. On 
leaving the tavern, he had swallowed his dose 
of oil, so that the wine he could take afterwards 
was a mere question of capacity, and in that 
he was peerless. 

“ And now, my dear Sir,” said my father, as- 
suming the chair my mother had filled, “short 
reckonings make long friends. I like to see 
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my way; plain sailing above everything, Mr. 
Mayor; if I should be tempted to stand for 
Swinestead, what is to be the damage?” 

“That’s coming to the point, Mr. Bagges, 
Sir,” said the Mayor. ‘“ Why, you see, Swine- 
stead is sometimes called, rather—rather a dear 
seat; but what then? It is an independent 
borough. If a gentleman, Mr. Bagges, goes in 
for other places that I could name, only I don’t 
want to speak ill of my neighbours—if he goes 
in for them, I say, he’s expected to be in a man- 
ner consistent; whatever he says he’s expected 
by his constituents to act up to in a measure, or, 
at all events, to stick to his party. Now this isn’t 
always convenient for a member. He has paid 
his money, and he ought to have his money’s 
worth. And I say that if he has a independ- 
ent vote for a independent borough, so that 
he can go just which way he pleases, and no 
questions asked, it’s a cheaper article after all 
for a gentleman to buy, and more profitable for 
him to get his own again with, and something 
else to it into the bargain, than when a mem- 
ber ’s to be called to account for this and that 
and the other, and may be unseated next 
time only for doing what he likes with his 
own.” 

“That’s all excellent sense,” Mr. Mayor,” 
said my father. 

“Then we'll come to items, Mr. Bagges, 
Sir,” continued the Mayor. “ First, there’s the 
late lamented Alderman Sir Peter Podgely’s 
fixtures to be took to.” 

“ His fixtures!” said my father, in some 
surprise. 

“ His fixtures, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” replied the 
Mayor; “he’s left ’em in good order, and 
they’ll come pretty cheap.” 

“Oh!” said my father ; “ but—but ” 

“Ah! I see,” said the Mayor, “ you’re new 
to Parliamentary business, Mr. Bagges, Sir; 
all these things take time; I was green myself 
at first, Sir. Why, fixtures is what he has run 
up, and which nobody will ever pay if the gen- 
tleman that is to succeed him don’t. So as 
this would be a great loss to the borough, and 
fall very hard upon the trade, Sir, we always 
look to the fixtures first.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied my father; “and these 
fixtures—? ” 

“Why, we can’t specify to a pound or two, 
Mr. Bagges, Sir, but we can give you an idea: 
there’s the Independent Club, that is always 
supported by the members; it mects once a 
month to keep the voters together; and every 
voter has a quart of ale; his wife, a pint; his 
children, pint or half-pint according to age. 
That’s for the common voters; the Corporation 
isn’t expected to drink ale.” 

“No—no,” said my father. 

“The Corporation, therefore, goes to wine, 
or brandy and water, ad lib., which, as our Re- 
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corder says, means up to their throttles. That 
account’s settled every year; and the late la- 
mented was only one year in arrear, and near 
upon three quarters more since, so that isn’t 
so much.” 

“ But for 'the year, at all events,” said my 
father, “ Sir Peter’s estate ??—— 

“Oh! bless you, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” inter- 
rupted Sucker, “it isn’t for us to be looking 
after estates. Theclaim’s all due, right enough 
of course; but what justice do you ever get of 
the law, Sir? There would be some quibble or 
other about the consideration that would filch 
us out of our rights; executors and heirs never 
act like gentlemen: so what are we to look to? 
why, naturally, the next comer.” 

“Ah!” said my father, slightly sighing. 

“Tt’s as broad as it’s long, after all,” said the 
Mayor ; “if you was to pay the debt of nature, 
why, the club score would be cleared as far as 
you’re concerned. We should never think of 
vexing your poor dear lady with applications as 
we should get nothing by, or your very hopeful 
and promising son—unless he should be desirous 
to walk in his father’s ways, and take to the 
fixtures like any other gentleman; and proud 
should we be to give him the preference, for his 
late lamented father’s sake.” 

“Ay, ay, time enough to think of that, I 
hope,” said my father ; “ pray fill, and give me 
the bottle, Mr. Mayor.” 

“ With all my heart, Mr. Bagges,” said 
Sucker, obeying, “and, gentlemen, here’s Mr. 
Bagges’s very good health, and success to him 
in Swinestcad, and many merry days to him in 
Parliament for that borough. Three times 
three, gentlemen; and no further speeches or 
other ceremony, because we’re upon business, 
and the mail starts at eight, and won’t wait for 
us though we’ve booked it all to ourselves. Mr. 
Bagges, Sir, we hope we shall hear your voice 
often enough returning thanks at Swinestead.” 

My father bowed and smiled, yet rather ab- 
stractedly. He had been calculating. “ Count- 
ing each voter, with his wife and family, to cost 
me six shillings a year for the Independent 
Club, Mr. Mayor,” said he, “ that account must 
be under £250; then add what my excellent 
friends of the Corporation may have done me 
the honour to put up to my score before I had 
the pleasure of their acquaintance ; put that 
down at as much, £250 more—say £500. Well, 
well, we should not fall out about £500.” 

“Of course not; no gentleman of liberal spi- 
rit would do that,” said the Mayor ; “not that 
we can be nice to a shade about amounts of that 
sort; publicans furnish these things, and they 
have votes and influence, and in these cases all 
the dealings are upon honour ; in election mat- 
ters we’re all gentlemen alike, and no gentle- 
man likes to have his honour doubted. But 
from your style of settling our little bill and 
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expenses to-day, I don’t think you’d fall out with 
the victualling interest. Do the thing, Mr. 
Bagges, Sir, in Swinestead, in that style, and it 
will be quite satisfactory.” 

“Ah,” said my father, “but I reckon you, 
Mr. Mayor, and these gentlemen, as my own per- 
sonal friends; a hundred or two, for your good 
pleasure, I hope, I should never be a niggard 
about ; but why can’t we manage the general 
borough accounts upon something like a business 
principle?” 

Sucker paused, looked round the room, and 
having collected from the little remaining intelli- 
gence of the eyes that were fixed upon him that he 
was expected to do his duty, he assumed a cast 
of countenance virtuously severe. ‘“ What do 
you think, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” said he with an 
impressive loudness, as if determined that all 
who had sense left to hear him, should hear— 
“What do you think, Mr. Bagges, Sir, is the 
cause of that popularity, Sir, which I am proud 
and happy to say I possess in Swinestead, Sir, 
but this principle, Sir, that whatever I get for 
myself it is well known I will get for all the 
rest of the freemen? Upon what principle, Sir, 
do you think I have the power, Sir, to make 
you an M.P., Sir?” Here, but for his face and 
figure, Sucker might have sate for the portrait 
of the king-making Earl of Warwick. “ What 
Sir, but that I shall do the best for the town in 
general, in general, in, in sodoing. That’s the 
rule of propriety, Sir, we go upon in Swinestead. 
This deputation, Sir, Mr. Bagges, Sir, which has 
had the honour of eating your dinner, Sir, is 
sclected in that wise way, Sir. We are all a 
family at Swinestead, Sir, never trusting one 
another, because there’s no need. There sits 
Mr. Wallop, Sir, representing the public inter- 
ests of the town, the victualling department ; 
there’s Mr. Butt, for the drapers, and such like ; 
Mr. Swizzle is entrusted with the ladies’ inter- 
ests, and Mr. Potter, who acts for the operative 
manufacturers ; Mr. Snaggs and Mr. Growl are 
patriots as watches all the rest, and one of ’em 
would come in for Mayor if I was to be indis- 
creet and tip myself off my perch. So, Sir, put 
all preference and corruption, Mr. Bagges, Sir, 
out of your head, for they arn’t of no use in 
Swinestead, Sir. Our motto, Sir, is ‘Share 
and share alike, and no gammon.’ ” 

“Hear! hear!” growled and muttered the 
deputation. 

“Well! well!” said my father, rather baffled 
by this complete organization, “we'll get in the 
accounts and see :—What next ?” 

“A trifle for the rent of the sheds in which 
the independent voters meet at their monthly 
club,” said the Mayor. 

“Surely they might meet at the inns,” said 
my father. 

“Mr. Wallop will tell you, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” 
said the Mayor, “that the respectable innkeepers 
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don’t like having to clean after the freemen on 
those occasions, especially as the freemen are 
obliged to bring other people with them, the un- 
represented interest, who take their share of the 
constitution out in the beer, and very proper 
too that in a land of liberty they should have 
something.” 

“That is the ticket,” asserted Mr. Wallop, 
deliberately and solemnly. 

“ Humph,” said my father: “ Well, well, Mr. 
Mayor!” 

“The next item,” said Sucker, looking com- 
placently at Swizzle, “is something pleasing to 
the enlightened and benevolent and domestic 
and enlarged mind.” 

“Hear! hear!” said Swizzle, in atone quite 
attenuated by his own fulness. 

“Tt is the public school, Sir, quite a credit 
to the place,” said the Mayor, “ which was es- 
tablished before the late Sir Peter Podgely came 
in, but which he said he would maintain as long 
as any of his family might represent Swine- 
stead. Now there is none of his family left to 
represent it, but that’s no reason the school 
should go down, so we determined to make a 
fixture of it. Youcan have it, Mr. Bagges, Sir, 
upon the same terms, as long as any of the 
Bagges family shall represent Swinestead, of 
which there looks to be good hopes for many 
year ; and only think, Sir, that it is for the bo- 
rough interest of any family to bring up all the 
children in it asif they was your own.” 

“A serious charge, Mr. Mayor,” said my fa- 
ther, his face lengthening visibly, 

“Two hundred and seventy pounds a year 
doesit handsome,” said the Mayor—“house rent, 
principal master and two assistants ; you always 
get people of that sort, that has only their heads 
to depend upon, very cheap; and if it warn’t 
that they have votes it might be done for less; 
only in that we bow to Mr. Swizzle. And when 
you come to think, Sir, how it conciliates the 
mothers to get all their brats, with their noise, 
out of the way, and what a pretty show they all 
make at a chairing—and I will confess when the 
Corporation walks to church to see me or any 
other gentleman consecrated as Mayor !—it is 
really worth the money.” 

No doubt, no doubt,” said my father, much 
as if he were swallowing a pill. 

' “They are educated in true Church principles, 
I trust?” he resumed with an effort, wiping 
his forehead. 

“ Their blue flags, banners, and all “ Church 
and State” upon ’em, in large gold letters, which 
a member generally has regilt at election times,” 
replied the remorseless Sucker; “ there’s not 
above half a year due upon that and the gilder’s 
bill! that being settled, there’s the subscriptions 
tothe local charities, and the bowling green, and 
the beautifying of the market-place and town- 
hall, and the reading-rooms, all left to genero- 
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sity, which with Mr. Bagges will create no dissen- 
sions. Then there’s the members’ cup at the 
races and the stewards’ ball; you’ll get out of 
the races altogether for about a hundred; Swine- 
stead is not like Epsom, we’re moderate ; so we 
may say, as far as that list goes, that job’s 
jobbed.” 

“Ah!” said my father, drawing a great breath, 
at last, “let’s have a glass of wine now, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

“By all means,” said Sucker, filling and 
putting the bottle round, “ and now we can come 
to the next point, the head money.” 

© More!” exclaimed my father, quite aghast. 

“Ah, my dear Sir! the head money is the 
very principal part of the business,” said the 
Mayor, “the rest are all little advantages to 
the town in general, but many’s the person looks 
to his head money to make up his rent and pay 
his outstanding bills, and a sore thing it would 
be for Swinestead if they couldn’t count upon 
it from one election to another. Your head- 
money’s two-thirds disposed of now, Mr. Bagges, 
Sir, V’ll be bound.” 

“Tf I entertain this, Mr. Mayor, is it the last 
item?” asked my father. 

“All but the trifle of fifty pounds to be thrown 
among the people at the chairing, which all goes 
to the public-houses, and is part of the perqui- 
sites of the victualling department, as Mr. Wal- 
lop will certify, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” replied the 
Mayor. 

“Well then! well then! what is the head- 
money ?” 

“ But four guineas a piece to your own voters, 
Mr. Bagges, Sir. To be sure, as the other side 
goes upon family influence, which there is none, 
and purity of principle, which is an insult to our 
understandings, you'll have at the least, four 
out of the five hundred. The clergy and gentry, 
you know, can’t take these things ; every station 
in life has its disadvantages.” 

“Sixteen hundred guineas!” said my father. 

“ Tmagine you’re correct, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” 
replied the Mayor, with the most complimentary 
smile, “you’re used to calculations, any one ma 
sec, Sir; a practical man, just fit for Swinestead, 
and always looked up to in the House.” 

“To be looked up to in the House,” brought 
asmile of satisfaction on my father’s face. The 
Mayor knew his business. 

- “Come, come, Mr. Mayor,” said my father, 
“four guineas a head in some cases may be ne- 
cessary, but remember the time is but short, 
you have come to me at the very last mo- 
ment. I wish to be just, two guineas I 
don’t mind. Come now, you'll not better 
yourselves.” 

“Really, Mr. Bagges, Sir,” said the Mayor, 
“ after keeping us in conversation here till this 
time, and the coach starting in half an hour, 
and the nomination to-morrow, I must say it is 
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taking rather an unhandsome advantage of us 
to bate us in that way.” 

“Why, Mr. Mayor, had you applied to me 
earlier you would have had an earlier answer,” 
replied my father: “but I am bound as a pru- 
dent man to draw a line. Sir Peter Podgely’s 
affairs are said not to be in very good trim, and 

’ that ought to be a lesson tome. I am a man 
who deals at a word, Mr. Mayor—two guineas 
a head.” 

The Mayor thought for a moment—at length 
his eye twinkled, and he replied, “ you’re too 
hard upon us, Mr. Bagges, Sir, too hard upon 
us. You see the line we’re in, and you’re de- 
termined to have it your own way; well, two 
guineas I suppose it must be.” 

“Very well, very well,” said my father. 

“And a nice election it will be for you, Mr. 
Bagges, Sir, getting in in this very free and 
independent way without bribery.” 

“Without bribery!” said my father, asto- 
nished beyond all prudence. 

* Of course,” replied Sucker imperturbably. 
“Bribery, Mr. Bagges, Sir, is when all the can- 
didates spend money for votes and the election 
goes to the highest bidder—that’s bribery, Sir. 
They stand upon their purity of election, which 
lets you in cheap.” 

“Cheap!” said my father. 

“These things are not done for nothing,” 
said the Mayor. 

“No,” assented my father. 

“ The best friends must part,” said the Mayor, 
“will you allow me to ring and know if our 
coaches are at the door?” 

The footman announced their arrival. 

“ And now the parting glass, a bumper to our 
new member, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, 
“with the honours.” 

Considering the state of the deputation, this 
was responded to with great vigour ; it was a last 
rally, an expiring effort of electoral heroism. 

’ All shook my father by the hand, and reached 
oe vehicles with the assistance of our house- 
old. 

The Mayor got into his conveyance last. 

“He, he—has d— done us about that two 
guineas,” stammered Butt to Sucker, as they 
departed. 

“ Hook’em snivey,” replied the Mayor, col- 
lectedly. : 

I returned to the dining-room from the fun 
of seeing out the deputation, and found my fa- 
ther in a brown study with his back 
to the fire, and his coat-tails tucked under 
his arm. 

“It will cost more than a trifle, George,” he 
said at last, and rather, as I thought, with some- 
thing between dread and compunction, “ but it 
will be a beginning in the political world, and I 
saved that eight hundred guineas, at all events.” 

“Ye—es,” said I, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OUR FIRST APPEARANCE IN SWINESTEAD. 


As there was much business to be done that 
evening, and the decanters were empty, my 
father ordered a cool bottle of Port; he then 
despatched a messenger to Mr. Winder, his at- 
torney, with a note, stating his immediate want 
of able professional assistance, and he wrote a 
few lines to be delivered to his partner, Mr. 
Rags, at the banking-house the next morning, 
telling him shortly of the intended expedition, 
and that a few thousands would be ‘drawn on 
the occasion. He then ordered post horses for 
midnight, sent a groom on for relays, and told 
me either to get what rest I could now, or trust 
to the comforts of the carriage for a night’s re- 
pose. It was no time for me to sleep; my 
father’s excitement had a great deal of anxiety 
in it, mine was all enjoyment. 

In less than an hour, Mr. Winder arrived. 
He was dressed rather showily for an evening 
party, but an election was a thing after his own 
heart, as he said “it always led to so much,” 
so he had quitted his friends immediately. 

Two persons must be, by his advice, instantly 
secured; the first was Mr. Macer, alias Jobbs. 

My father started at an alias; he was not 
aware that electioncering practice came so near 
the Old Bailey. 

Moreover, Macer, or Johbs, or ——, for his 
names were unlimited, was to be trusted with 
the funds. 

My father shook his head, Winder knowingly 
wagged his in return, and smiled. 

“Has it not often occurred to you, Mr. 
Bagges,” said Winder, “in the great experience 
you have had of the world, that all men are 
rogues, one way or other, and yet very honest 
where their own particular bit of roguery is 
not in question? A baker, who will adulterate 
his bread so as to make it slow poison, and give 
short weight to a starving beggar, would be 
horrified if he were accused of filching out of 
his neighbour’s till. You yourself, Mr. Bagges, 
if you heard a report upon ’Change that would 
bring stocks up, you being at the time a bull, you 
wouldn’t contradict it, if you knew it to be ever 
so false, though it should ruin your next neigh- 
bours in Lombard-street. You’d think only how 
much of thcir business might come to you. One 
could no more trust you there than a peer with 
a canal bill where he has land to sell to the 
company. All fair in the way of trade, you’ll 
say. Now I myself—I’m candid—I shouldn’t 
wonder if I’ve some little flaw of that sort! of 
course, I don’t know what exactly, or I should 
mend it. We all have! weall have! It isnot 
an overgood world, and we must live in it, so 
why should we doubt poor Macer? In his way, 
he’s as honest a fellow as ever breathed. I’d 
not mind trusting him with fifty thousand to- 
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morrow. The great thing is, Mr. Bagges, not 
to steer clear of rogues altogether, for if you 
did you’d never get on at all, but to know what 
they are rogues in and what they are not, and 
use them accordingly.” 

“Ah!” said my father, rather amused, a 
little enlightened, and yet not quite pleased at 
being introduced among the knaves, so he swal- 
lowed a glass of wine to compose himself. 

“What says the immortal Shakspeare ?” 
continued Winder, for on the subject of ro- 
guery he was an enthusiast ; “ ‘We are all 
knaves, believe none of us.’ He was a judge 
of human nature, Mr. Bagges, he knew a thing 
or two. Well, then, let us come to Mr. Macer.” 

“Ah! well, well, I suppose you know best,” 
replied my father. Every one is timid where 
he does not know his ground. Courage is 
greatly a matter of habit; a Nelson might 
tremble in addressing an audience, and De- 
mosthenes ran away in a battle; so my father, 
who was usually a confident person enough, 
had very little of the pleasure of presence of 
mind in his entrance upon electioneering. After 
a pause, he inquired, “ Who is Mr. Macer ? ” 

“Ahlf my dear Sir,” said Winder, “that is 
exactly the question; if people could find out 
who he is, he would be of no use in the world. 
Above all, it is important that you should know 
nothing of him. I shall not see him myself. 
I shall drop a line to A. Z., at such and such a 
place, telling him anonymously that there are 
certain funds in gold which will be left with 
him at a certain time. Moreover, in another 
letter, which no one but he could ever discover 
came from the same person, I shall tell him 
that you are a candidate for Swinestead, and 
that the poll is fixed for a certain day. At 
Swinestead a person appears and acts, whom 
you have never seen or heard of before, and 
does a great many things which you never au- 
thorised. Now, Sir,” asked Winder, triumph- 
antly, “when it comes to a petition, where’s 
their evidence of agency? Who is to connect 
you with any act of this man’s?” 

“ But if they get hold of him?” 

“ Leave him alone for that; if they were to 
meet him they would not know him again.” 

“But, really,” said my father, “if he were 
to bolt with the money, or to find it worth 
while to sell himself to the opposite side? ” 

“ My dear Sir,” replied Winder, “let me im- 
press upon you that that is not in his line of ro- 
guery. Before an Election Committee, if any 
body could ever get him there, no doubt he 
would swear black is white; in an election it- 
self he wouldn’t hesitate at any forgery whatever 
that might damage the opposite side; that’s 
his business. It was he that got a lot of the 
Red electors at Avonmouth on board of a 
schooner for a pleasure trip, by hoisting their 
colours, and pretending he was in that in- 
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terest, and gave them a voyage to Norway during 
the whole fourteen days of polling, kept them 
very drunk during the whole time, brought 
them back to another port, and was never more 
heard of in that quarter. I mention the little 
trait to show you his talents. But it would not 
be worth his while to sell his character, it is 
worth a thousand a year to him.” 

“That is a reason,” said my father. “Well, 
Mr. Winder, our bank will answer your cheque, 
or shall I draw one on account ?” 

“Let me find funds for the present,” replied 
Winder, “ it will destroy the clue.” 

“Ah!” said my father. 

“Now, the next person you want is Jawbone, 
the barrister, a famous fellow for an election, 
lungs like a bagpipe, you can hear nothing else 
when he begins.” 

“T don’t see that I shall want any argu- 
ment,” said my father; “all will be settled an- 
other way, you know.” 

“Ah! my dear Mr. Bagges,” said Winder, 
“you do not understand the English character. 
Pardon me, Sir, you will come to it in time. 
Why, Sir, a rascal that will be drunk all the 
polling-time and come up at the last minute, 
when he has tried both sides for all he can get, 
expects you to find him a patriotic reason for 
his voting. He must have ‘Church and State, 
and our Glorious Constitution,’ or else, ‘The 
March of Intellect, and Civil and Religious 
Liberty all over the world.’ Now, Jawbone 
can do either of these for a country constituency 
better than any fellow going; and if it comes 
to a disputed vote before the returning officer, 
let me see any practitioner that has a chance 
with him. He’ll quote Acts of Parliament, till 
he makes a young barrister think himself a 
fool, and laugh at him when the election’s over 
for not knowing that they were made by him- 
self for the occasion. Sir,’’ continued Winder, 
enchanted with his subject, “he’s the damn’dest 
impudent dog, and the greatest liar in exis- 
tence.” 

“No doubt we must have him,” said my 
father. 

“ And now, my dear Sir,” said Winder, 
rising, “that I fully understand your wishes, 
I go to work, and there’s no time to be lost. 
I’m off to Jawbone’s chambers. When do you 
start ?”” 

© At twelve.” 

You can give him a seat in your carriage?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Then you had better take him down with 

ou.” 
y Mr. Winder departed; we went up into 
the drawing-room—chatted with my mother 
till nearly twelve. Mr. Jawbone arrived—made 
himself at home instantly—partook with great 
zest of a devilled bone, and a bowl of bishop, 
and we are off on our journey. 





ADVENTURES 


I took mightily to Jawbone. His conversa- 
tion was amusing and instructive. He might 
have assumed his Reader’s motto from Pistol, 
“The world’s mine oyster.” His great text 
was, that all men were fools; and that the great 
art of life was to bamboozle them. Witnesses, 
Juries, Clients, Judges, were in this sense all 
“food for his mind.” 

“Come, come,” said my father, who enter- 
tained an enormous reverence for the judicial 
bench, “it isn’t so easy to take in a Judge.” 

“My dear Sir,” replied Jawbone, “ only 
watch them ; they’ve all their weak side. Man- 
kind look at the wigs, we look at what’s under 
’em. 

We chatted thus, and then snoozed ; after a 
few hours we arrived, it being about half-past 
nine in the morning, at Swinestead; we had 
done the journey at about eleven miles an 
hour. 

“ By-the-by,” said Jawbone, shaking him- 
self out of a very sound slumber, as the car- 
riage came on the stones of the inn-yard, “ ch, 
Mr. Bagges, a word ; I think you’re Tory, a’n’t 
you—Pitt, Eldon, and that sort of thing?” 

“Yes, yes, assuredly,” replicd my father. 

“Ah! ah!” said Jawbone, “it is as well to 
know.” 

And so we descended, weleomed by some of 
the faces we had seen the evening before, and 
cheered by a mob, who took their signal from 
our Swinestead acquaintances. The house, of 
course, was Wallop’s. 

“The Mayor,” whispered Swizzle to my fa- 
ther, as we passed along the passage, “would 
have been happy to mcet you, Sir, but in 
Swinestead, and during the election, he must 
be impartial. You can understand these things, 
Mr. Bagges?” 

“Treally am beginning to understand them,” 
said my father. 

Washing, shaving, breakfast, and then the 
nomination. 

Twelve o’clock was the hour appointed. At 
a quarter before, our carriage, with two horses 
decorated with enormous streamers of blue, a 
flagbearer on the box beside the coachman, and 
another behind, drove up to the principal en- 
trance of the hotel. ‘“ Bagges for ever,” was 
on one flag; “ Bagges and the Constitution,” 
on the other. 

I wondered how such things could be so in- 
stantly prepared. 

“My dear young friend,” said Swizzle, in 
reply, “where there’s money, there’s everything. 
Our two great patriots, Snaggs and Growl, 
almost fought as we were coming down last 
night ; each happens to have a friend in the 
gilding line, and cach wanted the job for his 
man ; so at last it was agreed, to prevent a split 
in the party, that double banners should be 

made on Mr. Bagges’ account, and to make 
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sure of it, each party was set to work the mo- 
ment we arrived. These are only the first 
fruits ; you'll see plenty more presently. Yes, 
yes, when you don’t stop for money, you stop 
at nothing.” 

My father shivered a little at this speech; 
but by this time he was at the door, and a 
cheer from the Blue mob, every blackguard of 
which was profusely decorated with ribbon at 
his expense, re-assured him. There was some- 
thing in such popularity worth paying for, and 
assuredly he wouldn’t have it without. 

So we mounted again, and proceeded slowly 
to the Market Place, our escort bellowing lustily, 
my father bowing out of one window, and 
Swizzle showing himself in great glory at the 
other. As for me, I wanted to enjoy the fun; 
so I got on the box, and the standard-bearer, 
who had been a showman’s clown, mounted the 
roof for my accommodation, and there danced a 
flag hornpipe, thereby greatly increasing the 
enthusiasm of our supporters. 

We arrived in good time at the Markct Place, 
and here the shouting was redoubled, for it was 
already well known in Swinestead that my fa- 
ther was the candidate who would spend money. 
The Honourable John Montfort and Mr. Quick- 
set came up, each with a small respectable cor- 
tége, and were indicated by Jawbone to the 
populace, with whom he was already as great a 
favourite as a low comedian in a country theatre. 

“ Purity of election! Here comes the ‘cheap 
and nasty!’” as Mr. Quickset drove up. 

Fortunately for Jawbone, the Honourable 
John Montfort was rather bald. “ Respect the 
old family Whig interest, all the hair gone by 
this time.” 

These speeches, of course, were unheard by 
those to whom they referred. When the can- 
didates took their places on the platform, he 
was all professional politeness. Ile had done 
enough; neither they, their movers, nor se- 
conders, could be heard. They had precedence 
in the nomination as being first in the field. 
The Mayor opened the proceedings with great 
gravity, talked of the good of the borough, and 
his own strict impartiality, and was cheered at 
every sentence. He begged they would give 
everybody a fair hearing, which sentiment was 
much cheered likewise; and then a neighbour- 
ing Squire, renowned principally for his strict- 
ness in enforcing the game laws, began by pro- 
posing Mr. Montfort. 

This was a luxurious opportunity for the 
popular feeling. The Market Hall, in front of 
which were the hustings, narrowed the street 
before it considerably, but then the space 
stretched away into irregular nooks, affording 
the most convenient concealment possible for 
those who were inclined to take an active share 
in the proceedings, on behalf of the auditory. 
From behind many an old gable and market- 
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house pillar, rotten cabbages, dead cats, and 
unsavoury eggs, came with various succcss of 
aim, some hitting the speaker, some impartially 
bestowed on his opponents. 

The public always prefer pantomime to sen- 
timent ; every good hit made by the throwers 
was received with ecstacy. The speakers cur- 
tailed their performance. Mr. Quickset, in- 
deed, who had evidently got a speech by heart, 
advanced with desperate bravery, which even a 
rotten pumpkin right in his face could scarcely 
disconcert. Jawbone compassionately appealed 
to the mob to hear him, and winked at them to 
enforce his appeal, but all in vain; Quickset 
received a dead cat, well soaked in mud, on his 
left eye, and withdrew. Mr. Swizzle and Mr. 
Potter had known much better than to tire the 
patience of their hearers in proposing my father, 
feeling that some personal pique, or the impar- 
tial love of mischief, might honour them with 
like notice. They escaped pretty well. 

At last, my father advanced to the front ; he 
was the last speaker, and the mob, taking their 
cue from those in the secret, cheered, and then 
sunk into what, after such a noise, appeared to 
be a fearful silence. For my father, this was 
rather worse than the noise. He declared 
afterwards he would rather have been pelted. 
His expanse of face assumed much the hue and 
expression of a suet pudding ; but Jawbone 
was at his elbow. 

“Pitch it into ’em; never bother yourself 
about sense, only repeat the words after 
me.” 


THE HAYMAKERS’ SONG. 


With that he began, and my father found 
presence of mind to follow. 

“Gentlemen, this ancient and most distin- 
guished borough,” 

Immense cheering, during which Jawbone 
told my father to keep his mouth moving, as 
if he were saying something. 

“Trust I shall prove serviceable to every 
elector,”. 

Redoubled shouts of applause, during which 
again my father moved his lips. 

“ Public Institutions and Charities of Swine- 
stead ,”’—— 

Ditto. 

“Glorious Constitution, intended to benefit 
us all /?—— 

Ditto, ditto. 

“ Church and State,” 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

“Our revered Monarch and his illustrious 
family,” 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, 

And so on to the end of the chapter, con- 
cluding with “a long and mutually advan- 
tageous connection with this distinguished 
borough.” 

Upon this effort of oratory came the show 
of hands, which was greatly in our favour; a 
poll was demanded for the other candidates, 
and was fixed for two days afterwards ; and we 
returned loudly cheered to Wallop’s, the King’s 
Arms, where my father’s principal adherents 
had organized a dinner in honour of this first 
success, of course at his own expense. 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE WHITE, 


A MERRY troop are we, at rise of sun, 

Tramping along the field-paths wet with dew, 
Making the still lanes noisy with the fun, 

And song, and laughter, of our sun-burnt crew— 
Our cheeks are brown, but ’neath Old England’s skies 
‘Who hath more ruddy lips, or brighter eyes ? 


We have to labour hard, with scanty cheer, 

Through the red sunshine of the summer’s day, 

But the breeze fans our brows, and streams are near, 
‘And laughing health and strength turn toil to play; 
Lightly we poize the fork, and lighter pass 

The gathering rake along the scented grass. 


Spreading the wind-rows to the tepid air, 

Or heaping high the seared swect-smelling hay, 
‘We labour on, as free from worldly care, 

As if we were not children of the clay. 

Oh! hard, indeed, would be the bread we eat, 
But that brown toil and hunger make it sweet. 


High o’er our heads the lark’s glad voice is heard, 
Show’ ring her songs through misty heat-clouds down, 
Until the heart, upspringing with the bird, 


Feels light, as if it never knew a frown, 
(So pleasant are the thoughts her wild notes bring 
To minds unhaunted by some evil thing). 


Sharp rings the mower’s scythe in distant ficlds, 
*Till the bright clover heads are lowly laid— 

And once that I know well amidst them wields, 
With an untiring arm, his shining blade ; 

But when the stars upon the mill-stream shine, 
And all have gone their way—that arm is mine !— 


Yes, we have joys, though humble, pure, and high, 
As those that thrill the fair patrician’s breast, 
Love midst the lordly dome, or summer's sky, 

Is love alike, howe’er it be exprest. 

Few are his words, but in his burning cheek, 

And bounding heart, I feel what he would speak. 


There is a lowly cot, with sun-burnt thatch, 

Scarce seen amidst the vine that spreads it o’er, 
(And round it humble flowers, and herbs to match, 
That give a grace unto the meanest door)— 

And he dwells there—but when the Autumn's gone— 
Lie still my heart—he will not be alone! 
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AN ADVENTURE AT CROOKSTON 


CASTLE. 


BY GERALD WALTON. 


Ir was shortly after 
Thad read the “Ab- 
s| bot,’ that I was in- 
duced to take an 
excursion to Crook- 
a fine 
: old relic of ancient 
times, situated on the southern bank of the Cart, in 
Renfrewshire, about half-a-cozen of miles from Glas- 
gow, where I happened to be sojourning at the time. 
As every reader, I presume, has read the novel in 
westion, I do not deem it necessary to make any fur- 
ther allusion to it; what I have got to relate is the 
Adventure I had there, and thus it was :— 

Tt was upon a fine breezy summer noon—no matter 
for the year—that three of us, sworn friends and close 
companions, resolved to pay a visit to this old ruin, 
or “interesting relic of feudal times,” as the guide 
book has it. Before starting, however, it was agreed 
that we should, at least for once in our lives, enjoy 
the luxury of dining in a castle, even although the 
carpet should be formed by the green turf, and the 
toof of the chamber nothing better than the bright 
canopy of heaven ; so we had a small portmanteau 
packed with an abundance of eatables, together with 
2 bottle of port, and a large tin flask of Islay whiskey. 

It was a bright warm sunny day ; but there was 
also a strong breeze, bringing along with it a most 
delicious coolness, and sending the blood dancing 
through each vein with such vigour, and freshness, 
that I found it impossible to resist the strong impulse, 
to rush forward against the breeze, so away I started 
over hill and dale, by bank and bree, till, quite ex- 
hausted, 1 sank breathless upon the green sward, 
where, amidst gowans and buttercups, I gaspingly in- 
haled their perfume. The actual distance of’ the 
castle ‘‘as the crow flies” was not very great ; we, 
however, deeming it preferable to deviate from the 
usual route, wandered along in the most approved 
zigzag fashion; at one time sauntering along a 
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narrow country road, at an- 
other by the banks of a wind- 
ing canal, then scrambling up 
tothetopofaheather-crow 
hill, plucking the blackberries 
as we went, totally unmindful 
alike of rents in skin, or 
cloth ; anon, scouring across a forbidden field, where 
the farm-servants came shouting in our rear, till at 
length, when heartily tired, we sat down to rest our- 
selves upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and at one 
short sitting, finished the contents of the tin flask. 
This latter proceeding did not cause us any uneasiness, 
as before setting out we were led to understand, that 
it could easily be replenished at an old farm-house 
in the neighbourhood of the ruin, and it was even 
whispered, with liquor undefiled by the prying guage 
of the exciseman ;—but of this anon. 

As we drew near the castle we were witnesses of a 
singular phenomenon, something similar to which I 
had heard of before, but had never seen; it being 
one of those singularly beautiful optical delusions 
that are only to be secn in certain situations, com- 
bined with peculiar states of the weather,—a thing 
which I am told is of very rare occurrence. Our 
road took an abrupt turn round W the side of a steep 
hill, which rose right in our front, rendering the 
whole country that lay beyond impervious to our 
view. Before we came to this turn, on looking over 
the top of the hedge, we beheld a large opening in 
the side of the hill, of at least forty fect in diameter ; 
through which appeared stretched out for man 
miles, one of the most striking and beautiful land- 
scapes which it is possible to imagine; bearing a 
strong resemblance to some of those which Turner 
has sometimes painted ; over which a hazy indistinct- 
ness hangs yet where every object is plainly visible. 

For awhile we stood entranced, and gazed, with 
feelings of awe and admiration, upon this wonderful 
scene, doubtful of its yeality, and for 3 time totally 
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incapable of accounting for its appearance. On 
approaching the hedge, however, the whole affair 
vanished from our view, and in its stead we found a 
sand-pit, dug into the side of the hill, for supplying 
that material to the neighbouring farmers; yet on 
moving back a few yards in the same direction that 
we approached, the same beautiful landscape again 
became visible. I remained awhile amusing myself 
by tracing out on the sides of the pit, the various 
curves and projections that formed the most promi- 
nent features of the picture; and endeavoured to 
satisfy myself upon scientific grounds for their occur- 
rence. In this employment I lingered a considerable 
time, and had come to a very satisfactory conclusion, 
just as the sun had so far changed his position in the 
heavens, that the phenomenon was no longer visible ; 
while thus engaged, my companions had walked on, 
and were by this time far out of sight ; afraid of not 
being able to overtake them in time, I resolved upon 
taking a short cut across the fields; so, leaping 
the hedge, and with the top of the tower for my 
guide, I ran straight on. 

After passing through several fields I wandered on 
toward the castle, so far lost in reverie that I was 
nearly ridden over by a man on horseback, riding 
hastily along the road ; he apologised for his careless- 
ness, when we entered into a brief conversation. At 
first I took him for a gamekeeper or overseer of 
some sort, but I soon understood that he was theexcise- 
man of the district. After a little chat about the 
ruin which I was going to visit, he rode on. 

With the exception of one large square tower, 
there is not much of the castle remaining, and the 
whole is fast crumbling into ruin ; here and there, 
are large portions of the walls, which enable you still 
to trace the entire extent of the building, the moat 
and rampart being still distinctly visible ; the moat, of 
course, is perfectly dry, and in many places nearly 
filled with large pieces of the fallen walls, and other 
rubbish that has been gathering forages. None of 
the chambers are complete, though you may still 
observe the extent of the large hall, with an immense 
fire-place at one end; but the roof is gone, which 
erst reverberated with the loud revelry of the bold 
Barons of Renfrew. 

It was at Crookston that the ill-fated betrothment 
of Mary and Darnley was arranged ; and tradition 
points out the chamber which they occupied for some 
time after their unfortunate nuptials. The view from 
the window of this chamber commands a large extent 
of country, pleasingly diversified by hill and dale ; 
while immediately beneath it, reaching from the castle 
to the brink of the river, stretches a green lawn, where, 
itis said, the Queen witnessed, and sometimes joined 
in the dances and other entertainments which took 
place shortly after her marriage. On the summit of 
the tower, provided you have the hardihood to climb 
to that perilous height, you may see the stone in 
which the flag-staff was fixed, from which the broad 
banner once floated, together with the large stones, 
often rode to and fro by the watchful guard ; and 
from which the signal fire was wont to blaze. No 
part of the castle has been inhabited for man 
generations, and the walls that were once hung with 
rich tapestry, are now overspread with green moss, 
or mouldering in the deadly grasp of the ivy plant. 

By this time we began to think that it would be 
as well to sce after our dinner; so, without much fur- 
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ther ceremony, down we sat upon the sill of the prin- 
cipal window, a large square place, the walls being 
nearly eight feet thick. The portmanteau was soon 
unpacked, and it was universally allowed that one 
bottle of wine was rather too scanty an allowance of 
liquor for three weary travellers ; as a punishment for 
losing my way, I was packed off to the farm-house to 
have the flask replenished with a quantity of the best 
“ mountain dew.” 

In some of the remote Highland districts of Scot- 
land, there is still a little traffic carried on in illicit 
distillation ; but, I had_no idea till this day, that it 
was to be found so far down in the lowlands as the 
spot in question. Such, however, really was the case, 
of which I had ample testimony at the house which 
I was approaching. Going up a steep, narrow, wind- 
ing, miry road, which turned round behind the out- 
houses, I was met at the entrance by an exceedingly 
dark, ill-favoured looking fellow, of whose age I could 
not form a guess. Without moving to let me pass, 
he stood right in the centre of the doorway, and with 
a frowning brow demanded in a gruff voice the nature 
of my business. 

“Could you fill this, my man?” said I, holding 
up the flask, which he took into his hand with a fur- 
tive glance, his countenance if possible growing darker 
with emotion. 

“Hark ye, young Sir,” he replied, ‘“ you seem to 
go pretty coolly about this sort of work, but take 
care that you do not come this errand once too often. 
And if you must do the dirty work of that scoundrel 
F (naming the exciseman whom I had met), 
with whom I saw you speaking at the foot of the hill, 
you must also lay your account to take the conse- 
quences. ‘Now mark me, and tell him to be wary 
how he tempts a desperate man; he has already 
thwarted me more than once, but, if he again dares 
to cross my path, by heaven it will be at his own 
peril. Now, trump, you’ve had your answer— 
there is your road, and there goes your property be- 
fore you ;” saying which, he gave the tin flask a smart 
kick with his foot, which sent it whirling through the 
air, down to the foot of the hill; showing that what- 
ever else he knew in perfection, there was one thing 
at least of which there could be no doubt, and that 
was, that he possessed a thorough knowledge both of 
the theory and practice of foot-ball playing. 

Thunderstruck at this strange behaviour, I was 
utterly at a loss how to proceed, believing at first that 
I was actually confronting a madman; however, I 
assured him, that he was mightily mistaken, if he 
took me either for an exciseman or the spy of one. 
I told him the occasion of my presence in the neigh- 
bourhood, and if we had really been misinformed as 
to the nature of his other business—hoped he would 
excuse me for troubling him ; but this was of no avail, 
he still stuck to his former point, and had burst out 
into another passionate tirade, when he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a stout old man, who, 
alarmed by the hubbub, issued from one of the out- 
houses, demanding the cause of quarrel. 

I told him in a few words. 

“Hout, tout,” said he, “ne'er fash your thoom, 
that’s aye the gate wi’ him ;” glancing at the surly 
fellow, who slunk away round by the end of the 
houses. F- has nae need to be sae gleg as a’ 
that comes to. Your flask—ne’er mind it, wait a 
wee ;” and he entered one of the back rooms, from 
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which he soon reappeared. ‘We've to be a wee 
cautious, but no sae much as you think,—here’s a 
bit jar o’ the real stuff, you can bring it up when 
your dune, and if I’m no here, you can pitch it into 
the cart-house.’’ Having settled for the contents, I 
trudged off with the jar to my friends at the castle, 
where I soon arrived. 

I found them both loaded with the eatables, and 
standing on the green sward on the outside of the 
tower, evidently preparing for some adventure. 

“ What's the row now ?”’ said I. 

“Oh nothing, only we have made a discovery.” 
It seemed that one of them had dropped a fork over 
the window, and on going down to look for it, he 
discovered another chamber, the existence of which 
we had never dreamt of, the entrance being com- 
pletely hid from view by some bushes growing close 
to the wall. They had both been in the chamber, 
and had resolved that we should, only for the fun of 
the thing, dine within. I consented, seeing that it was 
rather chilly above, and moreover it threatened rain 
soon. The entrance was up two or three steps, and 
then down a narrow spiral staircase, leading to a 
narrow aperture, so small that it scarcely deserved 
the name of door. The light was admitted by a 
loop-hole near the ceiling, the roof being high, con- 
sidering the size of the apartment. The walls were 
of hewn stone, and, altogether, the chamber had a 
very comfortable appearance, so much so, that the din- 
ner was soon spread and the duties of it entered upon, 
without much further delay. We did it ample jus- 
tice ; the viands were not long in showing the effects 
of our inroads upon them, and the liquor came in for 
a due share of our attention. On producing the 
whiskey, I told them of the scrape I had nearly got 
involved in, when looking out for it, and to make all 
Square we toasted a bumper or two to their con- 
fusion. How long we sat discussing the eatables, 
and other topics, I cannot now say ; all that I can re- 
member is, that the spirits soon began to work their 
enchantments. We sung and shouted, danced and 
jumped, till we were all hoarse and tired. Then no- 
thing would satisfy the other two, but a view from 
the top of the tower ; but, as I had always the name 
of being a rather cautious individual, I deemed it 
more prudent to remain where I was, and enjoy a cigar, 
rather than run the risk of breaking my head, which 
at the time was not in the clearest state. 

Thad sat only a few minutes, when I was suddenly 
interrupted by an appalling incident; at first, when 
we entered the vault it seemed totally dark, owing to 
the sudden transition from the broad glare of day, 
into its gloomy walls, where the light was rather 
scanty, being only admitted by the loop-hole which I 
have mentioned. However, by the time we had 
finished our repast, our eyes had become so well 
accustomed to it that we could discern every object 
in the place. Turning with my back to the wall, 
facing the loop-hole, and occupied as I have already 
stated, I was startled by the appearance of a bright 
red light glaring up suddenly on the opposite wall ; 
at this alarming occurrence I immediately sprung to 
my feet, and advancing, found it proceeded from a 
narrow, deep pit, the mouth of which had hitherto 
escaped our notice, being hid by the dark shadow 
cast by the window, right below which it was situated. 
How I mustered courage to look down, I cannot now 
say. I felt as bold asa lion; but whether it arose 
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from the quantity of drink I had taken, or proceeded 
from what philosophers style innate courage, I need 
not trouble either the reader or myself by inquiring. 
Look down, however, I did, and, seeing some steps, 
or rather projecting stones on each side, began to de- 
scend, without for a moment considering what I was 
about. Down I went, step by step, with a foot on 
each side, the place being much wider than an ordi- 
nary chimney. I went down for a considerable ay 
without stopping, and with an ease akin to that whic! 
we feel in dreams, when we pass through scenes, and 
overcome difficulties, almost independent of the 
slightest act of volition. When about half-way 
down, I thought, judging from the distance of the 
bottom, which I could dimly see, I became conscious 
of a choking sensation, and experienced some diffi- 
culty in breathing ; doubting whether to go down, or 
return, I stood for a short time, till 1 recovered so 
far, that I determined to persevere. 

On arriving at the bottom, I found myself standing 
in a dungeon vault, which, after looking at the dis~ 
tance I had descended, I concluded to be far beneath 
the level of the ground ; the walls being covered with 
a black slimy composition, and dripping wet. It 
being too far sunk for either windows, or loop-holes, 
the ghastly apartment was lighted up by a blazing 
fire, which burned in a stove, or furnace, beneath a 
large vat full to the brim of boiling liquor. It was 
the glare of the fire in this furnace, the door of 
which was open, which had penetrated to the chamber 
above, and attracted my attention. 

There was another chamber adjoining the one 
where I stood ; if anything, it was larger, and, on én- 
tering, I found that it contained a still, in good work- 
ing condition ; along with a quantity of barrels, tubs, 
and jars, lying about in all directions. ‘“ Oh, oh,” 
thinks I, “‘here’s a solution of the whole mystery ;— 
this must be the workshop of these rascals, there is 
not a doubt of it, and it argues a pretty extensive 
business too,—not to be despised by any means.” 
But how they got an entrance to these apartments, I 
could not divine. It must have been underground,- 
for there was no trace of any passage, or door above, 
that I could remember, and it was absurd to think 
that it could be the one by which I had gained 
admittance. 

Groping about in the dark for a solution of this dif- 
ficulty, I was startled by the creaking of hinges, quite 
close to me, and had barely time to step aside, when a 
door burst open, and the smuggler entered, dragging 
some heavy body along the floor. He pulled it into 
the inner apartment, and you may guess my astonish- 
ment, when, instead of a sack or something of that 
sort, I discovered the very exciseman, whom I had 
met at the foot of the road; his hands tied tightly 
behind his back, and otherwise presenting a most 
frightful spectacle. His face was completely covered 
with blood proceeding from an ugly gash in his brow, 
above the eyes, one of which was entirely hid by a 
piece of raw flesh, which had been laid open with 
some sharp instrument, and now hung from his eye- 
brow. It was ahorrible sight. I was fixed to the 
spot, and remained trembling in the dark chamber, 
hidden amongst the barrels, determined to watch 
their proceedings. It was a most fearful scene that 
now took place. The smuggler was a big, strong, 
large-boned fellow, with a chest like an ox, and a pair 
of tremendous fists, in which he grasped the poor ex- 
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ciseman as firm as a vice. His face was purple with 
assion, his hair hung matted upon his brow, from 
eneath which a pair of bloodshot eyes glared upon 
his victim. They were both breathless with the 
struggle, but he was the first to speak. 

«Again I have got you in my power, and you 
won’t escape me this time. You have been the bane 
of my existence—the curse of my life—you have 
crossed my path in every way, and blighted every 
project upon which I have set my heart. But now 
you shall learn what it is to goad a desperate man.” 

“You coward, you have taken advantage of me,” 
said the exciseman. 

“Liar, that you are, you know I am no coward. 
But you, you crawling viper, by every step and action 
of your despicable life, do well deserve the name. 
By your hidden, underhand means, you have ruined 
me. You have deprived me of the means of pursuing 
my lawful employment, you have ruined my character, 
and driven me from the society of my fellows. And, 
oh God ! at last you have whispered your vile insinua- 
tions to Aer, and wiled away the heart of my wife,— 
her for whose sake I have endured all the miscry. 
He paused here, and seemed deeply affected ; he then 
resumed—“And all this because she had the hardihood 
to give her hand to a man whom she loved, instead of 
such a contemptible wretch as you, but I shall yet 
make you an offer. Let us both go and seek out my 
wife—your cousin—and before her acknowledge the 
falsity of your statements ; then let you and I separate 
for ever. Promise this, and you shall go forth from 
here unharmed.” 

“Tl be d——4d if I do.” 

“Then be so,” and he struck him a blow upon 
the face which sent him staggering back into the ash- 
pit of the furnace, where he fell with his head upon 
the red-hot bars. 

Maddened with the scorching pain, the exciseman 
sprung to his feet, and, rendered desperate with agony, 
he snapped the cord which bound his arms; at the 
same moment springing at the throat of his opponent 
he brought him to the ground. 

A fearful sieugele ensued. The exciseman was 
uppermost for awhile, and I thought he had fairly 
mastered his enemy, who seemed paralyzed by the 
suddenness of the shock. They both lay calm for a 
few minutes, the exciseman, as if considering how 
next to proceed ; while the pune whose arms were 
firmly pinned down, separated one of his legs and 
gave the exciseman a kick in the abdomen, which 
made him groan with pain. He lost his hold and his 
enemy got above him. He twisted his arms behind, 
and, as if suddenly inspired with a new idea, he drag- 
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ged him up, and, with a swing, he placed him upon 
the edge of the boiling vat. 

“Now do you accept my terms, ?—speak, or by 
heaven I plunge you in.” But the exciseman only 
screamed with desperation at the thought of the 
dreadful death. ‘Once more I ask you, will you go? 
Speak!” 

The only answer was a dreadful yell, which rung 
through the vaulted roof. Then came a plash, as he 
plunged him into the vat, followed by a hissing sound 
as the boiling liquor closed over him, and in a mo- 
ment ended his struggles for ever. 

The smuggler stood amazed at what he had done ; 
it was an awful pause—it was the look of the mur- 
derer after he has “done the deed.” I had often 
tried to conceive such a look, but I pray heaven I 
may never see it again. 

All this while I stood shivering with fear. I had 
approached the door of the apartment during the 
struggle, and, now that it was over,'I became alarmed 
for my own safety. As I turned to look about me 
for a hiding place, the smuggler discovered me. He 
stepped forward, and seized me by the collar, while I 
shrunk beneath his baleful gaze. He never spoke, 
but dragging me to the vat, prepared to plunge me 
in. I cried for mercy—lI roared and struggled, but 
it was all in vain. My strength failed me, while, with 
a powerful grasp, he bent me down—down—down. 
I felt the warm steam covering my face, and the 
scorching liquid was already drenching my hair,—I 
felt it boiling and bubbling in my ears. ‘Ob murder, 
murder!” 

“* Hillo! what the devil’s the row?” said a voice ; 
and I felt myself rudely shaken. 

“Oh! murder—murder,—mercy—murder !”” 

«Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ho! ho! ho! here’s a decided case.”” 

“Oh mercy, where amI? I suppose I have been 
dreaming,” said I, looking up, and seeing my two 
friends in the vault, where it seems I had fallen 
asleep. 

Reader, I had eaten a hearty dinner, and when I 
awoke, I found the flask was empty. I believe I am 
occasionally troubled with the nightmare, and now I 
assure you I was glad that it was no worse. The 
day, by this time, was pretty far spent, so we pre- 

jared to return home immediately. One of my 
friends took the jar back to the farm-house, where he 
saw the smuggler enjoying a pipe by the fireside. 

On our road home we met the exciseman, but 
whether he had belied the smuggler to the ex- 
tent I had dreamed, I never took the trouble to 
inquire. 


A SEASONABLE GOSSIP 


BY JAMES SMITH. 





‘Whate'er the wanton Spring, 
‘When she doth diaper the ground with beauties, 
Toils for, comes home to Autumn; Summer sweats, 
Either in pasturing her furlongs, reapiny 
he crop, or ripening the fruits for food’ fe 

While Antumn’s garners house them, Autumn’s jollities 
Feed on them; I alone in every land, 

my useful merchandise; gold and jewels, 
Lordly possessions, are for my commodities 
Mortgaged and lost. I sit chief moderator 
Between the cheek-parched Summer, and th’ extremes 
Of winter’s tedious post; nay, in myself 
I do contain another teeming spring. 
Surety of health, prosperity of life 
Belongs to Autuma. Forp. 


For a perfect insight into the rural life—the 
humbler rural life of England, in its best, 
busiest, and happiest phase—commend us to the 
beneficent and glorious autumn. While the 
year was yet young, and the soft winds of spring 
went whispering abroad tidings of green leaves 
and budding flowers—when the blue canopy of 
heaven shone with a serene and happy light, 
and hidden runnels began to chime a cheerful 
music, and the primrose glimmered in the 
hedge-row, and the violet peered forth timidly 
from mossy banks and southern slopes—when 
trees were bursting into leaf, and birds rehearsed 
what seemed a half-forgotten strain, and insect- 
life began to stir and waken from its wintry 
sleep, what season so hilarious as the sunny 
showery spring ? 

It melted into summer; and what a well- 
spring of enjoyment was there then, in dim 
woods, and by the margin of abounding rivers, 


when the fierce heat of day was yet prevailing 
unabated ; and when the more grateful twilight 
stealthily succeeded! Go where you would, how 
deep, how most divine a calm, descending hour 
by hour, and deepening as it fell, invested all 
the purpling earth! At such a time, did not 
the question often struggle to your lips—“ What 
season shall presume to vie with affluent and 
flowery summer ?” : 

But that, too, merged by gradations, delicate 
and imperceptible as rainbow tints, into the 
fruitful and foison-teeming autumn—a glad- 
some and a blessed season. And each hath its 
peculiar, unique, and individual grace ; each its 
distinct and separate attributes and associa- 
tions, a charm exclusive and incommunicable. 
How admirably Spenser has personified these 
lapsing seasons, no genuine admirer of that 
nature-loving poet need be told. Yet must we 
give the old man audience here, enriching by 
his threads of gold the humbler web with which 
we purpose interweaving them: 


First, Justy Spring, all dight in leaves of flowres, 
That freshly budded, and new blossmes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres, 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 
And in his hand a iavelin he did beare, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 
A guilt engraven morion he did weare; | 

‘That us some did him love, soothers did him fea-e. 


Then came the iolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
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That was unlyned all, to be more light: 
And on his head a girlond well beseene 
He wore, from which as he had chauffed been 
The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 
A bowe and shaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 
And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated sore. 


Then came the Autumne, all in yellow clad, 
As though he ioyed in his plentious store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That be had banisht hunger, which, to-fore, 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore: 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With ears of corn, of every sort, he bore; 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
To reape the ripened fruits the which the earth had yold. 


And thus brought once more to the very 
threshold of our topic, we take reluctant leave 
of Spenser’s vivid verse, and resume our rural 
gossipry. 

Before the vapoury haze of early morning 
has been touched with gold by the ascendin; 
sun, voices come floating up from every lane cad 
outlet of the village; and the frequent rustle 
of intruding footsteps in the bearded corn 
startles the wakeful lark from his dewy, and 
thenceforth-to-be-forsaken, lair. Up—up—to 
the very precincts of a cloud, which a sun- 
glint has converted into fire, the startled bird 
soars, carolling, while his moist plumage, kissed 
by a slant beam, quivers radiantly in the dawn- 
ing light. Far and near, let the eye wander 
where it will, from the bold swelling uplands, 
that exhibit one broad tract of yellowing corn, 
to the golden patches in the valley, that shine 
the brighter from their contrast with the dark 
trees and verdant pasture-land by which they 
are surrounded—all is life and movement. No 
idlers now hang listlessly over the old stone- 
bridge, at the bottom of the village, and sound 
the rivulet’s bubbling depths with pebbly plum- 
mets. None gather now around the deserted 
smithy, and out-roar the roaring bellows, with 
the babble of their blended voices; but fields 
and lanes, stack-yards and barns, absorb all 
idle hands; and when the “ leazing bell” rings 
out its long-expected chime, and troops of 
gleaners pour from every cottage door, and 
throng the meadow paths, and darken the gar- 
nered fields, you would suppose the village had 
been visited by pestilence, so little to betoken 
life is there, throughout its quiet, sleepy, strag- 
gling street. 

Perhaps no modern writer, not even Howitt 
excepted, has given so true, and (its brevity con- 
sidered) so complete a picture of a harvest scene 
as Professor Wilson, in the following passage of 
his “ Soliloquy on the Seasons :” 


_ Now, too, is England, “merry England,” indeed; and out 
side passengers, on a thousand coaches, see stooks rising like 
stacks, and far and wide, over the tree-speckled champaign, 
rejoice in the sun-given promise of a glorious harvest-home. 
Intervenes the rest of two sunny Sabbaths, sent to dry the 
brows of labour, and give the last ripeness to the over-laden 
stalks, that, top-heavy with aliment, fall over in their yellowy 
whiteness into the fast reaper's hands. Few fields now—but 
here and there one thin and greenish, of cold, unclean, or stony 
soil—are waving in the shadowy winds; for all are cleared, but 
some stooked stubbles, from which the stooks are fast disap- 
pening. as the huge wains seem to halt for a moment, impeded 

y the gates they hide, and then, crested perhaps with laughing 
boys and girls, 
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“ Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings.” 


No—not rings—for Beattie, in that admirable line, lets us hear 
a cart going out empty in the morning—but with a cheerful dull 
sound, ploughing along the black soil, the clean dirt almost up 
to the axle-tree, and then, as the wheels, rimmed, you might 
almost think, with silver, reach the road, macadamized, till it 
acts like a railway, now glides along downhill the moving moun- 
tain! And see, now, the growing stack, littering with a charge 
of pitchforks! The trams fly up from Dobbin’s back, and a 
shoal of sheaves overflows the mire. Up they go, tossed from 
sinewy arms, like feathers, and the stack grows before your eyes, 
fairly proportioned, as a beehive, without line or measure, but 
shaped by the look and the feel, true almost as the spring instinct 
of the nest-building bird. 


This is as trueto nature, as it is perfect in point 
of finish—a truly English picture, by a Scottish 
artist. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the farmer, 
the genuine unsophisticated yeoman of the 
old school—the broad-backed, strong-limbed, 
and brawny-handed scion of the ancient stock— 
what a transformation the autumn works in 
him! Much as we respect the many traits of 
excellence peculiar to his character, we must 
confess, that he is, in general, a dull and pon- 
derous animal, a slow-spoken, heavy-witted 
saunterer, patiently watchful of the progress of 
his crops, and punctually attentive to the periodi- 
cal satisfaction of his appetites; but at hay- 
sell and at harvest, how marvellous the change ! 
It is a strife betwixt the laverock and himself, 
which shall be first abroad ; and as with him so 
with his houschold. The earliest glance shot 
by the rising sun, through the sparkling case- 
ment of his ample kitchen, shines upon every 
member of the family, old and young, circling 
a breakfast-table laden with abundance most 
profuse. Brief space, not idly spent, is thus 
consumed. Without, a sleek and silken-coated 
cob, saddled and bridled, awaits the burden of 
his master’s bulk, and, mounting this, the anx- 
ious yeoman hastens to the fields. The swarthy 
reapers own the influence of their master’s eye, 
and sickles glance like lightning-flashes through 
the yielding corn. Sometimes, alighting from 
his nag, he wields that implement himself, and 
with a lower, broader sweep, enjoins a greater 
thrift of straw, dwelling exultingly the while 
(how mournful is the yearly retrocession of the 
world!) upon the superior mode of reaping and 
of binding sheaves, which generally obtained 
when he was young; while elder men, who were 
his rustic tutors in the labours of the field, bury 
their brown faces in the wheat, and with diffi- 
culty suppress a smothered laugh. Presently 
he is among the busiest of the carters in a 
neighbouring field, pitching the sheaves, or driv- 
ing team, or portioning out supplies of beer, 
or ruminating on the quality and prospective 
value of his well-housed oats. And so he flits 
from ficld to ficld, busy as the busiest, and ma- 
nifesting a volubility of speech and suppleness of 
limbs peculiar to the occasion, rather than the 
individual. Dinner supplies him with a timely 
respite, but the customary nap which used to 
follow like an epilogue, is now foregone, and 
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afternoon, and even night (if the sky be threat- 
ning)) find him lingering in the fields with the 
adhesive pertinacity of the worthy in the old 
ballad, who 


Oft fitted the halter, oft traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but seem’d loath to depart. 


Nor is it merely in the harvest-field and in the 
homestead that the most delightful character- 
istics of the season are observable. Orchards 
and garden-grounds are rich with their abun- 
dant fruitage ; and creaking branches heavy with 
luscious burdens, droop to the very ground, 
which they so richly chequer with their restless 
shadows. Loitering through these green alleys, 
you almost hope 


To catch aglimpse of Fauns and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists or sporting fect. 


And, with a kindred appreciation of the lux- 
uries of such a haunt, you learn to think ap- 
provingly of the thoughtful wisdom, not unmin- 
gled with a shrewd and worldly policy, which in- 
duced the reverend dwellers in monastic houses, 
to zone their grey abodes with bowery gardens 
and with fruitful orchard-trees, planting a natu- 
ral cloister wherever they had reared their less 
enduring avenues of stone ; each, like the other, 
meet for fostering solemn meditation, or for 
recreation of the “o’er informed” and weary 
mind. 

What exquisite and varied scenes has Shaks- 
peare laid in such localities ! Think of the carou- 
sal in Justice Shallow’s orchard, when the 
“sweet of the night” came in; of the omi- 
nous gathering of banded conspirators in that of 
Brutus; of Malvolio, “ practising behaviour” 
in Olivia’s; of the strife betwixt Sir Rowland’s 
fiery-blooded sons in that of Oliver; and of the 
delicious moonlight interview among the whis- 
pering trees at Belmont. Nor fail to call to 
mind, as relevant to the spot, the touching al- 
lusion made by Felicia Hemans (in the sonnct 
entitled “Orchard Blossoms”’) to the 


Old nook, 
Haunted by visions of the first-loved book. 

That nook, the branches of an apple-tree— 
that first-loved book, the volume penned by the 
magician who created Ariel and Prospero, Ham- 
let and Lear. With such associations, do not 
the leafy orchards become the “ campi santi” 
of a rural realm? ‘ 

Thus gossiping, have we consumed those 
heavy hours of heat and languor, when the 
strongest sinews were unstrung, and the hand 
trembled, and the head drooped beneath the in- 
fluence of the intensc and steadfast blaze of the 
carecring sun; when no slow-sailing cloud 
stretched its vapoury screen athwart the dazzling 
orb, but a quivering mirage danced restlessly 
above the arid fields ; and trees were motionless, 
and even streams seemed dumb, and lost the 
liquid murmurs which were music to the thirsty 
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and dust-begrimed wayfarer’s ears. And now, 
with how sincere a welcome do we greet the 
gradual approach of eventide ! 

Lo! where the sun goes down. That sky, 
and all that lies beneath its cope, is garmented 
with such rare beauty, as in another season you 
might seek in vain. The heavens above are one 
vast pearly concave, brightening into a silvery 
effulgence around the sinking sun. All objects 
and all forms beneath are flushed with gold and 
crimson. It sleeps upon the branchy trees, and 
throws their massive shadows into deeper gloom. 
It glistens upon cottage casements, and pours 
a richer glow upon the rose-trees garlanding 
the porch. Sinuous streams and glassy pools, 
it touches with a lustrous light. Old towers, 
and the crumbling walls of tottering ruins for- 
get their age and desolation, and wear a look of 
renovated youth. Winding valleys are filled 
with the hazy radiance, and it lingers upon the 
loftier uplands, until the young moon fills her 
horns, and “eve’s one star,” hangs sparkling 
in the cloudless ether. 

And now wend homewards all the sun- 
browned throng, with which the fields have 
teemed from earliest dawn. é 


The day is past and gone, 
The woodman'’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 


The twilight star to heaven, 

And the summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to all is given, 

By the cool soft evening hours. 


Sweet isthe hour of rest, _ 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west. 


‘When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 


Home they troop, pouring in through’ every 
avenue, in companies of eight or ten. Feeble 
age, and even feeble infancy, each with its slen- 
der freight of “leazings ;” the mother with her 
band of ruddy children round her; the reaper 
with his youngest born toddling on tip-toe, that 
he may still retain his father’s horny finger 
within his tiny grasp; and the arch-eyed maiden 
loitering behind to listen to the whispers of a 
rustic lover. 

All that the pen has written, or the graphic 
pencil traced of scenes peculiar to the hour— 


Che volge ’! disio, 
A naviganti, e’ntenerisce i] cuore, _ 
Lo di ch’han detto a dolci amici adio— 


now comes fresh upon the mind, enhances your 
enjoyment of the time and scene, and blends 
confusedly with the dreams by which the heavy 
slumbers of the night are visited. 

Let us now conclude as we began,—with the 
sweet music of a poet’s song,—an ode (or call 
it what you will), worthy of the season, and 
worthy, too—despite of here and there a strained 
conceit—of lasting preservation among the ac- 


e 


cumulated, and still accumulating treasures of © 


our land’s language :— 
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Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conapiring with bim how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more 

And still more, later flowers for 

‘Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 


‘Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee, sitting careless ona granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Oron a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, _ 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
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Ss the next swath and all it’s twinéd flowers; 
And sometimes, like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across 2 brook ; 
Or by a cider eres, with patient look, 
Thou watchest last oozings, hours by hours. 
‘Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou b hast thy music too, 
While barréd clouds bedeck the dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sall borne aloft 
Or sinking, aa the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 


Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft, 
The red-breast whistles from a garden cro! 
ing swallows twitter in the skies.—Keats. 








THE 


OVEMBER’S 
sun, red and 
large, was fast 
sinking into a 
5 gorgeous resting- 

place of clouds, 
and a thin mist, 
gradually —con- 
~' densing as the 
day declined, 
floated through 
the air, asI sailed in my tiny skiff against the 
stream of a broad and glorious river. The 
burning clouds were mirrored in the waters, 
converting them into an estuary of molten 

id. 
S Teapelleds as it were, by some invisible power, 
I found myself approaching a mighty and co- 
lossal city, whose endless palaces and minarets 
were bounded only by the clouds. As I neared 
its domes, ships of gigantic stature skirted the 
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banks of the river, from whose tall tapering 
masts broad crimson pennons, like fragments 
of clouds, were floating on the breeze. Through 
their spars and cordage, on either side, I could 
distinctly trace the outline of mighty store- 
houses for merchandise, or granaries large 
enough to contain the harvests of nations. 

My little barque and myself seemed mere 
atoms amidst the surrounding vastness, and 
yet, despite our insignificance, our progress was 
vapid aud powerful. A flowing breeze bore us 
onward. We passed many a tower and taper- 
ing spire, whose height was lost in the clouds ; 
and many a temple whose space would have 
sufficed for a world to worship at its shrine. 
Passing and repassing us were mighty steam- 
ships vomiting their lurid flames on the air, and 
beating the waters around them into a very 
storm—hugeamphibious monsters, whose powers 
seemed derived from all the lightnings of heaven 
being condensed in their furnaces, 
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As we flew onward we neared a majestic for- 
tress on the right bank of the river—a square 
massive building, whose angles were surmounted 
by towering pinnacles. Grey with time, and 
lofty as the skies, it seemed to have been built 
in “those days when there were giants in the 
earth,” and to have grown with increasing 
years. To have scaled its walls would have been 
a task as difficult as to have scaled the clouds. 
It was an impenetrable, everlasting barrier from 
foes. Near it, on the same side, stood a modern 
building of the most capacious dimensions—its 
perfect contrast. Built at a period when order 
and regularity were the prevailing features of ar- 
chitecture, window after window covered its 
walls, interrupted only by successive tiers of 
columns. Its interminability alone attracted 
my attention. The monotony of its character, 
however, was delightfully relieved by a spire of 
the most exquisite proportions, that gracefully 
rose in the distance beyond it, supported on light 
flying buttresses. 

But we rapidly moved by it, and an ancient 
monumental column of the most gigantic pro- 
portions succeeded, whose summit of wreathed 
flames pierced through the clouds and rejoiced 
in 'the clear sky above. Immediately before us 
a stupendous bridge was now in view, spanning 
with terrific strides the broad expanse of waters. 
It was indeed a magnificent structure—its 
arches, like so many rainbows, exalting their 
summits to the heavens ; and its buttresses, like 
rocks of granite, bidding defiance to the rushing 
tide. Crowding its parapets were seen forms 
of mighty men, holding converse together in 
groups, or gazing downwards on the various 
moving objects on the waters. 

‘We darted through its centre arch with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and a new scene lay before 
us, partaking rather of a mercantile and manu- 
facturing, than of a maritime character. The 
stately ships that had hitherto crowded together 
in endless tiers were gone; leaving here and 
there in their stead, a huge, lazy hulk, or over- 
grown lighter, that lagged in the very tide. 
Gazing on either bank I traced vast workshops, 
or mighty laboratories with long endless chim- 
neys, interspersed with giant warehouses and 
homes of men. It seemed the very spot that 
the Cyclops of old, emigrating from /Etna, 
would have selected as their own. 

Another, and, if possible, anobler bridge now 
rose in the distance—a structure of the most 
curious workmanship. Its ribs of iron were 
bare, giving it the appearance of the skeleton 
of a huge terrific crocodile in the act of crossing 
the stream. So broad and lofty were its arches, 
that a mountain would easily have floated under 
them. But onward we flew, gazing on the im- 
mensity and grandeur around, as if a newly 
created Titan world, with all its corresponding 
appendancies, had started into being. 
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But if my wonder had been hitherto great, 
it now became boundless as I gazed on a stu- 
pendous temple on my right, that sprung in 
glorious magnificence upwards, as if it would 
have forced its way into the heavens ; and looked 
superciliously down on the mighty buildings 
around it, as if they had been so many pigmies. 
It was of itself a city—and a glorious one. To 
add to its grandeur, high above all rose a moun- 
tainous cupola crowned with a golden ball and 
cross, that midway between heaven and earth 
glittered proudly in the evening light. . On one 
of its western towers a dial, of monster propor- 
tions, with tall golden figures, looked scornfully 
in the face of the setting sun, as if chiding it 
for its departure, while itself remained there a 
record of centuries rather than of hours, or in- 
deed of eternity rather than of time. 

The evening sky had now become exceed- 
ingly glorious. Depth after depth of cloud in 
eternal succession was crowding into the west, 
assuming the forms of mighty fabrics, or tre- 
mendous monsters of the deep, or landscapes of 
the boldest outlirie, whose rent valleys were 
overhung with jutting crags of rock. Their 
hue, however, was not diversified by a single 
shade. It was one deep, dark crimson. The 
vision of the opening of the seventh seal floated 
through my brain. 

But we stopped not in our career—the scenery 
on the margin of the river continuing the 
same in character until we had sailed under an- 
other bridge, grey with time, though equally 
magnificent with those we had already passed. 
Here, however, on the right bank of the stream, 
a new scene burst on my view. A green and 
extended lawn, adorned with many an ancient 
tree, lay sloping downwards to the water’s edge, 
surrounded by piles of buildings of a collegiate 
character, together forming one of the most 
stately and venerable groups I”had ever beheld. 
On the northern side of this spacious quadran- 
gle a beautiful temple threw a halo over the 
scene. Imagination itself could not have 
painted a more sacred and peaceful spot. It 
seemed the favoured abode of science and holy 
meditation. As for the discordant jarring of 
human passions, it was an Eden into which they 
could not enter. Its very air was too pure— 
too etherial for them to breathe in. 

And yet onward—pile after pile interminably 
floating by and losing itself in the distance; as 
though some mighty magician had raised, by the 
stroke of his wand, a vast moving panorama, in 
which all the grandeur and mightiness of this 
lower world had been grouped together. On 
the same side, and crowning the whole, a stately 
palace of the most stupendous proportions and 
noble architecture, rose proudly from its throne 
on the waters and mingled its turrets with the 
clouds. Terrace rising above terrace, andcolumn 
succeeding column, added to its splendour, and 
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made it worthy of the home of a hundred kings. 
I had read of Aladdin’s wonderful structure— 
I had revelled in all the beauty, and mightiness, 
and grandeur of genii-built fabrics and magic 
palaces—but never, in the wildest day-dream of 
my imagination, had anything so glorious 
as that now before me glanced through my 
mind. 

As I had approached it, the outline of an- 
other bridge had caught my eye. This now 
stood before me in all its grandeur. Though 
equal in dimensions, it exceeded in beauty and 
loveliness every similar structure I had yet 
beheld. Its graceful curves and pillared para- 
pets exhibited the chastest proportions, and the 
most skilful workmanship; while its material 
was of the purest granite. The’stern destroyer 
Time seemed powerless here. He had in no 
way impaired its freshness nor crumbled an 
atom of its dust. For ought apparent to the 
sight, it might have been erected in the ante- 
diluvian world, or built amongst the bubbles of 
yesterday. 

We flew beneath its arches. The sun had 
now set ; the loftiest spires had ceased to return 
its parting glow; and a heavy twilight had suc- 
ceeded, casting a deep and sombre hue on every 
object around. Yet even in the parting 
light, the scene that here spread its glories be- 


fore me, excelled in grouping and effect all I- 


had yet seen. It was of gorgeous magnificence 
—a world of itself. The river, gently curving 
to the left and disappearing, gave to the colos- 
sal fabrics that skirted its banks the appearance 
of a vast amphitheatre, wherein the most varied 
formsof tower, dome, and minaret, were blended 
together in one glorious whole. Nor was 
this all. On either side, and in the distance, 
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tiers of gigantic structures rose above tiers in 
endless succession, interspersed with palaces, 
temples, theatres, and columnal monuments of 
antiquity. But the pile that crowned the whole 
was an ancient Gothic Abbey that rose in the 
centre before us, a personification of majesty 
itself. Like some ancient oak amidst a forest 
of surrounding shrubs, it looked serenely down 
on the surrounding structures, as if pitying 
their earth-chained condition, while its own 
brow was in the skies holding communion with 
heaven itself. 

Deep and protracted was my gaze; and, low- 
ering my little sail, I continued drinking into 
my inmost soul the splendours of the scene, 
until darkness had spread its canopy around it, 
and its very outline had melted away. 

Apprehending danger from a further exten- 
sion of my movements in the increasing 
darkness, I directed my little skiff towards the 
shore. My thoughts were now turned inward. 
Various were my conjectures as to the strange 
and mighty world into which I had been so 
suddenly hurried. Was I in a dream? No. 
Every thing around me was too real—too palpa- 
ble for that. Had sorcery spread its witcheries - 
before me? I could not tell. Nor were my 
doubts dispelled until I had touched a sloping 
pier on the right bank of the river, where I was 
accosted with the well-known cry of— 

“Poor Jack, Sir! Please to remember poor 
Jack!” 

It came from a ragged little urchin, who had 
seized the bow of my skiff to assist my landing. 
The spell was broken. I found I had been 
sailing up the Thames, and gazing on the glories 
of London through the magnifying lens of—a 
November’s mist. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PREDICTION. 


A LEGEND OF CRUTCHED FRIARS, 


BY DARWIN HILLIER. 


Mr. Jonn Dawson was an eminent drysalter of the 
City of London, and his counting-and-dwelling-house 
was in Crutched Friars. He -had been carefully 
trained in dyeing habits by his father, who was 
in that way of life himself; and, consequently, when 
in course of time he became a partner in the old 
man’s business, he had acquired the character of a 
ier that didn’t mind work, and knew what was 
what. 

With this fair reputation, and his enviable pros- 
pects, it may be supposed that many prudent mo- 
thers considered the young drysalter as a very desir- 
able son-in-law. He had his choice of so many 
pretty girls, and refrained so long from coming to 
terms, that it began to be suspected that he really 


meditated old-bachelorship. At last, he put an end 
to all such injurious reports, by leading to the hy- 
meneal altar Miss Sarah Simkins, a young lady of 
thirty-five, or thereabouts, not over handsome, but 
owning ten thousand pounds, three per cent consols. 
It was generally considered a very good match on 
both sides. 

A short time after this auspicious union, the old 
drysalter died, and John, his only son, succeeded ta 
the entire business. He did not allow this improve- 
ment in his circumstances, however, to cause any re- 
laxation in his money-making efforts. He was, if 
possible, more devoted to business than ever; and 
so seldom quitted his dirty, old, ink-stained desk, in 
his dirty, old, smoke-stained counting-house, that 
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Mrs. Dawson declared she never had his company 
one minute up stairs in the drawing-room, and Sun- 
day was the only day they could be at all domestic 
and comfortable. 

One child only, a daughter, had blessed their mar- 
riage. Laura was a pretty little girl, and as merry 
and winning in manner as prepossessing in person. 
She was accomplished, too. She drew flowers that 
were very like flowers; spoke French so as to be un- 
derstood ; and could play more than one piano-forte 
piece, by Thalberg, right through, without missing a 

eat many notes. She was romantic to a degree, 
and doted on Byron. 

On a dull morning in November, the drysalter and 
his family were assembled round the breakfast-table. 
Dawson, in spite of the‘ snicide-provoking weather, 
was in excellent spirits. He rubbed his hands, and, 
addressing his wife, “‘ Mrs. D.,” said he, “don’t be 
surprised if you see a nice bit of dried salmon for 
breakfast. I toddled up to Thames-street last night, 
got a slice, quite a bargain, and gave it to Susan to 
cook. Dried salmon is a thing I am particularly 
fond of, andI reckon a little on this, I can tell you.” 

Just as he uttered these pleasant words, Susan 
entered the room, bearing a dish which she placed 
upon the table. 

Dawson eagerly raised the cover ; but the contents 
no sooner met his view than he cried out, with as- 
tonishment and rage exhibited on his countenance, 
“Stop!” 

Susan stopped in her retreat towards the kitchen. 

“What is this?”’ continued Dawson. ‘ What 
d’ye call this stuff?” 

“The salmon, sir,” faltered Susan. 

“The salmon!” exclaimed Dawson, with a savage 
sneer. ‘ This the salmon that I bought last night 
in Thames-street! Take it away! You have burned 
it to a cinder, and you may throw it into the cinder- 
hole if you like.” 

“My dear,” mildly interposed Mrs. Dawson, 
«don’t be in a passion. 
all events.” 

“Do what you like with it, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Dawson: “J shall not touch it. I shall breakfast 
on dry bread.” 

‘Now, papa, you're in a pet said Laura. 
“You're in a pet about a bit of salmon, I do de- 
clare !”” 

“What's that to you?” exclaimed Dawson, in a 
tone which evinced how true was the bold charge. 
“Tl be in humour, or out of humour, and ask 
nobody’s leave. I shall have no breakfast at all, since 
you provoke me; and when I come up to dinner to- 
day, let me find you ready and willing to receive Mr. 
Clayton: I invited him yesterday.” 

“Mr. Clayton again!” exclaimed Laura, pouting. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Dawson,” said her mother, “I think 
you ask Mr. Clayton here too often.” 

“J think zot, ma’am,” said Dawson. “He is no 
favourite, I know, either with you or Laura; but he 
is such a man as I should like to see my son-in-law, 
and I insist that proper attention be paid him.” 

So saying, the drysalter proceeded down stairs to 
his counting-house on the ground-floor. 

It is a fact very mortifying to the pride of human 
nature, that a slight and even ridiculous incident does 
often effect a great mental change. The little disap- 
pointment connected with his breakfast, had entirely 
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obscured the kindliness of Dawson, and transformed 
him from a man into a bear. Half-an-hour ago he 
had felt pleased with himself, and with all the world 
beside: at present, he was just in a mood to marry his 
daughter to a man whom she detested, to quarrel with 
his wife, and to bully his clerks. And with all this 
ill-will towards others, there was some portion of 
hatred of himself for yielding to such impulses ; 
which, however, as is usually the case with such 
species of semi-remorse, only. stimulated him the 
more. 

In this delicate frame of mind he entered the 

counting-house. 
_, It was a small, dark room, fitted up in the true 
city taste. A swinging-door divided it from the 
street. All along one side was a window of ground 
glass, which admitted a yellow imperfect light. A 
wooden screen, painted to imitate oak, enclosed the 
whole of the office except a narrow space in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the public entrance. This 
screen was also furnished with a door, a narrow rail- 
ing at its top, and a brass-plate in which was a slit 
with “Bills for Acceptance” painted above. 

Mr. Dawson took his seat at his own particular 
desk, and having unlocked it, and taken out certain 
papers, turned towards the long window at which 
were placed two clerks writing in huge books with 
much industry. z 

“Mr. Todd!” exclaimed Dawson. 

One of the clerks leaped from his high stool and 
stood before his principal. 

“Mr. Todd,” said Dawson, “did you make out 
that invoice?” 

Yes, Sir,” replied Todd. 

“Did you advise Wiggins and Co., as I directed ?”” 
said Dawson. 

*¥es, Sir,” replied Todd. 

«Did you go down to Sanderson and Co. last even- 
ing?’? said Dawson. 

“No Sir,” replied Todd, ‘I”?—— 

“ And why didn’t you go down to Sanderson and 
Co.?” said Dawson, raising his voice. ‘It was im- 
portant business, and you know it.” 

« Why, Sir,” said Todd, “ 1”,—— 

** Pooh, Sir,”’ said Dawson, “that excuse wont do. 
No, Sir, it won’t do. And let me tell you, Mr. Todd, 
if this is the way you mean to act, the sooner we 
part the better.” 

“Considering that you have not allowed me to 
make any answer,” said Todd, “your violence may 
perhaps be called unreasonable. However, if you 
really wish me to leave you, I will do so with plea- 
sure.” 

“Then go, Sir!” exclaimed Dawson, boiling with 
rage at his clerk’s unexpected and provoking cool- 
ness. ‘Go at once, Sir.” 

‘J will just add up this column of figures,” said 
Todd, “and be off directly.” 

So saying, he proceeded with the utmost calmness 
to his desk under the window, leaped nimbly on to 
his stool, and immediately commenced a motion of 
his pen down the column, showing thus his progress 
in the particular application of the rule of addition 
to which he had alluded. 

Dawson watched his proceedings with a mixture of 
sorrow and dread. The sorrow was caused by his 
own violence, which he now heartily repented; and 
the dread was caused by the extreme, the unnatural 
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self-possession of Todd, which seemed to his excited 
fancy to bode some undefined evil. He would have 
given a few pounds in hard cash to have been able to 
recall the events of the last hour, and would have 
done anything in the way of compensation short of 
owning himself in the wrong, and eating his own 
words. As this was a course of proceeding, how- 
ever, to which he had an invincible objection, he ac- 
cordingly did nothing, and a. barren regret was the 
sole evidence of his return to a more healthful con- 
dition of mind. 

Meanwhile Mr. Todd travelled a down 
to the bottom of the column, and, having checked his 
calculation by the counter process of travelling up 
again, he wrote some figures, dried them with a piece 
of blotting-paper, and closing the book, placed it in 
its rightful position on its rightful shelf. Then he 
buttoned up his coat, took his hat from a peg, and, 
having smoothed it with a silk handkerchief, ad- 
vanced with it in his hand to the desk of Mr. Dawson. 

“Sir, I wish you a good morning,” said he; “but 
before I go, I must tell you that, in my opinion, you 
have acted very foolishly. Knowing the peculiarities 
of your constitution, I am not surprised at this, but 
grieved.” 

“Mr. Todd,” gasped Dawson, “ I’?—— 

“In your head,” continued Todd, “the organ of 
destructiveness is large, and a trifling matter conse- 
quently excites your anger. Still, as a rational being, 
it is incumbent on you so to cultivate the moral and 
intellectual faculties as to bring the animal propen- 
sities under control.” 

“Mr. Todd,” exclaimed Dawson, 
Sir,”’ 

“Man,” continued Todd, “is naturally prone to a 
state of society; and, being so, must allow himself 
no more individual licence than is compatible with 
the happiness of his fellows. But to the point; you 
have a snug business, Sir; very snug. With aclever, 
active partner, it would be snugger still. J am in 
every way suited to be that partner.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Dawson, “this insolence”’. 

“Is truth, Sir, is truth!’ exclaimed Todd, “and 
you feel it. Yes, Sir; mark my PREDICTION, and 
own that each word carries conviction with it. Be- 
fore three months have rolled over our heads, I shall 
be your partner ; and the house known now as that 
of Joun Dawson will be still better known as that 
of Dawson anv Topp.” 

Having uttered this eetinns speech, and be- 
fore Dawson could recover from the state of utter 
amazement into which it had thrown him, Todd fixed 
his hat on his head by a smart blow, and, stalking 
out of the office, left the outer door swinging for 
nearly two minutes after his departure. 

The drysalter gathered his senses gradually as the 
silence remained unbroken, and with a troubled spirit 
began to ponder what this could mean. Was it im- 


“T_ insist, 








dence and mere bravado? or was there more in it’ 
Pp 


than appeared? was Todd intoxicated? Was it a 
temporary attack of insanity? Or was there some 
deep deliberate purpose at the bottom of his wild 
behaviour? 

«* Ah,” said Dawson to himself, “no doubt he was 
vexed at my stupid harshness, and chose to revenge 
himself in this way. Well, well; what's done can’t 
be undone; but I’d sooner have given five pounds 
than this should have happened. Ah, he was a fine 
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fellow! told a good story, and sang a good song ; 
and was a steady man of business, too ; only I must 
be in such an infernal passion as to forget it! I shall 
lead a precious life with Mrs. D. and Laura when 
they hear about it. Ah, well, I’m a stupid old fool ; 
there’s no doubt of that /” 

Just as Mr. Dawson arrived at this agreeable point 
in his soliloquy, the outer door opened gently and a 
face appeared. 

«Ah, Dawson!” exclaimed the face, “all alone, 
eh? May I come in?” 

“To be sure, Clayton, to be sure,” said Dawson ; 
‘I was just expecting you.” 

Mr. Clayton ccontingty walked into the counting- 
house, and shook hands with its master. He was a 
red-faced, stout man; neither very young nor very 
gentlemanly in appearance. He wore a coarse blue 
great coat, with large buttons, and had a green shawl 
about his neck. He was facetious in manner; and 
by profession a stockbroker. 

“Well, my old boy,’ exclaimed he, “here I am 
as per agreement. I’ve shut up shop—cut stock- 
Wokeces for the day, and am quite ready to cut 
your mutton as soon as you like. How goes the 
enemy ?” 

“It is just five,” replied Dawson, “and we will go 
up stairs at once, where Mrs. D. and Laura are wait- 
ing for us, I dare say. Thomas,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the remaining clerk, who was a youth of 
about seventeen, “shut the door for the day; Mr. 
Todd will not be back again, and we will do no more 
business until to-morrow morning. You may go 
home.” 

Having given these necessary directions, Mr. Daw- 
son and his friend the stockbroker ascended to the 
dining-room. 

They were received with a proper show of cor- 
diality by Mrs. Dawson and the fair Laura, who, 
however disagreeable the visit of Mr. Clayton might 
be, did not allow their want of sympathy to exhibit 

_ itself openly. 

4 Clayton, on his part, took the most violent pains 
to ingratiate himself. He agreed with every opinion 
advanced by mother and daughter; took wine with 
them ; turned over the music for Laura after tea; 
and when the ladies retired for the night, and left 
Dawson and Clayton over their whiskey-toddy, the 
stockbroker felt certain that he had made a favourable 
impression. 

“Charming girl is Miss Dawson, Sir,” said he; 
“T wish she ae liked me as well as'I like her.” 

“Pooh, man!” exclaimed Dawson; “you're too 
modest. She likes you well enough ; and will dream 
of you to-night, I dare say. You have certainly ad- 
vanced your cause this evening.” 

“Do you think so?” said Clayton, joyously. 
“Well I think I did the thing in tidy style. I 
talked about novels, and opera-singers, and the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and all that, you know; and 
I'm blessed if I understood three words she said, or 
I said myself. But ‘nothing try, nothing have ;’ 
and it aint a little’ll make me blush—that’s one 
comfort.” 

“Faith, Clayton,” exclaimed Dawson, laughing, 
‘you will be turned into a fine gentleman, in spite of 
nature. You must subscribe to a circulating library, 
and go once a week to the Opera, or you will have no 
chance with Laura. When you marry her, you must 
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teach her notions more suited to the wife of a citizen.” 

“J shall try, depend on it,” said Clayton. “It 
would make one look precious foolish not to under- 
stand what one’s wife was talking about. If ever 
Miss Laura becomes Mrs. Clayton, I shall put an 
end to the piano-forte tinkling and novel-reading, I 
can tell you. It won’t do, though, to let her know 
that now.” 

In such conversation, stimulated by successive 
glasses of whiskey and water, two or three hours 

sed ; and it is a fact that Dawson, after he had 
Fe out his friend, and locked the street door, made 
several false steps in proceeding up stairs to bed. 

The next morning at eight o’clock, the drysalter 
and his consort were seated as usual at the breakfast 
table, awaiting the appearance of Laura. 

“She is very late,” said Dawson. 

«T hope the dear child is well,” said Mrs. Dawson. 

They waited some time longer. 

“Something must have happened,” said Dawson. 

«J will go this instant and see,” said Mrs. Daw- 
son ; and accordingly she left the room. 

One minute had not elapsed when a distant scream 
was heard. Dawson started from his chair, and was 
rushing out, when Mrs. Dawson rushed in, threw 
herself. on the sofa, and buried her face in a white 
cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

“For heaven’s sake, what does this mean?” cried 
Dawson, fearing all sorts of dreadful accidents. 

“Ohl” sobbed Mrs. Dawson, “she is gone! she 
has left us! and I shall never see her again!” 

“Laura gone!’’ exclaimed Dawson, turning pale. 
“How? where?” 

At this point, Mary, the housemaid, who had followed 
her mistress into the room, came forward with a smirk 
on her comely countenance, and dropping a courtesy, 
“Yes, sir,” said she; “ Miss Laura went off at six 

unctual this morning. Mr. Todd was a waiting for 
er; and by this time, I'll be bound, they're near 
upon being married.” 

“Mr. Todd waiting for her!” exclaimed Dawson, 
in a voice elevated nearly to a shout. ‘Mr. Todd 
marry my daughter ! e rascal! He was making 
love to her under my very eyes, and I suspected no- 
thing. But he shall repent his conduct, or poverty is 
no curse. Nota halfpenny shall he have with her— 
not one halfpenny!” 

“My dear,” meekly interrupted Mrs. Dawson, 
lifting her face from the cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
“You are so violent. Perhaps it is all very well as 
it is.” 

“I say it is not very well, ma’am,” roared Daw- 
son; “It is very il, ma’am. As ill as it can be. 
And you, hussey,” said he, turning to Mary, “why 
did you not tell me of this elopement as soon as you 
knew it was intended?” 


-I yielded. 
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“La, sir,” exclaimed Mary, don’t put yourself out 
so! What's done can’t be helped, and you must 
make the best of it. J inform upon Miss Laura! 
No, Sir, not if I was to get twenty pound by it. We 
ought to do what we can to make all true lovers 
neers what I say. And so I always did; 
ea so I always will do,—if I never get married my- 
self.”” 

“Hold your tongue, girl,” cried Dawson; “ you 
are all alike, and 1 was a fool to ask you the ques- 
tion.” 

“Miss Laura left this letter, Sir,’ said Mary ; 
“‘and told me to be sure to give it you as soon as 
there was no danger of your catching her.” 

With these words she produced a vei 

oung-lady-like looking note, and presente 
er master. 

Dawson snatched the epistle from her hand, and, 
opening it, read as follows :— 


neat, 
it to 


«My Dearest Papa, 

‘I tremble to think of the rash step I have taken, 
and if I did not know how dearly you love me I should 
fear that you could never forget it. Last evening, Henry 
Todd saw me secretly—said that you had discharged 
him at a moment's notice ; and that unless I consented 
to be his without delay, we must part for ever, and I 
must remain exposed to the persecutions of that 
odious Mr. Clayton. Ah, my dear papa, was this an 
appeal to be resisted? We had been for some time 
solemnly e d to each other, and our separation 
would have been death to both. Do not wonder that 
I fly on the wings of love to bind 
myself to Henry in the silken bonds of Hymen! 
But I shall be miserable if you refuse to kiss, in 
kindness, : 

“ Your own Laura.” 


“Upon my soul, a pretty letter,” exclaimed Daw- 
son, “A pretty letter, indeed! The disobedient, un- 
grateful girl! I will never let her into my house 
again! She and her husband may beg their bread 
before I will keep them.” 

“You do not mean what you say,” quietly re- 
marked Mrs. Dawson. 

“Time will show, ma’am,” said Dawson; “time 
will show.” 


Three weeks after the above-narrated events the 
neighbourhood of Crutched Friars was struck by an 
important alteration on the door-post of the dry- 
salter’s counting-house. The brass-plate, on which 
had appeared so long the name of “ Joun Dawson,” 
had gone entirely, and there now appeared in black 
letters on a white marble slab the names of “ Daw- 
SON AND Topp.” 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from page 192.) 


THE MARRIAGE. 

Tue news, of which mention was made in the 
last chapter, was no less than that the son of 
Jacqueline had betrayed the secret of the chateau 
to the Republican authorities of Nantes, and 
that, before long, a party would be despatched 
to arrest all those who were found within its 
walls. Various plans were debated: instant 
flight ?—but the Republican cruisers were about 
in every direction, if they took to the sea; by land 
their retreat would be obstructed on every side : 
defence when the hour of attack came ?—but 
the few guns and fowling pieces at hand 
were not in such a serviceable state (even sup- 
posing they had hands enough to use them), as 
to make resistance possible. The old Sieur de 
Boispreau inclined to this last idea ; Leonie to 
the first, when she considered, that not only her 
father’s life was at stake, but also that of an- 
other not less dear to her. De Talmont, how- 
ever, decided the matter in this way: “I cannot 
deny that we all incur imminent danger in 
remaining here, if this news be true; but, as 
yet, are we quite sure that it is so? If it be 
false, or if any event should occur to call off the 
attention of the Republicans from our retreat, 
we shall be in as great security here as in any 
spot of unhappy France. What I advise is this, 
that Dubois be sent out to collect intelligence, 
and in the meantime we will make preparation 
for instant flight, if it should become necessary; 
I do not see that our case then will be worse 
than it is now. What say you, Etienne, old 
sailor, you have looked death in the face often 
enough to know how to fence with him best ?” 

“T incline to your Highness’s opinion,” said 
the old sailor, “ and if you will do me the honour 
of stepping apart with me for a few minutes I will 
show you a plan which will make these Blues as 
tame as unweaned children, even if they were 
standing in the very court-yard below. Made- 
moiselle Leonie will excuse us for a few minutes, 
it is for the King’s service.” 

The Duke accompanied the old sailor into 
another smaller apartment, when Etienne, clos- 
ing the door, advanced with an air of mystery 
to his companion : “ Aha! Monscigneur de Tal- 
mont, I can trust in your loyalty and truth; did 
I not tell you that I would tame these accursed 
Republicans, although every room in the cha- 
teau were filled with them? Look here.” He 
touched a spring at the corner of the room, and 
a small opening was secn, large enough to admit 
a_man’s hand; Etienne, introducing his hand, 


thrust back the panel, and, taking a small Jan- 
tern from within, struck a light, and beckoned 
to his companion to follow. They went down 
some steps, which conducted them to a pas- 
sage, on each side of which were vaults, which, 
doubtless, in the olden time, had been used for 
the domestic service of the house. 

“Many a year, Monseigneur, since these have 
been used; the entrance used to be from the 
great hall, but that has been bricked up, and I 
do not think there is a person in the house be- 
sides myself who remembers these vaults. I 
have not forgotten them, however, as you shall 
see.” 

Advancing a few steps along, he caught the 
Duke by the arm, and, holding the light at a 
little distance, said, “Ha! Monseigneur, what 
do you sce ?” 

“Nothing; give me the light !” 

“T shall have the honour of disobeying you, 
Monseigneur ; were I to trust this light in your 
hands—we and Mademoiselle Leonie, and 
the old gentleman, might be in one minute 
some hundreds of feet nearer the clouds than we 
are just now !” 

“ What do you mean, Etienne ?” 

“Oh! simply, that I have powder enough 
here to raise this house, and all who may be in 
it, a few feet from the earth at my pleasure !”” 

“Ttis well—it is well! Then, if there are any 
means of escape for ourselves, a fusee is all that 
is needful !” 

There is. For ourselves we have a passage 
which will take us to a sure spot in the gully 
—we wait for the explosion—there is a boat 
below to cross the stream—we land—and then 
the blessed Virgin protect you all, for Etienne 
can do no more.” 

“Well, Etienne, if your powder be dry, 
and in good order, we will give these fellows a 
warning how they come to meddle with the 
houses of gentlemen.” 

“T will answer for the powder; it is as dry as 
though I had kept it in this ¢abatiére which I 
now have the honour of offering to your High- 
ness.” 

The Prince accepted his offer with a laugh, 
and, with a heart much lightened, ascended 
again to the upper apartments. 

“T have been speaking with Etienne about 
our means of defence,” said he, as they entered 
the room where the others of their party were 
assembled, “and he has convinced me that we 
have the power of keeping any assailants in 
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check for a sufficient time to make our own 
escape ; so I propose, once more, my former 
plan, that we remain here tranquilly, and send 
Dubois out to collect intelligence ; we shall put 
one or two sentinels, moreover, in such places, 
that we shall be sure to have intelligence of any 
attempt at surprise, although I do not think 
they will attempt this, as they believe their task 
too easy a one to make it worth their while. 
Docs Monsieur de Boispreau consent to my 
plan ?” 

The old man would readily have given his 
consent to any proposition that the Prince had 
made; but, in truth, his plan seemed the best 
that could be devised under the circumstances, 
and met with the approbation of all. 

A few days glided by, during which nothing 
occurred to interrupt the security of the inhabi- 
tants of the chatcau, and De Talmont became 
the companion of Leonie in her walks and her 
rides. Is it necessary to describe the growth of 
affection between two such beings—the one 
chivalrous and noble, with every emotion of a 
lofty mind called into play, and purified by the 
part which he had taken in the horrible drama 
which was then played out in France—the 
other, pure, simple, and uncontaminated by any 
contact with the world? She loved, and yet 
scarcely knew that she loved ; every day brought 
with it an increase of affection; yet so little 
conscious was she of the danger she ran, that it 
never occurred to her to think of the result. 
There was a little farm-house, about a mile 
distant from the chateau—it had attached to it 
a garden, filled with vegetables, a few bee-hives 
set upon a plank, and on one side of it a little 
brook, nearly dry at this season, murmured 
sweetly along. On the other side the forest 
trees formed the boundary of the garden, which 
was just parted off from the forest by a bank 
covered with wild flowers; while in the trees above 
the birds made the air musical with their har- 
monious notes. Into this garden you might, 
one summer’s afternoon, have seen Leonie and 
the Prince enter. One arm of the Vendéan 
General was passed round her waist, while with 
the other he clasped her hand. His eyes ear- 
nestly sought to meet hers, but they were cast 
on the ground, as though she feared to encoun- 
ter his fixed and earnest gaze. 

© Dearest Leonie,” he murmured at length, 
“how unutterably happy I am by your side.” 

“ Ah!” she said, “ do not speak so to me; I 
am frightened when you speak to me in that 
tone.” 

“ Why should I not use the language of affec- 
tion to you, when you yourself say that you 
entertain towards me all the fond affection of a 
sister ?” 

«Yes, of a sister.” 

“Then, dearest Leonie, there is nothing in 
your heart which tells you that I love you 
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far more deeply than ever yet brother loved a 
sister ?”” 

“Why should you require more of me now? 
before I knew you for a Prince you asked no- 
thing more of me—is it on that account that 
you ask more ?” 

“ Dearest Leonie |” . 

“Oh! not so; call me your sister; every 
other name frightens me—and do not look so at 
me; your eyes sparkle, | and I shall think that 
you are angry with me.” 

“ Angry with you! You do not we what is 
passing in my heart at this moment ?” 

“ Speak, speak to me at once; what do you 
mean f” 

“Oh! Leonie, you know not how deeply, 
how fervently I love you.” 

Leonie arose, all troubled, from the bank on 
which they were seated. “My brother,” she 
said, ‘it is not good for us to stay longer here. 

“ What do you fear? You know you are safe 
with me; do you not call me your brother? 
But there is another name more fond than that, 
which I would hear from your lips; will not you 
be my wife? I have little now but a good name 
to offer, and a strong arm to defend you with ; 
but, Leonie, will you not love me as I do you?” 

"Henry, Henry,” she said, as she threw her- 
self into his arms, “do with me what you will; 
but we must not quit my father. I cannot 
leave, in his old age, him who has given me life. 
You must think for me, and do what your own 
noble heart shall dictate.” 

They returned slowly to the chateau, and on 
their arrival the Prince went with Leonie to her 
father, to ask his consent to their immediate 
union, which, as it may be supposed, the old 
man was only too proud to give, and preparations 
were made to perform the ceremony next day. 
Under any other circumstances such a union 
as this would have been performed with the 
high state and ceremony which befitted the 
rank of the contracting parties; but now the 
public calamities rendered it necessary that the 
marriage should be performed as privately as 
possible. 

When all was prepared, two little girls, 
dressed in white, like the bride herself, came 
to give Leonie and her father notice that Father 
Vincent was at the altar, ready to perform the 
ceremony. His daughter knelt at the old man’s 
feet, to receive his blessing for the last time, as 
another had stronger claims to her obcdience 
and affection. 

“May the Almighty, whom we have con- 
stantly worshipped and adored, be gracious to 
thee, my child! May he send his angels to guard 
thee on every side and protect thee; be to an- 
other what thou hast been to me; and, in giv- 
ing thee to him, I have given him a higher 
blessing than ever yet one man has conferred 
upon another !” 
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The old man conducted Leonic to the chapel, 
where they found the Prince waiting for them ; 
and the two lovers soon pronounced that solemn 
word which united their destinies to each other 
for ever, and afterwards listened in silence and 
reverence to the pious exhortations which the 
good priest uttered to them. 

The inhabitants and servants of the chateau, 
notwithstanding that they had been forbidden 
by their master, could not refrain from testify- 
ing their joy at their young mistress’s marriage 
in noisy mirth and glee, and even went so far 
as to discharge a few shots in the air; but all 
were too happy to think of any danger, and so 
the day ended in peace. 


THE ATTACK, AND THE ESCAPE. 

For three days all went quietly at the cha- 
teau; early on the fourth Dubois returned with 
every mark of hot haste about him. 

“The Blues are upon us,” he said; “this 
evening we may look for them; we have but 
barely time to give them the slip.” 

“The affair regards me,”’ answered his mas- 
ter. ‘“ Monsieur de Boispreau will, I believe, 
trust me with the command. Is it not so, my 
father? Many a time have I led the King’s 
forces to victory against more odds than we 
have to contend with, and when nothing but 
my own fame was at stake; but now, do you 
think that, with Leonie at my side, I can fail? 
Courage all. Monsieur de Boispreau, and 
you, Leonie, you will hold yourselves ready, 
at an instant’s notice, to embark in the boat 
below ; I must sce that the secret passage is 
clear for your flight, and post a sentinel over 
the boat. Etienne, how many men have we fit 
for service ?” 

« But four ; there are besides, three women— 
three brave Breton girls—who will fight as well 
as any soldiers.” : 

“Hal! They must be moved at once from the 
chateau; we could not take them with us; and 
to leave them behind would be to condemn 
them to death and dishonour. See that they 
depart at once. Give a fowling-piece to each of 
the men, with half-a-dozen rounds of cartridge ; 
and hark thee, Etienne, come this way.” The 
two went together, to make preparations to 
spring the mine, and to lay the train, leaving 
the others to obey De Talmont’s directions. 

The Prince and Etienne accordingly de- 
scended into the vaults below, and saw that all 
was ready for their design, and that the train 
was laid up to a certain point. 

« My plan is, Etienne, if the force sent against 
us be of any number, and they attempt any 
violence in the execution of their duty, to allure 
the whole party into the chateau; and when we 
have escaped to the shelter of the rock, you fire 
the mine, we step into the boat and cross the 
river, Even if they should have stationed any 
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outposts in the woods about, they will be so 
alarmed at the explosion, that we shall have 
time to cross the river in safety ; once there, we 
must make the best of our way to one of the 
posts of the Royalist army.” 

The preparations of Leonie and her father 
were soon made ; it was from the condition of 
the old man that ‘the worst was to be appre- 
hended. Leonie had been habited in a man’s 
apparel; Etienne was still robust and strong; 
and the four peasants attached to the chateau 
were serviceable fellows, in the prime of strength 
and vigour, and all well armed. These, guided 
by De Talmont, were in themselves a formid- 
able party. Eight horses were saddled, and 
waiting for them on the other side of the river, 
so that, if Monsicur de Boispreau could bear the 
fatigue of the hurried flight, there was, in reality, 
little to be apprehended. 

The day wore on, and they had finished their 
evening meal, when the man who had been 
posted as sentinel on the road leading from the 
village, came in with the intelligence, that a 
company of soldiers, about thirty in number, 
were advancing on the chateau, headed by a 
Republican officer, and guided by a peasant, 
who, by the description, was recognised as being 
Jacqueline’s son. 

“Curse on him,” said Etienne. 

“Silence all, and obey quickly,” said the 
Prince; “ Monsieur de Boispreau will remain 
here to receive the officer; I will stay in the 
adjoining apartment. Leonie, you must go 
alone to the spot appointed. Close the gates of 
the court before the house; the three men I 
will place myself; and, Etienne, when they 
arrive, you will answer these soldiers according 
to instructions.” ; 

A few minutes passed in silence and suspense 
after these various orders were executed, when 
the company of soldiers emerged from the shel- 
ter of the forest, and halted before the chateau. 
The officer in command paused to give some 
directions, and three or four of the soldiers left 
the body, as though to sce that no person could 
escape unnoticed from the house. 

This done, he advanced alone to the gate, 
and striking violently with the handle of his 
sword, demanded admittance in the name of the 
Republic. 

Asmall wicket was opened above, and Etienne 
appeared: “ What is your business here, Mon- 
sieur,” said he to the officer. 

“Open your gate at once, I seek the Citizen 
Boispreau.” . 

“ There is no such person here.” 

“Tt will be well for you to open at once ; we 
have notice that the citizen and his daughter 
are still here; and we are charged to conduct 
them to the tribunals at Nantes.” 

“T tell you again there is no such person 
here; Monsieur de Boispreau and his noble 
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daughter, Mademoiselle Leonie, do indeed live 
here, and if you have any business with them I 
will inquire of him if it be his good pleasure to 
receive you.” 

“T have no time for fine speeches ; give the 
citizen notice, and return instantly, or I will 
force the gate, and do the errand myself.” 

“That is as it may be, Monsieur. However, 
I will do your message.” 

In a few minutes Etienne returned: “ Mon- 
sieur de Boispreau is willing to admit you and 
the officer of the municipality, to his presence, 
no one beside.” 

“Tt will suffice. Marien Casetel, come with 
me, and I will deliver these aristocrats into your 
hands. Soldiers, wait until you have orders to 
advance.” 

Etienne then admitted the officer and the 
municipal agent, and conducted them to the 
presence of Monsieur de Boispreau. 

“Will you inform me, gentlemen,” said the 
old man, as they entered, “what has procured 
me the honour of this unexpected visit ?” 

“You shall know soon enough,” said the Re- 
publican soldier, with a little hesitation, for, 
despite of himself, he could not help feeling 
respect for the venerable old man. 

“ In that case, Monsieur,” said the old gentle- 
man, “ you will have the goodness to seat your- 
self, for my old enemy the gout will scarcely 
permit me to remain standing. Etienne, give 
chairs to these two gentlemen.” 

The other tried to put on a grave magisterial 
air, while he said, “Citizen, you will answer 
your preliminary questions before I put in exe- 
cution the warrant of arrest which I have against 
you.” 

“ Arrest me, Monsieur, and wherefore ?” 

“That matters but little. Now answer,— 
how long have you lived in this part of the 
country ?” 

“ How long have I lived in my chateau, you 
mean ; for I scarce ever leave it.” 

“Learn, citizen, that there are no more cha- 
teaus in France; but answer my question.” 

“Why, Monsieur, I have lived here some 
sixty years, except those times when I was absent 
on the King’s service. My ancestors some four 
hundred.” 

“ Learn, that there are no more ancestors in 
France, nor Kings either.” 

“ Indeed, Monsieur! But what is the meaning 
of all these questions ?” 

“You are accused of assisting the counter- 
revolution ; but it is my place to put questions, 
your’s to answer. What is your profession ?” 

“ Officer in the King’s navy.” 

“ Have you not a sister at Nantes detained as 
ci-devant canoness ?”” 

“Tf you know the fact, why ask me ?” 

“ Silence, citizen, and respect. What is the 
name of this old sailor ?” 
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“ Etienne.” 

“Ts he not an agent of Pitt and Cobourg ?” 

“You had better ask himself.” 

“Now, citizen, before proceeding to the ar- 
rest, you will deliver up to me your arms and 
your papers ; then I will proceed to your arrest 
and that of your daughter.” 

" At your proper peril,” answered the old 
man. “I bid you take fair warning, that if you 
and your scum do not clear yourselves off in 
three minutes I will fire upon you in the King’s 
name.” 

“ How! what is this!” said the Republican 
officer. “ That we will try !”’ So saying, he ad- 
vanced to the window, and discharged a pistol 
in the air, and instantly turning back into the 
room, seized Monsieur de Boispreau by the 
collar. 

At this moment the Prince burst into the 
room, with a cutlass in his hand, and dashing 
the hilt of it in the officer’s face, sent him fly- 
ing to the other side of the apartment. He fell 
heavily to the ground, but, recovering himself 
instantly, discharged a second pistol at the 
Prince’s head; but, luckily, the bullet glanced 
harmlessly by him. 

Seeing that his attempt was in vain, he drew 
his sword, and advanced to attack him hand to 
hand ; the issue of the combat was not, however, 
doubtful for a second, as their swords had 
scarcely crossed ere De Talmont thrust his cut- 
lass into his breast, and he fell dead on the 
floor. 

It was now the municipal officer’s turn to be 
frightened : “ Gentlemen, Gentlemen, what are 
you about? Really there is no occasion for us to 
proceed to these extremities.” 

At this moment two or three shots were heard 
from the windows of the chateau, and these 
added to the terror of the insolent coward, who, 
in his full security, would have signed the 
death-warrant of old and young, without a mo- 
ment’s compunction. 

He fell on his knees in an agony of terror : 
“Oh! Gentlemen, Gentlemen, spare my life; 
Monsieur de Boispreau, spare my life; I am 
Jean Caratel, the grocer of St. Nayaire, who 
have had the honour of serving your illustrious 
family for years.” 

He had scarce time to finish his sentence ere 
the Prince had opened the window, and cast 
him into the court-yard beneath. 

“ Now Etienne, Monsieur de Boispreau, there 
is not a moment to be lost; let us retreat at 
once. Etienne, you know your duty.” 

He spoke truly ; the Blues had already forced 
the gates of the chateau, and were in the court- 
yard, when two or three more shots were fired 
at them, and then the men, according to their 
instructions, abandoned their posts. 

The Prince partly led, partly carried the old 
man away; and little more than a minute suf- 
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ficed to bring them to Leonie, who had already 
been joined by the servants who had fired from 
the windows on the Blues. All were there but 
Etienne. 

“My father, my father, Henry,” said Leonie, 
Jet us go at once, they will be upon us ere we 
can reach the boat.” 

“ Have no fear,” answered the Prince, “ never 
one of them shall lay hands upon us; there is 
not one of those ruffians who has sixty seconds 
to live. Etienne, is all well?” continued he, as 
the sailor made his appearance. 

Allis well, my Prince.” 

There was a short pause, during which the 
wild cries of the assailants were heard in the 
court-yard of the chateau ; and the party in the 
cave regarded each other with looks of mute 
expectation. Then one explosive roar, so long, 
so loud, so dreadful, as though the thunder of 
heaven had burst immediately above their heads. 
Then a shower of fragments of rock and stone 
fell around them in all directions. 


THE FLIGHT, AND THE ARREST. 

The old man and Leonie exchanged looks as 
they became aware of the destruction which had 
fallen upon the home in which they had spent 
so many tranquil years; but this was no time 
for giving way to feeling. 

“We must cross the river instantly,” said the 
Prince. “There are parties doubtless scattered 
about, and we must not give them time to re- 
cover from their first surprise. Etienne, conduct 
Madame. I charge myself with Monsieur de 
Boispreau’s safety, and you, my brave friends, 
follow at once.” 

They reached the boat in safety; but when 
they were in mid-stream, a shot, which fell near 
them, gave them notice that all of the attacking 
party had not perished in the explosion of the 
mine, and that their retreat was discovered. 

Their only safety now lay in instant flight, 
and when they had disembarked on the other 
side, and mounted their horses, hope again illu- 
mined their path. 

“Etienne and Dubois; you will ride one on 
each side of Monsieur de Boispreau ; I myself, 
Leonie, will ride by your rein; one of you, my 
friends, will go in advance; the other will remain 
at some little distance behind, to cover our re- 
treat. Forward!” 

The party advanced according to this arrange- 
ment, at the top of the speed which the condi- 
tion of the old man permitted. The country 
around them was desolate and abandoned, the 
villages deserted, the houses but a mass of 
charred and disfigured ruins.’ 
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“We shall scarcely reach Saint Etienne de 
Montluc, to night,” said the Prince to Dubois. 

* No, Monseigneur, we shall have to take 
refuge in the forest, which, although it may not 
offer the same convenience to Madame, will, at 
least, be more secure.” 

About an hour and a half’s riding brought 
them to a part of the country which was wilder 
still. _It was avast forest, with here and there a mo- 
rass, or a large pool of shallow water, occasionally 
they passed a hut, such as might have been used 
by the charcoal burners, but all were deserted. 
They were now obliged to advance slowly, for as 
the shades of night closed around them it was 
not possible to distinguish their way in the dark- 
ness of the forest. The party had now closed 
together, as it would have been difficult to follow 
in the track of any one who was riding before, 
and they kept on their way in silence. It might 
have been midnight when they arrived at a little 
cottage, and here De Talmont ordered the party 
to halt, and, dismounting, advanced to see if 
there was any one inside, but, like the others, it 
had been abandoned. . 

‘We will wait here for a few hours, the horses 
have need of rest, and upon their good condition 
our safety depends. You, Monsieur de Boispreau, 
and you, Leonie, will not, I think, either of you 
be sorry for a few hours’ repose. The party 
dismounted and prepared to rest themselves for 
awhile. The hut was built against a rock, and 
the grass which grew round it, the moss which 
covered the path-way leading to the door, all 
seemed to indicate that it had not, for a long 
time, been inhabited by man. The back of the 
hut opened upon a cave, from the top of which, 
water fell into a pool below, round the brink of 
which, the grass was growing green and fresh. 

Into this they conducted their horses, and the 
men soon collected a litter of leaves and rushes, 
upon which they might rest themselves during 
the night, and spread before them the corn 
which they had brought, so that the animals 
might be in condition to resume their journey 
on the next day. A fire was soon made in the 
interior of the hut, and every precaution taken 
to guard against surprise. The night was divi- 
ded between the two servants, who were to watch 
alternately, and the Prince, Etienne, and Dubois 
agreed that each of them should be a-foot du- 
ring a third of the time as an additional sentinel, 
and to see that the other did his duty. Leonie 
having uttered her evening prayer, fell fast asleep 
at the feet of the old man, who could not obtain 
the same refreshment, as the events of the day 
had too deeply agitated him to permit him to 
sleep. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Tus is precisely the work to be expected from the 
writer. Eloquent, at times passionate in its language; 
abounding with the most picturesque descriptions of 
many of the loveliest places of the earth; glowing 
with intensest admiration of the wonders of art ; 
and alive with the keenest sympathy for a people 
burning with a sense of political degradation, and 
silently, yet resolutely, awaiting the ome ae 
for come it will—of enlightened freedom. There is, 
however, but little novelty in the subject of these 
volumes. ‘They were,” says Mrs. Shelley, ‘thus 
originated. Visiting spots often described—pursuing 
a route such as forms for the most part the common 
range of the tourist—I could tell nothing new, ex- 
cept as each individual’s experience possesses novelty. 
While I passed in haste from city to city—as 1 tra- 
velled through mountain-passes, or over vast extents 
of country, I put down the daily occurrences—a 
guide, a pioneer, or simply a fellow-traveller, for 
those who come after me.” And a more intelligent, 
more delightful fellow-traveller, it would be impos- 
sible to find in post-chaise, diligence, or eil-wagen. 

Other travellers before Mrs. Shelley have chronicled 
their conviction of the entire change of character 
which has, within the last twenty years, taken place 
in the French people. They are no longer the polite, 
the courteous, the light-hearted nation that danced 
and sang away its cares. No; they worship money 
in their shops and back-parlours with as earnest a 
devotion as the most ledger-loving son of John Bull. 
Certain it is, we are not now the only nation of shop- 
keepers. We were wont to take our notions of the 
French from the pictures of Watteau; to believe in 
their airiness, their keen sense of enjoyment, their 
indomitable animal spirits. Ils ont changé tout cela, 
They may, it is true, still vaunt of Napoleon; but, 
as a nation, they think more of his likeness in gold 
than of all the famous associations of the empire. 
Mrs. Shelley says.— 

By this time I became aware of a truth which had dawned on 
me before, that the French common people have lost much of 
that grace of manner which once distinguished them above all 
other people. More courteous than the Italians they could not 
be; but, while their manners were more aitificial, they were 
more playful and winning. All this has changed. I did not re- 
mark the alteration so much with regard to myself, as in their 
mode of speaking to one another. The ‘‘ Madame” and 
“Monsieur,” with which stable-boys and old beggar-women 
used to address each other, with the deference of courtiers, has 
vanished. No trace is to be found of it in France. A shadow 
faintly exists among Parisian shop-keepers, when speaking to 
their customers: but only there is the traditional phraseology 
still used; the courteous accent, the soft manner, erst so charm- 
ing, exists no longer. 1 speak of a thing known and acknow- 
ledged by the French themselves. They want to be powerful; 
they believe money must obtain power; they wish to imitate 
the English, whose influence they attribute to their money- 
making propensities: but now and then they go a step beyond, 
and remind one of Mrs. Trollope's description of the Americans. 
Their phraseology, once so delicately, and even, to us more 
straightforward people, amusingly deferential, (not to superiors 
only, but toward one another) is become blunt, and almost 
rude. 2 . rz é Perhaps more than any people, as 
I see them now, the French require the restraint of od nine 
ners. They are desirous of pleasing, it is true; but their amour 
propre is 80 sensitive, and their tempers so quick, that they are 
easty betrayed into anger andvehemence. . . . in 
board these long narrow river-steamers I found the same de- 


fects—the air, most agreeable to a traveller, of neatness and 
civility was absent. There is, however, no real fault to be found, 
and I should not mention this, were it not a change; and I sine 
cerely wish the French would return to what they once were, 
and give us all lessons of pleasing manners, instead of imitat- 
ing and exaggerating our faults, and adding to them an impress 
all their own—a sort of fierceness when displeased, which is 
more startling than our sullenness. As I said, this has no re- 
ference to any act towards myself; but the winning tone and 
manner that had pleased me of old no longer appeared, and it 
was in the phraseology used among each other that the change 
was most remarkable. 


Mrs. Shelley has a good word for the King of 
Bavaria, who, with all his impulsive eccentricities, 
has done much to elevate the taste of his people. 
His passion is for building. No sooner is one great 
work accomplished, than another is planned. The 
people grumble at the expense; his Majesty lets them 
so enjoy themselves, and continues to build :— 


He is ular asa king and a clever man, fond of the 
arts ; but is esteemed to have “‘ a bee in bis bonnet,” which “‘bee” 
appears to have degenerated into a wasp with his son Otho. 

he Crown Prince of Bavaria is much respected and has the 
reputation of being fied with his father’s talents, with judg- 
ment superadded. ‘he appearance of the Kingis droll enough; 
tall, with long legs and arms, he walks furiously fast, talks 
earnestly and loud, and gesticulates violently; be dresses shab- 
bily, and his thin, adust, face is inconceivably wrinkled. 

the baths which he particularly patronizes are those of 
Brukenau, about twenty miles distant, where he has a palace: 
these are steel-waters, and most people go to strengthen them- 
selves there, after being diluted by the Kissingen springs. The 
King has perceived the flow of money brought into other States 
by the resort of strangers to the baths, and is very anxious that 
his should be celebrated. For this reason, he decorated Dr. 
Granville’s button-hole with a bit of ribbon, much to the dis- 

st of the native physicians, who are provoked to remark, 
* Our King is sometimes one fool.” Dr. Granville is practising 
here, also to the discontent of the native medical people, who 
see the rich current of English guineas turn away from them- 
selves. However, as he is the cause of many coming here, he 
has certainly a right to profit by their visits. The King is very’ 
fond of receiving the English ; he understands our language, 
asks, in royal style, a thousand rapid questions; being some- 
what deaf he does not always hear the reply, and droll equivo- 
ques have taken place. 


In her ramble of 1840, Mrs. Shelley settled for a. 
time at Cadenablia, on the Lake of Como. She gives 
the following pleasing picture of the “happy family” 
who kept the hostelry :— 


Here then we are in peace, with a feeling of being settled 
for a year, instead of two months. The inn is kept by the bro- 
thers Brentani, who form a sort of patriarchal family. There 
is, in the first place, an old mother, who evidently possesses 

t sway in the family, and a loud voice, but with whom we 
Fave nothing to do, except to return her salutation when we 
meet. The eldest brother, Giovanni, a tall stout man, attends 
to the accounts, He is married, Peppina, his wife, is of good 
parentage, but being left an orphan in childhood, lost her all 
through the rascality of guardians during the troubled times of 
Napoleon's wars an downfal. She waits on us; she is hard- 
working, good- humoured, and endowed with all the innate cour- 
tesy which forms, together with their simplicity of manner, the 

of the Italians. Luigi, the next brother, who welcomed 
us from the steam-boat, is put forward to do the honours, as the 
beau of the establishment. He has all the airs of one, when 
each day be goes to receive fests from the steamer, with his 
white, low-crowned hat, and velvet jacket, his slim figure, and 
light mustacbios; be waits on us also, Then there is Battista, 
who acts as cook ; Bernardo, who seems as a sort of under- 
waiter ; and Paolo, or Piccol, as he is usually called, to his great 
disdain, a handsome lad, who runs about, and does everything ; 
these are all brothers. There is a woman besides, to clean 
rooms, and a scullion or two: all the family work hard. Poor 
Battista says his only ambition is to get a good night's sleep ; he 
is up early and down late, has grown infinitely thin upon it, 
Bernardo nourishes the ambition of going to England—the fre- 
quent resort of the natives of the Iake of Como—and try, as 
others of the villages about had done, to make a fortune. My 
young companions are great pets in the house. You can be on 
excellent terms with thisclass of people in Italy without their ever 
forgetting themselves; there is no intrusiveness, no improper 
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familiarity, but perfect ease joined to respect and ready service. 
For the rest, they of course are not particularly addicted to 
truth, and may perhaps cheat if strongly tempted, and I dare 
say, their morals are not quite correct. Butin all their doings, 
as yet, they keep their compact with us faithfully, taking ex- 
treme pains to serve us to our liking ; far from having the slight- 
est cause of complaint, we have every reason to praise. 


Further on, Mrs. Shelley has occasion to remark 
on the love and mutual good-understanding to be 
found in Italian families. How true—how painfully 
true—is the commencement of the following ! 


The duties of husband and wife are in England observed with 
even move sanctity than they obtain credit for. But in how 
Many instances do our affections and duties begin and end 
there—with the exception of those exercised by the parents 
towards their very young children. We all know that when a 
gon or daughter marries, they literally fulfil the dictum of Adam, 
“therefore sball a man leave his father and mother and cleave 
unto his wife.” Our family affections centre in the small focus 
of the married pair, and few and ineffectual are the radii that 
escape and go beyond. Now it must be acknowledged that, 
however endearing at the outset, however necessary and proper 
to a certain extent, such a state of things may be, it often de- 

enerates after a little time into the most sordid selfishness. 

‘he Italians are deficient in this self-dedication to one, but 
they have wider extended family attachments, of a very warm 
and faithful description. We who consider it a necessary of 
life to have a menage to ourselves—each couple in its nest— 
cannot understand the harmony and affection nourished ina 
little republic, often consisting of grandfather and grandmother, 
who may be said to have abdicated power, and live in revered re- 
tirement—their days not counted and grudged, as with us is too 
frequently the case : then comes father and mother, respected and 
Joved—and then brothers and sisters. If a sister marries, she 
becomes a part of another family, and goes away. The son 
brings his wife under bis father’s roof; but the size of their 
houses renders them independent in their daily life. The 
younger sons are not apt to marry, because in addition to their 
want of fortune, too many women, essentially strangers, would 
thus be bronght under one roof, and would be the occasion of 
discord. We know how readily the human heart yields to a law 
which it looks on as irrefragable ; submitting to single life, 
uncles learn to love their nephews and nieces as if they were 
their own offspring, and a strong family chain is thus formed. 
A question may arise as to how much of family tyranny turns 
these links into heavy fetters. In the firat place, their families 
are seldom as numerous as with us. The necessities of their 
position fall lightly on the males. All over the world younger 
sons seldom marry ; or only do so to exchange luxury for strait- 
ened circumstances; and younger sons who continue to grow 
old under the paternal roof, sharing by right the luxuries to 
which they were born, and in which they were educated, are 
better off than our younger sons, who are often thrust forth 
from the luxurious home of their youth, to live on a bare pit- 
tance in a wretched lodging. 


The Germans are no favourites of Mrs. Shelley. 
She gives the following pithy illustrations of the easy 
honesty of a Rhine-boat steward :— 


The man, who acted as steward on the steamer, a thin, 
Pale: short, insignificant-looking fellow, bad taken his 

ill to him of our party whom, I suppose, long experience in 
such matters had led him to divine was the most insouciant, 
The bill wag paid without a remark, and then brought to me. I 
was startled at its amount, and examined it. First I cast it up, 
and found an overcharge in the addition. This was pointed out 
tothe man. He acknowledged it very debonairely. ‘‘ Ah, oui, 
je le vois, c’est juste” (Ah—yes—I see—it’s quite correct); an 

¢ refunded. Still the bill was large: and I showed it to a lady 
on hoard, who had paid hers, and had mentioned the moderation 
of the charges. I found that the mar had charged us each half 
a florin too much for dinner. Again the bill was taken to him, 
This time he was longer in being convinced ; but when our au- 
thority was mentioned, with a look of sudden enlightenment, 
he exclaimed :—“‘/adame, vous avez parfaitement raison” (You 
are quite right, Madam), and refunded. But this was not all: 
my maid came to me, to say she hoped I had not paid for her, 
as she had paid for herself. True enough, she was charged for 
in our bill. Wewere almost ashamed to apply again; but a 
sense of public justice prevailed, and again we asked for our 
money back. In this instance the man yielded at once. Clasp. 
ing his forehead, he exclaimed ;—“‘A/un Dieu! que je suis béte!" 
(Good God! how stupid I am 5 and repaid us. In the evening 
of this day, as K—— was gazing on the splendour of the settin; 
sun, the false steward stood beside him, sharing the rapture, an 
exclaimed :—“‘N'est ce pas, Monsieur, que c'est magnifique 1” 
(Isn’t it fine, sir ?) 


The despotism in which the Faculty at Kissengen 
hold their subject patients is amusingly described:— 


All the Germans get up at four, and parade the gardens to 
drink the waters till nearly eight; I contrive to get there soon 
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after five. These waters are not mere salts, like Carlsbad, nor 
mere iron, but a very diluted mixture of both. I believe them 
to be very conducive to the restoration of health; but they must 
only be taken under a physician's superintendence, as it is dan- 
fron to play with them. The morning walk I find pleasant. 

jeave the gardens after each glass, and stro!l beyond into the 
meadows bordering the Salle, away from the garish spectacle of 
the smart toilettes, and the saddening sight of the sick. I re- 
turn to breakfast at eight, if that may be called a breakfast 
which is not one. So mnany things are supposed to disagree 
with the waters, that not only everything substantial. but also 
butter, fruit, tea, coffee, and milk are prohibited. We dine at 
‘one, at the table d'héte of the Kurhaus ; the ceremony is, to the 
last degree, unsatisfactory and disgusting. The King of Bava- 
ria is so afraid that his medicinal waters may fall into disrepute 
if the drinkers should eat what disagrees with them, that we 
only eat what he, in conjunction with a triumvirate of doctors, 
is pleased to allow us. Every now and then a new article is 
struck out from our bill of fare, notice being sent from this 
council, which is stuck up for our benefit at the door of the salle- 
a-manger, to the effect that, whoever in Kissingen should serve 
atany table, pork, veal, salad, fruit, &c. &c. &c., should be fined 
so many florins. Our pleasures of the palate are thus circum- 
scribed, not to say annihilated ; for the food they give us is so 
uninviting, that we only take enough barely to sustain life: for, 
strangely enough, though butter is prohibited, their dishes over- 
flow with grease, os : i 

As I was sitting reakfast this morning I had a visit from 
my physician, He looked with consternation on the table. 
“ Butter!" he exclaimed ; “‘ strawberries! tea! milk!” there was 
‘a crescendo of horror in his voice. One by one, these slender 
luxuries were withdrawn, end I was left with a Jittle bread, and 
water (the staple of the place) ad /ibitum. 


At Weimar, Mrs. Shelley saw the coffins of Schiller 
and Géthe :— : 


We saw the coffins of the poets, in the dark tomb, placed not 
side by side, princely etiquette forbad, but in the same narrow 
chamber with those of the princes who honoured them. These 
coffins suggest a wonderful contempt for the material of life; 
Camoéns exclaimed, when dying in an hospital, ‘‘ Lo! the vast 
scene of my fortunes is contraced to this narrow bed!” This 
tomb told us that princely protection and the aspirations of 
genius were shut up in those dust-containing coffers ; yet not so, 
while the works of the one endure, and the memory of the acts 
of the others survive in the minds of posterity. This triend- 
ship after death, this desire to share even in the piers the poet's 
renown, after having sheltered and honoured him durnng life, 
makes one love these good German sovereigns. Mr. Landor 
says the Germans possess nine-tenths of the thought that exists 
in the world. There is, in even larger proportion, honour for 
thought. The gardens of the palace are agreeably laid out ; and 
except that turf is wanting, resemble an English park, with fine 
old trees and ariver running through. This spot was a favourite 
resort, and there is a pretty shady summer house overlookin, 
the river, where the sovereigns held réunions, and entertain 
their poet friends; many a June evening was there spent in re- 
fined intercourse; there is also a pavilion in the garden which 
Githe inhabited in the summer months. 


It is by no means unusual to hear King George the 
Third still called “the venerated,”* ‘the good,”’ “the 
ious ;”” when his goodness and piety caused a sca 
of blood to flow in America. We hold in proper 
abhorrence the slave-holder—the dealer in black 
human flesh ; what shall we say of a good and pious 
King, who bought the unwilling subjects of a tyrant 
in order to perpetuate tyranny? Mrs. Shelley is in 
Hesse-Cassel, where she writes the following. The 
blood burns as we read it :— 


It was in these territories that a scene was enacted during the 
last century, so overlooked by history, that I believe by-and- 
by it will only be remembered (how is it even now?) by the 
commentators on Schiller. When we read of the Hessians in 
the American war, we have a vague idea that our Government 
called in the aid of foreign mercenaries to subdue the revolted 
colonies; an act which roused Lord Chatham to exclaim in the 
House of Peers, “If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country I never 
would lay down my arms, never—never—never!” We censure 
the policy of Government, we lament the obstinacy of George 
TIL, who, exhausting the English levies, had recourse to “the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder;” and ‘‘devoted the 
Americans and their possessions to the rapacity of hircling 
cruelty.” But our imagination does not transport itself to the 
homes of the unfortunate Germans; nor is our abborrence of 
the tyranny tbat sent them to die in another hemisphere awa- 
kened. Lord Chatham does indeed in the same speech, from 
which the above quotations are made, cast a half-pitying glance 
on the victims of their native sovereign, when he talks of 
“traffic and barter with every little pitiful German prince that 
sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
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sovereign.” Schiller, in his tragedy of “Cabal and Love,” de- 
scribes the misery brought on his own countrymen more graphi- 
cally. A petty German prince, namely, the Duke of Hesse 
Cassel, or perhaps the Margrave of Anspach, who also dealt in 
this unholy traffic, sends a present of jewels to his mistress— 
she is astonished at their magnificence, and asks the bringer of 
them, how the Duke could pay for such immeasurably costly 
jewels? The servant replies—They cost him nothing. 
Seven thousand children of the soil started yesterday for 
America; they pay for all.” ‘But not compelled ?” the lady 
demands. The poor man, who hus two sons among the recruits, 

replies, *O God, no! Perfect volunteers. True, some forward 
lads stepped out of the ranks, and asked the colonel, how dear 
the Prince sold his yoke of men? But our gracious lord caused 
all the regiments to be marched to the parade-ground, to shoot 
down the jackanapes. We heard the report of the firelocks, 
saw their brains scattered on the ground, and the whole army 
shouted, ‘ Hurrah for America!’ Then the loud drums told us 
it was time. On one side shrieking orphans followed their living 
father ; on the other a distracted mother ran to cast her suck- 
ing child on the bayonets; here a pair of betrothed lovers were 
parted by sabre-blows ; and there greybeards stood struck by 
despair, and at last flung their crutches after the young fellows 
who were off to the New World. .Oh! and with all that the 
deafening roll of the drum mingled, for fear the Almighty 
should hear us praying ee, 

We were told that the facts were worse even than this pic- 
ture; since when first the order was given out for the enlistin; 
of the soldiers, hundreds deserted their homes, and betoo! 
themselves to the neighbouring mountains of Franconia, and 
were hunted down like wild animals, and starved into sur- 
render, 

History fails fearfully in its duty, when it makes over to the 
poet the record and memory of such an event. One, it is to be 

oped, that can never be renewed. And yet, what act of 
cruelty and tyranny may not be reacted on the stage of the 
world, which we boast of as civilized, if one man has uncon- 
trolled power over the lives of many, the unwritten story of 
Russia may hereafter tell. 


Mrs. Shelley imparts the following useful know- 
ledge for the benefit of those who would rid them- 
selves of the inconvenience of German starers :— 


The Germans do not address each other with the plural you, 
as is our custom ; ¢hou denotes affection and familiarity. ‘The 
common mode of speaking to friends, acquaintances, servants, 
shopkeepers—to everybody, indeed—is the third person plural, 
sie, they; your own dog you treat with the du, thou; the dog 
of your enemy with er, or he. The Germans have a habit of star- 
ing, quite inconceivable: I speak, of course, of the people one 
chances to meet travelling as we do. For instance, in the com- 
mon room of an hotel, if a man or woman there have nothing else 
to do, they will fix their eyes on you, and never take them off for 
an hour or more. There is nothing rude in their gaze, nothing 
particularly inquiring, though you suppose it must result from 
curiosity; perhaps it does; but their eyes follow you with per- 
tinacity, without any change of expression. At Rabenau, and 
other country places, the little urchins would Congregate from 
the neighbouring: cottages, follow us about up the hills and be- 
side the waterfall, form a ring, and stare. A magic word to 
get rid of them is very desirable—here it is: ask one of them, 
‘Was will er?" ‘Whatdoeshewant?” The er is irresistible 
—the little wretches feel the insult to their very back-bone, 
and make off at once. 


Mrs. Shelley’s belief in the ultimate regeneration 
of Italy, is the belief of assured hope. She relates 
many circumstances which prove that the public mind 
is quickened to a sense of the despotism that would 
annihilate it :— 


I should like to know how the Milanese feel towards the pre- 
sent Government. Since the death of one of the most treache- 
rous and wicked tyrants that ever disgraced humanity—the 
Emperor Francis—the Austrian Government bas made show 
of greater roderation. As the price ot the restoration of An- 
cona by the French, the exiles were permitted to return. While 
we were at Como, we had seen the honoured and noble Con- 
falionieri, returned from S ielberg, the shadow of a man; his 
wife no more, his life withered. .  . . A hatred of 
the German is rooted in the nobility of Milan; they are watched 
with unsleeping vigilance : above all, the greatest care is taken 
that their youth should not receive an enlightened education. 
From the moment a young man is known to hold himeelf free 
from the prevalent vices of the times, to be studious and 
high-minded, he becomes marked; he is not allowed to 
travel; he is jealously wetched; no career is open to him; 
he is hemmed in to a narrow and still narrower circle: till 
at last the moss of years and hopelessness gathers over and 
deadens his mind. For the present governments of Italy know 
that there is a spirit abroad in that country, which forces 
ren. Italian that thinks and feels, to hate them and rebel in 

is heart. 
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Life in Venice :— ‘ 

The manner in which the upper class live, is, I fancy, mono- 
tonous enough. In the winter, the Viceroy comes from Milan 
toinhabit his palace, and gives a few balls. Some ladies open 
their houses for conversazioniin the evening; but the usual style 
is for each lady to have her circle, and the general drawing-room 
is the Opera-house; or they assemble in the Piazza of San Marco. 
There is a plentiful supply of chairs before the doors of the 

rincipal cafés, and they sit and converse. It is not etiquette 
for a lady to enter a ca/¢, and they are shocked at the English 
women, who do not perceive the difference between eating their 
ice, or sip ing their coffee, in the open Piazza, and entering the 
shopitself. Tosit, or to walk, listening to the band, and exchang- 
ing visits in this glorious drawing-room, lighted up by the mighty 
lamps of Heaven, is, especially to an unbacknied stranger, a 
very pleasant way of passing a sumnier evening. The caf¢, to 
which the noble Venetians resort, is that of Suttil. Foreigners 
go next door, to Florian, where Galignani is taken in, which is 
an attraction to the English. That reading does not flourish 
here, may be gathered from the fact that there is no circulating 
library, nor any literary society, such as are frequent in country 
towns in France and England, where people subscribe among 
one another for the supply of books. The French Consul 
tried to establish one, but did not succeed. . « - 


Meanwhile, to live among a people who do not read—do_ not 
desire to learn—presents to us a singular phasis of society. 
What can theydo? Many things, it may be said, remain for 
women in the discharge of their duties, without becoming b/uc ; 
but the fact is, that the desire for improvement is the salt of the 
human intellect; that a wish to acquire knowledge is natural to 
a well-conditioned mind, and ought especially to exist amon 
individuals of that class of society which enjoys uninterruptec 
leisure. The Italians are delicately organized, and have int 
tive taste in music and most of the fine arts; but accomplish- 
ments, as they are called, cannot be cultivated to any extent, 
nor can even a love of duty subsist among the idle, which the 
Italians proverbially are. Still, among the Venetians, as all 
over Italy, you must not suppose because they are ignorant— 
because they live in a confined routine—because to make love 
in their youth, and take care of their money in later years, be 
the occupation of the greater number, that you find the provin- 
cial tone of a French or English country town. Graceful man- 
ners—accents modulated by the kindest courtesy—sanvity that 
is all gentleness, and a desire to do more than please, to be use- 
ful, is innate among them—it reigns in every class of society, 
and wins irresistibly. When I was last at Venice, many many 
jens ago, | knew no Venetians, and it so happened that the 

nulish whom I saw chose to erect themselves into censors of 
this people, and to speak of them in unmeasured terns of cen- 
sure. New to Italy, we believed those who bad lived there long. 
Shelley, in his letters and poems, echoes these impressions. 
cannot pretend to say with what justice such opinions wereformed. 
I do not know whether the Venetians are improved. If a fo- 
reigner came to England, and chose to associate with the most 
vicious of our country people, both nobles and that worst race 
who live by the vices of the rich, he might find as much to abhor 
as Lord B— represented as detestable at Venice. But then 
there 5 another class among us,—and he declared there was no 
other here. 








Mrs. Shelley gives the following summary of the 
vices of the Italians; vices assuredly redeemed by 
many social excellences :— 


Assassination is of frequent occurrence in Italy; these are 
perpetrated chiefly from jealousy. There are crimes frequent 
with us and the French, of which they are never guilty. Brutal 
murders committed for “filthy lucre” do not occur among 
them. We never hear of hospitality violated, or love used as a 
cloak that the murderers may possess themselves of some trifle 
more or less of property. Their acts of violence are, indeed, 
assassinations, committed in the heat of the moment—never 
cold-blooded. Even the history of their banditti was full of re- 
deeming traits, as long as they acted only for themselves and were 
not employed by Government. There is plenty of cheating in 
Italy—not more, perbaps, than elsewhere, only the system is 
more artfully arranged: but there is no domestic robbery. I 
lived four years in Tuscany; I was told that the servant who 
managed my expenditure cheated me dreadfully, and had reason 
to know that during that time she saved nearly a hundred 
crowns; but I never at any time, when stationary or travelling, 
was robbed of the smallest coin or the most trifling article of 
property. On the contrary, instances of scrupulous honesty 
are familiar to all travellers in Italy, as practised among the 
poorest peasantry. 


We here take leave of Mrs. Shelley, cordially 
recommending her work as one of equal beauty and 
utility. The two volumes form most admirable com- 


anions to the prose writings of her lamented hus- 
and. 
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Essays on Natrurat History; Cuoterty Orni- 
tHoLocy. By Cuaries Waterton, Esa. 
Longman and Co. 


Tus work is a “Second Series”* with “A Continu- 
ation of the Autobiography of the Author.” “The 
book,” says Mr. Waterton, ‘is an unsolicited dona- 
tion to the widow of my poor departed friend, Mr. 
Loudon, whose vast labours in the «cause of science 
have insured to him an imperishable reputation. If 
this trifling present on my part shall be the means of 
conveying one single drop of balm to the wound 
which it has pleased Heaven lately to inflict on the 
heart of that excellent lady, my time will have been 
well employed, and my endeavours amply requited.” 

Generous as was the motive which dictated the com- 
position of this work, it needs no such consideration 
to make us heartily—most heartily—welcome it. 
Mr. Waterton is, at all times, a most delightful writer. 
Full of enthusiasm for his subject—animated by 
the most humane and philanthropic intentionsx— 
the very earnestness with which he enters upon his 
work makes us consider with at least respect the ultra 
opinions to which he at times gives utterance. A 
most devoted Catholic—convinced of the truth of 
the miracles of the Romish Church—he narrates all 
the pomp and circumstance that attend the annual 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, with a 
most passionate conviction of its reality. On this 
point, however, we shall touch no further ; but refer 
the reader to the book itself, for the true and parti- 
cular account of the ceremony. Our first selections 
shall be from the Autobiography. As it often hap- 
pens, Mr. Waterton obtained a reputation for extreme 
piety from a circumstance in which religion had no 
part. . 

Thad a little adventure on the road from Baccano to Rome 
not worth relating, but which I deem necessary to be introduced 
here in order that some of my friends in the latter city, and 
others in England, may not give me credit for an affair which 
deserves no credit at all. These good friends had got it into 
their heads that I had reached Rome after walking barefoot for 
nearly twentv miles, in order to show my respect and reverence 
for the sacred capital of the Christian world. Would that my 
motive had been as pure as represented! The sanctity of the 
churches, the remains of holy martyrs which enrich them, the 
relics of canonized saints placed in such profusion through- 
out them, might wel! induce a Catholic traveller to adopt this 
easy and simple mode of showing his religious feeling. But, 
unfortunately, the idea never entered my mind at the time; 
had no other motives than those of easy walking and of self- 
enjoyment. TLe affair which caused the talk, took place as 
follows. We had arrived at Baccanoin the evening, and whilst 
‘we were at tea, I proposed to our excellent friend Mr. Fletcher, 
who had joined us at Cologne, that we should leave the inn at 
four the next morning on foot for Rome, and secure lodgings 
for the ladies, who would follow us in the carriage after a nine 
o'clock breakfast. Having been accustomed to go without 
shoes month after month in the rugged forests of Guiana, I took 
it for granted that I could do the same on the pavement of his 
Holiness Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, never once reflecting that 
some fifteen years had elapsed from the time that I could go 
barefooted with comfort and impunity; during the interval, how- 
ever, the sequel will show that the soles of my feet had under- 
gone a considerable alteration. We rose at three in the morn- 
ing after, and having put a shoe and a sock or half-stocking into 
each pocket of my coat, we left the inn at Baccano for Rome 
just as the hands of our watches pointed to the hour of four. 
Mr. Fletcher having been born in North Britain, ran no risk of 
injuring his feet by an act of imprudence. The sky was cloud- 
less and the morning frosty, and the planet Venus shone upon 
us as though she had been a little moon. Whether the severity 
of the frost, which was more than commonly keen, or the hurd- 
ness of the pavement, or perhaps both conjoined, had deprived 
my feet of sensibility, I had no means of ascertaining; but this 
is certain, I went on merrily for several miles without a suspi- 
cion of anything being wrong, until we halted to admire more 
partenlarly the transcendant splendour of the morning planet, 
and then [ saw blood on the pavements my right foot was 
bleeding apace, and on turning the sole uppermost, I perceived 
a piece of jagged flesh hanging by a string; seeing that there 
would be no chance of replacing the damaged part with success, 
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I twisted it off, and then took a survey of the foot by the light 
which the stars afforded. Mr. Fletcher, horror-struck at what 
he saw, proposed immediately that I should sit down by the side 
of the road, and there wait for the carriage, or take advantage 
of any vehicle which might come up. Aware that the pain 
would be excessive so soon as the lacerated parts would become 
stiff by inaction, I resolved at once to push on to Rome; whete- 
fore, putting one shoe on the sound foot, which, by the way, had 
two unbroken blisters on it, I forced the wounded one into the 
other, and off we started for Rome, which we reached after a 
very uncomfortable walk. The injured foot had two months’ 
confinement to the sofa before the damage was repaired. It was 
this unfortunate adventure which gave rise to the story of my 
walking barefooted into Rome, and which gained me a reputa- 
tion by no means merited on my part. 


There are matters touched upon below that make 
us involuntarily shudder at the Italian cuisine. That 
a certain ill-famed individual sends cooks is an adage, 
the truth of which (at least in Rome) is made dis- 
gustingly manifest :— 

There are many things in Rome which offend our English 
feelings, although the natives do not seem to be at all affected 
by them, Thusall the spouts send down torrents of water from 
the eaves of the houses into the streets below, inflicting a de- 
luge on those who have not learned the art of threading their 
way successively through the spaces which intervene betwixt 
the descending torrents. Many a time have I received on my 
shoulders this annoying fall of water. The streets, too, are 
abominably filthy with offensive matter, causing a nuisance 
which would not be tolerated for a single day in an English 
town; and within the entrance door of many of their dwellings 
there may be seen a por! wuich loudly calls for the mop, if the 
purity of ladies’ flounces be an object worthy of attention, 
Again; the kitchens of tuese Italians appear as though they 
had never once been white-washed since the days of Ancient 
Rome; whilst their cooking utensils are, at times, none of the 
most cleanly. A friend of mine had ordered an omelet for 
supper. His servant, on going accidentully into the kitchen, 
saw the cook preparing it in a kind of thing which I dare not 
exactly describe. But the reader will understand me when 1 
inform him that the filthy rascal, not having a proper kitchen- 
pan at hand, bad actually been up into the bed-room for a sub- 
stitute. Our English maid, once expressing a wish for a culi- 
nary utensil in order to pour some broth into it, the Italian 
servant had one in her eye that would just suit. She went and 
brought the brass-pan in which we regularly washed our feet. 


There are descriptions more than enough of the 
Forum, Coliseum, and other wrecks of mighty Rome, 
and therefore we would rather have Mr. Waterton’s 
gossip on Rome's bird-market and slaughter-house 
for pigs, than on the Column of Trajan :— 


I fear the world will rebuke ine when I tell it, that instead 
of ferreting out antiquities, and visiting modern schools of 
sculpture and of painting, I passed a considerable Portion 
of my time in the extensive bird-market at Rome. musi 
however, remark that the studio of Vallati, the renowne 
painter of wild boars, had great attractions for me; and [ 

ave now at home a wild boar, done by him in so masterly 
a style, and finished so exquisitely, that it obtains unquali- 
fied approbation from all who inspect it. The bird-market of 
Rome is held in the environs of the Rotunda, formerly the Pan- 
theon. Nothing astonished me more than the quantities of 
birds which were daily exposed for sale during the season; TI 
could often count above four hundred thrusbes and blackbirds, 
and often a hundred robin red-breasts in one quarter of it; 
with twice as many larks, and other small birds in vast profu- 
sion. In the course of one day, seventeen thousand quails have 
passed the Roman custom- house; these pretty verual and au- 
tumnal travellers are taken in nets of prodigious extent on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In the spring of the year, and at 
the close of summer, cartloads of ringdoves arrive at the stalls 
near the Rotunda, . 5 . As you enter Rome, at 
the Porta del Popolo, a little on your rightis the great slaughter- 
house, with a fine stream of water running through it. Itis 
robably inferior to none in Italy, for an extensive plan, and for 
judicious arrangements. Here some seven or eight hundred pigs 
are killed on every Friday during the winter season. Nothing 
can exceed the dexterity with which they are despatched. About 
thirty of these large and fat black pigs are driven into acommo- 
dious pen, followed by three or four men, each with a shary 
skewer in his hand, bent at one end, in order that it may be use 
with advantage. On entering the pen, these performers, who 
put you vastly in mind of assassins, make a rush at the bogs, 
each seizing one by the leg, aiid a general yell of horror on 
the part of their victims, Whilst the hog and the man are strug- 
gling on the ground, the latter, with the rapidity of thought, 
pushes his skewer betwixt the fore leg and the body, quite into 
the heart, and there gives it a turn or two. The pig can rise no 
more, but screams for a minute or so, and then expires. This 
process is continued till they are all despatched, the brutes 
sometimes rolling over the butchers, and sometimes the butchers 
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over the brutes, with a yelling enough to stun one’s ears. Inthe 
meantime, the screams become fainter and fainter, and then all 
is silence on the death of the last pig. A cart is in attendance ; 
the carcasses are lifted into it, and it proceeds through the 
street, leaving one or more dead hogs at the doors of the dif- 
ferent pork shops. No blood appears outwardly, nor is the in- 
ternal hemorrhage Prejudicial to the meat, for Rome cannot 

surpassed in the flavour of her bacon, or in the soundness o! 

er hams. 


The benediction annually bestowed on the lower 
animals, in the name of St. Anthony, is thus 
described. Mr. Waterton rebukes, in 4 true spirit 
of Christianity, the superficial condemnation of the 
ceremony ventured by an acquaintance :— 


At last the day arrived on which the beasts of draught and 
jurden were to receive a benediction from the hand of a priest 
at the door of St. Anthony’s church. The sun shone brightly, 
and the scene was truly exhilarating. Every horse, and mule, 
and ass, was decked out in splendid colours, and in trappings 
corresponding with the means of their owners, whose faces be- 
spoke the joy of their hearts, and whose orderly conduct at 
once proclaimed the religious feeling which had brought them 
to the place. When the animals had received the benediction, 
hey passed onwards with their masters, to make room for those 
ehind them ; and this was the order of the day, until the last 
blessing upon the last animal brought the exhibition to a close. 
As this scene of primeval piety was going on, an English gen- 
tleman, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, and who was 
standing by my side, remarked that he was tired with ooking 
at such a scene of superstitious folly: “If it be folly,” said I, 
in answer to his remark, “‘to give a leasing to: an animal in one 
shape, it is certainly folly to pronounce a benediction upon an 
animal under another. And still we all do this in England, and 
in every other Christian country. Where is the well-regulated 
family which, on sitting down to a leg of boiled mutton and 
caper sauce, does not beg the blessing of Almighty God upon it, 
through the mouth of the master of the house, or by the mi- 
nistry of a clergyman, if present? ‘“‘ Benedicite omnia opera 
Domini, Domini!” Who ever thinks of cutting up a young 
Toasting-pig, immersed in delicious gravy, and hot from the 
kitchen, without asking a blessing on it?—"* Bless us, O Lord, 
and these thy gifts!” 


We now return with Mr. Waterton to England, 
and give his account of a hare-fight on a certain 
Easter Sunday :— 


On Easter Sunday, in the afternoon, as I was proceeding, 
with my brother-in-law, Mr. Carr, to look at a wild-duck’s 
nest in an adjacent wood, we saw two hares fighting with incon- 
ceivable fury on the open ground, about a hundred and fifty yards 
distant from us. They stood ont heir hinder legs, like two bull- 
dogs resolutely bent on destruction. 

aving watched them for about a quarter‘of an hour, we then 
entered the wood; I observing to Mr. Carr that we should find 
them engaged on our return. Raa 

We stayed in the wood some ten minutes, and on leaving it, 
we sawthe hares still in desperate battle. They had moved along 
the hill side, and the grass was strongly marked with their down 
for a space of twenty yards. At last, one of the sylvan war- 
tiors fell on its side, and never got upon its legs again. Its an- 
tagonist then retreated for a yard or so,—stood still for a mi- 
nute, as if in contemplation, and then rushed yengefully on 
the fallen foe. This retreat and advance was performed many 
times ;—the conqueror striking his prostrate adversary with its 
fore feet, and clearing off great quantities of down with them. 

In the meantime, the vanquished hare rolled over and over 
again, but could not recover the use of its legs, although it made 
several attempts todo so. Its movements put you in mind of 
a drunken man trying to get up from the floor, after a hard 
night in the ale-house. It now lay still on the ground, effec- 
tually subdued ; whilst the other continued its attacks uponit, 
with the fury of a little demon. Seeing that the tight was over, 
we approached the scene of action—the conqueror hare retiring 
as we drew near. 

I took up the fallen combatant just as it was breathing its 
last. Both its sides had been completely bared of fur, an 
large patches of down had been torn from its back and belly. 
It was a well-conditioned buck hare, weighing, I should suppose, 
some seven or eight pounds. 

Mr. Carr’s groom was standing by the stable door, as I came 
up, with the hare in my hand. “ Here, Jobn,” said I, “take this to 
your own house, and get your wife to dress it for your family ; 
it is none the worse for being killed on Easter Sunday :” an 
then I told him how it had come into my possession. He 
thanked me kindly for it; and I learnt from Mr. Carr, at the 
end of the week, that John’s wife had made it into a pie, with 
the addition of a few rashers of bacon—that it proved to be 
uncommonly good—and that they would all remember, for 
many years to come, the fight betwixt the two hares in the 
park at Walton Hall, on Easter Sunday afternoon, the 16th of 
April, 1843. 


Mr. Waterton has a good word for the toad ; and 
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we ask the attention and symmethy of the reader to 
the following humanizing paragrap! 


._ That poor, despised, arid harmless reptile, is admirable in its 
proportions, and has an eye of such transcendent beauty, that 
when I find one I place it on my hand to view it more minutely, 
Its skin, too, so completely adapted to the subterraneous places 
into which it goes for shelter, is well worthy the attention of the 
philosopher. As this litile animal is innocuous, I feel sorry 
when I see it trampled underfoot by inconsiderate people, who 
have learned from their grandmothers that it is full of venom. 


The melody of the dying swan is tested by Mr. 
Waterton to be merely poetic music— nothing 
more :— 


Once I had an opportunity which rarely occurs, of being with 
a swan in its last illness. Although I gave no credence to the 
extravagant notion which antiquity had entertained of melody 
from the mouth of the dying swan, still I felt anxious to hear 
some plaintive sound or other, some soft inflection of the voice, 
which might tend to justify that notion in a small degree, but 1 
was disappointed. 

This poor swan was agreat favourite, and had been the pride 
of the lake time out of mind. Those who spend their life in the 
country, and pay attention to the ordinary movements of birds, 
will easily observe a change in them, whenever their bealth ison 
the decline. 1 perceived that the plumage of this swan put ona 
weather-beaten appearance, and that the bird itself no longer 
raised the feathers of his wings, as he passed through the water 
before me. Judging that he was uawell, I gave orders that he 
should be supplied with bread and boiled potatoes. Of these 
he ate sparingly, and in a day or two he changed his quarters, 
probably for want of sufficient shelter from the wind. Having 
found his way down to the stables, he got upon a small fishpon 
there, out of the reach of storms. From this time he never 
fended for food, but he continued to take a little white bread 
now and then from my hand. At last he refused this; and then 
he left the water for good and all, and sat down on the margin 
of the pond, with evident signs of ni approaching death. He 
soon became too weak to support his long neck in an upright 
position. He nodded, and then tried to recover himself, and 
then nodded again, and again held up his head; till at last, 
quite enfeebled ‘and worn out, his head fell gently on the grt 
his wings became expanded a trifle or so, and he died whilst 
was looking on. This was in the afternoon, and I had every fa- 
cility of watching his departing hour, for 1 was attending the 
masons, some thirty yards from the pond to which the swan 
retired. He never even uttered his wonted cry, nor so much as 
& sound to indicate what he felt within. 


The disparity that we often see in wedlock does, it 
would appear, sometimes occur among others than 
human geese :— 


Whilst I am actually writing this, there are two geese on the 
lawn before me. One of them is a Canada goose, the other a 
Barnacle gander. The latter is about half the size of the former. 
Notwithstanding this disparity, the old fool of a goose has taken 
the insignificant little fellow into connubial favour, although 
there are four-and-twenty others of the Canada species here, 
from which she has it fully in her power to make a more pro- 
fitable choice. Singular to tell, this is the third year that these 
infatuated simpletons have paired, and the goose laid eggs, 
without any chance of a progeny. And, in high quarters, some- 
times unions take place, where the husband is ignorant of the 
language of his wife, and the wife of that of her husband. .... 
My _tom-cat, apparently an excellent mouser, will sometimes 
prefer a dry biscuit to a mutton chop. Sterne’s ass seemed to 
felish macaroon. Did all asses relish macaroon, we might 
doubt the fitness of the Spanish proverb, ‘La miel no es para 
ln boca del asno:’ Honey is not made for the mouth of the ass. 
Parrots in cages will pull off their own feathers, and eat them 
by the dozen. Blackbirds, although on very short allowance, 
caused by the frosty weather, would not touch their favourite 
ivy berries, which were thrown down in abundance for them in 
the garden of my friend, Mr. Loudon, of Bayswater. I knew 
a healthy old owl who took her confinement ro much to heart 
that she refused all kind of food, and died at last for want of it. 
And, when I was in the Mediterranean I saw a brute in 
the shape of a man, swallow pieces of raw fowl (which he had 
torn asunder, feathers and all), with as much avidity as Sir 
Robert Peel devours our incomes. ce 

Last year this incongruous, though persevering couple, visited 
the island again, and proceeded with the work of incubation in 
the same v lace, and upon hay which had been purposely re- 
newed. lothing could exceed the assiduity with which the 
little Barnacle stood guard, often on one leg, over his bulky 

rtner, day after day, as she was performing ‘her tedious task. 

f anybody approached the place, his cackling was incessant : 
he would jump up at his knees, and not desist in his aggressions 
until the intruder had retired. There was something so re- 
markably disproportionate betwixt this goose and poser, that. 
I gave to this the name of Mopsus, and to that the name of 
Nisa; and I would sometimes ask the splendid Canadian Nisa, 
as she saton her eggs, how she could possibly have lost her 
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heart to so diminutive a little fellow 2s Barnacle Mopsus, when 
she had so many of her own comely species present, from which 
to choose a happy and efficient partner. 

The whole affair appeared to be one of ridicule, and bad 
taste; and I was quite prepared for a termination of it, similar 
to that of the preceding years, when behold! to my utter 
astonishment, out came two young ones, the remainder of the 
five eggs being addle. 

The vociferous gesticulations and strutting of little Mopsus 
were beyond endurance, when he first got sieht of his long- 
louked-for progeny, He screamed aloud, whilst Nisa helped 
him to attack me with their united wings and hissings as I ap- 
proached the nest in order to con' the little ones to the 
water; for the place at which the old birds were wont to get 
upon the island lay at some distance, and I preferred to launch 
them close to the cherry-tree, which done, the parents imme- 
diately jumped down into the water below, and then swam off 
with them to the opposite shore. This loving couple, appa- 
rently so ill-assorted and disproportionate, has brought up the 
progeny with great care and success. It has now arrived at its 

‘ull growth, and isin mature plumage . . . . Iam writing 
this in the middle of February. Ina fortnight or three weeks 
more, as the breeding season approaches, perhaps my little 
Mopsus aod his beauteous Nisa may try their Inck once more 
at. the bole of the superannuated cherry-tree. I shall have all 
in readiness, and shall be glad to see them, 


Mr. Waterton hints that this may probably be his 
last work. We hope not. We hope to meet with 
him again and again, delighting and instructing, by 
his rare intelligence, his kindly-active sympathies. 
‘We cannot have too many such books as these Essays. 





Mary Scuweipier, THE AMBER WITCH. 
Murray. 


Turs story professes to be “the most interesting trial 
for witchcraft ever known, printed from an imperfect 
manuscript, by her father, Abraham Schweidler, the 
pastor of Coserow, in the Island of Usedom.”’ Itis, in 
truth, an original work, by Dr. Meinhold (excellently 
translated from the German by Lady Duff Gordon). 
We have read no such work since Robinson Crusoe. 
It is, in every respect, a kindred composition with 
that immortal story. There is the same carefulness 
of detail—the same dwelling upon the most minute 
circumstance of daily life—that gives such wondrous 
reality to the fictions of Defoe. The picture of Mary 
Schweidler, who is accused of witchcraft—(she has 
found a vein of amber by which herself and father 
become suddenly enriched)—is one of those creations 
that take ‘“‘at once and for ever” the public mind. She 
is a creature of the most transcendant moral beauty. 
Nothing can be more touching, more profoundly 
pathetic, yet elevating withal, than the calm heroism 
with which she prepares for martyrdom to supersti- 
tion. Again, what a beautiful creation is her father 
—the simple-hearted, pious pastor! The work being 
happily published at a price which brings it within 
the possession of the great mass of readers, we shall 
not indulge in extract ; but most earnestly counsel a 
perusal of the book itself, assured that by doing so 
we are preparing for the reader a feast of daintiest 
delight. 


Joun Manezsty, THE Liverroot Mercnant. By 
THE LATE WiLuiaM Macinn, LL.D. Mortimer. 


Tuts novel may afford a new regret that MaGinn 
(with all his various genius—his profound scholar- 
ship—his apt and flourishing wit) expended so much 
of his rare qualities in subjects of ephemeral interest, 
when he might have built for himself, in separate 
considered works, a high reputation as a writer of 
fiction. With all the defects inevitable from the 
circumstance of the work wanting the last finish of 
the author, Jokn Manesty is a novel of no mean 
order of merit. Its interest is well sustained, and 
quietly and naturally worked out. The story pro- 
gresses in good order, and the character of Manesty 
is unfolded with the hand of a master. The book 
contains many scenes of capital description and of 
high interest. That in which a noble cockfighter 
has “his birds” brought into his bed-room, and 
from his dying bed watches the combatants until 
victory is decided, is wrought with considerable 
power, and coloured to the life. 





Gazette or Vartety. Vol. I. Cleave. 
Tue steady improvement of the popular mind is 
nowhere more strongly exemplified than in the style 
and matter of the multitudinous cheap weekly publi- 
cations. It is but a few years ago that the efforts of 
this immense body of purveyors to the then growing 
appetite for literature, appeared to be to feed the 
most morbid tastes, to pander to the most debasing 
passions. A brighter gleam, however, stole through 
the dank atmosphere ; men—ennobled by their minds 
—of original ideas, and philanthropic dispositions, 
saw the importance of this channel of public instruc- 
tion, and they thought it not beneath their endeavours 
to turn it to a wholesome, a moral, and intellectual 
power; to seize upon itat its spring, to enlarge it 
in its progress, and lead it to a noble and expansive 
grandeur, beneficial to virtue, honourable to man. 
‘We lament that there still exist some of the fetid, 
the corrupt; but, glad are we to hail such works 
as the one now under our eye—ranking amongst the 
first of our cheap weekly literature, embodying 
considerable talent, and the evident motive being to 
produce a high moral character in the rising genera- 
tions ; to befit them to participate in the great and 
important changes wiih are inevitable in the onward 
progress of our country. We avoid all invidious 
comparisons, but must say that a work more fitting 
to occupy a leisure hour, to amuse a family circle, 
and to instil all that we admire into youth, is scarcely 
to be found in the whole range of cheap publica- 
tions. We have been especially pleased with the 
contributions of Mrs. Caroline White, to this, we 
trust, flourishing periodical. 


UN YTED jing 





RAMBLES ROUND LONDON. 
A VISIT TO THE MODEL PRISON AT PENTONVILLE. 


BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In walking from Highgate to London by one of the 
rural lanes I had so often frequented a few years ago 
to enjoy the profusion of wild roses and sweetbriar, 
I was much surprised to find all my beautiful hedges 
destroyed, and in their place a multitudinous col- 
lection of streets, squares, crescents, and public 
buildings—the whole district mapped out into 
parallelograms, and rapidly forming into an immense 
town. Houses inhabited almost before they are 
finished—rents so high as to show that the number 
of new habitations is by no means equal to the 
demand—every appearance, indeed, that, in a short 
time, this suburb alone -will give an addition of a 
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hundred thousand inhabitants to our already gigantic 
metropolis; the little tea-gardens and superficial 
cottages are giving place to substantial dwellings, 
while the kind of taste displayed in the construction 
of even the villas and mansions which are growing 
up on all sides, tells in plain terms the class of 
persons, who, from the prosperous state of trade 
and manufactures are wealthy enough to possess 
country houses. 

Among these, on the most elevated spot of ground 
between London and Highgate, and not far from the 
celebrated Copenhagen Tavern, stand two very im- 
posing masses of architecture, remarkable for their 

Y¥ 
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position as well as their size. One is the Caledo- 
nian Asylum, containing a hundred boys, orphans 
of Scotchmen, or children of destitute persons of 
that nation, in London and its environs, who are not 
entitled to parochial relief; the building has just 
been doubled in size, and when complete will contain 
an equal number of girls. I looked over the details 
of the institution, which seems to be admirably 
managed, and I do not think that any equally nume- 
rous collection in any country can show a larger 
proportion of healthy, vigorous, and handsome child- 
ren. The weather was excessively warm, and I could 
not but envy the little, kilted vagabonds the comfort 
of naked knees. It was remarkable as an evidence 
of race, and of the long time before the physical 
characteristics wear out, even with all the rapidity 
of intercourse and extensive intermixture of the pre- 
sent day, that, with scarcely an exception, the type was 
the original Saxon yellow hair and fair complexion. 
I know not where one could see a set of happier 
faces, or countenances more open and ingenuous. 

I pass on, however, to a subject of deeper interest, 
forming as striking a contrast to the foregoing, as 
can be found in the whole compass of society—the 
Model Prison for Felons! What a strange and 
painful transition—from countenances radiant with 
health and happiness, as yet unmarked by vice or 

assion, to the coarse and hardened features of 

abitual soul-destroying wickedness; a thin brick- 
wall divides the moral antipodes ; yet these wretched 
beings of the Felon Prison came from the hands of 
the Creator with the same feelings, the same propen- 
sities, the same power of adaptation to the circum- 
stances which should surround them—the same 
capacity for vice or virtue—the intellectual organs 
formed exactly on the same model, as the innocent 
children of the Asylum, who have been brought up 
with every good motive encouraged, and every bad 
one eee: till the practice of virtue is become 
easy and habitual. 

Having a ticket of admission from the Hote 
Office, I resolved to make use of it, and it being for- 
tansy the period of the physicinu’s visit, he was 
so kind as to conduct me over the prison, and explain 
to me the details of the treatment. 

A drive, parallel to the road, leads up by a slope 
at both olla to a very imposing gateway, or tather 
portico, admitting carriages ; an immense pottcullia 
fills up the arch opposite to the door of entrance, 
while at the upper patt of the arches whicli admit 
the roadway, there is a portiott of & similar defence, 
These portcullises are, however, only of wood, and 
immoveable, but, though useless for the purpose 
their appearance would indicate, they form a very 
appropriate and characteristic ornament, and have a 
good architectural effect. 

On entering the court-yard of the prison, and 
passing up a dozen steps and through another door, 
one is struck with the absence of all those gloom 
and massive projections and heavy ornaments whic! 
seem intended in other places of confinement to 
announce to the prisoner— 


“ Lasctate ogni speranza, voi chi entrate.” 


There is nothing sombre and soul-depressing in 
the general aspect of the prison. Four vast corri- 
dors, stretching out like the sticks of a fan, well- 
lighted and exquisitely clean, present to the eye an 


image, certainly of perfect security, but at the same 
time one may also say of comfort ; three rows of 
lleries give access to upwards of five hundred 
oors leading to what are called cells, but which are 
really comfortable rooms, each containing eight hun- 
dred cubic feet of s; Spiral staircases of iron 


run from one range of cells to the other, and although 
there is an entire absence of ornament, the whole 
has a light and elegant appearance, and the ven- 
tilation is so perfect that the feeling is that of the 
open air. 





On entering an unoccupied cell, the inmate being 
at work in a distant {part of the prison, I was sur- 
dt at the number of its accommodations. A 

atnthock hutig up at the side, with hair-mattress, 
pice. two shects, two blankets, and a rug; a wash- 
and-stand and bason, fixed; two cocks for the 
supply of water, of which each prisoner is allowed 
six gallons daily; a table, stool, pint mug, plate, 
knife, spoon, soap, towel, and duster ; there is also 
a large carpenter's bench at the side; a gas-light 
burning till nine o'clock ; school-books and slate, 
Bible, prayer-book, hymn-book ; one religious book, 
and one secular. I noticed the Penny Magazine, 
Saturday Magazine, and Chambers’ Journal. The 
ventilation is entirely artificial, and is most perfect. 
The air enters over the door through a perforated 
plate, and passes out on a level with the floor under 
the window, into a flue connected with a central 
chimney, where a fire secures a constant current. 
What I have enumerated is the furniture of every 
cell, with only the variation of loom, or table for the 


carpenter's work-bench, according to the kind of 
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trade the prisoner is acquiring—tailor, weaver, mat, 
or rug maker, &c. 

As, when the prisoner is locked into his cell, it is 
just possible that he might be seized with illness, 
suddenly, and require immediate assistance, it was 
necessary to provide some means of giving a signal 
to the attendants—although the constant inspection, 
the regularity of food and exercise, and the extreme 
vigilance of the medical officers make such an event 
barely possible ; but in ease of accident, the prisoner 
turns a handle which immediately strikes the cen- 
tral bell of the gallery, and at the same moment, and 
by the same act, there starts out from the side of the 
door of his cell the iron plate with his number, which 
lay flat against the wall, so that the officer at the 

int where all these galleries meet sees instantly in 
which cell his aid is required. The invention is per- 
fect. | When he has attended to the call he pushes 
back the iron plate again flat into its place. The 
only use, however, to which this very ingenious con- 
trivance has yet been put, is to signify to the teacher- 
officers that the inmate of the cell requires more 
cloth, thread, or whatever be the nature of his occu- 
pation, or, that he wishes for instruction in some 
difficulty. It is scarcely possible that the signal 
should ever be wanted for sudden sickness, because 
the whole of the inmates are miraculously healthy, 
and are subjected to none of those causes which are 
liable to interfere with the tranquil performance of 
all the bodily functions. 

I was next conducted to the kitchen, where every- 
thing is codked by steam, and on a plan of such 
admirable compactness and convenience that it is 
worthy of comparison with many of the extraordi- 
nary pieces of mechanical ingenuity which are seen 
in our great manufactories. Dinner was preparing 
for between five and six hundred persons, with no more 
appearance of bustle or confusion, indeed not so 
much as in the ordinary kitchen of an inn. The 
meat and potatoes and bread were weighed separately, 
placed in separate cans, and arranged in shallow 
trays, one above another, in a kind of deep cradle, 
ready for drawing up through the floor to the gal 
leries above. The soup I tasted, and regretted that 
decorum would not allow me to finish my basonful. 
Having waited till the arrangement of the dinner was 
nearly completed, we again ascended the stairs to 
see the men who had been out in the exercising 
grounds, or-occupied in the different works of the 

rison, pass to their respective cells for their repast. 
te was a curious sight, the streams of human beings, 





all dressed alike, with the vizors 


\ 


of their caps down 
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over their faces, as represented in the first engraving, 
so as to be utterly irrecognizable by strangers, or by 
each other, marching regularly, steadily, and in per- 
fect silence, with a space of twelve or fourteen feet 
between each of them, so as to make any communi- 
cation impossible. Each passed into his cell, and 
the echoes of the gallery announced the closing of 
every door in succession. 

While this was going on, up rose slowly through 
the floor, sliding on the bright upright bars which 
reached to the ceiling, the immense series of loaded 
trays; as they stopped at each floor in succession, the 
attendants took out the cases of trays, and placed 
them on a sort of waggon reaching from one galle: 
to its opronie side, and moving on wheels along the 
edge of the iron railing, which thus forms a sort of 
railway. An attendant at each end of this travelling 
apparatus, pushes it on till opposite the doors of two 
cells, when he, with wonderful rapidity, unlocks a 
little pote in the upper part of the door, which 
falls down outwards and forms a shelf on which he 
places the dinner; it is instantly seized by the 
prisoner, when the attendant pushes up the little 
shutter, locks it, and passes on to the next. In this 
mauner they proceed with a quiet regularity, activity, 
and precision, which would seem absolutely imprac- 
ticable to those who have not seen it in action, and 
thus upwards of five hundred individuals are served 
with their dinners in separate rooms, perfectly hot, 
in less than a quarter of an hour. It can be done, 
and has indeed been accomplished, in twelve minutes 
anda half. The evolutions of a brigade of soldiers 
on a field day are not a more admirable exemplifi- 
cation of the power of system and order. 

Let us now consider that the five hundred men 
here collected are in the prime of life, from the age 
of eighteen to thirty-five; that they are the most 
desperate, reckless, and abandoned of human beings, 
and that they have been sentenced to long periods of 
transportation as a punishment for serious crimes ; 
that they come into the prison generally utterly 
ignorant, and without even the rudiments of educa- 
tion, diseased in mind and body from the effects of 
long-continued vice and debauchery, and that they 
are placed in this correctional prison not merely as a 
punishment, but as a means of reformation; to im- 

ress them with the value of character, to eradicate 
boa habits, to implant virtuous feelings, to be taught 
a mechanical employment, and habits of activity, 
industry, and gelraepondence and to fit them for 
useful colonists; the sudden revulsion, the silence, 
the negation of intercourse with their fellow crea- 
tures, the compulsory reflection, and > feeling 
Y 
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either of suppressed revenge or of remorse, which 
must occupy the minds of men so placed ; that the 
brains of these individuals have been utterly uncul- 
tivated in their higher parts, and that the sole develop- 
ment of intellect has been in the animal wisdom 
called cunning, and rendered subservient to the merest 
animal appetites and instincts. Let us consider these 
things, and then say if we might not reasonably 
expect some instances of suicide, and some of idiocy 
and insanity. Did they occur in the proportion of 
one in fifty it would form no valid objection to the 
system, if the forty-nine were manifestly bettered 
by the discipline ; for, with intellectual organs so 
perversely educated, it could hardly be expected 
that even a large proportion should be capable of real 
mental reform. 

Well !—No case of suicide has occurred ! although 
such was confidently expected; and in eighteen 
months there have been three cases of insanity, two 
of which had the character of imbecility, and which 
I cannot but think were aggravated by the imperfect 
nutriment which was at first allowed. One of these 
three cases was evidently admitted improperly at first ; 
but if we allow all the three to have been produced 
by the severe educational discipline of the prison, it 
amounts to two per annum in five hundred ; not even 
the proportion to which the same individuals would 
have been lable in a state of freedom, with the habits 
of intemperance, debauchery, and irregularity peculiar 
to their class. Yet there are causes of mental imbe- 
cility peculiar to solitary confinement which cannot 
be discussed coram publico. That such an incredibly 
small number of sick should exist in this prison, and 
that so few should become imbecile under such dis- 
cipline, speaks highly for the judgment with which 
the general laws of the rison have been framed, and 
for the skill and attention of the accomplished and 
sagacious physician, Dr. Owen Rees. ow, before 
we enter on the moral discipline by which the grand 
and philanthropic objects of the prison arrangements 
are accomplished, let us take a glance at the physical 
means which are to enable the culprit to sustain the 
shock of a total disruption of all his habits and feel- 
ings. It is hardly necessary in the present day to 
argue the absolute necessity of competent food if the 
mind is to be kept in a state capable of instruction— 
still more if under the depressing influence of solitary 
confinement. 

The dinner which I saw distributed consisted of a 


pint of good soup—as good as is found at the table 
of a tradesman—five ounces of bread, one pound of 
potatoes, and four ounces of meat, weighed after being 


cooked and divested of bone, making it nearly equiva- 
lent to half a pound of undressed meat with the 
average quantity of bone—an allowance considered 
sufficient in the domestic economy of large families— 
an excellent dinner, and vastly better than can be 
enjoyed every day by the family of the labouring man. 
Breakfast consists of three-quarters of a pint of cocoa, 
made with three-quarters of an ounce of the solid 
flake, two ounces of milk (real milk) and six drachms 
of treacle—a very grateful beverage: with this he is 
allowed ten ounces of bread. His supper is a pint of 
grucl with six drachms of treacle, and five ounces of 
bread. As the soup contains a good deal of barley, 
it forms an important portion of the nourishment, 
which would be a very abundant allowance for a 
labouring man out of prison, and master of his own 
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time. There is no fermented fluid whatever allowed 
to the prisoners; their drink is perhaps the purest 
and best water to be found in the ‘world + it is drawn 
by an artesian well from a depth of three hundred 
and seventy feet, and is forced up to the top of the 
prison by pumps worked by the prisoners; from 
thence it is conducted by pipes into every cell. 

For this generous but unstimulating diet (for the 
quantity of food, at least) the prisoners are indebted 
to the sound judgment and humanity of the medical 
officer, Dr. Owen Rees. No man better knows that 
to keep the brain in a state fit to receive instruction, 
it must be well nourished, that when you call on the 
intellectual organ for the highest efforts of which it is 
capable (self restraint) you must supply it with 
wholesome and invigorating blood; that it is vain to 
expect attention tomoral instruction while the stomach 
is unsatisfied, and the fatness of insufficient nourish- 
ment renders the mind either listless or savage ; and 
that if the object is to be attained of real reformation, 
it must be by the exercise of a healthy brain. I 
give him great credit for his perseverance in obtain- 
ing the present improved diet, and even think that 
there would be an advantage in the addition of half a 
pound of potatoes to the dinner, and three ounces 
more of bread to the supper. That all will be done 
that an enlightened audptiect shall dictate, there is 
no doubt, so long as he is permitted to regulate the 
details which come strictly within his department. 
The depressing effects of confinement and the absence 
of social intercourse, would soon bring on mental 
imbecility, were not the food of a wholesome, palat- 
able, and nutritious description. _ The moral being is 
contained in the physical being as the kernel in 
its shell. + 3 

When the first diet was established, I fear the 
governors permitted themselves to be too much 
influenced by the ‘Fourth Estate of this Realm,” 
and that the babble about the injustice of allowing a 
criminal better food than could be obtained by an 
honest man in freedom, exercising a fair portion of 
industry—that this consideration did really lead to 
the adoption of a diet which would have produced a 
general imbecility, if not insanity. The present 
allowance amounts to twenty-eight ounces of meat, 
one hundred and forty ounces of bread, three and a 
half pints of soup, seven pounds of potatoes, &c., per 
week ; while that which was in use at the opening of 
the prison in December, 1842, was only twenty 
ounces of meat, one hundred and twenty ounces of 
bread, two and a half pints of soup, two and a half 
pounds of potatoes, &c., the only addition to this being 
four ounces of cheese. 

On this diet the prisoners in one month showed 
the following results on being weighed :—sixty-two 

er cent lost in weight, twenty-six per cent gained 
in weight, and twelve per cent neither gained nor 
lost ; so that the average loss on the whole number 
was two and three-quarter pounds. This, it is 
obvious, must have ultimately led to death by starva- 
tion of all who were of a size to require a larger 
quantity of food. Sixty-two per cent of this class 
losing weight at the rate of five pounds a month !— 
it was frightful. Death by starvation was not the 
punishment intended by the Legislature—neither is 
the discipline of the prison, strictly speaking, a portion 
of the punishment—all are to complete their sen- 
tence of transportation; but the object was to send 
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out to the Colonies not a set of imbecile and helpless 
beings, but vigorous and healthy men, capable of 
benefiting the Colonies as well as themselves. 

The present diet shows the following result :— 
sixteen per cent lost in weight, sixty per cent gained, 
and the remainder neither gained nor lost. The 
average gain and loss were respectively in the pro- 
portion of 184 to 158, so that it may be now consi- 
dered as exactly balanced. 

I may here remark on the immense value of these 
social statistics. I shall, by-and-by, have occasion 
to speak of the results of the moral, physical, and 
medical treatment on health. Ido not doubt that 
the vast body of information thus collected, as well 
as that from the Union Poor-houses, will ultimately 
lead to the most important results, and that the 
physical and moral existence of the race will, in 
another generation or two, be improved beyond the 
hopes of the sanguine. 

Let us now consider the moral discipline of the 
prison, and the distribution of labour. 

In every cell is the following notice in large 
type: 


“Prisoners admitted into the Pentonville Prison 
will have an opportunity of being taught a trade, and 
of receiving sound moral and religious instruction. 
They will be transported to a penal Colony in classes, 
as follows :— 

FIRST CLASS. 


Prisoners who shall, when sent Jrom this prison, be 
reported by the Governor and Chaplain to have 
behaved well. \ 


These, at the end of eighteen months, will be sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land, to receive a ticket of leave 
on landing, which, until forfeited by bad conduct, 
will in that country confer most of the advantages of 
freedom. Labour being in great demand, and wages, 
therefore, high, the prisoner's knowledge of a trade 
will enable him, with industry and continued good 
conduct, to secure a comfortable and respectable 
position in society. Prisoners who obtain tickets of 
leave may also, by industry and good conduct, 
acquire, in a short time, means sufficient to enable 
their families to follow them. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Prisoners who have not behaved well. 

These, also, at the end of eighteen months, will be 
transported to Van Diemen’s fand, where they will 
receive a probationary pass, which will secure to them 
only a limited portion of their earnings, will admit of 
their enjoying only a small portion of liberty, and will 
subject them to many restraints and privations. 

THIRD CLASS. 
Prisoners who have behaved ill. 

These will be transported to Tasman’s Peninsula, a 
Penal Colony, occupied only by convicts and a mili- 
tary guard, there to be employed on public works in 
probationary gangs, without wages, and deprived of 
liberty, and their families will not be permitted under 
any circumstances to follow them. 

Prisoners will see how much depends on their own 
conduct during their confinement in this prison. 
According to their behaviour and improvement here, 
will be their future condition in the Colony to which 
they will be sent.” , 
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Here are strong motives! Hope smiles on all, 
and cheers their solitary labours. But this influence 
is not the only one, although the strongest—the fear 
of punishment—the certainty of punishment, and the 
proximity of punishment, and not the severity of 
punishment—here is the great secret, patent enough, 
and long ago laid down by philosophers as the most 
influential on human conduct, but strangely neglected 
in our practical jurisprudence. 

We almost smile at the trifling nature of the crimes 
committed in the prison—the results, generally, of 
ungovernable habits, and yearnings after social inter- 
course. 

117 of the punishments were inflicted for commu- 
nications, or attempts at communication with other 
prisoners. 

32 for disobedience of orders, insubordination, and 
disrespectful conduct. 

20 for secreting, destroying, and damaging prison 
property. 

2 for theft. 

1 for clandestinely writing and sending letters by a 
servant of the prison. 

1 for attempting to bribe a warder to carry a 
message ; and 

15 for various petty offences, too trifling to be 
named. 

The severest punishment inflicted (and only on one 
prisoner during twelve months) was four days’ con- 
finement in a dark cell, and what is called punish- 
ment diet—that is, bread and water: others, three 
days, some two days of similar treatment; some in 
light cells ; some deprived of the privilege of employ- 
ment, and so on. 





Punished once, 107 
— _ twice, 21 
— thrice, 5 } these may be considered 
four times, 6 incorrigible. 


So that, except in the few cases of depravity from 
physical causes, or from long habits of vicious indul- 
gence, it may be considered that these minor punish- 
ments are perfectly effectual. 

Proximity and certainty ! and the slightest inflic- 
tion tells upon the mind. 

Now let us examine the discipline which produces 
the great results to which I have alluded. We will 


_ go regularly through the day. 


At half past five in the morning the first bell is 
rung as a signal of preparation for the warders to 
assemble and the prisoners to rise. 

At siz o'clock the warders unlock, and (in winter) 
light the gas, and deliver the prisoners their tools and 
utensils, which at the period of locking up on the 
preceding night had been withdrawn for security. 
At the same time two pump parties, each consisting 
of sixteen prisoners, marching in file, at intervals of 
five yards, are conducted to the pumps, where they 
remain an hour, one-fourth of the number always 
resting alternately, so that the entire body only works 
three-quarters of an hour. A sufficient number of 
prisoners are then turned out to clean the corridors ; 
these are distributed at intervals of ten yards, cleaning 
only one side of the corridors at a time, while the ward- 
ers are placed in the best positions for commanding a 
complete inspection, and preventing communication. 
The cleaning is completed in an hour. During the 
whole of that hour the bedding, which had been un- 
folded and shaken at rising, is left open and exposed 
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for the purpose of being aired. Between six and 
seven the prisoners not otherwise employed, clean and 
arrange their cells. 

At Seven the pump parties are withdrawn, and the 
warders and extra alee breakfast, which occupies 
half an hour; the principal warders meanwhile 
taking charge of the prison, and preparing their daily 
reports to the governor. The prisoners, who had 
been employed cleansing the corridors, now roll ham- 
mocks, arrange their cells, and wash. 

At half-past Seven the principal warders breakfast, 
and the warders serve breakfast to the prisoners, 
which is done in twelve minutes. 

At Eight o'clock pump parties again turn out, and, 
at the same time, various exercise parties, moving in 
single file, at intervals of fifteen feet (the officers 
being stationed along the line, to prevent communi- 
cation), proceed to their separate exercise yards, where 
they remain one hour. 

At five minutes past Eight the chapel-bell rings 
for divine service, and half the prisoners (two hun- 
dred and fifty, for example) are unlocked and con- 
ducted to the chapel—moving in single file, the offi- 
cers inspecting the movement, until they are seated 
and bolted in their separate stalls, where every one 
can be seen by, and see the clergyman, but no one pri- 
soner can see another. The prisoners remove their 
caps, and hang up their brass numbers so as to be 
seen by the inspecting officers, so that, if any dis- 
turbance or indecorum take place, there is no diffi- 
culty in deciding the individual who has occasioned 
it; this movement occupies six minutes and a half. 
Each chapel service, on week-days, occupies half an 
hour. The remainder of the prisoners—that is, those 
who are not at chapel, at exercise, or at the pumps, 
work in their cells, the regular trade-work commen- 
cing at eight o’clock. 

At a quarter before Nine the chapel service being 
over, the prisoners are signalled, in silence, from their 
stalls, by an ingenious contrivance. A large black 
board has two square holes in it ; behind which, are 
two discs, with letters and numbers—these, being 
turned, present to the eyes of all, for example, A, 5. 
The man, thus designated, rises, puts on his cap, 
draws the vizor over his face, puts on his ticket, opens 
his door and marches out, and so, in succession, each 
row. They pass on, in four streams, moving simul- 
taneously through the four passages leading from the 
chapel to their cells. This movement, from the ad- 
mirable order and system observed, occupies only six 
minutes and a half. The prisoners, at exercise in the 
open yards, are now withdrawn, and all are locked up. 
It is to be observed, that whenever the prisoners can 
see each other, the cap is drawn over the face so as 
entirely to prevent recognition, but when they are 
in the exercising yards, of which I shall presently 
give a description, the vizor is turned up, as they can 
be seen by no one but the officers. 

At Nine o'clock the principal warders, warders, 
and extra warders assemble on parade, for inspection, 
by the governor or deputy governor, and present their 
reports, in writing, relative to the occurrences of the 
preceding day, and the number of prisoners unlocked 
in the morning of the same day, &c. Immediately 
after parade fresh parties are placed at the pumps. 

At Ten about one-sixth part of the entire body of 
prisoners, that is to say, one-half of a school-class, 
are conducted to the chapel, for school instruction, 


Btructions. 
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where they remain in alternate stalls, till twelve 
o’clock ; the other half of the school-class, or another 
sixth portion of the entire body of prisoners receiving 
instruction from three assistant schoolmasters, who 
visit them for that purpose, from cell to cell. At 
this time other pump and exercise parties are sept 
out. 

At Eleven pump and exercise parties are with- 
drawn, and fresh ones sent out. 

At Twelve the prisoners at school are withdrawn, 
and the principal warders dine, first surrendering to 
their senior warders the charge of their respective 
divisions. A portion of the prisoners now exercise, 
while the others, who attended the school, with those 
who received instruction in their cells, at their own 
option, either work, or read and write, in their cells, 
until the hour of dinner. 

At One the dinners of the prisoners are distributed, 
which is generally completed in fourteen minutes. 
The warders and extra warders immediately after- 
wards dine, and the principal warders, meanwhile, 
take charge of the prison, and (all the prisoners being 
now in their cells) the governor and deputy-governor 
make their daily inspection, taking notes of com- 
pei and requisitions, if any. Each is accompanied 

y @ principal warder, who unlocks, and afterwards 
proves (examines) the doors, and receives his in- 
After they have dined, the prisoners are 
at liberty to read or write till two o’clock. 

At Two the warders and extra warders return from 
dinner ; the pump and exercise parties turn out— 
one-half of the school class for the day is conducted 
to the school, and the other half visited in their cells, 
as in the morning; while the remainder of the pri- 
soners are employed at their respective trades. 

At Three the exercise and pump parties are with- 
drawn, and others sent out. 

At Four the exercise and pump parties are with- 
drawn, and also those who are in school. 

At half-past Four the bell again rings for divine 
service, and the prisoners who were absent in the 
morning, now attend service, returning to their cells 
at a quarter-past five. 

At half-past Five the suppers are distributed, which 
occupies twelve minutes. The warders visit the pri- 
soners, see that they are supplied with sufficient work 
for the evening, count them, and ascertain that the 
cells are in proper order, while the principal warders 
visit and inspect the external parts of their divisions— 
the exercising yards, the pump-houses, the boun: 
wall, and other parts of the prison, to see that 
without is secure. 

At five minutes before Six the signal is given for 
the principal warders and trades-instructors going off 
duty, to assemble in the central hall. The officers 
remaining for night duty then receive all necessary 
directions. The principal warders going off are 
three, and the warders sixteen; one principal warder 
and four warders remaining. The principal warders 
going off deliver over to the principal warder remain- 
ing, a written statement of the number of prisoners 
in the respective divisions. All officers, trades-in- 
structors, and servants, quitting the prison, deliver up 
their keys to the principal warder remaining, who 
deposits them in the key box. Each warder remain- 
ing, takes charge of a division, for the evening, 
namely, from six o’clock till ten ; the principal warder 
remaining, superintending the whole, inspecting every 
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part of the interior, and locking all passage doors, 
doubly or singly, according to the schedule. 


At Eight the signal bell rings to cease work, and- 


sling hammocks. ‘The ensuing hour is occupied by 
prisoners in reading, writing, or otherwise, as they 

lease. The warders then unlock and withdraw 
all utensils, edge-tools, and other implements and ar- 
ticles directed to be removed, neatly arranging them 
outside the cell doors, which are then double-locked. 
This withdrawal and double-locking are accomplished 
in half an hour. Two of the warders then sup, 
the other two keeping watch in the divisions, till 
nine. 

At a quarter before Nine the signal bell rings for 
prisoners to retire to bed. 

At Nine the lights in the cells are extinguished, 
which is accomplished in six minutes. The two 
other warders sup, and the principal warder, and one 
of the warders, visit all parts of the prison where 
fires have been burned or lights have been used, to 
see that all is safe; the principal warder trying, and 
the warder following and proving, after him, all 
passage doors, locks, and outlets, secing that all Jad- 
ders are chained, all dangerous implements placed 
away, and that every portion of the prison is secure 
for the night. 

At Ten, the principal warder surrenders charge of 
the prison to the first warder for the night watch, de- 
livers the keys to the deputy-governar, reports ta him, 
or, in his absence, to the governor, the total number 
of prisoners locked up, and that all is right, or other- 
wise, and goes off duty, 

From Ten till Six on the following morning the 
four warders divide the watch equally, cach sarroling 
the interior of the prison, in turn, for two hours, an 
pulling the strings of the watch-clocks every quarter 
of an hour. 

At Midnight the first watch, immediately after 
being relieved, visits and examines the several oftices 
in the entrance corridor, to see that all fires and lights 
are extinguished, and that all is there safe. 

At half-past Five the fourth watch rings the sig- 
nal bell for warders to assemble, and prisoners to 
rise. 

The first thing that strikes one, in reading this ad- 
mirably contrived routine, is the impression that must 
be instantly made on the mind of every prisoner— 
that escape is absolutely impossible—and that he may 
as well at once give over the futile contrivance of 
means of evasion. This conviction, once firmly es- 
tablished, half the work is done. All the irritation, 
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all the disappointment at abortive hopes, all the 
rankling hatred of those who stand in the way of his 
freedom, is annihilated. He submits to his fate as 
men submit to earthquakes and inundations, and sets 
himself to making the best of his position; he sees 
hope in the distance, beckoning him to advance, and 
punishment close at his elbow, to deter him from 
passing to one side. The absence of fermented fluids, 
regular exercise, occupation, the consciousness of 
advance in knowledge, improved health ;—all these 
things give him a command of mental processes he 
knew not that he posseased. He sets himself to 
Comb out the tangled fibres of the brain; 

and he feels himself a new, @ renovated being. There 
is no one to applaud his daring; to be seized with 
envy at the regital of his exploits; no ane to be 
amused with his ribaldry ; no one to eympathise with 
his sorrow, and to encourage him wil e hope of 
“hetter lyck yext time.” His vanity, his vain-glory, 
his cupidity, his hatred, his pride {n a defiance of the 
power of society ; all these are qnnihilated for want 
of abjects and appartnnity, and he is naw in the fittest 
state to receive the only weet) eonviction—that he 
will gain more by good aonduct than had conduct ; he 
becomes susceptible af moral and religious impres- 
sions, and, in silence and solitude, he becomes a wiser 
anda better man ; and, unless jn the rare cases of cere- 
bral deformity, which absolutely make virtuong con- 
duct impossible, he is a reformed man. 

T cannot gonceive a discipline better calculated to 
attain its object; and, if it could be adapted, in many 
of the cases in the upper departments of life, where 
unlimited indulgence of depraved volitions produces 
equivocal insanity, many a man whose monstrous 
vices offend and disgust society, might be rendered 
solidly virtuous—many a desolate hearth might be 
made cheerful, and many a suicide prevented. I believe 
that the statistics of this prison will have an impor- 
tant influence on society. The whole contrivance of 
the building—the accommodations, the mechanical 
inventions to facilitate the discipline and comfort of 
the establishment—the moral and medical treatment 
—the selection of officers—thewonderful facility with 
which the mighty machine moves on. All these 
things scem to me the triumph of sagacity and hu- 
manity. I hope to return to the subject on a future 
occasion. 

On Sundays no work is performed, and there are 
three services, so as to allow each man to attend two 
on alternate Sabbaths, and one service on the other. 

“ Labitur et labetur.” 
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1 Love to roam along the western shore 

Of some high wood-clad hills at evening hour, 
And mark how well the tall pincs’ gentle swing 
Keeps motion with the slowly heaving sea, 
Making a double descant—one with gush 

Of dying waves upon the pebbly strand, 

The other far up with its leafy cage 

Rocking a thousand minstrel birds to rest, 

All wearied by their long day’s melody ! 

There’s music in these Nature’s murmurs, though 


Scarcely a sound is heard !—As from a shell 
There breathes a silence audible,* e’en so 
The stillness of some twilight hours will fall 
Upon the ear and fill its sense with dream 

Of some reality when nothing moves, 

Or moves so gently that we may not think 
There lives or listens aught in Nature's round | 


* Milton uses “ darkness visible, ” and Dryden says “A horrid 
ptillness first invades the ear.” WwW 
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Fruitful is the theme for 
touching tale, or flowing verse; and full of 


A VILLAGE skETCH ! 


suggestive beauty is the scene. Pleasant 
is an English village in the bright spring 
mornings, when Nature wears her gala dress of 
delicate green, spangled with flowers of every 
hue, while the blossoming trees wave their 
tasselled branches in the balmy air. Merry is 
the scene when, as Summer advances, the odour 
of newly made hay gladdens the senses; and 
busy the time when Autumn’s golden wealth 
is stored, and when the song of “ Harvest 
Home ” rings joyously forth from many grateful 
lips. But at all seasons there are gossips un- 
disturbed by court news or town talk, whose 
tongues, nevertheless, wag on, finding food for 
endless comments on the thrice-told tales, in 
the little world to which they belong. There 
are politicians, too, gravely doubting questions 
long since settled by wiser, if not greyer, heads 
than their own, 

“* While news much older than their ale goes round.” 
And oh, be sure in every village there are 
groups of urchins, destined as the silent years 
change, kaleidoscope fashion, the fortunes of 
mankind—to climb, or fall, or keep on their 
even course. 

What multitudes of adventurers do our 
villages every year send forth to the marts of 
commerce and the arenas of talent! How many 


are crushed in the race of the onward march, 
of whom the world at large takes little or no 
account! Yet how often exemplified has been 
the old story of the penniless artisan, rich in 
the wealth of youth and industry, who vows to 
conquer fortune and build a princely house 
upon the spot whence first he views England’s 
mighty heart—her great metropolis. Alas! 
such vows are unrecorded except when fulfilled. 
What constant draughts are there on the village 
homes from London, and our towns and cities, to 
supply the many-limbed factories, and the mer- 
chants’ dark and dusty counting houses, where 
magical strokes of the pen seem to realise the 
gift of Midas. The bland and courteous shop- 
man, too, has sometimes been a village lad, 
exchanging now the fresh breezes of his native 
hills, for the close atmosphere of the crowd. 
The pale sempstress it is more than likely had 
once the roses of health visible through the 
sunburn of her rounded cheek, till the painting 
of hope, a love of change, or the spur of necessity, 
tempted her to quit her rural home. And as 
for household servants, surely nine out of every 
ten who minister to the wants and luxuries of 
London’s wealthy or busy denizens, have left 
some country hearth to “ go to service.” 

As for men servants, with the rarest of ex- 
ceptions, they are well paid, and not over- 
worked; but of the women, what thousands 
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are treated like machines, that require neither 
rest nor sleep! We are not talking of those 
upper servants among the wealthy and noble, 
whose duties are light, and relaxations frequent ; 
but of the great mass of hard-working domestics, 
who among the yet mightier mass of the middle 
classes, clean, and wait, and wash, and cook 
for eighteen hours out of the four-and-twenty. 
It is their’s to rise by candle-light on the bitter 
winter morning, that the fires may glow cheer- 
ingly throughout the house, and that the fra- 
grance of the coffee, and the hissing of the tea- 
urn may proclaim pleasantly to our senses that 
“breakfast is ready.” this is the maid- 
servant’s duty, and she does it contentedly ; 
but it might be as well if the “lady” some- 
times, in thought, changed places with her 
humble attendant; she would then, perhaps, 
more often repay her than she does with a kindly 
word or look. 

There must be a sort of apprenticeship to 
“service ” as well as to many other occupations 
not included in the “trades;” and varied are the 
scenes passed through from the period that the 
chubby red-armed country girl first tenders her 
time, her strength, her thoughts to her employer, 
till, with thinner form and paler cheek, the 
woman prematurely marked with age, becomes 
what, according to the advertisement phrase, is 
called a “thorough” servant. With what 
marvellous alacrity she moves about, and often 
she accomplishes what seems always expected, 
the doing from two to half a dozen things at 
once. And yet if she be anything short of “a 
treasure ” she fails to “ give satisfaction.” 
Honest, active, and industrious she may be— 
affectionate and attached she might be, if those 
in authority would let her love them ; and yet 
it is just possible her faults are unpardonable. 
Cooks are privileged to be ill-tempered, though 
why we never could discover ; bai it is con- 
sidered that all other domestics should be in 
this respect immaculate. No matter how much 
temper may have been “ tried,” or how much 
self-respect may have been injured, it is still 
high treason for the housemaid to mutter 
indignation at dirty boots on “ her” clean stairs, 
much less to think aloud that “it is a pity mis- 
tress don’t know her own mind.” 

To those who are accustomed to throw out 
their sympathies beyond the conventional 
boundaries of class, the hiring a servant, or 
more particularly witnessing in the house of 
another the séance which precedes it, is sug- 
gestive of various reflections. Let us suppose 
a lady has advertised for a servant. She has 
received a hundred answers—is quite overpow- 
ered with the variety of applicants from whom 
she is at liberty to choose ; but if she be that 
common character, a woman who, though accom- 
plished, even learned, is devoid of a still higher 
knowledge, and endowed with no wider humanity 
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than that which prompts to kindness to her 
own family, it probably never occurs to her that 
this multiplied variety of choice proceeds from 
as multiplied an amount of want. She does 
not think with anything like a sigh of a hun- 
dred active industrious women, anxious to serve 
her from morning till night, for the wages of 
food and lodging, and just enough money for 
clothing. She does not think that after all it 
is a sad hopeless life to toil on through youth, 
beckoning age to advance by these very means, 
with no possibility of making a provision 
inst it 


The scene is a handsome drawing-room, 
where, on a handsome couch, a handsome lady 
reclines. Enter young woman, who drops a 
modest curtsey near the door. 

“ Come near,” says the lady, pointing to a 
vacant part of the room, between herself and 
the window, “I cannot see you there.” 

Servant approaches, and the usual category 
of her numerous acquirements and qualifica- 
tions ensues. These ended, somewhat to the 
lady’s satisfaction, she proceeds, 

“ But I observe your shawl is fastened with 
a brooch, and you have bows under your bon- 
net ; these are things I cannot allow.” 

The girl colours slightly, and perhaps, in her 
heart of hearts does not quite like to re- 
linquish the becoming blue ribbons, and the - 
brooch of Mosaic gold, at the back of which 
rests a lock of her mother’s hair, but she says 
meekly, 

“Just as you please, Ma’am.” 

“T hope you have no followers. I do not 
permit any visitors,” continues the mistress. 

The girl says something about a sister whois 
also “ in place ;” but.on this subject the lady 
is peremptory. She gives a holiday once in 
two months; on which occasion, of course, the 
servant rises at four in the morning, to perform 
all her duties before leaving. The mistress 
does not inquire where she spends the day ; 
though if “ the sister” is also wholly prohibited 
from “followers,” it is doubtful if they manage to 
meet, even at these intervals. 

The last question the lady asks is usually 
about her character—honesty, sobriety, and: 
other of the virtues, being discussed, with those 
doubts and contingencies very necessary be- 
tween strangers; but, in a tone, and with a 
manner that only withering custom, which 


‘deadens all the sensibilities, prevents our seeing, 


in their true character of unfeeling indelicacy. 


I could almost wish that servants asked for 


a character—or, as it.would be called, a “refer- 
ence,” with their masters and mistresses, before 
entering a new situation, on which so much of 
their comfort, happiness, and respectability, de- 
pend. On this point, it seems to me, that 
strangers, be they rich or poor, employers or 
employed, should be equal. 
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That, while the world lasts, there must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, is surely 
certain ; but, by no means is it as surely proved 
that they need be treated with harshness and 
indignity ; their best natural feelings checked, 
and their innocent pleasures curtailed. Perhaps 
‘nothing is more conclusive that there is some- 
thing rotten in the present system of domestic 
servitude, among the middle classes, than the 
extreme rarity of good and attached servants. 
I must humbly own I have not much respect 
for “ good old times;”. on the contrary, it is 
self-evident that this is a much more. wise and 
humane generation than the last ; but, in justice 
it must be owned, that the old-fashioned ser- 
yants, affectionate and faithful, growing grey 
in the service of the family to whom they be- 
long, are beings we hear of, and read of, but 
seldom behold. There is no effect without a 
cause, if one could but mount to the fountain 
head. I have but thrown out a few hints, 
and what a digression are they from any- 
thing simple and rural, as beseem a Village 
Sketch ! 

Yet, the same scene, to different spectators, 
has many different aspects, and comes laden 
with many different associations. The pastoral 
poet raves about autumn tints and gorgeous 
sunsets, the song of the lark, and the lowing of 
herds; the farmer, of what the land will pro- 
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“A ‘WANDERER. 


duce: the railway projector talks of cutting 
through fields, or destroying sylvan scenery, 
with an equal absence of remorse; but, above and. 
beyond allsuch dreams, fancy loves todwell on the 
little world of a country village, with its little 
great people—and, perchance, great little oncs, 
whose grandeur, yet hidden from the vulgar 
gaze, shall burst through the clouds of obscu- 
rity, where the adventurer’s village home is but 
a memory. Yet, the artist or author, with ge- 
nius recognised and acknowledged, may owe 
many an inspiration to the sweet recollec- 
tions of youth; the eager and energetic work- 
man, who rises by industry, to independence 
and wealth, may dream, after a weary day, of 
the murmuring rill that often, alone, broke the 
delicious silence of his cottage home, or of the 
neighbouring mill’s harsher and more fitful mu- 
sic. Even the poor, hard-worked maid of all- 
work, has some poetical memorial of “ home ;” 
perhaps a stunted wall flower, sent from her 
aged mother’s scrap of garden, doomed now to 
a cramping flower-pot and a dusty area. That 
mother, probably, who is saved from the work- 
house by the united exertions of her children 
out at service.” May they, in like manner, 
find a prop for their old age! They can hardly 
build one out of their petty savings; but Ict 
them trust in the God who doth not desert 
the well-doer ! 
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THE SEA-SERPENT CHASE. 


Tae morning was fine, the sky was clear, 
The wind was music to the ear ; 

The captain stood on the quarter-deck, 
When far to the windward he saw a speck ; 
It seemed to move—a head—a tail— 

‘And yet it looked not “like a whalé.” 
“Nearer it came, and what should it be 

But the great Sea-Serpent—none but he ; 
He came alongside—he hailed the ship— 
The captain gave him a civil tip, 

And said, “ Pray what does your snakeship here ? 
.“ You're rather too far at sea I fear.” 

* Captain, I’ll own that I’m out of place, 

. T have only come to challenge a race ; 

“ The fastest ship that ever was scen 

“ Can I outrun—I beat the Queen 

« Last fall and that Liverpool craft 

“« T always leave a long way aft ; 

« And I will bet you ten to one, 

« That I beat your ship in a six hours’ run.” 
“Done !”” said the Captain. The Serpent said “Done! 
«And now we will have a little fun, 

* But we'll haye no writing, for ‘done’ and ‘done’ 
Is pom between two gentlemen, 

“So I will start off, if you say when.” 
- The Captain then the signal gave, 

The Serpent parted the aay wave, 

Fire burned in his glaring eye, 

His grisly head he fitted high, 

Stately. uprose his sinewy tail, 

And brightly shone each glittering scale ; 


He jumped and frisked and lashed about, 

‘What a rumpus he kicked at setting out ; 

Away he swam—he almost flew— 

And soon was nearly hid to view, 

And nothing, save g little speck, 

Could just be seen from the forecastle deck. 
‘he steam was up—the paddles went round, 

‘And lightly our ship o’er each wave did bound ; 

But fully three hours passed away, _ 

And still the serpent kept:us at play, 

‘And then the Captain was heard to say, 

* I fear there wil be the deuce to pay, 


-“ Besides the New Yorkers will bother and bore us 


‘If that old devil should get there before us.” 


.The fourth hour came—he slackened his pace, 


The aspect of things wore a better face ; 
Fast we gained on the tired snake 

And soon overhauled the serpent’s wake. 
The fire waxed dim in that once bright eye 


"And that tail he so vainly had lifted high, 


Was fallen quite—and he seemed to burn 


“With rage as we gently dropped him astern ; 
‘And then, o’ercome with toil and heat, 


Captain,” said he—“ I’m fairly beat.”— 


- Well then, old fellow, down with your dust ”— 


* But Captain, do give us a little trust ’— 
‘Oh no, my good snake, ne’er do that I can 
“For I am a thorough hard currency man.” — 


Well then, if I must, I will Ry for this prank, 


‘So here is my cheque on the Newfoundland Bank.” 


THE MAN OF HIGH NOTIONS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Ir there be any vitality in the wit’s nice man, 
who is a person with nasty ideas, we have a 
companion for him in the Man of High Notions, 
who is a person of low performances. He 
spends the first half of his life in trying to act 
up to these high notions, and the other half in 
rearing them higher and higher still, so as to 
ensure to himself an excellent excuse for never 
more attempting in dceds to attain so sublime 
and increasing an altitude. 

We have known several men of very high 
notions ; known them at various stages of ex- 
istence, and in several orders of society; but 
they were alike at all hours and in all places. 
The man is a wonderfully variegated and ver- 
satile animal, individually ; but there is always 
astrong settled family likeness running through- 
out the tribe, and cach has his relative pecu- 
liarity ; although what is high to one might not 
seem so high to another. 

His character breaks out in everything he 
says and does. If a work of benevolence be 
on foot, and a guinea a piece be put down, the 
Man of High Notions may be known by an 
admirable promptitude in buttoning his pockets, 
and muttering something about sending a 
cheque on Coutts for fifty. You cannot get 
him to promise less. He insists on giving that— 
if anything. 2 

It is very true (there are drawbacks to every 
excellence) that this lofty aim not only over- 
shoots the mark sometimes, but wholly deters 
people of lower views from making any attempt 
to hit it. Thus the too much comes to nothing. 
There was an example of this disastrous ten- 
dency of the high notion to knock little people 
down last week, in our neighbourhood. A 
small matter, so often a momentous one, of 
mere shelter and sustenance, was required to 
be suddenly accomplished for a helpless widow 
and her pining child, whose story was a piteous 
one. There is a Man of High Notions in the 
district, and the tale moved him. The affair 
presented no difficulty : the good work was well 
nigh done, indeed, but he would take it up. 
He had some notions of his own, hesaid. He 
saw the project from a high point of view. 
He was for effecting something at once upon a 
grand scale. He drew the whole business into 
his hands, called people together (whose speeches 
seemed long to the famishing widow), nominated 
a committee, whose comfortable sittings might 
appear protracted to wanderers without a roof 
over their heads; and after great delay, pro- 
posed the erection of a row of alms-houses. 


Every hint about the shelter of a single room 
and the scarcity of daily bread was indignantly, 
scornfully rejected : it was pitiful—disgraceful. 
A handsome row of alms-houses !—he was for 
that! with flower-beds and a grotto behind, 
and a fountain in front. A Samaritan whom 
he knew, bred an architect, had given him a 
ground plan for nothing. He confessed that 
he had high notions on the subject, and would 
withdraw at once from the negociation, unless 
all agreed to erect a row of alms-houses in a 
salubrious situation for the sad widow and her 
fatherless infant. A little cottage would be 
shabby. 

Unluckily, as such edifices do not spring of 
themselves from the ground, the whole project 
fell to it: and the hungry and houselcss, laid 
low, had to thank the high notions of benevo- 
lence for the continuance of their desolate 
doom. 

The Man of High Notions never heard of 
such a thing as a joint and pudding. He would 
scorn to dine a root-munching hermit on fare 
less rich than turtle and venison ; and the result 
is, that he never asks you at all: or, if by chance 
you should succeed in eating a dinner of his in 
the Spring, it is only a prelude to his friendly 
application in July for thirty pounds to hand to 
his wine-merchant. He has high notions, you 
know, and can’t bear to let the man wait; 
besides, he wants more claret. ‘ 

At times, however, it suits the Man of High 
Notions to let them exhibit themselves through 
the medium of high bills. If you should be 
undeserving of the good opinion expressed in 
his flattering application, and mean-spirited 
enough to disappoint it, he has been known to 
send a further order to the wine-merchant with- 
out payment, and to put him off for six months, 
rather than subject you prematurely to the 
slightest inconvenience. But by the end of 
that further probationary period, he has com. 
monly found the fellow to be a mere mercenary 
tradesman, who wants his money; a creature 
who has few other objects in carrying on 
business than that of making what he can; 
who never seeks for custom but with a view to 
cash, and actually lures his fellow-beings to aid 
him in getting it in—a wretch with very low 
notions, in short, who wants to be paid. He is 
obliged to cut him: he must; and perhaps 
declines his visits by a quiet inoffensive removal 
to another part of the town. He is compelled 
at the beginning of the next year to get his 
Hock and Madeira from some other person, 
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whose cellars are not so well stocked perhaps. 
Nevertheless, he submits to this cruel injury 
rather than permit himself to be perseveringly 
dunned. He has such very high notions on 
that point. 

In the Summer, when the meek and lowly 
wife of the Man of High Notions suggests an 
inexpensive trip to Herne Bay (an humble 
excursion, but surely not discreditable), he looks 
upon her with the horror due to incipient 
assassination, murder in its early tender stage, 
putting razors and arsenic out only as feelers. 
The cold-blooded attempt to undermine his 
moral dignity, to betray him, through the 
delicate susceptibility of his affections, into irre- 
deemable vulgarity, and a five-shilling steamer, 
shocks his high notions, and so overcomes him 
that he is compelled to repair for the Summer 
to Constantinople, leaving his English incum- 
brances behind. His ideas upon these subjects 
are too elevated to admit of a compromise, and 
are not to be coarsely brought down to the level 
of family convenience. 

But his notions, if high, are reasonable : he 
will not vehemently insist on going to Con- 
stantinople, hook or crook, win or lose; it may 
be that he prefers a jolly lark in Paris, or a run 
Rhinewards, in which case he is back before 
Winter. All which pleasures would have been 
shabbily sacrificed on the altar of his low- 
minded wife’s abominable Herne-Bayism! How- 
ever, that mean-spirited little divinity atones 
for her offence next year by the constancy of 
her visits to him in the doleful lock-up house, 
and by her life-wasting exertions for his relief ; 
for he has some high notions on the score of 
being left alone, abandoned and forgotten, in a 
prison. He does not like it ; he never did, that’s 
more; and he can tell you what his ideas are 
upon the matter. 

It is about this time, most probably, that, by 
various pretexts, all exhibiting the exalted cha- 
racter of his notions, he sucks you, as it were, 
into his presence, for the purpose of proposing, 
in the most agreeable and good-humoured way 
imaginable, that you should just give him—the 
afternoon will do—a handful of sovereigns, and 
he will get his friend, Captain Snubbs, to give 
you a handful in return when he comes up from 
Chatham. 

As you may not immediately enter into this 
equitable arrangement, the Man of High 
Notions only troubles you to advance him five 
for the pressing purposes of the moment: and 
it is not until he hears that you can’t, that he 
discovers that two would do!—oh, capitally ! 
But as he still hears that you really cannot on 
the instant supply that small desideratum, the 
most elevated notion he possesses finds instant 
expression in the happy question, “ When can 
you?” He never likes to be completely baffled, 
and driven quiteintoa corner. He has uncom- 


mon high notions that way, which enable him 
to look down, like one inly amused and diverted 
at your futile attempts under his very eyes to 
keep your pocket buttoned. He smiles at your 
awkward efforts, but he thinks you have some 
very low ideas about small sums of money. 

The same reference to an innate loftiness of 
idea in himself always accompanies, and often 
sustains him through life. As he drops down 
the stream, and the tide runs very low—as he 
drinks his way from the creamy sparkles of 
society to its dregs; from the Clarendon to the 
gin-palace; then from the neat-swept sanded 
parlour to the reeking, stifling tap; from the 
shelter of the inside to the bench in the sun out 
of doors—he has still a reserved point, and 
cherishes some ideas, which he is perfectly con- 
vinced are of an elevating character, and give 
him dignity in your eyes. These are the ideas 
that save him from being disconcerted in any 
emergency, or under any humiliation. 

When his former crony, the Viscount, de- 
tected him at the door of the “ Jolly Sandboy,” 
with his face buried in the foam of a pot of 
porter, he only—stopping half-way in his 
draught—turned his frothy visage to that of his 
fastidious friend, on which incredulity and 
amazement were whimsically painted, saying— 

“Why, my dear fellow, you stare; but let 
me tell you, it’s the only way to drink it. 
Always take it as it comes, with the head on. 
It’s a mistake to go blowing that little tunnel 
in the froth at the side. Low people, who don’t 
understand half-and-half, do that; but it’s 
ignorance. I entertain a few immensely high 
notions on this point, and always did.” 

If the Man with High Notions writes a book, 
he uses very grand words, so that at the begin- 
ning you wonder how many syllables the end 
will run to. He chooses the longest in the 
language, you may be sure. He pities you if 
zou suppose that he picks out the finest words 

e can discover as substitutes for his ideas— 
they ‘are chosen as being suitable to lofty 
notions. 

The man of such notions instinctively rejects 
plain phrases ; nothing he so dislikes as short, 
close, simple words. When he is unintelligible, 
he deems himself enviably successful. He 
flatters himself that he has a few—yes, a few 
ideas, he must say, which, thank Heaven, it is 
not for every low reader to understand. He is 
of opinion that readers in general ought to have 
higher notions than they betray, considering 
what writers like himself have done for them. 
Yet he cherishes a philosophic distrust of the 
efficacy of education in counteracting moral 
evil; and thinks that, for the sake of saving 
appearances, the poor might have sham books 
manufactured for them; as Shenstone, when a 
little boy, had a piece of wood given to him, 
instead of the gilt-edged Bible, to take to bed 
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with him. But he has not fully developed, in 
relation to this principle, all the elevated ideas 
that stretch themselves in philanthropic laziness 
within his brain. 

Rosalind prettily says that her lover is as 
high as her heart ; whatever is favoured by the 
Man of Lofty Notions, must come up to the 
height of his mind. He has an insuperable 
aversion to everything ona small scale. He 
would eat no becf on Christmas-day, because 
the piece roasted only weighed sixteen pounds ; 
and in the evening he took to wondering why 
chestnuts, put between the bars, should be a bit 
less than cocoa-nuts, which he conccived to be 
decidedly of a more eligible size. He had some 
notions, he said, which were anything but small, 
touching a feature or two of natural history. 

The soul of a man, thus animated, is, of 
course, too large and lofty for the limits of one 
kingdom. It would be more exact to say, one 
world. The Man of High Notions is a great poli- 
tician; but his politics rather appertain to the af- 
fairs of the universe, than the affairs of the mere 
earth. He could speak, sometimes, as easily of 
globes, and worlds, and systems, as we, ordinary 
commentators, speak of Texas, Tahiti, or Tan- 
gic. A mere nation suggested to his high 
apprehension of things the same idea that a 
mere parish raises in the common mind. And 
as for things actually parochial, they were always 
a long way too insignificant for his care or in- 
terference. 

It is doubtful whether a man with really high 
notions would not Ict his dwelling be totally 
destroyed by fire, rather than have it said that 
the conflagration was extinguished by a parish- 
engine. How could a blaze, at Northumber- 
land House, be put out by the engine of St. 
Martin’s. 

The man, then, whom we are sketching, so 
far as he is a politician, takes little account of 
what happens at his own door. The parish-poor 
have their appointed guardians: and there are 
Police-constables (or should be) always on the 
watch for beggars—so that they cannot be on 
the look-out for thieves also, But he has akeen 
eye for Russia; his long ear stretches over the 
Atlantic; and for five-and-twenty years of the 
Present century, he dreamt nightly of Metter- 
nich. He has high notions that stretch upward, 
even to the great Mogul, and overlook, by miles, 
“their high Mightinesses, the Dutch.” 

Yet, what incongruities mect, even in the 
formation of perfect consistency. This same 
man, of elongated ideas, is sometimes so dimi- 
nutive that he can peep through a key-hole, or 
Pry into a letter, not six inches long; so essen- 
tially small in his conformation that he can in- 
sinuate himself into afriend’s confidence through 
the tiny hole wormed by a corkscrew. Nay, he 
has sometimes such an absorbing sense of the 
little, to the exclusion of the lofty, that the 
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pranks of a comet would have less enchantment 
for him than the interests involved in an over- 
charge of twopence in his laundress’s nine- 
months’ account. : 

The Manof High Notions is frequently famous 
at battling for the odd half-pence ; and push- 
ing into the theatre, forgetting to give the 
penny for the bill, thrust into his hand as he 
goes. He has some grand ideas about turn- 
pikes, and likes to drive spiritedly through, 
uttering an unintelligible exclamation, which 
he calls carrying matters with a high hand. 
He has large notions about small change. In 
short, he daily performs some of the shabbiest 
and most roguish things in the world—as a 
master-stroke of grand policy, and to set off his 
lofty actions, his little deeds are supposed to 
be the proofsandexhibitorsof his great thoughts. 
He cheats, only to be nobly honest. He swin- 
dles people of thousands of sixpences, that he 
may pay one-pound-ten, if he pleases. 

When he happens to have money out, he 
has also very high ideas of interest. His no- 
tions, on these occasions, are often truly tow- 
ering. But when, on the contrary, it is his 
hard destiny to pay back money he has bor- 
rowed, his high notions convince him that one 
per cent. is extortionate, and one-and-a-half is 
plunder and infamy. He takes discount from 
his shoe-black—if he ever pays him; enter. 
taining very high notions about all low func- 
tionaries—and who can go lower than the 
foot ? 

It is naturally to be supposed that the same 
philosopher, however born, has his own ideas 
about high birth. He, himself, may have come 
to light in a garret—a nativity we must all 
acknowledge, anything but low; and account- 
ing, perhaps, for his profound veneration for 
everything high-born. The first inquiry he 
makes, whenever he sces a man obtaining dis- 
tinction, is, “ Who was his grandfather?” If 
it should appear that the distinguished man 
never had one, he denies his merit, suspects him 
to be a scamp, and sneers at him as a nobody, 
He can never admit genius into the account, 
if there be no grandfather. What is all glory, 
he cries, if such an essential as a grandfather 
be wanting! A priori, the grandfather must be 
identified, or greatness there is none to be re- 
cognised, 

It seldom occurs to a person of high notions 
to ask what the man has done, is doing, or is 
likely to do—but where did his ancestors reside 
in 1503? He has no such maxim as, “Tell me 
who are his companions, and ’!I tell you who he 
is:” his rule rather runs, “Tell me all about 
his progenitors, and Ill tell you whether he is 
anybody.” He thinks it highly probable that 
the “individual in question,” as he loves to 
call him, may be of respectable character, 
and of a promising talent ; but he only wants 
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to look at his pedigree. He has peculiar ideas 
in that respect, and carries his researches back 
4 little farther then the Revolution: He has & 
snug notion of his own, that the idiotic and 
slavish descendant of Charlemagne, is a rather 
greater person than all the men put together, 
who have worked out their own greatness. 

The Man of High Notions sighs, and blushes 
vinegar-colour, when he reflects that so many 
immortal ornaments and defenders of the coun- 
try, raised on pinnacles of glory, only lower 
than the stars, have had such abominably low 
beginnings—no grandfathers, it gives a shock 
to all his lofty ideas at once. 

In the presence of the aristocracy, his notions 
become exalted in virtue of their very humility. 
His preferences are ever forthe most highly-born. 
About that, he apprehends, there never can be 
amistake. A Marquis is a greater man than a 
Baron, any day. So also is it, as a matter of 
course, with the dates of ancestry. The man 
of such notions a3 these, will always, of two 
barons—the fourteenth of one title, and the 
first of another—bestow the palm, and heap the 
homage on the former. Thirteen Barons, he ex- 
claims triumphantly, have preceded him in his 
family honours; he must be more noble, and 
more illustrious, far, than the man whose father 
was an attorney or a banker, and whose proge- 
nitors had neither house nor home when George 
the Second was alive. 

And yet, how palpable is the error, here com- 
mitted by the man of such very high notions. 
How manifestly he overlooks the fact, that the 
first Baron, who stands in contrast with the 
fourteenth, is the more illustrious ; for the sim- 
ple reason that he is the actual winner, and not 
the inheritor of the honour. The glory is with 
the modern whose own deeds have raised him, 
and not with the mere successor of those who 
have remained stationary so long: But the 
Man of High Notions is sure to snarl at new 
families, and to be facetious about mushroom 
peers. 

He makes amends, however, by his ready 
adulation when wanted, even in these quarters. 
With a lofty view he has a lowly neck, and 
he is delighted day and night to feel any 
aristocratic foot set upon it. N.B. No ob- 
jection to an iron heel—if a’ gouty toe, the 
better. 

The very clothes of the great, the very cut 
of them, are objects of a darling interest to the 
worshipper. e has high notions about an 
Earl’s waistcoat, and thinks there never were 
such pantaloons in this world as the Duke of 
Fitzlongshanks had on. Nor can he help telling 
you how the other Duke carried one glove in 
his hand, and howthe young Lord Rainbow wore 
crape upon his hat, probably because his father 
was just dead. He has furthermore some 
choice ideas on filial piety, with which he will 
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be apt to favour youif you are not on your 
guard, ending with his opinion that it must be 
extremely irksome for a lord to take the 
trouble to go into mourning every time any 
body dies. 

Of all possible abominations of a public 
nature, a plebeian Minister of State shocks 
most a man of his turn. He thinks that the 
Whigs, in his younger days, were perfectly 
right in not giving Burke a seat in the Cabinet. 
Those men had proper notions. But he never 
in his life experienced such a blow, as when 
Canning became Premier. That was an eleva- 
tion that overturned every principle on which 
dignity of station is maintained. He had 
borne much, but at this era he felt reduced to 
the necessity of quitting the country. He had 
the most exalted ideas, and accordingly went 
out to the Cape to settle, where he took a little 
public-house somewhere in the interior. He 
was satisfied that higher notions prevailed 
among the boors, and in such a land as this 
he would scorn to live an hour. 

This incident will appear the less surprising 
when it is remembered that the Man with High 
Notions, is the identical person, who, though a 
resident west-ender in London from boyhood 
to the age of forty, had never seen Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral; the reason assigued being 
“that it was too far east.” He has such gen- 
tlemanly ideas. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that he has 
the nicest sense of personal honour, and the 
clearest views of whatever is calculated to pre- 
serve it unsullied. But he docs not fire up all 
in an instant to avenge an injury done to it; 
he does not burst like a shell at every offence 
to his feelings. His notions are too high ; they 
rise superior to vulgar insults. He had a whip 
shook over him once, but he was above it. He 
has high notions about being shown down 
stairs; and observes pleasantly enough when 
referring to these misadventures, that he has 
a capital face for slamming a door in. 

But upon a certain occasion, after he had 
been cut in one direction, and all but cudgelled 
in another, he did suddenly take fire at a 
foolish remark, that he had sneaked off, “ with 
his tail between his legs.”’” He has a vast idea 
of the native dignity of man, the head of the 
animal creation, and this insinuation he could 
not brook. The Manof High Notionstherefore 
challenged his adversary either to prove the tail 
—to establish that appendage on a firm basis— 
or be convicted of falsehood. A duel was 
arranged, but the meeting was prevented, by 
his being an hour-and-a-half too late ; an acci- 
dent chargeable upon his chronometer, which 
was right to a second by the Horse Guards, 
(for he has a high notion of that clock), though 
wrong by all other authority. 

At another time, he meant to have called a 
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man out, but he only called a policeman, and 
then dropped proceedings just as the case was 
coming on; for he has a peculiar idea of 
magistrates, and a high notion or two about 
newspaper reports. 


But in a third affair he was more strenuous. © 


Having scrambled out of the sloppy district of 
a pump, beneath whose mouth he had been 
illegally deposited for a limited term, which to 
his ideas seemed an age—having succeeded in 
getting himself once more together—he walked 
to his lawyer, and got fifteen pounds damages 
for the outrage; with five superadded for an 
extra kick, received as he was in the act of 
picking up his legs and arms. 

- Now low persons were not wanting to declare 
that as a gentleman he could not touch the 
money so acquired; that he could not con- 
descend, with his lofty ideas, to pocket the 
wages of disgrace and turn his dignity to gain, 
What notions! They said that he must give 
it to the Parish-school, or the Society for the 
Conversion of Christians to Christianity. But 
his thoughts took a more exalted sweep. He 
resolved to expend it upon a silver salver, on 
which, in a touching inscription, he recorded all 
the pathetic and triumphant circumstances of 
the case, for the delight and pride of his 
children when he should be no more. Ah! his 
were high notions, truly ! 

‘ On some especial points of habit and con- 
duct, his ideas are as peculiarly elevated. We 
may suggest a few cxamples, by which the 
reader will easily recognise the man. 

He hates the Opera, but always goes. He 
can do as he pleases, yet he says he is bound. 
If you urge him not to go to-night, he stares 
in your face, and cries, “Why, my dear 
Sir, I must!” so that you begin to wonder 
whether it is the trombone or the violin that 
your friend secretly performs on. But he is 
right: he must go to the Opera: he has such 
high notions. 

A sum is set apart for the schoolmaster, and 
is just ready to be claimed, when out comes the 
announcement of the grand revel, the tourna- 
ment of dazzling attraction, at which every- 
body is to be present. If he had low notions, 
he could stop away. But what now is he to 
do? ‘The ticket, dress, aud journey, will 
swallow up the school-money, and more: but 
then, there is the grocer’s account ; immediate 
payment is not imperative, so that happily 
there is no tant of cash, and he is enabled 
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to give the most dashing effect to his 
ideas. 

He, with some pardonable difficulty, succeeds 
in | gieara you to lend him a book; and, 
with a promise to return it on the third day 
he carries off one volume of a work comprised 
in ten. He takes the most elevated view of 
the principle of lending and borrowing; and 
you would be sure to see your book brought 
back on the third day, but that on the second, 
he sends to borrow the remaining nine volumes} 
reflecting, perhaps, that a broken set is of no 
use to either party. Some of his notions, we 
must say, are rare and high—rather too high, 
like game a month old. 

Well, itis by these and fifty similat signs ye 
shall know him. Nothing that is truly great 
is great to him, because his own notiotis, being 
of an immeasurable altitude, cast it into dwarf- 
ishness: on the other hand, he can, by the 
natural elevation of his ideas, exalt the insigni- 
ficant at his will. He is a full-length specimen 
of the utter littleness of life; a sample, on a 
large scale, of the diminutiveness of man. 
You may hear him talk of giving & topper to 
old Pelion, or patting the skiey head of blue 
Olympus, so astonishingly high are his notions: 
but never will he be able to crow on the brow 
of an Ossa, until it becomes literally a wart. 
He sometimes insinuates that he is half-ashamed 
to be seen living in a little shabby planet, like 
the Earth, which is but as a ienihvats colony, 
or a dirty provincial town, in the eyes of other 
worlds. He is disgusted that he was not born 
in Jupiter. He is of opinion that mortals, after 
all, only inhabit what he calls the “ back-slums ”’ 
of the universe. 

The Man of High Notions always cherishes 
some grand ideas on the subject of a dignified 
death. Life, he contends, though a thing so 
tiny and meagre, may be made to look magni- 
ficent and gigantic, by the mere manner of 
quitting it. He is very angry with Napoleon 
for not dying at Waterloo. For himself, he 
should much like to get within a moderate leap 
of the Great Cataract, or to fling himself down 
the Tarpeian rock—or something of that. sort. 
Instead of such an 
ending, we shall hereafter be told—and haply 
the tale may set us laughing rather than weep- 
ing—how, one day to astonish the world, he 
went up with his high notions to the top of a 
molehil, precipitated himself from the summit, 
and perished. 
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SONNET. 


CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS. 


A CHURCHYARD is a solemn place, 
And solemn thoughts will rise, 
While gazing on the narrow space 
That holds such mysteries, 
As those that lie for ever hid 
Beneath the cool green sod and heavy coffin-lid. 


Not the fast changing of the clay! 
This is no mystery ! 
‘We all have seen how soon decay 
Can steal the hues of life away ; 
When man lies down to die, 
The glory of the flesh, we know, is o’er, 
And worms destroy the form that we behold no more. 


Looking upon the grave, in thought we trace 
The hidden things below, 
Corruption stealing o’er the upturned face, 
Staining the marble brow ; 
The dimness gathering in the golden hair, 
The horror and the gloom where all was once so fair. 


All know the body’s doom, 
But the immortal soul ! 
It doth not, mid this horror and this gloom, 
Find final goal. 
That flame, whose essence is of heavenly birth, 
Think not it shares with dust the common lot of earth! 


But whither doth it flee? 

Doth it from that sad parting strife, 
Summoned by God’s decree, 
At once spring upwards—bright and free— 


Into Eternal Life? 
Or sink for ever to that deeper grave, 
From whose undying pangs no second death shall save? 


Is there some midway land, 
Where souls that quit the clay, 
Linger—a dim and solemn band— 
til the judgment day; 
Waiting, in trembling hope or fear, 
For that dread trump to sound which all that live 
must hear? 


The poet’s dreamy lore 
Tells of pale midnight ghosts, 
Or throngs some visionary shore 
With the grave’s silent hosts ; 
Or fills the churchyard’s bound 
With flitting shades of those who, buried, lie around. 


Sad fancies !—wild and vain! 
Nor yet the Sage’s thought, 
iu loth such idle dreams disdain) 
the poor Pvet’s misty brain, 
Is more with truth in-wrought ; 
For whence we come, and whither we shall go, 
Alike the wise and weak have vainly sought to know. 


But—sure of our reward— 
Walking by Faith —secure— 
Let us believe His word, 
Which ever doth endure ; 
And He hath said, “Yet but a little space, 
Ye in my Father's house shall sce me face to face.” 


Anne Exiza Ponsonsy. 
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SONNET. 


AUTUMN. 


BY MRS. F. B. SCOTT. 


Mivp pensive portion of the fading year— 
When varying Nature draws a golden veil 
O’er the rich beauties of each hill and dale, 
From boisterous Winter, with instinctive fear 
(E’en as a mother guards her children dear) : 
Oh! how I love to list each long low wail 
Breathed from the tangled copse and woody vale, 
And watch the glories which with thee appear ! 


Cambridge. 


The setting sun, as loth to say “farewell,” 

Lingers near each loved spot, and, lingering, shows 
A smile of warmth to every mossy dell ! 

Oh! like thee, Autumn, may I meet repose, 
As tranquilly pure souls my soul impel 

To realms where Sorrow ne’er her shadow throws. 
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ONDON, after all, 







would be a dis- 
mal place without 
shops. Conceive 
our long lines of 
thoroughfares — 
our Oxford-streets, 
Regent-streets, and 
Strands, destitute 
| of this grand at- 


traction — their 
long lines of brick, 
lath and plaster— 
green doors and 
ee glass windows — 
Imagine the wonders of that grand comprehen- 
sive metropolitan museum—more curious far than 
the British Museum—our teeming magazines and 
shops, smitten down by a week-long Sunday—an 
everlasting series of shutters replacing those panes 
through which the curious may gaze upon every 
transportable product of nature and of art—of every 
clime and for every use—stretching out street after 
street and mile after mile, concentrating in this, our 
grand town of London, the riches of a world. Shops 
orm no inconsiderable part and parcel of the attrac- 
tions of London, and make up no contemptible share 
of its grandeur and power. heir windows are the 
eyes through which glare English speculation. It is 
the merely that the lace and shawl-loving dame 
erein feasts her fair eyes upon the delicacies of 
ae and the richness of Cashmere, or that the 
pushter-loving man—that is the wise man—may 
‘uxuriate by the hour—grinning through plate glass, 
at the fun “of caricature and lampoon ; or that the 
padent may pots over learned folios lying open be- 
fore him, and curse the transparent barrier which 
Prevents him from turning over that leaf and finishing 
the sentence which has struck him; or that divine 
works of art, delicate morsels of vertu, tempting 
Viands and costly garments, sparkling jewellery and 
exotic perfumes, may lie thick and three-fold exposed 
to aon tempting every appetite, exciting eve 
aie a this the London shops do, but they read a 
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deeper lesson still; they teach a more profound 
philosophy. 

They talk to us of our civilization ; they put usin 
mind of our refinement, by showing us our varied 
wants; of our luxury, by exhibiting the ingenious 
contrivances, the slow growth of ages, which minister 
to it; of our advance in science and art—and in the 
secondary science and art of applying that advance 
to the uses of’ social life. 

Here is a newsvender’s shop, concentrating 
intelligence from every part of the world, heaping 
together commercial and political lore for whoever 
wishes to study it; next door is a bookseller’s, a twin 


establishment, rich with literary treasure—the his- 
tory of our science, our arts, ourselves—the fruits of 
the tree of knowledge, plucked and garnered. Then 
see the chemist’s, telling of medical skill, of chemi- 
cal research, prating with an hundred tongues of the 
feats which mind has performed in extracting from 
rude, crude matter, withered from the tree, or dried 
from the mine, precious drugs to guard precious 
health. 

The draper’s and the hosier’s—commonplace though 
the names may sound—do they not preach whole 
sermons on the exhaustless task of our manufac- 
turing skill, upon the toils of the spinning-jenny 
and the wonders of the steam-engine. 

The furrier transports us in thought to savage 
countries, and savage people, and savage animals. 
Boas and muffs and tippets seem homely, domestic 
things, but the animal which first wore the furs, may 
have been chased amid the Rocky Mountains, or 
shot in the snows of Hudson’s Bay. 

But it would be endless to go through the cata- 
logue of the thoughts and associations which London 
shops may excite. They give you everything which 
man can supply you with—from a cradle to a coffin. 
There are shops for bridal dresses, and shops for 
mournings. There are shops for marble statues for 
pomp, and marble slabs for graves. There are all 
sorts and conditions of wares for all sorts and 
conditions of men. Do you wish to be a fox- 
hunter? Go purchase horses and accoutrements. 
Are you an invalid who can scarce breathe or stand ? 
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There are crutches to support you, and machines to 
temper our raw atmosphere ere it bites your lungs. 
Here are sweetmeats to make you sick, and there 
drugs to make you well. Now you have before you 
the finest and rarest, and almost next door the 
coarsest and commonest of stuffs. In a moment 
you may be dressed as a prince or a labourer. Here 
is the gross simmering food at which the hungry 
gazes with longing eyes; and there the French- 
dressed confection to tempt the languid organs of the 
worn-out ohpoery: Turn away your eyes from a 
glittering heap of burnished gold, to a brown mass 
of rusty iron. To one magazine nobles come to buy 
—to the other, thieves resort to sell. Round and 
round you, for miles and miles it is thus. The 
materials for luxury—the requirements of indigence 
—the fruits of science—research of industry, are 
heaped in endless profusion. A more really wonder- 
ful display than all the glittering gold and shining 
diamonds of our childhood’s Arabian tales! 

When people come up from the country to see 
London—dear open-mouthed provincials—they wan- 
der about, looking for what they call the ‘“ Lions.” 
They are continually running after some sight or 
other, and neglecting the great sight of allothe 
streets, the shops, the people which crowd them. 
Your true country sight-seer is sure to be seen run- 
ning breathless after a royal carriage, or standing 
awe-struck after the ‘ Industrious Fleas;” paying 
his shilling to see General Tom Thumb, or inquiring 
if he can gaze upon the Lord Mayor on equally 
reasonable terms. When will he learn the solemn 
truth that it is what he can see without running, and 
for nothing, in his daily walks—the streets—the 
thoroughfares—the endless industrial procession 
which throngs them—the vast piles of human struc- 
tures—the pouring, roaring crowd of human beings 
—when will he learn that this is what constitutes the 
true wonder of London—what has given it its world- 
wide renown. When will he, above all, learn—that 
though little towns may possess “ Lions,” London 
is all one immense “ Lion.” 

In shops, as in natural history, we have the genus 
as well as the species; the class as well as the indi- 
vidual. There is the quiet, unobtrusive, bashful shop, 
which hides itself in some city alley; a little dark 
hole, too dark one would think for the shadow of a 
customer ever to make it more so; but where, never- 
theless, a snug, quiet business—as snug and quiet as 
the shop—has been going on, it may be, for half 
a century, and where generation after generation 
of a snug, quiet, city family have been born and 
reared, and made money and died. Opposed to 
it, there is the flashy, advertising, puffing, west-end 
‘establishment ;” its proprietor would not dream 
of degrading it by the name of a shop, any more 
than he would his “assistants” by dubbing them 
*‘shopmen.” Situated in a bustling, glaring street, 
it strives to out-bustle and out-glare its neighbours. 
Notoriety is its grand aim and object. Cheapness is 
its main cry; rival establishments are fiercely de- 
nounced ; it is remarkable for never having any ‘‘con- 
nection withtheestablishment over the way ;” theplate- 
glass of its windows seems formed to stare defiance at 
rivals, and so it flares, and bustles, and puffs, and 
announces “alarming sacrifices,” and “ tremendous 
bargains,” until some fine morning its shutters remain 
closed; the spirited proprietor finds a sudden run 
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to Boulogne necessary for his health, and the 
proprietor of the ‘establishment over the way”’ is 
seen exultingly rubbing his hands over the Gazette. 
It is in the linen-drapery trade that this genus of 
rating shops most abound. There seems to be 
something in gown pieces and _pocket-handker- 
chiefs irresistibly driving those who deal in them 
to take the world by storm; at all events to at- 
tempt it; and if they fail, to die away from pub- 
lic notice, their last sigh evident to all those who read 
the records of our insolvent courts under the taking 
title ‘more extraordinary disclosures in the linen- 
drapery trade |” : 

A d number of the tricks of this redoubtable 
craft have heen lately shown up. The “ticketing 
system” is natoriaus—like Hecate’s shadows these 
tempting placards pinned upon tempting garments 
“show our eyes and grieve our hearts.” Betty is 
fascinated by a pretty neckerchief, the lying placard 
announces it to be only two shillings-and-sixpence, 
as the case may be. Hetty says, ‘ Oh, my goodness, 
how cheap!”” In she goes, unties her mone 
the corner of her handkerchief, and asks for the de- 
sired article of raiment. Alas, the price is not what 
she had anticipated. ‘The ticket has fallen on it, 
by chance, Ma’am ; we were just going to take it off 
when you came in.” Betty feela in her heart that 
this is a lie—no matter, the want has been excited— 
the lie succeeds, and the neckerchief ia purchased, 
perhaps for twice the money calculated upon. 

The system of ‘shaving the ladies hea been 
only recently brought to light. An ingenioug name 
in truth it is for an ingenious practice. 

Miss Snooks (Joquitur). ‘What may be the 
price of this shawl?” 

“Thirty shillings, Ma’am, and a remarkable arti- 
cle for the money.” 

There is no disputing the latter assertion. 

“Oh dear, that is too much, I could never think 
—make it twenty-eight.” 

“ Really, Ma’am—quite impossible—that is—posi- 
tively ee are too har oe us—to any one but you 
it would be impossible ; but well—shall we say the 
twenty-eight shillings?” 

The bargain is concluded—the money paid. The 
real price of the article is twenty shillings. Miss 
Snooks, who is firmly of opinion that, in bateing 
down the “young man,” from thirty shillings to 
twenty-eight, she was making a clear saving of two 
ae to the Snooksian purse, is taken in to the 
tune of eight shillings, one fourth of which goes to 
the ‘young man who was really so civil,” to be by 
him spent that evening in brandy-and-water and 
cigars, to his great personal comfort and edification. 

‘We must, by no means, however, include the great 
meme of linen-drapery shops in the categary of 
establishments such as we have been describing. Some 
of the best of our metropolitan shops belong to wholly 
another class, and it is impossible not to admire fre- 
quently the splendour, and sometimes the taste of their 

ittings up, both externally and internally, and often, 
too, the real cheapness at which their good and va- 
ried wares are sold. 

Of all shops, however, print-shops and carica- 
ture-shops jump most with our humour. We posi- 


tively do not know a more delicious sensation than 
the discovery that a total change in the attractions of 
a window of an establishment of this nature has 
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taken place—that all the old engravings and humo- 
rous sketches which we have become tired of admiring 
and laughing at—have been replaced by a new 
regime, with all the gloss and attraction of novelty. 
We stand before the renovated window in ecstacy, 
happy as an astronomer feasting his eyes upon a new 
comet, or a geologist upon hitherto-undiscovered 
strata, or an alderman feasting, not his eyes, but his 


stomach, upon a new combination of turtle and green’ 


fat. There we have a whole exhibition of art before 
us, ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe’’— 
works for theconnoisscur to revel in, for the humourist 
to laugh with, a pleasant display on view to the 
public, “free, gratis, and for nothing.” No, there 
we are wrong. It is not always to be seen for 
nothing. Round a print-shop is where pickpockets 
most do congregate. The rogues know their busi- 
ness—how a broad grin makes us forget our pockets 
—how a smart political hit, with every twitch of 
Lord Brougham’s nose, life-like from the pencil of 
H.B., distracts our attention from the vulgar consi- 
derations of pocket-handkerchiefs, or even of purses. 
And in this thers is an implied compliment to art— 
the attractions of an honest man’s pencil are made 
subservient to the nimbleness of a rascal’s fingers. 
Were the prime and original cause of every petty 
theft among the grinning or admiring throng round 
a print-shop window, charged as accessory, Heavens! 
what a Newgate Calendar of crime would blacken 
George Cruikshank; while Landseer would inevi- 
tably have been long ere this sketching kangaroos in 
a foreign land ! 

But, nevertheless, notwithstanding the solemn 
warning of police report or grand jury presentment, 
we will linger round the print-shop window. For 
the sake of art we brave the danger of a missing hand- 
kerchief or even an empty fob. Is not the old proverb 
of paying for peeping as notorious as the spires of 
Coventry ? 

Turn we from the print-shop to its neighbour’s 
the tobacconist’s, the depository of a weed become 
almost as necessary to the existence of half our 
population as plants, generally reckoned the opposite 
of weeds. 

In a census of the number of shops in London, 
the tobacconists’, would very probably bear away the 
bell. In the disposal of its goods, a shop of this 
kind adds “night to day, and Sunday to the week.” 
A native of one of the South Sea Islands, brought 
over here, declined a pinch of snuff upon the sensible 
plea of his nose not being hungry. The appetite of 
some people’s noses is, however, quite wonderful. 
They are the most greedy parts about them. Like 
the figure of the Highlander who guards the entrance 
to the favoured spot whence they buy their best 
rappee, they are continually box in hand. 

A peculiar feature of the tobacco shops is, that it 
has almost always a smart young lady—one or more— 
who presides behind the counter. We have not far 
to go for the reason. She is one of the regular 
attractions of the spot. Smoking and flirting go 
pleasantly together, and the “Gents” who hover 
round the counter deem both occupations very proper 
and becoming. But, indeed, we may lay it down as 
a general rule, and in this general rule is contained 
an important item in the “ Philosophy of Shops,” 
that in all establishments principally Teaneutel by 
ladies, young men are found the most efficient sellers, 
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and in those devoted to the disposal of articles of 
male consumption, smart young girls, who can laugh 
and chatter, and coax, are preferred hy the philoso- 
phic proprietors. Ninety-nine times in the hundred 
a yard of lace is sold by a man, and a bundle of 
cigars bya woman. We can answer for the influ- 
ence which a pretty girl exercises in drawing custom. 
Would it be profane to hint, that a dashing West-end 
dame, accustomed to all the little arts of coquetry, 
and skilled in all the phrases of that language le 
up of “soft nothings,” loves better to chat over the 
excellences of Brussels lace or Lyoris silk with a 
smart young man, dressed @ la Young England, than 
she would with one of her own sex, however pretty 
or soft-tongued that one might be? Ladies may 
protest as they like, but unfortunately facts are 
stubborn things. 

After mercers’ and linen-drapers’, confectioners’ and _ 

astry-cook-shops find great favour in the eyes of the 
ladies. True, in these snug retreats of pastry and ices, 
damsels are generally the dispensers of the creature 
comforts ; but this does not a bit invalidate our gene- 
ral rule. The proprietors probably think that their 
good things can recommend themselves to their fair 
customers ; that a puff can speak for itself, and that 
ices are too pleasant to require the insinuating ad- 
dress of a white-neckerchiefed, ringletted youth for 
their disposal. Pastry-cooks’ and confectioners’ are 
sorts of ladies’ taverns. There the girls get posi- 
tively dissipated upon ginger beer, and adventure upon 
most substantial-looking pies, without a shadow of 
hesitation. We have remarked that young ladies of 
a sentimental turn, who admire Lalla Rookh, and 
talk of that ‘Dear Childe Harold,’ and who, 
having heard that Byron disliked to see a woman 
eating, endeavour to bewitch their admirers into 
the half belief that they are delicate, ethereal, peri- 
like creatures themselves. We have observed that 
this species of young ladies affect pastry-cooks ex- 
ceedingly ; and after accidentally beholding one of 
them taking a light little refection there, we were quite 
able to sympathise with her timid but earnest refusal 
of “another slice of the goose” at dinner, and to 
pity the admiring look of Mr. Joseph Muff, her pro- 
fessed adorer, who evidently thought that Emma’s 
natural food consisted of odours of flowers and span- 
gles of dew! 

Among the characteristics of shops not to be for- 
gotten in their philosophy, two features have often 
struck us, as we gazed into the windows of a boot- 
maker’s, ora hair-dresser’s. The first, in the boot- 
maker’s, is a fine specimen of the “ puff by implica- 
tion.” Amid patent leather, and Morocco leather, 
and all sorts of leather, you observe conspicuously 
put forward the skeleton of a human foot. Now, this 
foot speaks, although it says nothing. It says, “See 
how science has been applied to boot-making—how 
the dissecting table aids the lapstone—what a con- 
nection there is between the scalpel and the awl.” 

Presently a portly old gentleman, who has had corns 
all his life, observes the speechless puff ; ‘ God bless 
me,” he thinks, “here's the place for me, boots evi- 
dently made here upon anatomical principles; intel- 
ligent fellow this boot-maker ; wonderful thing to 
see the researches of anatomists applied in this way ; 
no more corns or bunions for me, now, no fear of 
them in a boot made upon anatomical principles.” 
And so the old gentleman: buys an oy number 
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of pairs of boots. The skeleton foot has done it all. 
The old gentleman never thinks of looking whether 
the sample boots displayed just alongside the sample 
bones resemble each other much in general outline, 
or whether the bones of the foot could be put into 
one of the receptacles intended, not only for them, 
but for their flesh too, without very considerably de- 
ranging their economy and giving them a hearty 
squeeze. As we said, the scientific look of the 
fleshless foot is the talisman which works all the 
wonder. 

The boot-maker’s puff, however, is a modest one 
to the hair-dresser’s. 

Barbers have been, from time immemorial, puffers. 
Chattering is as essential a part of their art as shaving, 
and their scissors go not more glibly than their 
tongues. Barbers may, therefore, be expected, prima 
facie, to be smart, pushing fellows, in everything calcu- 
lated to obtain publicity and notoriety. The fact is, 
however, that they somehow or other generally con- 
fine the exercise of their talents to one particular line 
of puffery. Bears are their strong point; they seem 
pone of killing a bear as a Mohican of taking a 

p- 


‘Another fine bear just slaughtered!” The an- 
nouncement stares you in the face half a dozen times 
in any large street. Unhappy bears to furnish such 
precious grease! What must be the number, if all 
tales are true, which annually yield up their lives to 
make glossy the hair of ladies and gentlemen? Some- 
times the advertisement, i. e. the puff, sets forth that 
the bear has been “just” slaughtered ; occasionally, 
however, you hear that it met its fate ‘yester- 
day.” Return in three months to the shop, and you 
will find the self-same placard. 

“What!” you earn inwardly, “has this un- 
hallowed slaughter been defiling every ‘ yesterday’ 
since I passed here three months ago?” 

Hush! there are secrets in every trade. But 
taking the animal to be “just” killed, and—not to 
be too hard—allowing the ‘just’? to extend over the 
space of a week ; and supposing, moreover, that there 
are a hundred hair-dressers in London, or even say 
fifty who profess to kill their bear a week—like cap- 
tain Bobadil, his man a minute—what a fearful sum- 
total of bear murder are you presented with! Mul- 
tiply fifty by fifty-two, and you have two thousand 
six hundred. Alas, poor bruin! Where is the bear- 
market which supplies this tremendous demand ? 
Surely there must be some hidden Smithfield devoted 
to the sale, where the denizens of the wilds of Ame- 
rica and the snows of the Arctic Circle are exposed to 
buyers like the four-footed occupants of our meadows 
and clover-fields, and where purchasers, instead of 

rating familiarity with ‘south downs” and “ long 
orns,” talk learnedly of the girth or the points of 
“Grizzlies” and “ Polars!” 

The first symptom of the decline and fall of a 
fashionable district generally consists in the appear- 
ance of shops within its favoured precincts; the 
spirit of trade and traffic treading upon the kibes 
of that of exclusiveness and isolation. 

First, perhaps, a wine-merchant’s shop makes its 
appearance. Itis quiet and unassuming. No gaudy 
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sign-painting as yet disfigures the aristocratic guar- 
tier, but a few sample bottles of—according to Dick 
Swiveller— the Rosy,” appear in the windows, sur- 
mounting a wire-wove screen, and the words “ wine- 
merchant,” may be read engraved on the brass plate. 
Were “bill-discounter” ded, the announcement 
would probably be no less true, and much more per- 
fect. ine-merchant is a convenient designation ; 
like charity, it sometimes covers a multitude of sins. 
A good deal of the wine disposed of goes in part 
discount of bills, for bills and wine are both com- 
modities much in demand among fashionable folk. 
After the profanation of the ‘wine-merchant,” the 
street rapidly looses caste; the ice has been broken ; 
and fashionable tailors and bootmakers begin to make 
their appearance; things grow worse and worse; 
and the créme de la crime beat a retreat when a 
butcher’s shop appears at one end of the street, 
and a flaring public house at the other. The 
visits of common cabs begin to be more fre- 
quent, and carriages with two footmen behind, 
vanish. The street begins to be bustling and 
crowded. Omnibuses pass through it; the inhabi- 
tants, not engaged in trade, take to letting lodgings ; 
and the former silent, cold, haughty, aristocratic re- 
treat becomes alively, bustling, commercial highway. 

At all this the quondam inhabitants turn up their 
noses. Letthem. We are a commercial people, and 
we ought to glory in the fact. Our shops and our 
ships, our steam-engines and our spinning-jennies 
have made us what we are—they have made London 
what it is. They build every day far-spreading 
suburbs; they throw railways out over the land; 
they make desert places musical with life, and savage 
countries instinct with civilization. 

We have indulged in some raillery at the freaks and 
flings which our exuberant commercial spirit some- 
times manifests itself in, but that spirit itself and its 
legitimate results, we hail with pride and pleasure. 
It will civilise the world—and civilising a world is 
better than conquering one. Rome did the last, and 
her empire soon passed away. We are in the process 
of doing the first ; we trust not to the sword or lance; 
but to the balance and the pen. Ships and com- 
merce are better agents than ships of war; bills of 
lading than letters of marque. Napoleon called us 
with a sneer, “a nation of shopkeepers.” Better be 
that than a nation of warriors—otherwise cut-throats. 
It is more pleasant after all to live among the smoke 
of furnaces than to die amid that of cannon. 
But Napoleon said we were a nation of shop- 
keepers. Listen, La jeune France! listen, Mon- 
seigneur le Prince de Joinville, to a plain fact: 
Napoleon wished to beautify Paris. Good. It was 
a harmless—a praiseworthy ambition. He laid out 
during the time of his greatest glory, considerable 
sums in effecting this great object; but never did 
he—and we have every reason to believe that the 
calculation upon which we make the assertion is cor- 
rect—never did he in any one year, expend so much 
upon his fair city, as do our London tradesmen from 
their own private means every succeeding year, to 
decorate and fue their shops for the traffic and 
the pomp of the West-end season. 
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A SKETCH. 


BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE.; They 





From infancy a melancholy ooy— 

Sorrow was always mingled with his joy! 
Sullen he was not, though for ever, he | 
Would talk of mirth and light things heavily !— 
I ween he has been love-lorn—for he'd come 
And gaze whole ev’nings on a new made-tomb, 
Under the yew-tree in the churchyard’s nook, 
With for his company, a tiny book ; 

Which, deeply he would scan awhile, then turn 
And weep his cheek pale on the marble urn !— 
And yet, ‘till now distraught, he never told 

He loved the maiden, but was distant—cold— 
And passed her by with heedless strange neglec' 
Thinking his fair hope nought ‘till it was wreck'd ! 
For now he raves like sbip-lost mariner 

And from his shattered fancy calls on her. | 


I pon’? know how it is, but churchyards have 
never appeared to my thinking the gloomy and 
almost disgusting scenes that I have heard 
others assert them to be, though indeed not so 
much by positive, expressed opinion, as a tacit 
confession of the same belief through the means 
of sundry shrugs, cold creepings, and shudder- 
ings, which I have frequently observed at the 
bare mention of such places. To me they have 
always been amusing and instructive ;—totally 
devoid of gloom and of disgust, and full of food 
for heavenly contemplation as for earthly worms. 

In a late ramble through a romantic part of 
the country I perceived from the summit of 8 


hill I had just ascended one of these receptacles 
for the dead in a woody corner of the valley 
that lay between me and the opposite mountain. 
Its situation was solemn and secluded. The 
dark foliage of some ancient yew trees lent it a 
melancholy grandeur; and many a mouldering 
heap proclaimed it the dreamless bed of sleepers 
from life’s toil. A crumbling ruin too, whose 
base an inlet of the sea, the unquiet sea, was 
hourly lessening with its foamy battery, height- 
ened the picture, and gave the abode of Death 
a characteristic beauty in the tourist’s eye, 
while, to the moralist, its time-worn towers 
seemed skeleton symbols of the mortality of all 
sublunary things ! 

I directed my steps downwards to the grave- 
yard, determined to pass the remainder of the 
daylight, which might be an hour or so, in 
poring over the inscriptions on the tomb-stones. 
I was ever fond of this short and simple species 
of biography ; whether it was couched in un- 
couth rhymes spelt by th’ unletter’d muse, or 


‘stuffed with epithets borrowed from Greece and 


Rome :—whether writ mournfully by friend— 
mistress—widow—child—or graven in droll 
quaint terms by clownish ignorance in serious 
sorrow ! 

I soon reached the churchyard. As IT had 
not approached it by the road or path-way I 
was forced to clamber up the side of a dilapi- 
dated wall to obtain an entrance, It wasa 
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curious and solemn scene. At the further side 
of the ruin there was what appeared to be from 
where I stood a marble altar. I leaped inwards 
from the wall with the intention of regarding 
it minutely. As I alighted in the long grass 
that grew between the tombs a voice eagerly 
exclaimed in a wild and querulous tone: “Who 
are you?f—I know you not”—and then in a 
most melancholy kind of chant murmured the 
following rhapsody. 1 stood still and listened : 


“Hush ! hush! let none but the robin be near her, 
Twas he that sang her to sleep:; 

And even to me no music is dearer 
Than his—though it makes me weep! 

Come here, little robin, come here and see, 

From her ‘cold, cold’ grave she is smiling at me ! 
Sing for her, robin, and I will strew 
Many a little crumb for yeu, 

Or give me thy music, bird, and I 

Will flee on your wings through the deep blue sky 

And sing my sweet love in her early tomb, 

Gone like a flower in its break of bloom !” 


Tis a Maniac, said I within myself ;—alas ! 
and for love too! one that 


Fell from the happy quietness of mind, 

Abont a maiden that he lov’d, who died; 

He followed her to church, being full of tears, 
And, as her body went into the ground 

He fell stark mad. 


I will see him; and I walked towards the 
corner whence the voice had issued. 

He was an extremely interesting figure. 
Something unearthly was about his beautiful 
though somewhat haggard countenance. He 
could not have been more than twenty. His 
auburn hair curled low upon his shoulders, and 
in his hands were a little book and pencil, which 
he most sedulously employed. His whole 
appearance impressed me with that mingled 
pity and veneration which a disordered intellect 
always inspires. I approached nearer, but he 
heeded me not, with the exception of a slight 
raising of his eyes, which were immediately re- 
placed alternately on his book and a grave- 
stone that lay in a horizontal position at his 
feet. I stood for some moments contemplating 
him, when the interesting object of my thoughts 
again broke forth in atone of melancholy sweet- 
ness; 


“Wither, ye pleasant gardens, where she trod! 
White lilies droop, and blasted daisies wink, 
And weep in pearly dew! blind vesper, mourn; 
Hang thy cold tears on ev'ry grassy blade! 
Groan loud, ye woods, and tear your leafy hair! 
Let wind and hoary frost kill ev'ry flow’r, 
For She is gone, Riko made continual May.” 


As his voice faltered the last words, I gently 
leaned upon a tomb-stone to consider him more 
attentively, and same time to give his sorrow 
assurance that it should not be disturbed by 
my nearer approach, when he suddenly sprang 
up, and like a vision disappeared through an 
aperture in the ivied wall! I was vainly re- 
gretting my intrusion upon his grief and its 
sanctuary, as the ruin seemed, when he again 
appeared at a broken window near the top of a 
moss-grown tower, that in other days had pro- 
bably been the belfry, and gently calling unto 
me, said (whilst he threw me down his little 
book) “ Read it as I chant it—it is my song to 
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the moon—my prayer for my love that lies 
sleeping there—that is it you are looking at,” 
as he saw me fix my eyes on a particular page. 
I looked up. He was hid again, within the ivy. 
I turned to his little volume, and the voice of 
his melancholy from out the tower uttered as I 
perused the characters that follow : 
SONG TO THE MOON. 
Moon! pale moon! . 
All day my watch I’ve been keeping— 
Moon! slow moon! 


"Tis thy turn now where she’s sleeping, 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping! 


Moon! sweet moon! 
Oh! let thy sorrow be tender— 
Moon! kind moon! 
Noise at her bed would offend her ;— 
Let gentlest fairies attend her! 


Moon! dear moon! 
Guide nothing here to her pillow, 
Moon! true moon! 
Bave the tear-drops of the willow, 
Or the low sigh of the billow! 


Moon! bright moon! 
Let not a poison-leaf strew her= 
Moon! meek moon! 
If she awake as thou'lt view her, 
Whisper that I will come to her ! 


Moon! loved moon! 4 
Long ere thy mid-lamp {8 burning; 
Moon! fair moon! . 
Here to my sorrow returning __ 
T’ll free thy face from its mourning! 


Moon! hew moon! 

Then as the star-lights salute ye— 
Moon! hushed moon! 

ket thy lased silence be duty ; 
‘ell not the tule of her beauty! 


Moot! fond moon! 

To thy glance I'll reveal her— 
Moot! May-moon! 

So thou wilt truly conceal her, 
From ev'ry eye that weuld steal her! 


Moon! pale thoon! s 
All day my watch I’ve been keeping— 
Moon! slow moon! é 
*Tis thy turn now where she’s sleeping 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping! 


He was again beside me with the quickness 
of a spirit; and taking his little volume out of 
my hand said gently: “I must away now—the 
dews that I prayed for are falling—come, I will 
lead you by a sweet path-way to the village.” 
Then drawing back a dark mass of ivy that 
concealed a door-way in the wall, he darted 
forwards with such rapidity that I found it im- 
possible to follow him slesely even with my eyes; 
for in a moment or two I lost sight of him 
altogether! But as I had predetermined to 
persevere, I scrambled on; though with consi- 
derable interruption from the broken fragments 
of the ruin and the long grass, that rendered 
the footing difficult and uncertain!—The pas- 
sage at length terminated on the shore of an 
inlet of the sea, where, seated on a rock at a 
little distance, I perceived my singular guide 
waiting for my coming. He rose as I ap- 
proached ; and, familiarly taking my arm, for 
awhile, silently, led me by a winding track along 
the beach. 

It was now grey evening time.—The mellow- 
ing dews of twilight were softening away the 
ruggedness of the distant crags; the sea was 
tranquillising its rippling surface into a mirror 
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for the moon—the billows were asleep within 
their sandy beds; while over a woody island 
about two or three miles out in the bay, that 
floated like a cloud upon the peaceful water, 
pale Cynthia’s self, “like a bark of pearl, came 
on through the still blue ocean of heaven” !* 

“It is a sweet hour,” said my wildered com- 
panion in a tone of ecstatic abandonment, and 
then continued, sometimes murmuring to him- 
self in a voice scarcely audible—at others 
addressing me : 

“T love those beetles, and thesc evening flies 
that buzz their droning songs about my path- 
way—they seem to be happy—they ought to 
to be happy—why is their voice so sorrowful ? 
isn’t it sorrowful? See that bat—that fellow, 
Ithink, makes a mockery of woe; he haunts 
old ruins it is true, and comes never abroad 
but in the melancholy of the day—yet there 
isnone of the beauty of gricf about the levity 
of his fickle sailings up and down through 
the air; I like him not; if he comes near me, 
I will doff my hat to strike him. But hush! 
look ! see there ; She is coming—Sze heard my 
prayer :— 


Moon! pale moon! - 
All day my watch I've been keeping— 
Moon! slow moon! e 
‘Tis thy turn now, where she’s sleeping, 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping!” 


I had never before seen so much of a mind 
astray as even the little this scene afforded me. 
I was particularly struck with my new ac- 
quaintance, and had already conceived a lively 
interest in him and a curiosity that was neither 
impertinent nor common-place. The object of 
it was too noble, though a ruin, to inspire low- 
minded inquisitiveness or vulgar every-day com- 
miseration, for, 


As the stern grandeur of a gothic tow’r 

Awes not so deeply in its morning hour, 

As when the shades of time serenely fall 
n every broken arch and ivied wall, 


so did the gloom and decay of his intellect 
and reason impress my mind with more rever- 
ence and awe than I often feel for the perfec- 
tion of sanity. Madmen are never fools. We 
sauntered slowly along until we reached a little 
dwelling by the way side, luxuriantly clad with 
Jessamine, honey-suckle, and climbing roses. It 
was inclosed by a hedge of sweet bniar ; but a 
little swing-gate, left kindly ajar, seemed to wel- 
come a deviation from the traveller’s path. 
There was a simplicity and neatness about the 
rural spot that charmed me, and I was just stop- 
ping to exclaim something in its praise when 
my companion, with an air of greater composure 
than I had yet discovered, said, with an altered 
tone of voice too, ‘ 

_ “It is my mother’s cottage—let us go in; 
she will receive you kindly; the grass never 
grows on the pathway to her dwelling—the 

* Maturin; who, if Theocritus be right in calling | Poets 


peas povoaw (aves musarum) was @ nightingale—“I knew 
well” &c, 
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happy and the sorrowful, the old and the young, 
tread it down daily.” 

And then walking forward left me to follow 
him, while the little swing-gate closed with a 
contentedness that made me think it was happy 
to receive us; for its latch immediately locked 
its spring and scemed as if it would prevent 
further intrusion. 

A short path-way led us to a rustic porch, 
where, seated upon a low chair, was old Dame 
Wensley, Austin’s mother, engaged in her cus- 
tomary evening occupation, as I afterwards 
knew, of reading her prayer-book. She was a 
venerable figure, clad in black weeds, and a 
neatly starched muslin cap, that also indicated 
widowhood. 

She appeared to be about sixty. Pale and 
worn by misfortune even more than by years. 
Sorrow was the character of her face and form. 
She must have been handsome in her younger 
and happier days, nay—even beautiful. 

Psha! to find even the remains of loveliness 
in the decrepit anility of sixty !—yet it was 80; 
and when she raised her head, on perceiving 
us approach, her large black eye convinced me 
it had shot soul-beams of beauty and joy to 
many a heart in the fire of its early youth, 
though at present it was so mild and soft and 
melancholy. 

A slight confusion coloured her pale cheek as 
she perceived a stranger enter with-Austin ; but 
it passed away soon and left her face again 
blanch with its sorrow and its age. 

She rose to mect us, and whilst she was curt- 
sying a welcome in a more humble way than I 
thought even misfortune should have bowed her 
to, Austin said: 

“JT have brought a guest to our cottage, 
Mother, pray receive him kindly for my sake.” 

“My child,” said she in alow sweet voice, 
“where hast thou stayed so late?—But thy 
friend is welcome—walk in, I pray, Sir, and rest 
you in our cottage—though it is poor and 
homely, it is hospitable.” 

« And its tenants, my good lady,” said I com- 
passionately, “methinks have seen better days, 
—but I beg pardon” 

Dame Wensley’s eyes filled with tears—I 
stopped short—I had disturbed her slumbering 
sorrow ; but it was too late and would have been 
also too artificial to apologise, so I followed her 
silently into the cottage. 

We entered a neat little apartment, where a 
few articles of somewhat superior furniture 
showed that they had once decorated a less 
humble mansion. They were the remains of 
Parson Wensley’s vicarage finery ; and though 
distress subsequent to his death rendered part- 
ing with them almost necessary, still they were 
looked upon as so many kind mementos and 
perpetuations of the good man by his widow and 
her son, that they would have as soon thought 
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of disposing of his portrait that hung suspended 
from her neck in a locket set with his own 
hair, as his stuffed morocco-leather arm chair, 
his backgammon tables or chess board, his gold 
headed cane (which had a formal place assigned 
to it as a part of the furniture), or his grand- 
father’s old-fashioned clock with the initials of 


his name thus in old fashioned oaryy ») 
letters: (‘Austin Wensley,”’) SAY ey 
inlaid on the door panel. Ce 
Whether it was that time passed away more 
lightly and quickly at the period of its con- 
struction, the golden days of our forefathers, or 
that it had acquired the natural garrulity and 
anachronism incidental to old age, I know not ; 
but its noisy click, click, click, attracting my 
attention, I looked towards it, and perceived 
that the hour-hand pointed to twelve! For a 
moment thinking it right, I exclaimed : 

“1 beg a thousand pardons, my good lady, I 
did not know it was so late, or I had not made 
this intrusion.” 

The old lady iterated the last word silently, 
with her expressive eye; and, then turning to- 
wards the clock, said, “‘ Bless me, Austin, how 
that clock runs on—why, it cannot be yet 
ten.” 

“No,” replied he, “the midnight fairies have 
better than a two hours’ ride on the breeze yet.” 

Dame Wensley looked mournfully upon her 
wildered son, but soon recovering herself, she 
said to me, with a world of good nature in her 
smile: 

“ Rest you, Sir, it is not yet ten—stay, and if 
you will, partake of our simple supper fare. 
Pray take this stuffed-bottom chair. Austin, my 
child, perhaps we could have a fresh egg or two 
to add to our cheese and glass of ale ?” 

“Tl see,” replied he, and left the cottage. 

“ Homely fare, Sir,” continued Dame Wens- 
ley, “‘ but we are now poor cottagers. Once it 
was otherwise,” and then sighing deeply, she 
proceeded to prepare her frugal meal. 

“My dear lady,” said I, in the hope of con- 
soling her, “though we compassionate the lot of 
those who fall from affluence into poverty, yet,me- 
thinks, in the privation of their former super- 
fluities of life, they find themselves more happy 
in a cottage than in the castle they may have 
quitted. Peace is a hermit, and loves simplicity 
and retirement.” 

“Yes,” rejoined my hostess, rather energeti- 
cally ; “ when our change of life is our choice, 
not our necessity. There are those who either 
never had delicate hearts, or whose sensitive- 
ness has been blunted by the constant and gra- 
dually increasing fall of affliction’s tear-drops : 
—they become hardened and benumbed in 
their lowly state—miscall their senseless indif- 
ference—peace! But to be suddenly snatched 
from comfort and content—our best feelings 
wounded in the pride of their enjoyment—to 
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have our present happiness and dreams of future 
(at least on this earth) plucked by misfortune 
from our minds, and a painful Memory turn 
Hope from out our breast, to make a dungeon 
of it for herself—can there be peace in that ?— 
Can we gain peace by losing it ?—Is happiness 
the privation of all we had imagined was happi- 
ness ?—No, no! Resignation you may call it, 
but mock it not with the name of peace.” 

I did not attempt to reply, for I perceived it 
would have been useless to reason with one so 
agonized by the consideration of her lost hap- 
piness, and whose mind had not yet settled into 
the real calm of resignation, although she had 
named it—with one who, as I discovered, was 
by temperament so warm and sensitive, that 
even a stroke from the invisible hand of Provi- 
dence itself fell not upon her heart without ex- 
citing, in some degree, a murmuring response, 
if not of discontent, at least of impatience. 

I was luckily relieved from my awkward 
silence by the return of Austin, who, entering 
rather hurriedly, and throwing down his hat, 
said, or rather sang,— 


“ This is no night for the fly or the flower, | 
If they chance to be forth they will meet it, 
For the clouds have agreed, in one terrible shower, 
To hail, rain, and snow, and to sleet it! 


Mercy on us! what a storm !” 

“ Why, we heard nothing of it, Austin!” 

“No, mother, I suppose not; but look at my 
coat—are not those pearls of a fine water? 
Were it as near noon as it is midnight I should 
be for all the world like an ice-plant—dew- 
drops upon a green ground !”” 

Poor Dame Wensley smiled forlornly. 

Our frugal repast was soon over, but the wind 
and rain continuing, I was induced, at the kind 
request of my venerable hostess, to trespass still 
further on her hospitality, and consent to stop 
the night with Austin. 

“Poor accommodation, Sir,” said the old 
widow; “but, as my dear deceased husband 
used to say, a hearty welcome excuses the defi- 
ciencies of homeliness.”” 

My heart echoed to the sentiment, and I said, 
It is truly kind of you to afford shelter to a 
stranger whom you have never seen before ;— 
it is a dreadful night, certainly, but our good 
nature is not always commensurate with the 
wants of our fellow-creatures.”’ 

“ Would that it were !” rejoined the old lady 
cordially ; and then turning to Austin, who was 
very sweetly playing some melancholy air upon 
a guitar, in an abstracted manner, totally re- 
gardless of his mother and me, she whispered 
softly to him: “No more of that sorrowful 
strain, my child! It makes my heart weep !” 

“ How strange!” said Austin, “that the me- 
lody which was once your favourite, mother, 
should now be your aversion |” 

“Not at all,” replied the old lady—* there is 
nothing which produces more painful emotions 
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than music at times. When I first listened to 
that old air, the world was all a scene of gaiety 
and joy—of light and loveliness : moreover, it 
was sung to me by a beloved voice, now silent in 
the grave !—I could as soon dress myself once 
more in my wedding garments, and attempt to 
feel the happiness of the first day I put them on, 
as hear that strain with any thing like pleasure! 
But, my poor boy, if it afford you any, continue 
it!” added she affectionately. 

“No, mother, not now,” said Austin; “ 

go and prepare our night’s lodging—this 
gentleman shall have my bed, and I will lie on 
the sofa.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, without 
waiting to know if his arrangement were ap- 
proved of. 

“Has the poor youth been long in his pre- 
sent condition ? ” inquired I of Dame Wensley. 

_‘‘ Upwards of a twelvemonth,” said she, 
wiping away a tear with the corner of her 
white apron, “since when he has never failed to 
visit daily the neighhouring old church-yard. 

. “It was there I found him,” said I, “chant- 
ing wild rhapsodies over a grave all covered with 
growing flowers.” 

“Yes,” replied the old widow, “over the object 
of his early and most romantic attachment ; 
she was a lovely girl, but although almost in- 
Separable, they were more like playmates than 
anything else. She was the daughter of an ec- 
centric gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
Would not have her buried elsewhere than in 
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the churchyard by the ruined Abbey. Poor 
Austin leaped into her grave with her coffin, 
and buried his senses with sweet Mary Mort- 
land. Oh! mercy on me, what lightning! it 
is a most fearful night. Hark! Austin is sing- 
ing or chanting wild verses, which he has a 
wonderful facility in composing. Oh! mercy 
on me again, what a dreadful roll of thunder { 
T never heard anything so truly awful.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, my good lady,” said I, 
“when the thunder is heard, the danger is 
past.” 

“Yes!” said she, “but there may be a re- 
petition of it. Hark ! listen to my poor boy.” 
ADDRESS TO THE STORM. 

Come not near her, an, Storm; 
Thou canst do no work ly harm 
To one whose soul ’s in heaven; 
’Tis vain to rave, 
And tear her grave, 
Unless its bonds be riven, 
That I may lie there too, and be 
With Her in Death's sad company! 

He had scarcely concluded his wild strain, 
when the most vivid flash of lightning I ever 
beheld played round the room with a blue bril- 
liancy that quite took my sight away for a mo- 
ment. This was followed by a violent crash 
and a heavy fall in the apartment over our 
heads. Poor Dame Wensley hurried up stairs, 
followed by myself intuitively with a light. 

It was too plain—the electric fluid had en- 
tered the room, and poor Austin lay upon the 
floor—a corpse ! 

* * * * * 
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BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


When first the sunbeams linger, 
To chase dark winter's gloom, 
My Queen commands, I bring her 
A wreath of perfect bloom. 

Beneath the earth I hide me, 
The tender seedlings shoot. 

But if cold winds are blowing, 
My ready wings I spread, 

To shield the stems from knowing 
The danger they would dread. 


Oh, joy when Zephyr’s breathing, 
Bids every leaf unfurl, 
My tiny form enwreathin 
ithin some palest curl ! 
And there I whisper boldly, 
“ Obey the sweet decree, 
Take not the kisses coldly, 
The warm sun showers on thee {” 


And so to all I wander, 
A message take to each. 
Do mortals pause and ponder 
The Truths that Flowers teach? 


My Queen instruets the fairies, 
With the wreath upon her brow ; 

And she sighs to think how rare is 
The bliss that earth should know. 

But I’ve heard her tell them often 
That the God who made the Flowers 

Meant human hearts to soften 
Through many joyous hours. _ 

That o'er valley, plain, and mountain 
The Type of Joy upsprings, 

That ’tis only Error’s fountain 
Which can soil their spirit’s wings! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SWINESTEAD POLL. 


Arrer the excitement of the first two or three 
days, I began to be very weary of Swinestead. 
The town itself was small and shabby, the 
neighbourhood flat and unpicturesque ; the stir 
of the election did not amount to energy; the 
contest, on the contrary, merely reduced the 
inhabitants to the most entire idleness, varied 
only with many specimens of the nastiest and 
most continued intoxication. The poll went on 
very slowly ; about thirty votes of the five hun- 
dred were taken during the first day, and after 
that ten or twelve a day; as the electors began 
to believe that they should get nothing more than 
my father’s two guineas a piece head-money, 
and their fellow-townsmen to whom they were 
indebted, bullied them into taking it. Upon 
such voting, of course, my father’s majority was 
large: on the eighth morning there were just 
1138 votes polled, 77 of which were for Bagges, 
22 for Montfort, the representative of Whig 
family interest, and 14 for the Tory. More- 
over, the two opponent parties had not polled 
above three between them for the last two days. 
My father’s spirits, which had been rather 
lowered by the alacrity with which his friends 
appeared to be spending his money in the onset, 
began to revive. It was evident the others 
had no chance ; and it seemed as if he should 
be spared even the head-money in the case of 
a great number of the electors. His habits 
were business-like, and, as he roused himself 
from his first despair of all economy; he began 
to stir in the regulation of the expenses, dis- 
counted his own accounts with the poorer 
publicans, as he naturally thought that he 
might get something nearer an honest charge 
for the beer and brandy consumed, if it were 
paid for at once, than if it were left to the 
wonderful accumulation of election arithmetic. 
They thanked him, seemed very much obliged, 
talked of voting for him, as a matter of course, 
when the proper time came, but he did not 
want them yet, and it was always prudent to 
have a reserve. In the innocence of his heart, 
and the knowingness of the little election lore 
he had picked up, my father actually proposed on 
the ninth morning, when the poll stood, Bagges 
81, Montfort still 22, and Quickset 15, to keep 


his own voters back for a few hours, and let the 

oll diea natural death. Jawbone said nothing, 
But he shook his head. My father was awed 
at his professional solemnity, and held his 
tongue. 

Thad taken a great liking to Jawbone: he 
was the only resource in Swinestead against 
utter ennui. He was also a great favourite 
of my father’s; they agreed in what each con- 
sidered the first proof of a refined taste; and 
where opinions are alike on such a point, a 
mutual esteem is sure to follow. Their judg- 
ment on port wine was identical. The sympathy 
arose in swallowing the first glass of Wallop’s, 
which, with one voice and expression of coun- 
tenance, they voted execrable. They were not 
men to remain under such an infliction. A 
servant was instantly dispatched to London for 
specimens of three sorts from my father’s cellar, 
with some drinkable sherry, by way of accom- 
paniment, and it arrived in time for the second 
dinner meeting, carefully decanted and recorked 
for instant use. What an “Ah!” did Jaw- 
bone give on swallowing the first glass of the 
third bottle; for my father, with a craft 
half hospitable, and half designed to try the 
real qualities of his legal adviser, had pro- 
duced his specimens in due degrees of compa- 
rison—good, better, best. “Ah!” exclaimed 
Jawbone, drawing the long breath of extreme 
satisfaction, “ This is wine, Sir; this is wine! 
rich, fruity, full-flayoured—not a particle of its 
virtue gone, forI hate your milksops that descend 
to the tawney, and swear they are enjoying the 
finest wine, when they are only sipping coloured 
water, the effete degeneracy of the liquor. 
And yet it is clear as a ruby, not a suspicion of 
fiery taste in it—nothing acid or pavessts but 
full, gencrous, luscious, without being mawk- 
ish, or treacly, or doctored. Mr. Bagges, this 
is wine!” 

“Mr. Jawbone, that is, as sure,” replied my 
father, “as that you are a man of the most 
profound judgment.” Wallop saw that they 
would trouble him for no more ; what of that ? 
he could remember the insult in his bill. 

Then in politics, Jawbone perfectly agreed 
with my father. What else did he take his 
fee for? Not but that he would have agreed 
as entirely and cordially with either of his 
opponents, had he been retained to do so. 
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Now some may call this inconsistent: it was 
not ; on the contrary, it was only a part of a 
system of the most perfect consistency; ay, and 


_an avowed and proclaimed consistency, too. 


“ Life,” declared Jawbone, in the philosophic 
content of a third bottle, “ life is all one great 
humbug ; not but that there are real things in 
life, such as eating and drinking ; clothes, for 
those who care about them, horses, carriages, 
and fine women. I don’t deny the existence of 
these. But what are they but the results, each 
and every of them, of successful humbug? If 
anybody will show me any of these realities, 
won by a man who says exactly what he means, 
or who knows exactly what it is he does mean, 
unless to achieve these palpable results, I give 
up my theory. The great art is to keep your 
humbug from being found out; as long as it is 
a secret it is respectable, when it is found out 
it is a disgrace. The Spartan boy and the 
wolf, Mr. George Bagges!” appealing to me. 
I was flattered by the classical allusion. ‘Now 
there’s that fellow, with his purity of election, 
Mr. Quickset; what is that but a humbug? 
He thought he should get in for nothing, upon 
acry. It won’t do—that’s a disreputable hum- 


bug. If he had only persuaded them to be 


fools enough to vote gratis, then it would have 
been a highly respectable—indeed, a creditable 
humbug. There’s the Whig man, with the 
family interest; a very good humbug, indeed, 
where there is an interest in the case; you can 
talk then to the shopkeepers of the natural 
influence of their benefactors, meaning that 
you'll take away every shilling of their custom 
if they don’t vote as you please. As long as 
you can do that the humbug’s superb ; but what 
does it amount to when you can’t? They'll 
end by pelting him out of the town as soon as 
they don’t want him to make you spend money, 
Mr. Bagges. They'll let him see that they con- 
sider him an utterly contemptible humbug. 
Now we do ’em a great deal better. ‘Where’s 
your vote ? here’s your cash.’ Money’s always 
respectable.” 

How could my father disagree? it was the 
principle of his life, and if Jawbone’s theory 
arrived at that conclusion, how could it be 
otherwise than sound? Therefore, though a 
little mystified now and then by his companion’s 
license of logic, and the daringness of his con- 
clusions, he rather encouraged my listening to 
him, declaring that “ Mr. Jawbone said a great 
many very excellent things if you only knew 
how to take him;” and leaving the way to 
take him to my own excellent and mature dis- 
cernment. 

On the tenth day, at about half-past eleven, 
we were listlessly watching the hustings from 
the window of Wallop’s inn: the morning was 
drizzly, and if an odd voter should come up we 
could see him, and repair to the scene of action, 


if it should chance to be an unpurchased vote 
for which the giver must be thanked. Sud- 
denly the acute and experienced eye of Jawbone 
was fixed immoveably on the Goose and Grid- 
iron, the Quickset head-quarters, on the opposite 
side of the market-place. 

“They’re up to something there,” said he to 
my father, with deep meaning; “their mob 
never consisted of more than eleven before, and 
now I count twenty-nine, notwithstanding the 
rain, and at least seven unpolled electors among 
’em.” 

“What's the state of the poll now?” said, 
my father, rather agitated, and ringing the bell 

“ Oh, it is all right enough as yct,” replied 
Jawbone, with the self-possession of a general 
preparing for action and rejoicing on the occa- 
sion. “ We are 89 to their 22 and 15, but the 
work is coming on now.” 

“Coming on!” exclaimed my father (rather 
like Hamlet looking first at the Ghost, when- 
ever Hamlet is acted naturally). ‘“ Coming on! 
I thought it was going off.” 

“Ah—h!” replied Jawbone, with a very 
intelligible inflection of voice, which, for want 
of any elegant interpretation sufficiently forcible, 
Iam obliged to declare meant, “ Don’t you 
wish you may get it?” 

Yet Jawbone’s spirits were ardently rising 
to the crisis—he extemporized a verse :— 

“Oh, ho! 

Now shall we know; 

For see, through the drizkle 
Comes Swizzle!” 

My father looked ghastly at this unnatural 
merriment. He evidently did not like it. For 
my own part I was interested. I had no idea 
that anything could cost too much which would 
relieve our tedium. Swizzle opened the door, 
poked in his head, dropped his umbrella, picked 
it up and folded it, and in a frightful whisper 
announced, “ They’re shelling out at the Goose 
and Gridiron.” 

“T knew they would!” shouted Jawbone, 
“there’s your purity of election! ” 

« And—and—what of the Montfort party ?” 
asked my father in visible alarm. 

“Oh, never trouble your head about them,” 
said the masterly and collected Jawbone; “there 
isn’t tin enough in all that connection to do 
any mischief. They'll pelt him out of the town . 
yet, as I said they would, now it is come toa 
real fight.” 

“Montfort has already mizzled,” observed 
Swizzle. 

“ Doth he mizzle, 
Worthy Swizzle?”” 
replied Jawbone, in the most intolerable spirits ; 
“ah, that comes to the samething. If he hath 
bolted in the past he hath not to bolt in the 
infinitive (mind! not the infinite) future. I 
knew it would come, and it is come; the fact 
outruns the prophecy. - Well, now it is Bagges 
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and Quickset-—Greek to Greek—Cash and 
Purity! the same thing under two different 
names. By — this will be a contest!” 

“82 and 15! We are 74 a head,” said my 
father. 

“T don’t doubt your subtraction,” said Jaw- 
bone, “my dear Sir, but they’ll have a try at 
the same rule in arithmetic. Look.” 

As he spoke the word, five voters, three of 
them escorted by a friend on each side to assist 
their failing steps, proceeded from the Goose 
and Gridiron to the hustings. 

«Up, boys, and at’em!’” shouted Jawbone. 

You seem to enjoy it, Mr. Jawbone,” said 
my father, emphatically and reproachfully. 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Bagges,” said Jawbone, 
professional enthusiasm! I may say, profes- 
sional honesty. Now, Sir, I can earn my fee ; 
now, Mr. Bagges, you will see what our election 
is, and the kind of talent that it requires. Now 
I am in my element—the cause is worthy of 
me. ‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus:’ correct me in my Latin if I am wrong, 
Mr. George Bagges. Mr. Bagges, it is a 
question of purse and pluck—of gold, I may 
say, and brass ; you find the one, and rely upon 
me for the other.” : 

My father half caught the enthusiasm, yet 
timorously, too—the bashfulness of a virgin 
passion for election profligacy. ‘“ What—what 
do you think they will be up to?” said he. 

“They'll spend every farthing they can rap 
and rend, and trust to the privilege of Parlia- 
ment against pecuniary inconvenience, depend 
on it,” said Jawbone. 

“Tt is shameful,” said my father, with deep 
indignation. “ Fellows trading upon a mock 
capital to the harm of those who speculate on 
their own money. It is the great principle of 
bankruptcy everywhere.” 

“Right, right!” said Jawbone, striking in 
upon the right key to rouse my father; “ for the 
honour of fair commerce and capital I should 
like to see the scoundrels thrown over and 
pitched into the King’s Bench for their villany.” 

“We'll do it, we'll do it,” said my father, 
that is if it doesn’t cost more than”. 

“Stay,” interposed Jawbone, almost solemnly, 
“no rash determinations! Resolutions that go 
to limit expense in such matters as these, 
are the most absurd things in the world ; nobody 
can keep them; but many shilly-shally about the 
recollection of them, and spend their money and 
lose the seat into the bargain. Sir, in these 
eases, there is but one motto— Go it !’” 

“But, but,” said my father, turning upon 
Swizzle, “you and the Mayor and your other 
friends sold me the seat—sold it for a certain 
sum. There’s the School, and the Independent 
Club, the Charities, the Head-money, and an 
unbearable list besides, all paid and settled for. 
I shall look to the Mayor and to you, Mr, 
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Swizzle ; reimburse me what I’m out of pocket, 
and then go and make your bargain with Mr. 
Quickset.” 

Swizzle could not blush, though he tried very 
hard. He was posed. My father had fed him 
ever since we had been in Swinestead, as he 
never had been fed there before. The hopes, too, 
of future dinners, and many of them in London, 
tenderly affected his conscience; from past ex- 
perience there was a glimpse of paradise. What 
could he do? He knew all; should he betray 
his fellow-townsmen ? The virtues of gratitude 
and patriotism were never put to so awful a 
struggle. It was quite what dramatists call 
a situation. He could not make up his mind 
what to say, so he was profoundly, pathetically 
silent. 

“T considered you my personal friend, Mr. 
Swizzle,” said my father—“ my personal friend. 
I had hoped to see you a guest at my table 
often—often, Sir. It was my hope to show you, 
Sir, what our Company in the City can do in 
the way of feeds; none of your cold Guildhall 
scrambles, Sir ; no—something truly Christian 
on hot plates. There was even a particular little 
batch of my own Madeira which I had said to 
myself, ‘Swizzle would enjoy; I don’t care for 
Madeira; it is plain that he likes it; a few 
bottles in Swinestead would please him. He 
has a small annuity; I think I could put the 
capital to better interest for him.’ My heart 
was, I may say, open, Mr. Swizzle, and this is 
my return. It is a lesson for me, though I am 
not a young man.” © 

Swizzle was moved, not to tears, but some- 
times to water at the mouth, and anon toa 
deep craving about the breeches pocket. Grati- 
tude triumphed. “It is all Sucker’s doing,” 
he cried. No sooner had he spoken than his 
conscience smote him. “ That is”— he would 
have added had not Jawbone seized on him. 
Enough had been admitted to furnish a cross- 
examination. 

“ Ah, you’re an honest man,” said the astute 
barrister; “yow’re quite right to cast yourself 
loose of such a rascal as that Sucker. Let us 
know our friends, that’s all. And, indeed,” he 
continued, with deep, sentimental gravity, wink- 
ing on the other side at my father, “ it is for 
the interest of our friends to let us know them, 
for whatever scoundrels forfeit on the one hand 
we have so much the more to give to our firm 
adherents. Mr. Bagges’ interest with the 
Ministry, if he should come in for Swinestead, 
will have its weight; and an idle man living 
on a small annuity is just the sort of person to - 
serve the public, and increase his own income.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Jawbone, I have 
put myself in your power, Sir,” said Swizzle, in 
great agitation ; “pray speak low, Sir. Every- 
body in Wallop’s house is out-and-out Swine- 
stead patriotic, Sir. I should never dare to 
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pass that pump, again, Sir, if anybody could 
suspect I was a traitor.” 

“Make a clean breast of it and all will be 
right,” replied Jawbone; “we don’t want to 
make an example of our friends: no, no; only 
give Sucker up to us, and we'll let you in for 
King’s evidence, and pay you decently, too.” 

“Tt’s my gratitude—my regard for Mr. 
Bagges,” said Swizzle. 

“We know that,” said Jawbone, with the 
same gravity and the same wink; “ go on.” 

“When the Mayor got into the coach as we 
left your door, Mr. Bagges,” said Swizzle, “I 
knew there was something in the wind. One 
of our friends said that you had done us as to 
the head-money: Mr. Sucker made an obscr- 
vation that struck me at the time.” 

“What was that?” asked Jawbone. 

“ Hook-em-snivey,” replied Swizzle. 

“Important, indeed,” said Jawbone; “ that 
proves the animus.” 

“Ah, Mr. Bagges!” exclaimed Swizzle, with 
some tenderness of reproach, “if you had only 
given the four guineas instead of the two, I do 
think all would have been right, but to endea- 
your to do Sucker in a bargain is an awful thing, 
Sir, for any body to try on; it was that, Sir, it 
was that!” 

Jawbone looked at my father, not approvingly 
—my father was humbled. 

“The first cost is generally the least in 
these cases,” said Jawbone, drily. “Never 
mind, we must make the best of it; you will 
pay more cheerfully for your own mistake, Mr. 
Bagges, then if it had been a fault of ours; go 
on, Mr. Swizzle.” 5 

“When Sucker saw how things were going 
on, neither of the others spending, nor likely 
to spend, and Mr. Bagges having it all his 
own way, he sects Butt to work, because Butt’s 
Sister married the Goose and Gridiron, and 
then he found out that Quickset was excecd- 
ingly vexed that he was not allowed to speak 
his speech, and, that he’d like uncommonly to 
get in, but that he had no money at command, 
and not much to raise it on but reversions.” 

“Humph!” said Jawbone. 

“Our bankers are always liberal, they like to 
extend their circulation,” continued Swizzle, so 
as Snaggs’s brother is a clerk there, it was soon 
arranged.” 

“Snaggs!” exclaimed my father. 

“ His brother,” replicd Swizzle ; “the parties 
are intermarricd and related, which is for the 
good of the town ; Snaggs’s brother is Tory, but 
with a shade of difference.” 

“Yes,” cried Jawbone, “that is clearenough.” 

“And so two Tories are to cut each other’s 
throats to please these rascals, these leeches 
that fatten on their blood,” said my father, 

with all the eloquence of passion —“I’ll wait till 
they’ve polled up to the eighty-nine or ninety, 
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and then I’ll send my compliments to Mr. 
Quickset that he may have it all his own 
way, and they don’t catch me in Swinestead 
again.” 

“No rash resolutions,” repeated the imper- 
turbable Jawbone. “Fancy yourself awaking on 
your pillow, at Grosvenor Square, Mr. Bagges, 
and just reckoning what you’ve already spent 
in Swinestead, only to seat that fellow Quickset, 
to pay off his fixtures, for he must have paid 
them if you hadn’t. Just fancy how you'd like 
to see ‘M.P.’ put after his name, and to read 
the reports of his speeches, when he doesn’t 
beat you upon any principle, but merely goes 
in on the same side to chouse you out of your 
expense. Now mind, I don’t say this to egg 
you on, but I know it is what you will say to 
yourself, most likely before the election is over, 
and if you do you'll only have lost so much 
time. Make up your own mind and act upon it, 
Mr. Bagges ; but, as a man of experience, and an 
honest adviser, I warn you; do what you do 
with your eyes open.” 

My father felt that he did not quite know his 
own mind, and he thought that Jawbone did; 
besides it was not difficult to make him hate 
Quickset. 

“There go up three more,” said Jawbone at 
the window. 

“Perhaps some of them are ours,” said my 
father, timidly. 

“They are from the Goose and Gridiron,” 
replied Jawbone. “ Mr. Bagges, every minute 
you lose now costs you a five-pound note, if you 
mean to go on.” 

«Df. the place !” cried my father, almost 
furious, “Tl give up, Vl petition against 
Quickset’s return, for bribery, and V’ll get 
Swinestead disfranchised for corruption.” 

“Why such disappointments as yours do make 
a great many patriots,” replicd Jawbone, drily, 
“but seriously, Mr. Bagges, you’d not go into 
that cause with clean hands, and what is worse, 
every body would see it.” 

“T don’t care,” replied my father, sulkily, 
“ what is it to me what they think ? I shall have 
my revenge of all the scoundrels.” 

“That’s not quite certain,” said Jawbone, 
“and the revenge might cost you more money 
than the election.” 

“This is what they call purity!” said my fa- 
ther, with bitter contempt. 5 

“That is what I said,” cried Swizzle, joining 
in—“‘this is what you call purity, said I to 
Squills, one of the Quickset Committee. ‘And 
isn’t it purity ?’ says he, ‘ what does Mr. Quick. 
set know about it? His brother chooses on his 
own account to borrow some money and to give 
it away, what is that to Mr. Quickset ??” 

“ But does this Squills mean to say then,” 
said my father, “that Quickset won’t pay it?” 

“You speak my very words, Sir,” replied 
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Swizzle, “just what I asked, “Won’t Quickset 
pay it?’ ‘ What if he chooses to do so after- 
wards, says Squills, ‘considering it as a debt 
of honour?’ He has nothing to do with it now, 
he keeps his principle, and knows nothing about 
it. He can’t help it, he’s quite unsuspicious of 
such a thing till afterwards, and when all’s over 
he is surely at liberty to do as he pleases.” 

“Upon my life, they’re no fools though,” 
said Jawbone, “that’s clear, that is; I never 
knew a principle better kept in my life. Not 
but what, Mr. Bagges, if you were to go to a 
petition, I think the member’s brother giving 
away money would do pretty well for bribery, 
if we could prove it.” 

I remarked that Jawbone’s tone was altered 
as to the petition. Subsequent experience has 
led me to think that, having got his fee secure 
for the election, he might think the petition 
the better speculation of the two. 

“Why, Sir,” said Swizzle “ his brother didn’t 
pay the money to anybody. It is all done 
upon understanding. I own that myself; it 
is our plan in Swinestead. We understand 
one another. The banker brings the money, 
so much in so many parcels; well, he lays it 
down on atable inaroomintheinn. A friend of 
the party, Squills for instance, comes in, locks 
the door, and takes the key.” 

“And he distributes the cash, eh?” said 
Jawbone. 

“ Not quite that,” replied Swizzle, “ he walks 
into the passage and he hangs the key on a peg. 
There happen to be a few influentials of their 
party present, and he just points to the key. 
€Mind,’ says he, ‘I did’nt say anything,’ and 
then he walks off ; what becomes of the money 
afterwards, it is no business of his to inquire, 
and, in fact, nobody troubles his head about 
it.” 

“Damme but you’re up to a thing or two 
here,” cried Jawbone ; “I have seen some prac- 
tice, but you are first-raters. That understand- 
ing is capital. One might go with you before 
a committee, and every soul on it might be sure 
that every vote in the town was sold, and yet 
there would be no legal proof; really one might 
go to school in Swinestead,” 

“For rascality one might,” observed my fa- 
ther, with extraordinary virtue ; “ There go four 
more !” 

“Let me see, a dozen already off our majo- 
rity,” said Jawbone, “if they hold on at this 
rate for a few hours” 

«TI wonder what they are giving,” said my 
father. 

“ Five guineas,” said Swizzle, eagerly. 

“T’ve got 89, and there are 22 thrown away 
upon Montfort, out of the 500,” said my father. 

Jawbone and Swizzle saw that he was begin- 
ning to calculate ; both were instantly attentive, 
for they knew that as “the woman that delibe- 
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rates is lost,’”? so the candidate that calculates 
will pay. 

22 from 500,” continued my father, “ gives 
478; half of 478, 239. 240 an absolute ma- 
jority, besides accidents. 89 voted and paid 
for, leaves 151 to buy. I wonder whether six 
guineas a head would do. Now I have gone 
so far it would not be fair to my son’s prospects 
to run away for a thousand.” 

“We might make a very good start with the 
six guineas for to day, and perhaps to-morrow,” 
said Jawbone; “but when it comes to twos, and 
perhaps to ones, that won’t be the market-price. 
Take my word for it, give seven at once, buy all 
you can before the others bid again, and if you 
can get your majority to bite at that price, then 
turn virtuous and snap your fingers.” 

“Well, well,” said my father, ashamed of his 
own irresolution, “I dare say you’re right, no- 
thing like taking a friend’s advice after all. But 
how are we to set about it ?” 

“Oh, we’ve our understandings as well as 
they have,” said Jawbone. “ Mr. Swizzle, you 
know Mr. Macer puts up at the Cat in Pattens, 
no connection with us whatever you know; but 
just you go to him and put your hand upon your 
blue favour. He'll see what you do; and 
then hold up seven fingers, he’ll do the same; 
you wait then to see all’s right, and—that’s all 
you know about it.” 

“To be sure,” said Swizzle, and off he went 
on his errand with great glee. He loved to be 
serviceable to his fellow-townsmen. 

“ Upon my life,” said my father in some 
alarm, “here’s a machinery going on about me 
that I had no idea of.” 

“That’s just the thing, my dear Sir,’”’ said 
Jawbone, “it is the Providence that watches 
over the rich; you are not to have any idea till 


- is all over; then you will have an idea of the 


amount, that’s all.” 

“Yes,” replied my father. 

Still the rain was falling, and indeed rather 
thicker. We watched for half an hour: odd 
twos and threes still came, to the number of 
about twenty more, from the Goose and Grid- 
iron, to the hustings, and then that process 
ceased altogether; a quarter of an hour more 
elapsed, and fourteen in a body, with our co- 
lours, came huzzaing from the Cat in Pattens. 

“We've taken the wind out of their sails 
now,” said Jawbone, “let us see how long we 
shall hold it.” 

Ten minutes more and another dozen: My 
father’s face brightened. We sent over for the 
exact state of the poll, but Wallop was already 
getting it. He foresaw the future animation 
of the contest, and was preparing to issue 
bulletins. 

“ Bagges, 117. 
resigned.” 

For three brisk hours our majority increased. 


Quickset, 57. Montfort, 
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.At three o’clock we were 183, and Quickset 
had only reached 64. The poll would close for 
the day at four; twenty minutes before that 
hour, another stir at the Goose and Gridiron. 
.A mob, a countless mob, there might be forty, 
advanced from that post tothe hustings, shout- 
ing tumultuously, but they were not all elect- 
ors. We were breathless. Ten more followed 
them in five minutes. There would be no 
end. 

“They’ve got second wind” said Jawbone. 

“They’re bidding eight!” cried Swizzle, 
rushing in, and dripping from head to foot. 

“Never mind, never mind” said Jawbone, 
we are all right for to day, and we can take 
counsel after dinner. Let’s wait the close for 
the day. There are afew more coming, and 
one or two on our side, that are not up to their 
eight guineas yet.” 

“ Would the fellows turn round and sell 
themselves, because their opponents bid eight 
guineas?” said my father. 

“My dear Sir, these electors look upon 
Quickset as your opponent, not theirs,” said 
Jawbone, “ perhaps some of them might not 
change sides for a guinea; but they would not 
vote at seven if they knew you must come up 
to nine.” 

“This is pretty work,” said my father. 

“ Final close of the poll for the day, gentle- 
men,” said Wallop, entering; “ Wish you joy, 
Mr. Bagges, we’re going on gloriously now.” - 

“Yes, yes,” said my father. 

“ Bagges, 188. Quickset, 103.” cried Wallop. 

« They’ve turned the three figures,” observed 
my father. 

‘© So much the better,” replied Jawbone, “as 
long as you’ve a majority. The larger their 
minority, the more of the money will come out 
of their pocket.” 

My father evidently reverenced Jawbone 
from that moment. 5 

“Your committee dine at full on this im- 
portant occasion, Sir,” said Wallop, “ and re- 
quest the honour of your company. They are 
now in the great room.” 

“ Well, well, we must go through with it,” 
said my father. “Of course, with pleasure.” 
‘Wallop went out. “ Put our own wine by Mr. 
Jawbone and’ me,” said my father to his ser- 
vant. ‘This day has-been nearly enough for 
me already. I don’t want to be poisoned. And 
as to these fellows, don’t let adrop go down 
the table, Hopkins; if they get Wallop’s port, 
it is almost punishment enough for ’em.” 

“Upon my word, you’re quite brave and 
lively,” said Jawbone; quite smart on your 
constituents.” And so we went to dinner. 


* own free sentiments. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SWINESTEAD RETURN, AND OUR RETURN. 
FROM SWINESTEAD. 


As Jawbone had predicted, up went our price 
to nine guineas, but not till Quickset had gained 
considerably upon us at eight. Jawbone was 
not very urgent with my father to bid at once. 
He knew that length of purse would carry it at 
last, and he had not studied the weakness of 
human nature, to doubt that my father would 
bid again, whenever he must do it to make suré 
of the seat. But my father was not prompt 
enough for his adviser, the consequence of 
which was, that he paid not only for the ras- 
cality of the electors, but for his obstinacy in 
humouring his own spleen instead of their 
cupidity. As Jawbone said, he let Quickset 
creep too close. Macer was striving gallantly, 
he had his subordinates at work, but what 
could he do with seven guineas against eight? 
All he could, he effected; he had an exact list 
of every vote in Swinestead, with its market 
pe at the hour, taking care to let us know, 

y the most unprovable communication, that 
when it came to the last struggle, he could not 
answer what the figure might be. 

“ Day the eleventh,” says my journal, “my 
father would not bid for three hours. The 
enemy very active; the news of their eight 
guineas spread all through the town. Fine 
weather, we walked about—not well received ; 
heard “Shabby,” in more places than one; 
the little boys put their fingers to their noses. 
In the middle of the day, poll, Bagges, 191. 
Quickset, 165.” 

“Let us try what bidding equal will do,” 
said my father, “and leave the electors to their 
Surely the School, and 
the other fixtures ought to give me the pre- 
ference.” 

“Just as you please,” replied Jawbone, 
“but if you do that, depend on it the Mayor 
and the committees of the two parties, who 
care as much for you and Quickset as they do 
for the paper that holds the rouleaus of gold, 
will manage to bring you as nearly equal as 
possible for the sake of the final bidding.” 

“‘There’s another expense,” said my father, 
“ guineas worth 25s. 6d., and yet must be used 
to prevent proof. How I should like to hang 
all my constituents !” 

“A proper understanding to go into Parlia- 
ment with,” said Jawbone. 

“Well, well, we'll try eight for alittle while,” 
said my father. 

“ As you please,” replied Jawbone. 

“They'll think we won’t go any further, 
then,” said my father. 

“Try it, if you like,” said Jawbone. 

“ Perhaps you don’t fancy the plan?” 

“ Nothing like experience ! ” 
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«Well, well, for a few hours.” 

I was sent to find Swizzle, and to say that 
he might, if he were passing the Cat in Pat- 
tens, hold up eight fingers at Mr. Macer’s 
window, if he chose. 

It was soon done, for I enjoyed the errand, 
and so did Swizzle. : 

This made the polling pretty steady, but 
rather slower. We closed with 207, Quickset 
with 189.” 

“They're creeping on us,” said Jawbone, 
“this is Sucker’s doing. That fellow is leading 
the whole town.” 

Day the twelfth, we offered the nine guineas. 
In the afternoon so did they. “They are 
imitating our bad bidding,” said Jawbone. 
Result of the twelfth day; Bagges, 220. 
Quickset, 201. 

It was evident that the poll was becoming 
exhausted. We got the lists. Although we 
had our doubts of Swizzle and our committee, 
we were forced to rely on them for local intel- 
ligence. The rascals knew we were in their 
power, so they did not mind giving us that. 
Indeed the honour of each committee was such 
that it really wished its own side to win, pro- 
vided only that its own side would pay. 

“They may be relied on so far,” said Jaw- 
bone, “ because they look to your patronage, 
your interest with the Government.” 

“ And what the devil do they think is left 
for myself then?” asked my father. 

« That is the very last thing they care about,” 
replied Jawbone. 

The whole list of electors was exactly 498. 
Of these some were dead, but as each side had 
polled the representatives of the defunct, it 
was agreed that death could be made no dis- 
‘qualification. Indeed, all the dead had been 
polled tolerably early, for fear there should be 
two actors to one character, so it was but to 
leave them in peace. All that there was any 
chance of fetching in from a distance had been 
brought, and, as travelling expenses were per- 
fectly legal charges, the travellers had not forgot- 
ten to live comfortably and travel in style; 498 
then, dead or alive, appeared to be the active 
number; 443 had polled ; there were 55 more 
to poll, of which we wanted exactly 19 to 
make all sure; the other party could not be 
safe without getting exactly double that 
number. 

“Why there are seven of my own publicans,”’ 
said my father, looking at the list, “we need 
only buy 12 more.” ; 

Jawbone looked at him with an air of com- 
passion. =~ 

“Don’t you think my own publicans safe ?”” 
he asked despondingly. 

“We shall scc,” replied Jawbone; “at all 
events we must bid up now; “twelve guineas 
to-morrow morning, I should say.” 
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“Don’t talk about it, since it must be done,” 
said my father, desperately. 

The thirteenth day, and with our twelve gui- 
neas we could only bring up eight. The Quick- 
set party were working with greater energy ; they 
brought up twenty-two at any price, as soon as 
they found that we had advanced, so we closed 
—Bagges, 228, Quickset, 221. 

“Tf I hadn’t a friendly interest in this,” said 
Jawbone, circling himself before my father, “I 
should say this is beautiful, like a game of crib- 
bage, depending on the play of the last hand. 
You'll get it, Mr. Bagges, you'll get it, but it 
will be a rally.” 

“T want but eleven,” said my father, “and 
my seven publicans yet unpolled; four to buy, 
and I’ll have them if I give ’em twenty pounds 
& piece.” ‘ 

“No doubt,” replied Jawbone, “ but let 
us see what is to be done with the publi- 
cans.” 

We sent round one of Winder’s clerks 
with Swizzle, not being willing entirely to trust 
that worthy. Four of the seven were out, might 
be in the next day perhaps, if any message were 
left requiring them: it was not exactly known 
where they were. One would vote at twenty-five 
‘pounds, and the other two “ wanted to talk to 
their wives about it, and would let us know in 

+ ” 

“ Send for the twenty-five pounder” at once, 
said Jawbone, “or rather let Macer speak to 
him, and then let him come here. Come! 
come! my dear Sir,” he continued to my fa- 
ther, who, like the character in the “ Critic,” was 
“in amazement lost,” “TI must act for you now. 
You’re in for it, so make up your mind, and let 
your friends do their best for you. When it 
comes to eleven, and the other party fighting like 
madmen, it wants nerve.” 

“Tt does,” said my father, “well, well.” 
There was still some of the port left ; that was 
a consolation. 

The publican was treated with as Jawbone 
advised. He got his money and then he fa- 
voured us with a call. 

“ Why look’ye, Mr. Amber,” said my father, 
“after all that has been spent in your house, 
and for ready money too.” 

“That’s just it, Sir,” replied Amber, “It is 
of no use disguising it, and as it may be the 
better for you, and I bear no malice now it is 
all over, and hope you don’t, just the same, Sir, 
I'll tell you. You used us very ill, Sir, as we 
conceived, by looking into our bills, and paying 
them off, so that they hadn’t proper time to be 
made up, Sir. If you hadn’t dealt so illiberal, 
Sir, you’d have had our votes at the regular 
head-money, say eight or nine, or, at the most, 
the twelve guineas. It is all your own fault, 
Sir, I must say, but if you’re sorry for it, why 
you’ve only to make up for it, and there’s an 
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end. You'll get all the votes, Sir, by paying 
for them ; we shall act honourable.’ 

“Was ‘there ever” said my father. 

“ Hush!” ee Jawbone authoritative- 
ly, though mildly. ‘“ Mr. Amber you’re a man 
of excellent sense. You know your way to the 
other people, and they know their’s to the Cat 
in Pattens.” 

“Though I say it as should not say it,” re- 
plied Amber, “TI don’t think you'll find them 
behaving as handsome as me. My wife said I 
was a fool to ” 

“To do what you did,” replied Jawbone, “to 
give us your vote, in fact.” 

“ Yes, yes,” continued Amber, “the others 
won’t do by you as I have done. I was always 
too generous for my own interests.” 

“Do you mean to say” 
father. 

“Hush,” again interposed Jawbone, with 
greater mildness, and yet greaterdecision. “Your 
friends can call in at the Cat in Pattens if they 
happen to be passing, that’s all; and if you can 
secure us five votes besides, why for your trou- 
ble as a committee man, we shall expect you to 
make out your own account, as to the time and 
labour expended.” 

“Well, I don’t see no objection to doing my 
best, though it is stiffish work just now,” re- 
plied Amber. “I shall be up all night, but, as 
you say, that can be put down in the account. 
So, Mr. Bagges, Sir, only wishing we had un- 
derstood each other better at first, Sir, I wish 
you good evening, Sir.” 

The anxieties of the last day may be easily 
conceived. The sums that were passing we 
were content, for the time, to guess at. The 
Quicksets struggled, and so did we, and as the 
voters on the opposite sides kept up a perfect 
intelligence, we polled to the last man. We 
numbered 242, which we thought rather waste- 
ful at the moment, but did not regret after- 
wards, for an unexpected elector came in from 
Newfoundland, at half-past three, and polled on 
the other side. We had still a clear two, and 
with that majority we closed the poll, and won 
the fight. 

And now my father thoroughly understood 
that victory is far from being an unmixed 
pleasure, especially if it be dearly bought. 
Nothing could exceed the virtuous indignation 
with which he declaimed against the sale of 
votes, forgetting that but for that system there 
could never have been the remotest chance of 
his being a Member of Parliament. 

Jawbone was near at hand as a consoler. 
He used the popular topics which have passed 
so deservedly into proverbs from the mouths of 
the deepest-thoughted men. ‘The system is 
anomalous, but it works well.” “The people 
cannot have a free and pure representation, and 
this plan enables the really active and influen- 
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said my 
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tial to serve them and govern them.” “You 
have, at all events, a fair representation of the 
aggregate of the wealth and intelligence of the 
country by this means,” &c., &c., &. And 
when pressed by any home-thrust of common 
sense, with which the simplest are sometimes 
gifted when their interests are very deeply con- 
cerned, he fell back upon his main body of 
principle, “ Everything is a humbug, and this 
humbug does just as well as any other.” And 
then, with fine discernment or with great good 
fortune, he remarked, “ A seat such as this, pro- 
perly used, with a fortune to back it, may give 
aman a place in the Upper House, where he 
may sit without expense for the rest of his life, 
and quarter his family on the public into the 
bargain.” Had he, by any inadvertence of my 
father, divined the object of his ambition ? 
At all events, the remark restored his equa- 
nimity, though when Jawbone left the room he 
wound up his own cogitations by remarking to 
me, “It is not so out of the way, George, as 
some people think it, that peers should get their 
families provided for, for it costs as much to 
get made a peer as would do the business for 
them without all that trouble.” ; 

In this frame of mind, rather trembling for 
the result of his great speculation, but not in 
absolute despair about it, he consented to remain 
for the chairing, which he had at first, rather 
sulkily, resolved to run from. He calculated 
the items of his expense ; it could not be much 
under six thousand pounds—it might be seven. 
However, the Parliament had five years to run, 
and he hoped the Minister would not shorten 
the lease. It would give him time to look about 
him for a better bargain. 

The great day of triumph was ushered in 
with ringing of bells, conducted with the usual 
noise, and ended with the usual dissipation. 
I believed I should be very much amused before 
it begun, and I was heartily sick of it before it 
was half over. At three we sat down to dinner 
in the Town Hall, a final compliment to my 
father out of his own funds. Sucker presided. 

That functionary was more complaisant and 
eloquent than ever. It was evident to me that 
my father had not forgiven or forgotten the 
Mayor’s conduct ; although, as matters stood, 
it was not his intention to quarrel. He had all 
that hesitation which arises from the expectation 
that the scoundrel you are speaking to must 
feel what he has done and be ashamed of it. 
There was no need of any such embarrassment 
with Sucker. He was perfectly collected, and 
on the best possible terms with his own con- 
science. He gently reproached my father, as 
if at once admonishing and forgiving him. 

“You really should not, Mr. Bagges, Sir, 
have grudged us that little matter about the 
head-money. It is the only thing that at all 
disturbed the universal feeling of respect for 
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you. And then it gave the other party such 
an advantage. I must confess, however you 
may take it, Mr. Bagges, Sir, that for the sake 
of the town I was hardly sorry when I found 
that, without deviating from principle, they 
managed to take up new ground ; and you must 
say we’ve behaved as honourable as men could. 
You had bought the fixtures, and so we were 
quite determined you should win. That’s the 
correct thing, and that we always stick to. 
You are in, Sir, and I’m heartily glad of it ; and 
I’m quite sure this little occurrence will be a 
useful lesson against the next election, Mr. 
Bagges, Sir.” 

“The next election,” said my father, doubt- 
fully. 


Oh well, time enough to think of that when 
it comes,” said Sucker. 

All possible toasts had been drunk, all possi- 
ble speeches made. I and Jawbone had been 
among the most applauded orators; the carriage 
had waited with its four horses at the Town 
Hall for two hours beyond the calculated time ; 
the mob, which had bawled itself hoarse, had 
sunk into the quiet of utter incapacity, mental 
and bodily. It was time to part. 

“T do think,” said Butt to Sucker, as he 
retired with the Mayor from seeing us to the 
door, “that we have pitched it a little too 
strong. He’s a good milch-cow, and I should 
be sorry to fancy he was dry, but I’m afraid 
he'll not stand again.” 

“ Hook-em-snivey,” replied the Mayor. 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN M.D. 


Soms few years ago, a distinguished philosopher 
amused himself by oun tadpoles, and succeeded, 
by keeping them in narrow, confined apartments, and 
excluding them from light, in making them grow 
into huge hideous-looking things, without under- 
going that metamorphosis which was their birth-right, 
and by which alone they could rise in the scale of 
being, and become decent, respectable, well-coloured, 
land-loving, air-breathing animals. The experiment 
was deemed novel and ingenious ; and the fact extra- 
ordinary, that by a mere physical condition, and this, 
the simple exclusion of light, these said tadpoles should 
continue to be tadpoles, given up to low pursuits, 
becoming daily more disgusting, more black, and 
more tadpolish, with mere fins and a tail, and without 
that sleek, yellow, gold-coloured body, destitute 
of those legs and lungs which go to form a respect- 
able frog. Now this philosopher was a plagiarist : 
the tadpole experiment has been going on for centu- 
ries, and it has remained unnoticed, simply because 
the victims of the principle have been men, and not 
tadpoles. Turn with us for a single moment from 
the glare and splendour of Regent-street into some 
of the streets running from it, and the young, sallow, 
blighted, begrimed victims of this cruel experiment 
will stare you in the face. You may call them “the 
lower orders,”’ and be eloquent on the sins of the 
gin-palace and the results of dissipation, but there 
they are, crawling, breathing, living evidences of our 
philosophy. Go on to Newgate, wend your — 
to the Union-houses, to the Hospitals, and we shal 

see the human tadpoles still—we shall have before us 
the victimsof our Christian experiments ; the creatures 
whom a “mere physical condition,” inflicted by 
ourselves, has prohibited from undergoing that 
metamorphosis which should have raised them from 
the “lower orders” of squalid wretchedness, of 
poverty and crime, into the dignity, the worth, the 
usefulness of healthy men. Reared in comparative 
darkness, in crowded allies, amid effuvium and dirt, 


and imbibing from the parent a weak, impure nutri- 
ment, the poor child of theCity struggles for existence; 
his cheeks are blanched and sallow, his bones soft 
and yielding, his muscles thin, flabby and feeble ; 
and he falls a ready prey to fever, or grows up weak 
and tottering, secking from without that stimulus 
which should have been supplied by healthy action 
within, and which Nature would have gladly lavished 
upon him, had not her genial influences been inter- 
fered with Wy the graspings of avarice; had not the 
vivifying influences of the atmosphere been shut out 
ty brick and stone, and contaminated by all the 
filth which crowded apartments must necessarily 
engender. The mind, sympathising with the body, 
becomes emasculated too. Full many a man has 
shrunk from work, and resorted to other pursuits for 
a livelihood, requiring cunning and tact rather than 
steadiness and strength, because the physical in- 
fluences under which he was reared had been such as to 
unfit his body for labour. The poor fellow has been 
hung for doing so. Society made him drink poison 
as he lay on his mother’s breast, fed him on garbage, 
and surrounded him by malaria and fever in his child- 
hood, spurned, frowned upon, and neglected him in 
his boyhood, and then punished him as a shrivelled, 
cunning, purloining wretch, when he should have 
been a man. 

Such is our ignorance! Such our Pharisaic sanctity! 
‘We cause men to be feeble, and then wonder that 
weak things should be sly, quick, and cunning in 
their revenge, and moralise with the tongue of an 
angel on the vices of the “lower orders,” who dislike 
labour and who love sin. Love gin !—and well they 
may. It is the liquid fire that burns out for a time 
the traces of misery, and lights up a wild forgetful- 
ness, which, for a season, is ecstacy, although ulti- 
mately it cankers and festers in the little heart that 
remains to them, and brings hours of future agony, 
as a kind of compound interest for a few moments of 
delirious pleasure. The gin-shop is, indeed, to such 
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aone a palace. He comes from dulness and dark- 
ness into the full glare of gas-light, plate-glass, and 
burnished mahogany. He comes from a room reeking 
with the combined stench of boiled vegetables, smoke, 
filth, and crowded apartments, into a lofty place, 
redolent of spices and warmth. He comes into the pre- 
sence of a eal dressed female, whodeigns tosmile upon 
him for his money ; and this is no small thing to one 
who is seldom recognised as belonging to the human 
family, but is treated as an unclean creature, or 
shunned as a pest. He comes languid, weak, and 
sinking—drinks of Circe'’s cup, and feels for awhile 
exhilarated, strong, and happy. Let no man throw 
the stone of condemnation on such a one until he 
has lived a month in Field-lane, or spent his summer 
in the delightful purlieus of Vincent-street, Bethnal- 
green. 

Worse, worse by far, in all their physical bearings, 
ten thousand times worse in all their moral influences, 
sre the miserable homes of our City poor than the 
wild huts of the Indians, or the wigwam of the African. 
These so-called savages are not shut out from the 
exhilarating influences of light ; to them the flowing 
Tiver, the shining sun, the open prairie, the deep 
woods, the healthy hills, are open; the day is spent 
beneath a pure uncontaminated sky, and hunting and 
exercise bring them abundance and peace. ‘Their 
physical energies are wearied, not poisoned. They 
feel nothing of that sickening faintness, that aching 
exhaustion, that heart tremor, that gnawing at the 
very vital principle itself which a polluted atmosphere 
engenders, and which hurry the sufferer in an agony 
of fear to seize on some quick, glowing, burning 
stimulant to rescue him from death. Not so our City 
poor. They are hemmed in by brick and _ stone, 
surrounded by all the exhausting influences of malaria, 
and perpetually exposed to scenes of which the refined 
and elegant members of the “ upper classes” would 
blush even to admit the existence. We shall not 
Teadily forget a stroll, we had in company with a 
friend one Sunday morning, in July last. We had 
left the country to visit some of the scenes made 
classic by the writings of Dickens. It was.a glorious 
morning. People were hurrying down the river by 
hundreds. All the out-door creation seemed happy ; 
the very waves as they rippled to the shore were like 
dancing sun-beams ; not a cloud floated under the 
blue heavens, save those which the steamers left 
behind as they glided, loaded with smiling faces, away 
from the contaminations of town. On reaching 
London Bridge, we journeyed towards Holborn, an 
having taken a view of Field-lane and Saffron-hill, 
We made our way through some of the purlieus 
adjoining them into streets so narrow that you may 
shake hands from the opposite bed-rooms. Houses 
had no back yards to them; all the débris of the 
Apartments, or nearly so, was thrown from the win- 
dows into the streets, to ascend again asa pestilential 
vapour ; scarce a window-frame had a whole piece of 
glass in it; the doorways were low and dirty ; the 
sides of the walls were formed simply of lath and 
plaster, parts of which had fallen away in many places, 
and through these dilapidations men and women 
could be seen huddling together, some in a state of 
nudity, others smoking and drinking, and all regard- 
less of the common decencies of iit. We passed 
under a low continuous archway, and came into a 
kind of court, the houses of which were very lofty, 
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but in a most dilapidated condition ; thg roofs of 
many of them had given way, and the rafters were 
sticking out into the summer sky like pieces of a 
stranded wreck. Shreds of grooved lead were hang- 
ing from the window-frames, and not a piece of glass 
was visible. On going into one of the rooms on the 

und-floor nothing like boarding was discoverable ; 
in some corners of the apartment were heaps of damp 
straw covered by remnants of brown sacking, and 
these, with a black three-legged pot near the fire- 
place, constituted the whole of the furniture. Five 
or six men were leaning against the blackened walls, 
and smoking short pipes, while a large, white, half- 
starved, big-headed dog, was sitting before them. 
The upper rooms were occupied, although the boards 
were in so perilous a condition, that daylight and 
rain could fall without interruption from roof to floor. 
Few persons were on the premises, but at night they 
were crowded. It being Sunday morning, previous 
to church-hour, the inhabitants were regaling them- 
selves in some of the neighbouring gin-shops. An 
oldwoman, clad in a thread-bare vest, which had faded. 
away to the most delectable of all colours, a yellowish- 
green, was sitting alone on the muddy ground in the 
centre of the court, with her knees bent, her elbows 
resting on them, and her hands covering her face. 
A small blackened pipe was in her lap. She was 
swaying her body backwards and forwards, and mur- 
muring in a dirge-like manner— 

“Lancashire witches, Lancashire witches, 
Jumping the ditches, 
Hurt poor Poll.” 

We asked her what she meant; she gave an unmean- 
ing grin, stretched out her tawny, shrivelled arm, 
and laying hold of my waistcoat, said, ‘“ Pretty— 
Very pretty—Too pretty for Poll.” Her gown, 
her only covering, was full of holes. Her face was 
begrimed with smoke and dirt ; her eyes had a lack- 
lustre appearance: she was almost a skeleton—a 
maniac, and only capable of uttering such broken 
sentences as those enumerated. Within two yards 
of her, a muddy shallow ditch was struggling to effect 
its course through the court into an archway at one 
corner. The vapour thereform was sickening, for 
floating in the stream were the entrails of cats and 
horses, and other putrifying animal matter. We 
passed out of this court, and two policemen told us 
that if we went a few paces further we “should see a 
sight.” We did so, and found the place to be a kind 
of cul de sac to the alleys we had traversed. The 
stench therefrom was insufferable ; it crept like poison 
through every sense. My companion felt sick, giddy, 
and incapable of eee. In one small corner of 
a large yard stood three horses up to their fetlocks 
in mud saturated with gore, excrement, and grease. 
Their hip-bones stood up like the humps of dome: 
daries ; the skin clung tightly to their ribs, which 
protruded like iron hoops, leaving deep grooves between 
them ; their necks were almost destitute of mane ; 
in short, their hair was dropping from them like 
feathers from a putrifying bird; one was gnawing 
at a post, making feeble, though evidently anxious, 
efforts to devour the wood; another was leaning 
against a shed, in which were hanging whole quarters 
of his predecessors; and the third was mumblin, 
between his teeth the hairs that had fallen, or been 
plucked, from the mane or tail of his companion. 
The carcase of a horse, with the bowels trampled in 
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the mud, lay before them, and the whole yard was 
strewed with semi-skeletons, wheelbarrows, and mat- 
tocks, upon which hair, blood, and brains seemed 
drying in the air. 

These are hideous details, and the fastidious sense 
may wish to shroud them in everlasting secresy, but 
it cannot be. Nature will not be so dealt with. The 
effects will speak if the cause lie hid. Within a few 

ards of those scenes of madness, putrefaction, and 
death, five hundred individuals ate, k, and slept! 
Can we wonder that hearts should grow hard, and 
bodies become weak under such circumstances? Does 
it not seem as if these were hot-beds in which we 
were rearing ‘Fagins,” and ‘Quilps,” to exer- 
cise our ingenuity upon, in carrying out the prac- 
tice of criminal law? Are we not fostering around 
our homes a pestilence, and encouraging the incuba- 
tion of fever, until it come likea simoon around our 
hearths, converting the laugh of boyhood into the 
shriek of delirium, laying childhood low, and displac- 
ing the prattle of infancy 4 the silence of death? 

Into some such neighbourhood, I was called pro- 
fessionally. In the room where my fever-patient la 
sixteen individuals found their cook-shop, their di- 
ning-room, dormitory, and hospital, allin one. Smoke, 
and steam from a pot containing potatoes, filled the 
room. I could not speak for several minutes from 
coughing. The beds were nearly all on the floor— 
married and single, male and female, healthy and 
sick huddled together. One bed alone was on a bed- 
stead, and on it was a girl fifteen years of age, tossing 
with fever, a boy of twelve years in a state of stupor, 
and their mother, whose fixed eyes, dilated nostrils, 
gurgling throat, and cold feet, told, but too plainly, 
that she was fast hurrying to her final resting-place. I 
was looking on this scene of dirt, disease, and death, 
with silent, yet agonized feelings, when something 
suddenly seized my foot. I sprang back in a state of 
alarm, when a rough voice cried out to me, ‘Don’t 
be frightened, Doctor, it is only the pigs ;’’ and, true 
enough, a great sow lying under the bed, with seven 
or eight little ones, had taken a fancy to my boot, 
and had proceeded to appropriate it to herself accord- 
ingly. This is no matter for a smile. Thirteen in- 
dividuals, and nine pigs, preparing to satiate hunger 
by a coarse meal in the chamber of death. A poor 
mother dying, and two of her little ones on the eve 
of death, and no pastor’s voice had been there to 
cheer her in that dark hour, no gentle hand to point 
to a happier home beyond the skies! Rude and 
clamorous voices, hissing, stench-reeking vapours, 
the grunt of pigs, and the heavy slip-shod tread of 
careless strangers, alone sounded the requiem of that 
passing soul. I left this melancholy scene, thinking 
on the force and truth of the following words spoken 
by the Bishop of London, in the House of Lords: 
“T pass the magnificent church which crowns the 
metropolis, aud is consecrated to the noblest of ob- 
jects—the glory of God—and I ask myself in what 
degree it answers that object. I see there a Dean 
and three Residentiaries, with incomes, amounting 
in the aggregate to between ten thousand and twelve 
thousand pounds a year ; I see, too, connected with 
the Cathedral, twenty-nine clergymen, whose offices 
are all but sinecures, with an annual income of twelve 
thousand pounds, and likely to be very much larger 
after the lapse of a few years ; I proceed a mile or two 
to the east, or north-east, and I find myself in the 


midst of an immense population, in the most wretched 
destitution and neglect. Artisans, mechanics, la- 
bourers, beggars, thieves, to the amount of three 
hundred thousand.”—* Wretched destitution, and 
neglect !”” 

Ay, it is pitiful to know in what dreary holes, 
full many a being is left alone to die. Some 
time since I was conversing with a relieving-officer 
of union. He told me that a week before “he 
had taken the case” of a very interesting young wo- 
man, who appeared in a wretched condition ; that she 
gave her address, No. Hog-lane; that tempo- 
rary relief had been ministered, and that she had not 
been heard of since. He described her as looking 
ghastly ill, and J felt it my duty to find her out. A 
lew, miserable, dirty avenues running off from a 
magnificent street, brought me into the mi- 
serable lane. The number named appeared a 
*lodging-house ;” I knocked at the door: it was 
opened by a short, stout, small-eyed woman. She 
asked me what I wanted; I told her my errand, and 
she ushered me into the room where about twenty 
Irishmen were regaling themselves by smoking and 
drinking. A long thin candle was placed ina greasy 
candlestick, and the old woman pioneered the way 
up three flights of ricketty stairs, when we arrived at 
a small door in the wall, not more than three feet 
high, and about two feet broad. The old woman 
told me, that that was the room in which “ the crea- 
ture lay; ” I took the candle, and, creeping on my 
knees, entered it. It was a long, narrow, low place, 
so close to the roof that no one could stand erect in 
it: not a bed, a table, or a chair was there, but on 
the bare boards in the centre of the room, lay this 

joor young woman. She was rolling to and fro; 
ber long hair streaming over her face, and on the 
floor. I crept towards her, and she then beat her 
head against the boards, and screamed out in a 
wild, delirious, half-inarticulate manner, ‘ Father, 
Father!” Her eyes rolled vacantly. Her face was 
deadly pale, and cold perspiration stood like tears 
upon her brow. In the fierce ravings of her disease 
she had bitten her tongue ; it wastnow swollen, and 
pended! from her mouth, and blood was trickling 
from it down her cheeks aud neck, to the cold floor. 
Scarcely a rag covered her. ‘Father, Father, 
Fa—a—ther,” she again croaked, and beat her 
head fearfully on the boards. The old woman had 
descended, and we were alone. Oh! it wasa ghastly 
sight to look on. The tiny candle gave but a faint 
halo of light, but within its pale circumference lay 
a human being in the extreme of agony, without a 
bed, without water, with little else than madness 
and pain within, and in the intervals of returning 
sense, nothing to greet her from without, but dark- 
ness and desolation. The cold, heartless, indifference 
which the old crone displayed, the dark and empty 
room, and the totalwant of necessaries compelled me 
to hasten, and obtain admission for the poor creature 
in a neighbouring workhouse. It was done. After 
awhile, the fever subsided and reason returned. 
She could unfold her history. 

She was the daughter of near Blackheath. 
She had loved ‘not wisely, but too well,” and was 
turned an outcast from her father’s door. Thus, 
had she been, naked, friendless, delirious, and deso- 
late on the bare floor of a tottering house, at a mo- 
ment when splendour and plenty, music and song, 
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were in her father’s home. The being who gave her 
life, kicked her from his threshold ; and on the self- 


same night, could kneel before the Father of Spirits, . 


and say “Forgive me my trespasses, as I forgive 
them that trespass against me!” With such a 
prayer, high heaven is daily mocked, and many a 
domestic tyrant passes as a saint, whose deeds would 
all but make a demon weep. 

I fear we are sometimes apt to punish, where we 


ought to pity 5 and that Society frequently “reaps 
the whirlwind,” because she had previously ‘sown 
the wind,” although her self-love, and Pharisaic 


pride may have induced her to forget or deny the 
circumstance ; and it appears a question, worthy of 
the consideration of the most pious amongst us, how 
far will an improvement in the habitations of the 
poor, contribute to the furtherance of good morals, 
and the spread of Christianity ? 

If the refined and educated mind may sometimes 
need the rich swell of the organ, the “religious 
light,” and the solemn beauty which crowd the long- 
drawn aisles and lofty arches of our magnificent 
cathedrals, to awaken it to a sense of holier things, 
may not the dark and dreary alleys, the comfortless, 
cheerless homes, the squalor and filth which poverty 
and crowded apartments engender, have a downward 
influence upon our poorer brethren, and go far to 
rust, to canker, and efface that “image”? which was 
imprinted on the soul of man when it first came 
fresh and pure from the hands of his Maker? Sure 
am I, from long familiarity with the homes of the 
poor, that there is a great sympathy between the 
outer and the inner man—between the mind and the 
body—and that so long as the present crowding con- 
tinues, so long as different families have to perform 
their varied and necessary duties in one room ; so 
long as the sexes are compelled to mingle promis- 
cuously together, as they now are ;—so long will all 
sense of decency be lost; so long will virtue be un- 
respected, because unknown. 

n incident occurred to me about four years ago, 
which confirms this. I was called to No. —, 
street. It was a large, gloomy, old fashioned 
house, with a wide oak staircase, the bannisters of 
which were still bulky and firm, although the steps 
which they once supported had many of them 
disappeared ; others had deep foot-holes in them, and 
some creaked in a very ominous manner as you jour- 
neyed over them. 1 stopped at each successive 
story, and inquired in the rooms for the patient 
to whom I had been summoned. Each inmate asked 
the other who she was, but her name was unknown ; 
this did not surprise me, for each room appeared a 
little town, and in some of the antiquated apartments 
of the rude old palace, six or seven groups might be 
seen partaking of their meals which had been cooked. 
at the republican fire-place: the primitive plan of 
calling individuals by a simple name, and that a short 
and pithy one, without any Christian prefix, seemed 
very general among them. I wended my way from 
room to room, causing many an idle stare; never 
experiencing any incivility, yet frequently hearin, 
them say in a low whisper, “It is a doctor,” few 
other persons who employ a tailor ever venturing, I 
presume, among them. The upper story was at 
ength reached, and the chambers found to be desti- 
tute of doors. I looked into the one on my left-hand 
tide and found it empty. Some parts of the roof had 
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fallen in, the window-frames were gone, and the floor, 
judging from the soundness of the rafters, and the 
Jagged, broken appearance of the boards contiguous 
to the wall, had been forcibly removed to serve the 
purpose of fire-wood. I went into the opposite 
chamber, and it appeared that my footsteps had been 
unheard, for in the centre of the room were four 
qomefonsey ie the costume of their primitive mother, 

usily engaged around a washing tub, in which was 
all their wardrobe. On seeing me they set up a wild 
laugh, spread out their arms, ran towards each other, 
and formed a group which might have served the 
purpose of an Etty, an Eastlake, or a Chantrey, but 
which contributed more to my confusion than to the 
discovery of my patient. I was about to retreat, but, 
on turning round, saw a poor creature lying in one 
corner of the apartment on a heap of straw which 
was slightly covered with a coarse horse-rug. She 
was the object of my search, and being invited to 
remain by the living tableaux, who retained their 
graceful position in the centre of the room, I advanced 
towards her. She had once been beautiful, but now 
her dark eyes looked wan and watery; her cheeks 
haggard, pale, and sunken; her fine hair tangled, 
wiry, and dishevelled; her fingers long, lank, and 
bony ; and as she raised her skeleton arm, you could 
almost sce the light, like a blue haze, through her 
worn and withered hand. Her voice was low, tremu- 
lous, and croaking ; her breathing short, quick, and 
irregular, while black hideous ulcers were eating 
deeply into her system, and spreading their foetor, 
their poison, and their pain, through her once hand- 
some form. She was tossing with anguish ; but, after 
taking an anodyne, and being addressed in the terms 
of ordinary kindness, she became calm and composed. 

“How came you,” said I, “into this awful state 
of disease? What charms can so reprobate a life 
possess?” 

“None, none,” she said “nothing but misery ; 
drunkenness ofté day, pain the next, and death in the © 
end. We must all come to this—to die alone in a 
corner—in a wofse way thari a dog on a dunghill ; and 
it all comes fro those hortid places where poor 
people have to live. I was born in a cellar in Liver- 

ol, and from my ¢hildhood have never known what 
it was to be a decent wotttan: Men and women, boys 
and girls, were for evet huddled together ; and even 
when grown tp, and with my mother, my two sisters, 
my parent, ind myself had to sleep on a bed of chaff 
in one corner of the apartment, while three or four 
sailors slept in another, and men and women were 
cooped pell-mell together in other parts, like the 
cattle in Smithfield. I was thought pretty, and 
brought to town ; had plenty to eat for a time, learned 
to dress well and be fine; but one thing led on to 
another, and now—here I am.” 

There, indeed, she was, a miserable victim ! 
Never can the spectacle she presented fade from 
my mind; the echoes of her struggling voice will 
ever whisper, and Truth, Religion, and Justice 
must sanction the assertion, that her vice, her 
disease, her desolation, all.came “from those horrid 
places, where poor people have to live.” The evil is 
a mighty one, and all but universal. That it exists 
in our rural districts, with many of its vicious influ- 
ences, no one can deny, We well remember an 
appeal made by Dr. Gilly, the Canon of Durham, on 
behalf of the border peasantry, in which he states, 
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“It shocks every feeling of propriety, to think 
that in a room, and within such a space as I have 
been describing, civilized beings should be herding 
together without a decent separation of age and sex. 
So long as the agricult system in this district 
requires the hind to find room for a fellow servant of 
the other sex in his cabin, the least that morality and 
decency can demand is that he should have a second 
apartment where the unmarried female, and those of 
a tender age, should sleep apart from him and his 
wife Last Whitsuntide, when the annual lettings were 
taking place, a hind, who had lived one year in the 
hovel he was about to quit, called to say “ farewell,” 
and to thank me for some trifling kindness I had 
been able to show him. He was a fine, tall man, of 
about 45; a fair specimen of the frank, sensible, 
well-spoken, and well-informed Northumbrian pea- 
santry—of that peasantry of which a militia-regi- 
ment was composed, which so amazed the Londoners 
(when it was garrisoned in the capital many years 
sg0) by the size, the noble deportment, the soldier- 
like bearing and the good conduct of the men. I 
thought this a good opportunity of asking some 
questions. Where was he going? and how would 
he dispose of his large family, (eleven in number) ? 
He told me they were to inhabit one of these hind’s 
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cottages, whose narrow dimensions were less than 
twenty-four feet by fifteen, and that the eleven 
would have ay three beds to sleep on; that he 
himself, his wife, a daughter of six, and a boy of 
four years old, would sleep in one bed; that a 
daughter of eighteen, a son of twelve, a son of ten, 
and a daughter of eight, would have a second bed ; 
and a third would receive his three sons of the 

of twenty, sixteen, and fourteen. “Pray” said I, «do 
you not think that this is a very improper way of 
disposing of your family ?”’ “ Yes, certainly,” was the 
answer, “it is very improper in a Christian point of 
view ; but what can we do until they build us better 
houses?” 

Let stern-faced morality look to these things. 
Let the “Justices Shallow” of the bench pause 
for a single moment, ere they pass punishment on an 
erring fellow-creature, to reflect, how far themselves, 
how far society, or how far the individual, may be 
responsible for the crime. Let Mercy hold the scales 
of Justice, and— 

At the balance let's be mute, 
‘We never can adjust it; 


‘What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's Tewsted.” 


J.H. 
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STEAM BOAF 
CALL BOY 


Step forward my lad ; 
be not ashamed of your %7\ 
soiled clothes and sooty \ 
face. This is the Srzam- na) 
soar Boy, gentles ; the R42r% 
boy whose shrill voice we 
you have heard ~ 

mingling with the fizzing steam of the 
* Bachelor” or the “Daisy,” calling to 






some amphibious-looking man to “let go 
the head-rup;” and then, bounding like a cat 
o’mountain on thegrating abovetheengineroom, 
just in time to put the captain’s pantomime into 
words, “take a tur—n a—st—arn ; heasy a— 
heead ; go o—on.” There was nothing pecu- 
liar in the words themselves; it was the shrill 
sostenuto tone that made them memorable. Then 
he has dived, as it were, among the crowd of 
passengers for’ard, and disappeared by some 
extraordinary movement down the companion- 
ladder of the fore-cabin. This is the soy whose 
abrupt “by y’r leave” has awakened you to a 
consciousness of your near proximity to a sooty 


| tea-kettle or a steaming saucepan of potatoes, 


which he was conveying to some undiscoverable 
kitchen in one of the paddle-boxes. Don’t hold 
down your head nor fumble with your black 
lambswool cap, as though you were nobody. 
You can boast a prouder pedigree than the 
Heralds’ College can show for the noblest young- 
ster in broad England. Yes, you are the off- 
spring of giants, although the summer holidays 
of your childhood were spent amid the black 
mud and dingy waters of old Thames, though 
your winter leisure was passed in dancing in- 
describable Polkas on the cellar flaps of river- 
side ale-houses, or in playing at buttons in 
gloomy entrances to old alleys, and under gate- 
ways. Nay, gentles, don’t believe him, though 
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he says his father’s name is old Tom Tough, and 
that his mother was called pretty Peg of Bat- 
tersea-hard, and is now “charing” at the Red 
House. WE say heis offspring of giants—and 
thus we prove it. 

Long, long before the deluge, there existed 
upon the earth two Mighty Things, that, by their 
servitude, blessed and benefited mankind. Al- 
though thus united in advantaging the human 
race, they were ever at war with each other; 
both struggling for the mastery, with alternate 
success and discomfiture. Their names were 
Firz and Water. After many years WaTER 
gained a great victory; and, in the fulness of 
his triumph, overspread the universe. He looked 
around, and saw nothing but his legions of 
waves, careering here and there, and revelling 
in their conquest ; nothing existed but them- 
selves (save one household that had put their 
trust in the Greatest, who had given water 
the mastery over all). After forty days 
the waves grew weary; the winds came forth 
and told them of the desolation they had 
wrought. Then the pride which had swollen up 
the Warer was changed to sorrow, and moan- 
ingly it sunk and sunk and hid itself in caves 
and deep ravines, and behind lofty cliffs and 
mountains, that it might not see the wreck 
which it had made of all earthly things; and 
as it hurried from the earth it drew mighty 
hills upon the dead to cover them, and dragged 
to its own hiding-places the Mastadon and the 
Leviathan. 

Fire, though vanquished, was not destroyed, 
for he had retreated to the strong fastnesses of 
his volcanoes, and fed upon the bowels of the 
earth. Again, he was bidden forth, and, at the 
Worp he rushed out, amid the roar of fiery 
stones, and the rushing of boiling lava. And 
Fire and Water were again the servants of man, 
and the enemies of each other. Ages rolled away 
and still they warred. Then Mrnp, another 
giant, but mightier than Fire or Water, grew 
into maturity, and fashioned an iron prison, of 
curious workmanship, in which he thrust the 
adverse elements, and said “Your angry pas- 
sions shall work together for the good of man.” 
And then Fire beat against the iron wall which 
separated him from his enemy, until Water 
grew conscious of the presence of its foe, and 
chafed against the sides of its prison, and, by 
its angry workings, became—vapour. Then 
Mind declared its mastery, and curbing, or 
exciting at will, his giant slaves worked out 
the wonders he had conceived for the benefit 
of man. Steam! wondrous Regencration ! 
Time and space tremble for their supremacy ; 
the serfdom of mankind is drawing to an end ; 
the blessings of universal brotherhood are at 
hand. Man will better know his fellow, be he the 
denizen of the forest of the city. He will dis- 
cover the same sympathies, the same emotions, 
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the same dependencies, and then War—unholy, 
fiendish War—is fettered to the end of time. 
For a little while the gory demon may walk 
forth again to slay and to destroy, but all his 
chivalry is gone; that magic sound, which 
changed the groans of men and the cries of 
women into cadences of the song of triumph, 
is gone for ever. 


“Now Chelsea, Battersea, Vauxhall, and 
Lambeth |” What avaried crowd answers that 
noisy summons. That prim gentleman is 
Dibbs, chief cashier at L——s. His black 
coat bears no evidence of friction in any par- 
ticular part. It has faded gently and univer- 
sally. You see where he has taken his seat ; 
six days out of seven, in summer, you will find 
him in the same place at the same moment of 
time; his eyes, as now, busied (for the thou- 
sandth time, at least) in examining the archi- 
tecture of the bridge. He used formerly to 
return to his snug little cottage at Chelsea, in 
the “Regulator bus” but now he prefers a 
“mouthful of fresh air” on the river. As he 
inhales the breeze upon the river, the buz and 
clamour of the past day fade in his ear, and a 
feeling of repose steals over his jaded mind. 
How anxiously he watches every movement 
of the gallant crew of the “ Bachelor.” He 
has seen the same manceuvres performed even- 
ing after evening, and yet they seem to possess 
all the charms of novelty. The engine, indeed, 
has awakened a melancholy interest in the 
bosom of Mr. Dibbs. He looks upon it as an 
overworked clerk, that never rests but at the 
will of his master. 

The “ Steam-boat Boy” is a great personage 
in the eyes of the old cashier, for it seems a 
mighty thing that his childish voice should con- 
trol the destiny, as it were, of that groaning 
giant.—* Ease her!” the pistons rise and fall more 
slowly—“ Stop her!” they cease altogether— 
“Goon!” and lo! the iron monster puts forth 
its strength: and this at the bidding of a boy. 
Simple-hearted Mr. Dibbs, you have strange 
stories to tell in the Elysian fields to the old 
cronies of your boyhood—those with whom you 
have taken a pull up to Putney ere “the silent 
highway,” the silvery Thames, had become what 
old Godfrey the waterman describes it—“a 
riglar beast of burden.” 

That young gentleman seated on the taffrail, 
puffing a Cuba, is “ a bright particular star” in 
his own hemisphere. The “ Steam-boat Boy ” 
honours him with a nod or a grin each time 
that he dives in or shoots out of the little com- 
panion of the fore cabin. The smoker is Mr. 
Pitchit, the celebrated singer of ‘She worea 
wreath,” and “ Don’t youremember.” He is 
engaged at the “Saloon of the Harmonious 
Muses,” to which he procures free admission 
for the “Boy.” Mr. Pitchit is a worthy fellow 
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in spite of his “Cuba.” An old labour-worn 
man and woman, the proud progenitors of Mr. 
Pitchit would, but for his professional exer- 
tions, have long since suffered existence in the 
workhouse. The “celebrated concert singer” 
declares that his upper G would have long ago 
deserted him, but for the “four pen’orth of 
fresh he imbibes on the river,”—hence his 
friendship for the “ Boy,” on whom he has 
bestowed the soubriguet of “The cold water 
Abernethy.” 

Those three laughing women—pranked out in 
all the colours of Holborn haberdashery—are ser- 
vantsofallwork. This is their “day out.” Since 
twelve o’clock they have had “the world before 
them where to choose.” What miles have been 
traversed since mid-day. What a multitude of 
calls have been made in the short space of five 
hours, and now they are off by the fourpenny 
boat for Battersea Fields. There are green 
hedges, and wild flowers, and birds, in those 
fields, such as they used to see when they were 
“ girls at home ;” before they came, tempted by 
five pounds a year, or driven by hard poverty, 
to London, as servants of all work. They little 
knew of what they had to encounter. What a 
pity it is that some of the good people of 
Exeter Hall, whose elastic charity stretches from 
the Strand to the Antipodes, never contract 
their holy sympathies, and visit the white slaves 
of the kitchens of London. They should creep 
down the areas early—ay, at cock-crow, if they 
would know how much suffering there was to 
alleviate : weariness that is never relieved by 
sufficiency of sleep—slavery that has fewer 
respites from labour than the punishment of 
the convicted criminal, for “ Sunday brings no 
holiday” to the servant of all work. In lodging- 
houses the demands upon the servant of all 
work must be incessant. It is wonderful how 
the body sustains the incessant wear, and the 
mind the solitude and the sameness of occu- 
pation. Surely something might be done to 
mitigate this worse than slavery. Our country- 
women are ever the foremost in the work of 
charity, devoting day after day to the collection 
of pence for Dorcas .mcetings, begging from 
door to door for well-intentioned missions. 
Think ye they will not remain at home as often, 
and by their exertions within doors, free the 
servant of all work from some portion of her 
labour, and bid her forth into the fresh air, or 
to the welcome couch? O yes, they need but 
& prompter to the act. 


Ease her! Stop her!” Here we are along- 
side of Hungerford. “Now, Sir;” “Now, 
Mem ;” “Take my arm, Miss ;” and much does 
that pallid creature need the assistance of the 
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“ Boy,” and the fresh air of the river. A few 

ears, a very few years ago, that sickly girl 
bad red lips and bright eyes, and a step as elas- 
tic as a fairy. What has worn her to this ?— 
Toil; the miseries of the needle; for days and 
weeks, nay months, she has breathed nothing 
but the fetid air of her work room, until her 

oung heart grew sickly with its hopes, and her 
right blood changed into colourless lymph. 
Women of England, you have a mighty wrong 
toanswer for! Itis no fiction to say that more 
human victims are offered on the altar of your 
idol-vanity than are required for the sacrificial 
rites of savage superstition. Your thought- 
lessness robs hundreds of the solace of sleep; 
your bargain-driving to load your beauteous 
bodies—wonderfully beauteous as God has 
formed them—with one gew-gaw more, lessens 
the scanty meal of many of your toiling sisters. 
The lust and avarice of man have broken 
many a loving heart, and worn out many a gen- 
tle life; but woman has been, and is now, the 
busier destroyer of her own sex, by her heart- 
less carelessness of those who minister to her 
vanity—by the unchristian scorn of those her 
exertions have too often driven to seek relief in 
the promises of the betrayer. O woman! to 
man thou art a solace for all sorrow—a blessing 
beyond all price—an influence that almost 
claims our adoration. Be to your suffering 
sister what you alone can be—her liberator from 
the thraldom of murderous necessity ; a little 
forethought, or a little self-denial, and the vic- 
tory is achieved. Stand thou between her and 
hopeless perdition—remember her temptations 
—unite and provide an asylum for the sufferer 
from broken health, and a refuge for the peni- 
tent of broken character. 

The “Steam Boat Boy” has marked the 
pallid cheek of that sickly girl, and asked, in a 
voice of gentleness, “A glass of water, Miss?” 
What a smile to be thanked with! 

Poor sufferer, how her heart heaves and 
heaves as the fresh air steals into her nostrils. 
She feels that it is life that she inhales, and old 
dreams of happy times, and hopes that she had 
thought were dead, come back again, and a 
voice, as musical and sweet as a seraph, minis- 
tering, whispers in her ear, “‘ Hope on!” 





We have written a sad rambling paper, gentle 
reader, but hope to be excused on the score of 
good intention. Would you know more of the 
“Steam-boat Boy’’?? Those steps lead to the 
water-side—that small blue ticket will be your 
passport on board the Bachelor. Accept the 
invitation offered you by that urchin in the 
gangway, “Now, then, Wauxhall—Batter-sea 
—Chel-sea.” He is the “ Steam-boat Boy.” 





- 











THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS, BY RUBENS. 
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Detur Pulchriori. 


The shepherd Paris, nobly born, 
Was right the common gifts to scorn 
Which Juno and Minerva laid 
So temptingly before bim— 
A Kingdong ont the other fame 
In deeds o till Venus came, 
And in the prettiest inannet said, 
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Then take the apple,” Paris cried 
of it gift ottwen all foolish pride 
$i sthpite aiid OF wasteful war 
hi€l poot Hane toritiented—= 
jeauty 8 wealelt I'll never roam 


ti yy 
te 7 
teary pilgrimage froin home, 
Okeke climes that distant are 
* Bot other yiches—they may come 
OF fot—I'll be contented {” 


Apetles’ dreati of Beauty blush’d— 
And a8 het rivals’ hopes were crush'd, 
t WAS & pretty thing to see 
Sweet Venus’ glad confusion— 
Proud Juno with a haughty stride, 
‘tdignant Pallas by her side, 
fect and left the shepherd free 
n softer wording to decide 
‘he tftith of his Conclusion ! 
Waaravan judgmetit Paris mny have had, we aré 
quite sute that there are not such discriminating 
critics in our days. We have n temple conse- 
crated to the preservation of the works of great 
men in the pictorial art, it ie trie! but who are 
the arbiters of their posthtitmotis distinction ? 
Money, and tnfluence, and Cir¢umstance— 
“that unspiritual god ”—hold all the sway, and 
the consequence is, that “reputed ancients at 
price oft undeserv’d” exclude from market, 
men of better worth, who now live, struggle, 
and achieve great things, but alas! ingloriously. 
A man must die before his fame is born. The 
history of a hundred artists can prove this. 
The composition of this picture is not much 
distinguished by fine drawing; but Rubens was 
always excused on that score: his colouring, 
like the infallible sanctity of some Roman 
Pontiffs, covers a multitude of sins as well as a 
great quantity of canvass. He, though a clas- 
sical scholar, could not have had an elegant 
mind; all his figures (particularly female) are 
coarse and ill-driwn ; his models seem to have 
been (for the latter) Dutelf frows; and in the 
picture before us, although there are three god- 
desses contending for the prize of Beauty, it is 
quite clear that there is not one of the Graces 
present. When will that abominable conven- 
tion be done away with which makes men’s eyes 
idolators of false images? There is no art in 
the world so desecrated or misrepresented as 
that of painting. The present picture is an 
instance; and yet it is full of abstract joetry 
and feeling, if we can contrive to forget that in 


a contest for the prize of Beauty, three of the 
ugliest women that ever lived are made to ex- 
hibit themselves. 

The devotees to the great artist of Cologne 
must tot be offended if we thus speak our mind 
so freely. By robbing Peter we pay Paul, so 
that to invert, or tather pervert, the proverb, if 
we detract from him (occasionally) as a draughts- 
inan, we must always do him homage as a 
colourist. No artist was ever more in the secret 
of fore-shortening: some of his figures seem 
ready to walk out of their ffames. But it is too 
late to bé critical on such a versatile genius as 
Hubens=his illustrations at the Luxembourg 
Galleries, the ceilings of Whiteliall, the noble 
paintings that adorn the chureles at Antwerp, 
and a thousand other splendid protluctions, 
have made him & man “iark’d fur Fame’s 
eternity.” a 

The present picture {a a gent nequisition to 
our National Gallery, of which we shall de tems 
en tems give a notice, Whenever atty tlew work 
of art is added to its valuable collection: Every- 
thing by Rubeiis is, of cotirse, held to be sacred, 
and yet we cainot help regretting that our too 
faithful artist did not omit the whsightly figure 
that appears in the centre of the upper part of 
the picture. As an accessory it disturbs the 
general harmony, and, individually considered, 
it is anything but an object of interest or beauty. 
The drapery of Juno seems to be a little too 
huddled on, and the Goddess of Cyprus seems 
to have forgotten the motto “ semi reducta 
Venus,” and rather wantonly luxuriates in the 
anticipated obtainment of the prize. But, as 
we have already said, it is vain to find fault 
with such a genius as that of Rubens, for even 
in its coarsest aberrations from grace and 
beauty, ample atonement for their absence is 
made by the presence of truth and strength ; 
and as to colouring, he is nature itself. By 
the'way, now that we come to this part of our 
notice, we capnot but deplore the neglected 
state of the pictures in our National Gallery. 
The Claudes, particularly, are in a decaying 
state, and some most clumsy attempts have 
been made to, not restore, but patch them. 
This is shameful, and ought to be noticed as a 
public wrong. The architectural (?) lumber of 
Mr. Wilkins is not fit even to be the cemetery 
of the works it contains, and every effort, there- 
fore, should be made to counteract the baneful 
influence of such a direful sarcophagus. 


ADDISON AND HOLLAND HOUSE. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 





Appison and Ilottaxp Tlouse! Tow popular is 
the association, and how linked in men’s minds, is 
the polished Essayist with the picturesque archi- 
tectural pile at Kensington ; although its name carries 
us back a century earlier than Addison, and although 
he possessed the property scarcely three years, yet, his 
genius invests the place with its paramount interest. 
The mansion was designed by John Thorpe, par 
excellence, “the architect” of his time, who built no 
fewer than five palaces for Elizabeth's Ministers ; he 
completed Holland House in 1607, for Sir Walter 
Cope, through whose daughter, Isabel, it descended 
to fee husband, Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, in the 
reign of Charles I. The Earl was a political 
wayerer, and was twice made prisoner in his own 
house; after his death, it was desecrated as the-head- 
quarters of the Parliamentary army, but was soon re- 
stored to his widow. Addison became possessed of 
the estate by his marriage, in 1716, with Charlotte 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, and mother of the 
oung lord whose education he is stated to have super- 
intended. Addison’s “improved circumstances” 
appear to haveexcited the jealousy of his contempo- 
raries, and there are, accordingly, many versions of his 
courtship and marriage. He is said to have purchased 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, as a lure for the Countess ; 


but his partiality for this picturesque retreat to the 
hour of his death, throws discredit on this insinuation. 
Tonson meanly intimates that Addison had formed 
the design of getting the Countess for his wife from 
the time of his first being “recommended into the 
family ;” but this shabby innuendo is contradicted by 
dates. Johnson gives a very careless but splenetic 
account of the event, which is, therefore, to be sus- 
a ; indeed, it rests upon “uncontradicted report.” 

iss Aikin, however, in her Life of Addison (lately 
published), comes to the rescue with reasoning, which 
derives additional value as female authority. The 
assertion that the Countess “always remembered her 
own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with 
very little ceremony’ te tutor of her son,” is met by 
the sensible inference, that had the above been the 
case, on his experience, the tutor would never “ have 
sought a nearer connexion with a woman he must 
have found so thoroughly unamiable ;” especially as 
her youth and bloom must, by this time, have fled. 
How far the addresses of a man so celebrated, 30 
welcomed in the first society, occupying a seat in 
Parliament, and standing fair for still higher offices 
in the State, than he had yet filled, deserved the 
epithet “ambitious,” with respect to a dowager 
countess, herself of no very distinguished race, may 
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admit of a question. Of the terms of pecuni: 
equality, at least, on which they came together, we 
ae peat in a passage of a contem rary letter :— 
“Tell lady Henrietta,” says Dr. Che e, writing 
to Lord Harley, at Wimpole: “that ty Warwick’s 
marriage with Mr. Addison was upon terms, he 
settling (or giving) £4,000 in lieu of an estate which 
she gave up for his sake.” Pope’s ill-nature on the 
Occasion, however, must not be omitted. He regards 
Addison’s acceptance of the Secretary’s place as “a 
sinking in his character,” and his’ “ worst step,” 
which he took “to oblige the Countess of Warwick, 
and to qualify himself to be her husband.” 

A few words more, and we will dismiss the mar- 
riage, important as the point may be :— 

“The sum of all that makes a just man happy, 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife.” 
Possibly, Miss Aikin inclines to the 
to that which she condemns, when she writes that 
“Welstead, a poet of some merit, addressed the 
Countess on her nuptials in lines which give not only 
& more pleasing, but probably, a juster view of the 
sentiments which had influenced her mind and 
directed her choice :— 
* * * * * * 


“A pomp you covet not to heralds known, 
And sigh for virtues eqnal to your own; 
‘art in a man immortal greatly claim, 
tid frown on titles to » ly with fame. 
Not Edward's star embossed with silver rays 
Can vie in glory with thy consort’s lays ; 
is country’s pride docs homage to thy charins, 
And every merit crowds into thy arms,” 


extreme opposite 


Holland House was the rincipal residence of Ad- 
dison, from the period of Vis marriage ; but he did 
not entirely forsake his own favourite Bilton, Either 
place must have been a delightful retreat from “the 
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Secretaryship ;” for Addison was a true lover of 
nature, and might have sung in his garden: 
“Fair quiet! have I found you here? 
And innocence your sister dear! 
Mistaken long I sought you then, 


In busy companies of men— 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude.” 





THE WHITE HORSE INN, 


Miss Aikin has found in the State Paper-office but 
little in Addison's official correspondence worth 


STEELE'R COTTAGE, 


transcribing : probably, the most singular document 
in it is a letter from ‘Addison to the Comptroller of 
the Customs, directing him to take such measures 
4s may effectually prevent the introduction into 
England of the Aqua Tofana, by which hundreds of 
ersons had been poisoned on the Continent. After 
18 retirement from office, in 1718, Addison, proba- 


bly, anticipated, from the influence of tranquillity and 
leisure, the ermanent restoration of the health 
which he had lost amid the solicitudes of life, and the 
toils of office. He soon found his mistake ; but we 
ee strong emotions of joy and thankfulness, 
(perhaps, for having got rid of both his office and his 

* in a letter to Swift, written at this time, 
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wherein he honours the Dean for his good-nature; 
“which is a very odd quality to celebrate in a man 
who has talents so much more shining in the eyes of 
the world.” He thus concludes: ‘Shall we ever 
again talk in laconic? Whenever you see England, 
your company will be the most acceptable in the 
world at Holland House, where you are highly es- 
teemed by Lord Warwick and the young lord ; 
though, by none any where more than by, Sir, your 
most obedient and faithful servant,” &c. Addison 
was not, at this period, unprovided with literary pro- 
jects, one of which was the writing of another tragedy, 
—the story, The Death of Socrates. Still, his latest 
efforts were exerted in the composition of political 
Bes in a paper talled The Old Whig, in reply to 
teele’s opposition paper, The Plebeian. These 
pieces never having been reprinted, are now of ex- 
treme rarity: Johnson had never seen them. In 
the latter, Steel implies his antagonist to be “so old 
a Whig that he is afraid he has quite forgotten his 

rinciples.”” 

“ And this was the closing scene of the long con- 
nexion,—this the final leave-taking of Addison and 
Stecle, —the loving school-fellows,—the college 
friends,—the joyous, witty companions,—the literary 
partners and thutual shiners = te associates in 
public business,—the fellow-members of the House 
of Commoris,—the brothers in political opinion. Alas 
for frail and erting hutnan nattre !” 

Addison expited at Holland House, on June 17, 
1719, at the age of forty-seven: A short time before 
his death, he sent Lord Warwick -to request that 
Gay, who had not lately cultivated his acquaintance, 
would give him a visit. Gay complicd: on his 
arrival, he found himself received with much kind- 
ness; after which Addison made him the acknow- 
ledgment, that he had injured him, but assured him, 
that if he lived, he would make him amends. He 
explained himself no further, and Gay could not 
conjecture in what particular he had done him such 
serious mischief. The circumstance of Addison's 
sending for the young Earl of Warwick stands on the 
authority of Dr. Young. ‘He came, but life now 
glimmering in the socket, Addison was silent: after 
a decent and proper pause, the youth snid, ‘ Dear sits 
you sent for me; P believe and I hope you have 
some commands—I{ shall hold them most sacred.’ 
May distant ages not only hear but feel the reply ! 
Forcibly grasping the Earl's hand, he softly said, 
“See in what peace a Chtistiati ¢an lie!) 

One of the chambets of Holland House was the 
scene of this touching event: 
* * * * * 

And, now let us glaneé at this fie exainple of pic- 
turesque architecture, with its park-like domain and 
pleasaunce, its “ windpipes of hospitality” (as an old 
writer has quaintly termed ¢hiritieys), its lofty 
gables, and embayed windows,—all characteristic of 
the proper mansion of the period. Its general plan 
is that of half the letter H; a public footway 
passes the south front, shown in the engraving ; the 
eastern or garden front had on the lower story an 
atcade of wooden trellis-work, and had the interior 
stuccoed or painted in imitation of trellis-work to 
match. On this side, was an approach to the chapel, 
through gilt iron gates from the arcade. 

The only original apartments remaining on the 
ground-floor, are the entratice-hall, and the two stair- 
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eases. The one-pair contains the gilt-room, the library, 
and the sitting-room in the opposite wing; the rest 
of the interior is in the style of Inigo Jones, and 
supposed to be byhimn. The libraty occupies the whole 
extent of the western wing, about 110 feet in length ; 
and in the space between the book-cases and the 
ceiling, are portraits of eminent persons. The an: 
tique character of the mansion has been generally 
preserved. The late Lord Holland caused to be 
erected, at the carriage enttance from the road at 
Kensington, a lodge and a pair of metal gates; the 
latter gilt, and emblazoned, in appropriate Elizabethan 
taste. 

In Mr. Tyers’s Historical Essay on Mr. Addison, 
printed but not published, we find a few facts con- 
cerning him, with which we were not before ac- 
quainted. These are, that he was laid out for dead 
as soon as he was born; that when he addressed his 
verses on the English poets to Henry Sacheverel, he 
courted that gentleman's sister ; that whenever Jacob 
Tonson came to him for the Spectator, Bayle’s 
French Historical and Critical Dictionary lay always 
open before him; that, upon his return to England, 
after his travels, he discharged some old debts 
he had contracted at Oxford, with the generosity 
of good interest; that he was put into plentiful 
circumstances by the death of a brother in the East 
Indies ; that having received encouragement from 
a married lady, of whom he had been formerly 
cnamoured, he had the integrity to resist the 
temptation; that he refused the gratification of a 
£300 bank note, and afterwards of a diamond ring 


* of the same value, from a Major Dunbar, whom he 


had endeavoured to serve in Ireland by his interest 
with Lord Sunderland; and that his daughter, by 
Lady Warwick, died unmarried at Bilton, and pos- 
sessing an income of more than £1200 a year.* 
Tyers, likewise, gives this epigrammatic evidence of 
Addison’s convivial habits: “When heated with 
wine, Addison’s wit ran over, and he exemplified the 
observation on the flying fish, which, in the poet's 
line, ‘soars highest when its wings are wet.’” 
gavin :—No man was more beholden to the bottle 

han Addison. It was when his pulse was made to 
beat quicker, that he shone with the wit of Terence, 
when in company with Scipio and Lelius.”” But, 
frequent excess of wine, and a habit of toping, are 
attributed to him when he Sought to escape from his 
termagant Countess : it is felated that he would then 
quit the luxurious splenddtif 6f Holland-house, and 
betake himself to the White Horse Inn,t+ just 
on the verge of the pletstite-grounds, and there 
enjoy his favourite dish af a fillet of veal, his bottle, 
and, perhaps, a ffieitl. Hogarth has left us a print 
of the Essnyist in one of Button's coffee-room boxes, 
with a soup basin, and the ‘ votes of the Commons” 
before him. Button had been servant in the Countess 
of Warwick's family ; and it is stated that when Ad- 
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* A few years since, the furniture used by Addison remained 
at Bilton; and the pictures selected by his judgment, or pro- 
cured as a tribute to his feelings, ornamented the walls, and 
occupied the same stations as when Addison was wont to pause 
and admire them. A long walk in the grounds is still termed 
‘Addison's Walk; just aais the delightful acudemic retirement 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. ‘Tyers, in his Rhapsody on Hope, 
says: there is no passing throngh the cloisters of Magdalen 
College, without casting up an eye to the study- window of Mr. 
Addison, from whence his genius first displayed itself.” 


+ This road-side inn stood on the site of “The Holland 
Arms, Kensington.” , 
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dison had suffered any vexation from the Countess, 
he withdrew the company from Button’s house.* 
Moreover, Addison is accused of having taught Dry- 
den to drink, so as to hasten his end: how doubly 
“glorious” old John must have been in his cups. 
Pope also states that Addison kept such late hours 
that he was compelled to quit his company. But, 
both these anecdotes are from Spence’s medley 
volume, and are doubted ; and they have done most 
injury to Addison’s character. Miss Aikin endea- 
yours to invalidate these imputations, by reference to 
the sobriety of Addison’s early life. He had a re- 
markably sound constitution, and could, probably, 
sit out his companions, and stop short of actual in. 
toxication ; indeed, it is said that he was only warmed 
into the utmost brilliancy of table conversation, by 
the time that Steele had rendered himself nearly un- 
fit for it. Miss Aikin refers to the tone and temper, 
the correctness of taste and judgment, of Addison’s 
-writings, in proof of his sobriety ; and doubts whe- 
ther a man, himself stained with the vice of intoxica- 
tion, would have dared to stigmatize it as in his 569th 
Spectator. The idea that domestic unhappiness led 
him to contract this dreadful habit, is then repudiated ; 
and the opposite conclusion supported by the be- 
quest of his whole property to his lady. ‘Is it 
conceivable,” asks Miss Aikin, “that any man 
would thus ‘give and hazard all he had,’ even to his 
precious only child, in compliment to a woman who 
should have rendered his last years miserable by her 
pride and petulance, and have driven him out from 


* “Button’s coffee-house, over against Tom's, in Covent 
Garden,” was the receivin; house, or office of the Guardian, 
for which purpose Addison had put up a Jion-headed letter-box; 
and this lion’s head is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Bedford. Tom's coffee-house was No. 17, Great Russell- 
street, Covent Garden, till lately occupied by Mr. Till, the 
medalist. Button’s was frequented by Addison, Pope, Steele, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Count Viviana, Savage, Martin Folkes, 
Colonel Brett, &c.; yet, a few years after this blaze of 
patronage, Button’s name appears in the parish-books, as re- 
ceiving relief. 
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his home, to pass his comfortless evenings in the gross 
indulgence of a tavern.” * Our amiable biographer, 
therefore, equally discredits the stories of Addison’s 
unhappy marriage, and of his intemperate habits. 

Sir Richard Steele has been more than once men- 
tioned in these discursive reminiscences. For some 
years, he lived in a small cottage on Haverstock-hill, 
to the left of the road, about midway between Cam- 
den Town and Hampstead ; this village was much 
resorted to by the wits of Steele’s day; and a 
tavern, no longer in existence, is often mentioned in 
the writings of the period. An apartment in the 
cottage was called “ the Philosopher’s Room ;” pro- 
bably, the same in which Steele used to write. 
Previous to Stcele’s time, this was the retreat of Sir 
Charles Sedley. Opposite to it, the famous Mother 
or Moll King built es substantial houses; and in 
a small villa behind them, resided her favourite pupil, 
Nancy Dawson. In Hogarth’s March to Finchley, 
this cottage and Mother King’s house are seen in the 
distance ; and about 20 years since, an aged milk- 
man, resident on the spot, well remembered this 
famous march by his cottage, the men being mostly 
drunk, in great disorder, and accompanied by hundreds 
of trulls. Coeval with the Spectator and Tatler, 
Steele’s cottage must have been a delightful retreat ; 
as, at that time there were not more than a score or 
two of buildings between it and Oxford-road, and 
Montague and Bloomsbury-squares. Now, continu- 
ous rows or streets extend from London even to this 
spot. The cottage remains, but has been converted 
into two dwellings, and ornamented as shown in the 
illustration. 





*A story has sometimes appeared in print, as reported by 
some traveller, on his return from Ferney, to the effect that 
Voltaire gate an account.of his having, when in England, dined 
in a company where he saw Addison in a state of disgusting in- 
toxication. It is just worth while to remark, wherever this 
counterfeit tale was minted, that the French wit did not visit 
England till the'year 1726; and, consequently, could never have 
been in the company of Addison.—Afiss dikin. 


MUSINGS OF A WANDERER. 


No. Il. 


Sorr. musio’s sweet, in either hall or bower 
When lady-minstrels or the birds attune 
Their voices in commingled harmony— 
But there’s a wild enchantment in the roar . 
Of mighty cataracts that shake the woods, 
And make them tremble with a living fear, 
Which thrills the heart with feelings more intense ! 
The tumbling of the heavy waters down 
Deep precipices, and the dull reply 
That lazy echo in the distance gives, 
Heedless almost from long accustomed call ! 
The night-bird’s fitful scream, so dissonant 
That e’en the diapason of the flood 
Can’t drown it in its eddying murmurs deep 
These well y-blent sing music to mine ear, 
Worth all the rest mortality can hear! 

* * * * 


w. 


No. III. 


Weary of noise and midnight revelry, 

At early day-break ’tis a freshening thing 

To see the ushering dawn precede the sun, 

And with announeement of his coming wake 
The birds and flow’rs and dew-drops sleeping still ! 
This is calm luxury in quiet vales :— 

But high upon the mountain tops of Alp 

Or Appenine, to view the crimson’d snows 
Upon their giant peaks, and then look down 
Into the dark ravine and see the stream 

Rolling in depth of distance, silently 

Ev’n as the course of Time,—or sometimes rush 
In anger through th’ opposing crags and rocks 
All furious and wild :—this fills the heart 

With thoughts of Nature’s vast magnificence, 
And wraps the soul in melancholy joy. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


(Concluded from page 296.) 


T was first the Prince’s duty to keep watch, 
but the period of his guard passed without 
any alarm, and then Etienne succeeded him in his 
duty. It was a beautiful night in autumn, and 
although the thickness of the forest branches 
had intercepted the moon’s rays, yet, in the open 
space before the hut all was as bright and clear 
as mid-day. Etienne’s eye was cast in every 
direction ; the movement of a leaf in the night 
air was sufficient to alarm him; but all was still 
and quiet, when the discharge of a musket or 
fowling-piece close at hand roused him to in- 
stant activity, and the party in the hut were a-foot 
ina minute. The Prince called in the other 
sentinel, and dispatched him with Dubois and 
his fellow into the cave to get the horses saddled 
for instant flight. At this moment a wounded 
fox ran from the forest, and made straight for 
the door of the hut, which he had no sooner 
reached, than, with a struggle, he fell dead at 
their feet. 

Etienne exchanged looks with the Prince, and, 
cocking a pistol, stole out noiselessly in the direc- 
tion from whence the report had been heard. 
He soon saw the shadow of a man lying across 
the path; and, stealing behind the tree so as to 
come on him unawares, he sprang forward upon 
a peasant who was re-loading his fowling-piece, 
and, seizing him by the collar, exclaimed, 

“Tf you stir, comrade, you are a dead man.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” said the peasant, falling on 
his knees, “I am the father of three children: 
oh! Sir, do me no harm.” 

Etienne, still retaining his hold on him, said, 
“Give me up your gun.” 

“What would you do with it, Sir?” 

“ Give it up, I tell you.” 

The peasant gave it up with a sigh. 

“Now follow me.” 

“ But whither? where are you going to take 
me?” 

“You will soon know.” 

“Oh! Heaven have mercy upon me!” 

“ Silence.” 

Etienne and his prisoner soon reached the 
Prince. 

“ Monsieur Henri,” said the old sailor, “ here 
is the vile assassin.” 

“Assassin!” said the peasant, “I have never 
injured any one.” 

“Silence, knave,” said the sailor, “is not 
there the bleeding corpse of your victim ?” 

“Come, come, my friend,” said the Prince, 
“we intend younoharm. Are you an inhabitant 


of this forest? Here is a piece of gold to drink to 
my good health, and to encourage you to answer 
frankly the questions which I shall put to you.” 

“Speak on, Monseigneur. Ah! I see youare 
not a robber, as I had at first supposed, from the 
conduct of this good gentleman.” 

“You take me, I suppose, for some great 
personage. You are deceived. I and my friends 
wish to reach a place of safety, but there are so 
many parties about, and we are so ignorant of 
the route to be observed, that we have need of a 
guide. Are the Blues about?” 

“ Yes, Monseigneur, in every direction.” 

“Can you guide us to a place of safety ?” 

“T will do my best ; but you must not make 
me answerable for the presence of your enemies. 
I know every inch of the country, but I cannot 
keep you clear of the Blues.” 

“ Now listen to me,” said the Prince; “you 
know the country, that is sufficient, and these 
are not times to stand upon ceremony ; if you 
guide us to the place I shall name, you shall 
receive ten louis d’ors—If you fail, or if we are 
led by you into the hands of the Blues, my 
comrade, who arrested you, will ride by you, and 
I can tell you that you will never live to tell the 
tale. Is it a bargain?” 

“Why, Monseigneur, the conditions are hard; 
I will not accept.” 

“Then, Etienne, take him apart, you know 
your duty.” 

“Oh, yes, Monseigneur, I accept.” 

“It is well, bring out the horses and mount.” 

The peasant looked with surprise at the party 
which issued from the hut, and while they 
were in the confusion of getting to saddle, would 
fain have made his escape, but Etienne’s quick 
eye was upon him. 

“Tt will not do, friend; for awhile you and I 
are inseparable ; walk you by my side, and see 
here;” he touched one of his pistols as he spoke, 
and the peasant addressed himself at once to his 
task. 

He was ordered to guide them to Suvenay, 
where they hoped to fall in with Monsieur de la 
Roche Jacquelin, or, failing this, with some of 
the outposts of the Royalist forces. 

The party set forward in silence, and advanced 
through the forest for the space of a couple of 
hours, but the country became still more wild, 
the forest still more deep as they passed down 
path after path—at length Etienne said, 

“Ha! you are deceiving us; if it is 80, re- 
member !” 
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“Am I likely to forget?” returned the other. 
You have told it me often enough.” 

“Ah! I see what it is; you hope to meet a 
party of the Blues and to get rid of us.” 

“ You are partly right; I do wish most ear- 
nestly to get rid of you, but I do not wish to 
betray you. As for the Blues, I am only sur- 
prised that we have not met either them or the 
Vendéans before, for to my certain knowledge 
their parties are out in this direction ; and I hope 
that once when you join a party of your own 
people you will not refuse to let me go. Your 
manners are not so agreeable that I wish to 
stay longer with you.” 

At this moment a discharge of fire-arms fell 
upon their ears; they at once plunged into the 
thicket, so as to make themselves aware of the 
condition of affairs ere they showed themselves. 

Suddenly they heard the noise of advancing 
horsemen. 

“ Hide yourselves,” said the peasant, “ these 
are the Hussars of Frossiquet.” ‘ 

At this moment a crowd of fugitives of both 
sexes, hurried rapidly on, pursued by horsemen 
in the Republican uniform. 

When the main body had passed them, some 
of the men made a halt just before the hiding- 
place where the Prince and his companions were 
concealed, and seemed determined to make a 
stand, in order that the others might have time 
toescape. The horsemen, however, who had been 
reinforced by additional numbers, seemed on 
the point of driving them in, when a discharge 
of fire-arms from the thicket emptied four or 
five saddles ; this checked their advance, and a 
second discharge threw them into confusion, 
when the Prince rushed forward, and was in- 
stantly recognised by his partisans, who, encou- 
raged by his presence, fought on, as though each 
of them had twenty lives. But why dwell upon 
such a scene? The Republicans were soon joined 
by their comrades, in such numbers, that, from 
sheer weariness the Vendéans must have dropped 
at last. They were at length overpowered, and 
Leonie and the old man dragged from their 
place of concealment, and they were, together 
with others of the fugitives, bound two and two, 
and, amidst the brutal insults and triumphant 
shouts of their conquerors, driven forward to 
Nantes. 


CARRIER, AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PRISON. 


The Pro-consul Carrier, delegate of the Con- 
vention, had now arrived at Nantes. This was 
the hero of the famous Noyades. Althougha 
revolutionary tribunal had been organized before 
his arrival, the members of it did their work 
too slowly for him. One morning he ordered 
the drum to beat to arms, the gates of the 
town were closed, and guarded by soldiers, 
whilst others were divided into patrols, and des- 
patched about the town. That day three thou- 


.the dead, the dying, all together. 
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sand citizens were arrested, and before night- 
fall many of them had expired on the guillotine. 
It was to his mercies that the prisoners, of whose 
arrest we have spoken in the last chapter, were 
to be handed over. It required two days to 
reach Nantes; sometimes they were driven along 
on foot, sometimes placed in carts. The silence 
of their escort seemed to give a sad presage of 
the fate that was awaiting them. Happily for 
the Prince, after the first burst of enthusiasm, 
he had not been recognised by his comrades, 
or, doubtless, he would have been shot down on 
the spot; and the Prince and Etienne con- 
trived, by snatches of conversation, to convey to 
their escort that their party were not of higher 
condition than the others of the insurgent pea- 
santry, who had been arrested at the same time 
with themselves ; so that when the party arrived 
at Nantes, they were reported with the main 
body of prisoners, without any distinction being 
made. It was night when they entered the 
town, and the populace surrounded them with 
flambeaux in their hands, shouting, 

“To the river, to the river, the brigands of 
La Vendée—to the guillotine, or the river!” 

The whole body were conducted to a large 
store-house, where, in other days, the colonial 
produce had been stored up, which was called 
the entrepét. It was a large hall, without fur- 
niture of any kind. When the Prince and his 
fellow prisoners arrived, their hands were untied, 
and they were thrust in amongst upwards of 
three hundred Vendéans, who were all placed 
there to await their death. Men, women, chil- 
dren, were all heaped, without distinction, upon 
the litters of filthy damp straw which had 
served for so many etore them, and here they 
were penned up until the order came to lead 
them out to death, in divisions. The wounded, 
The very 
stench which pervaded the hall was in itself 
sufficient to breed infection amongst the unfor- 
tunate prisoners.. And in the midst of this 
charnel house, the beautiful Leonie lay at the 
feet of her father, who seemed about to die, 


.one of her hands in her husband’s grasp ; her 


large eyes filled with tears, when she looked 
now at one and now at the other of those beings 
who were so unutterably dear to her. .While 
these things were passing, one of the Republican 
soldiers had advanced to the spot where Etienne 
was lying, who, looking up at him, recognised 
the son of Jacqueline, and was unable to sup- 
press the curse which rose to his lips, as he saw 
him whom he deemed the author of all their 
calamities before him. The soldier addressed 
him in a brutal tone, as, at the moment, some 
of his companions were passing ; but as soon as 
they were out of ear-shot, he whispered hur- 
riedly—“ You are mistaken in me, I may yet 
find the means of escape for you all, and for 
Mademoiselle Leonie. Hush!” 
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At this moment a loud noise was heard out- 
side, and a magistrate entered, surrounded by 
a group of soldiers, each of whom held a flam- 
beau of some resinous wood in his hand. This 
awful judge, upon whose fiat the fate of so many 
of his fellow creatures depended, made his 
rounds, while a deep silence pervaded the hall, 
and the prisoners gave their attention to the 
slightest word that fell from his lips. All con- 
versation was stopped for awhile, as they listened 
to him, whose every word gave life or death to 
some of their number. The place where Mon- 
sieur de Boispreau and his family were lying, 
was in a remote and dark corner of the hall, 
and the group of soldiers had already advanced 
in their round at some distance from them, 
when Etienne felt some one touch him on the 
shoulder; he looked up, it was Jacqueline’s 
son. 

“ Now, my friend,” said he, “I am about 
to prove to you, that I have only associated 
with these murderous villains in order to save 
the family of my benefactors; now the time is 
come for you to display your courage.” 

“ Well, what must I do?” 

Speak low, these walls have ears. At mid- 
night,”’— 

“ Well, at midnight ? ” 
fetch you.” 

“ Good, all of us? ” 

“All! They will conduct you to the banks 
of the Loire.” 

“Oh! heavens.” 

“Listen ! When you have arrived at the great 
boat, one of the soldiers of the company, Marat, 
whom I have bribed, will untie your hands.” 

“What! then they are about to drown us?” 

“The boat will sink, but your hands will be 
free, you can swim ; you will go down towards 
the sea, my father will be there with his boat. 
I can say no more, they are already looking 
for me.” : 

The soldier hurried away, the Prince had 
listened to every word, but their attention was 
soon called off. A group of gendarmes were 
approaching, with the magistrate at their head. 
He had on a blue coat buttoned over his chest, 
and around his neck was suspended, by a tri- 
colour ribbon, a medal which bore the arms of 
the Republic. On his head he wore a hat in 
the Henry IV. fashion, with a large bunch of 
tricolour feathers. This was the president of 
the military tribunal, who came to count his 
victims. Some gendarmes walked before with 
some soldiers of the company ; Marat and others 
walked on each side, and a company of infantry 
were stationed at the door, inside the hall, while 
he was making his round. As he stopped before 
cach of the prisoners, he put to them this simple 
question, 

“Did you cross the Loire ? ” 

The unfortunate prisoners, who did not com- 


* They will come to 
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prehend the meaning of the question, answered 
“Yes!” without hesitation, whereupon, they were 
immediately separated from their comrades, and 
passed into an adjoining hall, where they found 
the familiars of the prison en carmignon await- 
ing them, who were charged with what they 
called, in their hideous mockery, the toilette of 
the prisoners. Some of them thought that this 
separation from their comrades was merely a 
preliminary to being summoned before the 
judges, others that it was but the portal to the 
scaffold ; so that the uncertainty of their fate, 
partly hope, partly despair, produced a dreadful 
contrast in their countenances. Leonie, resigned 
to her destiny, prayed in silence, by the side of 
her father and husband, but she did not permit 
any murmur of complaint to escape her. Ina 
few minutes the magistrate entered from the 
adjoining hall, and rapidly counted his victims, 
to see that the full tale of one hundred was 
complete. Having satisfied himself of the fact, 
he cried out in a jesting tone, “ Patience, 
friends, patience! all of you who are a-thirst 
shall soon have drink enough.” And saying 
something more in an undertone to one of the 
soldiers, he quitted the apartment. 

Leonie, with her head reposing on the Prince’s 
breast, seemed as though she had become insen- 
sible to all that was passing around her, and 
made up her mind to the blow, whenever it 
might come. 

Etienne at first tried some phrases of conso- 
lation, but soon finding the fruitlessness of the 
task, he gave up the effort, and all four remained 
silent. In this reserved body, as it was called, 
there were a hundred persons, old men, women, 
and children, as well as those, who, in full vi- 
gour of. manhood and strength, appeared to be 
such as ap enemy might wreak his vengeance 
against. Evening advanced, and the patrols 
under Carrier’s orders passed slowly through 
the streets, and when they saw any symptoms 
of open windows, or of any of the inhabitants 
being a-foot, he in command called out, in a 
loud voice— 

“To bed, to bed, citizens! it is time to re- 
pose.” 

Not a word more was necessary to make them 
obey, so great a horror had the ruffian Carrier 
inspired in the city. Liberty was on his mouth, 
and yet so fearful a persecution did he carry on 
against the miserable citizens of Nantes, that 
even the determined partisans of the Republic, 
in their own houses, and in their own chambers, 
trembled before the orders of any of his agents. 


THE NOYADE ON THE LOIRE—THE REPUBLICAN 
MARRIAGE, AND THE ESCAPE. 
Midnight had struck, and the executioners, 
with their red caps on their heads, appeared 
and advanced at first to the women of the party 
collected in the hall, in order (as they said), to 
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fit them with their “ toilette-de-nuit.” They 
took their victims and bound them together, 
two and two, after having first tied their hands. 
A soldier of the company Marat, came forward 
and seemed officiously to aid the executioners 
in the discharge of their duty, at the same time 
peering in the victims’ faces. It occurred to 
Etienne that this might be the person charged 
with their safety, so he said to him as he came 
near them— 

“ Here we are, tie us all four together.” 

The soldier seemed to comprehend him, for 
he placed them in the linc, two and two, close 
to each other, and tying their hands loosely, so 
that they could have no difficulty in freeing 
themselves, whispered to Etienne, “Now my part 
is done—look you to the rest.” 

When all was ready the chief gave the signal 
of departure. The executioners, the soldicrs, 
the gendarmes, all mixed up with the prisoners, 
went out together from the entrepét. Those 
who, through age, infirmity, or wounds, were 
unable to keep up with their companions, were 
hurried on at the point of the bayonct, or struck 
by the soldicrs with the butt-end of their fire- 
locks. 

Slowly they walked along the quays, by the 
side of the Loire, which was soon to be the 
tomb of so many of them, and when they were 
outside the ramparts, in the open country, the 
chief halted and exclaimed— 

“ Here is the gabare.” 

Immediately they forced the prisoners to 
enter; those who hesitated were thrust on, or 
hurled in by force. Crics, tears, prayers, were 
of no avail. There they lay, ticd two and two, 
without any chance of escape, in the boat, which 
was slowly moved into the middle of the stream, 
drifting down seaward at the same time. The 
dead silence of the night was only broken by 
the sobbing of the victims, and by the soft lap- 
ping of the flood against the prow of the gabare, 
as it passed through the water. 

At this moment the heavens themselves 
seemed to give tokens of their indignation at 
the scene which the cruclty of men was exe- 
cuting upon earth; for, up to this time, the 
moon had illumined the water, but now it was 
covered by a thick massof cloud. Alas! before 
that cloud shall have drifted past it, thewretched 
beings in the bark, now so full of life, will be 
no more. 

At a little distance from this bark, you 
might have heard others whose crews were, 
doubtless, engaged in the same butchery ; as, in 
the silence of the night, every now and then 
a hoarse voice called out, “All who are a-thirst 
shall drink ”—a jest which seemed specially 
reserved for this horrible tragedy. But now 
the soldiers and the executioners on board 
the bark which bore Leonie and those so dear 
to her, conversed together for a second or two, 
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in an under tone, and then some little boats 
approached it, into which they all leaped; the 
Maratiste was nearly the last to quit the bark, 
and as he disappeared he cut the cords which 
bound Etienne’s hands, and gave him the knife, 
saying in a whisper, “If you can swim, save 
yourself.” 

The sailor instantly set the Prince, Leonie, 
and Monsieur de Boispreau at liberty, and 
caught the last round the waist, while the 
Prince seized Leonie firmly in his left arm, pre- 
paring to strike out with the right. 

“The moment is arrived, my Prince; save 
Madame, I will answer for my master.” 

Leonie sunk insensible on De Talmont’s 
breast, just saying, faintly, “My father, Henry, 
save him.” 

But now there were none aboard, save those 
destined for death. The executioners and the 
soldiers rowed round in the little boats. The 
signal was given; a great shock was felt ; the 
bottom of the bark gave way beneath the feet 
of the victims, whose cries of agony and des- 
pair might have been heard far away. The 
water which poured in soon sank the boat, and 
the soldiers, rowing up, struck with their pikes 
and sabres and boat-hooks, at those who rose 
to the surface, in their frantic struggles to get 
free. 

The horrible shouting of this butchery was 
repeated by the echoes of the banks of the 
Loire, and of the little islands with which the 
river is covered below Nantes ; but during the 
confusion which ensued, and ere the boats had. 
rowed up to complete the murder, the Prince 
with Leonie, and Etienne with his master, had 
already freed themsclves from the scene of 
slaughter, and were swimming down the stream. 

One of the soldiers, more humane than his 
fellows, who had scen him swim by, forbore to 
strike him with his pike, saying, “ Save your- 
sclf if you can, breathe if you dare.” 

The Prince swam on bravely with Leonie on 
his arm, and, aided by the stream, was soon at a 
distance from the scene of slaughter, and made 
for an island to which he might convey Leonie, 
for whom he feared the effect of continued im- 
mersion in the stream. He came to shore at 
a spot which was thickly grown with reeds and 
rushes, and every step that he took he sank up 
to the knee; the darkness was so complete 
that he knew not on which side to advance, 
while poor Leonie was lying cold and insensi- 
ble on his breast ; he clasped her to his bosom, 
he tried to warm her frozen limbs, but all in 
vain. “Oh God,” he said, “is she fated to 
die just when we had reached a port of 
safety ?” 

Heaven seemed to answer his prayer, for the 
moon shone out again in full splendour; and 
he discovered but at a few steps’ distance from 
him a bank of green turf, to which he, bore 
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Leonie, and busied himself with seeking to re- 
store consciousness to her. Oh! had it been 
possible, he would have restored life to her even 
at the expense of his own. At length, to his 
unutterable joy, her eyes opened again, although 
her poor pale cheeks still wore the livery of 
death. 

“Henry, Henry,” she said, “ where are we? 
Is ita dream? Where is our father?” 

“Courage, Leonie, darling! we shall shortly 
meet him again; Etienne was swimming bravely 
with him, when I last caught sight of him. 
Doubt it not, he is safe.” 

It appeared, indeed, as if his presentiment 
were true; for soon a boat rowed towards the 
island, in which the Prince’s quick eye detected 
Monsieur de Boispreau and Eticnne. The boat 
was rowed by Jacqueline’s husband, and soon 
reached the shore, when the family were again 
united. 

“ Monseigneur, we must be hence at once ; 
the break of day must not find you here, for 
the Republican patrols are about in every direc- 
tion,” said the sailor. “A mile farther down 
there is a place of refuge for you, and guides 
are ready to conduct you to the outposts of the 
Royalist army, which are pushed forward nearly 
to the banks of the river. Let us away at once, 
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and do not forget that it is to the courage and 
fidelity of my poor boy that you all owe your 
lives.” 
* * * * 

Three days after these events Leonie and her 
father were sufficiently restored to be able to 
mount horses, which were provided for them ; 
and, under the guidance and escort of some 
Royalist cavaliers, they arrived in safety at one 
of Henry de Talmont’s estates at Vitré, where 
there were many vassals of his, who flocked 
around him to congratulate him on his escape, 
so beloved was he by all. Still the time ap- 
peared long to him till he could rejoin his com- 
panions in arms. He collected his vassals to- 
gether, and joined La Roche Jacquelin at Pen- 
boison. This chief advanced to meet him and 
Leonie, accompanied hy the officers, amongst 
whom were Fleuriot, Beauvoltier, Stofflet, Ros- 
tainy, and others, whose names are recorded in 
history. The whole army rejoiced at the Prince’s 
escape, for he was known to all as one of their 
bravest leaders. The Prince, with Leonie at 
his side, rode along the lines, and were pre- 
sented to them by La Roche Jacquelin; while 
one shout of congratulation issued from every 
lip, and vivats rent the air in honour of Leonie 
and her heroic husband. 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR. 


With this number closes the Third Volume of “Tae IttuMINaTED MacazineE,” and with 


it close the duties of the present Editor. 


In the progress of his task he has received so much 


pleasure and encouragement from the sympathies and best wishes of many, that he cannot lay down 


his pen without thus formally acknowledging them. 


Trusting that the brevity with which this is done, will not impugn its sincerity,—the Editor— 


as Editor—bids his readers a respectful farewell, though not without the hope of again meeting them 


in these pages. 


West Lodge, Putney Common. 


September 27. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hien Lirs 1x New Yorx. By Jonaruan Sticx, 
Esa. Two Vols. How. 


Jonatuan Sxicx is assuredly not so profound a phi- 
losopher or so acute a politician as his illustrious 
cousin Sam, but we much question if he has not better 
animal spirits, and a really finer relish of the broadl 
humorous. Like Sam, too, he is intensely national. 
His pages abound with American character: one of 
his cinehers gives usa better idea of high life in New 
York, than we obtain from all of Mrs. Trollope. 
His humour is infectious, and carries the reader along 
with him chuckling, Janghing 5 and now and then 
exciting thoughts that “do lie too deep” for smiles 
at the varied phases of human life, as seen through 
the peculiar moral vision of ee we Pe 
these letters originally appeared in the New Yor. 
Evening Express. The Baglish publisher, however, 
has done John Bull good service by reprinting and 
presenting them to him in two compact volumes, 
Jonathan, arrived in New York, writes home to his 
father on the wonders of the American press. He 


ives a very correct account of the manner of cons 

ucting an “ Evening paper :”— 

Look a-hi Par, if you haint seen the New York Evening 
Express: jest stretch ps puss-strings a leetle, and subscribe 
for it. It's a peeler of a r, I can tell you. You needn’t 
take my word for it, though, for I’ve made this letter so 
long, that it'd cost more than the price of a paper a hull year 
to pay the postage, so I’ve a notion to git the editors to print 
this for me in their primest evening paper, and so you'll git my 
letters and paper tu, all for five cents. I'll itt give you a little 
notion how they make the Express, for I read it eenamost 
through, afore cousin John come. The editors git all the papers 
in the country together, jet as we pick out our apples in cider 
time, and they go to work and git that’s worth reading out 
on ‘em and put it all in one t paper, which they sell for two 
cents; so that a feller can know what's said by every editors 
north and south, on one side and t’other, with the trouble 
reading but one paper ;—jest as we can git the iuice of a bushel 
of apples all in 2 pint of cider, after it’s once been through the 
mill. I raly think it’s one of the best lang I ever heard on, 
and I’m so sartin that everybody will it by-and-by, that 
T’ve a notion that if you'd jest as livs let me throw up thi 
onion trade, I’ll try and git in to write for it; but we'll talk al 
that over by-am-by, arter I've seen the editors. Major Jack 
Downing is writing tor them already, and perh: but I haint 
made up my mind about it yit, though I kept a thinking it over 
all the while I was a reading i counting-room, 


Jonathan encounters his cousin, John Beebe, and 
is invited to his house ; the glories of which are thus 
described by Slick :— 


By the living hokey! I never stepped my foot in such a room 
as that in all my born days. I raly thought my boot was a 
sinking inter the floor, the carpet was so thick and soft. Jt 
geemed jest like walking over the onion patches, when they've 
jest been raked and planted in the spring time. The winder 
curtains were all yaller silk, with a great heap of blue tossels 
hanging round the edges | and there was no eend to the little 
square benches, about es big as marm’s milking stool, all kivered 
over with lambs and rabbits a sleeping among lots of flowers, 
as nat'ral as life. The backs of the chairs were solid mahogany 
or cherry-tree wood, or something like it, and they were kinder 
rounded off and curled in like a butter scoop turned handle 
downward. Then there were two chairs, all stuffed and kivered 
with shiney black cloth, with a great long rocker a poking out 
behind ; and on the mantle was something that I couldn’t 
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make out the es 06 it was a heap of stuff that looked like 

id, with a woman, all kivered over with something that made 
fer shine like a gilt button, lying on the top. I wanted to finger 
it awfully, but there was a glass thing put over it, and I couldn't; 
but I hadn’t peeked about long afore I found out that it was 
one of those new fashioned clocks that we've about ; but 
it’s no more like them clocks that our Samuel peddles, than 
chalk is like cheese. i 

There were two other things, kinder like the clock, on both 
eends of the mantle shelf, but they warn't nigh so big, and they 
hadn’t no pointers nor no woman on the top, and insted of the 
glass kiver there was long chunks o’ glass hanging down all 
round them, like icicles round the nose of our pomp in the 
winter time. I give one on ‘em a little lift jest to find out what 
it was, but the glasses to jingle eo that it me out 
oe year’s growth, and I sot down agin mighty quick, I can 

ous 
|, arter awhile I begun to grow fi 7, 89 I sot down on 
a settee Ce Esvered over ath shiney clothke te chairs, but I 
ess I ho; Spry enough. never saw anything giv 
Sethe seal ‘iid. I thous t at first that I was a sinking clear 
forough to the floor, clothes and all. It makes me fidgety to 

shut up in a room alone, so I begun to fix a little; but all I 
could du, new cassimere pantaloons, that Judy White 
made for me, would keep a slipping up, eenamost to the top of 
my boots. don’t see how on arth the chaps in New York 
keep their trousers’ legs down so slick; one would think they 
had been dipped into fem as marm makes her taller candles, 

ey fit so. 

‘Wal, arter I'd worked long en on the tarnal things, I 
went up to a whapper of a looking-| that reached eenamost 
from the top to the bottom o’ the room, and jest took a peep at 
achap about my size on tother side. I tell you what it is, the 
feller there warn’t to be sneezed at ona rainy day, if he did cum 
from the country; though, for a sixfooter, he Tooked mighty 
small in that big looking-giass. I guess you'd a larfed to a seen 
him trying to coax his dickey to curl over the edge of that 
plasvey stiff bombasine stock that marm made, and to a seen 

im a pulling down them narrer short risbands so as to make 
them stick out uadey his cuff, and a slicking down his hair on 
each side of his face with both hands; but it would’nt sta 
though, Nothing on arth but a hog is so contrary as a teller’s 
hair, when it once gits to sticking up, I du think. 


Cousin Beebe invites Jonathan to a soirée, for 
which he makes his toilette, though not exactly in 
the spirit of a Brummel :-— 


I swanny, if I had’nt been in such a harry to git on my new 
things that I forgot to wash my hands and face till jest as 1 was 
& putting on my coat! I peeked into the little looking-glass that 
T’ve got hung up in my office, and my hair was standing out 
every which way; and somehow my teeth looked as yaller as if 
T'd been chawing tobacco hull week. What to du I couldn’t 
tell, but I picked up the Express, and looked into the advertise- 
ments to see if I could find out anything to make my grinders 
white—there warn’t nothing there; but aprened to think that 
T'd seen Doctor Sherman's tooth-paste puffed up in some of the 

pers; and though I don’t mean to patronise anybody that 

lon’t advertise in our paper, I thought, seeing as I was in a 
bury, p’r’aps it would be as well to go out and git some of it. 

slipped on my old coat, and down I went into Nassau-street, 
eenamost to the corner of Fulton-street, and I bought a little 
cheny box full of red stuff, about as thick as hasty pudding, 
and as sweet as honey, and back I went agin to the office like 4 
streak of lightning. . 

I didn’t know how to use the stuff, but think, sez I, they 
must rub it on their teeth somehow, so I spread some on the 
corner of my towel, and began to polish away like all natur, 
It warn’t two minits afore my teeth was as white as a nigger’s; 
so I jest washed them off in the hand basin, and went at my 
hair, tooth and nail. 

How on arth these York chaps make their hair curl so, I 
can't guess—I tried to coax mine to twist up a little on each 
side of my face, but it warn’t of no use. I combed it out with 
a fine tooth comb, and I put some hog’s lard scented with some 
of the essence of peppermint that marm give me to use if I 
should git the stomach ache down here, and I twisted it round 
my fingers, but it wouldn’t stay curled a minit; so at last I giv 
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it up for a bad job, and put on my new coat, as mad as could be. 

I ruther guess you couldn't have found a better looking chai 
of my size anywhere about, than I was, when I put on my yal- 
ler gloves, and fixed my new red silk hankercher in my coat 

cket, so as to let one eend hang out a leetle, arter I'd put a 
few of the peppermint drops on it; and the way I pulled | foot 
up Pearl-street and toward Broadway, wasn’t slow I can tell 
you. It takes a feller forever to fix here in York—I’d ruther 
slick up for twenty auiltings and apple-bees, than for one swarry, 
I can tell you. I was a’most to death, for fear I should 
be too late, for it was eenajest dark afore I left the office, so I 
didn’t let the grass grow under my feet on the way to cousin 
Beebe’s, you may be sartin. 


Having arrived before any of the other visitors, he 
has ample time to meditate upon the preparations for 
the soirée, of the meaning of which word, by the way, 
he has a very confused notion :— 


There were five or six cages full of little yaller birds a hang- 
ing among the bushes, and right back of tree stuck over 
with oranges, stood a marble woman a holding up a bunch of 
grapes cut out of marble, with a lot of n leaves twisted 
round it as nateral as could be. It was awful harnsome; but I 
swan if it didn’t make me feel streaked to look at her a standing 
there among the bushes, for she hadn’t the least rag of kivering 
On, and it raly was enough to make a feller blush to see her a 
holding the grapes over her head, as if she wanted to make 
people look at her. 5 
ink, sez I, is this the s that cousin Beebe has bought 
to show his company? I reckon he'd better have bought a 
calico frock or something of that sort to kiver over it. I 
couldn’t bear to look at it, and so I jest turned about and stood 
still by the winder with my eyes wide opén, for at the t’other 
eend of the room was another len with a naked swarry and 
bushes in it, as much like the one I'd been a looking in as could 
be. I went toward it, but stopped short, and bust out a larfing 
all by myself, for it was not but the same garden a shining 
in the great big looking-; it I wrote to you about, that 
hung up right afore me. 

Arter I'd stole another sly look at the orange tree and the 

wary T jest stuck my hands in my pockets as well as I could 
feck ed 





8 
lering they were so tight, and sticking out one foot, lean 
back agin the winder frame and looked around the room. A 
hot sweltering sun in dog days could not have been brighter 
than everything was. ere were two great things hung by 
chains from the middle of both rooms, with hundreds an 
hundreds of chunks of amass a hanging all over them; and the 
were stuck full of candles as white as curd, all a burning an 
blazing, till they looked like a heap of ice and snow hung up to 
melt in a fire. th the mantle shelfs were kivered over with 
them things that I told you about that looked so much like 
gold; some on 'em were lamps, and some had great white 
candles stuck into them; and there were lots on lots of flowers 
set in among them that smelt as sweet as new hay, and such a 
shining and glistening I never did see. The best on it all was, 
that the whopping looking-glasses on both eends of the rooms 
made them seem twice as long, and as if they had a great many 
more things in them than they raly had. There were two round 
tables made out of some kind of cloudy stun, about as large as 
marm’s cherry-woo tea-table, a standing at both eends of the 
rooms, all kivered over with leetle picters and all sorts of play- 
things, besides heaps of books with morocco backs and sprigged 
off with ‘old, all lying among them every which way, as if some- 
body had been ina hurry, and had pitched them on the tables 
without staying to pile them up. 

Besides all that, they had brought in a whole heap more of 
them footstools that I told you about, and they had put square 
kind of back pillows all tossled off and kivered over with flowers 
at the eends of the two settees, besides a good many other 
things that I haint time to write about, 

“Wal,” sez I to myself, ‘if cousin Beebe don’t take the 
shine off these New Yorkers, in his party I lose my guess; but 
I wonder where on arth he contrives to raise money to do it 
with these bard times, for all this must have cost him a few, I’m 
sartin.” 

Jonathan is much scandalized, that New York 
damsels should look with an eye of favour upon any 
one save “ a ginuine American :””— 

But one thing did raise my dander a leetle as I went slong, 
that’s a fact. Any body that had half an eye could see that a! 
the young gals were possessed after them foreign chaps with the 
brustles and whiskers. Every once in a while, one of the inde- 
cent varmints would come along with his head twisted round 
under some purty woman’s bonnet, talking as soft and as mealy- 
mouthed as could be, like an old grey cat mewing round a bird 
cage ; and the gals seemed all in a twitter, they were so tickled, 
and screwed up their mouths, and smiled to show their teeth, 
and looked as proud as peacocks of the etarnal impudent crit- 
ters. I'll be darned! if 1 don’t believe every one of therm chaps 
are barbers or chair-makers when they are to hum, and hearing 
what a chance the York gals give every kind of animals that 
come from foreign parts, and how they begin to turn up their 
noses at arale true born American, whenever they can git a 
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chance to make fools of themselves with them hairy lipp'd fel- 
Jers, they've come over here to York to court the and git 
up a new crop of hair to begin bisness with when they git hum 
agin. Think, sez I, it wouldn’t be a bad joke sometime about 
81x months arter this, if some of them same gals that don't 
think nothing of chasing arter them fellers, should buy his 
whiskers and all the rest on ‘em that they fall in love with, 
stuffed into a footstool, sich as I saw at Migs Beebe's. Stranger 
things than that has happened afore now, I reckon. 

_ It raly made me feel bad to see tall, harnsome-looking fellers, 
ginuine Americans, with revolutionary blood in their 3,8 
standing on the tavern steps, and a walking all alone up and 
down the streets as molonc! oly as mice in an empty mill, while 
their own wimmin folks, that ought to feel ashamed of them- 
selves, were a talking and smiling and giggling with that pack o f 
varmints. It made my blood bile to see it, I can you, 


Jonathan falls in love with a Miss Miles. He 
visits the lady unawares, and to her horror, and to 
the final cure of his passion, discovers her en 
dishabille :-— 


‘With that the nigger went up stairs, and I arter him full 
chisel ; he looked round as if he wanted to say something jest 
as he stopped by a door in the upper entry way; but I tol him 
to go ahead and hoid his yor or I warn't a going to wait any 
longer. So he rapped at the door and somebody said, “ Come 
in.” My heart riz in my throat, for I knew whose voice it w: 
andI begue to feel as if I'd pitched head for’ard into a mill 
dam. e cuffy opened the door, and sez he, ‘‘ Ma’am here’s a 
gentleman that wou/d come up.” 

I heard somebody give a leetle scream, and with that I jest 
pushed ene. nigger out of the way, and sez I, “ Miss Miles, bow 

ju you du?” 

I sniggers! if I didn’t raly pity the poor gal, she looked so 
struck up ina heap ; but what on arth made her act so I could’nt 
tell at fust, for I felt kinder streaked as if I'd done something 
that wasn’t exactly right, though I couldn’t think what, and was 
as much as a minit afore I looked right in her face. But jest as 
T lifted up my head, and drew up my foot, arter making one of 
my fust cut bows, she stood jest aforeme. By the living hokey, 
I never was so struck up in my born days! You know what 
T’ve told you about Miss Miles, about her pines round form, 
her red lips, and her rosy cheeks. Well, I'll be darned if there 
was one of them left!—I shouldn’t have known her no more 
than nothing, if it hadn't been for her eyes and the way she 
spoke. Her neck, and for’ard that always looked so white and 
harnsome, when 1 see her at Cousin Mary’s, and in Broadway, 
wee as yallar as a saffron bag. There warn’t the least mite of 
red in her face, and her hair was all frizzley, and done up in a 
leetle bunch, about as big as a hen’s egg behind! She had ona 
great loose awk’ard-looking gown, that made her seem twice as 
chunked as she used to, and that looked more like a man’s shirt 
cut long and ruffled round than any thing else. It warn’t any 
foo close neither, and both her leetle shoes were down to the 


There I stood a looking at her with all the eyes in my head— 
my foot was drawed up tight, and my arms were a hanging 
straight down, Jest as they swung back arter I’d made my bow. 
I kinder seemed tu feel that my mouth was open a leetle, and 
that I was a staring at her harder than was manners for me. 
But if you'd a given me the best farm in all Weatherstield, I 
couldn’t have helped it, I was so struck up in a heap at seeing 
her in sich a fix. I guess it was as much as two minits afore 
either on us said a word; and, at last, Miss Miles turned to the 
nigger as savage as & meat-axe, and, sez she, 

Why didn’t you show Mr. Slick into the drawing room ?” 

“Oh, don’t seem to mind it,” sez I, a walking into the room, 
and a setting down on a chair with my hat between my knees, 
Vd jest as livs set up here as any where.” 

She looked as if she’d bust right out a crying, but at last she 
sot down and tried to act as if she was fat to see me. She 
begun to make excuses about herself and the room, and said 
she wasn’t very well that morning, and that she took a new 
book, and sot down jest as she was to read it. 

a, Ob,” sez I, ‘don’t make no excuses; it aint the fust time 
that I've ketched a gal in the suds. Marm used to say that she 

meyer: looked worse than common that somebody wasn’t sartin 
0 drop in.” 

‘Will you excuse me one instant, Mr. Slick?” sez she, a 
minit arter I'd said this, and a looking down on her awk’ard 
dress, as if she couldn’t elp but feel streaked yit. 

“ Sartinly,” sez 1; “don't make no stranger of me.” 

With that, she opened the door and went into room close by. 


T jest got a good into it as she went through the door, and 
an ‘lldred harnsome room it was. There was agreat mahogany 
bedstead a standing in the middle, with a high goose feather 


bed on it, kivered over with a white quilt and great square pil- 
lows all ruffied off, and the winder curtains were part white and 
part sort of indigo blue. I couldn't git a chance to see what 
else there was, she shut the door so quick. 

“ By gracious,” sez I to myself, arter she went out, “who 
on arth would ever have thought that Miss Miles was so old! 
When I saw her yesterday, I’d a took my bible oath that she 
warn’t more than eighteen, but now I'll be choked if she don’t 
look as ancient as the hills, If ever she sees thirty agin, she'll 
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have to turn like a crab and walk backwards five or six years.” 
‘What puzzled me most was, how in creation she contrived to 
look so young—but it warn’t a great while afore I made it out 
as clear as one of Deacon Syke’s exhortations. Arter she'd 
gone out, I jest got up and took a sort of survey of the room ; 
everything wast other eend up, helter skelter init; there was no 
eend to the finery and harnsome furniture, but it don’t make 
much odds how extravagant one is a lasing out money if things 
aint kept neat and snug in their places. The more things cost, 
the more it seems to burt a feller’s feelings to see them fiung 
about topsy-turvy, as they were in that room. I ruther thin! 
she didn't have her company up there very often—but a gal 
that’s got a good bringing up be jest as particular about 
the place she keeps for herself, and which company never sees, 
as if it was likely to be seen every day of her life. 

I begun tu be allfired glad that I didn’t ask her to have me 
yesterday, for if she'd been as young as she seemed tu be, and 
as harnsome as an angel, I wouldn’t a had her arter seeing that 
leetle room of her'n. A pocket hankercher, worked and 
sprigged, and ruffled off with lace, was a lying on the settee, but 
it was all grimmed over with dirt, and looked as if it would a 
gin any thing for a sight of the wash tub. The carpet was as 
soft and thick as could be, and it was all kivered over with 
bunches of posies as nat'ral as life; but there was agreat grease 
spot close by the fire, where somebody had upsot 3 lamp, and 
all around the edges and in the corners it looked as if it hadn’t 
been swept for ever so long. A chest of drawers, solid, shiny 
muhogany—with a great looking-glass, swung between two 
pieces of mahogany on the top—stood on one side of the room, 
and there, a hanging over the edge on ‘em, as true as I live, 
were the long, harnsome curls that I'd seen on Miss Miles when 
she was tu Cousin Mary’s party! Wal, think, sez I, if this 
don’t take the rag off the bush! What du you think I saw 
next? A glass tumbler about half full of water, with three 
nice, leetle, white teeth a lying in the bottomonit! I couldn’t 
help but give a leetle whistle when I saw them. Think, sez I, 
it’s jest as like as not that Miss Miles wont puckerup her mouth 
gad ‘amile, quite so much this morning as she did yesterday, any 

iow. 

There were two leetle china cups with the kivers alying down 
by them; one was filled with white stuff, kinder like flour, onl 
ruther more gritty, and t’other was full of something that look 
as much like rose Jeaves ground down to powder as anything. 
A leetle chunk of cotton wool was stuck into it, but what on 
arth it was for, I couldn’t make out. There were two or three 
silk cushions chuck full of pins, on the drawers, and there was 
no eend tu the leetle glass bottles all sprigged off with gold, a 
lying round on the mantle shelf, as well as on the tables and 
chest of drawers. 5 

In one corner of the room, there stood agreat looking-glass, a 
swinging between two leetle posts cut out mahogany, and right 
over it two silk frocks were tumbled up together. begun tu 
finger them a leetle, for somehow I felt curious tu know how 
the tarnal cunning critter contrived tu make herself look so 
plump and round. It didn’t want much cyphering tu find her 
out. The tops of her frocks, both on ‘em, were all stuffed full 
of something soft that made them stand out as nat’ral as lite. 
T hadn't but jest time tu drop the frock and set down agin— 
looking as innocent as if butter wouldn't melt in my mouth— 
wheo friss Miles come back agin. She'd put on another frock, 
all ruffled off, and somehow or other, had tixed up her hair soas 
to look ruther more ship-shape ; but she hadn’t had time to put 
herself altogether, though her face did look a Jeetle whiter than 
it did when I fust went in. There warn’t a bit of a hump on 
her back, and she was nat'ral all the way round ! & 

But I can’t stop to right you on all my dreams that night. I 
don’t think dough-nuts or sugar candies set well on the stomach, 
and I don’t think seeing so many gals sets well on my head. 
There is a terrible all over-ish sort of a feeling in a young feller 
when he’s been a cruising among the gals all day, and comes 
hum and cuddles up in bed at night. When he wits one gal 
stuck fast in his head and his heart, as I had Judy White, he’s 
as quiet as a kitten, and his bead’s a sort a settled; but arter 
he’s been a roving over tbe world as I am a doing, his natur gits 
ruther rily, and there’s nothing that sticks in it except the dregs, 
the pure essence sifting out all through. 

Getting in love is somewhat like getting drunk, the more a 
feller loves, the more he wants tu,—and when the heart gits a 
going, pitty pat, pitty pat, there is such a swell, that it busts 
uP the strings, so that it can’t hold the ginuine grit at all. 

hen Judy White fust took hold a my arm, I give the coat 
sleeve a rale hearty smack, where her hand had lain, and that 
coat I raly did love better than any other I ever had on; but I 
never think the better of my yailer gloves for shaking the hands 
of all the galsin York. I’ve only got Miss Miles out of my 
head, to git a thousand new shinin faces in, Lord know’s what’! 
become of me, Pur, if I go on to be bedivilled arter the women, 
as I have been this new year’s day When a feller is made an; 
thing on by ‘em he must have mn brought up under good 
preaching in Weathersfield to stand it here in York. I feel as 
if I shouldn’t be good for much afore long, myself, the way I 
am going on, but to scoot up and down Broadway like that ere 
Count, and to hang round gals’ winders, with fifes, and bas- 
soons, and drums, and gitars at night, 

I can’t look full into a purty gal’s face all a flashing so, with- 
out being kind a dazzled and scorched. It warms me up in this 
cold weather, and kindles such a touse in my heart, that the 
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blood runs through it as hot as if it bad scooted through a 
steamboat pipe. And then the allfired critters have 80 many 
sly ways of coming over a feller, that I don’t think much of a 
man who can see their purty mouths tremble, and not feel his 
tremble tu. If they sidle up, I can’t belp sidling too, if I died; 
and when them black eyes fall flash on me, I wilt right down 
under ‘em as cut grass in Weathersfield on a hot summer day. 
It is natur all this, and I can’t help it no how. 


Jonathan criticizes the wondrous feats of Madame 
Celeste :— 


I was staring with all the eyes I had in my head, when the 
harnsomest critter I ever sot eyes on, cum flying into the middle 
of the room, and there she stood on one foot, with her arms 
held out and her face turned towards us, looking as bold, and 
smiling as soft as if she'd never done nothing else all her life. 


T was so sc: when she fust sprung in, that I raly didn’t know 
which eend my head was on. The darned critter ya more than 
half naked—she was, by golly! To save my life I couldn’t look 


at her right straight with that blue-eyed gal a setting close by 
me. At fust I was so struck up that I couldn’t see nothing but 
an allfired harnsome face a smiling from under a wreath of 
flowers, and naked legs and arms and neck, a flying round like 
alive wind-mill. I thought I should Fe off the handle at fust— 
I felt sort of dizzy, and as if I was blushing all over. I don’t 
think I ever was in such an etarnal twitter in my bull life. I 
partly got up tu go out, and then I sot down agin as streaked 
as lean pork, and kivered my face with my yeller gloves, but 
somehow I couldn’t bold my hands still all I could du—the 
fingers roald t a] 80 rat Icouldn’t help but look through 
them at plague: arnsome, undecent critter, as she 
jumped and while (and stretched her naked arms out toward 
us, and stood a smiling and coaxing and looking tu the fellers. 
It was enough tu make a feller cuss his mother because she was 
a woman ; but I'll be darned if there ever was a feller on arth 
that could help looking at the critter! 
I've seen a bird charmed by a black snake, but it was nothi 
tu this—not a priming. Qne minute she'd kinder flutter round 
the room softly and still, like a bird that's jest beginning tu fly, 
then she’d stand on one foot, and twinkle t’other out and in, 
againet the ankle so swift, you couldn’t but jest see it. Then 
sbe’d hop for’ard and twist her arms up on ber bosom, and stick 
one leg out behind her, and stand on one toe for ever 80 long, 
all on us hed had a fair sight on her that way. Then she rd 
take another hop and pint her right toe forward, and lift it 
higher, till by-am-by round she’d go like a top, with her leg 
stuck out straight and whirling round and round like the spoke 
of a broken waagin with a fut tu it. It raly did beat all that 
ever I did see. When she stood up straight, her white frock 
was all sprigged off with silver, and it looked out like a cloud of 
snow, but it didn’t reach half way down to her knees, and stuck 
out dreadfully behind, I hadn’t dared to unkiver my face yet, 
and was sort of tremblin all overin a dreadful pucker, wonder- 
ing what on arth she meant tu du next, when she give a whirl, 
ono i hand, and hopped away as spry as a cricket, jest as 
abe came in. 


Jonathan is, however, doomed to suffer the fasci- 


nations of a higher déesse de la dance—Fanny 
Ellsler :-— 


She looked at me sort of funny, and her mouth begun to 
pucker itself up, but sez she, “How do you du?” a biting off 
the words as short as pie crust. 

“ Purty well, I’m obliged to you,” sez I, ‘* Miss Elssler aint 
to hum, is she ?” 

The critter looked at me as sober as a clam in high water, but 
ret she seemed to be kinder tickled inside of her, and turning 
er bead round she let out a stream of stuff to somebody inside. 

It wasn’t talking, nor singing, nor scolding, nor yet was it 
crying, but some sort of sounds kept a running off from her 
tongue as soft as a brook over a bed of white pebble stuns, and 
about as fast tu. She kept her hand a running up and down as 
if she'd half a notion to beat time to her own new fashioned 
singing, till all tu once, up comea critter from t’other eend of 
the room, all dressed in white, asif she’d jest cum out of a band- 
box, with allfired harnsome black hair slicked down each side 
of her face, with a hull swad of it twisted up behind, witha 
golden pin stuck through the heap, like one of marm’s spindles 
spiked through a hunk of flax. e head of the pin was as big 
as a shag-bark walnut, and some sort of stun was sot in it that 
was like a gal’s mind, no two minits alike—now it was red, now 
yaller, now green, and agin all these colors seemed jumbled 
together and a flashing inside of it till you couldn't tell which 
was which. I swanny, if it didn’t glisten so that I eenamost 
forgot that it was stuck in a woman's head, aud that she was 
a looking into my face as mealy-mouthed and soft as conld be. 

‘* Has the gentleman mistook the room,” sez she 

The words were sort of snipped of, but oh gracious warn’t the 
sweet! ‘lasses candy and mop! le sugar was in every syllable. 7% 
seemed as ce n fed for ever on nothing but 
mellow peaches and slippery elm bark, she spoke so soft. She 
kinder smiled tu, but it was nat’ral as could be. Think, sez I, 
mebby the coot has led me into the wrong goose pen, but there 
aint no help for it now. So I jest walked a step for’ard, and 


sez I, . 
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“ How do you du marm?” 

‘* | kinder guess there aint no mistake worth a mentioning. 
If Miss Elasler aint to hum I'll make tracks and cum agin, it 
aint no trouble. I'd jest as livs as not, but I guess I'll leave this 
ere letter for fear she may want it. Some etarnal coot brought 
it up to my room, but I suppose the critter didn’t know no better 
—some of these Yor! 
you think so, marm ? 

I didn’t wait for no answer, but handed over the new fangled 
letter, and was 2 going right off agin, but she looked at the letter 
sort of astonished, and then at me, till I didn’t know what to 
make of it. Arter a minit, sez she,— 

“Why dis is de card for Mr. Slick, one of de Editors of d’Ex- 
press, who has just arrived; certainly he could not be so rude 
as to send it back again?” 

Oh gracious! think, sez I, “ Jonathan Slick, if you haint 
broke your onion string now! 

“ Was the gentleman out?” sez she, looking at the paper and 
then at me agin. 

.- hink, sez I, “* You'd better ask his marm,” for I'll be darn’d 
if he can tell that, or any thing else. I aint quite sartin if he 
knows jest this minit which eend his head’s on. But there’s 
nothing like keeping a stiff upper lip in sich places as York. In 
less than half a jiffy I reached out my hand, sort of easy, and 
took the paper out of her hand, and then I gin hera as 
much as to say, aint I acareless shote? and, sez I, 

., ‘ Now I swanny, did you ever! Well now who'd a thought 
it,” and with that I began to feel in m' vest, and dug my hands 
down into my trousers’ pocket, as if n 
and had lost something and wouldn’t give up till I 
it. I didn’t seem content till I'd pulled out my yaller 
cher and shook it, and then I stopped still, and sex I, 

“Now if this don’t beat all, aint I the beatermost feller for 
Josing things? Howsomever, it’s well it aint no worse. I can 
write another almost any time. Jest tell Mias Elssler that Mr. 
Slick has called in to thank her for her harnsome little keep- 
sake, and that he’s felt awfully wamblecropped when he found 
out she wasn’t to hum.” 

The woman that come to the door fust, she looked at the 
other, and begun gabbling away; and then the black-haired 
one, sez she,— 

“Oh, Mister Sleeke, ion! ion; I am so sorry tokeep 
you so long standing. I did not know! ‘valle in, walk in. Iam 
most happy to see gentlemen of de press—most happy of any 
to see Mister Sleeke.” With that she stepped back and made 
the purtyest leetle curchy that ever I see; it was like a speckled 
trout diving in a brook, jest enough to give a curve to the water 
and no more. 


Jonathan visits the theatre, and is there quite 
enchanted by Ja belle Fanny :— 


chaps are green a8 young potatoes, don’t 


” 


'd give th 
Pesats TET Tea 


Gauly oppalus! but wasn’t she a sneezer! The rest wasn’t 
no more to compare with her than a dandalion to a cabbage rose. 
On she cum a teetering along as genteel as a bobalink in a wheat 
Jot. She had on a straw hat, curled up at the sides, that made 
her harnsome face look so cunning; besides this ahe wore a sort 
of a new fashioned jacket with short sleeves, that showed a pair 
of the roundest fattest arms, all sort of tapering off to the hand 
—a purty leetle finefied hand as white as curd, and that looked 
eenamost as soft too. With the hat on and the jacket, you 
might have took her for an allfired harnsome boy, but there was 
no mistake about the rest. Mary Beebe couldn’t raise a bigger 
bump than she had on. Arter all, the boy's and gal’s clothing 
pulled about an even yoke on her. She had on ashort petticoat 
that showed a purty considerable chunk of understandings, that 
tapered off into a pair of feet, that looked as if they couldn’t be 
hired to keep still on no account. Take her for all, I can’t but 
allow, that she was a smasher in the way of beauty, and her 
manners were sartinly very genteel. 

The minit she come on, the folks in the theatre in to 
stomp, and yell, and kick up a darned of a fuss; with that she 
dropped her wheel-barrow as if it had been a hot potater, and 

0 to curchy, and smile, and put that consarned id agin 
her heart, till 1 begun to ketch breath like a pair of lerses. 

It took nigh upon three minits afore the consarned fellers 
would stop their yop; but when they did choke in a leetle, she 
feat ae the weal baxrow suds scooted up sie mauntain with 

a teetering and sidling along like a young colt when they are 
a breaking ha to the bit. 

The tin pedler chap, he poked on arter, and gin the wheel- 
barrow a boost once in a while as chipper as could be. It made 
my dander rise to see the chap a hankering arterherso. If she 
wanted to take a shine to a Yankee, why couldn’t she a found 
a feller worth a looking at? But sometimes it does seem as if 
these gals couldn’t tell bran when the bag’s open—the brightest 
on’em. I say nothing, but. it seers to me that she might agin 
one peak up to the Astor House box. guess it wor ve 
made that chap sing small if she had. 

‘Wal, arter all, the critters both came back agin. The gal had 
ared mbbon in her hand, and she'd lost her straw hat somewhere 
in the bushes. It raly did beat all how abe tanteralixed that he 
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coot with the ribbon; fust she made as if ahe’d give it to him, 
and jest as he gtipped it, away it slij through his fingers an 
she Aurished it now on one side of his head, and now on t’other, 
as if it had been a streak of lightning she was a playing with. It 
tickled me eenamost to death to see how darned sheepish the 
critter looked when she sort of hovered about him with the rib- 
bon, now a sticking that tarnal sweet coaxing face into his'n so 
pert, and then darnsing off as easy as git out, with the red ribbon 
@ streaming from her fingers so sarsy. 





Jase Slick, Jonathan’s cousin, is a ublican- 
aristocrat, and a great worshipper of lords. He 
contrives to snare Lord Morpeth to one of his parties. 
His Lordship arrives, when Jase makes the follow- 
ing blunder :— 


“Wal, sir, did you bring a note for me, or what?” 

And then he strutted right in the door-way, as and 
pompous as a prize pig jest afore killing time, and 2 stood 
the tall chap, est alore him, a looking right into his red 
with a pair of eyes as black and keen as a weazle’s, yit sort o! 
easy and good-natured, as if he couldn't think what the matter 
was. He took off his hat sort of easy, and kinder bent his head 
a leetle, and sez he,— 

“Is it Mr. Slick?” 

He spoke so soft and humble that it seemed to mollify Jase ; 
he stepped for’ard and waved his hand about as big as cuffy, and 
pas esas oo ending 9a could be, oe be 

“Put on your hat, my good fellow; I’ve been a poor man 
myself. ‘What word ‘aid his lordship send? don’t be afeard to 


The chap looked at Jase, and I could see his mouth pucker 
up the leastest mite in the world, and his eyes begun to twinkle 
as if he'd choked back a smile from his lips that was detarmined 
to break through somewhere. He bowed his head a little, and 
Shen he handed over a piece of square pasteboard jest like that 

iss Elssler gave to me. 

Dido’t my cousin look as if he'd fell through a thin 
place in the ice! He wilted right down, and looked as sneaking 
asa turkey gobbler ketch’d out in arain storm; but when he 
see that Lord Morpeth didn’t seem to know that he'd mistook 

for a waiter, he walked into the room a spreading his 
and a sending out a storm of excuses, and welcomes, and 
friendships, like a junk bottle of cider letting off steam. 

Lord Morpeth, be walked glong into the room jest oy he'd 
been to hum, an en Jase spread himeelf agin, made 
him acquainted with his wife. 

Lord Morpeth made a little slow bow, and Mrs. Jase Slick 
she gin her turban a spread out the skirts of her velvet 
colour of a wild cherry, 


frock that was jest the and then arter 
sticking out her fat foot, she to fold up her fins till she 
threatened to settle down on the carpet all ina » before 


sh’d a let out all her kinks agin. Jemima she come up and 
begun to flourish out her fe and show her curls, and her 
teeth, and twitter about, while Morpeth was a ing to 
her. I swow, it made me grit my teeth to see what tarnal coots 
the whole consarn were a making of themselves! Then cum 
my turn. I stood a leaning agin the mantle-shelf, detarmined 
to show this Lord that all the Slicks an arth warn’t darned 
eternal chuckleheads, if some of them was. I’daseen him in 
Guinea, and further yet, afore he'd a got one speck of a bow 
more than he give me, 

‘Wal, Lord Morpeth he bowed his head ruther sparing of his 
neck, and I stood right straight up, and gin himas good as he sent, 
and no more onit, by hokey ; yet there was something about this 
critter that took my notion amazingly; he didn’t seem stuck 
up a bit, nor yet as if he wanted to poke fun at us, but sot down 
on one of the curlecued settees, and begun to talk about the 
weather, and things in general, jest like our folks. Miss Slick, 
she sot down by him, and purty soon let him into the state of 
things here in York. She went into a fit of the dreadful suz, 
to think Lord Morpeth didn't ride up in the carriage—it was a 
di thing to walk in the streets among the common people 
—her daughter Jemima had once brushed the skirt of her tunic 

jin a mechanic, as she went down B: way, and they felt it 
their bounden duty to keep her from walking ever since,—Je- 
mima was 80 delicate, so very literary, so—. Here Jemima, 
who sot on a bench close by the settee, turned up them eyes of 
her’n and gin a sigh that made the ucker come to Lord Mor- 
peth’s mouth agin, and when Miss Slick got up and handed over 
some varses that she said Jemima had writ the minit she heard 
that Lord Morpeth had come to this country, the tickle bust 
into his eyes, and he went to the winder with the paper in his 
hand, jest as if he wanted to read it over agin. Miss Slick she 
stretched up and looked at Jase, and Jemima, and me, nodded 
her head, as much as to say— 

“That's clenched the business. If Lord Morpeth don’t take 
3 shine to my darter arter reading that, I want to know, that’s 


It will be seen that Jonathan, in his own way, is 
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His encounter with Captain 


not deficient in pathos. 
fa and early friend, is capitally de- 


Doolittle, an o! 
scribed :— 


“Tl settle your hash for you, you mean old 
a doublin up my fist, for I was gittin savage as 
“Du it,” sez he, “* 
ots you'll bust righ here, Ik I; f 
ar, you'll bust right out cryin here, I know you will; for as 
true as you live, I up and Tht the old critters lick that sent 
him right back’ards agin the boom. I didn't mean to—I was 
80 prathy I didn’t think what I was a doln, till he Jumped up 
and ketched me by the neck hankercher with both hands, as if 
he meant to shake me. He gin the bankercher a twist with 
one hand, and I felt his breath a pourin into my face like the 
steam from a biling kittle—but all to once he let go, his 
hands drop; down, and his face turned as white as any 
curd. He kinder settled back a trifle pad sat down on a cag 
of apple sarse, kivered his face with both his hands, there 
sot. 

I never felt so in my born days. I could 9 crept through a 
knot hole, I felt so dreadful mean. I looked at the poor old 
feller a sittin on the cag of apple sarse, with his face kivered up, 
and a lookin as if his heart would burst. 1 could see it aheavin 
agin his red shirt, till by-am-by his hands got onsteady, and 
then the tears cum a pourin right from between his old wrinkled 
fingers, jest as you've seen the rain # beatin through the dry 
leaves that hang to the tree after winter comes on. 

Oh, par, don’t say nothing to me when I get hum. I felt bad 
enough for what I'd done, without bein twitted on it. At fust, 
it seemed to me as if that poor old critter had twisted my neck 
handkercher around my throat, I choked so. But when I put 
my hand to tear it off, it hung there all untied; and I couldn’t 
think what it was a stranglin me so, till the tears took to streakin 
it one arter t’other down my cheeks, and I felt my legs sort 
or shakin in Captain Doolittle’s trousers, as if somethin dread- 
ful was the matter with me. 

The leetle nigger stuck his head up through the gangway, and 
kept a turnin his great sarser eyes, fust at me and then agin at 
the Captain, as if he didn’t know what tu make on it. I swow, 
Par, I was ashamed to look right straight at the black varmint. 
If you or marm had been by, fm sartin I should a wilted right 
down. It seems to me as if every thing that Captain Doolittle 
had done for me in my hull life, cum to my mind when I was a 
lookin at him. I seemed to see him a bringin hum figs and 
raisins for me, when I was a leetle shaver in frock and trousers. 
I thought of the times when he made my sleds, and drew ‘em 
up hill for me when I tired out; when he'd roped my onions 
arter his own day's work was done up, and ciphered out sums 
arter ten o'clock at night, to keep the master from lickin me the 
next day. Only tuthink that he'd slept at the old humsted, and 
helped you along afore I was born; and then, that I should be 
left to lift a hand agin him! I tell you what, par, I felt like 
Judas Iscariot with the thirty pieces o'silver a burning into his 
hand, jest as he made up his mind to hang himself. But yit, I 
didn’t want tu say so while the nigger stood there a gawkin at us. 
But the longer the old chap sot, the more oneasy | begun to feel, 
till 1 couldn’t stand it no longer; but I went right up tu him, 
and sez I, as plain at I could git the words out, sez I— 

“*Captin, don’t take on so like all natur; I wish tu goodness 
my mud-grappler had been cut off close up to the wrist, afore 
i hit you that way. Gracious knows, I’m sorry enough 

for it!” 

The old chap clinched his fingers together, and dropped his 
hands atween his knees, then he kinder winked his eyes, and 

io his head a shake till the tears flew, to make believe he hadn’t 

na cryin, and sez he— 

“Jonathan,” sez he, “du you raly feel sorry ?” 

“Captin,” sez I,—and it was all I could du to keep from 
boohooin right out loud,—‘ Captain,” sez I, “if you'd been my 
own par, 1 couldn't feel worse! You can’t tell any thing 
about it how streaked and wamblecropped I'm a gittin every 
minit.” 

The old feller kinder shook his head and winked away the 
tears agin, harder than ever; then sez he— 

“ Never seem tu mind it, Jonathan. 1 wasaconsarned sight 
more to blame than you was. I hadn't no bisness to aggevate 
you 80. 

That made me feel worse agin than ever. ‘‘ Not bya jug full,” 
sezI. “A fellow of my size that can lift his fist agin an old 
friend -like you, with gray hair a blowin about his forred, 
ought tu be kicked tu death by grasshoppers, and have 
bis buryin hymn sung by tree-toads. Hangin is tu good for 





ote!” sez I, 
at-axe, 
du it, if you’ve got pluck enough; who's 
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“You hadn’t ought to talk agin yourself in that way,” says 
the captin, And when he looked up to me he kinder smiled, 
till his face looked jest like a frostbitten russet apple when its 
beginnin to thaw out. “I was a darned old chucklehead to 
stump you to strike me. I might a known you couldn’t keep 
from ilin over, Your own par wouldn't a stood it, if he is a 

leacon, 


Altogether we can safely recommend Jonathan 
Slick as a most amusing companion for a dull or 
leisure hour. 





Poems sy F. A. Butter (LATE Fanny KeMBLe). 
HH. Washbourne. 


Tauern is a vein of deep feeling, of touching 
and earnest pathos, pervading these poems, from 
which we are unwillingly, though almost unavoid- 
ably, led to infer that Mrs. Butler is one of the 
many who 

“Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


The Byronic mania, which at one time induced so 
many aspiring rhymers and would-be poets to pro- 
claim their suppositious sorrows to the world in most 
lugubrious verse, has been so effectually laughed 
down by the salutary sarcasms of the critic, that we 
believe so gifted a lady as Mrs. Butler would scarcely 
venture to put forth a series of poems, breathing the 
gloomy language of a fictitious woe. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these poems are to be 
taken as the exponents of actual feelings, and our 
appreciation of their merits will consequently be 
heightened by our sympathy with the writer. The 
following passage may be cited as a fair speci- 


men both of the tone and style of Mrs. Butler's 
poetry :— 
She is the daughter of a distant land ;— 
Her kindred are far off ;—ber maiden hand, 
Sought for by many, was obtained by one 
Who owned a different birthland from her own. 
But what reck’d she of that? as low she knelt, 
Breathing her marriage vows, her fond heart felt, 
“For thee I give up country, home and friends; 
Thy love for each, for all, shall make amends; ”" 
And was she loved ?—perishing by her side, 
The children of her bosom drooped and died ; 
The bitter life they drew from her cold breast 
Flickered and failed; she laid them down to rest, 
Two pale young blossoms in their early sleep, 
And weeping said, ‘‘ They huve not lived to weep.” 
And weeps she yet? no, to her weary eyes 
The bliss of tears, her frozen heart denies ;_ 
Complaint, or sigh, breathes not upon her lips, 
Her lite is one dark, fatal, deep eclipse. f 
Lead her to the green grave where ye have laid 
The creature that ye mourn: let it be said, 
“ Here love, and youth, and beauty are at rest!" 
She only sadly murmurs, “ Blest !—most blest 
And turns from gazing, lest her misery : 
Should make her sin, and pray to Heaven to die. 





The sonnets and lyrical pieces are characterised by 
an energy of thought and melody of versification, 
which will render many of them permanent favourites, 
and entitle them to an honourable place in any future 
collection of the miscellaneous poetry of the day. It 
is but just to add that the edition is highly creditable 
to the publisher, printed with extreme care and 
correctness, and is altogether a very pleasing specimen 


of typography. 
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